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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt  by  those  commencing  the  study  of  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages,  or  at  least  with  Latin, 
was  formerly,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  still,  considered 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  graduate  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  the 
other  learned  professions.  Although  in  the  United  States  a  clas- 
sical education  is  not  made  an  indispensable  condition  for  conferring 
a  medical  degree,  yet,  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  professional 
terms  are  in  Latin,  some  knowledge  of  this  language  may  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  requisite  for  the  medical  student.  The  fact  that 
multitudes  of  our  young  men  commence  the  study  of  medicine 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  Latin  or  Greek,  renders 
it  important  that  the  elementary  wrorks  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  should  be  adapted  to  meet  this  exigency. 

To  supply  the  want  above  indicated  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  present  work.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  the  editor 
has  aimed, — 

First :  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  the  various 
words  defined  in  the  Dictionary.  The  importance  of  etymology 
in  furnishing,  as  it  generally  does,  a  sure  clue  to  the  true  sig- 
nification of  scientific  terms ;  in  limiting  and  fixing  their  mean- 
ing, thus  guarding  against  looseness  or  vagueness  of  application ; 
and  lastly,  and  not  least,  in  assisting  the  memory  of  the  learner, 
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since,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  few  elements 
or  roots,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  signification  of  a 
multitude  of  compound  words, — can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It 
is  admitted,  indeed,  that  terms  not  unfrequently  occur  of  which 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  etymo- 
logy. In  a  few  of  the  most  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  derivation,  since 
an  etymology  which  is  purely  fanciful  or  speculative,  seems  far 
more  likely  to  mislead  or  perplex  than  to  instruct  the  student. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  in  fulfilling  this  important  part  of 
his  task,  the  editor  has  not  been  content  with  merely  following 
the  generally  received  authorities  in  etymology,  but  has  made  it 
a  rule,  in  every  case  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject anew,  and  particularly  to  consult  the  best  classical  and  modern 
(foreign)  dictionaries  upon  the  point  in  question. 

Secondly:  to  give,  whenever  practicable,  a  literal  translation 
of  the  various  Latin  phrases,  sentences,  etc.  occurring  in  the  work: 
such,  for  example,  as  Extensor  Digitorum  Communis,  Motor es  Ocu- 
lorum,  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta,  etc.  etc.  The  importance  of  such 
explanations  in  giving  clear  and  definite  ideas  to  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
to  be  enlarged  upon. 

For  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  and 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  designed  chiefly  for  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Appendix,  page  660.  Connected  with,  and  imme- 
diately following,  this  portion  of  the  work,  will  be  found  rules 
and  directions  for  the  waiting  of  Latin  prescriptions. 

Another  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  of  great  practical  importance,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
various  terms  given  in  the  Dictionary.  What  correct  spelling  is 
to  the  writer,  correct  pronunciation  is  to  the  speaker.  If  either 
should  be  wholly  neglected,  the  most  perfect  language  would  soon 
become  a  babel,  and  fall  into  utter  corruption.  Every  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  subject  must  be  aware  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  constant  effort  or  aim  to  conform  our  speech  to  a 
common  standard,  the  language  which  we  call  English  would  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  be  spoken  so  differently  in  different  parts 
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of  the  world,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood,  and  in  two  or  three 
centuries  it  would,  in  all  probability,"  become  wholly  unintelli- 
gible, except  to  those  few  who  might  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  local  dialect.  He,  therefore,  who  is  willing  to  take  the  pains 
to  speak  correctly,  not  only  acquires  an  accomplishment  which 
will  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  educated  men,  but  he  con- 
tributes his  portion  towards  exalting  and  extending  the  incalculable 
blessings  which  language,  the  great  vehicle  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge, is  capable  of  conferring  on  mankind. 

The  various  terms  employed  in  medicine  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  which  are 
properly  English  or  have  an  Anglicized  termination,  whether  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  as,  Blood,  Forearm,  Nightmare,  Packets,  etc. ; 
from  the  French,  as,  Bandage,  Viable,  etc. ;  from  the  Latin,  as,  Ab- 
dominal (from  abdominalis),  Abortion  (from  abortw),  Astringent 
(from  astringens),  Ferruginous  (from  ferruginosus),  etc.;  or  from 
the  Greek,  as,  Apoplexy  (from  auOT,lr^ia),  Artery  (from  apTqpia)% 
Asthmatic  (from  d<7d;iaTr/S>z),  etc. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  such  terms  as  are  Latin  or 
Latinized  Greek,  as,  Abdomen,  Amaurosis,  Ammonia,  Asthma, 
Cerebrum,  Laryngitis,  (Esophagus,  Sternum,  Vertebra,    etc.  etc. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  former  class  of  words  is  attended  with 
no  particular  difficulty.  Those  of  the  second  class,  however, 
though  usually  very  easy  with  respect  to  the  accentuation,  and 
perfectly  uniform  as  to  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  present  a 
very  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 
At  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England,  and  at  Harvard  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  usage  to  pronounce  all  Latin  words  with 
the  English  sounds  of  the  vowels:  for  example,  a  when  long  (as 
the  second  a  in  amaWe,  ama'bam,  ama'tum)  has  the  same  sound 
as  our  a  in  fate  (never  like  a  in  far);  long  i  is  pronounced  as  in 
pine;  and  so  on.  But  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
country  have  adopted  what  is  termed  the  "continental"  pronuncia- 
tion, according  to  which,  the  vowels  are  pronounced,  not  after 
the  English  sound,  but  according  to  that  of  the  languages  of 
Continental  Europe.  As,  however,  there  is  some  diversity  re- 
specting the  vowel  sounds  of  the  different  European  tongues,  the 
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Italian,  which  of  all  the  modern  languages  is  perhaps  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Latin,  has  generally  been  adopted  as  the  standard. 
According  to  this  system,  a  should  be  sounded  nearly  like  a  in/a?*, 
e  as  in  there,  or  like  a  in  fate,  i  as  in  marine,  or  like  e  in  mete,  u 
like  oo,  and  y  like  iy  that  is,  like  our  e.  In  some  portions  of 
our  country,  particularly  in  the  Middle  States,  there  unfortu- 
nately prevails  a  third  system,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
the  other  two  already  described.  According  to  this  system, — if 
such  it  may  be  called, — the  vowel  a  is  sounded  as  in  fast  or  fat 
(never  as  in  fate);  i,  when  long,  is  usually  pronounced  as  in  pine, 
though  sometimes  as  in  marine;  all  the  other  vowels  being  uni- 
formly sounded  as  in  English.  The  improper  diphthong  oe,  which  in 
every  other  modern  language  corresponds  in  sound  either  exactly 
or  very  nearly  to  e*  is  on  this  system  sounded  like  our  a  in  fate. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  these  three  different  systems  ex- 
isting together  in  the  same  country,  have  had  the  effect  to  intro- 
duce almost  unlimited  confusion  into  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
words.  Those  wrho  aim  at  correctness  or  propriety  in  speaking 
should,  wre  think,  adopt  either  the  Oxford  pronunciation  or  the 
continental;  and  whichever  they  adopt  should  be  carried  out  con- 
sistently. It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  however,  that  some  common 
standard  of  Latin  pronunciation  might  be  fixed  upon  for  the  whole 
United  States:  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  even  were  its 
application  limited  to  scientific  terms  and  phrases. 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  editor  has  not  felt  justified 
in  attempting  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  for  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels  occurring  in  Latin  terms.  He  has,  accordingly,  for 
the  most  part  confined  his  labors  in  regard  to  this  class  of  words,  to 
marking  the  accent  and  syllabication,  and  to  indicating  such  vowel 
sounds  {e.g.  short  i  and  short  y)  as  are  essentially  the  same 
whether  they   are  pronounced   according  to  the   continental   or 

*  That  is,  to  the  sound  of  e  in  the  respective  languages ;  ce  in  French  heing 
equivalent  to  the  French  e,  ce  in  Spanish  to  the  Spanish  e,  and  so  with  the 
rest.  To  sound  ce  differently  from  e  tends  to  great  confusion,  inasmuch  as  a 
multitude  of  words  are  now  written  almost  indifferently  with  the  diphthong 
or  the  vowel:  as,  jEdile  or  Udile,  JEtiology  or  Etiology,  etc.  However  such 
words  may  be  written,  the  pronunciation  ought,  unquestionaVy,  to  remain 
the  same. 
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the  English  mode.  The  most  important  point  of  all  is  the  accent, 
which  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  ascertained,  and,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  upon  the  quantity*  (not  on  the  quality)  of  the 
vowels,  remains  the  same  under  all  the  different  systems  and  in 
all  the  various  tongues  of  the  world.  The  principal  rules  for 
Latin  accentuation  are  the  following: — 

Rule  1. — In  trisyllables  or  polysyllables,  if  the  penultima  be 
long,  the  accent  must  fall  upon  it:  as,  Abdof7nen,  Contium,  Duodd- 
num,  Porri'go,  Scapuldris,  etc. 

Rule  2. — If  the  penultima  be  short,  the  accent  must  fall  on  the 
antepenultima :  as,  Ac'idum,  Abdominis,  An'ima,  Assafcet'ida, 
Chimaph'ila,  Cimicifuga,  Hydrocephalus,  Polyg'ala,  etc. 

Rule  3. — Dissyllables  always  take  the  accent  on  the  penultima; 
as,  A  cor,  Co'ma,  Li'quor,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed  that  whenever  the  accent  of  a  Latin  word 
falls  on  the  antepenultimate  vowel  followed  immediately  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  accent  is  usually  placed  after  the  conso- 
nant, and  the  vowel  is  made  wThat  in  English  we  term  "short." 
(See  examples  under  Rule  Second.)  Accordingly,  we  pronounce 
Abdominis — abdom'inis,  Assafoztida — assafet'ida,  etc.,  although  in 
both  of  these  instances  the  penultimate  syllable  is  long  in  Latin.f 
The  only  important  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  words  having 
u  for  the  antepenultimate  vowel;  as,  Alu'mina,  Sulphu'ricus,  etc., 
in  which  case  the  accent  should  always  be  placed  before  the  conso- 
nant, the  vowel  retaining  its  full  or  long  sound. | 

It  has  until  recently  been  the  almost  universal  usage  among 

*  The  quantity  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  usage  of  the  Latin  poets,  and 
certain  recognized  rules  of  derivation. 

f  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  difference  between  a 
long  vowel  in  English  and  a  long  vowel  in  Latin  or  Greek.  In  the  former 
case  the  word  "long"  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  in  the  latter  always 
to  the  quantity.  The  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel  in  Latin  or  Greek  is 
estimated  to  occupy  just  twice  as  much  time  as  is  spent  in  uttering  a  short 
vowel.  In  the  present  work,  however,  when  the  term  "long"  is  employed 
in  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
English  sense,  if  the  contrary  be  not  distinctly  stated. 

%  The  plural  of  Greek  nouns  in  -oma  are,  by  common  usage,  excepted :  as, 
aro'mata,  (from  aro'ma),  not  arom'ata.  If  the  penultima  be  a  vowel  followed 
immediately  by  another  vowel,  the  antepenultimate  syllable  is  usually  made 
long :  as,  am-mo/ni-a,  ci-ne're-us. 
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classical  scholars  to  pronounce  the  ancient  Greek  (like  the  Latin) 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowels ;  but  within  a  few  years 
some  institutions  of  learning  of  the  highest  character,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  have  adopted  the  modern  Greek 
accentuation ;  that  is,  they  pronounce  according  to  the  Greek 
accent,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  quantity.  For  example, 
GOipia  ("wisdom"),  and  whlxpavov  (the  " elbow"),  formerly  called 
so'fe-a  and  o-le-kra'non,  would,  according  to  the  new  mode,  be 
pronounced  so-fee'a  and  o-lek'ra-non.  How  far  this  new  system 
should  affect  our  pronunciation  of  Latinized  terms  derived  from 
the  Greek  may  be  considered  an  open  question.* 

As  already  intimated,  the  accent  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
point  in  Latin  pronunciation  about  which  there  is  no  dispute 
among  the  learned.  It  has  accordingly  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  essential  tests  by  which  a  finished  scholar  may  be 
known.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  many  Latin 
phrases  and  sentences  have  become,  so  to  speak,  parts  of  our  own 

*  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best  English  autho- 
rities on  classical  pronunciation  recognize  no  other  principle  than  quantity 
for  the  accentuation  of  this  class  of  words,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Italian 
and  Spanish, — languages  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Latin  than  ours, — 
words  and  names  derived  from  the  Greek  almost  invariably  follow  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  original,  while  those  of  Latin  derivation  are  as  uniformly  ac- 
centuated according  to  the  quantity  of  their  Latin  primitives.  Not  only 
is  the  name  Sofia  (from  the  Greek  oo^'ia,  whence  our  Sophi'a)  pronounced 
so-fee'a  (though  in  Greek  the  penultima  is  short),  and  its  derivative  filosofia 
("  philosophy")  fe-lo-so-fee'a,  hut  the  numerous  class  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
words  ending  in  -grafia  (Greek  -ypaqla),  and  -logia  (Greek  -Xoyia)  always 
have,  like  the  Greek,  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  although  this  is  invariably 
short  in  the  Greek;  as  cosmografi'a  (cosmography),  geografifa  (geography), 
ortografi'a  (orthography)^  &c. ;  and  analogi'a  (analogy),  filologVa  (philology), 
etc.  etc.  Insania  takes  the  antepenultimate  accent,  because  the  penultima  of 
the  Latin  (insa'nia)  is  short;  while  mania,  with  the  same  termination,  has  the 
penultimate  accent  (ma-nee/a),  simply  because  the  Greek  (jLtavla)  is  so  accented. 
$3^  The  remark  made  above,  that  words  in  Italian  and  Spanish  derived  from 
the  Latin  follow  the  Latin  quantity,  while  those  from  the  Greek  conform  to 
the  Greek  accentuation,  should  of  course  be  limited  to  such  as  have  not  become 
materially  changed  or  corrupted.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  examples  above 
cited  no  change  has  taken  place,  except  substituting  /  for  <p,  whicn  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  pronunciation. 
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language.  He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  correct 
and  polished  speaker,  cannot,  without  serious  danger  to  his  reputa- 
tion, neglect  this  important  branch  of  orthoepy.  It  is  true  that  a 
very  few  words  of  Latin  origin  (as  Au'ditor,  Orator,  Sen'ator*  etc.) 
have,  on  becoming  Anglicized,  without  any  change  in  the  spelling, 
lost  the  original  penultimate  accent.  But  the  large  majority  of 
Anglicized  words  retain  the  classical  accentuation,  as  Acu'men, 
Albu'men,  Aro'ma,  Cogno'men,  Deed  rum,  Dicta' tor,  Farina,  Far- 
ra'go,  Horizon,  Saliva,  Spectator,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  resisted 
the  general  tendency  of  our  language,  which  is  to  throw  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima  in  such  words:  indeed,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  uneducated  people  say,  Ar'oma,  Cog'nomen,  SaFiva, 
etc.  If,  then,  Anglicized  Latin  words,  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  are  generally  pronounced  according  to  the  original  accentu- 
ation, scientific  terms  ought  unquestionably  to  be  always  so  pro- 
nounced. This  principle  is,  indeed,  fully  recognized  in  the  accentu- 
ations given  in  the  last  edition  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which,  we 
believe,  not  a  single  instance  occurs  of  a  Latin  name  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  classical  pronunciation ;  although,  if  English  analogy 
were  allowed  to  have  any  influence,  we  should  scarcely  pronounce 
Coni'um,  Matico,  etc.,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima. 

Of  such  Latin  words  as  were  used  by  the  ancients,  there  is 
generally  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  accentuation.'  But  the 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  Latin  terms  (consisting  chiefly  of 
botanical  and  other  scientific  names)  of  modern  origin.  Among 
these  there  are  a  number  of  which  the  etymology  is  obscure  or 
uncertain,  and  the  accentuation  is,  in  consequence,  more  or  less 
doubtful.  In  such  cases,  the  editor  has  not  only  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  light  which  general  analogy  might  shed  upon  the 
point  in  question,  but  he  has  carefully  consulted  all  the  best  works 
accessible  to  him,  relating  to  such  subjects.  Among  these  he 
would  express  his  particular  obligations  to  Gray's  "  Manual  of 
Botany,"  Mayne's  "  Expository  Lexicon,"  Wittstein's  "Etymo- 
logisch-Botanisches  Worterbuch,"  and,  above  all,  to  Dunglison's 
"  Medical  Dictionary,"  which  in  relation  to  these  difficult  questions 

¥rAnemo/ne1  when  used  as  an  English  word,  is  always  pronounced  anem'one. 
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exhibits  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  well  as  judgment,  unsurpassed,  if 
not  unequalled,  among  scientific  works  of  reference. 

Those  who  take  a  particular  interest  in  such  subjects  are  re- 
ferred to  the  "Table  of  Disputed  Pronunciations"  (see  Appendix, 
pp.  698-9),  containing  a  list  of  the  most  important  terms  occurring 
in  medical  works,  respecting  the  accentuation  of  which  there  is  a 
difference  among  the  best  orthoepical  authorities.* 

Respecting  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  it  may  be  observed  that 
immediately  after  the  term  itself,  if  this  be  English,  is  inserted 
the  Latin  synonym,  then  the  etymology,  both  being  enclosed  in 
brackets.  If  the  term  be  Latin,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
etymology,  enclosed  in  brackets.  (Compare  Ablactation,  Apoplexy, 
Artery;  also,  Abdomen,  Ablepsia,  etc.)  The  French  synonyms  of 
important  medical  terms  are  also  given,  excepting  such  as  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  English  or  Latin  :  for  example,  Ablacta- 
tion ("ablactation'),  Bandage  (a  "bandage"),  Uterus  (the  "ute- 
rus?>),  etc.;  or  such  as  differ  only  very  slightly,  as  Apoplexie 
("  apoplexy"),  Artere  ("  artery"),  Hepatite  ("hepatitis"),  CEsophage 
("  oesophagus"),  etc.  As  these  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily 
understood  without  a  dictionary,  they  have  generally  been  omitted. 
By  adopting  this  plan,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  particularly 
directed  to  those  French  terms  which  it  is  most  important  for  him 
to  acquire ;  that  is,  to  such  as  are  essentially  different  from  the 
Latin  or  English,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  understood  unless 
explained.  Of  this  class  of  words  the  following  examples  may 
be  given: — Coeur  ("heart"),  Clou  ("clove"),  Cou  ("neck"),  Main 
("hand"),  GEW("eye"),  Poumons  ("lungs"),  Toux  ("  cough"),  etc. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Appendix  is  occupied  with  the 


*  In  speaking  of  "authorities"  in  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind,  we  do 
not,  of  course,  allude  to  those  persons,  however  illustrious,  who  are  merely 
distinguished  for  their  scientific  attainments  or  for  their  general  learning,  but 
to  such  only  as  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  orthoepy.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  some,  who  are  justly  regarded  as  ornaments  of  science, 
either  from  never  having  given  any  attention  to  such  subjects,  or  from  mere 
carelessness,  are  most  untrustworthy  guides  in  all  that  relates  to  correctness  of 
language,  whether  written  or  spoken.  They  seem  to  forget  that  thoughts  are 
like  jewels:  the  greater  their  value,  the  more  important  it  is  that  they  should 
be  well  set,  that  their  beauty  may  be  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage. 
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"  Table  of  Materia  Medica,"  containing  the  names  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  medicinal  articles  of  any  importance,  arranged  according 
to  their  medical  properties.  Such  a  classification,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  at  least  to  those  who  have  not  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  vast  resources  of  our  Materia  Medica. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, it  contains  a  tolerably  complete  Table  of  Doses,  prepared 
with  great  care.  It  also  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  respective 
Nosologies  of  Cullen  and  Good.  Although  at  the  present  time 
neither  of  these  systems  is  generally  followed,  both  have  exerted 
great  influence  upon  medical  nomenclature,  and  may,  therefore, 
justly  claim  some  notice  at  our  hands.  It  was  believed  that  in  no 
other  way  could  an  idea  be  given  of  them  so  clearly  and  so  briefly 
as  by  means  of  synoptical  tables. 

Among  the  multitude  of  works  which  the  editor' has  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  in  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  justice  re- 
quires that  he  should  express  his  great  obligations  to  a  few  to 
which  he  is  especially  indebted.  His  acknowledgments  are  pre- 
eminently due  to  Mayne's  "  Expository  Lexicon"  (London,  I860) ; 
a  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  original  in  its  plan,  and  evincing  in  its 
execution  much  diligence,  learning,  and  research.  He  would  also 
express  his  important  obligations  to  Gray's  "  Structural  and  Syste- 
matic Botany,"  and  ''Manual  of  Botany,"  to  which  he  has  gene- 
rally had  recourse  as  his  chief  authorities  on  all  questions  relating 
to  botanical  science.  To  Hoblyn's  "Medical  Dictionary"  he  is 
indebted  for  the  matter  of  a  number  of  articles,  particularly  those 
relating  to  chemistry.  The  notices  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants 
and  animals  have  mostly  been  taken  from  that  justly  popular 
work,  Brande's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art." 

Nor  can  he  omit  to  mention  his  great  and  important  obligations 
to  Wood  and  Bache's  "United  States  Dispensatory,"  a  work 
which  justly  ranks  among  the  first  of  its  kind  that'  have  ever 
been  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


EXPLANATION   OP   THE   SIGNS,   ABBREVIATIONS, 
ETC.  USED   IN   THE  PRESENT   WORK. 

a,  e,  T,  5,  u,  y,  are  long,  as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  fly. 

a,  e,  l,  o,  u,  y,  are  short,  as  in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  mystic. 

a,  e,  and  b,  are  like  a,  e,  and  o,  except  that  the  sound  is  less  prolonged. 

a,  e,  are  obscure,  as  in  the  final  syllables  of  America,  writer,  etc. 

g  =  y  hard. 

e.  is  to  be  sounded  like  *  or  ss  ;  G  and  g  like  j;  s  has  the  sound  of  z. 

■eh  is  to  be  sounded  like  k;  but  ch  without  any  mark  should  be  pronounced  as  in 
chill  or  child. 

N,  m,  and  n«  are  used  to  represent  the  French  nasal  sound,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  ng  in  long.  R  (small  capital)  implies  that  the  r  should  be  trilled :  ii  denotes 
the  sound  of  the  French  u;  r,  that  of  the  French  en,  similar  to  the  sound  of  u  in 
the  English  word  fur. 

An  asterisk  (*)  affixed  to  a  word  or  phrase  denotes  that  it  is  either  Latin  or  Latin- 
ized Greek,  etc. 

=  signifies  "equivalent  to."  Thus,  Cath.  =  Catharticus  implies  that  Cath.  is 
equivalent  to,  or  stands  for,  Catharticus  ("Cathartic"). 

||  placed  after  the  phrase  "  Pharmacopoeial  name"  denotes  that  the  name  belongs 
alike  to  the  British  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias. 

An  acute  accent  denotes  a  primary,  a  grave  a  secondary,  accent. 

^^As  a  general  rule,  no  marks  have  been  placed  on  the  vowels  in  cases  where 
these  would  naturally  be  pronounced  correctly  without  any  mark. 

70t*  When  a  reference  is  made  to  some  other  part  of  the  Dictionary,  the  word 
referred  to  is  put  in  small  capitals :  hence,  if  small  capitals  are  used,  a  reference  is 
always  implied.     See  Haematiasis,  Hsematopoiesis,  etc.  in  the  Dictionary.     „ 


Abl ablative. 

Ace accusative. 

Br.  or  Brit British. 

Dat. dative. 

Dub Dublin. 

Ed Ediuburgh. 

e.g.  {exem'pli  gra'tia)  for  example. 
F.  or  fern feminine. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Fr French. 

Gen genitive. 

Ger German. 

Gr Greek. 

i.e.  (id  est) that  is. 

Lat. Latin. 

Lund London. 

M.  or  masc masculine. 


N.  or  neut neuter. 

Nom nominative. 

Ph.  or  Pharm Pharmacopoeia. 

PI plural. 

Pron pronunciation. 

Sp Spani-h. 

U.S United  States. 

Voc Vocat:  ve. 


To  render  these  explanations  complete,  a  table  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  subjoined. 
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Letter. 

Name. 

Power. 

Letter. 

Name. 

Power. 

Letter. 

Name. 

Power. 

A     a 

Alpha 

a 

I 

i 

Iota 

i 

P 

P 

Rho 

r 

B     B  6 

Beta 

b 

K 

K 

Kappa 

k 

s 

<T  ? 

Sigma 

s 

r    y 

Gamma 

g  hard 

A 

A 

Lambda 

1 

T 

T 

Tau 

t 

A     5 

Delta 

d 

II 

H- 

Mu 

m 

Y 

V 

Upsilon 

uor  y 

E        € 

EpsTlon 

e  short 

X 

V 

Xu 

n 

* 

<f> 

Phi 

ph 

z     $ 

Zeta 

z 

*s 

I 

Xi 

X 

X 

X 

Chi 

ch  hard 

H     r, 

Eta 

e  long 

o 

o 

Omicron 

6  short 

* 

? 

Psi 

ps 

0    $  e 

Theta 

th 

n 

IT 

Pi 

,  P 

8 

O) 

Omega 

0  long 

Remarks.— r  followed  immediately  by  another  y,  by  *,  or  by  %s  sounds  like  n:  hence,  ay 
ycTov,  a  •'  vessel,"  should  be  rendered  by  angeion  or  angion,  if  Roman  letters  are  used:  dyKv\o{ 
('•  bent"),  by  ankylos  or  ancylos ;  ayx<*>  (to  "  choke"),  by  ancho,  etc.  Y,  though  usually  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  m,  is  almost  invariably  rendered  by  y,  in  Latin.  See  dyKvXog,  above  given. 
K  is  usually  replaced  in  Latin  by  c,  as  Kvvdpa  or  k tvaoa,  cynara  or  cinara  (a  kind  of  "  artichoke"). 
As  in  Latin  words  of  Greek  derivation  y  is  sounded  like  i,  and  not  like  u.  &%f  so  c  should  in 
such  words  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  Latin  sound, — always  like  s  before  e,  i,  and  y. 

Jfezf  At  (in  Greek)  when  changed  into  Latin,  becomes  se;  and  oi,  ee;  as  aiOioxp,  sethiops, 
olSrma,  oedema,  etc. 

4®=-  H  is  represented  in  Greek  by  *,  called  the  "rough  breathing"  (spiritus  as  per),  as  in 
tiff*,  "under,"  alpa,  "blood,"  etc.     All  Greek  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  have  either  the 
rough  or  smooth  breathing  (spir'itus  le'nis).    Compare  aidiuxp,  "black,"  airia,  "cause,"  etc. 
The  smooth  breathing  indicates  simply  the  natural  sound  of  the  vowel, 
xii 
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A,  or  an  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  or  with  h.  [a  or  ai/.]  A  prefix 
in  compound  words  of  Greek  derivation, 
having  a  negative  or  privative  force :  as, 
tonic,  "  possessing  or  imparting  tone  ;" 
a-tonic,  "  without  tone ;"  a-cephalous, 
" without  a  head,*"  an-sesthetic,  "  with- 
out perception;"  an-hydrous,  "without 
water." 

A  is  also  a  French  preposition,  signi- 
fying "to"  or  "at,"  and  forming  a  part 
of  certain  surgical  and  medical  phrases, 
as  d  deux  temps,  a  duh  to>'G.  "At  two 
times."  Applied  to  the  operation  of 
lith  >tomy,  in  which  the  calculus,  from 
certain  causes,  cannot  be  immediately 
extracted,  and  is  therefore  let  alone  till 
during  the  suppurating  stage,  when  ex- 
traction may  be  more  easily  effected. 

AA.  A  contraction  of  the  Greek 
word  ana  (dsa),  signifying,  literally, 
"up  through"  or  "throughout;"  s  >me- 
times  equivalent  to  "of  each."  Writ- 
ten in  prescriptions  after  the  names  of 
sever  d  different  medicines,  to  denote  an 
equ  il  quantity  of  each. 

AAA.     Abbreviation  for  Amalgam. 

Ab.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
''  from."  "  off,"  "  away." 

Ab-ac'tus  Ven'teiy*  or  Ven'ter 
Abac'tus.*  [From  ab,  "from,"  and 
a'go,  actu'ti,  to  "  drive,"  to  "force."] 
Literally,  a  "belly  expelled"  or  emptied 
by  forcible  means.  A  term  in  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence for  abortion  induced  by  art. 

Ab'a-cus.*  [From  a/?<i£,  aoWjj,  a 
mathematical  table  on  which  lines  and 
figures  were  drawn.]  An  old  name  for  a 
table  used  for  medicinal  preparations. 


ABD 

Abalienation,  ab-al-yen-a'shun. 
[Abaliena'tio,  o'nis;  from  ab,  "from," 
and  alie'no,  aliena'turn,  to  "  estrange."] 
Formerly  used  for  decay  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  body ;  also,  loss  or  failing  of 
the  senses  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Abanga,  ab-ang'ga.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  of  a  palm-tree  growing  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  (West  Indies).  The  seeds 
are  considered  very  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  chest. 

Ab-ar-tic-n-la'tion.  [Abarticula'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  ab,  "from,"  and  art'cu- 
ta'tio,  "articulation."]  A  kind  of  ar- 
ticulation admitting  of  free  motion.  See 
Diarthrosis. 

Ab-bre'  vi-at-ed.  [Abbrevia'tus ; 
from  abbrevio,  abbrevia'tum,  to  "short- 
en."] Shortened,  as  when  the  cup  is 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

Ab-bre-vi-a'tion.  [Abbrevia'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  A  part  of  a  word 
shortened  by  cutting  off  one  or  more  of 
its  latter  syllables.  Applied  to  many 
initial  and  medial  letters,  and  contrac- 
tions, of  medical  terms,  which  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

A  bees.     See  Absckss. 

Abdom.     Abbreviation  for  Abdo'.vex. 

Ab-do  men,*  gen.  Ab-doni'i-nis. 
[From  ab'do,  ab'dere,  to  "hide."]  The 
largest  cavity  of  the  body;  the  belly. 
The  same  region  in  the  lower  animals. 
See  Alvus,  Istus  Ventkr,  Venter. 

Ab-dom'i-nal.  [Abdomina'lis ; 
from  abdo'menJ]  Belonging  to  the  abdo- 
men :  ventral. 

Abdominal  Aor'ta.  That  portion  of 
the  aorta  situated  below  the  diaphragm. 
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Abdominal  Ap-on-efi-ro'sis.   The 

conjoined  tendons  of  the  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles  on  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  See  Aponeu- 
rosis. 

Abdom  inal  Gang-'lia  (giing'gle-a). 
The  semilunar  ganglia,  so  named  from 
their  situation. 

Alxlom  iisal  lliny.  An  mil  its  Ab- 
dominis.] The  fancied  ring-like  open- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  ex- 
ternal and  superior  to  the  pnbes.  Through 
it,  in  males,  passes  the  spermatic  cord. 
It  is  also  called  the  Ln'glixal  Ring. 

Ab-dom-I-iia'liy.*  [From  abdo' - 
men.~\  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen; 
ahdoni'inal;  ventral.  In  the  plural  (Ab- 
domina'les)  it  forms  the  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins 
under  the  abdomen  and  behind  the  pec- 
torals. 

Ab-dom-i-nos'co-py.  [Abdomino- 
sco'pia;  from  abdo' men,  and  ckoiteu),  to 
"observe."]  The  examination  of  the 
abdomen  by  percussion,  inspection,  mea- 
surement, or  manual  examination. 

Ab-du  ceiti.  [Abdu'cens;  from  a b, 
"from,"  and  du'co,  duc'tum,  to  "lead,"  to 
"draw."]  Applied  to  muscles  by  which 
the  members  or  limbs  are  drawn  from 
the  mesial  line  (or  axis  of  the  body) ; 
also  to  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ab-duc'tion.  [Abduc'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  the  same.]  That  movement  by  which 
one  part  is  moved  from  another,  or  from 
the  nxis  of  the  body. 

Ab-duc'tor,  o'r/*.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  which  performs,  or 
assists  in  performing,  abduction. 

A  bel mosohus,  4-bel-nios'kus.  [From 
the  Arab,  ab-el-mushk  ;  literally,  the 
"  father  of  musk."]  Musk-seed ;  the 
specific  name  of  the  Hibiscus  abelmos- 
chns.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  called 
grana  moschata  ("musk-seeds"),  are 
employed  in  the  East  in  forming  the 
Puudre  de  Chi/pre,  or  Cyprus  powder, 
used  for  flavoring  coffee. 

Ab-£p-I-thym/i-a.*[From«&,"from," 
"off,"  and  brtd>pia,  "desire."]  A  faulty 
term  (partly  Latin  and  partly  Greek)  for 
paralysis  of  the  solar  plexus,  cutting  off 
communication  between  the  nervous 
s^ystem  and  abdominal  viscera,  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  appetites  and  de- 
sires. 

Ab-er-ra'tion.  [Aberra'tio.  o'nis  ; 
from  ab,  "from,"  and  e/ro,  erra'tum,  to 
"wander."]  Applied  to  a  disordered 
state  of  the  intellect.  Applied  also  to 
the  rays  of  light  when  refracted  by  a 
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lens,  or  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  that 
they  do  not  converge  into  a  focus. 

Ab-e-vac-u-a'tioii.  [Abevacua'tio, 

O'nw;  from  ab,  "from,"  and  evac'uo, 
evacua'tum,  to  "  empty  out,"  to  "  empty."] 
A  medical  term  usually  applied  to  a  par- 
tial or  incomplete  evacuation,  but  by  some 
writers  employed  to  denote  an  immode- 
rate evacuation. 

A'bi-es,::  gen.  A-bi'e-tis.  [Supposed 
to  be  from  06,  -'from,"  and  e'o,  to  "go," 
on  account  of  the  great  height  which 
it  goes  or  extends  from  the  earth.]  The 
specific  name  of  the  Funis  Abies,  or  fir- 
tree.     See  P1NU8. 

A'bies  Excel'sa.*  One  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  Thus,  or  frankincense,  is 
obtained. 

A'bies  L<a'rix.*  The  tree  which 
affords  Venice  turpentine. 

Ab-I-et'ic.  [Abiet'icus;  frcm  a'bies.'] 
Belonging  to  the  fir-tree. 

Abiefin,  or  Abietine,  a-bi'e-tm- 
[Abieti'na;  from  a'bies.]  A  resinous 
substance,  also  called  the  resin  Gamma, 
or  third  in  order,  obtained  from  Stras- 
bourg turpentine. 

Abi'etis  Res-i'iia.*  The  resin  of  the 
fir-tree;  the  Thus,  or  common  frankin- 
cense; spontaneously  exuded  by  the 
Pinus  Abies.     See  Fkankincense. 

Abietite,  a-bl'e-tlt.  [Abieti'tes ; 
from  abies,  and  \i60g,  a  "stone."]  A 
genus  of  fossil  coniferous  plants  in  the 
Wealden  and  Gieensand  formations. 

Ab-Ir-rl-ta'tion.  [Abirrita'tio, 
©'?<?'*;  from  ab,  "from"  or  "  away,"  and 
irri'to,  irrita'tum,  to  "  irritate ;"  denoting 
the  passing  "away"  or  absence  of  irrita- 
tion or  of  vital  irritability.]  Diminished 
irritability  in  the  various  tissues,  and  so 
slightly  distinct  from  Asthenia. 

Ab-lac-ta'tion.  [Ablacta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ab,  "from,"  "away,"  and  fac,  lac- 
tis,  "milk."  See  Lactation.]  The  wean- 
ing of  a  child.  Some  writers  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  ablactation  andweaning. 
By  the  former  they  mean  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  suckling  as  regards 
the  mother;  by  the  latter,  the  same 
period  with  reference  to  the  child. 

Ab-la'tion.  [Abla'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
au'fero,  abla'tum  (from  ab,  "from," 
"away,"  and  fe'ro,  latum,  to  "carry,"  or 
"take"),  to  '"take  away."]  The  re- 
moving of  any  part  by  excision,  extir- 
pation, or  amputation. 

A-blep'sI-a.*  [From  a.  priv.,  and 
l3\iT0i,  to  "see."]  Want  of  sight;  blind- 
ness :  ablep'sy. 

Ab'lu-cnt.      [Ab'luens;    from    ab, 
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"frDni"  or  "away,"  and  lu'o,  latum,  to 
"  wash."]  That  which  washes  away  or 
carries  off  impurities.  See  Abster- 
gent. 

Ab-lu'tion.  [Ablu'tio,  o'nis;  from 
the  same.]  The  separation  of  extraneous 
matters  by  washing.  Anciently  an  in- 
ternal washing  by  administering  profuse 
libations  of  milk- whey. 

Ab-aior'mal.  [ Abaior'mis ;  from  ab, 
"from."  and  no/ma,  a  "rule;"  denoting 
a  departure  from  the  "rule,"  course,  or 
custom  of  nature.]  Contrary  to  the  na- 
tural condition ;  unnatural. 

Ab-o-ana  suaii,*  or  Ab-o-aiia'sus.* 
[From  ab,  "from,"  and  omasum,  the 
"  paunch."]  The  fourth  stomach  of  the 
Ranihiamtia.  From  this  part  of  calves, 
lambs,  etc.,  rennet  is  prepared. 

Abarigjeuis,*  ab-o-rij'e  nis.  [More 
frequently  used  in  the  plural  (Abo.iji- 
nes,  ab-o-rij'e-nez);  from  ab,  "from," 
and  ort'jo,  the  "  beginning."]  Native  or 
original  of  a  country  :   aboriginal. 

Ab-«r'sus.::  [From  ftbo'rior,  abor'tus, 
to  "miscarry."]  A  miscarriage  in  the 
first  or  early  months.  More  properly 
Abortus,  or  Abortion,  wh'ch  see. 

Ab-or'ti-cade.  [Aborticicl'ium; 
from  abor'tus,  and  cozdo,  to  "kill."]  The 
destroying  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  See 
Fceticioe. 

Ab-or'tient.  [  Abor'taeais ;  from 
abo'rior.]  Miscarrying.  Applied  synony- 
mously with  Sterilis.      See  Sterile. 

Ab-oi*'tioii.    [Abor'tio,  o'nis;  from 


abi/t 


abortus,  to  "miscarry."]      The 


morbid  expulsion  of  an  immature  foetus  ; 
a  miscarriage.  In  Botany,  imperfect  de- 
velopment. 

Abor'tioai,  Criminal.     Foeticide. 

Ab-or'tive.  [  Aborti'vus ;  from  the 
same.]  Causing  abortion.  Sometimes 
applied  to  treatment  adopted  for  pre- 
venting further  or  complete  development 
of  disease. 

Abortus.*  [From  the  same.]  See 
Abortion. 

Abrachia,*  ab-ra-ki'a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  iJpax.iw,  the  "arm."]  A  sort  of  mon- 
strosity, consisting  in  the  absence  of 
arms. 

Abranchaa,*a-brank'e-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  /ipiyxa,  the  "gills"  or  "respi- 
ratory organs."]  Literally,  having  no 
organs  of  respiration.  A  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Anellidse  having 
no  extern  il  organs  of  respiration. 

Abranchiata.     See  Abranchia. 

A-bra'sioia.  [Abra'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ab,  "  from"  or  "  off,"  and  ra'do,  ra'sum, 


to    "scrape."]     A  term    for  the   partia) 
tearing  off  or  fretting  of  the  SKin. 

Abrotamim.     See  Abrotonum. 

Abrotonum.     See  Artemisia. 

Ab-roi'o-aiiim  Mas.*  Another  name 
for  Artemisia  Abrotonum,  which  see. 

Ab-rupt'.  [  Abrupt  us ;  from  ab, 
"from,"  "off,"  and  ruiu'po,  rup'tum,  to 
"break."]  Applied  to  leaves  and  roots 
that  seem  broken  off  at  their  extremity. 

A'brus f*re-ca-to'ri-us.*  [From  -fipog, 
"  delicate,"  " elegant/'  nndpreca'lor,  "  one 
who  prays,"  alluding  to  its  use  for  ro- 
saries.] Called  also  Wild  Liquorice,  Li- 
quorice Bush,  Bel  Bean,  and  other 
names.  A  small  shrub  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  also 
in  Egypt,  having  beautiful  scarlet  seeds, 
which  are  employed  for  rosaries,  neck- 
laces, etc.  The  roots  and  leaves  contain 
mucilage,  and  are  sometimes  used  as 
demulcents. 

Abs.  A  Latin  particle,  having  the 
same  force  as  Ab,  which  sec. 

Ab'scess.  [Absces'sus;  from  abs, 
"from,"  and  ce'do,  ces'sum,  to  "go;"  be- 
cause the  matter  "goes  from"  or  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  rest  of  the  body.] 
(Fr.  Abces,  ab'sa'.)  A  tumor  or  swelling 
(usually  large  ami  deep)  containing  pus. 

Abscissa,  Vox.     See  Vox  Abscissa. 

Ab-scis'sioaa.  [Abscas'sio,  o'nis; 
from  ab,  "from,"  "away,"  and  sciu'do, 
sci.s'sum,  to  "  cut."]  Applied  to  a  frac- 
tured bone  when  a  part  of  it  is  cut  off 
and  removed,  or  to  the  cutting  off  of  any 
soft  part,  as  of  a  nerve,  or  the  prepuce,  etc. 

Abscoaisio*  (ab-skon'she-o),  o'nis. 
[From  abs,  "away,"  and  eon' do,  to 
"  hide."]  A  term  formerly  denoting  the 
same  as  Sinus:  an  abscon'si  >n. 

Abs.  febr.=  Absen'tefe'bre.*  "  Fever 
being  absent,"  or,  in  the  absence  of  fever. 

Ab-siai'lhate.  [Absaai'tnas,  at  is.] 
A  combination  of  absinthic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Ab-siai'thic.  [Absin'tnacus:  from 
absinthium.]  Belonging  to  Absinthium; 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ab-saai'than.  [Absiaithi'aia.]  The 
bitter  principle  discovered  in  Absinthium. 

Ab-siBi'tfii-iini.*  [Gr.  dipit^utv.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  for  Wormwood,  the  Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium, and  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  its  tops  and 
leaves.     See  Artemisia. 

Absin'thauaai  Coan-iim'ue.*  An- 
other name  for  the  Artemisia  absinthium, 
or  Wormwood. 

Absaai'thium  ^la-rat  a-amiaai.*  An- 
other name  for  Artemisia  maritima. 
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A !>siii  thinni  Pon 'tl-en m, *  Ab- 
sin  tfliium  Ko-nia'imiii.  Other  names 
for  Artemisia  Pontk  a.  which  see. 

V  bsin  t  hi u in  Sa:i-loni-oum.*  An- 
other name  for  Artemisia  tantOHtca. 

Absin  tli  in  in  ViiI-j?a'ro. ;:  Another 
name  for  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Ab'so-lnte  Al'eo-hol.  Alcohol  as 
free  from  water  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
See  Alcohol. 

Ab-sor'bent.  [Absor'bens;  from 
al>,  "  from,"  and  so/bco,  sorj/tum,  to  "  sip 
or  suck."]  Sucking  up  or  absorbing. 
Applied  to  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  to  the  origins  of  vessels  on 
the  roots  of  plants.  Applied  to  medicines 
which  neutralize  acidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  as  magnesia,  chalk,  etc. 

Absorbent  Sys'tem.  A  term  used 
to  denote  collectively  the  vessels  and 
glands  which  perform  the  function  of 
absorption. 

Ab-sorp'tion.  [Absorp'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  sucking  up  of 
substances  applied  to  the  mouths  of  ab- 
sorbent vessels.  In  Chemistry,  the  suck- 
ing up  or  imbibition  of  a  gas  or  vapor 
by  a  liquid  or  solid. 

Absorption,  Cutaneous.  See  Cu- 
taneous Absorption. 

Absorption,  Interstitial.  See 
Interstitial  Absorption. 

Ab-ste'ini-ous.  [Abste'mins ;  from 
abs,  ''from."  and  teme'tum,  an  old  Latin 
word  for  ''wine:"  others  derive  it  from 
abs,  "from,"  and  ten'eo,  to  "hold"  or 
"keep,"  n  being  changed  to  m.~\  Strictly, 
abstaining  from  wine;  but  generally  ap- 
plied also  to  moderation  in  diet. 

Ab-ster'£ent.  [ Abster'gens,  en'^i's  ; 
from  abxte/ged,  abater' nam,  to  "cleanse.'*] 
Cleansing;  abluent;  abstersive.  Applied 
to  medicines  which  cleanse  from  foulness 
or  sordes. 

Ab'sti-iience.  [Abstinen'tia ;  from 
abs,  "from,"  and  ten'eo,  to  "hold"  or 
"keep;"  to  "abstain."]  The  refraining 
from,  or  sparing  use  of,  food,  liquors, 
etc. 

Abs-trae'tion.  [Abstrac'tio,  o'»  is  ; 
from  abs,  ''from,"  "away,"  and  tra'ho, 
true  turn,  to  "draw."]  The  separating 
of  a  fluid  from  a  salt,  etc.  That  mental 
power  by  which  one  particular  idea  may 
be  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ; 
also,  that  by  which  general  ideas  may 
be  formed  from  those  of  particular  ob- 
jects. Applied  also  to  the  drawing  of 
blood  from  a  l^ood-vessel. 

Ab'sus.*     A    species    of   Cassia,    the 
seeds    of    which,    being    powdered    and 
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mixed  with  sugar,  are  used  in  Egypt  ag 
an  application  to  the  eyes  in  ophthalmia. 

A-bn  ta.:i:"  Another  name  for  the  Pa- 
reira  Bbava,  which  see. 

A-bu  til-on.  Called  also  the  Indian 
or  yellow  mallow.  It  is  mucilaginous, 
and  sometimes  used  for  diarrhoea  in 
cattle. 

Abvaeuation.     See  Abevactation. 

Aeaeia,*  a-ka'she-a;  gen.  Aeaeise, 
a-ka'she-e.  [From  cucfj,  a  "  sharp  point ;" 
the  name  having  been  given  on  account 
of  the  prickles  or  thorns  with  which  the 
tree  abounds.]  A  genus  of  the  Linnsean 
class  Pohjyamia,  natural  order  Letfumi- 
nosse.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  || 
for  gum-arabic. 

Aea'eia  Altera  Trifolia'ta.  Se© 
Spartium  Spinosum. 

Aeaeia  Arabiea.     See  Acacta  Vera. 

Aca'cise  A-rab'i-ea?  Gum'mi.*  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  gum- 
arabic,  obtained  from  Acacia  vera,  and 
other  species  of  Acacia. 

Aea'eia  Cat'e-elm.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  catechu. 

Aea'eia  Iii'dica.*  See  Tamarind  us 
Indica. 

Aea'eia  Vera.*  [From  tftfrutt,  "true."] 
The  "  true  acacia."  The  Egyptian  th^rn, 
or  gum-arabic  tree ;  called  also  Acacia 
Arabiea.  Also,  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  unripe  pods  of  the  Acacia  voarel. 

Aea'eia  Ver'a-vel.*  A  species  afford- 
ing the  juice  called  Acacia  vera. 

Aea'eia  Zey-lon'i-ea.*  A  name  for 
U&mato.vylon  Campeek ianum. 

Aeajon,  a'ka/zhoo'.  The  Anacar- 
dium  Occidentale,  which  see. 

Ac-a-le'phe.*  [Gr.  dKoktupr}.']  The 
nettle.     See  Urtica. 

Ae-a-le'phiis.*  [From  the  same.]  Be- 
longing to  a  nettle.  In  the  neuter  plural 
(Acale'jjha)  applied  to  a  class  of  the 
Radiata,  from  the  stinging  pain  felt  on 
touching  them. 

A-ealy-eine.  [Aealyei'nns,  A- 
eal'ycis;  from  a,  priv.,  and  calyx.'] 
Having  no  calyx. 

A-eamp'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
KapL-TUi,  to  "bend."]  An  inflexible  state 
of  a  joint.     See  Ankylosis. 

A-ean'tha.*  [Gr.  aKaiBa;  from  «««?,  a 
"sharp  point."]  Applied  formerly  to  the 
spine  of  the  back,  or  rather  of  a  vertebra. 
by  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  series 
of  which  the  former  is  constituted.  A 
thorn,  spine,  or  piickle. 

Acantnacea?,*  ak-an-tha'she-e.  The 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants  re- 
sembling the  Acanthus. 
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A-can'thi,*  the  plural  of  Acan'thus, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu- 
ral order,  now  Acanthaceje,  which  see. 

A-can'thine.  [ Acan  tiiinus ;  frotn 
axavda,  a  "thorn."]  Belonging  to  a 
thorn;  thorny,  prickly. 

A-caii'thi-um.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  specific  or  trivial  name  for  the 
Onopor'dium  Acanth turn. 

A-can-tho-ceph'a-lous.  [Acan- 
thoceph  alas;  from  aicajda,  and  KZ(ba\fi, 
the  "  head."]  Having  a  spiny  head.  The 
Latin  term  in  the  neuter  plural  (Acan- 
thoceph' ala)  is  applied  to  a  family  of  the 
Entozo'a  ])arenchyjn' fata. 

Acaiit3io'des.     See  Acanthoid. 

A-canthoid.  [ Acanthoi'des ;  from 
awii'da,  a  "thorn,"  and  eldo$,  a  "form."] 
Having  the  form  of  a  thorn  or  spine; 
resembling  a  spine. 

Acaiithophorous,  ak-an-thofo-rus. 
[  AcaiithopEi'orus ;  from  aicavda,  a 
"  thorn,"  and  <pzpco,  to  "  bear."]  Beset 
with  spines  or  coarse  hairs. 

A-can-tho-po'di-ous.  [Acantho- 
po'dius;  from  aKavda,  and  irov;,  a  "  foot."] 
Having  spinous  petioles. 

A-can-thop-te-ryg' I-i.*  [From  atcav- 
6a,  a  "  thorn,"  and  nrepvyiov,  a  "  little 
wing,"  a  "fin."]  The  name  of  an  order 
of  fishes  having  spiny  fins. 

A-can'thu-lus.*  [From  aicavOa,  a 
"thorn."]  An  instrument  for  extracting 
thorns,  or  sjrictilse  of  wood,  bone,  etc., 
from  wounds. 

A-can'thus.*  [From      mavQa,      a 

"thorn."]  Bear's  breech.  A  genus  of 
the  Linnsean  class  Didynamia,  natural 
order  Acuuthacese. 

Acan'thus  Mollis.*  The  systematic 
name  of  Bear's  breech. 

A-car'di-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
icapdia,  the  "  heart."]  The  condition  of  a 
monster-foetus,  born  without  a  heart,  or, 
rather,  deficient  as  to  the  whole  tho- 
rax. 

Acardioluemia,*  a-kar-de-o-he'- 
me-a.  [From  a,  priv.,  napdia,  the  "  heart," 
and  alua,  "  blood."]  A  deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  heart. 

A-car-di-o-ner'vi-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  Kapdia,  the  "heart,"  and  ner'vus,  a 
"nerve."]  A  deficiency  of  nervous  action 
in  the  heart,  evinced  by  the  sounds 
being  inaudible. 

A-car-di-o-tro'phl-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  Kapdia,  and  rpopf),  "nourishment."] 
Atrophy  of  the  heart. 

Ac-a-ro-i'des.*  [From  ac'arus,  and 
eidog,  a  "  form."]  Resembling  the  Acarus  : 
ac'aroid. 
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A -oar 'pons.  [Acar'pus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  fcapndg,  "  fruit."]  Having  no 
fruit. 

Ac'a-rus.*  [From  aKupfc,  that  which 
cannot  be  cut  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness;  from  a,  priv.,  and  Ksipoj,  to  "cut."]  A 
genus  of  minute  insects  infesting  the  skin. 

Acarus  Au-tuui-na'Iis.*  The  har- 
vest-bug; the  wheal-worm. 

Acarus  I>o-iiics'ti-cus.*  The  do- 
mestic tick,  found  on  the  human  body. 

Acarus  Ric'I-nus.*     The  dog-tick. 

Acarus  Sae'cha-ri.*  ("  Acarus  of 
Sugar.")  An  animalcule  found  in  sugar, 
causing  "  grocer's  itch." 

Acarus  Sca-bi-e'i.*  ("Acarus  of 
Itch.")     The  itch  animalcule. 

A -cat  a-lop-sy.  [Acatalep'sia ; 

from  a,  priv.,  and  KaraXafi^jLvo),  to  "  appre- 
hend."]     Uncertainty  in  diagnosis,  etc. 

A-cat-ap'o-sis.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
KaTaniuco,  to  "  swallow."]  Difficulty  in 
swallowing.     See  Dysphagia. 

A-cau'Iis.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and cau'lis, 
a  "stem."]    Having  no  stem  :  acau'line. 

Ac-$el-e-ra'tion.  Increased  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc. 

Ac-cel-e-ra'tor,  o'r/'s.*  [From  ac- 
cel'eroy  accelera'tum,  to  "hasten/']  Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  of  the  penis  (Accele- 
ra'tor  uri'nse)  whose  action  propels  the 
urine;  also  named  Ejacula'tor  zem'inis, 
from  a  similar  office  as  to  the  semen. 

Ac-ces'slon.  [Acces'sio,  o'nis; 
from  acce'do,  acces'sum,  to  "go  to,"  to 
"approach,"  to  "be  added  to."]  The 
approach,  or  onset,  of  diseases,  or 
of  tits,  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  in 
fevers,  etc. 

Accessorii  Willisii,*  ak-ses-so're-i 
wi!-lis'e-i.  The  "accessory  nerves  of 
Willis,"  so  named  from  the  discoverer. 
The  superior  respiratory  nerves,  a  pair 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord  and  joining 
the  j)ar  vagum. 

Ac-ces'so-r^.  [Accesso'rius ;  from 
the  same.]  Usually  applied  to  muscular 
appendages  that  assist  the  action  of 
larger  muscles. 

Ac'cl-dent.  [Ac/cidens;  from  ac'- 
cido,  to  "happen."]  A  familiar  word 
used  by  the  French  as  synonymous  with 
symptom.     See  Accidentia. 

Ac-ci-den'tal.  [ Accidenta'lis ;  from 
the  same.]  Adventitious;  happening 
unexpectedly.  Applied  by  French  and 
some  English  writers  to  textures  result- 
ing from  morbid  action. 

Accidental  Col'ors.  A  series  of 
optical  phenomena,  so  named  by  Buffbn, 
and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ocular 
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Spectra.  If  the  eye  be  steadily  directed 
for  some  time  to  a  white  wafer  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  be  then  turned  aside, 
a  well-defined  image  of  the  wafer  will  be 
perceived,  with  the  colors  reversed:  the 
wafer  will  appear  dark,  the  ground 
white.  This  new  appearance  is  termed 
the  accidental  color,  or  ocular  spectrum. 
By  using  differently  colored  wafers  we 
obtain  the  following  results: — 
Color  of  wafer.  Color  of  spectra. 

Black White. 

Red Bluish-green. 

Orange  Blue. 

Yellow  Indigo. 

~  f  Violet    with    a 

Green 1      little  red. 

Blue Orange-red. 

Indigo Orange-yellow. 

Violet Bluish-green. 

Darwin  classes  the  Spectra  under  the 
two  heads  of  direct  and  reverse ;  the 
former  depending  on  the  permanence  of 
the  impression,  the  latter  upon  exhaus- 
tion. 

Accidentia,*  ak-se-den'she-a.  [From 
oc'cido,  to  " happen,"  ac'eidens,  "hap- 
pening," "that  which  happens."]  A 
chance  or  occurrence  happening  to  one 
unexpectedly:  an  ac'cident. 

Ac-cip'i-ter.*  [From  accip'io,  to 
"take."]  A  bird  of  prey.  In  the  plural 
(Accipitres,  ak-sip'e-trez)  applied  to  an 
order  of  birds,  including  the  hawk, 
eagle,  etc.,  called  also  Rapa'ces,  and 
Rapto 'res,  from  their  rapacious  or  pre- 
datory character. 

Ae-cli'mat-ed.  [Acclima'tus.  Fr. 
acclimate,  akvklevmavta'.]  Thoroughly 
accustomed  to  a  climate. 

Ac-cli-ma-ti-za'tion.  [Acclimati- 
za'tio,  o'nis.]  The  process  or  state  of 
being  acclimated. 

Ac-cli'vis.*  [From  ad,  "to,"  and 
cli'i'us,  the  "side  of  a  hill."]  "Sloping 
upwards."  Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its 
fibres,  the  Ohli'quus  inter'nus. 

Accouchement  (Fr.),  ak'koosh'moN6'. 
[From  accoucher,  ak'koo'sha',  to  "  put  to 
bed,"  to  "deliver."]  The  act  of  being 
delivered ;  delivery. 

Accoucheur,  ak^koo^shun'.  [From 
the  same.]  A  man-midwife;  an  obstetri- 
cian. 

Ac-cre'tion.  [Accre'tio,  o'm's  ;  from 
ad,  "to,"  and  cres'co,  ere' turn,  to  "grow."] 
The  process  by  which  nutrient  particles 
are  added  to  the  various  tissues.  The 
adhering  together  of  parts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers,  etc. 
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Accphala.     See  Acephalts. 

Acephalia.1  as-e-fa'le-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  KetpaXt),  the  "  head."]  A  form  of 
fatal  monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  want 
of  the  head. 

Acephalobrachia,*  a-sefVlo-bra- 
ki'a.  [From  a,  priv.,  Ke<pa\n,  the  "head," 
and  Pfjaxiuv,  the  "arm."]  A  form  of 
foetal  monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  head  and  arms. 

A-cephva-lo-bra-chi'us.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  having  neither 
head  nor  arms. 

A-^epha-lo-car'di-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  K£<l>a\ri,  the  "head,"  and  KapMa,  the 
"heart."]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  con- 
sisting in  the  absence  of  head  and  heart. 

A-ceph va-lo-car'di-us.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-fcetus,  without  head 
and  heart. 

Acephalochirus,*  or  Acephalo- 
cheirus,*  a-sefva-lo-ki'rus.  [From  a, 
priv.,  xecpaXfi,  the  "head,"  and  xtip,  the 
"hand."]  A  monster-foetus,  without 
head  and  hands. 

Acephalocyst,*  a-sef'a-lo-sist. 

[Acephralocys'tis;  from  a,  priv.,  K€(pa\f\y 
the  "  head,"  and  Kvang,  a  "  bladder."] 
The  headless  hydatid,  formed  like  a 
bladder. 

A-ceph 'a-lo-gas'ter.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  KEbaXfi,  the  "head,"  and  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach"  or  "belly."]  A  monster- 
foetus,  without  head,  chest,  and  upper 
part  of  the  belly. 

A-cephva-lo-gas'trX-a.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  consist- 
ing in  the  want  of  head,  chest,  and 
belly. 

A-ceph'a-lo-po'dl-a.*  [From  a,  priv., 
KEipaM,  the  "head,"  and  -novq,  nuSog,  the 
"  foot."]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  consist- 
ing in  the  absence  of  head  and  feet. 

A-cephva-lop'o-dus.;:  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster- foetus,  without  head 
and  feet. 

Acephalorachia,*  a-sePa-lo-ra'- 
ke-a.  [From  a,  priv.,  Kecpah),  the  "head," 
and  paxis,  the  "spine."]  A  form  of  mon- 
strosity, consisting  in  the  want  of  head 
and  spinal  column. 

A-cephva-Io-ra'chi-us.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  spinal  column. 

Acephalostoma.      See  Acephalos- 

TOMUS. 

A-ceph'a-lo-sto'ml-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  K£pa\n,  the  "head,"  and  aropa,  a 
"mouth."]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  con- 
sisting in  the  want  of  a  head,  but  with 
an  aperture  like  a  mouth. 
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A-$epl»xa-los'to-mns,*  or  A-$epli%- 

a-los'to-ma.*  [From  the  same.]  A 
monster-foetus,  without  a  head,  but 
having  an  aperture  like  a  mouth. 

A-seph'a-lo-tho-ra'ci-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  KejxiXij,  the  "head,"  and  0-5p«£,  the 
"chest."]  A  form  of  monstrosity, 
consisting  in  the  want  of  head  and 
chest. 

A-seph'a-lo-tho'rns.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  chest. 

A-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  a,  priv,  and 
K£[>a\rj,  the  "head."]  Without  a  head: 
aceph'alous.  In  the  neuter  plural 
(Aceph'ala)  applied  to  a  class  of  Mol- 
lusca  having  no  appearance  of  a  head. 

A'^er.*     The  maple. 

A^'era,*  the  plural  of  A'cer,  a  "ma- 
ple-tree,"— forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Ace- 
rack  M. 

A'^er  Sac-«*lia-ri'iiiim.*  The  sugar- 
maple-tree. 

Aceraceav*  as-e-ra'she-e,  or  A-^er- 
in'e-se.*  [From  a'cer,  the  "maple-tree."] 
A  natural  order  of  plants  including  the 
maple. 

A$'e-rate.  [Ace'ras,  n't  is.]  A  com- 
bination of  aceric  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

A-cer'bi-ty.  [Acer'bitas,  n'tis ; 
from  acer bus,  "crude,"  "harsh."]  Sour- 
ness, with  harshness. 

A-c6r'ic  [Acer'icus;  from  acer, 
the  "  maple-tree."]  Pertaining  to  the 
Acer.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  juices  of  A'cer  campes'tre,  and  A'cer 
pseu' do-plat' an  us. 

Acerineae.  [From  the  same.]  See 
Ace  raceme. 

A$'er-ose.  [Acero'sus ;  from  a' ens, 
averts,  "chaff."]     Chaffy;  like  chaff. 

A-cer'vu-lus.:|:"  [Diminutive  of  acer- 
vu»,  a  "heap."]  The  collection  of  sand- 
like particles  found  in  the  pineal  gland : 
an  acer'vule. 

A-ces'^ent.  [Acas'cens;  fromaces'- 
co,  to  "grow  sour."]     Becoming  sour. 

A-ce'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ace'tum, 
"vinegar,"  applied  in  Pharmacy  to 
preparations  of  vinegar. 

A$-e-tab'ii-lum.*  [From  ace'tum, 
"vinegar."]  A  little  cup  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  holding  vinegar.  Applied,  in 
Anatomy,  to  the  round  cavity  in  the  Os 
inwtminatum  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  Osfemoris. 

A^'e-tal.  A  compound  of  aldehyde 
with  ether;  formed  by  the  action  of  pla- 
tinum   black   on   the  vapor   of  alcohol 


with  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  a 
colorless,  very  fluid  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odor,  suggesting  that  of  Hun- 
gary wines. 

A£-e-ta'ri-iim,*  plural  A^-e-ta'ri-a* 
[From  ace'tum,  "vinegar."]  A  salad 
made  of  roots  or  herbs  mixed  with  oil, 
salt,  and  vinegar. 

Aceta'riiim  Scor-bu'tl-cnm.*  A 
kind  of  pickle  for  scorbutic  patients. 

A^'e-tate.  [Ace'tas,  st'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  acetic  acid  with  a  base. 

A-cet'ic.  [Acet'icws;  from  ace'tum, 
"vinegar."]  Belonging  to  vinegar.  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  the  product  of  acetous 
fermentation. 

A-cet'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  Phar- 
maceutical preparations  of  vinegar. 

Acet'ic  A$'i«l.  [Ac'idum  Acet'i- 
ciim.]  The  sour  principle  which  exists 
in  vinegar.  It  occurs  ready-formed  in 
several  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; it  is  also  generated  during  the 
spontaneous  fermentation  of  many  vege- 
table and  animal  juices.  Two  kinds 
are  known  in  Pharmacy, — viz. :  Ac'idum 
acet'icum  dilu'tum,  "dilute  acetic  acid," 
or  common  distilled  vinegar,  with  very 
minute  portions  of  uncombined  mucilage 
and  extractive.  Ac'idum  acet'icum  for' - 
tins,  "strong  acetic  acid."  This  variety 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood, 
generally  that  of  oak  coppice  deprived 
of  its  bark,  and  is  then  termed  pyrolig- 
neous  acid;  also  by  decomposing  the 
acetates  by  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  then 
termed  radical  vinegar;  and  when  mixed 
with  camphor  and  essential  oils,  it  is 
called  "Henry's  Aromatic  Essence  of 
Vinegar,"  and  Marseilles  or  Thieves' 
Vinegar,  or  Vinaigre  des  Qua  t re  Volcurs 
(ve'negR'  da  katR  \Vluit').  See  Gla- 
cial Acid. 

A-ceti-fi-osVtioii.  [Acetifica'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  ace'tum,  and  fa'cio,  to 
"make."]  The  act  or  process  of  making 
vinegar. 

A$'e-tite.  [Ace'tis,  If  its  ;  from  ace'- 
tum.] An  erroneous  name  for  the  salt 
of  acetous  acid,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  acetic  acid,  given  when  these  acids  were 
supposed  to  be  different.  The  proper 
term  is  Acetate,  which  see. 

A$-e-tom'e-ter.  [Acetom'etrum ; 
from  ace'tum,  and  utrpou,  a  "measure."] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  vinegar. 

A^'e-tdne.  A  substance  found,  as  an 
impurity,  associated  with  pyro-acetic 
spirit,  or  naphtha. 

A^-e-to'sa.*     [From    a' ceo,    to    "be 
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aour."]     The   specific    name    of    Hum  ex 

ftr(  t<X<l. 

A-ee-to-sel'la.*  [From  accto'sa.]  The 
former  Pharmacopceial  name  (Lend.  Ph. 
183ff)  for  the  Ox<</ix  aeel&bella. 

A-ce'fou«*.  [Aoeto'*us:  from  ace'- 
tu»t.]      Pertaining  to  vinegar;  acetic. 

A-ce'tiim. i;  [From  a'eeo,  to  "be 
sour."]  Acetic  or  acetous  acid  in  a  very 
diluted  state;  common  vinegar.  The 
varieties  of  vinegar  known  in  commerce 
are  three: — Wine  vinegar,  Malt  vinegar, 
and  Sugar  vinegar.  The  strongest  malt 
vinegar  is  termed  proof  vinegar,  and  is 
called  by  the  manufacturer  Xo.  24 ;  it  is 
estimated  to  contain  4.73  per  cent,  of 
real  acetic  acid.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

A^V-tyl.  A  hypothetical  radical, 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  from  ethyl,  by  oxi- 
dating processes.  It  pervades  a  series 
of  compounds,  including  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Achseiiiuiii,*  a-ke'ne-um ;  written 
also  Ac he'iiiiim.  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Xaivw,  to  "open."]  An  hulchiscent  fruit: 
it  is  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  dry,  and 
having  the  integuments  of  the  seed  dis- 
tinct from  it. 

Aclieir,  a-klr',  or  Acheirus.  See 
Achirts. 

Achillea*  ak-il-le'a.  A  genus  of 
syngenesious  plants.  The  A.  ayer'atum 
has  properties  similar  to  those  of  tansy. 
The  A.  millefo'lium,  common  yarrow  or 
milfoil,  is  sometimes  used  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  etc. :  also  in  hemorrhage. 

A-efcil'lii  Ten 'do.*  (The  "Tendon 
of  Achil'les.")  The  strong  tendon  of  the 
yaxtrocne 'nn'i,  or  gtistrocne'iniu*  and  xo/se' us 
muscles.  Also  called  Chorda  Magna, 
or  the  "great  sinew." 

Acliirous,  a-kl'rus,  or  Acheirous. 
[Achi'rus,  orAehei'rus;  from  a.  priv., 
and  \np,  the  "  hand."]    Having  no  hands. 

Achlaniydeoas,  ak-la-mid'e-us. 

[Aclilamyd'eus:  from  a,  priv.,  and 
xXa/zu?,  a  "  short  cloak."]  Without  calyx 
or  corolla. 

Aclme,*  ak'ne.  [Gr.  oVi.]  A  shred  of 
lint.  A  flake  of  mucous-like  substance 
on  the  cornea. 

Acnolons,  ak'o-lus.  [Ach'olns ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  ^0X17,  "bile."]  With- 
out bile  :  deficient  in  bile. 

A'chor,* plural A-eho'res.  [Gr. dx'p, 
"scurf"  or  "dandruff."]  A  small  pus- 
tule containing  a  straw-colored  fluid, 
and  forming  scaly  eruptions  about  the 
head  of  young  children;  a  species  of 
scald-head. 
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Aciioristns*  ak-o-ris'tiis.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  Jtfwpt^tt,  to  "separate."]  A 
sign  or  symptom  which  is  inseparable 
from  (or  which  invariably  accompanies) 
a  particular  state  of  health  or  disease. 

Ach'ro-a.:i  [From  u,  priv.,  and  \p6af 
"color."]  A  colorless  state  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  color- 
ing matter  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Com- 
pare Dyschroa. 

Acti'ro-mat'ic.  [Achroniat'iens; 
from  a.  priv.,  and  w^pa,  "color."]  That 
which  does  not  admit  the  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  Lenses  in  which  the 
prismatic  aberration  of  light  (caused  by 
refraetion)  is  corrected,  are  termed  achro- 
matic. 

A-etiro'ma-tism.  [Achromatis- 
nuis;  from  the  same.]  The  correction 
of  the  aberration  of  light  arising  from 
refraction. 

A-eh-ro  ina-top'si-a.*  [From  ft,  priv., 
Xowpa,  "color."  and  oipn,  "vision."] 
Inability  to  distinguish  colors:  achro'- 
mat  >psy. 

Acnylosis,*  ak-e-lo'sis.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  X"X<%,  "juice,"  and  hence 
"chyle."]     Deficient  ebylification. 

Achyniosis.*  ak-e-mo'sis.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  X'^oq,  "chyme."]  Deficient 
chy  notification. 

Aeia,*  a'she-a.  [From  ci'cus,  a  "  nee- 
dle."] A  word  used  by  Celsus,  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  thread  in  a  needle 
with  which  a  suture  is  made  to  join  the 
lips  of  a  wound;  also,  the  suture  itself. 

A-cic'u-la,*  plural,  A-cic'n-Ue.  [Di- 
minutive of  dens,  a  "needle."]  A  little 
needle:  an  ac'icule.      See  Spicula. 

A-cic'n-lar.  [Aeienla'ris:  from  aclc'~ 
ula.]     Like  a  small  needle:  spicular. 

A-cic'u-la-ted.  [Acicnla'ttis.] 

Having  ac  ieulsr. 

Ae'id.  [Ae'idus,  A^'idnm:  from 
a' ceo,  to  "be  sour."]  Sour;  sharp  to  the 
taste,  like  vinegar.  As  a  noun  it  signi- 
fies a  compound  substance  which  unites 
in  definite  proportions  with  alkaline 
bases,  and  has  the  property  of  turning 
vegetable  blues  to  red. 

A^'idayHhe  plural  of  Actoum,  an  acid. 

AcxI-dif'er-ous.  [Acidif'erus; 

from  ar'idum,  an  "acid,"  and  ft'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  containing  acid. 

A-cid  I-fi'a-ble.  [Acidifiab'ilis : 
from  <if/idus,  "sour,"  and  fi'o,  to  "be- 
come."]     Capable  of  becoming  acid. 

A-cUTI-fi-ca'tion.  [Acidifica'tio, 
©';</*.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming, 
or  impregnating  with,  acid.  See  next 
article. 
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A-cid'i-fy.  [From  aq'idm,  "sour," 
and  fa'cio,  to  "make."]  To  make  sour 
or  acid;  to  convert  into  an  acid. 

A-cid'I-fy-ing.  [Acidif 'icus ;  from 
ac'idas,  &nd  fa'cio,  to  "make."]  Making 
acid;  converting  into  an  acid. 

Acidifying  Prin'ci-ple.  That 
which  forms  an  acid. 

Ac-id-im'e-ter.  [Acidim'etrum : 
from  ac'idum,  an  "acid,"  and  ukrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  strength  of  acids  or  the 
amount  of  free  acid.  See  next  ar- 
ticle. 

Ac-id-im'e-try.  [Acidime'tria ; 
from  ac'idum,  "acid,"  and  picrpao,  to 
"measure."]  The  process  by  which  the 
strength  of  acids  is  measured,  or  by 
which  the  amount  of  uncombined  or  free 
acid  is  determined. 

A-cid'I-ty.  [Acid'itas,  a'tis  ;  from 
ac'idus,  "sour."]  The  quality  of  sour- 
ness.    See  Acor. 

Acidometer.     See  Acidimeter. 

A-cid'u-ia-ted.  [Acidula'tus;  from 
acid'ulus,  "slightly  acid."]  Slightly 
blended  with  acid. 

A-cid'u-lous.  [Acid'ulus;  from 
the  same.]     Slightly  acid;  subacid. 

Ac'i-dum,* plural  Ac'i-da.  [The  neu- 
ter form  of  ac'idus,  "sour."]  An  Acid, 
which  see. 

Acies,*  a'she-ez  or  a'se-ez.  [From  a*?), 
a  "sharp  point."]  A  name  for  iron  or 
steel. 

Ae-i-nac'i-form.  [Acinacifor'mis; 
from  acin'aces,  a  "scimitar."]  In  the 
form  of  a  scimitar. 

Ac-i-ne'si-a,*  or  Ak-I-ne'sI-a.* 
[From  a,  priv.,  and  Kivrjjig,  "motion."] 
Loss  of  motion  in  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  body. 

Ac'I-ni.*  The  plural  of  Acinus,  which 
see. 

A-cin'i-forni.  [Acinifoi/mis;  from 
acinus,  a  "grape"  or  "grape-stone."] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  grape  or 
grape-stone.     See  Acinus. 

Ac/i-nose,  or  Ac'i-nous.  [Acino'- 
sus;  from  the  same.]  Having  acini, 
or  full  of  acini. 

Ac'i-nus,*  or  Ac'I-mos.*  [Gr.  mivog, 
the  "stone  of  grapes;"  a  "grape."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  (cufim)  to  the  small 
granulations  composing  the  substance 
of  the  liver  and  other  glandular  bodies. 
Also  a  term  used  in  Botany  to  denote 
the  small  berries  which  form  the  fruit  of 
the  bramble,  rasp,  etc.  Also  a  species 
of  thyme. 

Ac-I-pen'ser.*         The    sturgeon,    a 


genus  of  fishes  from  which  isinglass  is 
prepared.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

Acme.*  [Or.  dKfxfj,  the  "point," 
"top,"  "  period  of  greatest  vigor."]  The 
highest  degree,  or  height,  of  a  disease; 
the  crisis. 

Ac'ne.*  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
ac'me,  because  it  is  apt  to  affect  those 
who  are  in  the  bloom  of  life.]  A  papu- 
lar eruption,  mostly  occurring  on  the 
face,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the 
neck,  shoulders,  or  breast. 

Ac'ne  Rosa'cea*(ro-za'she-a).  Pim- 
ples on  the  face;  the  conspicuous  erup- 
ti  n,  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  on  the  nose 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  face,  in 
drunkards.  Called  also  Gut'ta  Rosea,  or 
Rosy-drop. 

Acoelius,*  a-se'le-us,  or  Acce'lios.* 
[From  a,  priv.,  and  KotXia,  the  "belly."] 
Having  no  belly ;  wasted  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  this  appearance. 

A-col'o-gfy.  [Acolo'gia;  from  axo$, 
a  "remedy,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "discourse."] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  remedies.  By 
some  the  term  is  limited  to  the  considera- 
tion of  surgical  and  mechanical  remedies. 

A-con'dy-lous.  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Koi>d^\o;,  a  "joint."]     Without  joints. 

Ac'o-nite.     The   common    name   for 

ACONITUM  NAPELLUS. 

Aconitia,*  ak-o-nish'e-a,  or  A-con'i- 
iin.  [Acoiiiti'na;  from  aconi'tum.] 
An  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  princi- 
ple of  aconite.     It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Ac-o-nit'ic  Ac/ id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  aconite. 

Ac-o-ni'ti  Fo'll-um.*  ("Leaf  of 
Aconite.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  Aconi'tum 
nupel'lus. 

Aconi'ti  Ra'dix.*  ("Root  of  Aco- 
nite.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for 
the  root  of  Aconitum  napellus. 

Ac-o-iii'tum.*  [From  Ac'onse,  a  place 
in  Bithynia  where  it  was  common.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  and  tops  of  Aconitum  napellus. 

Aeoni'tum  Xa- pel 'Ins.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  aconite. 

A'cor,  ©'r/.s.*  [From  a! ceo,  to  "be 
sour."]  Acidity,  as  in  the  stomach  from 
indigestion. 

A-co;ri-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kopsco, 
to  "satisfy."]     Insatiable  hunger. 

A-cor'inous.  [Acor'mus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  tcoppog,  the  "  trunk  of  a  tree."] 
Having  no  stem. 

Ac'o-rus,*  Ac'o-rnm.*  [Gr.  atcopov.] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph. 
1836)  for  Acorus  calamus.     A  Linnaean 
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genus    of    the    class    Hcjcandn'a,    order 
Munogynia,  Jussieuan  system  Aroidese. 
Ac  orus  A-sI-at'i-cus,  Ac  orus  Ve'- 

rus.:;     Other  Dames  for  Aeorus  calamus. 

Ac'orus  Cai'a-inus.-  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  sweet  nag.  See 
preceding  article. 

Acotyledoiv*  a-kot-I-le'don.  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  wrvkridSiv,  ovo$y  a  "seed-lobe."] 
A  plant  having  no  seed-lobe:  without  a 
cotyledon.  In  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
division  of  the  Jussieuan  system.  See 
next  article. 

Acotyledones,*  a-kot-i-le'do-nez. 
[Fruin  the  same.]  Acotyledonous  plants; 
plants  whose  seeds  have  no  distinct  co- 
tyledons. The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  what  are  more  commonly  named 
cryptogamic  plants,  such  as  ferns,  mosses, 
lichens,  etc.,  in  which  there  are  no  seeds, 
properly  so  called,  but  which  are  propa- 
gated by  undivided  spherical  bodies 
called  spores. 

A-cot-y-led'o-nous.  [Acotyledo'- 
neus,  Acotyle'donus ;  from  the  same.] 
Having  no  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  See 
Cotyledon. 

Acoumeter,  a-koo'me-ter  or  a-kow'- 
me-ter.  [Acou'metrum;  from  iikovo), 
to  "  hear,"  and  phpou,  a  "measure."]  An 
instrument  for  estimating  the  extent  of 
hearing. 

Acouophonia,*  a-koo-o-fo'ne-a. 

[From  dKovoi,  to  "hear,"  and  §wr\y  a 
"voice"  or  "sound."]  A  mode  of  aus- 
cultation in  which  the  observer  places 
his  ear  on  the  chest  and  analyzes  the 
sound  produced  by  percussion. 

A-eous'ma,  at*'*.*  [From  d/covcj,  to 
"hear."]  A  species  of  depraved  hear- 
ing, in  which  sounds  are  imagined  as  if 
really  heard. 

Acoustic,  a-koos'tik  or  a-kow'stik. 
[ Acous'ticus ;  from  eucomrris,  a  "hearer."] 
Pertaining  to  sound,  or  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Anciently  applied  to  remedies  (called 
acoustica  medicamenta)  for  deafness. 

Acoustic  Duct.  See  Meatus  Au- 
niTORirs. 

Acous'tic  Xerve.  The  auditory  nerve, 
or  Pertio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair. 

A-cous'tics.  {Acous'tica;  from 
cLKovoi,  to  "hear."]  The  doctrine  of  the 
theory  and  principles  of  sound:  the  sci- 
ence of  sound. 

Ac-quis'i-tive-ness.  According  to 
Phrenology,  that  faculty  or  propensity 
which  impels  to  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty. 

Acraepalus,*  a-krep'a-lus,  or  A- 
crsep'a-los. ;:  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kpai- 
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71-0X7?,  "drunken  or  gluttonous  excess."] 
Correcting  the  effects  of  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

A-cranl-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  "cranium."]  A  species  of 
defective  development  consisting  in  par- 
tial or  total  absence  of  the  cranium. 

Acratia,*  a-kra'te-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Kfjdroi,  "  strength."]  Weakness,  ini- 
potency. 

Ac'rid.  [From  a' cer, or  a' cris,"  sharp."] 
A  term  applied  to  substances  producing 
a  disagreeable  sense  of  irritation  or  burn- 
ing on  the  tongue  or  in  the  fauces. 

Ac'rl-mo-ny.  [Acrimo'nia:  from 
a'cris,  "  sharp,"  "  acrid."]  A  sharp,  acrid, 
corrosive  quality,  biting  to  the  tongue. 

Ac'rimony  of  the  Humors.  A 
change  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  causing  disease. 

A-crin'I-a,*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kpivo), 
to  "discern,"  to  "secrete."]  A  diminu- 
tion or  total  suppression  of  the  secretions. 

A-cri'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kpioi$, 
a  "judgment."]  A  state  of  disease  in 
which  there  is  either  no  crisis,  or  in  which 
no  judgment  or  opinion  can  be  formed. 

Ac'ri-ta.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  *p«Vw, 
to  " discern, "  to  "perceive,"  to  "judge."] 
A  subdivision  of  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier, 
including  animals  which  have  no  trace 
of  any  organs  of  perception  or  of  any 
nervous  system.  It  comprehends  Polypi, 
Infusoria,  and  other  animals  of  the  very 
lowest  type. 

A-crit'i-cal.  [Ac'ritus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  Kpirvg,  "judged,"  from  KpivuAo 
"judge."]     Having  no  regular  crisis. 

Ac-ro-bjs'ti-a.*  [From  axpov,  "ex- 
tremity," and  &v(x>,  to  "cover."]  The  pre- 
puce. 

Ac'ro-dont.  [Ac'rodon ;     from 

aicpov,  "extremity"  or  "summit,"  and 
odovg,  656i/T-os,  a  "tooth."]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  scaly  Saurii  having  teeth  an- 
kylosed  to  the  summit  of  the  alveolar 
ridge. 

Ac-ro-dyn'i-a.*  [From  axpov,  "ex- 
tremity," and  ocvvr,,  "pain."]  Acute 
rheumatism  of  the  extremities,  head, 
hands,  or  feet. 

Ac'ro-gen.  An  acrogenous  plant. 
See  next  article. 

A-cro&'e-nous.  [Aero  Venus;  from 
axpov,  " summit,"  and  yii>ix>, to  "be  born."] 
Growing  from  their  tops.  The  Latin 
term  in  the  plural  feminine  (Acrogense, 
a-kroj'e-ne)  is  applied  to  plants  which 
grow  from  their  external  points,  and 
whose  increase  is  in  length  maiuly. 

Ac-ro-ma'nI-a.*     [From  oicpos,  "ex* 
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freme,"  and  p.avia,  "  madness. "]  Con- 
firmed or  incurable  madness. 

A-cro'ml-al.  [Acromia'lis.]  Per- 
taining to  the  acromion. 

A-cro'mi-on.*  [From  aKpov,  "ex- 
tremity" or  "  summit,"  and  &i*os,  the 
"shoulder."]  The  projecting  process  of 
the  Scapula. 

Ac-rom-pha'U-on,*  Acrom'pha- 
Ion.*  Ac-rom-pha'li-um,*  Acrom- 
ptiulum.  [From  aKpov,  "summit"  or 
"point,"  and  dupaXos,  the  "navel."]  The 
centre  of  the  navel,  to  which  the  cord  is 
attached  in  the  foetus. 

Acron'ycal.     See  Acronyctous. 

Ac-ron-jM?'tous.  [  Acronyc'tus ; 
from  ixKpov,  "extremity,"  and  vv\,  wicroq, 
"night."]  Applied  to  stars  appearing 
at  sunset  and  disappearing  at  sunrise 
(sunset  and  sunrise  being  the  two  "ex- 
tremities of  the  night") ;  in  other  words, 
to  stars  or  planets  when  opposite  the 
sun. 

Ac'ro-splre.  [Acrospi'ra;  from 
axpov,  "extremity,"  "end,"  and  <nreXpa, 
any  thing  wound  round  another.]  A 
sprout  or  plumule  from  the  end  of  seeds 
when  germinating. 

A-crot'ic.  [Acrot'icus;  from  aKpog, 
"extreme,"  "outermost  part."]  Belong- 
ing to  the  external  surface.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Acrotfica)  to  an  order 
of  the  class  Eccritica,  in  Good's  classifi- 
cation. 

Ac'ro-tism.  [ Acrotis'mus ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  xpdros,  the  "pulse."]  A  defect 
of  the  pulse. 

Ac-tin-I-for'mis.*  [From  olktiv,  or 
dicris,  a  "ray."]  Exhibiting  the  form 
or  appearance  of  rays.  The  same  as 
Actinoides. 

Ac' tin-ism.  [Actinism  us:  from 
dkriv.]  That  branch  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  radiation  of 
heat  or  light  (Mayne);  but  more  usually 
the  chemical  power  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
distinguished  from  light  or  heat. 

Ac-tin-o-car'pous.  [Actinocar'- 
pus;  from  clktiv,  a  "ray,"  and  Kafmog, 
"fruit."]  Having  trophosperms  radiated 
like  the  rays  of  fruit. 

Ac-tin-occr-atc.  Ac-tin-oc'cr-ous. 
[  Ac  t  inocera't  us.  Ac  tinoc'crus ;  from 
ixrivj  and  <ipa;,  a  "  horn."]  Having  parts 
like  radiated  horns. 

Ac-tin-o'dcs.  The  same  as  Actinoid. 

Ac'tin-oid.  [  Actinoi'des ;  from 
dxrtv,  a  "ray,"  and  e}6og,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling rays,  or  a  ray. 

Ac-tin'o-lite.  [Actinolithus:  from 
dKriv,  a  "ray,"  and  \i$og,  a  "stone."]     A 


species  of  mineral  composed  of  radiated 
crystals. 

Ac-tin-om'c-tcr.  [Actinom'c- 

trum:  from  clktiv,  a  "ray,"  and  ucrpoi,,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  strength  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Ac-tin-o-zo'um,*  or  Ac-tin-o-zo'- 
on*  (plural  Actinozo'a).  [From  olktIv, 
and  ^wov,  an  "animal."]  The  name  of 
certain  Acephala  Gastrica  having  ap- 
pendages, and  often  the  arese  of  the  sur- 
face, radiated. 

Ac  t ion.  [Ac'tio,  o'nis;  from  a' go, 
ac'tum,  to  "do,"  to  "act."]  The  exer- 
cise of  an  active  power;  a  faculty  or 
function  of  the  body. 

Ac'tivc.  [Acti'vus;  from  the  same.] 
Acting  with  energy.  Applied  to  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  to  certain  medicines, 
and  to  surgical  remedies. 

Ac'tu-al  Cau'tc-ry'.  [From  Kaioj,  to 
"burn;"  or  tcavrfipiov,  a  "red-hot  iron,"  a 
"branding-iron."]  A  red-hot  iron,  or 
fire,  used  by  surgeons  as  a  cautery,  be- 
cause it  really  burns  away  the  part  or 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  contra- 
distinction to  caustic  substances,  termed 
potential  cauteries,  which  produce  a 
similar  result  without  actual  burning. 
Also  called  Ignis  actualis,  "actual  fire." 
See  Cautery. 

A-cu'lc-ate.  [Aculea'tus ;  from 
acu'leus,  a  "prickle."]     Having  prickles. 

A-cu'le-us.*  [From  a'cus,  a  "needle."] 
A  prickle  arising  from  the  bark  or  epi- 
dermis of  any  part  of  a  plant,  and 
which  may  be  peeled  off"  with  the  bark. 

A-cu'ml-natc.  [  Acumina'tus ; 

from  acu'men,  acu' minis,  a  "point," 
"sharpness."]  Pointed;  tapering  to  a 
point. 

Ac-u-prcs'sion.  [ A c u pres'sio ;  from 
a'cus,  a  "needle,"  and  pre'mo,  pres'sum, 
to  "press."]  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson's  plan  of 
securing  against  haemorrhage  in  wounds 
or  operations,  by  inserting  a  needle 
through  the  skin  below  the  divided  ves- 
sel, and  returning  its  point  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface  again,  the  ends  being  left 
out  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Ac-u-punc'ture.  [Acupunctu'ra; 
from  a'cus,  a  " needle,"  and  pun' go,  2)unc'- 
turn,  to  "prick."]  A  small  puncture 
made  with  a  needle. 

A'cus  Can-nu-la'ta.*  A  trocha  r :  a 
cannulated  needle  used  in  surgery. 

Acus  In-tcr-punc-to'ri-a.*  A 
couching-needle,  used  in  operating  on 
the  eye. 

A'cus  Opli-thal'mi-ca. *  A  couching 
or  ophthalmic  needle. 
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Ac  us  Tri-qne'tra.*  A  trochar:  a 
three-cornered  needle. 

Ac-ut-an  yu-lar.  or  Ac- fit -an  :n- 
late.  [Acutangula'ris,  Acutangu- 
latus:  from  aeu'tus,  "sharp,"  and 
an'yulus,  a  "corner."]  Having  sharp 
angles. 

A-cute'.  [Acu'tus;  from  ac'uo,acu'- 
tum,  to  "sharpen,"  to  "point."]  Ending 
in  a  point.  Applied  also  to  diseases 
having  violent  symptoms  attended  with 
danger,  and  terminating  within  a  few 
days. 

Ac-u-te-nac'u-lnm.*  [From  a' ens,  a 
"needle,"  and  tenaculum,  a  "handle."] 
A  handle  for  a  needle.  Also  called  Porte- 
aiyuille. 

A-cya-no-blep'sI-a.*  [From  a,  priv., 
Kvavoq,  "  blue,"  and  /JActtoj,  to  u  look,"  to 
"see."]  Defect  of  vision  by  which  blue 
color  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Acyesis,*  as-i-e'sis.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Kvrjaig,  "pregnancy."]  Sterility  in 
women. 

Ad.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
"to,"  "at,"  "by,"  "towards,"  "near," 
"with,"  etc.  In  compound  words  the 
d  is  usually  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  following  letter.  Thus,  ad  becomes 
ac  before  c,  al  before  I,  up  before  p,  etc. 

Ad.  or  Add.  =  Ad'de,  adda'tur*  etc. 
"Add,"  or  "let  there  be  added." 

Ad  Def.  Animi  =  Ad  de/ectionem 
animi*  (ad  de-fek-she-o'nein  an'e-mi). 
"To  fainting." 

Ad  Deliquium*  (de-lik'we-um),  or 
Ad  Deliq'uium  Animi.*  "To  faint- 
ing."  Used  in  directions  for  venesection. 

Ad  2  Vic.  =  Ad  du'as  vi'ce**  "At 
two  times,"  or  "at  twice  taking." 

Ad  liib.  =  Ad  libi'tum*  "At  plea- 
sure." 

A-dac'ry-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
SuKpou,  a  "tear."]  A  deficiency  of  the 
iachrymal  secretion. 

Adaemonia,*  a-de-mo'ne-a.  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  dai(jioj>>,  "fortune."]  Restless 
or  unhappy  thoughts;  anxiety. 

Ad'a-mant.  [Ad'amas,  Adaman'- 
tis:  iVoina,  neg.,  and&i/^w,  to  "subdue."] 
L  terallv,  "that  which  [on  account  of  its 
hardness  J  cannot  be  subdued."  Diamond, 
the  hardest  of  all  substances. 

Ad=a=sn  an  'tine.  [  Adaman'tinus ; 
fr  >m  the  precediug.]  Having  the  hard- 
ness or  lustre  of  adamant. 

Adam's  Apple.    See  Pomum  Ad  ami. 

Ad-ap'ler.   A  tube  used  in  Chemistry 

for  increasing  the  length  of  the  neck  of 

a    retort,   or    for    connecting    the    retort 

with    the  receiver,  where  the  orifice  of 
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the  latter  is  not  large  enough  to  admit 
the  beak  of  the  retort. 

Ad-de-pha  jii-s.i.  [From    ddrjv,    or 

abbr\v,  "abundantly,"  and  tyaytlv,  to  "eat."] 
Voracious  appetite,  or  Bulimia. 

Ad'di-son's  Dis-ease'.  The  Melasma 
supra-renale,  first  described  by  him. 

Ad-di-ta-men  tuin.  [From  ad'do, 
ad'ditum,  to  "add"  or  "adjoin."]  A 
small  suture  sometimes  found  added  to 
the  lambdoid  and  squamous  sutures. 

Ad-du'ceiis.-i:'  [From  ad,  "to,"  and 
du'co,  to  "lead,"  to  "draw."]  Drawing 
together:   addu'eent. 

Ad-duc'tion.  [Adduc'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  That  movement  by 
which  one  part,  as  a  limb  or  finger,  is 
drawn  to  another,  or  to  the  mesial  line. 

Ad-duc'tor.  o'r?'«.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  muscles  that  perform  adduc- 
tion.    See  Antithenar. 

A 'den,*  gen.  Ad'enis.  [Gr.  abr\v,  a 
"gland."]     A  gland.     A  bubo. 

Ad-en-al'&I-a.*  [From     dlr\v,     a 

"gland,"  and  d\yog,  "pain."]  Pain  in  a 
gland:  adenal'gy. 

Adxen-em-pnrax'is.*  [From  a&rjv,  a 
"gland,"  and  e^pa^ig,  "obstruction."] 
Glandular  obstruction. 

Ad-en 'I-form.  [Adeniform'is ; 

from  a! den,  a  "gland."]  Formed  like  a 
gland;  glandiform.     See  Adenoid. 

Ad-en-i'tis,  irfts.*  [From  difjv,  a 
"gland."]  Inflammation  of  a  gland; 
bubo. 

Aden-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  difjv,  aSho^, 
a  "gland,"  and  d6vi>r},  "pain."]  Pain  in  a 
gland.     See  Adenalgia. 

Ad-en-og'ra-phy.  [Adenograph'- 
ia;  from  dbr\j,  a  "gland,"  and  ypd<po},  to 
"write."]  A  treatise  or  dissertation  on 
the  glandular  system. 

Ad'en-oid.  [Adenoi'des;  from  drrjv, 
a  "gland,"  and  eldos,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  gland. 

Ad-en-ol'o-£y.  [Adenolo'gia;  from 
ddrjv,  a  "gland,"  and  \6yos,  a  "discourse."] 
The  doctrine  of  the  glandular  system. 
The  science  which  treats  of  glands  or 
of  the  glandular  system. 

Ad'en-o-me-nin'ge-ns.*  [From  dbn>, 
a  "gland,"  and  pfwyl*  a  "membrane."] 
Applied  to  mucous  or  pituitous  fever 
(Febn's  adenomeningea),  because  the 
membranes  and  follicular  glamls  of  the 
intestines  were  held  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  the  complaint. 

Acien-011-co'sis,*  or  Ad'en-oii-Uo'- 
sis.*  [From  d6fjv,  a  "gland,"  and  dyxdto, 
to  "puff  up"  or  "swell."]  Swelling  of  a 
gland. 
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Ad'en-o-ner'vons.      The    same    as 

Adenoxeurosus,  which  see. 

Ad  en-o-neS-ro'sus. ::  [From  dSfjv, 
a  ''gland/'  and  vavpov,  a  " nervre."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  plague  {Febris  adenoneu- 
rosa),  because  situated  in  the  nerves 
and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  and 
groin:  adenonerv'ous. 

Aden  o-phar-y  n-gi'tis,  idis* 

[From  dhf)!t,  a  "  gland,"  and  <p<ipvy%,  the 
"pharynx."]  Inflammation  of  the  ton- 
iils  and  pharynx. 

Ad  en-opa-thal'mi-a.-*  [From  ddfjv, 
a  "gland,"  and  6pda\[x6g,  the  "eye."]  In- 
flammation of  the  Meibomian  glands: 
adenophthal'my. 

Adven-o-phy'ma.*  [From  ddnv,  a 
"gland,"  and  <pu^a,  a  "tumor."]  The 
swelling  of  a  gland.  When  it  occurs  in 
the  liver  it  is  called  hepatophyma. 

Ad'en-o-scle-ro'sis.*  [From  dSfii; 
a  "gland,"  and  c-*A>7poa),  to  "harden."] 
A  hard,  indolent  swelling  of  a  gland, 
not  of  a  scirrhous  character. 

Ad'en-ose.  [Adeno'sus;  from  a  den, 
a  "gland."]  Having  mauy  glands; 
glandulous. 

Ad-en-ot'o-my.  [  Adenoto'mia ; 
from  dSf/u,  dSeuog,  a  "gland,"  and  repiucj, 
to  "cut."]     Dissection  of  the  glands. 

Adephag-ia.     See  Addephagia. 

A'deps,  gen.  Ad'I-pis.*  A  Latin  term, 
signifying  fat,  animal  oil. 

A'deps  An-ser-i'nus.*  Goose-grease. 

A'deps  O-vil'lus.*  Fat  of  the  sheep ; 
mutton-suet. 

A'deps  Pra^-pa-ra'tus.*  Prepared 
lard. 

A'deps  Sn-il'lns.*  Hog's  lard  ;  Ax- 
ungia  porcina.     The  same  as  Lardum. 

Ad-he'sion.  [Adlirc'sio,  o'nis; 
from  ad,  (i  to,"  and  hse'reo,  hsesum,  to 
"  stick."]  That  property  by  which  cer- 
tain bodies  attract  others,  or  their  par- 
ticles adhere  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation. 

Ad-he  sive.  [Adhresi'vns ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  the  property  of  ad- 
hesion.    See  Glutinous,  Viscous. 

Adhesive  Iii-flaii:-iita'tioii.  [In- 
fliunma'tio  adhaesi'va.]  The  process 
by  which  the  sides  of  incised  wounds, 
being  brought  into  exact  contact,  unite 
without  suppuration,  constituting  union 
by  the  fir st  intention. 

Ad-he'sive  Plas'ter.  [Emplas'- 
trum  Adha?si'vuni.]  Common  nam* 
for  the  Emplastrum  Resume,  which  see. 

Ad-i-an'tum.*  [Gr.  ddiavrov  ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  (W^w,  to  "moisten;"  so  named 
because  less  juicy  than  many  other 
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ferns,  or  because  the  leaves  are  not 
easily  moistened.]  A  genus  of  ferna 
called  maiden-hair,  from  which  a  syrup 
termed  eapillaire  is  prepared.     See  Ca- 

PILLAIRE. 

A-diva-pho-re'sis.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Siajjopcco,  to  "  perspire."]  Deficient 
cutaneous  perspiration.  See  Adiap- 
neustia. 

A-dl-aph'o-rus.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Siapspai,  to  "  differ."]  Formerly  applied 
to  medicines  which  did  neither  good  nor 
harm ;  also  to  neutral  salts :  adiaph'o- 
rous. 

A-df  ap-nens'tl-a.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  diam/so),  to  "breathe  through,"  to 
"evaporate."]  The  absence,  obstruction, 
or  diminution  of  perspiration. 

Adipocere,  or  Adipoeire,  adxe-po- 
ser'.  [Adipoce'ra:  from  a'deps,  ad'ipis, 
"fat,"  and  ee'ra,  "wax."]  A  peculiar 
substance  like  fat,  or  spermaceti,  formed 
by  the  spontaneous  conversion  of  the 
flesh  of  man  or  other  animals  when 
placed  for  a  considerable  period  in  moist 
situations  or  tinder  water ;  also  called 
Grave-wax. 

Ad'i-pose.  [Adipo'sus ;  from  a'deps, 
ad'ipis,  "fat."]  Of  the  nature  of  fat; 
fatty. 

Ad'ipose  Ar'te-ries.  The  bx'ancheg 
of  the  diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and 
renal  arteries,  because  they  supply  the 
fat  round  the  kidneys. 

Ad'ipose  Mem'brane,  Ad'ipose 
Tis'sue.  Cellular  membrane  with  fat 
collected  in  its  cells. 

Ad-I-po'sis.*  [From  a'deps.]  The 
growth  of  fatness  or  obesity. 

A-dip'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Siiba, 
"thirst."]  Absence  of  thirst;  a  genus 
of  the  order  Dysorexise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  nosology. 

A-dip'sous.  [ Adip'sus.  or  Adip'sos; 
from  the  same.]  Allaying  thirst.  Ap- 
plied to  medicines  and  fruits  which  so  act. 

Ad'jec-tive.  [  Adjecti'vtis :  from 
adjio'io,  adjec'tvm,  to  "  add  to."]  Ap- 
plied to  coloring  matters  which  require 
to  be  fixed  through  the  addition  of  an- 
other substance  termed  a  mordant. 

Ad'ju-vant.  [Ad  Jo  vans ;  from 
ad'juvo,  to  "  assist."]  Assisting  other  re- 
medies. 

Ad-mix  ture.  [Admistn'ra;  from 
ad,  "to"  or  "with,"  and  mis' ceo,  mis' turn 
or  mix' turn,  to  "mix."]  A  mixing  or 
blending  one  substance  with  another. 

Admov.  =  Admo've,*  "apply,"  or 
Admovea'tnr,*  "let  there  be  applied." 

Adnata.     See  Tunica  Adnata. 
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Ad'nate.  [Adiia'tus;  from  <W,  "to," 
anil  nas'cor,  na'tu*,  to  "  be  born,"  to 
"grow."]    Connected  or  jjnuvn  together. 

Ad-o-les'cence.         FAdolescentia, 

ad-o-lcs-sen'she-a. ;  from  adoles'eo,  to 
"grow,"  to  "grow  up  to  maturity."] 
Youth:  the  period  between  puberty  and 
fall  development :  from  fourteen  or  fifteen 
to  about  twenty-five  in  males,  and  from 
twelve  or  thirteen  to  twenty- one  in 
females. 

Ad-op' ter.     The  same  as  Adapter. 

Ad-os-cu-la'tion.  [Adoscula'tio, 
o'nis;  from  ad,  "to"  or  "towards,"  and 
oe'eulor,  oscula'tus,  to  "  kiss."]  The  im- 
pregnation of  plants  by  the  pollen  coming 
in  contact  with  the  pistils;  the  joining  or 
inserting  one  part  of  the  plant  into  an- 
other. Also  the  external  contact  of  the 
genital  organs  of  the  opposite  sexes  in 
birds  and  fishes  during  impregnation, 
instead  of  the  insertion  of  that  of  the 
male. 

Ad  Pon'dus  Om'ni-um.*  "  To  the 
weight  of  the  whole."  Used  in  prescrip- 
tions to  indicate  the  proportion  of  some 
particular  ingredient. 

Adrag-Miiliiai.     See  Tragacanthin. 

Adst.  Fe'bre  =  Adstan'te  fe'bre.% 
"Fever  being  present,"  or  when  the 
fever  is  on. 

Acl'ult.  [Adul'tus;  from  adoleo, 
adul'txm,  to  "grow  up."]  Applied  to 
animals  arrived  at  maturity  ;  also  some- 
times applied  to  plants.     See  iETAS. 

Ad-ul-te-ra'tion.  [Adultera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  adul'tero,  adulter  a' turn,  to 
"  adulterate,"  to  "  counterfeit."]  The  cor- 
rupting of  pure  ingredients  with  others 
resembling  them,  but  of  inferior  value. 

A-dustion.  [Adus'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
adu'ro,  adnstum,  to  "burn,"  to  "scorch."] 
A  synonym  of  cauterization;  the  appli- 
cation of  the  actual  cautery  to  any  part 
of  the  body.     See  Ambustio. 

Ad  ven  ti  tious,  ad-ven-tish'us.  [  Ad  - 
veiiti'tius:  from  adve'nio,  adventum,  to 
"come  to,"  to  "come  to  accidentally."] 
That  which  is  accidental  or  acquired,  in 
opposition  to  what  is  natural  or  heredi- 
tary. 

Ad-ver-si-fo'li-ate.  [Adversifo'- 
lias:  from  adver'nus,  "against,"  and  fo- 
lium, a  "leal."]  Having  leaves  against 
or  opposite  to  each  other. 

Ad-y-na'im-a.  •  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
dvvant<;y  "  power."]  Loss  or  deficiency  of 
vital  power  :   adyn'amy. 

Ad-y-nam  ic.  [Adynam'icus.] 

Pertaining  to  Adynamia. 

JEdoeitis  (e-de-i'tis),  irfw-*      [From 
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aitoia,  the  "parts  of  generation,"  tho 
"  pudenda."]  Inflammation  of  the  pu- 
denda. 

.lid  otodynia,1-  e-de-o-din'e-a.  [From 
aiVWa,  the  "  pudenda,"  and  odvvn,  "pain."] 
Pain  in  the  genital  organs,  from  what- 
ever cause. 

JE-do?-o-£rra'pliI-a.*  [From  aitohi, 
the  "pudenda,"  and  ypm/>«,  to  "write."] 
Description  of  the  parts  of  generation. 

^E-doe-o-lo'&i-a.*  [From  akbla,  the 
"pudenda,"  and  Xoyug,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  the  parts  of  generation, 
their  structure  and  functions;  also  that 
branch  of  Anatomy  or  Physiology  treat- 
ing of  the  same. 

^-doe-op-so'plii-a,*  or  vE-dop-so'- 
phi-a.*  [From  aifola,  the  "pudenda," 
and  ipwpkd,  to  "make  a  noise."]  The 
sound  caused  by  the  escape  of  wind 
from  the  womb  per  car/ in  am,  or  from 
the  bladder  per  urethra m,  in  females. 

.JE-do?-os'co-py.  [iEdceosco'pia, 
or  .dEdceop'sia ;  from  ai6oTa,  the  "pu- 
denda," oKoneoj,  to  "see;"  oipig,  "vision."] 
Examination  or  inspection  of  the  pu- 
denda. 

^E-doe-ot'o-my.  [JEdoeoto'mia; 
from  air.oTa,  the  "pudenda,"  and  rr^w,  to 
"cut."]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of 
the  parts  of  generation. 

iE-gag-ro-pi'lus. ;:  [From  aiyaypog, 
the  "wild  goat,"  and  riXos,  "hair  wrought 
into  felt."]  A  concretion  found  in  the 
stomach  of  goats,  deer,  cows,  etc.,  com- 
posed of  hair  collected  on  the  tongue  of 
the  animal  in  licking  itself,  and  swal- 
lowed. 

iEg'ilops  (ej'il-ops).  o'p?*.*  [From  al'£, 
diyog,  a  "goat,"  and  wi//,  the  "eye."]  A 
sinuous  ulcer  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  larmier  or  infra-orbital  glandular 
sac  of  goats:  now  considered  to  be  only 
a  stage  of  the  fit-tufa  lachrymal-is. 

iEgobronclioplioiiy,  e-go-bron-kof- 
o-ne.  [JlSgobroiiclioplio'iiia;  from 
a?£,  a  "goat," "and  bronchopho'tiia.]  Tho 
bleating  and  bronchial  voice ;  the  prin- 
cipal symptom  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 
See  Bronchophony. 

iE-g-o'nl-a.*  (Contraction  of  jEfjo- 
pho'nia.)  A  minor  degree  of  a?gophony, 
or  a  resonance  of  voice  intermediate  be- 
tween well-marked  bronchophony  and 
aegophony. 

iEgophowy,  e-gof  o-ne.  [iEgopho'- 
nia;  from  at'£,  diyo$,  a  "  goat,"  and  (boivft, 
the  "  voice*"]  In  auscultation,  a  strong 
resonance  of  the  voice,  jerking  and 
tremulous,  like  that  of  the  goat  or  kid. 
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JEolipile,  e-ol'e-pll.  [From  JE'olus, 
the  "  god  of  the  winds,"  and  pi' la,  a 
"ball."]  Literally,  "bolus's  ball."  A 
hollow  ball  of  metal  with  two  orifices  on 
opposite  sides.  If  water  be  placed  in 
such  a  ball  and  converted  to  steam,  the 
escape  of  the  latter  reacting  on  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  made  to  communicate  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  ball. 

iEora,*  e-o'ra.  [From  aioypeu),  to  "  raise 
into  the  air."]  A  species  of  gestation; 
swinging. 

jEiluilibrium,*  e-kwi-lib'bre-um. 
[From  se* quits,  "equal,"  and  li'bro,  to 
"balance,"  to  "weigh."]  Literally,  a 
"balancing  of  forces."  That  rest  which 
occurs  when  many  forces  applied  to  the 
same  body  are  equally  opposed.  In  Me- 
dicine it  signifies  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

JE'qui-valved.  [iEquival'vis;  from 
te' quits,  "equal,"  and  vat'ufe,  "folding 
doors."]  Having  equal  valves.  Applied 
to  a  dehiscent  pericarp  so  formed. 

A'er.*  [From  dijp,  depog,  "  air,"  the  "at- 
mosphere."] The  natural  air  we  breathe  : 
atmospheric  air. 

Aerate,  a/er-at.  [From  the  preceding.] 
To  impregnate  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A'e-rat-etl.  [A'eratus.]  Applied  to 
liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

A'er  Fix'us.*  Fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

A-e'ri-al  Ae'icl.     Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Ae' rial  Plants.  Certain  plants  which 
can  live  by  absorption  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, without  requiring  their  roots  to 
be  fixed  to  any  place ;  as  the  Flos  a'eris. 
See  AEROPHYTUAr. 

Aeriferous,  a-er-ifer-ous.  [Aer'ifer; 
from  a'er,  "air,"  and /Wo,  to  "bear,"  to 
"carry."]  Air-bearing.  Applied  tc  the 
air-passages,  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  etc. 

A'er-I-fl-ca'tion.  [Aerifica'tio, 
o'nis;  from  a'er,  "air"  or  "gas,"  and 
fa'eio,  to  "make."]  The  converting  of 
a  body  into  gas. 

A'er-I-form.  [  Aerifor'mis ;  from 
a'er,  "air"  or  "gas."]  Having  the  form 
of  air  or  gas  :  gaseous. 

A-er-o-dyn-am'ic.  [Aerodynam'i- 
ens:  from  dfip,  and  dvva/ug,  "power."] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  of  the  air. 

A-er-o-dyn-am'ics.  [Aerodyn- 

am'ica:  from  the  same.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  air  and  its  properties  while  in 
motion. 

A-er-og'ra-pliy.  [  Aerogrrapli'ia ; 
from  a'er,  "  air,"  and  ypfyo),  to  "  write."] 
A  description  of  the  air. 


Aerolite,  a'er-o-lit ■  ;  written  also 
A'e-ro-llth.  [From  dfip,  the  "atmo- 
sphere," and  \(do;,  a  "  stone."]  A  certain 
meteoric  stone  which  falls  from  the 
heavens:  an  aerolite  or  aerolith.  Also 
termed  a  Mcteorolite.     See  Brontolith. 

A-er-ol'o-gy.  [Aerolo/gia;  from 
dfip,  "air,"  and  Adyoj,  a  "discourse."]  A 
treatise  or  consideration  of  the  proper- 
ties of  air. 

A-er-om'e-ter.  [Aerom'etriim ; 
from  dfip,  "air,"  and  phpov,  a  "measure."] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
mean  bulk  of  gases. 

A-er-om'e-try.  [Aerome'tria ; 

from  the  same.]  The  ascertaining  of 
the  physical  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  their  nature  and  history. 

A-er-o-pno'bi-a,*  [From  df)p,  "air," 
and  (pofjog,  "  fear."]  A  dread  of  any  cur- 
rent of  air  ;  because  in  hydrophobia  and 
some  other  diseases  it  induces  a  parox- 
ysm :  aeroph'oby. 

Aeropliyte,  a'er-o-phit.  [Aeroph'- 
ytuni;  from  drip,  "air,"  and  (pvrou,  a 
"  plant."]  A  plant  that  lives  in  the  air 
without  being  rooted  in  the  earth.  See 
Aerial  Plants. 

A-e-ros'co-py.  [From  dfjp,  "air," 
and  cKoniu),  to  "survey,"  to  "examine."] 
The  investigation  of  the  air. 
-  ^Erose,  e'ros.  [.Ero'sus;  from  ses, 
te'ris,  "copper"  or  "brass."]  Of  the 
nature  of  copper;  coppery. 

A-er-o-stat'ic.  [Aerostat 'ions ; 

from  dijp,  "air,"  and  aranxr),  the  "science 
of  weights."]  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  the  weight  of  air,  or  Aerostatics. 

A-er-o-statios.  [Aerostat'ica ; 

from  the  same.]  The  doctrine  of  air, 
its  specific  gravity,  and  properties  in  a 
state  of  rest. 

A-er-os-ta'tion.  [Aerosta'tio, 

o' nis;  from  a'er,  and  sto.  sta'titm,  to 
"stand."]  Literally,  "  standing  (or  being 
suspended)  in  the  air."  The  raising  and 
supporting  of  heavy  bodies  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  heated  air  or  light  gases  re- 
ceived into  a  spherical  bag  called  a 
balloon. 

^E-ro'sus      Lia'pis.*  ("  Coppery 


Stone. 


A  name  for  h 


apis  calami  nans. 


from  the  notion  of  its  being  n  copper  ore. 
iE-rn'giii-ous,  or  iE-ru-glia'e-ous. 

[JErugiiao'siis:  from  serif  go,  xru'gim's.] 

Pertaining  to  copper-rust,  or  verdigris. 
Applied  to  a  bluish-green  color  like 
verdigris,  or  like  the  leaves  of  some  pine- 
trees. 

JE-ru'go,*  gen .  ^E-rn'gin-is.     [Con- 
traction of  se'ris  rubi'yo,  the  "  rust  of  cop- 
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per."  Sec  JEs.]  The  rust  of  a  metal, 
especially  copper.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  of  the  impure 
subacetate  of  copper.     See  Verdigris. 

jfis,*  gen.  JE'ris.  The  Latin  term  for 
"copper"  or  "brass." 

JEh  Co-rin'thi-um.*  [JEs,  "  brass/' 
and  Cor  in' thins,  belonging  to  "Corinth."] 
A  kind  of  brass  produced,  as  it  is  said,  by 
an  accidental  mixture  of  metals  at  the 
burning  of  Corinth.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  Pliny,  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Corinth  long  before  the  burning  of  that 
city. 

Ms  Us'tuiii.*  [JEs,  "copper,"  and 
us'tus,  "burnt:"  from  u'ro,  us'tum,  to 
"burn."]  Burnt  copper:  a  preparation 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
rough  brimstone,  laid  in  strata,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt  sprinkled 
on  each  layer,  and  exposed  to  the  fire 
till  the  brimstone  is  burned  out.  It  has 
been  called  JEs  Ven'eris  (  Venus  being  one 
of  the  ancient  names  for  copper),  jEs  cre- 
ma'tum,  Cl'nis  ze'ris,  Cro'cus  Veneris,  etc. 

iEsculin,  or  iEsculine,  es'ku-lin. 
An  alkaloid  lately  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  the  JEsculus  Hippocastanurn,  or  horse- 
chestnut;  supposed  to  be  a  febrifuge. 

iEstates,*  es-ta'tez.  [The  nominative 
plural  of  ses'tas,  "summer."]  Heat-spots; 
freckles;  sunburnings.     See  Ephelis.    ■ 

iEstliesia,*  es-the'se-a.  [From  dicdd- 
vofiai,  to  "perceive,"  to  '"feel."]  Per- 
ception: feeling;  sensibility. 

^Esthesis,*  es-the'sis.  [From  the 
same.]  Feeling  or  sensibility ;  also,  sense 
or  sensation. 

^Es-thet'ic.  [  JEsthet'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  the  under- 
standing, or  mental  perception.  The 
Latin  term,  in  the  plural  neuter  (jEs- 
thet'ica),  forms  the  name  of  an  order  of 
the  class  Neurotica  in  Dr.  Good's  ar- 
rangement. 

^Es-tbet/ics.  [^Esthet'ica ;  from 
the  same.]  Literally,  the  science  of  the 
sensations  or  perceptions.  The  science 
which  explains  the  cause  of  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  nature  or  art. 

iEs-ti-va'tioii,  or  Es-ti-va'tion. 
[iEstiva' tio,  o'nis;  from  trsti'ro,  sesti- 
va'tum,  to  "spend  the  summer,"  to  "re- 
tire for  the  summer  season."]  The  state 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  flower 
are  folded  in  the  bud :  pignoration. 

JEs-tu-a'ri-um.*  [From     se.s'tus, 

"heat,"    "boiling   water,"   the    "tide."] 

Literally,  a  place  where  there  is  boiling 

or  raging  water:  hence,  an  estuary  (i.e. 
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an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  part  of  a  river  in 
which  the  tide  rises).  A  stove  for  apply- 
ing dry  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at 
once  :  also  a  vapor-bath. 

iEstus,*  es'tus.  (See  preceding  arti- 
cle.) Heat,  as  well  natural  heat  in  in- 
tense degree,  as  that  which  is  the  effect 
of  inflammatory  disease. 

iEs'tus  \  o-lat'i-cus.*  The  sudden 
flushing  of  the  face;  also  Strophulus 
volaticus,  or  wild-fire  rash  of  children. 

^'tas,*gen.JE-ta'tis.  "Age."  Differ- 
ent writers  have  designated  different 
stages  in  the  life  of  man;  but  perhaps 
the  most  usual  division  is  into  five 
periods,  as  follow  : — 

1.  Infancy  (infan'tia),  generally  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  about  the  seventh 
year,  or  to  the  second  dentition.  2. 
Childhood  {pueri'tia),  extending  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  the  period  of  puberty.  3.  Adoles- 
cence {adolescen'tia),  or  Youth,  reaching 
in  males  from  the  age  of  about  fifteen  to 
twenty-five;  in  females,  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-one.  4.  Adult  Age,  or  Man- 
hood (viril'itas  or  se'tas  viri'lis,  the 
"manly  age"),  extending  from  the  close 
of  adolescence  to  about  the  fiftieth  year. 
5.  Old  Age  (senec'tns),  which  compre- 
hends the  declining  portion  of  life. 

The  Roman  writers  again  subdivided 
Manhood  into  different  stages,  as  iE'TAS 
Firma'ta,  the  prime  or  full  strength  of 
man, — the  age  from  thirty  to  thirty-five; 
iE'TAS  Matu'ra,  the  age  of  maturity  or 
prudence, — the  age  of  fifty. 

Old  age  was  variously  subdivided,  as 
iE'TAS  Provec'ta,  advanced  age;  iE'TAS 
Ingraves'cens,  the  age  when  the  weight 
of  years  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt;  iE'TAS 
Decrep'ita  or  Crep'ita,  decrepit  age: 
reckoned  from  the  sixtieth  year,  and  end- 
ing in  death. 

^-the're-a.*  [Neuter  plural  of  sethe'- 
rens,  "ethereal."]  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  preparations  of 
ether.     See  Ether. 

^E'tlii-ops,*  or  E'tlii-ops.*  [From 
aiQio^,  "  black."]  A  name  anciently  given 
to  several  black  powders. 

iE'tliiops  An-ti-iiio-iii-a'lis.:;:  A 
term  applied  to  a  compound  of  ^Ethiops 
mineral  with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

iE'tliiops  Mar'tial.  An  old  name 
for  the  deutoxide  of  iron. 

iE'thiops  Min'e-ral.  The  black  sul- 
phuret of  mercury  (Hydrar'gyri  Sulphu- 
re'tum  Ni'yrum).  As  an  anthelmintic,  it 
has  been  called  Pondre  Vermifuge  Jfercu- 
rielle  (poodR  veR'rne  fiizh'  meR'ku're-ein. 
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JE'thiops  per  se*  (per  se).  The 
name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  the  gray 
oxide  formed  by  long  agitation  of  mer- 
cury in  a  bottle  half  full  of  air. 

^E  tliiops  Ve£-e-tab'i-lis.:;:  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  charcoal,  prepared 
by  burning  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  in  the 
open  air  and  reducing  it  to  a  black 
powder. 

JCth'o-gen.  [From  cuOog,  "fire,"  or 
"light/1  and  ytwau,  to  "produce."]  A 
compound  of  boron  and  nitrogen,  which 
gives  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light 
when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

JS'thrl-scope.  [From  dipQa,  the 
"clear  sky,"  and  erswreoj,  to  "observe."] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  for  indicating  the  power  of  the 
clouds  in  preventing  radiation.  It  con- 
sists of  the  differential  thermometer, 
having  one  of  the  balls  excluded  from 
the  light  and  the  other  placed  in  a 
polished  metallic  cup.  Exposed  to  a 
clear  part  of  the  sky,  the  heat  radiated 
from  it  escapes  rapidly,  and  the  tem- 
perature falls;  exposed  to  a  cloud,  the 
radiated  heat  is  restored  and  there  is  no 
reduction  of  temperature. 

iE«tliu'sa  Cy-na'pl-um.*  Lesser 
Hemlock,  or  Fool's  Parsley;  a  plant  of 
the  order  Umbelliferae,  possessing  poi- 
sonous properties.  It  yields  an  alkaloid 
called  cynapia. 

^•ti-ol'o-£y.  [JEiiolo'jg;ia;  from 
atria,  "cause,"  and  \6yo;,  a  "discourse."] 
The  science  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Aetites,*  a-e-ti'tez.  [From  derog,  an 
"eagle,"  \iQog,  a  "stone,"  being  under- 
stood.] Eagle-stone.  A  clay-ironstone, 
hollow,  and  containing  another  substance 
within  it  of  variable  composition. 

Af-fec'tion.  [Affec'tio,  o'nis  ;  from 
officio,  affectum,  to  "affect,"  to  "dis- 
turb."] Nearly  synonymous  with  "dis- 
ease," as  inflammatory,  nervous,  or  rheu- 
matic affection,  etc. 

At fer-ens.-*  [From  ad,  "  to,"  and/eVo, 
to  "bring."]  Applied  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  or  Vasa  afferentia :  afferent. 

Aflferentia,*  af-fer-en'she-a,  the  plu- 
ral neuter  of  Afferent  which  see. 

Af-fin'i-ty.  [Affin'itas,  st'tis  ;  from 
nd,  "to,"  "on,"  and  fi'uis,  "boundary:" 
affinis,  "on  the  boundary,"  "near," 
"connected  with,"  "neighboring."] 
Literally,  "connection  by  marriage." 
That  kind  of  attraction  by  which  differ- 
ent classes  of  substances  combine  to 
form  new  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
alkali  with  an  acid,  forming  a  salt.  As 
marriage  unites  persons  of  different  or 
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opposite  sexes,  so  affinity  unites  sub- 
stances of  different  and  often  opposite 
qualities:  e.g.  a  supporter  of  combustion 
with  a  combustible,  an  alkali  with  au 
acid,  etc.  Affinity  is  sometimes  used, 
but  less  appropriately,  to  denote  attrac- 
tion in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Af- 
finity of  Aggregation. 

Single  or  Simple  Affinity  is  the 
power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies 
combine. 

Elec'tive  Affinity  denotes  the  pre- 
ference which  one  body  manifests  in 
combining  with  another  rather  than 
with  a  third  or  fourth,  etc. 

Double  Elective  Affinity  occurs 
when  two  compounds  decompose  each 
other  and  two  new  compounds  are 
formed  by  an  exchange  of  elements. 
Thus,  when  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  are  mixed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  leaves  the  zinc  and  unites  with  the 
potassa,  forming  sulphate  of  potassa, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with 
the  zinc,  producing  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Quies'cent  Affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of  a 
compound  in  their  present  state,  prevent- 
ing decomposition. 

Divellent  Affinity  (from  divel'lo, 
to  "pull  apart,"  to  "separate")  is  that 
which  tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of 
a  compound  in  a  new  form,  producing 
decomposition.  In  mixing  different  com- 
pounds, if  the  sum  total  of  the  divellent 
be  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  qui- 
escent affinities,  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Disposing  Affinity  is  that  which 
promotes  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
combine  in  a  particular  way,  by  pre- 
senting to  them  a  third  substance  which 
exerts  a  strong  attraction  to  the  com- 
pound they  form:  when  the  combina- 
tion has  been  effected,  the  third  sub- 
stance may  be  withdrawn.  Some  writers 
call  this  tendency  to  unite  the  affinity 
of  intermedium,  or  intermediate  affinity. 
Berthollet  styles  it  ''reciprocal  affinity." 
Affin'ity  of  Ag,-g,re-g,a'tion.  A  force 
by  which  two  substances  tend  to  com- 
bine and  form  an  aggregate,  without 
their  properties  being  changed.  An- 
other term  for  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Affin'ity,  Chem'1-cal,  or  Affinity 
proper.  That  property  or  attraction  by 
which  different  elements  unite  with  each 
other,  forming  new  substances.  Sea 
Affinity. 

Affinity,  Intermediate.  See  Af- 
finity (Disposing). 
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Aftin'ity,  Vi'tal.  That  power  which 
forms  the  solids  and  fluids  from  the 
common  circulating  fluids. 

Af-fla'tus.*  [From  ad,  "to,"  "upon," 
and  jl<>,  jia'tum.  to  "blow."]  Applied  to 
a  species  of  erysipelas,  as  if  blown  upon 
by  an  unwholesome  blast. 

A  f- flux' us.*  [From  ad,  "to"  or 
"towards,"  and  flu'o,  flux'um  or  fluc'- 
tnm.  to  "flow."]  Afflux;  a  name  given 
in  former  times  to  a  supposed  reciprocal 
influence  of  terrestrial  bodies:  it  was 
compared  to  the  effect  of  a  magnet  on 
iron,  and  of  amber  on  chaff.  A  (flux  as  or 
afflux  is  also  used  to  denote  the  flow  or 
determination  of  blood  or  other  fluid  of 
the  body  to  a  particular  part. 

Af-fii'siou.  [Aflfu'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ad,  "to,"  "upon,"  httd/un'do,  fu'sum,  to 
"pour."]  The  pouring  of  water  on  a 
substance  to  cleanse  it.  Applied  to  the 
pouring  on  a  patient,  in  certain  fevers, 
of  a  liberal  quantity  of  cold  water:  the 
cold  affusion.  To  this  head  some  writers 
refer  Lotions,  Aspersions,  Shower- 
Baths,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

Af'ter-Birth.  The  common  English 
term  for  the  placenta,  cord,  and  mem- 
branes, or  sccundines. 

Af  ter-Pains.  Those  pains,  more  or 
less  severe,  after  expulsion  of  the  after- 
birth, from  the  contractile  efforts  of  the 
uterus  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 

Ag-alaeta'tio.     See  Agalactia. 

Ag-a-lac'ti-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
yaka,  yakaxrog,  "milk."]  Deficiency  of 
milk  after  child-birth. 

A-gam'I-cus.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
ydfxog,  "marriage."]  Sometimes  applied, 
in  Botany,  to  plants  the  sexual  organs 
of  which  cannot  be  detected:  crypto- 
gam ic. 

Ag'am-ous.  [From  the  same.]  Sex- 
less. A  term  applied  to  the  cryptogamous 
plants, from  the  notion  that  they  possess 
no  sexual  characters. 

A-gar'I-cum.*  [Said  to  be  derived 
from  Aga'ria,  or  Ay'arum,  a  region  of 
Sarmatia.  where  it  was  first  discovered.] 
The  agaric,  a  species  of  mushroom. 

A-gar'I-eus.  •  [See  preceding  arti- 
cle.] The  generic  name  of  the  mush- 
room family,  order  Fungi,  class  Crypto- 
gam ia. 

Agar'ieus  Cam-pes'tris.*  The 
Linmean  name  of  the  common  eatable 
mushroom  of  Europe. 

Agar'ieus  <rni-rur-go'rniu.* 

("Surgeon's   Agaric")     See    Agaricus 
Quercts. 
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Agar'ieus  Jliu-e-ra'lis.*  ("Mine- 
ral Agaric")  The  mountain  milk'  or  m>  ai 
of  the  Germans  ;  one  of  the  purest  of  the 
native  carbonates  of  lime,  found  in  clefts 
of  rocks,  etc.  It  is  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  agaric  in  texture  and 
color. 

Agar  icus  <|uer'eus.;:  ("Agaric  of 
the  Oak.")  Bole'tus  Ignia'rius,  or  Touch- 
wood :  a  fungus  formerly  used  for  ar- 
resting external  haemorrhages. 

Agnate.  [From  Acha'tcs,  a  river  of 
Sicily  where  agates,  it  is  said,  were  first 
discovered.]  A  hard  siliceous  stone,  used 
by  lapidaries  for  engraving  seals,  ca- 
meos, and  other  objects  of  ornament. 
It  is  composed  of  chalcedony  blended 
with  jasper,  quartz,  and  other  minerals. 

A-ga've  A-mer-i-cana.*  The  Amer- 
ican Aloe. 

Agave  Cu-ben'sis.*  A  species  of 
American  aloe,  the  roots  of  which 
resemble  the  red  sarsaparilla  of  the 
shops. 

Age.     See  JEtas. 

Agetloite.     See  Asparagin. 

Agenesia.     See  Agennesia. 

A-geu'e-sis.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
yzwaixi,  to  "beget,"  or  yevco,  to  "be  born."] 
Applied  to  anomalies  of  organization, 
consisting  in  the  absence  or  imperfect 
development  of  parts. 

Agennesia,*  aj-en-ne'se-a,  or  A- 
gen'ne-sis.*  [From  the  same.]  Impo- 
tence, sterility. 

A 'gent.  [A'gens:  from  a' go,  to 
"act"  or  "do."]  Any  power  or  influ- 
ence which  produces  an  effect  on  the 
human  body.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a 
^  morbific  agent,"  that  is,  something 
which  causes  disease.  In  Chemistry,  a 
substance  capable  of  producing  chemical 
action  or  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
bodies. 

Agerasia.*  aj-e-ra'se-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  yripaq,  "  old  age."]  The  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  effects  or  infirmities  of 
old  age:  a  green  old  age. 

A-ger'a-tum.*  [Gr.  dyfiparov.']  See 
Achillea  Ageratlm. 

Ageusia.     See  Agecstia. 

Ageustia,  ••  a-giis'te-a.  [From  a.  priv., 
and  ycvaig,  "tasting."]  Loss  of  taste.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dysxsthesise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ag-glom'er-ate.  or  Ag-glom'er- 
at-ed".  [Agglomera'tus :  from  «g- 
glom'ero,  agglomera'ttm  (from  ad,  "to," 
"on,"  and  glomus,  a  "ball"),  to  "wind 
upon  a  ball,"  to  "gather  into  a  ball."] 
Applied  to  glands.     Applied  also  to  the 
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stamens  of  plants  when  collected  in  a 
globular  form  ;  and  to  amenta,  or  catkins, 
similarly  disposed. 

Ag-glu'ti-nant.       [Agglu'tinans ; 

from  ad,  "to,"  and  glu'tiuo,  glutina'tum, 
to  "glue."]  Applied  to  external  appli- 
cations of  a  gluey  nature,  which  favor 
the  healing  of  parts  by  keeping  them 
together. 

Ag-glu-ti-na'tion.  [Ag'glutina'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  A  gluing  or  join- 
ing together:  also  the  action  of  an  ag- 
glutinant  substance.     See  Collesis. 

Agglutination,  Im-me'«li-ate. 
Union  by  the  first  intention. 

Agglutina'tion,  Me'di-ate.  The  in- 
terposing of  some  substance  between  the 
lips  of  a  wound,  or  the  flaps  after  ampu- 
tation; as  agaric,  charpie,  or  lint,  on 
which  cerate  is  first  spread. 

Ag'gre-gate.  [ Aggrega'tus ;  from 
acfgrego,  aggregation  (from  ad,  "to"  or 
"together,"  and  grex,  gre'gis,  a  "herd," 
"flock,"  or  "crowd"),  to  "crowd  to- 
gether," to  "gather  together."]  Applied 
to  flowers  which  have  a  number  of 
smaller  flowers  collected  into  clusters. 
Applied  also,  in  Chemistry,  to  several 
substances  of  the  same  kind  producing 
one,  its  chemical  properties  not  differing 
from  theirs.  In  the  plural  neuter  (Ag- 
grega'ta)  it  forms  the  name  of  a  family 
of  tA'i  Mollnsca,  Aeephala  nuda,  which 
are  united  in  a  common  mass.  See  Ag- 
glomerate. 

Aggregate.  A  body  or  mass  made 
up  of  smaller  bodies  or  masses.  The 
smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate 
can  be  divided  without  destroying  its 
chemical  properties  are  called  integrant 
2)  arts. 

Ag-gre-ga'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
A  collection  of  many  individual  par- 
ticles, etc.,  into  a  cluster  or  mass.  Also, 
a  form  of  attraction,  commonly  called 
that  of  cohesion,  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  aggregated,  or  retained  in 
the  state  of  a  solid. 

Ag-I-ta'tion.  [Agita'tio,  Wnis ; 
from  ar/ito,  agita'ttim,  to  "shake,"  to 
"agitate."]  The  act  of  putting  into 
active  or  violent  motion.  Mental  emo- 
tion, from  the  violence  of  some  prevail- 
ing passion. 

Ag'li-a.*  [Gr.  dyXtV]  A  whitish -speck 
on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ag-lo-fou'li-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
glol/ulus,  a  "globule."]  Decrease  or 
d  munition  in  the  quantity  of  blood- 
globules. 

Ag-lu-ti't  ion.      [Agluti'tio,  o'jm's  ; 


from  a,  priv.,  and  glu'tio,  glutl'tum,  t* 
"swallow."]  Inability  to  swallow.  See 
Dysphagia. 

Ag-ni'na  Mem-bra'na.*  [From 
ag'uns,  a  "lamb,"  and  membra' na,  a 
"membrane."]  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  membranes  of  the  foetus,  on  ac- 
count of  its  tenderness.  The  same  as 
the  amnion. 

Agni'na  Tu'ni-ca.*  [From  ag'nus,  a 
"lamb,"  and  tu'nica,  a  "coat."]  The 
lamb's  coat ;  the  amnion. 

Agncea,*  ag-ne'a.  [From  dypout,  to 
"be  ignorant."]  The  state  of  a  patient 
who  does  not  recognize  persons  or  things. 

Ag'nus  Cas'tus.*  The  chaste  tree,  a 
species  of  Vitex,  formerly  celebrated  as 
an  antaphrodisiac.  This  name  has  also 
been  given  to  Castor  Oil,  or  the  oil  of 
Ricinns  communis,  from  its  effects  upon 
the  body  and  mind. 

A-gom-pni'a-sis.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  gompho'sis,  the  "insertion  of  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets."]  Looseness  of 
the  teeth. 

A-go'ni-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  yovog, 
"seed,"  "offspring."]  Sterility,  or  bar- 
renness. 

Ag/o-ny.  [From  dyJZv,  a  "contest," 
a  "struggle."]  The  last  struggle  of  life, 
closing  in  death. 

A-gres'tis.*  [From  a'ger,  a'gri,  a 
"field."]  Pertaining  to  a  field;  the 
specific  name  of  many  plants. 

A'g-rl-a.*      [Gr.  dypia,  the   "holly."" 
Another   name   for   the   Aquifolium,  c 
holly. 

A'gria.*  [From  aypiog,  "wild,"  "un- 
tamable."] A  pustular  eruption,  with 
redness  and  erosion;  named  from  its  in- 
tractability. 

Ag-ri-am'pe-Ios.*  [From  aypiog, 
"wild,"  and  o/nreAef,  the  "vine."]  An- 
other name  for  the  Bryonia  alba,  or  wild 
vine. 

Ag-'ri-mo-ny.  [Agrimo'niaEupa- 
to'ria.]  A  plant  of  the  order  Rosacese, 
used  as  an  astringent  and  stomachic. 

Ag,-ri-o=rig/a-num.:;:-  [From  aypiog, 
"wild,"  and  dpiyavov,  "marjoram."]  The 
Orig'anum  vulga're,  or  wild  marjoram. 

Ag--ri-o-thyni'i-a.*  [From  aypiog, 
"wild,"  and  %df,  "passion,"  "rage."] 
Furious  insanity. 

A-grip'pa.*  [As  if  JSgrippa,  from 
segre  partus,  "born  with  difficulty."] 
A  term  applied  to  children  born  with 
the  feet  foremost.  Hence  the  name  of 
some  celebrated  Romans. 

Ag,-ros-tog'ra-phy.  [Agrosto- 

gra'phia;     from    aypaiarig,    a    kind    of 
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•"  grass/*  an(.  ypityw,  to  "  write."]  A  trea- 
tise on  grasses. 

A-gryi>'iii-a.:;:"  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
vnosy  u sleep."]  Sleeplessness;  watchful- 
ness, or  wakefulness. 

A-gryp-no-co'ma,  Wktis*  [From 
aypv-nvoi,  "sleepless/'  and  Kwpa,  ^lethar- 
gy/'] A  lethargic  state  of  wakefulness, 
with  low  muttering  delirium,  aptly  ex- 
pressed otherwise  by  the  term  Coma-vigil. 

A'gue.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Gothic  agi»,  "trembling."]  The 
common  name  for  intermittent  fever. 

Ague-Cake.  [Placeai'ta  Febri'- 
lis.]  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the 
effect  of  protracted  ague. 

A'gue-Drop.  A  solution  of  arseniate 
of  potash  ;  Fowler's  tasteless  ague-drop, 
for  which  the  Liquor  arsenicalis  is  sub- 
stituted. It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  in- 
termittent fevers. 

A'goe-TTree.  Another  name  for  sas- 
safras, given  on  account  of  its  virtues  as 
a  febrifuge. 

A-gyr'ta.1-  Formerly,  a  mountebank; 
a  person  who  collected  a  crowd  about 
him ;  a  quack. 

Ah-ri'zous.  [Abri'zns;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  pi^a,  a  "root."]  Applied  to  cer- 
tain acotyledonous  plants,  because  repro- 
duced by  sporulsc,  without  radicles,  strik- 
ing root  from  any  part  of  their  surface. 

Air.  [Lat.  A'er,  A'eris;  Gr.  dfp; 
from  aw,  to  "breathe."]  The  natural 
air,  or  atmosphere:  atmospheric  air. 
"When  pure,  it  consists  of  about  20  parts 
(in  the  hundred)  of  oxygen  and  80  of 
nitrogen;  it  contains  also  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which  varies  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances, being  far  more  abundant  in  the 
air  of  a  densely  peopled  city  than  in  the 
country. 

Air  Bag-,  or  Air  Bladder.  See 
Vesica  Natatoria. 

Air,  Fixed.  [A'er  Fix'ws.]  Car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

AirjIii-flanVma-fole.  Hydrogen  gas. 

Air  IPtinip.  A  machine  by  which 
the  air  in  a  vessel  may  be  withdrawn. 

Air,  Vi'tal  (formerly  called  dephlo- 
gisticated  air,  empyrial  air,  etc.)  is  a 
terra  applied  to  oxygen  gas,  from  its 
being  indispensable  to  life. 

ABiiiaesia.     See  Acinfsia. 

Al.  The  Arabic  article  signifying 
"the,"  prefixed  to  many  terms  formerly 
in  use;  as  al-chemy,  al-kalicst,  al-cohol, 
etc. 

A'la,*  plural  A 'la?.  [Supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  axil'la,  the  "armpit."] 
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A  wing.  Applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  parts, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  wing,  as  ulie 
nasi,  "  wings  of  the  nose,"  etc. ;  also,  to 
the  armpit.  In  Botany  it  is  applied  to 
the  side  petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers, 
and  angles  formed  by  leaves  or  stalks 
with  their  branches,  etc. 

Al-a-bas'ter.  [Lat.  Alabastri'tes, 
and  Alabas'ter;  Gr.  dXa&currpo;,  and  d\d- 
BaiTpovJ]  A  species  of  white  gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime),  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  name  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Al-a-bas'trnm.^  [From  the  same.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  five  green  leaves 
forming  the  calyx  of  some  flowers  before 
the  expansion  of  the  bud,  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  an  alabaster  box. 

A 'la?  JIa-jo'res.*  ("  Larger  Wings.") 
Another  term  for  the  labia  externa  of  the 
pudenda.     See  Labia  Pudendi. 

A'la?  Jli-no'res.*  ("  Lesser  Wings.") 
A  term  applied  to  the  two  small  folds 
formed  by  the  nymphae. 

A'la?  Na'si.*  ("  Wings  of  the  Nose.") 
The  lateral  or  movable  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  nose. 

A'la?  Ves-per-tal-a-onis.*  ("Bat's 
Wings.")  The  broad  ligaments  situated 
between  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

Ala?formis.     See  Aliform. 

A-la  li-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  AaXfw, 
to  "speak."]     A  defect  of  articulation. 

A-lan'tine.  A  ttarch-like  powder,  ob- 
tained from  the  Angelica  Arch  angelica. 

A-la'resVe'na?.*  [SeeALARis.]  The 
superficial  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

A-la'ri-a  Os'sa.-  The  lateral  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

A-la'ris,*  plural  A-Ia'res  and  A-la'- 
ri-a. [From  a'la,  a  "wing/']  Wing-like: 
applied  to  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  to  a  ligament  within 
the  knee-joint,  and  to  the  inner  veins  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 

A'late.  [Ala'tns;  from  a'la,  a 
"wing."]  Winged,  as  certain  stems  and 
leaf-stalks  having  side  membranes. 

Al'bi-cans,*  neuter  plural  Albiean- 
tia,  al-be  kan'she-a.  [From  al'bico,  to 
"grow  white."]  Applied  (in  the  plural) 
to  two  small  bodies  on  the  base  of  the 
brain,  the  Corpora  olbicantia. 

Al-bi-cau'lis.*  [From  nfbw," white," 
and  can' lis,  a  "stem/']  Having  a  white 
stem  :  albicau'line. 

Al-bl-dac'ty-lus,*  or  Al-bo-dac'ty- 
lus.*  [From  al'hus,  "white,"  and  66ktv- 
Xog,  a  "finger."]  Having  white,  digitated 
wines. 
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Al-bi-flo'rus.*  [From  al'bus,"  white/' 
and  Jlos,  jio'ris,  a  "  flower."]  Having 
white  flowers. 

Al-bi-ner'vus.*  [From  al'bus, 
"white/'  and  ner'vus,  a  " nerve."]  Hav- 
ing white  nervures. 

Al  bi-nism.  [From  al'bus,  "white."] 
A  diseased  state,  in  which  the  skin  is  of  a 
uniform  dull,  milky  white  color;  the  hair 
resembles  bleached  flax  or  silk;  the  iris 
is  pink,  and  the  retina  and  choroid,  seen 
through  the  pupil,  present  another  shade 
of  the  same  color;  the  sight  is  weak, 
and  strongest  in  the  dark. 

Al-bi'no.  A  term  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual marked  by  the  above  character- 
istics. There  is  the  Ethiopian  variety, 
found  among  negroes,  and  the  European, 
found  among  Europeans  and  other  white 
nations.     See  Leucopathia. 

Albino-Skin.     See  Albinism. 

Al'bite.  [Probably  a  contraction  of 
al'bus,  "  white,"  and  li'thos,  a  "stone.] 
Soda  Felspar,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  re- 
sembling felspar  in  its  properties,  with 
the  substitution  of  soda  for  potash. 

Al-bl-veii'ter,'*  Al-bi-ven'tris.* 
[From  al'bus,  "  white,"  and  ven'ter,  the 
"belly."]     Having  a  white  belly. 

Al-bu-gin'e-ous.  [Albugin'eus ; 
from  albu'yo,  albu'f/inis,  the  "white  of 
the  eye."]  White  like  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye;  also,  pertaining  to  albumen, 
or  white  of  egg.  Applied  to  a  membrane 
of  the  eye,  also  to  a  covering  of  the  tes- 
ticles, each  named  Tunica  albwjin' ea. 

Al-bu'go,*  gen.  Al-bu'gi-nis.  [From 
al'bus,  "white."]  The  white  of  the  eye; 
sometimes  the  white  of  egg,  or  albumen. 
A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea,  not  superfi- 
cial, but  affecting  its  very  substance  ;  also 
called  the  "pin  and  web."  See  Argema 
and  Leucoma. 

Album  Graecnm*  (gre'kum).  Sterf- 
cus  ca'nis.  The  white  and  solid  excre- 
ment of  dogs  which  subsist  chiefly  on 
bones.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  earth  of  bones  or  lime,  in  combina- 
tion with  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine;  it  is  now  some- 
times used  to  soften  leather  in  the 
process  of  dressing  it  after  the  depilatory 
action  of  lime. 

Album  Xi'grum.*  The  excrement 
of  mice  and  rats :  formerly  used  both 
externally  and  internally  as  a  remedy, 
but  now  very  properly  abandoned. 

Al'bn'men,*     gen.     Al-bu'min-is. 

[From  al'bus,  "  white."]    The  white  of  an 

egg-  A  peculiar  constituent  principle,  of 

essentially  the  same  character  as  the  al- 
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bumen  of  an  egg,  found  in  the  animal  an<! 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  property  of  coagulability  on  tho 
application  of  heat. 

Animal  albumen  is  the  chief  solid  in- 
gredient in  the  white  of  eggs  :  it  also 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
blood,  muscles,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  coagulating  the  white  of  an  egg 
with  alcohol,  washing  thoroughly  with 
that  fluid,  and  then  drying  it  at  the 
temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit. 

Albumen,  Vegetable.  See  Vege- 
table Albumen". 

Al-bu'mi-noid.  [Albnminoi'des ; 
from  albu'men,  and  cVoq,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling albumen.  Often  used  in  the 
sense  of  Proteinaceous.     See  Protein. 

Al-bn'nia-nose.  [From  albu'men.'] 
A  product  of  digestion  found  in  the  chyle 
and  blood.  It  differs  from  albumen  in 
not  being  coagulable  by  heat. 

Al-bu'min-ons.  [Albnmino'sus.] 
Containing  or  resembling  albumen. 

Al-bu-iiiiiwi'ri-a.*  [From  albu'men, 
and  nri'na,  "urine."]  An  albuminous 
state  of  the  urine.  See  Nephritis  Al- 
buminosa. 

Al-burtnum.'*  [From       al'but, 

"white."]  The  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood 
of  trees.    See  Sap-Wood. 

Aleana.     See  Alkana. 

Al-car'g'en.  Another  name  for  Ca- 
codylic  Acid,  which  see. 

Alchemy,  al'kem-e.  [Alche'mia, 
or  Alcliym'ia.  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  and 
Tcopa,  a  "melting"  or  "pouring."]  A  chi- 
merical art  which  proposed  to  find  out 
the  means  of  effecting  the  transmutation 
of  metals  and  preparing  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases. 

Alchornea  Iiatifolla.     See  Alcor- 

NOQUE. 

Alchymy.     See  Alchemy. 

Al-ei-cor'nis.*  [From  al'ce,  an  "elk," 
and  co/nu,  a  "horn."]  Having  horns, 
or  similar  objects,  like  those  of  the  elk. 

Alcoate.     See  Alcoholates, 

Al'co-hol,  or  Al'ko-hol.  [From 
the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  and  hohol, 
an  "impalpable  powder,"  "something 
very  subtle."]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  for  rectified  spirits. 
A  term  applied  to  the  pure  spirit  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  all  liquids 
which  have  undergone  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. When  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  it  is  termed  Proof  spirit,  or 
Spiritus  tenuior  of  the   Pharmacopoeia* 
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The  first  product  of  distillation  is  tech- 
nically called  low  wine,  and  is  again 
subjected  to  distillation.  The  latter  por- 
tions of  what  cornea  over  are  called 
feints,  and  are  reserved  for  a  further 
process  in  the  wash-still.  The  second 
product  IS  termed  raw  8j)irit,  and' when 
again  distilled  is  called  rectified  spirit. 
The  strongest  alcohol  which  can  be  pro- 
cured is  termed  Absolute  Alcohol,  or 
Anhydrous  Alcohol,  to  denote  its  entire 
freedom  from  water. 

Alcohol,  Absolute.     See  Alcohol. 

Ai'cohol  Aiii-iiio-iii-a'tuui.*  The 
Spiritua  amnw'nias  atomat'ieua.  A  com- 
bination of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  pre- 
pared by  passing  ammoniac*]  gas  into 
alcohol,  which  must  be  kept  cool. 

Alcohol  Amylicum.  See  Fusel  Oil. 

Al'co-hol-ates.  [From  «7'co7/oJ.]  Ap- 
plied to  officinal  medicines,  differing  from 
alcoholic  tinctures,  first,  in  the  men- 
struum containing  Ine  volatile  principles 
of  medicinal  subsiances,  and,  secondly, 
in  their  mode  of  separation,  which  con- 
sists in  impregnating  the  alcohol  with 
medicinal  principles,  first  by  maceration 
and  then  by  distillation. 

Al-co-hol'ic.  [ Alcohol  icus;  from 
ai'cohol.]     Pertaining  to  alcohol. 

Al'co-hol-ism.  A  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  system  resulting  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Al-co-hol-i-za'tion.  The  develop- 
ment of  alcohol  in  a  liquid. 

Al-co-ho-Iom'e-ter.  [Alcoholom'- 
etriim ;  from  ai'cohol,  and  pzrpov,  a  "  mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  any  fluid. 

AlcohoiM3ter.  See  Alcoholometer. 

Alcorn »que,  alykoRxnok'.  (Fr.)  The 
bark  of  the  Alchomea  latifolia,  growing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
It  is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  has  by  some 
been  regarded  as  a  specific  in  phthisis. 

Al'cy-oii,*  gen.  Al-sy'o-nis.  [Gr. 
oXkvov,  from  a\;,  the  ''sea,"  and  kvu,  to 
"conceive,"  because  said  to  hatch  its  eggs 
in  the  sea.]  A  bird  of  the  swallow  kind, 
found  in  Cochin  China  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  whose  nest,  composed 
chiefly  of  a  gelatinous  matter,  possesses 
nutritious  properties,  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  China,  and  used  as  an 
analeptic  and  aphrodisiac. 

Al'de-hyde.  [From  al,  first  syllable 
of  ai'cohol,  and  de-hi/d.  first  two  of  de- 
hydrogena'tus,  "  deprived  of  hydrogen."] 
A  colorless  liquid  of  a  suffocating  odor, 
and  readily  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere. 
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Al-de-hyd'ic.  [  Aldehyd'icus  ? 

from  al'd( hydc]  Pertaining  to  alde- 
hyde. 

Alder.     See  Alms. 

Ale.  The  fermented  infusion  of  pale 
malted  barley,  usually  combined  with 
infusion  of  hops. 

Al-ec-tru'rous.  [Alectru'ms; 

from  nXorrwp,  a  "cock,"  and  d'^a,  a 
"tail."]      Having  a  tail  like  the  cock's. 

A-lem'bic.  [Alem'bicus;  from  the 
Arabic  at,  and  ou&f,  a  "cup"  or  "pot/'] 
A  glass,  metal,  or  earthenware  utensil, 
fitted  to  receive  volatile  products  from 
retorts. 

A-lecfii' broth.  [Said  to  signify,  in 
Chaldaic,  the  "key  to  art  or  knowledge."] 
The  Salt  of  Wisdom  of  the  Alchemists. 
A  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia, 
corresponding  to  the  Hi/drar' 'yyrum 
prsecipita'tum  al'bum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  compound  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Al'e-tris  Far-i-sso'sa.*  Star-grass.  A 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Axphodclise. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a 
tonic. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a.*  [Named  from  the 
place  of  its  growth.]  The  name  for  the 
Pru'nu8  laurocer' asus ;  the  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

Alexipharmacon.       See      Alexi- 

PBARMIC. 

A-lex-i-pbar'iiiic.  [Alexiphar'- 
micus;  from  dX^w,  to  "ward  off,"  to 
"protect,"  and  'paf/paxou,  a  "poison."] 
Antipharmic ;  neutralizing  the  effects  of* 
poison. 

A-lex-i-py-ret'ic.  [Alexipyret'i- 
ens:  from  dAt^w,  and  --peros,  a  "fever."] 
Driving  off  fevers  :  febrifuge. 

Aleze.  or  Alese,  a^l&z'.  [From  aXtfcx), 
to  "protect."]  A  cloth  folded  several 
times  in  order  to  proteet  the  bed  from 
discharges  of  blood,  etc. 

Al'g'a."*  An  herb  or  weed  growing  on 
the  sea-shore :   sea-weed. 

Alg'aeeav-  al-ga'she-e.  An  order  of 
plants  including  the  Alg&>  or  sea-weeds. 
They  consist  of  leafless,  flowerless 
plants,  without  any  distinct  axis  of 
vegetation,  growing  in  water. 

Ahyav*al'je,  the  plural  of  Al'ga,  a 
"sea-weed,"  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Fuca- 
ce.e. 

Al'sra-roth.  [From  Victor  Algarotti, 
a  physician  of  Verona.]  The  oxide  of 
anthnony  in  th'^  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Al-sre'do,  cI'i'h/*  *[From  aXyog,  "pain."] 
Violent  pain  about  the  urethra,  teste*, 
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bladder,  perinaeuin,  and  anus,  caused  by 
sudden  stoppage  of  severe  gonorrhoea. 

Algid.  [Al'gidus;  from  al'yeo,  to 
"be  cold,"  to  "  suiter  from  cold. "J  Chilled 
with  cold. 

Algid  Chol'e-ra.  [Cholera  Al'- 
gidn.J  Applied  to  Asiatic  cholera,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  temperature, 
this  being  one  of  its  chief  characteristic 
symptoms. 

Al'gi-da  Fe'bris.*  A  term  for  a  ma- 
lignant remittent  fever,  the  Fievre  algide 
(fe-avit'  aPzhed')  of  the  continent,  char- 
acterized by  icy  coldness  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Al-go-i'des.*  [From  al'f/a,  a  "sea- 
weed/' and  eloo;,  a  "  form."]  Resembling 
the  al'gae:  al'goid. 

Al'gor,  o'ris*  [From  al'geo,  to  "be 
cold. "J  The  sense  of  coldness  in  the 
onset  of  fever:  dullness.     See  Rigor. 

Al'I-ole.  [Alib'ilis;  from  a' In,  to 
"nourish."]     Nutritious. 

Al'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  A  kind 
of  grain  like  wheat,  supposed  to  be  spelt, 
from  which  the  ancients  made  their 
tisanes  ;  also  a  kind  of  pottage  made  of 
this. 

Alices,*  al'e-sez.  [From  a\i£a>,  to 
"sprinkle."]  Spots  on  the  skin  pre- 
ceding the  eruption  of  small-pox. 

A  lien-ate.  or  A'lien-at-ed.  [Alie- 
n;i  his;  from  alie'no,  aliena'tum,  to  "es- 
trange," to  "  withdraw,"  to  "  put  away."] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  first  leaves,  which 
give  way  to  others  different. 

Alienation,  aryen-a'shun.  [Alie- 
na'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  Any 
species  of  derangement  or  wandering  of 
tne  mind. 

Alienation  of  Mind.  Applied 
more  especially  to  insanity,  as  distinct 
from  derangements  S3rmptomatic  of  some 
other  disease,  as  delirium,  etc. 

Al'I-form.  [Alitor 'mis:  from  a'la, 
a  "  wing."]  Having  the  form  of  a  wing : 
pterygoid. 

Ari-m?nt.  [Alimen'tnm;  from 
a'lo,  to  "nourish."]  That  which  affords 
nourishment.   See  Alitijra,  Pabulum. 

AM-men'ta-ry.  [Alimenta'rius ; 
from  a' I),  to  "nourish."]  Pertaining 
to  aliment;   nourishing. 

Alimen'tary  Ca-nal'.  The  entire 
passage  (from  the  mouth  to  the  anus) 
through  which  the  aliment  or  food 
passes. 

Alimen'tary  Duct.  [Ductus  Ali- 
menta'rius.] A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  thoracic  duct. 

AM  men-ta'tion.    [Alimenta'tio, 


o'nis;  from  alimen'tnm.']  The  act  of 
taking  or  receiving  nourishment. 

AM-pae'nos,*  Al-I-paV nus.:;:  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  Xtnaii/oj,  to  ''make  fat."] 
Applied  to  very  lean  persons ;  also  to 
dry  external  remedies,  as  powders,  etc. 

Alipede,  al'e-ped.  [Al'ipes;  from 
a'la,  a  "  wing,"  and  pes,pe'dis,  a  "  foot."] 
Having  winged  feet.  See  Cheirop- 
terus. 

A-lis'ma  Plan-ta'go,*  or  Plan- 
ta'go  A-quat'i-ea.*  The  water-plan- 
tain, a  medicinal  plant  formerly  regarded 
as  efficacious  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

Al-is-ma'ceous.  [Alisma'ceus ; 
from  alts' ma  j  the  "  water-plantain."] 
Having  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
in  the  alis'ma.  In  the  plural  feminine 
{Alismacese,  al-is-ma'she-e)  applied  to  a 
natural  order  of  plants. 

A-lis'moid.  [Alismoi'dcs;  from 
alis'ma,  and  Ei6og,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling the  alisma. 

AM-sphe'noid.  [Alisphenoi'des ; 
from  a'la,  a  "wing,"  and  os  sphenoi'des, 
the  "sphenoid  bone."]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  the  middle  or  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Al-I-tu'ra.*  [From  a'lo,  al'itum,  to 
"nourish."]  The  process  of  assimilation 
or  nutrition;  food  or  nourishment;  ali- 
ment. 

Alizarin,  or  Alizarine,  a-liz'a-rin. 
[Alizari'na.]  A  coloring  matter  ex- 
tracted from  madder  (Ru'bia  tincto'rum), 
called  in  France  alizari  (avlerzaVe'). 

Al'ka-hest.  The  pretended  universal 
solvent  or  menstruum  of  the  ancient 
chemists.  But,  if  it  dissolves  all  sub- 
stances, in  what  vessels  can  it  be  con- 
tained ? 

Al-lca-Ies'cent.  [Alkales'cens ; 
from  al' kali,  and  -es'co,  a  Latin  termina- 
tion signifying  to  "grow,"  to  "become."] 
Having  slightly  alkaline  qualities:  be- 
coming alkaline. 

Alkali,  al'ka-le.  [From  the  Arabic 
al,  definite  article,  and  ka'li,  the  plant 
from  which  soda  was  first  obtained.] 
A  substance  of  peculiar  properties, 
uniting  with  acids  in  definite  propor- 
tions, thus  forming  salts,  and  having 
the  power  to  change  vegetable  blues  to 
green.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  reverse 
of  an  acid,  the  properties  of  which,  by 
combination,  it  neutralizes. 

Alkali,  Caus'tic.  [Al'kaliCaus'- 
ticum.]  An  alkali  in  a  pure  state;  in 
which  it  possesses  strong  caustic  powers. 
Usually,  caustic  potash. 

Alkali,  Fixed.     Applied  to  potash 
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and  soda,  lecause  they  are  permanently 
in  a  solid  state. 

Alkali,  Fos'sil;  Alkali,  Min'e- 
ral.     Other  names  for  *o<ia. 

Alkali,  Phlo-£is'tl-cut-ccl;  Al'- 
kali,  Prus'sian.  Applied  to  a  fixed 
alkali  when  mixed  with  an  animal  sub- 
stance,  and  lixiviated,  because  it  is  then 
found  to  be  saturated  with  Prussic  acid; 
and  from  a  former  theory  of  this  com- 
bination it  received  the  tirst  name. 

Alkali,  Ve£'e-ta-ble.  Another  term 
for  i  otash, 

Al  kali,  Vol'a-iile.  Another  name 
for  ammonia,  given  on  account  of  its 
volatile  nature. 

Al-ka-lig'cn-ous.  [Alkalig'enus ; 
from  al'kali,  and  yiwato,  to  "generate."] 
Producing  alkaline  qualities. 

Al-ka-lim'e-ter.  [Alkalim'e- 

trum;  from  al'kali,  and  usrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  alkali  in  impure 
potash  or  soda. 

Al-ka-lim'e-try.  [Alkalime'tria; 
from  al'kali,  and  uzrpib),  to  "measure."] 
The  process  by  which  the  amount  of 
free  alkali  in  various  substances  is  de- 
termined. 

Al'ka-line.  [Alkali'nus ;  from 
al'kali.]  Having  the  properties  of  an 
alkali. 

Al-ka-lin'i-ty.  [Alkalin  ilas, 

Si'tis.]  The  peculiar  properties  of  an 
alkali. 

Al-kal-I°za'tion.  [Alkaliza'tio.] 
The  act  of  imparting  alkaline  qualities. 

Al'ka-loicl.  [Alkaloi  «Ies;  from 
al'kali,  and  elCo;,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
an  alkali.  Applied  as  a  noun  to  the 
alkaline  principles  found  in  vegetables. 

Al  ka-na,  or  Al'ca-na.  The  name 
of  the  root  and  leaves  of  the  Lauso'nia 
Iner'mis,  a  plant  employed  in  the  East 
for  dyeing  the  nails,  teeth,  hair,  gar- 
ments, etc.     See  Henne. 

Al'ka-net  Root.  [From  the  Arabic 
al'kanah,  a  "reed."]  The  root  of  the 
Axchusa  Tinctorta,  which  see. 

Alkekenge,  al'ke-kenj.  Winter- 
cherry;  the  fruit  of  the  Pays' alls  Alke- 
ken'gi,  used  in  nephritis,  dysuria,  as- 
cites, etc. 

Alkohol.     Sec  Alcohol. 

Al  la-nite.  The  name  of  a  mineral 
containing  cerium,  found  in  Greenland, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Allan,  who 
first  distinguished  it  as  a  species. 

Al-lan-to'ic.  [Allanto'icus ;  from 
allan'to'is.]  Belonging  to  the  ;:llan- 
tois. 
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Allantoic  Ae  id.  The  substance 
Allantoic. 

Al-lan  tokl.  [Allantoi  <les;  from 
dAAd;,  uAAd.ro.;,  and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
Bembling  a  sausage. 

Allan  tokl  Membrane.  A  mem- 
brane communicating  with  the  bladder 
by  the  una  It  us,  and  containing  the  foetal 
urine  :  it  exists  in  almost  all  the  Jlum- 
malia.     Also  termed  Allantoic. 

Al-lan  to-in.  [Allantoi'na;  from 
allan'to'is.']  The  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  urine  of  the  foetus  of  the  cow. 
Also  termed  Allantoic  Acid. 

Al-lan  lo-is,  i'dia.*  [From  dAAdj, 
dWdi'Tog,  a "  sausage,"  and  u6o<;,  a  "  form."] 
The  human  allantois  is  a  small,  very 
vascular  vesicle,  sprouting  from  the  end 
of  the  embryo.  Also  synonymous  with 
Allantoid  membrane. 

Al-laii-to-tox'i-cum.*  [Prom  d>- 
Ads,  and  toIikov,  a  "poison."]  A  poison 
developed  in  putrid  sausages  made  of 
blood  and  liver,  often  proving  speedily 
fatal. 

Alliaceous,  al-le-ii'shus.  [Allia'- 
ceus;  from  aVlium.]  Of  the  nature  of 
garlic. 

Al'll-um.--  [From  d\rofxai,  to  "avoid  ;" 
because  of  its  offensive  smell.]  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (Ed.  and  U.  S.  Ph.) 
of  Allium  sativum.  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  class  Hcxandria,  natural  order 
Liliacefe. 

Allium  Ce'pa.*  The  common  onion. 

Allium  Por'rum.*     The  leek. 

Allium  Sa-ti'viim.*     Garlic. 

Al-la?-o'sis.:|-  [From  dX\o-.6o),  to 
"alter."]     A  constitutional  change. 

Al-lo-path'ic.  [Allopath'icus.] 
Belonging  to  allopathy. 

Al-lop'a-tny  [Allopatlii'a;  from 
oXXo;,  "other,"  and  nuCo;,  "affection"]; 
written  also  Al-loe-op'a-thy.  The 
curing  of  a  diseased  action  by  inducing 
a  different  kind  of  action,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily diseased.     See  Homoeopathy. 

Al-lo-tri«opb'a-£y.  [  Allot  rio- 

pha'gia;  from  dWorpiog,  "another's," 
"foreign,"  "not  proper,"  and  </»dya>,  to 
"eat."]  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire 
for  improper  food. 

Al-lo-trop'ic.     Pertaining  to  Allo- 

TROPISM. 

Al-lot'ro-pism.  [Allotropis'mus ; 

from  iiXXo;,  "other,"  and  rpu-rj,  "conver- 
sion."] The  existing  of  the  same  com- 
pound in  two  or  more  conditions,  with  dif- 
ferent physical  and  chemical  properties; 
as  sulphur  melted  at  a  high  temperature, 
which,  before  bright  yellow  and  brittle, 
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becomes  dark,  tenacious,  and  may  be 
drawn  out  into  threads  like  caoutchouc. 

Al-lox'an.  A  new  product  obtained 
in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  nitric 
acid. 

Al-lox'a-nate.  [Allox'anas,  a'/?'s.] 
A  combination  of  alloxanic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Al-lox-an'ic.  [Alloxan'icus;  from 
allox'ait.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pro- 
duct alloxan.  Applied  to  an  acid  into 
which  alloxan  is  converted  when  brought 
into  contact  with  soluble  alkalies. 

Al-lox-an'tin.  [  Alloxan  ti  'na.] 

A  substance  obtained  by  boiling  and 
evaporating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
alloxan. 

Al-loy'.  [Fr.  aloyer,  to  "mix  metals."] 
A  combination  of  any  two  metals,  ex- 
cepting mercury,  etc.,  the  least  valuable 
being  called  the  alloy.     See  Amalgam. 

Allspice.  The  fruit  of  the  My/tus 
pimenta. 

Al-ln'vi-al.  [Alluvia'lis ;  from  al- 
lu'vium.]  Applied  to  rocks  or  beds  of 
recent  formation,  which  still  acquire  the 
matter  deposited  by  the  waters. 

Al-lu'vi-uni,*  [From  al'bio,  to 
"wash."]  The  formation  of  new  earths 
or  islets  by  the  action  of  water  accumu- 
lating mud  and  debris  in  particular 
situations. 

Almond,  a'mand.  [Amyg'dala.  Fr. 
amande,  axmoxd'.]  The  fruit,  both  bitter 
and  sweet,  of  the  Amyydalus  communis. 

Al'moiid-Oil.  A  bland,  fixed  oil, 
obtained  usually  from  bitter  almonds 
by  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press,  either 
cold,  or  by  means  of  hot  iron  plates. 

Al'mond-Tree.  The  Amyydalus 
communis. 

Al'monds  of  the  Ears.  The  small 
external  glands  near  the  ears.  See 
Amygdalae. 

Al'monds  of  the  Throat.  The 
tonsils. 

Al'nns.*  The  Alder;  a  tree  of  the 
order  Betulacese. 

Al'nus  Glu-ti-110'sa.*  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, and  as  a  tonic  are  used  in  intermit- 
tent fevers. 

Al'nus  Ser-rai'u-la.*  The  Ameri- 
can alder,  possessing  properties  like  the 
preceding. 

Al'o-e,;;-  gen.  Al'o-es,  in  English 
Aloes,  al'oz.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Asphodel) '«%  characterized  by 
an  intensely  bitter  tasfe,  belonging  to 
Uie  Linna3an  class  Hexandria,  natural 
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order  Liliacese  (or  Asphodelese  of  some 
writers). 

Aloe  Bar-ba-den'sis.*  The  Phar' 
macopceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.)  of  Barba- 
does  aloes,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the 
cut  leaf  of  the  Aloe  vulgaris. 

Al'oe  Ca-pen'sis.*  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  ( U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  spicala,  and 
of  other  species  of  Aloe. 

Al'oe  lfe-pat'i-ca.*  The  name  of  a 
kind  of  aloes  the  source  of  which  is  un- 
certain. 

Al'oe  Per-fo-li-a'ta.*  The  tree 
formerly  believed  to  yield  Socotrine 
aloes. 

Al'oe  Soc-o-tri'na.*  ("  Socotrine 
Aloes.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  obtained  from  the 
Al'oe  Socotri'na  (U.S.  Ph.);  but  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  from 
one  or  more  undetermined  species. 

Al'oe  Spi-ca'ta.*  The  tree  which 
yields  a  kind  of  aloes  used  in  place  of 
the  Socotrine. 

Al'oe  Vnl-ga'ris.*  The  tree  believed 
to  afford  common  hepatic  aloer:,  but 
said  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851)  to  be  from  an  un- 
certain species. 

Aloes,  al'oz.  The  English  name  for 
the  juice  of  the  several  species  of  Aloe, 
reduced  to  an  extract. 

Aloes,  Socotrine.     See  Aloe  Soco- 

TRIXA. 

Al'oes  Wood.  A  fragrant  resinous 
substance,  consisting  of  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  the  Aquilaria  ovata  and  A. 
agallochum. 

Al-o-et'ic.  [Aloet'icns:  from  Al'oe, 
"aloes."]  Applied  to  any  medicine  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  aloes. 

Al-o-got'ro-phy.  [ Alogoiro'phia ; 
from  a\oyo;,  "  without  proportion,"  and 
rpipai,  to  "nourish."]  Applied  to  the 
morbid  or  excessive  nutrition  of  any 
part. 

Aro-in.  [Aloi'na.]  The  cathartic 
principle  of  aloes. 

Al-o-pe'ci-a.*  [From  dK*7?£,  a 
"fox,"  because  subject  to  loss  of  hair.] 
The  falling  off  of  hair  from  the  beard 
and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  the  scalp; 
baldness  the  effect  of  disease,  and  so 
distinct  from  Calvities :  alop'ecy. 

Alonchi,  al-loo'che.  The  name  of  a 
gum  obtained  from  the  tree  of  the  GT«- 
nella  alba. 

Al'phi-ta*  [the  plural  of  uXpiro  , 
"meal"].  Another  name  for  barley- 
meal:  barley-meal  fried. 

Al'phoid.     [Alphoi'des;    from  al'~ 
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pho*}  a  u skin-disease,"  and  el'og,  a 
"form."]  Like  Alphoe,  as  Lepra  al- 
pkotdes. 

Al-phon'sin.  [From     Alphon'so 

Fer'ri.  of  Naples,  its  inventor.]  An 
instrument  for  extracting  balls  from 
wounds. 

Al'phos*  Al'phns.*  [From  ak'bog, 
"white."]  A  species  of  leprosy;  the 
Lepra  a'phos. 

Al-pho'sis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Albino-skin. 

Al-pi'ni,  Bal'sa-innm.:j  [After 
Pr  osper  Alpim&J]  The  "balsam  of  Al- 
pinus."  The  balsam  produced  by  the 
Amy  via  Gilcadensis. 

Al-pin'i-a.*  [Named  in  honor  of  Al- 
pinus.]  A  Linngean  genus  of  the  class 
Monandria,  natural  order  Scitaminese. 

Alpin'ia  Car-da-mo'mum.*  The 
plant  said  (Lond.  Ph.  1836)  to  produce 
the  lesser  Cardamom  seeds,  formerly 
referred  to  the  Amomum  cardamomum, 
and  now  to  the  Elcttaria  cardamomum. 

Alterantia,*  al-ter-an'she-a.  See 
Alterative. 

Alteran'tia  Xer-vi'na.-  ("Nervous 
Alteratives.")  A  class  of  substances,  as 
spirituous  liquors  and  narcotics,  which 
produce  gradual  changes  in  the  brain, 
attended  by  disturbance  of  the  intellect- 
ual functions. 

Al'ter-a-trve.  [Al'terans;  from 
al'tero,  alter  a' turn,  to  "vary."]  Applied 
to  medicines  (Lat.  Alterau'tia)  which  re- 
establish the  healthy  functions  of  the 
system  without  any  sensible  evacuation. 

Altern.  Moras  =  Alter*  tu*  ho'ris* 
"At  alternate  hours/'  —  that  is,  every 
other  hour. 

Al-ter'nate.  [ Alteraa'tus ;  from 
alter' no,  to  "  interchange."]  Applied  to 
leaves  or  branches  recurring  by  turns 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Al-tha^'a.*  [Gr.  aXdaia,  from  a\9to,  to 
"heal."]  A  Linnrean  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  natural  order  Malvaceae. 
Marsh -mallow. 

Althae'aOf-fie-I-na'lis.*  The  marsh- 
mallow,  the  root  of  which  is  ordered  for 
use  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  (Lond.  Ph.); 
the  leaves  and  root  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.); 
and  the  flowers  and  root  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Al-tbe'iii.  [Altha?i'na;  from  al- 
thse'o.]  An  alkaline  substance  discov- 
ered in  the  marsh-mallow,  similar  to 
Asparagin. 

Al-tim'e-try.  [Altime'tria;  from 
al'tus,  "high,"  and  fierpico,  to  "measure."] 
The  art  of  measuring  heights  or  alti- 
tudes. 
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Alndel,  al'oo-del\  A  pear-shaped 
vessel  used  by  the  earlier  chemists,  re- 
sembling the  head  of  an  alembic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beak,  etc.  A  series 
of  these  vessels,  joined  together,  is  used 
for  distilling  mercury  in  Spain. 

Al'11-la.*  [Diminutive  of  afla,  a 
"wing."]  A  little  wing.  Applied  in 
the  plural  (al'xilir)  to  the  membranous 
scales  above  the  halteres  in  certain 
Dlptera,  and  under  the  elytra  of  some 
aquatic  Coleoptera. 

Al'nm.  [From  aln'men.]  The  Per- 
sulphas    aluminai  et  potasxx.     Seo  Alu- 

MEX. 

Al'iim,  Am-mo-ni'a-cal,  is  a  double 
salt,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of  am- 
monia and  of  alumina,  in  which  ammo- 
nia takes  the  place  of  the  potassa  of 
common  alum. 

Al'um  Curcl  of  Ri-ve'ri-us.  [Al- 
1>u  men  Alumino'snm.]  A  coagulum 
formed  by  briskly  agitating  a  drachm  of 
alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Al'nm  Oint'ment.  A  preparation 
consisting  of  common  turpentine,  lard, 
and  powdered  alum. 

Alum  Wa'ter.  A  solution  of  alum 
in  water,  used  by  painters  in  water- 
colors. 

Al'nm  Whey.  [Se'rum  Alnmin- 
o  sum.]  A  whey  made  by  boiling  two 
drachms  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  then  straining. 

Al-u'men,*  gen.  Al-u'min-is.  Alum. 
The  Sulphas  aluminse  et  potansse,  a  double 
or  sometimes  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alumina,  with  either 
potassa  or  ammonia,  or  frequently  both. 
The  alumen  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is 
prepared  from  schistose  clays.  In  Italy 
this  salt  is  procured  from  alum  stone,  a 
mineral  substance  occurring  in  most 
volcanic  districts. 

Alumen  Ex-sic-ca'tnm  vel  Us'- 
tum.*  Dried  alum  (or  burnt  alum) ;  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  of  alum  when  it 
has  undergone  watery  fusion  and  parted 
with  all  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Its  chief  use  is  as 
an  escharotic  for  destroying  fungous 
flesh. 

Alu'men  Ro-ma'num.*  Roman 
alum;  the  purest  variety  of  alum,  con- 
taining no  ammonia  in  its  composition. 

Alu'men  Ru'pe-um.*  [From  ru'pes, 
a  "rock."]  Roche  or  rock  alum.  A 
variety  of  alum  brought  from  Roceha, 
formerly  called  Edessa,  in  Syria  That 
which  is  sold  under  this  name  is  common 
I  English  alum,  artificially  colored. 
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A-lu'mi-na.*  [From  alu'men/'ahim."'} 

The  base  of  alumen  :  al'umine. 

A-lu-mi-na'tus.*  Containing  alu- 
men :  alu'minated. 

A- lu-siii n-if "  er-ous.     [  Aluminif  - 

erus;     from     alu'men,     and    fe'ro,     to 
"bear."]      Bearing  or  having  alum. 

Aluminium.     See  Aluminum. 

Al-u'min-ous.  [Alumino'sus ; 

from  alu'men.']     Pertaining  to  alum. 

A-lu'mi-num.*  The  metallic  base  of 
Alumina,  sometimes  spelled  Aluminium. 

Al'ums.  [Alu'mina,  the  plural  of 
Alu'men.]  A  group  of  salts  having  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  common 
alum. 

Alun,  aluNG'.  The  French  term  for 
Alum.     See  Alumen. 

A-lu'si-a.*  [From  d\voj,  to  "become 
insane."]  Hallucination;  illusion;  men- 
tal deception,  error,  or  misconception. 

Alu'sia  Elatio*  (e-la'she-o).  Senti- 
mentalism,  or  mental  extravagance.  See 
Elation. 

Alu  'sia  Hyp-o-chon-dri'a-sis.* 
Low  spirits,  or  hypochondriacisni. 

Alutaceous,  al-u-ta/shus.  [Aluta'- 
ceus;  from  alu'ta,  "dressed  leather."] 
Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  resem- 
bling a  soft,  tanned  skin. 

Al\\Adst.  =  Arco  Adstric'td^  "The 
bowels  being  bound." 

Al-ve-a'ri-um.*  [From  alvea're,  a 
"beehive."]  That  part  of  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear  where  the  cerumen  is 
secreted. 

Al-ve'o-lar.  [Alveola' r  is.]  Be- 
longing to  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth. 

Al-ve'o-lar  Struc'ture.  A  term 
applied  by  Hewsou  to  minute  superficial 
cavities  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  small 
inlestine,  and  which  he  compared  to  the 
cells  of  honeycomb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  follicles. 

Al-ve'o-late.  [  Alveola' tus ;  from  al- 
ve'olus.]  Having  little  troughs  or  cavities. 

Al-ve'o-li.*  [See  Alveolus.]  The 
alveolar  processes,  or  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth.  Hence  the  term  alveolar  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Al- ve'o-li-form.  [ Al veolifor'mis ; 
from  alve'olue.]      Formed  like  alveoli. 

Al-ve'o-lus,*  plural  Al-ve'o-li. 
[Diminutive  of  al'veus.]  A  little  hollow. 
The  socket  of  a  tooth,  or  other  cavity. 

AlVe-ws.-;:"  [From  al'vus,  the  "belly/'] 
A  trough  or  channel;  any  large  hollow, 
such  as  the  hold  of  a  ship.     Applied  to 


tubes,  canals,  especially  their  enlarged 
portions,  through  which  some  fluid  flows. 

Al'veus  Ain-nul-les'cens.*  [See 
Ampulla.]  The  dilated  portion  of  the 
thoracic  duct  at  its  commencement  from 
the  receptaculum  cltyli. 

Al'veus  Coin-niu'nis.*  The  com- 
munication of  the  ampullsB  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  ear. 

Arvl-du'ea.*  [From  al'vus,  the 
"belly/"  and  du'co,  to  "lead,"  to 
"move."]  Medicines  which  promote 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

Al-vi-flux'us.*  [From  al'vus,  the 
"belly,"  and  flu'o,  Jinx' urn,  to  "flow."] 
Diarrhoea;  a  flux  or  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines. 

Al'vine.  [Alvi'nus;  from  al'vus.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly,  stomach,  or  in- 
testines. 

Al'vine  Con-cre'tion.  [Enterol'- 
ittaus.]  A  calculus  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels.     See  Bezoar. 

Al'vus.*  The  belly,  stomach,  paunch, 
or  intestines.     See  Abdomen,  Venter. 

Al'vus  As-tric'ta.*  [From  astrin'go, 
astric'tum,  to  "bind."]  A  costive  state 
of  the  bowels. 

Al'vus  €o-ac'ta.*  Literally,  hard- 
bound belly.  The  state  of  costiveness. — 
(Celsus.) 

Al'vus  Flu'i-da.*  A  loose  state  of 
the  bowels. 

Amadou  (Fr.),  avma-doo\  Literally, 
"touch-wood,"  a  kind  of  fungus.  A 
substance  used  in  graduated  compresses: 
also  to  support  varicose  veins,  and  pro- 
tect abraded  surfaces,  etc. 

A-mal'gam.  [Amalgama;  from 
apa,  "together,"  and  ya(uoj,  to  "espouse."] 
A  combination  of  mercury  with  any  other 
metal.       ' 

A-mal-ga-nia'tion.  [Amalgaraaa'- 
tio,  o'n/s.]  The  process  of  combining 
mercury  with  a  metal,  or  forming  an 
amalgam. 

A-manl-tin.  [Amaiiiti'na;  from 
dpavirai,  "fungi,"  or  "mushrooms."] 
The  poisonous  principle  of fungi. 

A-ma'ra.*  [Neuter  plural  of  ama'- 
rus,  "bitter."]  Bitters;  medicines  with 
a  bitter  flavor  and  tonic  property,  as 
chamomile,  gentian,  etc. 

ArcaaraautBiaceav*  am-a-ran-tha'- 
shc-e,  or  Am-a-raini-ita'ce-se.*  [From 
amaran'tJius,  or  amaran'tus.']  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  mostly  tropical.  It 
comprises  the  Amarauthus  and  other 
flowers  which  are  always  dry  and  not 
liable  to  fade. 
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Am-»-raii'thi.i:  the  plural  of  Ama- 

■  Ml'f hni       A   natural  order  of  plants. 
Seo  Am AUAXTiiACE.i:. 

Ami  f  imi'llinn  '*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Hdpaivco,  to  '•wither,"'  or  "lade.'']  A 
genus  of  plants  with  unfading  flowers. 
Written  also  Amaran'tus. 

Am  a-rin.  [Aniari'na;  from  a;»rt'- 
rus,  •'bitter."]  The  bitter  principle  of 
vegetables. 

Am-a-ryl-11-da'ceae*  (-da'she-e).  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  the 
Amaryl'lis. 

Anialoria  Weterfo.     See  Chlorosis. 

Aiza-a-to'ri-us.-  [From  a'mo,  ama'- 
tum,  to  "love."]  Belonging  to  love: 
am'atory.  Applied  to  the  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  used  in  ogling. 

Ami-au-ro'sis.*  [From  djiavpooi,  to 
"darken."]  Partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
from  paralysis  of  the  retina,  usually  at- 
tended with  paralysis  and  dilatation  of 
the  iris,  though  occasionally  it  is  rigidly 
contracted.  It  is  also  termed  Gut'ta 
scrc'na.  The  term  Amaurosis  was  origin- 
ally used  in  the  sense  of  obscurity  or 
dimness  of  vision;  but  now  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  particular  disease. 

Am-aia-rot'ic.  [Amaurot'icus.] 
Belonging  to  amaurosis. 

Am'be.*  [Gr.  d^n,  a  "rising,"  "some- 
thing elevated."]  An  old  machine  for 
reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

Am'ber.  [Siic'einum.]  A  trans- 
parent bituminous  substance,  of  a  37ellow 
or  orange  col  *r,  having  electric  proper- 
ties ;  anciently  called  n\zKrpov,  whence  the 
word  electricity. 

Am'ber,  Ac'id  of,  or  Suc-gin'ic 
Acid,  is  obtained  from  amber  by  dry 
distillation.  It  is  a  delicate  reagent 
for  separating  red  oxide  of  iron  from 
compound  metallic  solutions. 

Am'ber  Cama'plior.  A  yellow,  light 
sublimate,  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  amber  in  a  retort  or 
alembic.  It  has  been  termed  volatile 
resin  of  amber. 

Ambergris,  or  Ambergrease,  am'- 
ber-gres.  [Ambrag-ri'sea;  from  the 
French  ambregris  (dVbr-gre'),  or  "gray 
amber."]  A  concrete  bituminous  sub- 
stance, of  a  grayish  or  ash  color,  inflam- 
mable, and  when  heated  emitting  a 
fragrant  odor.  It  is  found  about  the 
sea-coast  of  warm  countries,  or  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  also  in  the 
intestines  of  the  PJv/seter  macrocephahis, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion 
of  that  and  perhaps  other  species  of  the 
Phijseter.  Chiefly  valuable  as  a  perfume. 
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Am-bl-<lex'ter.*  [From     am'bo, 

"both,"  and  dex'tcr,  "right-handed," 
"skilful."]  One  who  uses  his  left  hand 
as  well  as  his  right. 

Vcia-blo  sis.  [From  dp5Afa>,  to  "  have 
an  abortion."]  Miscarriage.  Hence  the 
term  amblot'ic  [amblotficu*,  plural  am- 
blotica),  as  applied  to  medicines  sup- 
posed to  cause  abortion. 

Ani-bly-a'pfiii-a.-  [From  dfxSXvg, 
"blunt,"  and  «</»'?,  "sense  of  touch."] 
Blunted  or  dulled  sense  of  touch. 

Am-bly-o'pi-a.*  [From     dfi6\vs, 

"blunted,"  and  (Zip,  the  "eye."]  Im- 
paired vision  from  defective  sensation  of 
the  retina;  incomplete  amaurosis,  or  the 
weakness  of  sight  attending  certain 
stages  and  forms  of  this  disorder. 

Am'bon.'£  [Probably  from  di'aftaiva), 
to  "rise,"  to  "ascend."]  Literally,  an 
"elevation."  The  margin  of  the  sockets 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  large  bones 
are  lodged. 

Am'bre-ate.  [AmTbreas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  ambreic  acid  with  abase. 

Am-bre'ic  Ac'id.  A  peculiar  acid 
obtained  by  digesting  ambrein  in  nitric 
acid. 

Am'bro-in.  [Ambrei'na ;  from 
the  Fr.  ambre,  "amber."]  A  fatty  sub- 
stance forming  the  base  of  ambergris, 
and  differing  slightly  from  cholesterin. 

Ambrosia,*  am-bro'zhe-a.  [From 
afiSpoTos,  "immortal."]  Literally,  the 
"food  of  the  gods,"  that  which  confers 
immortality  or  life.  Applied  to  several 
plants,  on  account  of  their  good  quali- 
ties, as  tansy,  wormwood,  etc.  Applied 
also  to  several  alexipharmic  medicines. 

Am-bu-la'criim.*  [From  am'bulo, 
to  "walk."]  The  space  between  two 
strigse,  or  each  striga,  formed  by  the 
small  holes  on  the  shell  of  the  Echinus, 
as  of  a  walk  or  path. 

Ami'bu-lance.  [From  the  French 
ambulant,  "ambulatory."]  The  kind  of 
movable  hospital  accompanying  an  army. 
In  popular  language,  a  wagon  or  car- 
riage for  conveying  wounded  soldiers. 

Am-bus'tion.  [Ambus'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  ambu'ro,  ambus'tum,  to  "burn."] 
A  burn  or  scald  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Am'e-lin.  [Ameli'na.]  A  new  baso 
precipitated  in  the  alkaline  solution  from 
which  melamin  has  been  deposited,  on 
being  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid. 

A-meii-o-ma'xii-a.*  [From  awa-'nus, 
"pleasant,"  and  ma'niaJ]  A  hybrid  term 
(half  Latin  and  half  Greek)  denoting  a 
gay  or  cheerful  form  of  mania. 

Ameiiorrflacea,*  a-men^o-re'a.  [From 
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a.  priv.,  ur\v,  a  "month,"  and  ptoy,  to 
"flow."]  Absence  or  stoppage  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  including  Emansio 
mensium  and  Suppressio  mensium. 

A-men'ta,*the  plural  of  Amentum, 
whic  h  see. 

Amentacese,*  am-en-ta'she-e.  [From 
amenta' ce us.  See  next  article.]  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
novy  distributed  among  different  orders. 

A-men-ta'ceous.  [  Amenta'cens ; 
from  amen'tum.]     Having  an  amentum. 

Amentia,*  a-men'she-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  mens,  the  "mind."]  Idiocy; 
fatuity ;  imbecility  of  mind.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Vesanise,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology.     See  Dementia. 

A-meii'tnm,*  plural  A-men'ta. 
[From  Zuua,  a  "thong."]  A  catkin,  or 
imperfect  flower,  somewhat  like  a  rope  or 
cat's  tail.     Also  termed  Nucamentum. 

Amer  (Fr.),  a'niaiii'.  ("  Bitter.")  The 
bitter  principle  produced  by  digesting 
silk  in  nitric  acid. 

American  Balsam.  See  Balsam 
op  Peru. 

American  Gamboge.  See  Gamboge. 

A-mer'i-can  $cn'na.  The  common 
name  for  Cassia  Marilandica. 

Am'e-tliyst.  [Auiethys'tns;  from 
a,  priv.,  and  usSvukm,  to  "make  drunk."] 
A  violet-colored  gem,  a  species  of  rock 
crystal.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
reputed  virtue  of  preventing  intoxica- 
tion :  topers  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  it  about  their  necks.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  silica. 

Am-i-an'thoid,  or  Am>i-an't©id. 
[Asnianthoi'des,  or  Aniiantoi'des; 
from  amian'thus  or  amian'tus,  a  fossil, 
fibrous  stone.]     Resembling  amianthus. 

Ain-i-an'thus.**  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
uiaivco,  to  "defile."]  Literally,  "that 
which  cannot  be  defiled;"  because  cloth 
made  of  it  could  always  be  purified  by 
burning.  Mountain  flax;  an  incombus- 
tible mineral,  consisting  of  very  delicato 
and  regular  silky  fibres.     See  Asbestos. 

Amide,  axmed\  A  saline  compound, 
in  which  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  occurs,  containing  an  atom 
les?  of  hydrogen  than  ammonia. 

Ami-din.  [Amidi'na;  from  the 
French,  amidon,  "starch."]  A  substance 
intermediate  between  gum  and  starch, 
obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  latter  in 
tot  water. 

Amilcn  or  Amilene,  am'e-len.     A 
liquid    hydro-carbon,   obtained    by    dis- 
tilling hydrate  of  oxide  of  amyl  repeat- 
edly with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
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Ammi.     See  Sison  Ammt. 

Am-m©'ni-a.*  The  volatile  alkan; 
ammoniacal  gas.  A  transparent,  color* 
less,  pungent  gas,  formed  by  the  unioii 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  By  Priestley 
it  was  called  alkaline  air;  it  is  called 
"the  volatile  alkali"  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  fixed  alkalies, — soda  and  pot- 
ash. Its  present  name  is  derived  from 
sal  ammoniac,  of  which  it  constitutes  a 
basis,  and  which  received  its  appellation 
from  being  first  prepared  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ammonia,  in  Libya. 

Am-mo-ni'a-cal.  [Ammoniaca'- 
lis.]     Belonging  to  ammonia. 

Ammoni'acal  Al'um.  A  double 
salt,  consisting  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  alumina,  the  potassa  of  com- 
mon alum  being  replaced  by  ammonia. 

Ammoni'acal  Gas.  Ammonia,  the 
volatile  alkali. 

Am-mo-ni'a-cnm.*  [From  yAuuo*v, 
a  name  of  Jupiter,  who  had  his  temple 
in  a  part  of  Libya,  where  the  tree  chiefly 
grew.]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
a  gum  resin,  from  the  Dore'ma  ammoni'a- 
cum  :  ammo'niac,  or  gum-ammo'niac. 

Aan-mo'nf-ze  JLi'qnor.*  ( "  Liquor  of 
Ammonia.")  The  name  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia.  One  volume  of 
water  takes  up  about  750  times  its  bulk 
of  the  gas,  forming  a  liquid  possessed  of 
similar  properties,  and  termed  spirits  of 
hartshorn  from  its  being  produced  by 
distillation  from  that  substance. 

Amsnoniaque,  am'mo'ne-ak'.  The 
French  term  for  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Am'mo-nite.  [Ammonites;  from 
Jupiter  Am'mon;  worshipped  as  a  ram.] 
A  kind  of  petrified  shell,  like  a  horn  or 
snake.  From  its  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
it  is  called  Cor'nu  Ammo'nis,  "horn  of 
Amnion."  From  its  coiled  form  it  is 
popularly  known  as  snake-stone. 

Ani-nio'nl-um.*  The  supposed  me- 
tallic base  of  ammonia. 

Ammoninret,  am-mon'yu-ret. 

[Ammoniurc'tnm.]     A    combination 
of  ammonia  with  a  metallic  oxide. 

Am-ne'si-a,*  Ann-Biies'ti-a.*  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  uvnois,  "remembrance."] 
Want  of  memory;  forgetfulness. 

Am'ni-i,  Lii'<mor.*  The  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  amnion. 

Am'ni-oii.*  [From  duvog,  a  "lamb."] 
The  soft,  most  internal  membrane,  con- 
taining the  waters  which  surround  the 
foetus  in  utero.  Also  called  Agnina  tunica. 

Am'nl«©-tate.  [Amni'otas,  a'ft'*.] 
Amniotic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 
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Am-ni-ot'ic.  [Amuiot'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  the  amnion. 

Amniotic  Ac'id.  Same  as  allan- 
toic acid. 

A-mo'me-us.*  Having  an  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  Amonrnm:  amo'meous. 

A- mo  ilium.  -  [From  ixpcofxog,  "  blame- 
less."] A  Linna3an  genus  of  the  class 
MonandriOf  natural  order  Scitaminese. 

Amo  mum  i  ar-da-mo  mum.  The 
former  name  of  the  lesser  Cardamom 
seed  plant;  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
A lj>in ia  ca rda m o m ion. 

Amo'mum  Ora'na  Par-a-di'si.* 
Grains  of  Paradise  Amomum  :  a  plant  of 
ilie  order  Scitaminese,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Grains 
of  Paradise  or  Mellegetta  Pepper. 

Amo'mum  Re'pens.*  The  plant 
producing  the  Cardamom  seed;  but  this 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Alpinia  car- 
do.  momurn. 

Amo'mum  Ziii'gi-ber.*  The  ginger- 
plant,  or  Zingiber  officinale. 

A-mor  phism.  [ Amorpbis'm us ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  pop<pf},  "form."]  The 
state  of  being  amorphous. 

A-mor 'piious.  [ Amor'phus ;  from 
a,  priv.,  and  popart,  "form."]  Wanting 
f/rm:  shapeless. 

A-mor 'plious  Qui-nine\  The  sub- 
stance Quinoidine;  so  named  because  its 
salts  cannot  be  crystallized.  See  Qui- 
nia. 

Am-pel'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  Laurent  from  the  oils  of  bituminous 
schist.  The  term  ampelin  has  been  also 
applied  to  an  oily  matter  prepared  from 
the  same  substance. 

Am'pe-los-a'g-ri-a.*  [From  aa-velo;, 
a  "vine,"  and  aypiog,  "wild."]  The  Bry- 
onia alba,  or  wild  vine. 

Am-phem-e-ri'na,*  or  Am-phim- 
e-ri'na.*  [From  dppi,  "on"  or  "by,"  and 
hpkpa,  a  "day."]  Applied  to  a  fever, 
such  as  a  quotidian  ague,  or  hectic,  oc- 
curring "day  by  day," — that  is,  every 
day. 

Am/phi (a/r/u).  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  "on  both  sides,"  "about;" 
sometimes  "on,"  "at,"  or  "by/*  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  apbos,  "both,"  and  to 
dp pi$,  "on  both  sides,"  "in  both  direc- 
tions," "around." 

Am-phi-ar-tbro'sis.*  [From  au^o, 
"both,"  and  apOpov,  a  "joint,"  an  "ar- 
ticulation."] A  movement  partaking 
both  of  Diarthrosis  and  Synarthrosis,  as 
in  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones,  and  the 
vertebrae. 

Am-phib'i-o-lite,  or  Am-pnib'I-o- 
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lith.  [Amphibiol'itlms;  from  am- 
phib'ius,  and  Xftfef,  a  "stone."]  A  fossil 
relic  of  an  amphibious  animal. 

Am-pliib-i-ol'o-gy.  [Amphibi- 
olo'g-ia:  from  amphib'ius,  and  \6yog,  a 
"speech."]  A  treatise  on  amphibious 
animals;  the  science  of  amphibious 
animals. 

Am-phibl-us.  [From  a^co,  "both," 
or  dp(pi,  "on  both  sides,"  and  6t6a),  to 
"live."]  Amphibious.  Applied  to  plants 
and  animals  that  live  in  both  elements, 
— on  land  or  in  the  water.  In  the  neuter 
plural  {Amphib'ia)  it  forms  the  name 
of  the  second  class  of  the  Encephalata, 
or  vertebrated  animals.  The  animals 
of  this  class  commence  their  larva  state 
as  fishes,  and  undergo  various  degrees 
of  metamorphosis  in  advancing  to  the 
condition  of  reptiles. 

Am-phi-di-ar-thro'sis.*  [From 
dp<pi,  "on  both  sides,"  and  6idp6poxjig,  an 
"articulation."]  Applied  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  tem- 
poral bone,  because  partaking  both  of 
the  nature  of  ginglynms  and  arthrodia. 

Am- phi -ga 'mi- us.*  [From  du<pi, 
"on  both  sides"  (and  hence  "doubtful"), 
and  ydpog,  a  "marriage."]  In  the  neuter 
plural  {Amphiga'mia)  applied  to  plants 
(the  Cryptogamia)  whose  fructification  is 
unascertained  and  may  be  of  both  sexes. 

Am-phip'o-dous.  [ A m pliip'odus ; 
from  dp.(pi,  "about,"  and  ttov;,  -nohoq,  a 
"foot."]  Having  feet  round  about. 
Applied  to  certain  Crustacea. 

Amphiscius,*  am-fish'e-us.  In  the 
plural,  Amphiscii,  am-fish'e-i.  [From 
dpfi,  "on  both  sides,"  and  onia,  a  "shade"  or 
"  shadow."]  Having  their  shadow  to  the 
north  one  season,  to  the  south  another. 
Applied  to  the  people  within  the  Torrid 
Zone.     Amphis'cians. 

Am-phis'to-mous.  [Amphis'to- 
mus;  from  dp(pi,  "on  both  sides"  or 
"both  ends,"  and  cropa,  the  "mouth."] 
Applied  to  certain  Entozoa,  having  a  cup 
at  each  extremity,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  intestines. 

Am-phit'ro-pal,  or  Am-phit'ro- 
pous.  [Amphit'ropus  ;  from  dp<pi, 
"about,"  and  rpo-ntoi,  to  "turn."]  Applied 
to  the  embryo  of  any  seed  when  it  ex- 
tends round  the  albumen. 

Am'pho-ra.*  [From  up.'pi,  "on  both 
sides,"  and  (j>cpto,  to  "carry:"  because 
carried  by  two  handles.]  An  ancient 
wine-vessel  with  two  auricles,  containing 
about  nine  English  gallons. 

Am-phor'ie.  [Amphor'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  amphora;  resembling  that 
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of  an  amphora.  Applied  to  a  sound 
(the  amphoric  resonance)  in  ausculta- 
tion, resembling  that  heard  on  blowing 
into  a  decanter. 

Am-plex-I-cau'lis.*  [From  am- 
plec'tor,  amplex'us,  to  "surround,"  and 
cau'lis,  a  "stem."]  Surrounding  the 
stem:  amplex'icaul,  or  amplexicau'line. 

Am-pulla,*  plural  Am-pul'He.  A 
big-bellied  jug  or  bottle  used  by  the 
Romans  for  containing  wine.  In  Anat- 
omy, applied  to  the  trumpet-mouthed 
portions  of  the  semicircular  canals  of 
the  ear.  See  Alveus  Communis.  Also 
a  small  membranous  bag  attached  to 
the  roots  and  immersed  leaves  of  certain 
aquatic  plants. 

Ampiillaceoiis,  am-pul-la/shus. 

[Ampulla'ceiis.]  Appearing  like  an 
ampulla. 

Am-pul'lii-la.*  [The  diminutive  of 
ampul' la.]  Applied  to  a  canal  or  bag 
slightly  enlarged  in  the  centre. 

Am-pu-ta'tioii.  [Amputa'tio, 

o'nis;  from  am'puto,  amputa'tum,  to 
"cut  off."]  The  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  limb,  or  projecting  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  breast,  etc. 

Am'u-let.  A  supposed  charm  against 
infection  or  disease :  such  are  anodyne 
necklaces,  used  in  teething  of  infants. 

A-my-e'li-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
[ive\6g,  "marrow,"  "spinal  marrow."] 
The  condition  of  a  monster  foetus,  born 
without  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  a 
foetus  is  said  to  be  amy'elous.  When 
the  encephalon  also  is  absent,  the  foetus 
is  termed  amyenceph'alous.  There  may 
be  absence  of  the  encephalon, — of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  only ;  in  this 
case  the  foetus  is  called  anenceph'  alous. 
Or  the  cerebrum  merely  may  be  in  a 
state  of  defective  development,  or  atro- 
phy, more  or  less  partial  or  extensive. 

Amyelous.     See  preceding  article, 

A-myg'da-la.:;:  [Gr.  dfxvy66.\r).]  The 
fruit  of  A  in  yg' dolus  commu'nis,  the  sweet 
and  bitter  almond. 

A-myg-'da-lse*  (the  plural  of  the  pre- 
ceding). A  popular  name  for  the  exte- 
rior glands  of  the  neck  and  for  the 
tonsils. 

Amyg'dala?  A-ma'rav*  and  Amyg'- 
da  la*  Diil'ces.*  Bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds ;  the  fruit  of  two  varieties  of  the 
Amyg'dalus  commu'nis.  The  bitter  al- 
mond contains  prussic  acid,  and  enters 
into  the  liquor  or  composition  called 
noyau. 

Amyg'dalse  Pla-cen'ta.*  "Almond- 
cake;"  the  substance  left  after  the  ex- 


pression of  the  oil,  which  when  grounl 
forms  almond-powder,  so  generally  used 
for  washing  the  hands. 

Am-yg-da'le-us.*  Having  an  ar- 
rangement as  in  the  Amygdalus.  Amyg- 
da'leous. 

Am-yg-dal'ic.  [Amygclal'icnsv 
from  amyg'dala,  an  "almond."]  Be- 
longing to  the  almond.  Applied  to  afl 
acid  obtained  from  amygdalin. 

A-myg*-da-life-rous.  [Amyg-dai 
liferits;  from  amyg'dala,  an  "almond/ 
and/eVo,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  almonds. 
Applied  to  a  geode  with  a  movable  kernel. 

A-myg'da-lin,  [Amygxlali'na ; 
from  amyg'dala,  an  "almond."]  A 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  the  bitter  almond. 

A-myg'da-line.  [Amygxlali'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  almond. 

A-myg-da-li'tis.*  [From  amyg'dalse, 
the  "tonsils,"  and  i'tis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation.]    Same  as  Tonsillitis. 

A-myg'da-loid.  [  Amygdaloi'des ; 
from  amyg'dala,  am  "almond,"  and  eldog, 
a  "form."]  Having  the  form  of  an 
almond. 

A-myg-da-loi'dal.  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

A-myg'da-lus.*  [Gr.  duvydaXog,  the 
"almond-tree."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  Icosandria,  natural  order  Ro- 
sacea. 

Amyg'dalus  Com-mii'nis.*  The 
tree  which  yields  the  almond,  both  bitter 
and  sweet. 

Amyg'dalus  Per'si-ca.*  The  peach- 
tree. 

Am'yl.  The  hypothetical  radicle  of  a 
series  of  compounds,  of  which  the  hydrate 
of  the  oxide  has  long  been  known  as 
fusel  oil,  or  as  the  oil  of  grain-spirit  or 
potatoes,  as  it  is  produced  in  the  ferment- 
ation of  unmalted  grain  and  potatoes. 

Amylacea  Corpora.  See  Neuro- 
glia. 

Amylaceous,  am-e-la'shus.  [Amy- 
la'ceus;  from  am'ylum.]     Starch-like. 

Am'y-len.  A  substance  obtained  by 
distilling  fusel  oil  with  chloride  of  zinc. 
It  is  a  narcotic  poison. 

A-myl'ic.  [Amyl'icus;  from  am'- 
ylum, "starch."]  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  starch. 

Amylin.     The  same  as  Amidin. 

Am'y-loid.  [Amyloi'des;  from 
am'ylum.]    Resembling  ami/lum,  or  starch. 

Amyloid  ©eg-eneration.  See  Lar- 
daceots  Degeneration. 

Am'y-lum.*  [Gr.  afjivXov,  "fine  meal."] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  starch, 
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being  the  fecula  of  the  seeds  of  Triticum 
pulgare;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the  iSeminis feculx. 

Ain'yliim  Jla-ran'tav-  Arrow- 
root,— a  nutritive  starch  prepared  from 
the  Maranta  arundinacese, 

Am'y-ous.  [Am'yns;  from  a,  priv., 
and  pvsf  iiv6$,  a  "mousej"  also  a  "mus- 
cle."']    Without  muscle  j  fleshless. 

Amyridaceav*  am-ir-e-da'she-e.  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  abound- 
ing in  fragrant  resin. 

Aniy-ris.i:  [From  a,  intensive,  and 
livpov,  a  "  sweet-scented  juice."]  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  (Jctandria,  natu- 
ral order  Amyridacese  (formerly  a  divi- 
sion of  Terebmthacem), 

Am'yris  El-e-mife-ra.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
gum-elemi. 

Am'yris  Gil-e-a«den'sis.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  See  Alpini 
Balsamum. 

Aii  (av).  A  Greek  particle  having  a 
privative  force.     See  A. 

Ana  (dvd).  A  Greek  particle,  signi- 
fying "through,"  "up  through,"  "up- 
wards," "again;"  sometimes  "according 
to." 

For  the  use  of  ana  in  medical  formu- 
laries, see  AA. 

An-ab'a-sis.*  [From  dvd,  "up,"  and 
6ati co,  to  "go."]  Literally,  an  "ascend- 
ing." The  increase  of  a  disease  or  of  a 
paroxysm.     See  Acme. 

An-a-bat'ic.  [Aiiabat'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  anabasis. 

Anacardiaeens,--  an-a-kar-de-a'she- 
us.  Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the 
AnacardUim  (cashew-tree :)  anacardia'- 
ceous.  Applied  in  the  feminine  plural 
(Anacardiacem,  an-a-kar-de-a'she-e)  to 
an  order  of  dicotj'ledonous  plants,  in- 
cluding the  cashew-tree,  the  sumach,  etc. 

An-a~car'«li-iim.*  Anacardium  Oc- 
cidentals Cashew-nut,  or  marking-nut. 
The  nut  contains,  between  its  rind  and 
shell,  a  red,  inflammable,  and  very  caus- 
tic liquor,  or  oil.     See  Cashew-Tree. 

Aii'a-ca-thar'sis.*  [From  dva,  "up," 
and  KaQaipa),  to  "purge."]  Literally,  a 
"purgation  upwards."  A  term  used  to 
denote  cough  with  expectoration,  or 
expectoration  simply. 

An-a-ea-tBiar'tic.  [Anacaihar'ti- 
ciis:  from  the  same.]  Promoting  ex- 
pectoration or  vomiting. 

An-a-cyc'liis  Pyr'e-thriim.*  The 
Pharmacopoeial  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
name  for  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

Aii-ad'ro-mous.  [Aiiad'romus ; 
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from  dvd,  "up,"  and  dpdpo;,  a  "course."] 
Swimming  up  into  rivers  from  the  sea. 

Aii-aVmi-a.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
alfjia,  "blood."]  Deficiency  of  blood: 
more  correctly  written  Axil-emia. 

An-rem'ic  (or  Anem'ic),  or  An-ae'- 
ml-al.  [Anrem'icus,  or  Anaemialis; 
from  the  same.]     In  a  state  of  ansemia. 

An-a  -mol  ro-phy.  [From  anx'mia, 
and  T(jO([,fi,  "nourishment."]  By  this 
term  and  htemotrophy  are  implied  simply 
a  deficiency  and  an  excess  of  sanguineous 
nourishment.  Atrophy  and  hypertrophy, 
as  commonly  understood,  include  the 
idea  of  diminished  and  increased  magni- 
tude ;  while  anaemia  and  hyperemia  have 
reference  only  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
present,  without  regard  to  its  nutritive 
properties. — (Proet.)     See  Anaemia. 

Anaeroicl.     See  Aneroid. 

Anaesthesia,*  an-es-the'se-a.  [From 
av,  priv.,  and  dioBdvo^ai,  to  "perceive,"  to 
"feel."]  Loss  of  feeling  or  perception: 
an'aosthesy.  A  genus  of  the  order  iJysas- 
thcsiR',  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Anaesthetic,  an-es-thet'ik.  [Anaes- 
thet'icns;  from  an&sthe'sia.]  Having 
no  perception  nor  sense  of  touch. 

Anaesthetics.  [From  the  same.]  A 
term  applied  to  certain  medicines,  such 
as  chloroform,  ether,  <tc,  having  the 
power  of  rendering  the  recipient  insen- 
sible to  pain. 

Anal.  [Ana'Iis.]  Pertaining  to 
the  amts. 

An-a-lep'sis.*  [From  dvakapSavta,  to 
"take  again,"  to  "recover."]  Recover- 
ing of  strength  after  sickness. 

An-a-lep'tic.  [Analep'ticns:  from 
the  same.]     Belonging  to  analcpsis. 

Analeptics.  [From  the  same.]  Re- 
storative medicines. 

A-iial'o-goiis.  [Anal'ogris :  from 
dvd,  "according  to,"  and  A<5)oj,  "ratio" 
or  "proportion."]  Literally,  "propor- 
tionate :"  hence,  corresponding  to  in  a 
general  way. 

Analogue,  an'a-log.  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
by  Owen,  to  a  part  or  organ  in  one  ani- 
mal having  the  same  function  as  another 
part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal. 

A-nal'o-£y.  [ Analo'gfia ;  from  the 
same.]  The  relation  of  things  or  parts 
of  a  different  nature,  but  similar  in  their 
function,  and  so  contradistinguished 
from  the  term  Homology. 

A-nal'y-sis.*  [From  dva\vo),  to  "un- 
do."] The  process  of  separating  any  com- 
pound substance  into  its  constituents- 

Aii-a-mir'ta     €oc'cu-lus.*  Iho 
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plant  which  affords  the  Cocculus  Indicus 
fruit  (Ed.  Ph.). 

An-ani-nes'tic,  An-am-nes'ti-cal. 
[Aiiamiies'ticus ;  from  dvapvmKw,  to 
"recall  to  mind."]  Recalling  to  memory. 
An-an 'droits,  or  An-an'drl-ous. 
[Anan'der,  or  Anan'drius :  from  av, 
priv.,  and  dvftp,  dvdpog,  a  "man,"  a 
"male."]  Applied  to  plants  which  have 
no  male  organs. 

Anaplarodisia,*  an-af-ro-diz'e-a. 
[From  av,  priv.,  and  d(ppo6iaia,  "things 
pertaining  to  Venus."]  Impotence; 
incapability  of  sexual  intercourse,  from 
whatever  cause. 

An-a-plas'tic  [Anaplas'ticus.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  anaplasty. 

An'a-plas-ty.  [  Anaplas'tia ;  from 
dud,  "again,"  and  n\daau),  to  "form"  or 
"fashion."]  Literally,  forming  anew. 
Surgical  operations  for  the  restoration 
of  lost  parts,  or  for  the  reparation  of 
certain  deformities  or  natural  defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  body. 

Aii-a-ple-ro'sis.*  [From  dvair\r}p6o>, 
to  "fill  again,"  to  "supply."]  The  sup- 
plement of  parts  destroyed,  as  in  wounds, 
cicatrices,  etc. 

An-a-ple-rot'ic.  [Anaplerot'i- 

cus.]     Belonging    to   anaplerosis;    sup- 
plementary. 

An-a-sar'ca.*  [From  dvd, "  through," 
and  odp%,  the  "flesh."]  Dropsy  in  the 
integuments  of  the  body.  General  dropsy, 
as  distinguished  from  dropsy  of  some 
particular  organ  or  part. 

An-a-stal'tie.  [  Anastal'ticus ;  from 
dud,  "upwards,"  and  artWw,  to  "set," 
"send,"  "contract."]  Formerly  applied 
to  medicines  that  were  styptic. 

An-as'to-mo'sis.*  [From  ava,  "by," 
"through,"  and  ardpta,  a  "mouth."]  The 
communication  of  branches  of  vessels 
with  each  other. 

An-as-to-mot  ic.  [Anastomot'i- 
eiis.]     Of  the  nature  of  anastomosis. 

An-a-tom'i-cal.  [Anatoan'icus.] 
Belonging  to  anatomy. 

A-nat'o-mist.  [From  dvd,  "through," 
"up,"  and  re/xvu),  to  "cut."]  A  dissector 
of  organized  bodies,  whether  human, 
brute-animal  (then  called  Zodtomist),  or 
vegetable  (then  Phytotomist). 

A-iiat  o-niy.  [Anato'mia;  from 
the  same.]  Generally,  the  dissection  of 
organized  bodies,  whether  human,  brute- 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

Anatomy,  Ar-ti-fi^'ial.  [Anato'- 
mia  Artificia'lis.]  Imitated  dissec- 
tions in  wax.  etc. 

Anatomy,  Com-par'a-tive.  [Ana-  I 


to'mia  €omparati'va.]  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  lower  animals,  plants,  etc., 
to  illustrate  those  general  principles  of 
organization  which  are  common  to  an 
order,  class,  grand  division,  etc. 

Anatomy,  I>e-scrip'tive.  [Ana- 
to'mia  ©escripti'va.]  Details  of  the 
situation,  form,  and  relative  attachments 
of  the  various  parts. 

Anatomy, Gen'e-ral.  [Anato'mia 
Genera'lis.]  Description  of  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  the  various  tissues, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  the 
organs  they  compose. 

Anatomy,  liu'man.  [Anato'mia 
Humana.]     Dissection  of  man. 

Anat'omy,  Med'i-cal.  [Anato'mia 
Med'ica.]  Embracing  Descriptive,  Phy- 
siological, and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Anat'omy,  PatBi-o-log^i-cal.  [Ana- 
to'mia Patholog'ica.]  The  investi- 
gation of  changes  in  the  structure  of 
organs  by  disease,  or  from  congenital 
malformation. 

Anatomy,  Phys-i-o-log'i-cal. 

[Anato'mia  Physioio^  ica.]  The 
examination  of  the  organs  of  animnls  to 
understand  their  respective  functions 
in  the  healthy  state. 

Anat'omy,  Special.  [Anato'mia 
Specia'lis.]  Properly,  the  anatomy  of 
a  single  species,  as  the  anatomy  of  man, 
of  the  horse,  etc. — Cruveilhier.  In 
this  sense  it  is  contradistinguished  from 
Comparative  Anatomy;  but,  according 
to  most  writers,  it  is  that  branch  of 
Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  particular 
organs  or  parts  (in  a  state  of  health)  as 
contradistinguished  from  General  Anato- 
my, which  treats  of  the  tissues,  etc., 
common  to  the  various  organs. 

Anat'omy,  Surgl-cal.  [Anato'- 
mia Chirur'gica.]  The  examination 
of  the  various  organs,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  blood-vessels,  their  precise  situa- 
tion and  relations  to  each  other,  with 
a  special  reference  to  surgery. 

Anat'omy,  Tran-scen-den'tal. 
[Anato'mia  Transcenden  talis.] 
That  branch  of  Anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  development  of  parts,  their  analo- 
gies, their  primary  model  or  type,  ap- 
proximation to,  or  deviation  from,  that 
model;  also  termed  Philosophical 
Anatomy. 

An-at'ro-poits.  [Anat'ropns;  from 
diarpcmo,  to  "subvert."]  Anplied  in 
Botany  to  the  ovule,  in  which  the  hilum 
and  internal  umbilicus  are  opposed  to 
each  other. 

An-aii'di-a.*       [From  av,  priv.,  and 
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aV/j,  "speech."]  Dumbness;  privation 
of  voice;   catalepsy. 

Aii-a-zo-tu'rI-a.:;:"  [From  av,  priv.. 
azo'tum,  "azote."  and  orpot',  "urine."]  A 
variety  of  chronic  (Unrest*,  in  which  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  urea.     See  Urea. 

An'ceps.:;:  [From  am,  contraction  of 
dp6(.  "on  both  sides.''  and  ca'pio,  to 
''take,"  to  "compass.'']  Ancip'itaL 
Having  the  sides  sharp  like  a  two-edged 
sword.     A  term  used  in  Botany. 

An  chi-lops.-  [From  ay\i,  "near 
to.*'  and  r  v-  the  "eye."]  Supposed  to  be 
a  stage  of  fistula  lachrymal  is  before  the 
inflamed  swelling  bursts;  afterwards 
called  asfftlops. 

Aii'clio-iie.:;-  [From  5y*«,  to  " stran- 
gle/'] The  sensation  of  strangling,  in 
hysteria. 

An-cno-ra'lis.*  [From  an'chora,  an 
"anchor."]  Applied  to  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula.     See  Ancyboides. 

An-eliu'sa.:;:  [From  uy\oi,  to  "choke,"' 
to  "constringe  the  fauces."]  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Boraginese. 

Anchu'saTinc-to'ri-a.:;:  [From  tin'- 
go.  tinr'tiim,  to  "dye."]  Dyers'  alkanet; 
a  plant  of  the  order  Boraginaceae,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  in  the  red  color- 
ing-matter called  alkanet.  used  by  dyers; 
also  for  imparting  a  deep  red  to  oils, 
ointments,  and  plasters. 

Aiichusin,  an'ku-sin.  [Anehusi'- 
na.]  A  red-colored  principle  obtained 
from  Anchusa  tinctoria,  termed  by  some 
Anchusic  acid. 

Anchylosis.     See  Ankylosis. 

Ancipitius.;:  an-se-pish'e-us.  The 
same  as  An C EPS. 

An 'con.*  [From  dyn'v,  the  "elbow."] 
The  elbow;  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna. 

An-co'nad.  Applied  the  same  as 
anconal  used  adverbially. 

Aii-eo'nal.  [Aiicona'lis.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  ancon.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, of  Edinburgh,  in  his  proposed  no- 
menclature, as  meaning  towards  the 
aneon. 

Anconeus.*  ang-ko-ne'us,  or  an-ko'- 
ne-us,  [From  an'eon.]  Pertaining  to  the 
elbow.  Formerly  applied  to  various 
muscles  attached  to  the  olecranon;  now 
limited  to  one. 

An'eo-noid.  [Anconoi'des;  from 
an'con,  and  ttiost  "a  form."]  Resembling 
the  ancon. 

Ancyloslossia.  See  A  xkyloglossia. 

Ancylosis.     See  Ankylosis. 

An-^y-ro-i'«les.*  [From  ayKnpa,  an 
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"anchor,"  and  udas,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling an  anchor.     See  Anchoralis. 

AiMlra-naf  o-iny.  [Andranato  - 
naia;  from  dffip,  dicp*>>.  a  "man."  and 
a:  arquw,  to  "cut  up."]  Dissection  of 
the  human  body,  particularly  the  male. 

Androgynous,  an-droj'e-nus.  [An- 
drog-'yiui*-  or  Androgynous;  from 
dvfip,  di/6po$,  a  "man,"  and  yvi-f],  a  u  wo- 
man."] Partaking  of  both  sexes;  her- 
maphrodite. 

Android.  [Androi'des:  from  dvfip, 
a  "man,"  and  uias,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  man. 

An-dro-ma'ni-a.;:  [From  dvr,p,  a 
''man''  or  "male,"  and  pavia,  "madness."] 
Same  as  Nymphomania  or  Furor  uterinus. 

An-droph'o-rus.*  [From  dvr,p,  a 
"man"  or  "male,"  and  (ptpu>,  to  "bear."] 
The  slender  pillar  which  supports  the 
united  anthers  in  monadelphous  and 
diadelphous  plants. 

An-drot'o-niy.  [From  dvfip,  a  "man" 
or  "male,"  and  re^co,  to  "cut."]  The  same 
as  Axdraxatomy.  which  see. 

An'drum.*  [Probably  derived  from 
and,  a  Hindoo  word  signifying  "tes- 
ticle."] A  species  of  hydrocele,  pecu- 
liar to  the  south  of  Asia,  and  described 
by  Kaempfer. 

An-ei-lop'ter-us.-!:  [From  dpaXia,  to 
"unroll,"  and  -rifov,  a  ''wing."]  Applied 
to  insects  with  four  wings,  the  two  supe- 
rior of  which  are  flexible:  aneilop'terous. 

A-nel-la'ta,i: or  A-nel'Ii-des.*  [From 
anel'lus,  a  "little  ring."]  The  fifth  class 
of  the  Diploneura  or  Htlminthoida,  con- 
sisting of  long,  cylindrical,  mostly  aquatic 
worms,  with  red  blood,  covered  with  a 
soft  and  more  or  less  segmented  and  an- 
nulated  skin.  The  earth-worm  belongs 
to  this  class.  Also  called  Annul  ATA, 
Axxulida,  and  Axxelidaxs. 

Anemia.     See  Ax. em i a. 

Anemic,  Anemial.  See  Ax.EMTC,etc. 

An-e-mog'ra-phy.  [Anemogra'- 
pliia:  from  drepog,  ''wind,"  and  ypd<pcj, 
to  "write."]   A  description  of  the  winds. 

An-e-mol'o-gy.  [Anemolo'gia; 
from  a.fpo;,  the  "wind,"  and  \6yos,  a 
"discourse."]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  winds. 

An-e-mom'e-ter.  [Anemom'e- 

trum;  from  dvtpoq,  the  "wind,"  and 
psrpsco,  to  "  measure."]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  or  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

An-e-mom  e-try.  [  Anemome'- 

tria:  from  the  same.]  The  art  i  f  as- 
certaining the  rapidity  and  direction  of 
the  winds. 
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A-nem '©-scope.       [Anemosco'pi- 

um ;  from  avepog,  the  "wind,"  and  ckottso), 
to  "  examine."]  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind;  a 
weather-vane. 

An-en-ce-pna'li-a.*  [From  av,  priv., 
and  cyKtyaXog,  the  "brain."]  A  kind  of 
foetal  monstrosity  characterized  by  ab- 
sence of  the  brain. 

Aii-en-ce-pharic.  [Anencephal'- 
icns :  from  the  same.]  Pertaining  to  a 
monster-foetus  born  without  a  brain. 

An-en-ceph'a-lous.  [Anenceph'- 
alus.]     The  same  as  Anencephalic. 

An-en-ceph'a-lns.*  A  monster- 
foetus  without  brains. 

Aii-en'ter-ons.  [Anen'terus;  from 
av,  priv.,  and  Zvrspov,  an  "intestine."] 
Without  intestines. 

An-ep-i-thym'i-a.*  [From  av,  priv., 
and  ividvfjtia,  "desire."]  Loss  of  any  of  the 
natural  appetites,  as  hunger,  thirst,  etc. 

An'e-roid,  written  also  An'aeroid. 
[From  av,  priv.,  and  dfip,  "air."]  A  de- 
fective term,  meaning  "without  air." 
See  next  article. 

An'eroid  or  An'aeroid  Ba-rom'e- 
ter.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  flat, 
circular  box  of  some  white  metal,  having 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  corrugated 
in  concentric  circles.  This  box,  being 
exhausted  of  air,  is  affected  by  every 
variation  of  pressure  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  corrugations  On  its  surface  giving  it 
greater  elasticity. 

An'e-sis.*  [From  dy'ir^i,  to  "relax."] 
A  remission  or  relaxation  of  a  disease 
or  symptom. 

A-ne'thnm.*  [Gr.  avrjQov.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  Ane' - 
tlium  grav'eolens,  or  dill. 

Ane'thum  Fce-nic'n-Ium.*  Sweet 
fennel;  also  called  Fueniculum  dulce,  F. 
Germanicum,  F.  Vulgar  e  or  Officinale, 
Marathrum. 

Aiie'tliuni  Grav'e-o-lens,*  Ane'- 
thuni  Vnl-g'a're.*  The  common  dill 
plant. 

An-et'ic.  [Anet'icus;  from  avsots,  a 
"remission."]  Applied  to  soothing  medi- 
cines. 

A-net'i-ca.*  Soothing  medicines. 
See  Axetic. 

An'e-tns.*  [From  ii^ccng,  a  "remis- 
sion."] Applied  by  Dr.  Good  as  a  ge- 
neric name  for  intermittent  fever. 

An-eii-ral'gi-coii.*  [From  a,  priv., 
vsvpov,  a  "nerve,"  and  d\yo;,  "pain."] 
An  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Downing  for 
applying  warmth  and  sedative  vapor  for 
relief  of  neuralgia. 


An'eii-rism.  [Anciiris'ma,  atis  ; 
from  dvevfjvva),  to  "enlarge."]  Fr.  Ane- 
vrisme,  a'na/vrezm'.  A  tumor  filled  with 
blood,  from  the  rupture,  wound,  ulcera- 
tion, or  simple  dilatation  of  an  artery; 
also  applied  to  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

The  old  distinction  was  between  true 
and  false  aneurism  :  the  former  compre- 
hends dilatation  without  rupture  of  any 
of  the  arterial  coats;  the  latter,  dilata- 
tion with  rupture  of  some  of  the  coats. 

False  Aneurism  admits  of  some  dis- 
tinctions. When  the  extravasation  is 
diffused,  the  disease  has  been  termed  a 
diffused  false  aneurism;  when  circum- 
scribed, a  circumscribed  false  aneurism. 
The  French  writers  term  the  former 
anevrisme  faux  prim  itif  the  latter  anev- 
risme  faux  consecutif. 

An'enrism  by  An-asto-mo'sis. 
A  mulberry-colored  mark,  in  children, 
caused  by  an  anastomosis  of  the  minute 
arteries.  It  sometimes  increases  in  size, 
and  is  at  length  attended  with  pulsation. 

An'enrism  of  the  Heart.  Enlarge- 
ment or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

An'en-ris'mal  [Needle.  A  slender 
instrument  for  passing  a  ligature  under 
an  artery  in  order  to  tie  it.  Used  in 
operations  for  aneurism. 

Anenris'mal  Va'rix.  [Va'rix 
Aneurisma'lis.]  The  dilatation  and 
pulsation  of  a  vein  from  the  passing  of 
blood  into  it  from  an  artery;  both,  with 
the  fascia,  having  been  wounded  in  the 
act  of  blood-letting,  all  the  openings 
having  become  united  into  one  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation. 

Aneurysm.     See  Aneurism. 

Anevrisme.     See  Aneurism. 

An-frac-tn-os'i-ty.  [Anfractnos'- 
itas;  from  anfrac'tus,  a  "winding,  bend- 
ing, or  turning  of  a  way."]  A  term 
applied  to  the  furrows  or  sulci  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

An-frac'tns,*  plural  An-frac'tus. 
The  same  as  the  preceding. 

Angeiospermia,*an-ji-o-sper'ine-a. 
See  Angiospermia. 

Aii-gel'i-ca.*  [From  an'gelus,  an 
"angel;"  named  from  its  virtues.]  Gar- 
den Angelica.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
fer%.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  An- 
gelica archangelica. 

Angelica  Areh-an-^el'i-ca.*  The 
plant  called  garden  angelica. 

Angelica  A-tro-pnr-pn're-a.*  A 
species  possessing  the  same  properties  as 
the  garden  angelica. 
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An-g-I-ec'ta-sis.*  [From  dyytlov,  a 
"  vessel,"  and  cKraaig,  "  extension."]  Dila- 
tation of  a  vessel,  as  aneurism,  varix. 
e'c. 

An-g-I-i'tis.*  [From  dyyzlov,  a  "ves- 
sel.'"] Piorry's  term  for  inflammati  •n 
of  vessels,  particularly  of  the  capilla- 
ries. 

An-g-i'iia.*  [From  uy\co,  to  "stran- 
gle."] Applied  to  diseases  attended  by 
a  sense  of  suffocation,  or  by  sore-throat. 

Angina  Maligna.  See  Cyxaxciie 
Maligna. 

Angina  ParoticHa?a.  See  Paroti- 
tis. 

Angina  Pectoris,-  an-ji'na  pek'to- 
ris.  Spasm  of  the  chest.  A  disease  at- 
tended by  acute  pain,  sense  of  suffocation, 
and  syncope.  It  has  been  called  also  Asth'- 
ma  dolor  if1  ieum,  Sternaf'gia,  Steruodyn'ia 
syncojyn'lis,  Sternocar* dia,  etc. 

Angina  Tonsillaris.  See  Tonsil- 
litis. 

An-gl-no'sus.*  [Fvon\angi'na.'\  Hav- 
ing Angina,  or  accompanied  by  Angina. 

An-g'I-o-car'pi.*  [From  dyytloj,  a 
"vessel,"  and  Kapxoq,  "fruit."]  The  name 
of  a  tribe  or  division  of  Fungi  which 
bear  their  seeds  internally. 

An-gl-og-'ra-phy.  [Angiog-ra'- 

phia;  from  dyytlov,  a  "vessel,"  and 
7p;t0o),  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
vessels  of  the  body. 

An-gl-o-lcn-ci'tis.*  [From  dyyziov, 
a  "vessel,"  and  \evko;,  "white."]  Lite- 
rally, "inflammation  of  the  white  (or 
lymphatic)  vessels."  A  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

An-gi-ol'o-g-y.  [ Angiolo'gia ;  from 
dyytlov,  a  "vessel,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  doctrine  or  science  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents. 

Aiig-iosperinatons,  or  Angeio- 
spcrmatons,  an-jl-o-sper'ma-tus. 

[Angiosperm'atns;  from  dyytlov,  a 
"vessel,"  and  (mip^a,  a  "seed."]  Hav- 
ing seeds  in  a  capsule,  or  seed-vessel. 

Aiigiosperinia,*  an-jio-sper'me-a. 
[From  dyytlov,  a  "  vessel,"  and  antp^d,  a 
<!."]  The  name  of  an  order  or  divi- 
sion of  plants. 

Aii-gi-o-te-lec-ta'si-a,*  An-g-i-o-tc- 
lec  la-sis. :;:  [From  dyytlov,  a  "vessel," 
reXog,  an  "extremity."  and  tKrcntg,  "ex- 
tension."] Extension  or  dilatation  of 
vessels  or  their  terminating  capillaries. 

An-gi-ot'o-my.  [  Ang-ioto'mia ; 
from  dyytlov,  a  "vessel,"  and  rtjxyto,  to 
"cut."]  Dissection  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  absorbents. 

Angle,  Facial  (fa/shal).  [An'g-u- 
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Ins  Facialis.]  A  straight  line  from 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  jaw.  and 
another  from  the  external  auditory  fora- 
men to  the  same  point.  Some  writers 
attach  great  importance  to  the  facial 
angle  as  a  measure  of  the  brain  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  head.  If  the 
fore  part  of  the  cranium  (in  which  the 
intellect  is  supposed  to  reside)  be  very 
full,  the  facial  angle  will  be  large:  if 
that  part  be  very  deficient,  the  facial 
angle  will  be  proportion  ably  small. 

An'gle,  Optic :  An'glc  of  Vision. 
That  formed  by  two  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  different  objects,  or  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  same  object,  and 
meeting  in  the  pupil. 

An'gli-cus  Sudor.*  [An'glicvs, 
"English,"  and  su'dor,  "sweat."]  The 
English  sweating-fever,  or  the  Ejih en/ era 
maligna  of  Burserius,  described  by  Dr. 
Caius  as  "a  contagious  pestilential  fever 
of  one  day."  It  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  London  about  the  3*ear  1480. 

An'go-ne.*  [From  dy\oi,  to  "choke."] 
A  sense  of  strangulation  and  suffoca- 
tion.    More  properly  written  Anchone. 

Angor  Pectoris.  See  Axgixa  Pec- 
toris. 

Angostura.     See  Angustura. 

Angnillifbrmes,*  an-gwifle-for'- 
mez.  [From  anguil'la,  an  "eel."]  The 
name  of  a  family  of  fishes  resembling 
an  eel  in  form. 

An-gni'na.*  [From  an'gv.is,  a  "ser- 
pent."]  The  name  of  a  family  of  reptiles. 

Ang-ninida?.  •  an-gwin'e-de.  [From 
an'guis,  a  "serpent."]  The  name  of  a 
family  of  the  Ophidia  having  the  An- 
guis  for  its  type. 

Angular  (ang'gu-lar)  Ar'tc-ry, 
Angular  Vein.  Terminations  of  the 
facial  artery  and  vein  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye. 

An'g-nlar  I*roc'ess-es.  The  orbitary 
processes  of  the  frontal  bone, 

An-g-n-la'ris  Scap'u-la?.;;:  Another 
name  for  the  muscie  called  levator anguli 
scapulae,  the  "elevator  of  the  angle  of 
the  scapula." 

Ang-nlate,  ang'gu-lat.  [Angiila'- 
tns;  from  an'gulus,  an  "angle."]  Hav- 
ing angles. 

An'g-n-lons.  or  An'gn-lose.  [An- 
g-nlo'sus;  from  an'gulus,  an  "angle."] 
Full  of  angles. 

An-g-ns-ti-fo'li-ate.  or  An-gus-tl* 
uVli-ous.  [Aiig-iistifo'lens:  from  na- 
gue'tua,  "narrow."  and  /<>'!>' urn,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  narrow  leaves. 
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An-gfUS-tl-sep'tus.*  [From  angus'- 
tus,  "narrow,"  and  sej/tum,  a  "parti- 
tion."]    Having  narrow  partitions. 

Ang'ustura  (an-gus-too'ra,  written 
also  Angostura)  Bark..  [From  Angos- 
ta'ra,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Venezuela.] 
The  bark  of  Galippe'a  cutpa'ria  (Lond. 
Ph.).,  or  G.  officinalis  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Aiigusturin,  an-gus-too'rin,  or  An- 
g-os-tu'rin.  A  neutral  principle,  ob- 
tained by  submitting  the  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture of  angustura  bark  to  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

An-he-la'tion.  [Anhela'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  anhe'lo,  anhela'tum,  to  "breathe 
short."]     Shortness  of  breath. 

Anlu'I  itus.      Same  as  Anhelation. 

An-hy'drlte.  [From  anhy'drus  (see 
next  article),  and  \idog,  a  "stone."]  An- 
hydrous sulphate  of  lime;  a  mineral. 

An-hy'drous.  [Anhy'drus;  from 
dv  (same  as  a),  priv.,  and  vdup,  "water."] 
Without  water. 

An-I-dro'sis.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
I6p6(x),  to  "sweat."]  Diminution  or  sup- 
pression of  the  perspiration. 

Anil.     See  Indigo. 

An-il'ic  or  In-di-got'ic  Ac'id.  An 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo. 

An'I-One.  [From  an'il,  "indigo."] 
An  oily  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  indigo.  Also  applied 
to  a  greenish  substances  obtained  from 
nitro-benzole  :  it  forms  the  base  of  seve- 
ral beautiful  dyes. 

An'I-ma.*  [From  avepog,  "wind," 
'/breath,"  or  "spirit."]  Anciently,  any 
simple  volatile  substance;  also,  the 
purest  part  of  any  substance.  The  vital 
principle  of  animals  or  vegetables. 

An'inia  Ar-tic-u-lo'runi.*  Lite- 
rally, "life  of  the  limbs;"  a  name  given 
to  colchicum  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
virtues  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  many  popular  reme- 
dies against  gout,  such  as  the  pulvis 
arthritieua  Turneri,  and  the  Vienna  gout 
decoction. 

An'I-mal.*  [From  an'ima,  the  "spirit," 
or  "life."]  An  organized  body,  endowed 
with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

Animal.  [Anima'lis;  from  an'- 
ima, "life."]  Having  life;  pertaining 
to  life. 

An'iinal  Ac'id.  [Ac'id  um  Ani- 
ma'Ie.]  An  acid  existing  in  animal 
bodies,  or  which  can  be  obtained  from 
them,  as  Allantoic,  Ambreic,  Butyric,  etc. 

Animal  Charcoal,  or  Animal  Car- 
bon.    See  Carbon,  Animal. 


Animal    E-con'o-my.     [tEcono'- 

mia  Anima'lis.]  The  system  of  all 
matters  relating  to  animal  life;  physi- 
ology.    See  Economy. 

Animal  Meat.  See  Calor  Ani- 
malis. 

Animal  Jelly.     See  Gelatin. 

An'imal  Kingdom  [Reg-'num 
Anima'le.  Fr.  Regne  Animal,  ren  avnev- 
mal']  denotes,  collectively,  all  those  be- 
ings possessing  animal  life,  the  study  of 
which  is  called  Zoology.    See  Zoology. 

Animal  Magnetism.  See  Mes- 
merism. 

Animal  Temperature.  See  Calor 
Animalis. 

Animaleula.     See  next  article. 

An-i-anal'eule.  [Animal'eulum 
(plural  Animal'cula),  which  see.]  A 
microscopic  animal.  These  animals 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  all  rivers  or  ponds.  Those  best 
known  are — 

1.  Infusory  Animalcules  (Animal'cula 
Infuse/ via,  often  ealled  simply  Infusoria). 
Observed  in  nearly  all  fluids  impreg- 
nated with  any  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance. 

2.  Spermatic  Animalcules.  Supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  semen. 
See  Spermatozoa. 

An-i-mal 'cu-lum,  r  plural  An-I- 
mal'eu-la.  [The  diminutive  of  an'i- 
mal.'] Literally,  a  "minute  animal." 
A  creature  whose  true  figure  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
See  Animalcule. 

An-I-mal'I-ty.  [Animal'itas,  si'tis.] 
The  assemblage  of  faculties  that  distin- 
guish animal  organic  matter;  vital  act- 
ivity of  an  animal  body,  considered  as 
unity. 

An-I-mal-i-za'tion.  [An  final  iza'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  an'iinal.]  The  process 
by  which  food  is  assimilated  to  the  va- 
rious substances  of  the  body. 

An-i-ma'tion.  [Anima'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  an'imo,  anima'tiun,  to  "give  life."] 
The  effect  produced  by  the  vis  vitse 
("power  of  life"),  by  which  life  is  begun 
and  maintained. 

Animation,  Suspended.  See  As- 
phyxia. 

Anime,  an'e-me.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, improperly  called  gum  anime,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Hymensea  Cour- 
baril,  and  used  in  perfumes,  varnishes, 
and  certain  plasters.  It  resembles  copal 
in  appearance,  and  is  often  sold  under 
that  name. 

An'I-mists.         [From     an'inta,     th# 
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"soul."]  Those  physiologists  who  refer 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body  to 
the  direct  agency  of  the  soul  or  a  prin- 
ciple distinct  from  the  body. 

Aii'i-on.*  [Gr.  diioii,  the  present  par- 
ticiple of  anctfti,  to  "  ascend."]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Faraday  to  the  body  which 
passes  to  the  positive  pole — to  the  anode 
of  the  decomposing  body — as  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  electricity.     See  Ration. 

Anise,  an'iss.  The  PiUPlNELLA  An- 
isr.M.  which  see. 

An'i-seed,or  An'ise-seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  Pimpinel'la  ani'sum,  much  used  as 
a  carminative. 

Anisette  de  Bourdeaux,  an'nex- 
zet'  deh  booRxdo'.  A  liqueur  made  by 
distilling  anise,  fennel,  and  coriander 
seeds,  previously  steeped  in  brandy, 
with  sugar,  and  one-half  water. 
A  nisi  Semina.  See  Aniseed. 
An-I -so-net  a-lous.  [  Anisopet 'a- 
lns:  from  aviaog,  "  unequal/'  and  petfa- 
lum.]     Having  unequal  petals. 

An-i-so-phyl'lons.  [Anisonhyl'- 
lns:  from  dvicog,  and  cpvWov,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  unequal  leaves. 

Aii-i-so-stem'o-nous.  [Aniso- 

stem'onis:  from  avtaog,  and  ottiixoi',  a 
"  jtamen."]      Having  unequal  stamens. 

A-ni'siim.*  [From  avin\a,  to  "emit."] 
Anise.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S., 
Lond.,  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Pim- 
pinel'la  arri'siim.     See  Aniseed. 

An'ker.  A  liquid  measure  used  at 
Amsterdam,  containing  about  thirty-two 
gallons  English  wine-measure. 

An-ky-lo-bleph'a-ron.-  [From 

dyxvXr],  " noose,"  and  f3\c(pa(jov,  the  "eye- 
lid."] A  preternatural  union  of  the 
two  eyelids. 

An-ky-lo-glos'si-a.*  or  An-ey-lo- 
glos'si-a. ;-  [From  aycvXr?,  a  "noose"  or 
"  bridle,"  and  y^ukraa,  the  "tongue."]  A 
natural  defect  termed  tongue-tie. 

An-Uy-lo'sis.*  [From  dyxvXr),  a 
"clasp/']  The  consolidation  of  the  ar- 
ticulating extremities  of  two  or  more 
bones  that  previously  formed  a  natural 
joint;  stiff-joint. 

An-nealing.         [From    the    Saxon 
bn-xtan,    to    "set    on    fire,"    to    "make 
hot,"  to  "burn."]   The  process  by  which 
substances    naturally    hard    and    brittle 
are  rendered  tough.     It  consists  in  rais- 
ing the  substance  (glass  or  metal)  to  be 
annealed,   to   a   high    temperature,    and 
then  causing  it  to  cool  very  slowly. 
Annelida?.     See  An  ell  at  a. 
An-not'to.      [Derivation  uncertain.] 
A  kind  of  reddish    dye,  obtained  from 
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the    Bixa     Oreltana,    or    Orleana  ;    the 
Terra  Orienna  of  the  Bhops. 

An  mi-ens.  plural  An-iiii-eiites. 
[From  au'nuo,  to  "  nod."]  Applied  to  the 
muscles  called  Recti  antici  capitis,  be- 
cause they  are  employed  in  nodding  the 
head. 

Annular  Bone.    See  Os  Anntlape. 
Aii'mi-lar  Car'ti-lajje.  [Cartila'go 
Annnla'ris.]      The  cricoid  cartilage. 

Annular  L.ig;'a-iiient.  E  i-:u:i«  n  - 
turn  Anmila're.]  A  strong  ligament 
encircling  the  ankle:  also,  the  wrist. 

Annular  Proe'ess,  Annular 
Pro-tn'be-ranee.  [Processus  An- 
nularis, Protuberan'tia  Annula- 
ris.] The  Pons  Varolii;  also  called 
Tuber  annulare,  and  Corpus  annulare. 
See  Pons  Varolii. 

Annular  Vein.  [Annularis 
Vena.]  The  vein  between  the  little 
and  ring  fingers. 

An-nu-la'tus.*  [From  an'-nnlus,  a 
"ring."]  Having  rings:  an'nulate,  or 
an'nulated.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plu- 
ral (Annula'ta)  to  a  class  of  worm-like 
animals.     See  Anellata. 

An'nu-lid-a.*  The  same  as  Anel- 
lata. which  see. 

An'nu-lus.*  A  Latin  word,  signify- 
ing "ring,"  forming  a  part  of  a  number 
of  anatomical  names. 

Annnlus  Abdominis.  See  Ab- 
dominal Ring. 

Annnlus  Cil-I-a'ris.*  The  ciliary 
circle  or  ligament:  a  white  ring  forming 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye,  the  iris,  and  the  coronu 
ciliaris.  It  is  the  annulus  gantjliformis 
tunicx  choroid e&  of  Soemmering. 

An'nulus  Liigr-a-nien-to'sus.*  The 
ciliary  circle  or  ligament.  See  Annulus 
Ciliaris. 

An'nulus  O-va'lis.*  The  rounded 
margin  of  the  septum  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the 
foetus.  It  is  also  called  the  an'nulus 
foram'inis. 

An'ode.  [From  ird,  "up,"  and  wT<%, 
a  "way."]  In  electro-chemical  action, 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  decom- 
posing body  into  which  the  electric  cur- 
rent "ascends"  or  enters. 

A-nod'ie.  [Anod'ieus:  from  the 
same.]  Used  by  some  writers  in  the 
same  sense  as  Anastaltic. 

An'o-dyne.  [Anodynus;  from  av, 
priv..  and  6'vvn,  "pain/']  Applied  to 
medicines  which  assuage  pain  :  antal'gic. 
See  Sopiens. 

A-uoiii a-li-flo  ron*.  \noiiiali- 
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floras;    from    anom'alus,    and   flos,    a 
''flower."]      Having  anomalous  flowers. 
A-nom'a-li-pede.     [Anom'alipes, 

p'edis  ;     from     anom'alus,     and    pea,    a 
"foot."]      Having  anomalous  feet. 

A-nomva-lo-ceph'a-Ius.  *  [From 
di> o(xa\o;,  "irregular,"  and  Ksjxxh'i,  the 
"head."]  One  whose  head  is  deformed. 
See  Anomalous. 

A-nom'a-lous.  [Anom'alus;  from 
av,  priv.,  and  hpa\6g,  "level/'  "even/" 
"regular."]  Applied  to  diseases  or 
symptoms  out  of  the  regular  course. 

A-nom-o-ceph'a-lus.&  [From  a, 
priv.,  vopog,  a  "law"  or  "rule,"  and  icapotkfj, 
the  "head."]  One  whose  head  is  deformed; 
the  same  as  Anomalocephalus. 

An-oiii'pha-loiis.  [Anom'phalus; 
from  dp,  privr.,  and  dppaXog,  the  "navel."] 
Having  no  navel. 

A-non'jr-mtts.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
ov"[Aa,  a  ""harne."]  Literally,  nameless. 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  cricoid 
muscle. 

An-opli-thal'mi-a.:|J  [From  av,  priv., 
and  6p9a\p6g,  the  "eye."]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  without  eyes. 

An-op-lo-the'ri-um.*  [From  av, 
priv.,  ot/W,  "armor,"  tmtlfiijpiov,  a  "beast."] 
A  fossil  animal  found  in  the  Paris  tertia- 
ries,  destitute  of  horns,  tusks,  or  claws. 

An-op'sl-a.*  [From  a/,  priv.,  and 
tytff,  "  vision."]     Defect  of  sight. 

Aii-or'ehous.  [Anor'clius;  from 
av,  priv.,  and  op\ig,  a  "testicle."]  Having 
no  testicles. 

An-o-rex'i-a.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
opett;,  "desire,"  "appetite."]  Want  of 
appetite:  an'orexy.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dt/sorexise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Anormal.     See  Abnormal. 

Aii-os'nii-a.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and  oy3o), 
to  "smell."]     Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Aii-os-phre'si-a.*  [From  av,  priv., 
and  oj[)pi7ig,  the  "sense  of  smell."]  Loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

An-o'tus.*'  [From  av,  priv.,  and  ovg, 
co-o;,  the  "ear."]    Without  ears. 

An'ser.*  A  goose.  In  the  plural 
(An'ser-es)  it  is  applied  to  an  order  of 
birds  including  all  the  web-footed  water- 
fowl. 

Aii-ser-i'nus.*  [From  an'ser,  a 
"goose."]  Pertaining  to  a  goose:  an'- 
serine.     See  Pes  Axserixus. 

Ant-ac'i<l.  [From  dvri,  "  against/' 
And  atfidum,  an  "acid."]  Destroying 
or  counteracting  acidity,  by  combining 
•■rith  and  neutralizing  it. 

Aitt-ac'riri.     [  Antae'ridus ;     from 


dvri,  "against,"  and  ac'ridus,  "acrid."] 
Correcting  an  acrid  condition  of  the  se- 
cretions. 

Ant-ag-'o-nism.  [ Antagonis'mus ; 

from  dvri,  "against,"  and  dyiovi^co,  to 
"contend."]  The  action  of  muscles  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  their  office. 

Ant-ag-'o-nist.  [Antag-onis'ta;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  muscles  whose 
function  is  opposed  to  that  of  others,  as 
abductors  and  adductors,  extensors  and 
flexors,  etc. 

Aiit-al'&ic.  [Antal'gicus ;  from 
dvri,  "  against,"  and  dXyog,  "  pain/']  The 
same  as  Anodyne. 

Ant-al'ka-line.  [Antalkali'nus ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  al'kali.]  Neu- 
tralizing alkalies. 

Antaphrouisiae,  antVf-ro-dizh'e- 
ak,  Ant-aphvro-dit'ic.  [Antaphro- 
disi'acus,  Antaphrodit'ieus ;  from 
dvri,  and  '  Atypodirri,  the  name  of  "Venus," 
also  "venereal  desire."]  Tending  to  sub- 
due amorous  desire:  anti-venereal. 

Ant-arc'tic.  [ Antarc'ticus ;  from 
dvTi,  "against,"  and  dptcrixog,  "pertaining 
to  the  north."]  Opposite  the  north; 
southern. 

Aniarc'tic  Cir'cle.  A  circle  extend- 
ing 23£  degrees  from  the  South  Pole,  and 
marking  that  portion  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  within  which  at  the  winter 
solstice  the  sun  does  not  set. 

Ant-ar-thrit'ic.  [Antarthrit'icus; 
from  dvri,  "  against,"  and  dpOplng,  "  gout."] 
Relieving  gout. 

Ant-asth-mat'ie.  [Antastnmat'- 
icus;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  daOpa.] 
Relieving  asthma. 

Ant-a-tro'phic.  [  Antatroph'icus ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  drpofpia,  "atro- 
phy," "defect  of  aliment."]  Overcoming 
atrophy. 

Anteflexion*  an-te-flek'she-o.  [From 
an'te,  "before,"  and  flee' to,  jlex'um,  to 
"bend."]  A  bending  forward:  anteflexion. 
Anteflex'io  U'ter-i.*  Anteflexion 
of  the  womb ;  the  fundus  sinking  for- 
ward between  its  cervix  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

An-ten'na,"  plural  An-ten'na?.  [A 
Latin  term  signifying  a  "sail-yard,"  r.nd 
applied  to  the  horns  of  insects,  because, 
extending  on  each  side.of  the  head,  they 
are  supposed  to  resemble  the  yard-arms 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  mast  of  a 
ship.]  Certain  articulated  filaments  in- 
serted in  the  heads  of  the  Crustacea  and 
Inseeta,  peculiarly  devoted  to  a  delicate 
sen.-e  of  touch.  They  are  popularly 
called  horns,  cr  feelers. 
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An-ten'nate.  [Antenna 't  us.] 

Having  antenna, 

An-teii-iiif'e-roiis.     [Aiitennif  'e- 

rus  ;  from  anten'na,  and/Vro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing  antennae. 

An-ten  'ni-form.        [Antennifor'- 

uiis:  from  anten'na.]  Having  the  form 
of  antennae;  resembling  antennae. 

Aii-te-pee'tus.*  [From  an'te,  "be- 
fore," and  pec' t us,  the  "breast."]  The 
anterior  segment  of  the  Pectus,  or  inferior 
surface  of  the  trunk  in  insects. 

Aiit-eph-I-artic.  [Antepliial'ti- 
eus;  from  avri,  "against,"  and  iipidXrng, 
"night-mare."]  Efficacious  against 
night-mare. 

Aiit-ep-i-lep'tic.  [Antepilep'ti- 
cus ;  from  avri,  and  iinXtxpia,  "  epilepsy."] 
Efficacious  against  epilepsy. 

Aii-te'ri-or.*  Before,  as  applied  to 
muscles  and  nerves. 

An-te-ster'num.*  [From  an'te, 
"before,"  and  ster'mun,  the  "breast- 
bone."] In  Entomology,  the  first  or 
anterior  division  of  the  sternum. 

Anteversi©,*  an-te-ver'she-o.  [From 
an'te,  "before,"  and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to 
"turn."]     A  turning  forward. 

Antever'si© U'ter-i.*  ("Anteversion 
of  the  Womb.")  Displacement  of  the 
'uterus,  the  fundus  being  thrown  forward, 
so  as  to  compress  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, the  mouth  being  turned  to  the 
sacrum. 

Ant-ha?m-or-rhag'ic.  [Anthsem- 
orrliag'iens;  from  avri,  "against,"  and 
a'lfxofpayia,  "haemorrhage."]  Checking 
haemorrhage. 

Ant'he-lix.*  [From  avri,  "against," 
"opposite  to,"  and  eXi^,  the  "helix."] 
The  inner  circular  ridge  of  the  external 
ear. 

An-thel-min'tic.  [Antnelmin'- 
ticns;  from  avri,  "against,"  and  tXpuvg, 
itXfxivdog,  a  "worm."]  Expelling  worms 
from  the  intestinal  canal :  vermifuge. 

An'the-mis.:;:*  [From-avStco,  to  "flow- 
er."] Chamomile.  A  Linnasan  genus  of 
the  class  Si/ agenesia,  natural  order  Com- 
posite (sub-order  Corymbiferse).  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of  the  Anthemis 
Nobilis,  which  see. 

An'themis  Xob'I-lis.*  The  herb 
which  yields  chamomile  flowers ;  called 
also  Cham^eme'lum,  Cham^me'lum  No'- 
bile,  and  Chamomtl'la  Roma'na. 

An'themis  Pyr'e-thriim.*  The 
pellitory  of  Spain.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  called  Pyrethrum  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, is  a  powerful  sialagogue.  On 
account  of  its  acrid  and  stimulating 
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properties,  it  is  used  as  a  masticatory 
in  the  toothache,  rheumatism  of  the 
face,  etc. 

Author.  [Anthe'ra;  from  avOog,  a 
"  flower."]  The  part  of  the  flower  which 
contains  the  pollen,  or  the  male  fecun- 
dating principle.  It  is  the  head  and 
essential  part  of  the  stamen. 

Aii-ther-icl'i-iuii.*  [The  diminutive 
of  anthe'ra.']  Applied  in  the  nominative 
plural  ( Ant  her  id' i  a)  to  collections  of 
cells  found  in  cryptogamous  plants  con- 
taining bodies  analogous  to  the  sperma- 
tozoa of  animals. 

An-ther-if  'er-ons.  [Antherire- 
rn§;  from  an'ther,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  anthers. 

An-the'sis.*  [From  avBtu,  to  "flow- 
er."]    The  production  of  flowers. 

Anthiarin,  an-the'a-rin.  The  active 
principle  of  a  gum  resin  obtained  from 
the  Anthiaris  toxicaria. 

An-thi-a'ris  (or  An-ti-a'ris)  Tox- 
i-ca'ri-a.*  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Upas  Tree,  which  see. 

Aii-tho-car'pous.  [Anthoear'- 
pns;  from  avOog,  a  "flower,"  and  Kap-nog, 
"fruit."]  A  term  applied  to  fruits  pro- 
duced from  masses  of  flowers  adhering 
to  each  other,  like  the  pine-apple. 

An-tho-cy'a-nwm.*  [From  avBog,  a 
"flower,"  and  nvcuog,  "blue."]  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  blue  of  flowers. 

Ait-tho'ili-uiii.*  [From  avBog,  a 
"  flower."]  A  kind  of  calyx,  common  to 
many  flowers. 

An-thog'ra-phy.  [Anthogra'- 

phia;  from  avBog,  a  "flower,"  and 
ypfyuy,  to  "write."]  A  description  of 
flowers. 

An'thoiel.  [Antlioi'des;  from  avBog, 
a  "flower,"  and  elcog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  flower. 

An'tho-lite.  [Antlioli'tes;  from 
avBog,  a  "flower,"  and  XiBug,  a  "stone."] 
The  fossil  impression  of  a  flower. 

An-tliol'o-g'y.  [Aiitholo'gia;  from 
avOog,  a  "  flower,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "  discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  flowers,  their  nature,  quali- 
ties, appearance,  etc. 

An'tho-ny's  Fire,  Saint.  [Ig'nis 
Sane'ti  Anto'nii.]  Another  name  for 
Erysipelas,  which  see. 

Aii-thoph'I-liis.*  [From  avBog,  a 
"flower,"  and  $iXog,  a  "lover."]  Lite- 
rally, "loving  flowers."  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  (Anthoptiila)  to  a  family 
of  hymenopterons  insects  :  anthoph'ilous. 

An-tho-pho'ri-iun,*  Aii-thoph'o- 
rum.*  [From  ixiSog,  a  "flower,"  and 
<pip(A),  to  "bear."]     A  prolongation  of  the 
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receptacle,  bearing  petals,  stamen,  and 
pistil :   an  an'thophore. 

Asi-t  hox-an' thin.  [Anthoxan- 
thi'na;  from  avdog,  a  "flower,"  and 
j-ai'dog,  "  yellow."]  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  yellow  of  flowers. 

An-thra'«?i-a.*  [From  di>6pa%,  a 
"coal."]     See  Frambcesia. 

Anthra'cia  Ru'bu-la.;i:  Dr.  Good's 
term  for  the  disease  called  "the  yaws." 
See  Frambcesia. 

An-thra-cif  er-ons.  [Anthracif- 
erus;  from  dvQpa\,  "coal"  or  "carbon," 
and  fe'rOf  to  "bear."]  Containing  car- 
bon. 

An'thra-cite.  [Anthraci'tes;  from 
avdpaf:,  a  "coal,"  and  \i6og,  a  "stone."] 
A  species  of  stone-coal  burning  without 
smoke  and  with  little  or  no  effluvia. 

Anthraco'des.  The  same  as  An- 
thracoi'des.     See  Anthracoid. 

An'thra-coid.  [Anthracoi'des ; 
from  avQpa\,  "  coal,"  and  etdo;,  a  "  form."] 
Resembling  carbuncle;  having  the  na- 
ture of  carbuncle. 

An-thra-cok'a-li.  The  name  given 
to  a  remedy  recently  employed  in  certain 
herpetic  affections.  The  simple  prepa- 
ration consists  of  a  levigated  coal-dust 
and  pure  potassa;  the  sulphur  a ted  pre- 
paration is  composed  of  sulphur,  levi- 
gated coal-dust,  and  caustic  potassa. 

An-thra-co-tbe'rl-nm.*  [From 

a-jdpal,  "coal,"  and  Qripiov,  an  "animal."] 
A  fossil  animal  found  in  coal  and  in 
sandstone. 

Anthrax,  ac/s.*  [Lat.  Carbnn'cn- 
lus,  a  "little  coal;"  Gr.  dvBpal,  a  "coal."] 
A  carbuncle.  A  hard,  circumscribed,  in- 
flammatory dark-red  or  purple  tumor, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  burning,  re- 
sembling a  boil,  but  having  no  central 
core. 

An-thro-pog'en-^.  [Anthropo- 
ge'nia;  from  dvOpcjzog,  a  "man,"  and 
yeveais,  "generation."]  The  generation 
of  man. 

An-thro-pog'ra-phy.  [Anthro- 
pogra'phia;  from  avOpayxog,  a  "man," 
and  ypa(p(xi,  to  "write."]  A  history  or 
treatise  on  the  structure  of  man. 

An'thro-poid.  [Anthropoi'des ; 
from  aisOpco-og,  a  "man,"  and  cu5o?,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  man. 

An-throp'o-lite.  [Anthropoli'- 
tes:  from  dudpcorrog,  a  "man,"  and  YiQog, 
a  "stone."]  A  petrifaction  of  human 
bones. 

An-thr©-p©r©-£y.  [Anthropolo'- 
H'ia:  from  avdpai-og,  a  "man,"  and  Aoyoj, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  man ;  a 
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description  of  man ;  also,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man. 

An-thro-pome-try.  [Anthropo- 
me'tria;  from  dvOpcorrog,  a  "man,"  and 
ptTpov,  a  "measure."]  Measurement  of 
the  dimensions  of  man. 

An-thro-po-morphous.  [Anthro- 
pomorphus;  from  dvBpixrnog,  a  "man," 
and  uopfpij,  "  shape."]  Formed  like  man  j 
man-shaped. 

An-thro-poph'a-gus,*  plural  An- 
thro-poph'a-gi.  [From  uvOpcoTrog,  a 
"man,"  and  (payco,  to  "eat."]  One  who 
eats  human  flesh  :  a  cannibal. 

An-thro-poph'a-g-y*  [Anthropo- 
pha'gia;  from  the  same.]  The  eating 
of  human  flesh. 

An-thro-pos'co-py.  [Antfbropo- 
sco'pia;  from  dvBpco-nog,  a  "man,"  and 
cKoirto),  to  "  observe."]  An  inspection  of 
the  lineaments  of  man. 

An-thro-po-som'a-tol'o-gy.  [An- 
throposomatolo'gia;  from  avdpu-og,  a 
"man,"  oojpa,  the  "body,"  and  hoyog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

An-thro-pos'o-phy.  [Anthro- 

poso'phia;  from  avOpomog,  a  "man," 
and  ooipia,  "wisdom."]  Knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  general  character  of 
man. 

An-thro-pot'o-my.  [Anthropoto'- 
mia:  .from  avdpwnos,  a  "man,"  and  rc/nto, 
to  "cut."]  The  dissecting  of  man  ;  hu- 
man anatomy 

Ant-hyp-not'ic.  [Anthypnot'i- 
cns;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  xmvog, 
"sleep."]     Hindering  sleep. 

A  n  t-h  y  p-o-chon  'dri-ae.  [Anthyp- 
ochondri'acns;  from  dvri,  "against," 
and  VTTOxovtpiaKog,  "  hypochondriac."] 
Overcoming  hypochondriasis. 

Ant-hys-ter 'ic.  [Anthyster'icns ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  hyste'ria.] 
Overcoming  hysteria. 

Anti-.  [Gr.  dvri.']  A  prefix  signify- 
ing "against,"  "opposed  to,"  or  "cor- 
rective of;"  as  anti-bilious,  anti-lithic,  etc. 

An-ti'a-des.*  [The  plural  of  dvndg, 
dvTiadog,  a  "tonsil."]  Another  name  for 
the  tonsils. 

An-tl-a-di'tis.*  [From  dvndg,  avridtiog, 
a  "  tonsil."]    Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Antiaphrodisiac.     See  Antaphro- 

DISIAC. 

Antiaris.     See  Anthiaris. 
Antiarthritic.     See  Antarthritic. 
An'ti-as.*  The  singular  of  Antiades, 
which  see. 

Antiasthmatic.  See  Antasthmatic. 
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Antiatrophic.     See  ANTATRorinc. 

Antibrachial,  an-te-bra'ke-al.  [An- 
tibrachia  lis.]  Belonging  to  the  anti- 
kraekium,  or  fore-^rm. 

An-ti-bru  4-lii-um.  [From     tirn, 

"against,'1  and  Ina'chium,  the  "arm/'] 
The  fore-arm.  as  opposed  to,  when  bent 
upon,  the  proper  arm. 

An-tl-ca-chec'tic.  [Anticachec'- 
iitiis:  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  cn- 
chtj'la,  a  "bad  habit  of  body."]  Op- 
posed to  cachectic  diseases.  See  Ca- 
chexia. 

An-ti-car'di-um.*  [From  dvri, 
"against,"  and  xapSia,  the  "heart."] 
The  8crobic'ulu$  cur'dis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Antteheir.*  an'te-kir.  [From  dvri, 
"against,"  and  x^P,  the  "hand."]  Op- 
posed to  the  hand.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  thumb. 

Aii-ti-eli'nal.  [Anticlina'lis;  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  cW no,  to  "bend."] 
Bending  in  opposite  directions.  Applied 
in  Geology  to  strata  which  decline  both 
ways  from  a  longitudinal  ridge,  called 
the  anticlinal  axis. 

Aii-ti-din'ie.  [Antidin'icns:  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  6h>og,  "giddiness."] 
Relieving  from  giddiness,  or  vertigo. 

An'ti-dote.  [Aiitid'otum,  Antid'- 
otus;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  dicum, 
t )  "  give."]  A  medicine  given  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  poison. 

Antidotus.     See  Antidote. 

An-ti-dys-en-ter'ic.  [Antidysen- 
ter'icus;  from  d-M,  "against,"  and 
ojocvTipia,  "dysentery."]  Preventing  or 
curing  dysentery. 

Antiephialtic.     See  Antephialtic. 

Antiepileptic.     See  Antepileptic. 

An-ti-feb'rile.  [Antiiebri'lis :  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and/ebris,  a  "fever."] 
Subduing  fever :  febrifuge. 

An-ti-g-a-lac'tic.  [Antigalac'ti- 
cus;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  yd\a, 
"milk."]  Lessening  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

An-ti-hec'tic.  [Antihec'ticns;  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  exrixog,  "hectic."] 
Assuaging  hectic  fever. 

Antihelix.     See  Anthelix. 

Antihelniintic.    See  Anthelmintic. 

An-ti-5iy-drop'ie.  [Antihydrop'- 
iens;  from  dvri,  "against."  and  wV**k//, 
"dropsy."]     Curative  of  dropsy. 

Antihypnotie.     See  Axthvpnotic. 

Antihypocliondriae.   See  Anthyp- 

OCHONDRIAC. 

Antihysteric.     See  Anthysteric. 
An-ti-Ic-ter'ic.    [Anti-Icter'icus ; 
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from  dvri,  "against,"  and  Urtpoq,  the 
"jaundice."]  Curative  of  Icterus,  or 
jaundice. 

An-ti-lith'ic.  [Antilith  icus:  from 
dvri,  ••against."  and  XiOog,  a  "stone."] 
Preventing  the  formation  of  stone,  or 
calculus. 

Aii-ti-lo'bl-um.*  [From  dvri,  "a- 
gainst,"  and  XoSog,  the  "lobe  of  the  ear."] 
The  tragus,  or  part  opposite  the  lobe  of 
the  ear. 

An-ti-loi  into,  or  An-ti-loe'mic. 
[Antiloi  'micus;  from  dvri,  "against." 
and  Xotfiog,  the  "plague."]  Curative  of 
plague  or  pestilence  of  any  kind. 

An-ti-lys'sic.  [From  dvri,  "  against," 
and  Xvaaa,  "  canine  madness."]  A  re- 
medy against  hydrophobia. 

An-ti-mo  ni-al.  [Antimonia'lis ; 
from  antimo'nium.]  Pertaining  to  anti- 
mony. 

Antimo'nial  Pow'der.  The  Pubis 
antimonialis  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.),  or  Pul- 
vi8  antimonii  compositus  (Lond.  Ph.),  used 
as  a  substitute  for  James's  Powder. 

Antimo'nial  Wine.  [Ti'ninii  An- 
timonii.] A  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
in  sherry  or  other  wine  j  two  grains  of 
the  tartar  emetic  being  contained  in 
every  fluidounce  of  the  preparation. 

An-ti-mo  ni-ate.  [Antimo'nias, 
a'fis ;  from  antimo'nieum  ac'idum.]  A 
combination  of  antimonic  acid  with  a 
base. 

An-ti-moii'ie  Ae'id.  [Antiino'ni- 
enm  Ac'idum.]  A  substance  other- 
wise called  peroxide  of  antimony. 

An-ti-mo  111-ous  Ac'id.  Formed 
by  exposing  the  white  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide  of  antimony  to  a  red  heat. 

An-tim'o-nite.  [Aiitim'onis,  i'tis ; 
from  antimo'nious  acid.]  A  combination 
of  antimenious  acid  and  an  alkaline 
base. 

Antimonium.     See  Antimony. 

An-ti-mo'ni-uni  Tar-tar-I-za'- 
tum.i:  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed. 
and  Dub.  Ph.)  of  emetic  tartar,  or  anti- 
iiimui potassio-tartras  (Lond.  Ph.),  ortar- 
tarized  antimony.     See  Tartar  Emetic. 

An'ti-mo-ny.  [Antimonium ; 

conjectured  to  be  derived  fiom  dvri, 
"against,"  and  min'ium,  " veimilion ;" 
because  used  in  aid  of  rouge  for  height- 
ening the  complexion.]  A  metal  of  which 
many  of  the  compounds  are  used  in 
medicine. 

An-ti-ne-phrit 'ic.  [  Antinephrit'- 
icus;  from  dvri,  ••against,"  and  vising, 
"disease  of  the  kidneys  "]  Curative  of 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
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An-tin'i-ad.  Applied  the  same  as 
ant  i  trial   used    adverbially.      See    Gla- 

BELLAD. 

An-tiii'i-al.  [From  dvri,  "against," 
and  iviov,  the  "occiput."]  Opposite  the 
occiput.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  glabella,  or  space 
between  the  eyebrows. 

Antiodontalgic.    See  Antodontal- 

G1C. 

An-tl-or-gas'tic.  [Antiorgas'ti- 
eus;  from  dm,  "against,"  and  dpyd^oi, 
to  "excite."]  Allaying  excitement;  sy- 
nonymous with  sedative. 

An'ti-par-a-sta-ti'tis.*  [From  an- 
tiparas'tatse,  Cowper's  glands.]  In- 
flammation of  Cowper's  glands. 

An-tip'a-thjr.  [Antipathic*  Gr. 
dvriTtiQeia;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and 
trdQo;,  "feeling,"  "affection."]  Any  op- 
posite properties  in  matter;  also,  aver- 
sion to  particular  objects. 

An-t I-per-i-stal  tie.  [  A  mi  peri- 
stal'ticns;  from  dt/rl,  "against,"  and 
peristal' tie.']  Applied  to  inverted  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  bowels.  See  Peri- 
staltic. 

Aii-tl-pps'ti-len-tial.  [From  dvri, 
"against,"  andpestilen'tia,  "pestilence."] 
Same  as  Antiloimic. 

Aii-tl-phar'inic.  [From  dvri,  "a- 
gainst,"  and  (pap^aKoi-,  a  "poison."]  The 
same  as  Alexipharmic. 

An  'tl-phlo-gis  tie.  [Antiplilo- 

gisticus;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and 
(pXtyo,  to  "burn."]  Applied  to  treatment 
intended  to  subdue  inflammation,  or  ex- 
citement of  the  system  in  inflammatory 
complaints. 

An ti phthisic,  an-te-tiz'ik.  [Anti- 
phthis'icns;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and 
$8iaig,  "consumption."]  Checking  phthis- 
is, or  consumption. 

Au-ti-phys'ic.  [Antiphys'icns ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  <pvada),  to  "in- 
flate."] Dispelling  flatulency.  Also, 
against  nature  [from  <j>wis,  "nature"]. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinction  it  would 
perhaps  be  preferable  to  write  Antipliu1- 
sic  when  we  mean  "dispelling"  or  "cor- 
rective of  flatulency." 

Aii-tl-plas  tie.  [Antiplas'ticus : 
from  dvri,  "  against,"  and  irXdatro),  to 
"form."]  Unfavorable  to  healing,  or 
granulation  ;  disorganizing. 

An-tl-pleii-rit'ie.  [Antiplenrit'- 
icns;  from  fori,  "  against,"  and  TrXcvpTng, 
"  pleurisy."]      Curative  of  pleurisy. 

An-ti-po-dag'ric.  [Aiitipodag-'ri- 
cns;  from  fori,  "against,"  and  noddypa, 
the  "gout."]     Curative  of  gout. 


An-tl-pros'tsi-ta?         Glan'<lii-Iae.* 

The  antiprostate  glands ;  a  name  for 
Cowper's  glands  ;  also  called  Antiparas'- 
tatse. 

An-tf-pros-tat'ic.  [Antiprostaf- 
icus;  from  dvri,  "  against,"  and  pros- 
tata glan'dula,  the  "prostate  gland."] 
Opposite  the  prostate  gland. 

An-tl-pros'ta-tus.^  The  same  as 
Antiprostatic. 

An-ti p-sor  ie.  [Antipsor'icus ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  ip^pa,  the 
"itch."]     Curative  of  the  itch. 

An-tl-py'ic.  [Aiitipy'icns :  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  irvov,  "pus."]  Pre- 
venting suppuration. 

An-tl-py-ret'ic.  [Antipyret'icns; 
from  dvTi,  "  against,"  and7rt'p£rdj, "  fever."] 
Curative  of  fevers.  Antifebrile  :  febri- 
fuge. 

An-tl-py-rot'ic  [Antipyrot'ieus  ; 
from  dvri,  "against,"  and  rvp,  "lire."] 
Curative  of  burns. 

An-ti-qiiar-ta-na'ri-an,  An-ti- 
quar'tan.  [Antiquartana'rins$  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  quarto!  na  fe'bris,  a 
"quartan  fever  or  ague."]  Curative  of 
quartan  .ague. 

Antirachitic,  an-te-ra-kit  lk.  [An- 
tirachit'icus:  from  dvri,  "against," 
and  radii' tis,  "rickets."]  Corrective  of 
rachitis. 

Antiscii,*  an-tish'e-i,  the  plural  of 
Antiscius,  an-tish'e-us.  [From  dvri, 
"against,"  and  aaeid,  a  "shade"  or 
"shadow."]  Having  their  shadow  in 
opposite  directions  at  noon,  as  the  peo- 
ple north  and  south  of  the  equator: 
antis'cious :  antis'cian. 

An-ti-seol'ie.  [Antiscol'icns;  from 
dvri,  "against,"  and  (rara3Ai}£,  a  "worm."] 
Against  worms ;  capable  of  expelling 
worms  :  vermifuge  ;  anthelmintic. 

An-t  i-scor-bu  tie.  [  Aaitiscorbn'- 
ticns;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  scor- 
butus, the  disease  "scurvy."]  Correct- 
ive of  Scorbutus',  or  scurvy. 

An-ti-scrof'u-lous.  [Antiscrofn- 
lo'sns;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  scrof- 
ula, the  "king's  evil."]  Curative  of 
Scrofula. 

An-ti-sep'tic.  [  An  tisep  'ticns ; 

from  dvri,  "against,"  and  <r/';7ra),  to  "pu- 
trefy."]     Preventing  putrefaction. 

Aii-ii-spas-mod  'ic.  [Antispas- 
mod'icus ;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and 
axarTfios,  a  "spasm."]  Allaying  spas- 
modic pains. 

An-ti-spas'tic.  [Antispas'ticus ; 
from  dvri,  "  against,"  and  exata,  to 
"draw."]     Literally,  "drawing  against 
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or  in  an  opposite  direction. "  Counter- 
acting a  state  of  spasm.  Synonymous 
with  Antispasmodic 

An-ti-sypn-I-lit'ie.  [Antisyphi- 
lit'ieus;  from  tivri,  u  against/'  and 
syph'ilis.]     Curative  of  syphilis. 

An-tith'e-nar.*  [From  dvri,  "a- 
gainst,"  and  BLup,  the  "  hollow  of  the 
hand  or  foot.']  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  muscles  Adductor  ad  indicem  of  the 
hand,  and  Adductor  of  the  great  toe. 

Aiatitliora.     See  Anthora. 

An-ti-trag'I-cus.*  Belonging  to 
the  antitrayus:  antit'ragic. 

Aii-titra-gus.*  [From  ami,  "  a- 
gainst,"  and  trofgusJ]  The  thicker  part 
of  the  Mitihelix,  opposite  the  tragus. 

A11-t.it  ro-poos.  [Antat'ropus ; 
from  dvri,  M  against/'  and  Tpo-ij,  a  u  turn- 
ing."] Applied,  in  Botany,  to  the  em- 
bryo when  the  radicle  is  distant  from  the 
hilum,  the  cotyledons  being  next  to  the 
latter;  inverted. 

An-ti-ve-ne're-al.  [Antivene're- 
us;  from  dam,  "against/'  and  vcne'rtus, 
"venereal."]  Curative  of  venereal 
disease. 

An-ti-zyua'ie.  [Antizym'icus ; 

from  dvri,  u  against/'  and  ^tj/xcw,  to  "fer- 
ment."]    Preventive  of  fermentation. 

Ant'li-a.-  [From  dvrXia,  a  "pump."] 
The  spiral  apparatus  by  which  certain 
insects  draw  up  the  juices  of  plants. 

Ant'lia  I^ac'te-a,*  Ant'lia  Mam- 
nia'ri-a.-  An  instrument  for  drawing 
milk  from  the  breast:  a  milk-pump;  a 
breast-pump. 

Ant-o-*loii-taTgic.  [Antodonial'- 
jrieus;  from  dvri,  "against,"  and  6'ov- 
raXyia,  a  "toothache."]  Curative  of  the 
toothache. 

A n ton ii.  Ignis  Sancti.  See  Ery- 
sipelas. 

Antorgastic.     See  Axtiorgasttc. 

An-tri'tis."*  [From  an' t  rum,  a  "cave" 
or  "cavity."]  Inflammation  of  any 
cavity  of  the  body. 

An'trnni.*  [From  avrpov,  a  "cave."] 
A  cavity.  Applied  specially  to  one  in 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  termed  An- 
trum Highmoria'iiHfn. 

An'trnni  Bnccinosurai,$  buk-sin- 
o'sum.  [From  hue  cine,  a  "trumpet."] 
The  trumpet-like  cavity,  or  cochlea  of 
the  ear. 

An'trum  <j*e'na?.*  According  to 
Qnincy,  the  name  given  by  Casserius  to 
the  Antrum  Highmorianum  before  High- 
more  discovered  it. 

Antrum     Mi^hinoriaanim.      See 
Highmorianum,  Antrum. 
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An'trnni  Hax-fl'te,*  An'trnni 
3Iax-iI-Ia  re,:;:  Antrum  off  High- 
more.     The  Antrum  Highnoriauum. 

Antrum  I*y-lo'ri.*  The  small 
extremity  of  the  stomach  near  the 
pylorus. 

Ants,  Acid  of.     See  Formic  Acid. 

An-u'ri-a.;-  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
ovpov,  "urine."]  Defective  secretion  of 
urine:  an'ury. 

A'nns.*  [From  an' mis,  a  "circle."] 
The  extremity  of  the  rectum :  the  fun- 
dament. 

Anus,  Artificial.  See  Artificial 
Aims. 

Anns,  Imperforate.  See  Atresia, 
Atretus. 

Anx-ie-ty.  [AMxi'etas,  a'n*  /  from 
anx'ius,  "  anxious,"  (from  «yX",  to 
"choke,"  to  "distress").]  A  settled 
expression  of  anxiety  in  the  features 
forming  a  dangerous  symptom  in  acute 
diseases. 

A-or'ta.*  [Gr.  doprfj,  from  deipoy,  to 
"raise  up,"  to  "support,"  to  "suspend;" 
because  it  is  supported  or  suspended 
from  the  heart.]  The  large  arterial 
trunk  arising  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  giving  origin  to  every 
artery  except  the  pulmonary  and  its 
ramifications. 

Aorteurysma,*  or  Aortenrisma,* 
a-ort-u-riz'rua.  [From  doprrj,  and  dvevpvxa, 
to  "dilate."]     Aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

A-or'tic.  [Aor'ticus.]  Belonging 
to  the  aorta. 

A-or-ti'tis,  tdis.*  [From  aor'ta.]  In- 
flammation of  the  aorta. 

A-pag^-nous.  [Apagynns;  from 
a^a\,  "once,"  and  yw#,  a  "woman," 
"one  who  brings  forth."]  Applied  to 
plants  which  fructify  but  once  and  then 
die.     See  Gynaecology. 

Ap'a-tny.  [Apathi'a;  from  a,  priv., 
nnd  vdOog,  •< feeling,"  "passion."]  Ab- 
sence or  privation  of  all  passion,  emo- 
tion, or  excitement. 

Ap'a-tite.     A  phosphate  of  lime. 

A-pep'si-a.*  [From  «,  priv.,  andrsTrrtj, 
to  "cook,"  to  "digest."]  Imperfect 
digestion.  A  term  formerly  used  foi 
dyspepsia. 

A-pe'rl-ent.  [Ape'riens;  from 
ape'rio,  to  "opeo."]  Opening.  Applied 
to  a  medicine  which  gently  opens  the 
bowels. 

A-per'tor,  o'rAs-.*  [From  ape'rio, 
aper'tum.  to  "open."]  Literally,  "that 
which  opens."  The  Levator  palpebral 
8uperiorU ;  otherwise,  the  Abettor  oculi 
("opener  of  the  eye";. 
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A-pet'a-lous.  [Apeta'leus:  from 
a,  priv.,  and  pet' alum,  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing no  petals. 

A'pex.*  The  point  or  extremity  of  a 
cone :  hence  applied  to  parts  of  the  body 
supposed  to  resemble  a  cone,  as  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  of  the  tongue,  etc. 

Aphreresis,*  a-fer'e-sis.  [From  d-no, 
"froin,"  and  difda,  to  "  take. "J  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  that  branch  of  Sur- 
gery whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  or 
remove  any  portion  of  the  body. 

Aph-a-iiop'te-rus,*  or  Apli-a-nip'- 
te-rus.*  [From  dpavng,  "  invisible/'  and 
itrkpov,  a  "wing."]  In  the  neuter  plural 
(Aphanip'tera,  or  Aphanoji'tera)  applied 
to  a  family  of  insects  apparently  with- 
out wings :  aphanop'terous. 

Aph-e'li-oii.*  [From  and,  "from," 
and  tj\io;,  the  "son."]  A  term  used  in 
Astronomy  to  denote  that  point  of  a 
planet's  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun. 

A-phelx'i-a.*  [From  dtpeXxo),  to  "  draw 
away."  See  Apo.]  Aphelxia  socora,  ab- 
sence of  mind;  Aphelxia  intenta,  abstrac- 
tion ;  Aphelxia  otiosa,  revery  or  brown 
study. 

Aphides.     See  Aphis. 

Aph-I-tlipli'a-g'us.*  [From  a' phis, 
and  ((taycTv,  to  "  eat."]  Applied  in  the 
plural  masculine  {Aphidiph'aji)  to  a 
family  of  Goleoptera  which  feed  on 
Aphides :  aphidiph'agous. 

A-phid'i-us.*  [From  a,j)his.']  Be- 
longing to  the  Aphides.  In  the  plural 
masculine  (Aphid'ii)  applied  to  a  family 
of  hemipterous  insects :  aphid'iou3. 

Aph-I-di  v'o-rous.  [Aphidiv'orus ; 
from  a'phis,  and  vo'ro,  to  "devour."] 
Eating  aphides. 

A'phis,  idis*  plural  Aphides,  af 'e- 
dez.  The  plant-louse,  the  type  of  a 
family  of  Hemiptera. 

A'phis  Vas-ta'tor.*  A  species  of 
aphis  remarkable  for  its  destructive 
powers.     See  Vastator. 

Aph-lo-£is'tic.  [  Aphlogis't  icus ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  0Aof,  a  "  flame."]  With- 
out flame. 

A-pho'nl-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  (pwvri, 
the  "voice."]  Loss  of  voice:  aph'ony. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Dyscinesise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  See 
An  ATorA,  Vox  Abscissa. 

A-pho'ri-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
(frepco,  to  "bear."]  Barrenness;  sterility; 
inability  to  conceive  offspring. 

Apli'o-rism.  [From     a>popi$(o,     to 

"limit,"  to  "define."]  A  maxim.  The 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  a  celebrated 
work,    containing    various    maxims    or 


short,  pithy  sentences  relating  to  medi- 
cine. 

Aph-ro-dis'i-a.  [From  'A<ppo6iTri,  Ve- 
nus; 'A<ppodi<rtog,  "pertaining  to  Venus," 
"  venereal."]  Morbid  or  immoderate  de- 
sire of  venery.  The  generative  act.  Also 
termed  Aphrodisiasmus. 

ApSas'odisiac,  af-ro-dizh'e-ak.  [Apla- 
rodisi'acus,  Aphrodis'ius;  from  the 
same.]  Applied  to  medicines  or  food 
supposed  to  excite  sexual  desire  or  to 
increase  the  generative  power. 

Aphrodisiasmus.  Same  as  Aphro- 
disia. 

Apli'tha,*  plural  Aph'tlue.  [From 
"i7ttco,  to  "set  on  fire."]  Ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  beginning  with  numerous  mi- 
nute vesicles  and  terminating  in  white 
sloughs.  Aphthae  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  "thrush,"  and  also 
occur  in  other  diseases. 

Aph'thoid.  [Aphthoi'des;  from 
aph'tha,  and  elSog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling aphthse. 

Aph'thous.  [Aphtho'sus;  from 
aph'tha.]  Of  the  appearance  or  full  of 
aphthse. 

A-phyl'lous.  [AphyTlus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  (pvWov,  a  "leaf."]  Without 
leaves. 

Apiaceous,  a-pe-a'shus.  [Apia'- 
ceus.]  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
Apium. 

Ap-i-ca'lis.*  [From  a'pex,  ap'icis.] 
Belonging  to  the  apex :  ap'ical. 

Ap-i-ca'tiis.*  Having  a  conspicuous 
apex :  ap'icated. 

A-pic'u-His.*  [The  diminutive  of 
arpex.~\  A  term  used  in  Botany  to  denote 
the  projection  of  the  midrib  beyond  the 
end  of  the  leaf;  a  small,  sharp,  short 
point. 

A'pis  Jlel-lif'i-ea.*  [A' pis,  a  "bee," 
mel,  "honey,"  and  fa  do,  to  "make."] 
The  honey-bee,  affording  honey  and  wax. 

A'pi-aiBii.*  A  genus  of  the  Linnoean 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
ferse,  including  the  garden-plants  celery 
and  parsley. 

A'piiuii  Orav'e-o-lens*  (or  gra- 
ve'o-lens).  The  common  celery.  (Fr. 
Ache,  ash.)  When  wild,  growing  in  wet 
places,  it  is  acrid  and  poisonous;  when 
cultivated  in  dry  ground  and  partially 
blanched,  it  is  used  as  salad.  It  is 
slightly  aperient  and  carminative. 

A'pium  Pe-tro-se-li'mim,*  other- 
wise called  Petroseli'misn  $a-ti'- 
viiiii.  Common  parsley,  the  root  and 
seeds  of  which  are  diuretic  and  aperient. 

Ap-la-nat'ic.  [ Aplaiiat'icns ;  from 
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A  priv.,  and  n-Xarao),  to  "wander/'  to 
i%  err."]  Corrective  of  the  aberrations 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

A -pi a*  tic.  [Aplas'ticus:  from  a, 
priv..  and  rXmrota,  to  "form."]  That 
cannot  be  organized. 

Aplcuria,-  a-plu're-a.  [From  a, priv., 
and  ~\cvp.i,  a  "rib."]  An  organic  devia- 
tion characterized  by  the  absence  of  ribs. 

Ap-iicfi'ri-a.1'  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
wvevftur,  the  "lung."]  An  organic  devia- 
ti<  n  characterized))}' the  absence  of  lungs. 

Apnoea,*  ap-ne'a,  or  Ap-neus'ti-a.;: 
[From  a,  priv.,  and  -nvioy,  to  "breathe."] 
Partial  privation  or  entire  suspension 
of  the  breath. 

Apo.  [Gr.  dro.]  A  prefix  signify- 
ing "from,"  "off,"  "away."  Before  a 
word  beginning  with  h  the  o  is  dropped 
and  the  p  blended  with  the  following 
letter:  thus,  apo-kelko  (from  and  and 
c\ku)),  to  "draw  away,"  is  contracted 
into  aphelko  (dpe\Ko)). 

Ap-o-car'pous.  [Apoear'pus: 

from  jzrd,  "from/'  and  Kapirog,  "fruit."] 
Having  capsules  distinct  from  each  other. 

Ap-o-ce-no'sis,*  plural  Ap-o-^e-no'- 
ses.  [From  d™,  "from,"  and  memom,  to 
u  empty  out."]  Increased  discharge,  flux, 
or  evacuation. 

Apocynacea?,*  a-pos-se-na'she-e. 
An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  in 
some  respects  resembling  Asclepiadacex, 
but  of  rather  more  suspicious  properties. 
See  Apocyxum. 

Apocynaceous,  a-pos-se-na'shus. 
[Apocyna'ceus.]  Applied  to  plants 
resembling  the  Apo'cynum,  or  dog's  bane. 

Ap-o-cyn'e-us.*  Same  as  Apocyxa- 
ceus. 

Apocyniii,  or  Apocynine,  a-pos'- 
se-nin.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
the  Apoci/num  cannabinum,  or  Indian 
hemp,  or  dog's  bane. 

Apocynum,*  a-pos'se-num.  A  plant 
called  dog's  bane,  the  root  of  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  emetic. 

Ap'o-des.*  [Formed  in  the  plural  from 
a,  priv.,  and  nov;,  -rro^og,  a  "foot."]  Lite- 
rally, "without  feet."  A  term  applied 
to  fishes  without  ventrals,  or  fins  which 
correspond  to  legs  and  feet. 

Ap'o-dus.*  [From  the  same.]  With- 
out feet:  ap'odous.  Applied  in  the  plu- 
ral neuter  [Ap'oda)  to  an  order  of  Ra- 
diata  Echinodermata. 

Ap'o-gee.  [Apogse'um;  from  a-ro, 
"from,"  and  yi?,  the  "earth."]  That 
point  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
planet,  most  distant  from  the  earth. 

Ap-o-nefi-ro'sis.*  [From  d-6, "  from," 
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and  vzvpov,  a  "nerve."]  (Fr.  Apmu'rrose, 
a'po'na Vroz'.)  Expansion  of  a  tendon, 
or  tendons,  into  a  fibrous  membrane. 

A-popIi'y-sis, ;  plural  A-poph'y-ses. 
[From  <i7n),  "  from,"  and  <pwot  to  "  produce," 
to  "grow."]  A  prooesa  or  protuberance 
of  bone.  Also  applied  to  excrescences 
growing  from  the  receptacle  of  certain 
mosses. 

Ap-o-plec'tie.  [Apoplec'ticus.] 
Pertaining  to  apoplexy. 

Ap-o-plex'I-a  Pul-mo-na'ris.* 
("Pulmonary  Apoplexy.")  Extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs  from  the  rup- 
ture of  vessels. 

Ap'o-plex-y.  [Apoplex'ia;  from 
oltto,  "from,"  "away,"  and  -nXmooi,  to 
"strike."  Hence  a^oxXfiacu  signifies  to 
"strike  away," — i.e.  to  "strike  into  un- 
consciousness or  insensibility;"  so  to 
"faint  away"  means  to  faint  so  com- 
pletely as  to  become  unconscious.]  A 
disease  produced  by  congestion  or  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
causing  a  sudden  arrest  of  sense  and 
motion,  the  person  lying  as  if  asleep, 
respiration  and  the  heart's  action  con- 
tinuing. 

Ap'oplexy,  Cu-ta'iie-ous.  A  French 
term  (apojjlexie  cuiauee.  a'po'plex'e'  kiT- 
ta?na/)  for  sudden  determination  of  blood 
to  the  skin  and  adjacent  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

Ap-os-te'ma,  tUisJ*  [From  afpiarrjixt, 
to  "depart  from."]  An  abscess:  an 
ap'osteme.     See  Abscess. 

A-polli'e-ca-ry.  [Apotlieca'riiis ; 
from  cLTroQnKri,  a  "repository"  or  "store."] 
One  who  keeps  a  store  of  drugs:  one 
who  sells  drugs  and  puts  up  prescrip- 
tions. In  Great  Britain  an  apothecary, 
besides  selling  and  compounding  drugs, 
is  entitled  to  practise  medicine,  and  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  sub-physician. 

Ap-o-tlie'cl-a,*  Ap-o-tlie'cl-iim.* 
[From  dr:o9fjK)i.]  A  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  receptacle  enclosing  the  re- 
productive corpuscles  in  the  lichens. 

A-poth'c-ma,  a//*.*  [From  drrd,  and 
difxa,  a  "deposit."]  A  brown  powder 
deposited  when  vegetable  extract  is  sub- 
mitted to  prolonged  evaporation. 

Ap-pa-ra'tus.  [From  ap'paro,  ap- 
paraftum,  to  "prepare."  to  "arrange."] 
Instruments  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ments for  experimenting,  operating,  etc. 
Sometimes  applied  to  organs  in  animals 
and  plants. 

Ap-pen'<li-ces  Ep-i-plo'i-ca?.*  In 
Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  prolonga- 
tions  of  the  ])eriton?cum,  filled   with    a 
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soft,  fatty  substance,  attached  along  the 
large  intestines  only. 

Ap-pen-dic'u-la.*  [The  diminutive 
of  appen'dix.]  A  little  appendage,  or 
appendicle. 

Appendicula  Vermiformis.  See 
Appendix  Vermiformis. 

Ap-pen-dic'u-late.  [Appendicu- 
la'tus:  from  appendic' ula.\  Having 
appendicles. 

Ap-pen'dix,  icw,*  plural  Ap-pen'- 
di-ees.  [From  ad,  "to,"  and  pen' do,  to 
"hang"  or  "join."]  A  part  of  or  addi- 
tion to  a  thing:  an  appendage. 

Appen'dix  Ver-mi-for'mis,*  or 
Appen'dix  ^ae'ci  Ver-mi-for'mis.* 
(The  "worm-shaped  appendage  of  the 
cagcum.")  A  small  process  of  the  caecum, 
which  hangs  into  the  pelvis.  It  is 
often  called  the  Append! c'ula  vermi- 
for* mis. 

Appert's  (apxpaiRz')  Process.  A 
method  introduced  by  M.  Appert  (apx- 
paiit')  for  preserving  articles  of  food  un- 
changed for  several  years.  The  articles 
are  enclosed  in  bottles,  which  are  filled 
to  the  top  with  any  liquid,  and  hermeti- 
cally closed.  They  are  then  placed  in 
kettles  filled  with  cold  water,  and  sub- 
jected to  heat  till  the  water  boils;  the 
boiling  temperature  is  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  after  which  the  bottles  are 
suffered  to  cool  gradually.  Instead  of 
bottles,  tin  canisters  are  sometimes  used, 
and  rendered  tight  by  soldering. 

Ap'pe-tence  or  Ap'pe-ten-cjf. 
[From  ap'peto,  appcti'tum,  to  "desire."] 
The  disposition  of  organized  beings 
to  acquire  and  appropriate  substances 
adapted  to  their  support.  Also  an  ardent 
desire  or  longing  for  any  object. 

Ap'pe-tite.  [Appeti'tus;  from  the 
same.]  The  natural  desire  for  food. 
Also,  any  natural  inclination  by  which 
we  are  incited  to  act;  inordinate  desire: 
lust. 

Appetite,  Canine.     See  Bulimia. 

Appetite,  Depraved.     Sec  Pica. 

Appetite,  Insatiable.  See  BU- 
LIMIA. 

Appetite,   I^oss    of.       See    Axepi- 

THYMIA. 

Appetite,  Voracious.  See  Bu- 
limia, Apepiiagia. 

Apples,  Ac'id  of.    See  Malic  Acid. 

Ap-po-si'tion.  [Apposi'tio;  from 
ad,  "to,"  or  "on,"  and  po'no,  pos'itum, 
to  " put,"  or  " place."]  Literally,"  placing 
or  depositing  on"  or  "in  addition  to." 
Applied  in  Surgery  to  the  supplying  of 
deficient  parts  by  placing  portions  of  the 


adjacent  integuments,  etc.  in  contact. 
Sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
Prosthesis  (which  see).  Also  applied 
to  the  deposition  of  matter  which  rakes 
place  in  the  growth  of  the  non-vascular 
tissues,  such  as  horn,  the  nails,  etc. 

Ap-pres'sus.*  [From  ap'primo,  ap- 
pres'sum,  to  "press  close."]  A  term  in 
Botany,  signifying  "pressed  close  to." 

Ap'ter-us.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  ttte- 
pov,  a  "wing."]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Ap'tera)  to  a  family  of  insects 
which  have  no  wings  :  ap'terous. 

A-py-ret'ic.  [Apyret'icus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  irvperog,  "  fever."]  Having  no 
fever  or  febrile  excitement. 

Ap-y-rex'i«a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
■nvpz^iq,  a  "fever"  or  "paroxysm."]  Ab- 
sence of  fever,  or  intermission  of  its 
paroxysms:   ap'yrexy. 

Ap'y-rous.  [From  a,  priv.,  and  wyp, 
"fire."]  A  term  applied  to  bodies  which 
sustain  the  action  of  a  strong  heat  for  a 
long  time  without  change  of  figure  or 
other  properties.  It  is  synonymous  with 
refractory. 

Aq.=  A' qua*  "Water,"  or  A' quae, 
"Of  water." 

Aq.  Bnll.  =  A' qua  but' liens*  "  Boil- 
ing water." 

Aq.  »estil.  =-.  A' quae  destilla'tae* 
"Distilled  water." 

Aq.  Ferv.  =  A  'qua  fer'vens*  "  Hot 
water." 

Aq.  Font.  =  A'quae  fan' lis  or  fonta'- 
nac*     " Fountain  or  spring  water." 

Aq.  Marin.  =  A' qua  ?nari'na.*  "  Sea- 
water." 

Aq.  Pur.  =  A' quae  pu'rae.%  "Pure 
water." 

Aqua,*  a'kwa,  plural  Aqua?,  a'kwe. 
[As  if  a/qua,  from  its  equal  surface.] 
Water :  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  spring-water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  "natural 
water  in  the  purest  attainable  state." 
The  principal  varieties  of  water  (not 
medicated)  are  the  following: — 

A'qua  Destilla'ta.*  [From  destiVlo, 
dest ilia' turn,  to  "  distil."]  Distilled  water, 
having  a  vapid  taste  from  the  absence 
of  air,  and  slightly  empyreumatic,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  matter 
which  has  undergone  partial  decomposi- 
tion. 

A'qua  ex  Flu'vine.*  [From  flu'men, 
fin' minis,  a  "river."]  Literally,  "water 
from  the  river."  River-water,  generally 
of  considerable  purity,  but  liable  to  hold 
in  suspension  particles  of  earthy  matter, 
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wnieh  impair  its  transparency  and  some- 
times its  salubrity. 

A  QUA  ex  L.v't  i  .-  [From  la'rus,  a 
"lake. "J  Lake- water.  A  eollection  of 
rain,  spring,  ajid  river  waters,  sometimes 
contaminated  with  various  animal  and 
able  bodies,  which,  from  its  stag- 
nant nature,  have  undergone  putrefac- 
tion in  it. 

A'QUA  ex  Xi'ye.^  [From  nix,  ni'vis, 
'■snow."]  Snow-water,  differing  appa- 
rently from  rain-water  only  in  being 
destitute  of  air,  to  which  water  is  in- 
debted for  its  briskness  and  many  of  its 
good  effects  upon  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

A'qua  ex  Palu'de.*  [From  pa' J  us f 
palu'dis,  a  "marsh"  or  "swamp."] 
Marsh-water;  the  most  impure,  as  being 
the  most  stagnant,  of  all  water,  and 
generally  loaded  with  decomposing 
vegetable  matter. 

A'qua  ex  Pc'teo.*  [From  pu'tew, 
a  "well."]  Well-water;  essentially  the 
same  as  spring-water,  being  derived 
from  the  same  source,  but  more  liable  to 
impurity  from  its  stagnation  or  slow  in- 
filtration. 

A'qua  Fonta'xa.*  [From  fo m,  fan' tis, 
a  "'fountain."]  Spring-water;  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  small  portion  of  mu- 
riate ef  soda,  and  frequently  other  salts. 
Spring-water  which  dissolves  soap  is 
termed  soft;  that  which  decomposes  and 
curdles  it  is  called  hard. 

A'qua  Mari'xa.*  [From  ma' re,  the 
"sea."]  Sea-water:  containing  sulphate 
of  soda,  the  muriates  of  soda,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  a  minute  proportion  of 
potash,  and  various  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. 

A'QUA  Pluvia'lis.*  [From  a'qua, 
"'water,"  and  phi' via,  "rain."]  Rain- 
water; the  purest  form  of  natural  water, 
yet  holding  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a 
minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime. 

Aqua  Aiiimonise.    See  Liquor  Am- 

MOXUU. 

Aqua  Amygdalae  Amarse.  See 
Bitter  Alm onus, W atbr  of. 

A'qua  Bl-nel'n.*  An  Italian  quack 
medicine,  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of 
creasote,  and  celebrated  at  Naples  for 
arresting  hemorrhage. 

Aqua  Calcis.     See  Liquor  Catxis. 

Aqua  Camphorae.     See  Camphor. 

A'qua  Cha-lyb-e-a'ta.*  An  artifi- 
cial mineral  water,  consisting  of  a  solu- 
tion of  citrate  of  iron  highly  charged 
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with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  flavored  by 
a  little  aromatized  syrup. 

A'qua  For'tis.*  ("  Strong  Water.") 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  nitric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  powerfully  corrosive 
properties.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
terms  double  and  fsiwjlo,  the  latter  being 
only  half  the  strength  of  the  former. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid,  however,  is 
much  stronger  even  than  double  nitric 
acid. 

Aqua  Re'gi-a.*  ("  Royal  Water.") 
A  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

A'qua  Vi'tae.*  (-Water  of  Life.") 
Ardent  spirits  of  the  first  distillation. 

Aquae,*  a'kwe,  gen.  A -qua 'rum,  the 
plural  of  A'qua.     "  Water." 

A'quae  Min-e-ra'les.;:  [From  mine- 
ra'Iis.  a  modern  Latin  term  for  our  word 
"mineral."]  " Mineral  waters;"  a  term 
conventionally  applied  to  such  waters 
as  are  distinguished  from  spring,  lake, 
river,  or  other  waters  by  peculiarities 
of  color,  taste,  smell,  or  real  or  supposed 
medicinal  effects.  Mineral  waters  are 
of  four  principal  kinds: — 

Acid'ulous.  Owing  their  properties 
chiefly  to  carbonic  acid:  they  are  tonic 
and  diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  produce 
a  transient  exhilaration. 

Chalyb'eate.  Containing  iron  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate: 
they  have  a  styptic,  inky  taste. 

B  a  -line'.  Mostly  purgative,  and  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  those  hypo- 
chondriacal and  visceral  diseases  which 
require  continued  and  moderate  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

Sulphu'reous.  Deriving  their  cha- 
racter from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Aquae  Stillatitiae,--  a'kwe  stil-la- 
tish'e-e,  also  called  A'quae  Destilla'- 
tac*  Distilled  waters;  waters  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential  oil  of  vegetables, 
principally  designed  as  grateful  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  reme- 
dies. 

Aq'ue-duct.  [Aquaeduc'tus:  from 
a'qua,  "water,"  and  duc'tus,  a  "canal" 
or  "passage."]  Literally,  a  "passage 
for  water,"  though  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  several  canals  in  the  body  not  always 
containing  fluid. 

Aq'ueduct  of  the  Coeh'le-a.  [Aq- 
uaeduc'tus Cochleae.]  A  foramen  of 
the  temporal  bone,  for  the  trjinsmissicn 
of  a  small  vein  from  the  cochlf.a. 

Aq'ueduct  of  Fal-lo'pi-us.  [Aq- 
uaeduc'tus FaJlo'pii.]  The  canai  by 
which  the  portio  dura  winds  through  the 
petrous  poition  of  the  temporal  bone 
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Aq'ueduet  of  Sy*'vi-ns.  [Aquse- 
due'tus  Syl'vii.]  The  canal  which 
extends  backwards  under  the  tubercula 
quadrigeinina  into  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

Aq'ueduet  of  the  Ves-tib'u-lum 
or  of  tne  Ves'tl-bule  [Aquaeduc'tus 
Vestib'uli],  also  called  the  Aq'ueduct 
of  Co-tun'ni-us  [Aquaeduc'tus  Co- 
tuu'nii].  The  commencement  of  a 
small  canal  which  opens  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  cranium  and 
transmits  a  small  vein. 

Aqueous,  a'kwe-us.  A  term  now 
coming  into  use  for  designating  definite 
combinations  with  water.  The  term 
hydrate  has  long  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  prefix  is  used  when 
there  is  more  than  one  atom,  as  in  fern- 
aqueous,  te/--hydrate. 

Aqueous  Humor.  A  colorless 
fluid  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers of  the  eye. 

Aquila,*  ak'wi-la.  Literally,  an 
"eagle."  A  term  which  had  formerly 
many  epithets  joined  with  it  to  denote 
particular  substances:  thus,  aquila  alba, 
seu  niitigata,  was  one  of  the  fanciful 
names  of  calomel. 

Aquula,*  ak'wul-a.  [The  diminutive 
of  a' qua,  "  water."]  Literally,  a  "  small 
particle  of  water."  Applied  to  any 
small  aqueous  tumor,  and  sometimes  to 
a  fatty  tumor  under  the  skin  of  the 
eyelid. 

Aq'uula  A-cous'tS-ea.*  The  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  of  the  in- 
ternal ear. 

Ar'a-bic,  drum.  See  Gummi  Acaci^e. 
[This  word  is  very  often  pronounced 
a-ra'bic,  a  fault  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided  by  all  those  who  desire  to  speak 
correctly.] 

Araeeav*  a-ra'she-e,  or  Aroideae,* 
ar-o-i'de-e.  The  Arum  tribe  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants,  containing  an  acrid 
and  in  some  cases  a  highly  dangerous 
principle. 

A-raen'ni-da,*  A-raeli'ni-des.* 
[From  dpix^n,  a  "spider."]  The  third 
class  of  the  Diplo-gangliata  or  Ento- 
moida,  comprising  articulated  animals, 
generally  with  four  pairs  of  legs,  with- 
out win^s  or  metamorphosis. 

A-racn-rai'tls,  tdw,*  [From  dn'ix^n, 
a  ••spider,"  also  a  "  spider's  web."]  A 
faulty  term,  denoting  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane. 

A-raen'noid.  [Aracnuoi'des; 

from  dpaXM)  a  "  spider's  web,"  and  ildo;, 
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"form"  or  "resemblance."]  Resembling 
a  spider's  web.  Applied  to  the  second 
or  middle  membrane  of  the  brain. 

Aracnuoid  €aual.  See  Bichat, 
Canal  of. 

Aracii'uoicl  Mem'braue.  Meninx 
media.  The  fine  cobweb-like  membrane 
situated  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 
It  is  the  serous  membrane  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres. 

A-raetino-i-di'tis,*  or  A-raeh-ni'- 
tis.*  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

A  rack.     See  Arrack. 

Ar-ae-oui'e-ter,  or  Ar-e-om'e-ter. 
[From  dpaiog,  "  thin,"  "light,"  and  fxsrpoi/, 
a  "measure."]  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
into  which  it  is  plunged,  by  the  depth 
to  which  its  weight  causes  it  to  sink  in 
them.  This  instrument  is  also  termed  a 
hydrom'eter.  The  art  or  process  of 
measuring  the  density  or  gravity  of 
liquids  is  termed  arseom'etry. 

A-ra'li-a  Can-a-den'sis.*  Another 
name  for  the  Panax  Qainquefolium,  or 
Ginseng. 

Ara'lia  His'pi-da,*  or  Dwarf  Elder. 
A  plant  sometimes  used  in  dropsy  in  the 
form  of  decoction. 

Ara'lia  Xu-di-cau'lis,*  or  Wild  Sar- 
saparilla,  is  a  stimulant  tonic  and  dia- 
phoretic. It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
known  also  by  the  names  of  American 
Spikenard  [Nar'dus  America- nun)  and 
Small  Spikenard,  etc. 

Ara'lia  Rac-e-mo'sa,*  or  American 
Spikenard,  is  analogous  in  its  medical 
properties  to  the  preceding. 

Araliae^av*"  a-ra-le-a'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  plants  of  the  Aralia  tribe. 

A-ra-11-a'ceous.  [Aralia'ceus.] 
Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the  Aralia. 

Ar-a-ue'I-dae.*  [From  ara'nea,  a 
"  spider."]  A  family  of  the  Arachnides 
Pulmonarise. 

A-ra'ue-ous.  [Araueo'sus ;  from 
ara'nenm,  a  "  spider's  web."]  Of  the 
nature  of  spider's  web. 

Arantii  (a-ran'she-i),  Cor'po-ra.- 
Small  tubercles,  one  in  each  semilunar 
valve  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arte- 
ries;  called  also  Corpora  sesamoidea  and 
Nod  id  i  Ara)it!i. 

Ar'bor,  or/s.*  A  "tree."  A  plant 
having  a  single  trunk,  rising  high,  dura- 
ble, woody,  and  divided  into  branches 
which  do  not  perish  in  winter.  In 
Chemistry  it  is  applied  to  any  crystalli- 
zation which  ramifies  like  a  tree. 
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Ai  bor  Di-a'nse.*  A  "silver  tree." 
[From  Din' n<t,  the  "imum,"  and  hence, 
Like  luua,  denoting  '.*  silver."]  A  beau- 
tiful   arborescent    precipitate   of    silver 

produced  by  throwing  mercury  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  lunar  caustic  (nitrate 
of  silver). 

Arbor  JIa'ris.*  [From  ma're,  gen. 
rua'ri*,  the  "  sea."]  The  "tree  of  the 
sea."    A  name  given  to  coral. 

Arbor  Min-e-ra'lis  Phil-o-soph'- 
I-ca,*  Arbor  Phl-loso-pho'rum.- 
The  Arbor  Dianx. 

Ar'bor  Vi'tae.*  [From  vi'ta,  "life."] 
Literally,  the  "  tree  of  life."  Applied  to 
the  thick  mass  of  white  substance  in 
cither  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum. 
This  mass,  when  cut  parallel  to  the 
median  line,  presents  an  arborescent  or 
tree-like  appearance,  caused  by  the  in- 
termixture of  the  white  substance  with 
the  cineritious.  Also  applied  to  the  tree 
called  Thuya  Occidenta'lis. 

Ar-bo're-ous.  [Arbo'reus;  from 
ar'bor,  a  "tree."]  Belonging  to  a  tree; 
dendroid. 

Ar-bo-reVeent.  [Arbores'cens ; 
from  arborcs'co,  to  "grow  like  a  tree."] 
Growing  like  a  tree;  resembling  a 
tree. 

Ar-bus'cu-la.*  [The  diminutive  of 
a/bor,  a  "tree."]  Applied  to  the  bran- 
ch ise  of  certain  An  el  lata :  an  ar'buscule 
or  ar'buscle. 

Ar'bu*tus  17'va  Fr'si.*  The  trailing 
arbutus,  or  bear's  whortleberry;  now 
called  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi. 

Are.  [Ar'cas:  see  Arch.]  Any  part 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Area  Ar-ca-no'runi.*  Literally,  a 
"chest  of  secrets."  The  alchemical  name 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Ar-ea'iia,*  gen.  Ar-ca-110'rum,  the 
plural  of  Arcanum,  which  see. 

Ar-ca'num.*  [From  a/ca,  a  "chest" 
or  "  coffer"  in  which  precious  things 
were  carefully  kept.]  A  secret.  A  nos- 
trum or  medicine  the  composition  of 
which  is  concealed. 

Arch.  [Ar'cus.]  Literally,  a  "bow." 
A  bending  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  Any 
arc.  or  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

Arch,  Feni'o-ral.  [Ar'cus  Fem- 
ora'lis.]  The  name  of  a  considerable 
arch  formed  over  the  concave  border  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  bounded  above  by 
Poupart's  ligament,  below  by  the  border 
of  the  pubes  and  ilium.  Also  termed  the 
crural  arch. 

Arch  of  the  A-or'ta.     The  curved 
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parts   between    the   ascending   and    de* 
Bcending  portions. 

Archeiiccphaliis,  -  ark-cn-sef a-lus. 
[From  ii/;\A",  "chief,"  and  iyKt(ba\ov,  the 
"brain."]  Applied  by  Galen  to  man, 
because  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  his  brain  :  archenceph'&lous. 

Ar-elie-oi'o-gy.  [  A  rchreolo  g ia ; 
from  dpxaios,  "  ancient,"  and  Adyo>-,  a 
"  discourse."]  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  ancient  things  or  antiquities.  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  antiquities. 

Ar'che-type.  [Archet'ypus ;  from 
dp\fi,  "beginning,"  "origin,"  and  tvjto;, 
a  "type."]  The  original  type  on  which 
others  are  formed. 

Ar'chil  (ch  as  in  child).  A  violet-red 
paste,  prepared  from  the  Lichen  Roc- 
cella,  or  Orseille,  and  other  species  of 
lichen,  and  used  in  dyeing. 

The  plant  (Lichen  Roccella),  reduced 
to  a  pulp  and  treated  with  impure  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  yields  a  rich  purple 
tincture,  called  litmus,  or  turnsole,  used 
in  Chemistry  as  a  test. 

Ar-chop-to'ma,*  or  Ar-chop-to'- 
sis.;;:"  [From  dpxoq,  the  "  anus,"  and  nroifia, 
or  7rra><nj.  a  "falling."]  Prolapsus  ani. 
A  descent  of  the  rectum.  See  Prolap- 
sus. 

Ar-cho-syr'iiix:.*  [From  dpvA,  the 
"anus,"  and  avpiyl,  a  "pipe,"  "fistula."] 
Another  term  for  fistula  in  ano. 

Ar'cl-form.  [ Arcilor  mis ;  from 
ar'cus,  a  "bow"  or  "arch."]  Formed 
like  an  arch. 

Ar'ciform  Fi'bres.  A  term  applied 
by  Mr.  Solly  to  a  set  of  fibres  which 
proceed  from  the  corpus  pyramidale 
and  pass  outwards  beneath  the  corpus 
olivare  to  the  cerebellum.  He  distin- 
guishes them  into  two  layers,  the  super- 
ficial cerebellar  and  deep  cerebellar  fibres. 

Arctatio,*  ark-ta'she-o.  [From  arc  to, 
arcta'tum,  to  "bind  closely/'  to  "make 
narrow."]  Constipation  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  also,  a  preternatural  contraction 
of  the  vagina. 

Arc'tic.  [Arc'ticus:  Gr.  dptcriKos, 
"belonging  to  the  north,"  from  "Apicros, 
the  constellation  called  "  The  Bear," 
situated  near  the  Xorth  Pole.]  North  ; 
northern. 

Arc'tie  Cir'cle.  A  circle  extending 
23£  degrees  from  the  North  Pole,  mark- 
ing that  portion  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere within  which  the  sun  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice  does  not  set. 

Are'tl-um  L,ap'pa.*  The  herb  called 
!  burdock,  belonging  to  the  Linnasan  class 
I  Sy  agenesia    and    to    the    natural    order 
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Composite.  The  seeds  are  cathartic, 
the  root  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  used 
in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Arc-to-staph'y-los.*  [From  apKrog,  a 
"bear,"  and  arapuXfi,  a  "grape."]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
natural  order  Ericacese  or  Ericineee. 
The  term  signifies  the  same  as  uva  ursi, 
i.e.  "bear-grape." 

Arctostaph'ylos  u'va  Ur'si.*  An- 
other name  for  the  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
See  Uva  Ursi. 

Ar-cu-a'lis.*  [From  a/cuo,  to  "bend 
like  a  bow."]  Applied  to  the  coronal 
suture,  or  Sutu'ra  arcua'lls,  and  to  the 
temporal  bones,  or  Os'sa  arcua'lia. 

Arcuatio,*  ar-ku-a'she-o.  [From  ar'~ 
cuo,  arena' turn,  to  "bend  like  a  bow."] 
A  gibbosity,  or  curvature,  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  sternum,  or  the  tibia. 

Ar'cus.*  A  bow,  arc,  or  arch.  The 
periphery  of  any  part  of  a  circle. 

Ar'cus  Se-ni'lis.*  A  peculiar  arched, 
or  circular,  opaque  appearance  on  the 
eyes  of  old  men,  round  the  margin  of 
the  cornea. 

Ar-ile'I-dae.*  [From  ar'dea,  a 
"heron."]  A  family  having  the  Ardea 
for  their  type. 

Ar'dent  Spir'its.  [From  a/dens, 
"burning,"  a  participle  of  a/deo,  to  "be 
hot,"  to  "burn."]  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
tilled alcoholic  liquors. 

Ar'dor,  o'Ws'.*  [From  ar'deo,  to 
"burn."]  Intense  or  morbidly  increased 
sensation  of  heat. 

Ar'dor  Fe-bri'lis.*  Feverish  or 
febrile  heat. 

Ar'dor  U-ri'nse.*  A  sensation  in 
the  inflamed  urethra  as  if  the  passing 
urine  were  scalding  hot. 

Ar'clor  Veii-trie'u-li.*  Heartburn : 
also  called  Ar'dor  stom'achi. 

A're-a.*  An  open  space.  The  in- 
ternal capacity  of  any  given  boundary 
or  limit. 

A'rea  Dif'fluens  [from  dif'fluo,  to 
"spread"]  and  A'rea  Ser'pexs  [from 
ser'po,  to  "creep"]  are  terms  applied  by 
Cel.-us  to  different  forms  of  baldness. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  Ophiasis, 
which  see. 

A'rea  Ger-mi-iia-ti'va.*  An  opaque 
spot  on  the  blastodermic  vehicle  in  an 
egg,  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the 
Mesometrium. 

A'rea  O-pa'ca.*  A  dull  circle  sur- 
rounding the  Area  pellucida,  formed  by 
•  the  Area  aermdnatioa  becoming  clear  in 
the  centre.     See  preceding  article. 


A-re'ca.*  The  betel-nut,  the  fruit  of 
the  Are'ca  Cat'echu,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Palmse.  It  is  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  the  Betel,  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  East  as  a  masticatory. 
See  Betel. 

Ar-e-fac'tion.  [Arefac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  a'reo,  "to  be  dry,"  and  fa'cio,  to 
"make."]  A  mode  of  drying  medicinal 
substances,  by  which  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  dust  or  powder. 

Ar-e-na/eeous.  [ Arena'ceus ;  from 
are'na,  "sand."]  Of  the  nature  of  sand; 
sandy. 

Ar-e-na'ri-ous.  [Arena'rius;  from 
are'na,  "sand."]  Growing  in  sandy 
soil. 

Ar-e-nic'o-la,*  and  Ar-e-nic'o- 
lus.*  [From  are'na,  "  sand,"  and  co'lo, 
to  "inhabit."]    Inhabiting  sandy  places. 

Ar'e-nose.  [Areno'sus;  from  are'na, 
"sand."]     Full  of  sand  j  sandy. 

A-re'o-la.*  [The  diminutive  of  a'rea.] 
The  halo,  or  small  reddish  or  brownish 
circular  space,  round  the  nipple  of 
females.  Also  applied  to  the  circle  sur- 
rounding certain  pustules,  such  as  the 
vaccine  pustule. 

Are'ola  Pap-il-la'ris.*  [From 
papil'la,  a  "nipple."]  The  areola  round 
the  nipple.     See  Areola. 

A-re'o-lse*  (the  plural  of  are'ola)  is 
used  by  anatomists  to  denote  the  in- 
terstices between  the  fibres  of  an  organ, 
or  between  vessels  interlacing  with  each 
other. 

A-re'o-lar.  [Areola'ris:  from  are'- 
ola, a  "small,  open  space."]  Containing 
areolae,  or  small  spaces.  Areolar  tissue 
is  the  cellular  tissue  of  some  writers, 
named  from  the  interstices  which  it  con- 
tains. 

A-re'o-lat-ed.  [Areola'tus.]  Hav- 
ing areolae. 

Areometer  and  Areometry.  See 
Araeometer. 

Ar'g-and  Lamp.  A  name  applied 
to  lamps  with  hollow  or  circular  wicks, 
first  invented  by  Argand  about  1782. 
The  intention  of  them  is  to  furnish  a 
more  rapid  supply  of  air  to  the  flame, 
and  to  afford  this  air  to  the  centre  as 
well  as  to  the  outside  of  the  flame. 

Ar'g'e-ma*  or  Ar'g'e-mon.*  [From 
doyog,  "whife."]  A  small  white  ulcer  of 
the  eye.  described  by  Hippocrates. 

Ar-^e-mo'iae.*  [From  opysfj&y,  a 
"disease  of  the  eye," — named  from  the 
supposed  virtues  of  one  species  in  curing 
diseases  of  the  eye.]    A  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  the  poppy  tribe,  or  Papa- 
icete.  The  Argemo'ne  Mexica'na,  or 
Thorn  Poppy,  contains  a  juice  which, 
when  dried,  resembles  gamboge,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  hydr&gogue  cathartic. 
The  Beeda  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

Ar '£en-tate  of  Am-ino'ni-a.  The 
substance  otherwise  called  FULMINATING 
Silver,  which  see. 

Ar-^en'ti  BH'tras.*  ''Nitrate  of 
Silver."  or  lunar  caustic  :  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  of  all  caustic  substances. 

A  a*=£on-tif  er-ons.  [Arsreaitif  - 

ern*:  from  aryen'tum,  " silver,"  and 
fv'ro.  to  "bear."]  Bearing,  or  con- 
taining silver.  Applied  to  minerals  or  ores. 

Ar'geii-tliie.  [Argent  in  us:  from 
argen'tnm,  "silver."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance, brightness,  or  clear  sound  of 
silver. 

Ar 'gon line  Flow'ers  of  An'ti- 
m*>-iiy.  The  sesquioxide  of  antimony, 
frequently  occurring  in  the  form  of 
small,  shining  needles  of  silvery  white- 
ness.    See  Antimony. 

Ar-geii'tum.*  [From  dpy6$,  "white."] 
Silver:  the  whitest  of  metals.  It  occurs 
native. — that  is.  in  the  metallic  state. — 
and  is  also  obtained  from  the  ores  of 
lead.  It  is  employed  in  Pharmacy 
chiefly  or  solely  in  the  preparation  of 
the  nitrate. 

Argreii'tum  Fo-li-a'tnm.*  [From 
fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Silver-leaf:  used  for 
covering  pills  and  other  substances. 

Arson  turn  Fu-s*i-ti'vum. *  Ar- 
gpeii'liini  Jlob'I-le.*  The  Argcutum 
vivum,  or  quicksilver. 

Arsontmn  ^Iusivniii.  See  Mosaic 
Silver. 

Arson  tnm  Vi'vnm.-  The  metal 
Hi/drat-' g>f rum,  or  mercury:   quicksilver. 

Ar-sil'l«*.':;:"  [From  dpyo^,  "white."] 
Alumina,  or  pure  clay:   ar'gil. 

Ar-sil-la'ooons.  [Arjjilla'cons : 
from  argil' la,  "clay."]  Of  the  nature 
of  clay. 

Ar-sil-lif  'or-ous.  [Argrillif  erns ; 
from  argil' la,  "clay."  and  fe'ro,  to 
"  bear."]  Containing  clay  as  an  acci- 
dental ingredient. 

Ar'gil-loid.  [Argilloi'des:  from 
argil' la,  "clay."  and  ei&>;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  argil. 

Ar'sol.  or  Ar'sal.  [Fr.  Tartre  brut, 
tautR  brii :  "raw"  or  "carse  tartar."] 
Wine-stone,  or  crude  tartar:  an  acidu- 
lous concrete  salt,  deposited  by  wine,  and 
used  by  dyers  as  a  mordant. 
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Ar-s.vr'I-a.*  [From  apyvpo$,  "silver."] 
Disease  caused  by  the  use,  or  abuse,  of 
salt-  of  silver. 

ArliyilmiouH.      a-rith'mus.  [A- 

rliythimis:  from  «.  priv..  and  /''fyic^, 
"number."]  Without  rhythm  or  regu- 
larity of  the  pulse. 

Ar-i-^i'na.*  An  alkaloid  found  in 
cinchona  bark,  and  very  analogous  in 
its  properties  to  cinchonia  and  quinia. 
These  three  alkaloids  may  be  viewed  as 
oxides  of  the  same  compound  radicle. 

Aril.*  or  A-ril'lns. i:  [From  a' reo,  to 
"be  dried  op."]  A  botanical  term,  sig- 
nifying a  peculiar  exterior  coat  of  some 
seeds:  thus  the  mace  is  the  aril  of  the 
nutmeg. 

Aril-late  or  Ar'il-lat-ed.  [Aril- 
la'tns.]  Having  arils;  formed  like  an 
aril. 

Arillns.     See  Aril. 

A-ris'ta.*  [From  a' reo,  to  "be  dry."] 
A  term  in  Botany,  denoting  the  beard 
of  the  husk  of  grasses :  the  awn. 

A-ris'tate.  [Arista'tns ;      from 

arts' to,]  Having  an  awn  or  long  rigid 
spine:   awned:   bearded. 

A-ris-to-lo'^hi-a.-  or  A-risto-lo- 
chi'a.*  [From  apic-o;,  the  "best/'  and 
Xoxsia,  or  \6\ia,  "childbirth;"  also,  "Lo- 
chia" (which  see):  because  it  promotes 
recovery  after  childbirth.]  Birthwort. 
A  Linntean  genus  of  the  class  Gynandria, 
natural  order  Aristolockiaeex. 

Aristolo'chia  8er-pen-ta'ri-a.* 
The  Serpenta'ria  Virginia'**,  or  Virgi- 
nia Snake-Root:  so  named  because  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
serpents.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  to  nic. 
and  is  given  in  cases  of  debility,  and 
especially  in  intermit! ents. 

A-ris-to-lo'clii-a?.*  the  plural  of 
Aristolooliia.  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.     See  Arls- 

TOLOCHTACBJB. 

Aristoloohiaeese.*  a-ris-to-lo-ke- 
a'she-e,      or     A-ris-to-lo'clii-a*.*      A 

natural  order  of  plants  resembling  the 
Aristolochia.  They  are  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant. 

Arm.  [Bra'ehium.]  The  upper  ex- 
tremity from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist, 
divided  by  the  elbow-joint  into  the  arm 
proper  and  the  fore-arm. 

Ar-ma'ri-nin. ;:  [From  ar'ma,  "arms" 
or  u implements."]  A  store  of  medicines, 
instruments,  etc. 

Ar-me'ni-aii  Bolo.  [Bo  Ins  Ar- 
me'nia?.]  A  pale,  red-colored  earth, 
used  as  a  remedy  against  apluhse  ;  also- 
in  tooth-powders,  etc. 
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Ar-miTla,*  plural  Ar-mil'lse.  [From 
armil'la,  a  "  bracelet."]  The  name  of 
the  membranous  ligaments  confining  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Ar'mii-la-ry.  [ Armilla'ris ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  in  Astronomy  to 
an  artificial  sphere  formed  of  circles, 
representing  orbs  of  celestial  bodies. 
Also  a  term  applied  to  plants  having 
leaves  like  bracelets. 

Armora/cise  (ar-mo-ra'she-e)  Ba'- 
dix.*     Horseradish-root.      See     Coch- 

LKARIA  ArMORACIA. 

Ar'mus.*  [From  dpuo$,  a  "joint/'] 
The  shoulder  or  arm. 

Ar-naTdl-a.*  A  disease  formerly 
known  in  England,  and  attended  with 
alopecia,  or  baldness. 

Ar'iil-ca.*  [From  ups,  dpvog,  a  "  lamb  ;" 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.]  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Synyenesia, 
natural  order  Composite.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  for  Arnica  montana. 

Ar'nica  Mon-ta'na.*  Leopard's 
bane.  This  plant  is  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  bruises,  and  hence  has  been 
called  panace'a  lapso'rum  (the  "pana- 
cea of  the  fallen/' — i.e.  of  those  who  have 
had  a  fall  occasioning  a  severe  injury). 

Ar'111-ciii.  [Arnici'na.]  A  bitter 
resin,  the  active  principle  of  Arnica 
montana. 

A-roi'de-ous.  [Aroi'deus ;  from 
A  Vwm,uWake-robin,"and  el  dog, &  "form."] 
Resembling  the  Arum,  or  Wake-robin. 
The  Latin  term  in  the  plural  feminine 
(Aroi'dese)  forms  the  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Arace^e. 

A-ro'ma,**  gen.  A-ro'ma-tis,  plural 
A-ro'ma-ta.  [Perhaps  from  apt,  in- 
tensive, and  ddfxfi,  "odor."]  The  fragrant 
principle  of  plants  and  substances  de- 
rived from  them. 

Ar-o-mat'ic.  [Aromat'icus ;  from 
aro'ma.]  Odoriferous;  having  an  agree- 
able smell,  as  spices  and  such  sub- 
stances. 

Ar-o-mat'i-cus  €©r'tex.#  ("Aro- 
matic bark.")  The  bark  of  Canella  alba, 
or  wild  cinnamon. 

Arquebusade,  Eaud'  (Fr.)5  5-dank*- 
biTzad'.  [From  ar'quebus,  a  "hand- 
gun."] A'qna  Vulnera'ria.  A  lotion 
composed  of  vinegar,  sulphuric  acid, 
honey,  alcohol,  and  various  aromatics; 
originally  applied  to  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  arquebus. 

Arrack,  or   Ar-rak',  written    also 

Ar'ach.       An    intoxicating     beverage 

/nude  in  India  by  distilling    fermented 

juice  of  various    kinds,   but   especially 
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from  toddy,  the  sweet  sap  of  the  palm-tree, 

Ar'ra-g'O-nlte.  A  species  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  from  Aragon,  in  Spain. 

Arrectores  Pilorum.  See  PilorujA 
Arrectores. 

Ar-rest'ed.  A  term  used  in  obstetrics 
when  the  head  of  the  child  is  hindered, 
but  not  impacted,  in  the  pelvic  cavity, — 
a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Ar'row-Root.  The  fecula  or  starch 
from  the  root  of  the  3/aranta  arundina- 
cea  and  M.  Indica,  named  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  poisoned  wounds 
(wounds  from  poisoned  arrows).  Ar- 
row-root is  also  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  Arum  moculatum  and  other  plants. 

Arrow  -Shaped.  See  Sagittate  and 
Sagittalis. 

Ar-se'111-ate.  [Arse'nias,  a'r/s ; 
from  arsen'icum  ac'idum.]  A  combina- 
tion of  arsenious  acid  with  any  base. 

Ar'sen-ic.  [Arsenicum;  from 
apcxrjv,  "masculine,"  "vigorous;"  in  allu- 
sion to  its  strong  and  acrimonious  pro- 
perties.] A  metal  plentifully  met  with 
in  nature,  generally  in  union  with  sul- 
phur, or  with  other  metals,  or  with  oxy- 
gen, etc.  Though  arsenic  in  its  metallic 
state  is  not  dangerous,  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  a  poisonous  oxide,  and  all 
of  its  soluble  compounds  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  Arsenic  is  also  the  com- 
mon name  for  arsenious  acid,  sometimes 
called  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  arsen'icum 
al'bum  ("white  arsenic"),  ratsbane,  and 
other  names.  This  is  the  most  common 
form  in  which  arsenic  is  found  in  com- 
merce. The  only  known  antidote  for 
this  poison  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
(or  peroxide)  of  iron,  which  has  been 
found  much  more  efficacious  when  freshly 
prepared.  This  substance  produces  (by 
a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  iron  to  the  acid)  an  insoluble 
and  therefore  inert  subarseniate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron.  That  this  antidote 
may  be  perfectly  successful,  it  should  be 
preceded  by  the  use  of  emetics,  or  the 
stomach-pump.     See  Poisons. 

Ar-sen'i-cal.  [Arsenica'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  Paste.    See  Pate  Arsen- 

ICALE. 

Arseniealis  Liquor.  See  Liquor 
Arsenicalis. 

Ar-sen'i-ci      Al'bum      Ox'yd-um 

Ve-ua'le.*  (The  "white  oxide  of  ar- 
senic of  commerce.")  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  arsenious  acid, 
or  sublimed  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'i-cum   Album.*     ("White 
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arsenic  ")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  of  arsenious  acid,  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  arsenic. 

Ar-se'ni-ous  Ac'i«l.  The  Aoidum 
arseniotum  (U.  ?.  and  British  Ph.),  .1/-- 
senicum  album  (Ed.  Ph.),  or  sesquioxide 
of  arsenic.  Artenid  allium  o.vydum  cenale 
(Dub.  Ph.).     See  Arsenic. 

Ar'se-uite.  [Ar'senis,  i'f/*.]  A  com- 
bination of  arseuious  acid  with  a  base. 

Arseniuret,  ar-sen'yu-ret.  [Ar- 
seniure'tum.]  A  combination  of  ar- 
senic with  a  metallic  or  other  base. 

Ar-sen'o-viii'ic  Ac/id.  An  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  arsenic  on  alcohol. 

Ar*tan'tlie  E-lon-ga'ta.*  A  name 
of  the  Matico  plant.     See  Matico. 

Artemisia,*  ar-te-mish'e-a.  [Gr. 
'Ayrtmiia,  perhaps  because  sacred  to  Di- 
ana, in  Greek  *  Apre^*; .]  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  natural  order  Compositse. 

Artemisia  A-brot'a-num,*  or 
Southernwood,  formerly  used  as  a  tonic 
and  anthelmintic. 

Artemis'ia  Ab-sin'thi-um.*  Com- 
mon wormwood,  also  called  Absinthium 
commune  and  Absinthium  vulgare. 

Artemis'ia  ilii-nen 'sis.*  The  Chi- 
nese wormwood,  or  mugwort  of  Chin  1. 

Artemisia  Dra-cunc'u-lus.*  Tar- 
ragon :  a  plant  which  is  used  to  impart 
a  peculiar  stimulating  flavor  to  vinegar. 

Artemisia  In'di-ea.  •  Indian  worm- 
WOod,  used  similarly  to  Chinensis. 

Artemisia  Ju-da'i-ca.*  The  same 
as  Artemisia  Saxtonica. 

Artemis'ia  L.at-1-fo'H-a.*  The  same 
as  Artemisia  Chixevsis. 

Artemis'ia  San- ton 'i-ca.*  Tar- 
tarian southernwood,  wormwood,  or 
worm-seed  plant. 

Ar-tem'i-sin.  [Artemisi'na.]  The 
bitter  principle  of  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Artere,  au'taiR',  the  French  term  for 
Artery,  which  see. 

Arteria.     See  Artery. 

Ar-te'ri-a  As'per-a.*  The  "  rough 
artery:"  the  trachea  or  windpipe:  so 
called  because  of  the  inequalities  or 
roughness  of  its  surface. 

Arteria  Iii-nom-i-na'ta.*  The  "un- 
named artery  :"  the  first  branch  given  off 
from  the  aorta,  dividing  into  the  right 
carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

Arte'ria  ^la^'na.*  (The  "great  ar- 
tery.")     The  aorta. 

Ar-te'ri-ae,  or  Ar-te-ri'a-cal.  [Ar- 
teri'acus.]  Pertaining  to  the  Arteria 
qipera,  or  windpipe.  Applied  to  medi- 
cine- for  disorders  of  the  voice  or  diseases 
of  the  windpipe. 
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Ar-te'rI-a?,*    gen.    Ar-te-rl-a  rum. 

the  plural  of  Arte'ria,  an  artery. 

Arteria?  Yciiosav*  ar-te're-e  ve- 
no'se,  the  plural  of  Arte'ria  Yeno'sa. 

Literally,  "venous  arteries," — a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  four  pulmonary 
veins,  because  they  contain  arterial  blood. 

Ar-te'ri-al.  [Arteria  lis:  from  ar- 
te'ria, an  "  artery."]  Belonging  to  an 
artery. 

Arterial  Duct.  See  Ductus  Arte- 
riosus. 

Ar-te-rl-og-'ra-phy.  [Arterio- 

gra  pliia;  from  arte'ria,  an  ''artery," 
and  ypa&co,  to  "write."]  A  description 
of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te-rl-ol'o-gy.  [ArterioIo'g;ia; 
from  arte'ria,  an  "artery,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  arteries  ; 
the  science  of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te-rl-o'sus.*  [From  arte'ria,  an 
" artery."]  Having  numerous  arteries;  of 
the  nature  of  an  artery. 

Arteriosus,  Ductus.  See  Ductus 
Arteriosus. 

Ar-te-rl-ot'o-my.  [Arterioto'mia ; 
from  dfjrnpia,  an  ''artery,"  and  rf/iwo,  to 
"cut."]  The  cutting  into,  dividing,  or 
opening  an  artery. 

Ar-te-ri'tis.:f:  [From  arte'ria,  an  "  ar- 
tery."]    Inflammation  of  an  artery. 

Ar'ter-y.  [Arte'ria,  plural  Arte'- 
riae;  from  df>p,  ''air  or  spirit,"  and 
rrjfjea),  to  "keep"  or  "preserve,"  the  arte- 
ries having  been  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  contain  air.]  One  of  the  ves- 
sels by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  from 
the  heart  towards  the  various  organs  and 
members  of  the  body. 

Artesian,  ar-te'zhan.  [From  Artois, 
Lat.  Arte'sia,  a  province  of  France,  in 
which  they  were  first  formed.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  wells  or  fountains 
produced  by  boring  through  various 
strata  deep  enough  to  reach  a  subter- 
ranean body  of  water,  the  sources  of 
which  are  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
well. 

Ar'thra-gra.*  [From  aptipov,  a  "joint," 
and  <iypO;  a  "  seizure."]  Same  as  Ar- 
thritis or  gout. 

Ar-ttaral'gl-a.*  [From    apQpot.    a 

"joint,"  and  a\yo;,  ''pain."]  Chronic 
pain  of  a  joint:   gout  or  rheumatism. 

Ar-thrit'ie.  [Artlirit'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  Arthritis,  or  to  gout. 

•  Ar-thri'tis,  Idis*  [From  apfyoi/,  a 
"joint."]  Literally,  "inflammation  of  a 
joint:"  gout.     See  Podagra. 

Arthritis  Pla-net'I-ca,*  Arthri'- 
tis        Rlieu-mat'I-ca,*       Artliri  ti> 
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Va'ga.*  Other  names  for  wandering  or 
erratic  gout.     See  Podagra. 

Ar-throc'a-ce.*       [From 
" joint,"  and  kolkt),  "  disease."] 
ated  condition  or  caries  of  t' 
a  bone.     Also  used  as  syn 
Spina  ventosa.  •* 

Ar-thro'di-a.--  [From 
"joint."]  An  articulation  admitting  of 
motion  on  all  side^j  a  variety  of  JJiar- 
thvosis.  * 

Ar-thro-dyn'i-a.*  [From  apQpov,  a 
"joint,"  and  odvvn,  "pain."]  Pain  in  a 
joint,  or  chronic  rheumatism. 

Ar-throg'ra-phy.  [Artlirogra'- 
phia:  from  apBpov,  a  "joint,"  and  ypd- 
</>o>,  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
joints. 

Ar-throl'o-g$r.  [Arthrolo'gia ; 

from  apQpov,  a  "joint,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  joints;  the 
science  of  joints. 

Ar-tnron'cus.*  [From  apQpov,  a 
"joint,"  and  oyKog,  a  "mass,"  a  "swell- 
ing."] A  distinct  cartilaginous  body 
(one  or  more)  which  sometimes  forms 
within  the  knee-joint.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  tumefaction  of  a  joint. 

Ar-tnro-pa-tlii'a.*  [From  apBpov,  a 
"joint,"  and  iraQoq,  an  "affection."]  An 
affection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  with  vio- 
lent pain  and  swelling  of  the  brachial 
portion. 

Ar-thro-phlo-go'sis.*  [From  apBpov, 
a  "joint,"  and  </>Xoydco,  to  "inflame."] 
Inflammation  of  a  joint.  See  Arthri- 
tis. 

Ar-tnro-pu-o'sis.*  [From  apQpov,  a 
"joint,"  and  nvoi>,  "pus."]  Pus  in  a  joint. 

Ar-thro'si-a.;;-  [From  apOpov,  a 
"joint."]  Generic  name  for  articular 
inflammation,  according  to  Dr.  Good. 

Ar-tliro'sis.*  [From  dpQpdoj,  to  "fasten 
by  joints."]  Articulation,  or  connection 
by  joints. 

Artichoke.     SeeCYNARA  Scolvmus. 

Ar-tic-u-la'ris.*  [From  cutic'ulus, 
a  "joint."]  Relating  to  joints;  articular. 
Applied  to  arteries,  muscles,  etc.,  con- 
nected with  the  joints. 

Articula'ris  4^e'nu.;'-  This  and  the 
term  subcrurxus  have  been  applied  to  a 
few  detached  muscular  fibres  frequently 
found  under  the  lower  part  of  the  cru- 
ralis  and  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Articula'ris  Morbus.*  The  same 
as  Arthritis,  or  gout. 

Articulata.     See  Articulatus. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tion.  [Articula'tio, 
Bni*f    from    artic'ulus,    a    "joint,"    ar- 


tic'ulo,  articula'tum,  to  "joint,"  to 
"make  a  joint."]  The  fastening  to- 
gether of  the  various  bones  of  the 
skeleton  in  their  natural  situation;  a 
joint.  Also  the  distinct  utterance  of 
syllables  or  words. 

The  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
body  are  divided  into  synarthroses,  im- 
movable articulations,  and  diarthroses, 
movable  articulations.  See  Diarthrosis, 
Synarthrosis. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Articulated,  jointed,  or  knotted.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  (Articula'ta)  to  the 
third  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  which  articulated  rings  encircle 
the  body,  and  frequently  the  limbs. 

Ar-tic'u-li,*  gen.  Ar-tic-u-lo'rum, 
plural  of  Artic'ulus. 

A'r-tic'u-lus.*  [The  diminutive  of 
ar'tus.  a  "joint."]  A  joint,  or  articulation: 
a  member,  or  limb.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  that  part  of  the  stalk  between  two 
knots  or  joints;  also,  a  knot  or  joint. 

Ar-ti-fl'cial  A'nus.  An  opening 
made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
through  which  the  feces  are  discharged 
during  life;  also  an  opening  made  in  the 
natural  situation  in  cases  of  imperforate 
anus. 

Artificial  Eye.  A  hollow  hemi- 
sphere, usually  made  of  enamel,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  natural  eye. 

Artificial  Joint.  A  fracture  united 
by  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  becom- 
ing rounded  and  smooth  and  connected 
by  a  fibrous,  ligamentous  substance;  a 
false  joint. 

Artificial  Pn'pil.  The  result  of  an 
operation  for  overcoming  the  effect  of 
adhesions  or  permanent  contraction  of 
the  iris. 

Ar-to-car'pus.*  [From  aproq,  "bread," 
and  Kap-og,  "fruit."]  A  genus  of  plants 
growing  in  Southern  India  and  Polyne- 
sia. The  Artocar'piifs  inci'sa  is  the 
bread-fruit  proper;  the  Artocar'jms  in- 
tefjrifo'lia  has  a  very  coarse  fruit,  called 
Jack-fruit,  common  in  the  South  of 
India.     See  Bread-Fruit. 

Arun<Uiiaceus,*a-run-de-na'she-us. 
[From  arun'do,  a  "reed."]  Belonging  to 
a  reed;  resembling  a  reed.  Applied  in 
the  feminine  plural  (Arundinacese,  a-run- 
de-na'she-e)  to  a  tribe  of  plants  having 
the  Arundo  for  its  type:  arundina'ceous. 

A-ryt'ae-iio-I-clse'us.*  [See  the  two 
following  articles.]  Belonging  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  ari/tsenoidseus 
muscle  is  a  muscle  extending  from  one 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  other. 
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A-ry  t'c-noid.  [Aryta*noi'dcs ; 

from  dpvraiva,  a  "pitcher,"  and  tu'og,  a 
"form."]  Kesembling  the  niouth  of  a 
pitcher. 

Arytenoid  Car'ti-la«ir-es.  [Oarti- 
la&'incs  Aryta*noi  des.]  Two  carti- 
laginous bodies  of  the  larynx,  which,  in 
their  natural  situation,  resemble  the 
mouth  of  a  pitcher. 

As-a-grse'a  Of-fic/i-na'lis.*  The 
name  (Loud.  Ph.  1S51)  of  the  plant  from 
which   Vefatria  is  obtained. 

A-saph'a-tiim.*  [From  daapjg,  "  ob- 
scure," "uncertain;"  named  in  allusion 
to  their  deceptive  appearance.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  collections  in  the  sebace- 
ous follicles  of  the  skin,  which,  when 
pressed  out.  appear  like  little  worms. 

A-sa'plii-a.*  [Gr.  daa<bf)g\  from  a, 
priv.,  and  oa<j>ijs,  "clear,"  "plain."]  De- 
fective utterance;  a  want  of  clearness  of 
articulation  or  of  speech. 

A-sar-a-bac'ca.*     The  Asarum  Eu- 


ropaenm. 

Asari  Folia. 


See   Asarum   Euro- 
See  Asari  Folia. 


PJBUM. 

Asarin. 

As'a-rum  Can-a-den'se. -  Canada 
snake-root,  or  Wild  Ginger.  The  root 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ginger. 

As'arum  En-ro-ppe'nm.*  The  plant 
Asarabacca.  The  leaves  (As'ari  fo'lia) 
abound  in  a  bitter  principle  called  As'urin, 
and  are  used  as  an  errhine. 

As-bcs'tos.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
cSewvfxi,  to  "extinguish."]  Literally, 
"inextinguishable,"  "that  which  cannot 
be  extinguished  or  destroyed."  A  mine- 
ral substance  of  a  fibrous  structure  from 
which  an  incombustible  linen  is  made. 
The  ancients  are  said  to  have  made  use 
of  cloth  of  asbestos  to  wrap  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  before  placing  them  on  the 
funeral  pile. 

Ascarides.     See  As  carts. 

As'ca-ris,*  plural  As-car'I-des. 
[Supposed  to  be  derived  from  aoicapifa, 
to  "  leap,"  to  " kick."]  A  genus  of  worms 
found  in  the  human  intestines. 

As'caris LiUinbri-co-i'des.*  [From 
lumbri'cus,  an  "earth-worm."]  One  of  the 
most  common  of  intestinal  worms,  re- 
sembling the  earth-worm. 

As'caris  Ver-mic-u-la'ris.*  The 
thread-worm,  now  called  Oxyuris. 

As-ceiid'ing  Ax 'is.  Applied  to  the 
stem  of  plants,  or  that  part  which  grows 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  root 
(which  is  the  descending  axis).    See  Axis. 

As-cen'sus.*      [From    ascen'do,    as- 
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cen'*\nn,  to  "climb,"  to  "ascend."]  Lite- 
ral ly!mii  "  ascending,"  or  "  ascent."  Ap- 
plied l^tChemistry  to  the  process  of 
sablimaAn,  formerly  termed  Dtstillatio 
per  oacenMb. 

Asceii'sife  Mor'bi.*  The  "ascent 
or  increase  of.aVlisease." 

Ascia,;:  ash'e^a.  [The  Latin  term  for 
an  "axe"  or  "hatotet."]  A  bandage,  so 
called  from  its  shap^and  described  by 
Hippocrates.  ** 

Aseian.     See  Ascn.  -■  . 

As-cid'i-at*?.  [Ascidia'tus ;  from 
ascid'ium.]  Shaped  like  a  small  bottle 
or  pitcher. 

As-cid-i-f©r'mis.;:  [From  the  same.] 
Formed  like  a  small  bottle  or  pitcher: 
ascid'iform. 

As-eid'I-um.-  [From  AokHiov  (dimin- 
utive of  daxog),  a  "small  leathern  bag  or 
bottle."]  A  hollow  leaf  resembling  a 
small  bottle  or  pitcher,  as  in  the  Xepenthe 
(pitcher-plant). 

As-cigcr-us.*  [From  doKog,  a  "hag," 
and  ye' ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  con- 
taining utricles. 

Ascii,*  ash'e-i,  the  plural  of  Ascitis, 
ash'e-us.  [From  a,  priv.,  and  okhx,  a 
"shade"  or  "shadow."]  Literally,  "with- 
out shadow."  A  term  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  who  have 
twice  in  the  year  the  sun  perpendicular 
above  their  heads,  and  are  without 
shadow. 

As-ci'tCS.*  [Gr.  daKirrjg  ;  from  dexog,  a 
"  sack  of  leather,"  "  something  swollen  or 
puffed  up."]  Hydrops  utriculafrins,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Intumescentise,  class  Ca- 
chexia, of  Cullen's  Nosology.  See  Hy- 
drox^elia. 

As-cit'ic.  [Ascit'icus.]  Having  or 
pertaining  to  Ascites. 

Asclepiadacca?,*  as-kle'pe-a-da'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants  re- 
sembling the  Asclepias.  The  milky  juice 
formed  in  plants  of  this  order  contains 
caoutchouc.  It  is  emetic,  and  is  some- 
times a  dangerous  poison. 

As-cle'pi-as,  miis.*  [From  'AoteXnmds, 
the  Greek  name  of  JEsculapius,  the  god 
of  medicine?]  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class 
Pcntandria,  natural  order  Asclepiada- 
cese. 

Ascle'piasln-car-na'tau*  The  flesh- 
colored  Asclepias,  a  plant  whose  medical 
properties  appear  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  AsclepiAS  Ttbrrosa,  which  seev 

Ascle'pias  Syr-i'a-ca.*  The  silk- 
weed:   called   also    milk-weed.     Of  thii 
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plant  the  bark  of  the  root  is  given  in 
powder  for  asthma  and  other  pulmonary 
affections. 

As-cle'pias  Tit-be-ro'sa.*  Swal- 
low-wort; called  also  Pleurisy-root.  An 
American  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
used  as  an  expectorant  and  a  diaphoretic 
in  catarrh  and  rheumatism.  It  is  given 
in  powder  and  decoction  or  infusion. 

A-sep'ta.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  ofiiro- 
pat,  to  "putrefy."]  Substances  free  from 
the  putrefactive  process. 

Asetig-er,*  a-set'e-jer.  [From  a,  priv., 
se'ta,  a  " bristle,"  and  ge'ro,  to  "bear/'] 
Without  bristles :  asetig'erous.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  (Aseti(/era)  to  a 
family  of  Articulata  abranchiata. 

A-sex'u-al.  [Asexua'lis;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  sex' us,  "sex"  or  "gender."] 
A  botanical  term  applied  to  plants  hav- 
ing no  sexual  organs. 

Ash.  The  common  name  of  several 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  true  ash  includes 
the  various  species  of  the  Linnaaan  genus 
Frax'inus.  Bitter  Ash  is  the  popular 
name  for  a  species  of  Quassia  growing 
in  the  West  India  islands. 

Ash-Color.  See  Cixereits. 
.  Ashes.  [Ci'nis,  Cin'eris.]  The 
residual  substance  after  burning  any 
thing;  more  usually,  the  residuum  of  the 
combustion  of  vegetables,  containing 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts.  The  common 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali  potash,  or 
Potassa. 

Asiatic  (iTshe-at'ik)  Bal'sam.  [A- 
siat'icuan  Bal'samum.]  The  Balsa- 
mum  Gileadense,  which  see. 

Asitia,*  a-si'te-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  gIto;,  "food/']  Abstinence  from 
food;  also,  loss  of  appetite.  See  Ano- 
rexia, Fastidium  Cibi. 

As-par'a-gi,*  the  plural  of  Aspar- 
agus, forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants  now  included 
in  Liliacese. 

■  As-par'a-gin.  [Asparagi'na.]  A 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  obtained 
from  the  Asparagus. 

As-par'a-gus  (Gr.  dandpayo^)  Of-fic- 
i=na'lis,;;:  or  Common  Asparagus.  A 
plant  belonging  to  the  Linnaaan  class 
Hexandria,  natural  order  Liliacese.  The 
root  and  young  shoots  are  diuretic,  and 
are  sai'd  to  exert  a  sedative  influence  on 
the  heart. 

As-par'tate.    [Aspar'tas,  a'fts.]    A 

combination  of  aspartic  acid  with  a  base. 

Aspera  Arteria.     See  Arteria  As- 

PERA. 

As-per-gil  li- 1 onn.      [  Aspergilli- 


for'rais;  from  aspergil'lum,  a  "brush."] 
Brush-like;  divided  into  minute  ramifi- 
cations, as  the  stigmas  of  grasses,  cer- 
tain  hairs  of  the  cuticle,  etc. 

As'per-i-fo'li-us.*  [From  as' per, 
"rough,"  and  fo' Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Rough- 
leaved:  asperifo'lious.  Applied  by  Lin- 
nasus,  in  the  plural  feminine  (Aqperifo'- 
lise)  to  an  order  of  plants  now  called 
Boraginaceous.     See  Boraginaceje. 

As-per'ma-tous.  [Asper'nsatus, 
or  Asper'mus;  from  a,  priv.,  and  antp- 
fxa,  "seed."]     Without  seed. 

As-per'sion.  [Asper'sio;  from  as- 
per' go,  asper'sum,  to  "sprinkle."]  The 
sprinkling  of  the  body  with  a  medicinal 
liquid  or  powder. 

As-phal'tmn.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
cr0ttAXto,  to  "slip,"  to  "fail,"  because 
when  used  as  a  cement  it  prevented  the 
stones  from  slipping  or  giving  way.] 
Native  bitumen  ;  a  solid,  brittle  bitumen, 
found  principally  on  the  shores  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
named  Asphaltitis  from  this  substance. 
A  brown  coloring  matter  is  formed  from 
it,  which,  when  dissolved  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, is  semi-transparent,  and  is  u,sed 
as  a  glaze. 

Asphodeleav*  as-fo-de'le-e.  A  sub- 
division of  the  natural  order  Liliacese. 

As-pho<l'e-li,*  the  plural  of  As- 
phod'elus,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  the  same  as  Asphode- 
lete,  which  see. 

As-phyx'i-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
o$ti£ij,  the  "pulse."]  Literally,  the  " state 
of  being  without  pulse:"  asphyx'y.  Sus- 
pended animation;  that  state  in  which 
there  is  total  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  usually  caused  by 
interrupted  respiration,  as  by  hanging 
or  drowning. 

Asphyx'ia  Al'gi-da.*  [From  al'geo, 
to  "be  cold."]  Asphyxy  from  intense  cold. 
Asphyx'ia  E-lec'trl-ca.*  Asphyxy 
caused  by  lightning  or  electricity. 

Asphyx'ia  I«l-i-o-path'i-ca.:;:  ("Id- 
iopathic Asphyxia.")  Asphyxy,  or  sud- 
den death,  without  any  manifest  cause. 
See  Idiopathic. 

Asphyx'ia  Me-phit'i-ca.*  Asphyxy 
by  inhalation  of  some  mephitic  gas,  car- 
bonic acid,  or  other  non-rcspirable  gas. 

Asphyx'ia  Xe-oph-y-to'rwm.* 
[From  viog,  "young,"  "new,"  and  (p-jrov, 
a  "plant,"  also  a  "child."]  Called  also 
Asphyx'ia  Xe-o-na-to'rum.$  [From 
na'tus,  "born."]  Deficient  respiration  in 
new-born  children. 

Asphyx'ia  Suflbcatio'iiis*  (suf-fo- 
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ka-she-o'nis).  (The  "a?phyxy  of  suffo- 
cation.") Asphyxy  by  hanging  or 
drowning. 

As-pltyx'i-at-ed.  [Asphyxia'tus.] 

Laboring  under  asphyxy. 

As-pid'i-um.-  [From  cfarfe,  a  "  round 
shield.*']  A  Linna?an  genua  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  order  Filite*. 

Aspid'ium  Ath-a-uiaii'ti-cuiu.* 
[Etymology  uncertain.]  A  species  of 
fern  growing  in  South  Africa,  much 
used  as  a  remedy  against  worms,  espe- 
cially the  tape-Worm. 

Aspid'ium  Fi'Iix  Mas.*  The  male 
fern:  called  also  Pdypodium filix  mas. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  against 
the  tape-worm. 

As-ple'ui-um.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
<rx\fjvj  the  "spleen."]  A  genus  of  fern 
called  spleenwort  and  miltwaste,  from  a 
belief  that  it  removed  disorders  or  re- 
duced enlargements  of  the  spleen. 

Asple'nium  Cet'arach*(set'a-rak). 
A  species  of  fern  much  used  as  a  remedy 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  diseases,  also 
as  a  pectoral. 

Aspic* 'nium  Fi'Iix  Foem'i-na.* 
The  female  fern,  a  plant  possessing 
medical  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  male  fern  [Aspidinm  Jllix  mas).  The 
Asph'ninm  ru'ta  mnra'ria,  the  A.  srolo- 
pen'driutn,  and  the  A.  trichomaiioi'de*) 
have  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
A.  cetarach. 

Assafoetida,*  as-sa-fet'e-da,  written 
also  Assafetida,  -  and  Asa  feet  ida.:;:  The 
Pharinacopoeial  name  |  for  the  gum  resin, 
or  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  the  Nar- 
thex  assafaetida,  otherwise  called  Ferula 
assafret'ida.  It  occurs  massive  and  in 
tears.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
condiment,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
plant  is  eaten  with  reli-h  *n  some  countries 
of  the  East.  Assafreida  is  a  powerful 
antispasmodic;  it  is  also  a  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant and  laxative.  From  its  uniting 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant  virtues, 
it  often  proves  useful  in  spasmodic  pec- 
toral affections. 

As-say'ing.  The  operation  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  any  metal  in 
an  ore  or  mixture.     See  Cupellation. 

As-sim'i-late.  [From  ad,  "to,"  and 
sim'ilis,  -like."]  Literally,  to  "make 
like."  In  Physiology,  to  change  the 
food  into  a  substance  like  the  living 
body;  to  convert  the  food  into  nutri- 
ment,— in  other  words,  into  chyle  and 
blood. 

As-ftim-i-la'tion.       [Assimila'tio, 
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o'nis;  from  the  same.]     The  act  or  pro- 
■  f  assimilating  food.    See  Ai.mnA. 

As-so'dcs.*  or  A-so'des.;:  [From  anr), 
"disgdst,"  "nausea."]  A  continual  fever, 
attended  with  a  loathing  of  food.  Sau- 
vages  calls  it  Trytmophya  tMMode&f  and 
Cullen  arranges  it  under  the  tertian  re- 
mittents. 

As-sur'geut.  [Assnr'pens:  from 
assur'go,  to  "rise  up."]  A  botanical 
term,  signifying  bent  down,  then  rising 
erect  towards  the  ap.ex. 

A-stat'ic.  [Astat'icus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  <oT77/a,  to  "stand."]  A  term  applied 
to  a  magnetic  needle  when  its  directive 
property  is  destroyed  by  the  proximity 
of  another  needle,  of  equal  magnetic  in- 
tensity, fixed  parallel  to  it  and  in  a  re- 
versed position,  each  needle  having  its 
north  pole  adjacent  to  the  south  pole  of 
the  other.  In  this  state,  the  needles, 
neutralizing  each  other,  are  unaffected 
by  the  earth,  while  they  are  still  subject 
to  the  influence  of  galvanism. 

As'ter.*  [Gr.  doTi]p,  a  "star."]  A 
genus  of  cryptogamous  plants  having 
star-like  flowers. 

Asteracea?,*  as-ter-a'she-e.  A  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  a  natural  order  of. 
plants.     See  Composite. 

A-ster'ni-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
ster'nxm.]  An  organic  deviation  in  the 
foetus  characterized  by  absence  of  the 
sternum. 

As'ter-oid.  [Asteroi'des;  from 
dvrfip,  a  "star"  or  "planet,"  and  elcog,  a 
"form."]  Resembling  a  star.  As  a  noun, 
the  term  is  applied,  in  Astronomy,  to 
several  small  planets,  including  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

As-the'ui-a. !:  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
cOhog,  "strength."]  As'theny.  "Want  or 
loss  of  strength:   debility. 

As-then 'ic.  [Astheii'ious:  from 
asthe'nia.~\  Wanting  or  deficient  in 
strength;   adynamic. 

As-ttie-iiol'o-gry.  [Asthenolo'g'ia; 
from  a,  priv.,  aOivog,  "strength."'  and 
\6yos,  a  "discourse."]  The  considera- 
tion (or  science)  of  diseases  arising  from 
debility. 

AstJi'ma,  wUh*  [Gr.  aadpa;  from 
doOpdUo,  to  "gasp  for  breath."]  A  dis- 
ease attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a  sensation  of  constriction  in 
the  chest,  wheezing,  cough,  and  expec- 
toration. A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi, 
class  Neuro9e8t  of  Cullen's  Nosology* 

Asth-mat'ie.  [AsUtmat'icus.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  lab   ring  under,  asthma. 

A-stig-'ma-tism.  [Astiguiatis- 
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imis:  froma,neg.,and  crlypa,  a  "point."] 
A  defect  in  the  eye,  in  which  the  rays 
are  not  brought  to  one  point  or  focus, 
but  converge  at  different  distances,  so  as 
to  form  two  linear  images  at  right  an- 
gles with  each  other. — (Dunglison.) 

As'to-mns.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
croud,  a  "mouth."]  Having  no  mouth. 
Applied  to  an  order  of  mosses,  and  to  a 
family  of  apterous  insects. 

As-trag'a-loid.  [  Astragfaloi'des ; 
from  astrag'alm,  the  "ankle-bone,"  a 
''die,"  and  elSog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
the  astragalus. 

As'trag-a-loi'des  Syph-i-lit'i-ca,* 
called  also  Astrag'alns  Es'ca-pus.* 
The  milk-vetch,  a  plant  the  root  of 
which  is  said  to  cure  syphilis. 

As-trag'a-lus.*  [Gr.  darpdyaXog.] 
The  ankle-bone. 

Astrag'alus  Cre'ti-cits.*  The  Cre- 
tan milk-vetch,  one  of  the  several  species 
of  Astragalus  which  are  said  to  yield 
the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce. 

Astragalus  Escapns.  See  Astrag- 
aloides  Syphilitica. 

Astrag'alus Trag'-a-can'tha.*  The 
plant  formerly  supposed  to  yield  gum 
tragacanth,  now  known  to  be  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  Astragalus  verus  and 
the  A.  gummtfer. 

Astragalus  Ve'rus.*  A  plant  of 
the  Linna3an  class  Diadelphia,  natural 
order  Leguminosse,  from  which  gum 
tragacanth  is  principally  derived. 

As-tric'tion.  [Astric'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ad,  "to,"  and  strin'go,  stric'tum,  to 
"bind."]  The  state  produced  by  astrin- 
gent medicines. 

As-trin'g'ent.  [Astrin'g"ens;  from 
the  same.]  Producing  contraction  and 
condensation  in  the  soft  solids,  thereby 
diminishing  excessive  discharges. 

Astringent  Frin'cl-ple.  A  vege- 
table principle  found  in  the  bark  of 
many  trees  and  plants.  From  its  use  in 
tanning  skins  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Tannin,  which  see. 

Astrin'g-ents.  A  name  applied  to 
medicines  (such  as  alum,  tannin,  etc.) 
having  the  power  to  check  discharges, 
whether  of  blood,  of  mucus,  or  any  other 
secretion.  They  act  by  contracting  the 
capillaries  and  secretin<?-orifices.  See 
Astriction  and  Astringent. 

As-trol'0-gy.  [From  mrpov,  a  "star," 
and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  nature 
and  distinctions,  and,  so,  like  Astron- 
omy ;  more  usually,  however,  applied  to 
a  pretended  science  which  explained  the 


phenomena  of  nature,  and  events  of 
human  life,  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  Hippocrates  considered  astrology 
among  the  studies  necessary  for  a  physi^ 
cian. 

As-tron'o-my.  [Astrono'mia ; 

from  ujrpov,  a  "star,"  and  vdpog,  a  "law."] 
Literally,  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies; 
but,  more  generally,  it  includes  every 
thing  which  can  be  known  of  those 
bodies. 

A-tax'I-a.*  [From  a,  neg.,  and  Twaa}, 
to  "  order."]  Literally,  "want  of  order." 
Irregularity.  A  term  applied  to  some 
diseases. 

A-tax'ic.  [Atax'icus;  from  atax'ia.'] 
Irregular. 

At'axy.     See  Ataxia. 

-Ate.  A  terminal  syllable  which, 
added  to  the  name  of  an  acid  ending 
in  -ic,  expresses  a  combination  of  that 
acid  with  a  base;  as,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  the 
oxide  of  silver. 

At-e-lec'ta-sis,*  or  Atelectasis 
Pul-mo'num.*  [From  drsXng,  "im- 
perfect," and  zKTaaig,  "expansion."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  state  of  the  lungs  in  new-born 
children,  on  account  of  some  obstacle  to 
the  complete  establishment  of  respira- 
tion.    See  Pulmo. 

A-thal'a-mous.  [Athal'amus  \ 
from  a,  priv.,  and  OaXafjtos,  a  "marriage- 
bed."]  Applied  to  plants  which  have 
no  conceptacles. 

Ath-er-I-ce'rus.*  [From  d9np,  the 
"point  of  a  sword,"  and  wpog,  "slender."] 
Applied  in  the  nominative  plural  neuter 
(Atherice'ra)  to  a  family  of  dipterous 
insects,  in  which  the  lower  and  side 
pieces  of  the  sucker  are  linear  and 
pointed,  or  setaceous:  atherice'rous. 

A-ther'ma-nous.  [Ather'mamis; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  Oeppaivoy,  to  "make 
warm."]     Not  communicating  heat. 

Ath-er-o'ma,  wtfis.*  [From  dQapa, 
"gruel."]  An  encysted  tumor  contain- 
ing a  soft  substance  like  panada.  Beclard 
observes  that  this  kind  of  cyst,  as  well 
as  the  varieties  termed  meliceris  and 
8teatoma,  are  merely  sebaceous  follicles 
enormously  dilated. 

Ath-er-om'a-tous.  [Atheroma- 
to'sus.]     Of  the  nature  of  Atheroma. 

Ath-Iet'ie.  [Atlilet'icus ;  from  d6- 
A7DK,  an  "athlete,"  "one  who  strove  for 
a  p'ize"  (from  dOXov,  a  "prize,"  a  "con- 
test").] Having  a  strong  muscular  de- 
velopment, like  those  who  exercised  in 
the  ancient  games. 
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At-lan'tad.  Same  as  Atlaxtal  used 
adverbially. 

At-laii'tal.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar- 
clay aa  meaning  towards  the  atlas. 

At'las,  m'tis*  [From  Atlas,  an 
ancient  giant,  fabled  to  bear  the  heavens 
upon  his  shoulders.]  The  first  cervical 
vertebra,  so  named,  it  would  seem,  be- 
cause it  immediately  sustains  the  head, 
a  burden  immensely  disproportioned  to 
itself  in  size. 

Ai-iiii-clom'o-ter,  At-mom'e-ter. 
[Atuiidoni'etruiii,  and  Atmom'e- 
tnun.]  [From  drfiig,  or  dT^s,  "vapor," 
and  \izrpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  vapor  exhaled  from 
a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time  may  be 
measured. 

At'ino-spliere.  [Atmosptare'ra: 
from  d-jio;,  "vapor,"  and  apatpa,  a  "globe" 
or  "sphere."]  The  thin,  elastic  fluid 
encompassing  the  earth  to  a  height 
judged  to  be  about  forty-five  miles;  the 
natural  air  we  breathe. 

At-mo-spher'ic.  [Atmospbser'i- 
cus.]     Belonging  to  the  atmosphere. 

Atmospheric  Pressure,  or  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  a  column  of  mercury.  A  mer- 
curial column  thirty  inches  in  length 
presses  on  a  given  surface  with  the  same 
force  as  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary 
state;  and  hence  the  force  of  a  sixty- 
inch  column  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  that  of  fifteen  inches 
to  half  an  atmosphere,  that  of  one  inch 
to  one-thirtieth  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

A-to'ci-a.*  or  A-to'ki-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  tokos,  "offspring."]     Sterility. 

At'om.  [At'omns;  from  a,  neg., 
and  reuvta,  to  "cut,"  to  "divide."]  The 
smallest  particle  of  matter,  incapable  of 
farther  division. 

At'om.  Com- po' nen t.  That  which 
unites  with  another  of  different  nature 
to  form  a  third  or  compound  atom. 

Atom,  Com'potiBicl.  That  formed 
by  two  atoms  of  different  nature. 

At'om,  El-e-men'ta-ry.  That  of  a 
substance  not  decomposed. 

At'om.  Or-gan'ic.  That  of  a  sub- 
stance found  only  in  organic  bodies. 

At'om,  Pri'ma-ry.  Same  as  Atom, 
Elementary. 

At-om'ic.  [Atom'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  atoms  or  particles. 

Atom'ic  The'o-ry.     A  theory  intro- 
duced by  Dalton  for  explainin  i  the  laws 
of  definite  proportions  in  chemical  com- 
binations.    It   is   founded    on   the   sup- 
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position  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate, 
indivisible  particles,  called  atoms,  that 
these  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
the  same  body,  but  differ  in  weight  in 
different  bodies,  and  that  bodies  com- 
bine in  definite  proportions  with  refer- 
ence to  those  weights,  which  are  hence 
called  atomic  weights.  The  main  features 
of  this  theory  are  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

In  bodies  capable  of  assuming  the 
gaseous  form,  the  weight  of  the  atom  is 
obtained  from  the  volume:  thus,  water 
being  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen united  with  two  volumes  (or  one 
atom)  of  hydrogen,  the  relative  weights 
will  be — oxygen,  8,  hydrogen,  1,  and 
water,  9. 

In  bodies  which  do  not  assume  the 
gaseous  form  in  their  simple  state,  the 
weight  of  the  atom  is  deduced  from  that 
of  the  compound :  the  weight  of  carbon, 
for  instance,  is  obtained  from  that  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  one  volume  of  which 
weighs  twenty-two  times  as  much  as 
our  standard  of  unit}-;  of  the  twenty- 
two  parts,  sixteen  are  hydrogen,  leaving 
C  to  represent  the  primary  molecule  of 
carbon. 

In  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  inca- 
pable of  assuming  a  gaseous  form,  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  the  weight  must 
be  obtained  by  analysis:  thus,  marble,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  twenty-two  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  twenty-eight  of  lime:  28, 
therefore,  represents  the  atomic  weight 
of  lime. 

The  atomic  weights  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  related  to  one  another  by 
multiple:  hence  this  law  is  often  called 
the  law  of  multiples,  or  <  f  combinations 
in  multiple  proportion.  This  will  be  easily 
seen  by  referring  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  following  substances: — 

Nitrogen.     Oxygen. 

Nitrous  oxide 14  8 

Nitric  oxide 14  16 

-   Hyponitrous  acid 14  24 

Nitrous  acid 14  32 

Nitric  acid 14  40 

When  only  one  combination  of  any 
two  elementary  bodies  exists,  Dr.  Dalton 
assumes  that  its  elements  are  united, 
atom  to  atom  singly,  by  what  he  calls 
binary  combinations;  if  several  com- 
pounds can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
elements,  they  combine,  as  he  supposes, 
in  proportions  expressed  by  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms,  as  in 
the  following  table  : — 


ATO 


ATT 


Atoms — 

1  of  A  -f  1  of  B  =  1  of  C,  binary. 

1  of  A  +  2  of  B  =  1  of  D,  ternary. 

2  of  A  +  1  of  B  =  1  of  E,  ternary. 

1  of  A  +  3  of  B  =  1  of  F,  quaternary. 

3  of  A  4-  1  of  B  =  1  of  (x,  quaternary. 
Atonia.     See  Atony. 

A-ton'ic.  [Aton'icus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  rducg,  "  tone."]  Without,  or  having 
diminished,  tone  or  power. 

At'o-ny.  [Ato'nia;  from  the  same.] 
Want  or  diminution  of  muscular  tone. 

Atrabiliary,  at-ra-bil'ya-re.  [At- 
rabilia'rins;  from  atrabi'lis,  " black 
bile."]  Melancholy,-  atrabilious.  Atra- 
biliary capsules,  arteries,  and  veins,  are 
names  applied  to  the  renal  or  supra- 
renal glands  or  capsules,  and  to  the 
arteries  and  veins  by  which  they  are 
supplied,  because  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  produce  black  bile.  See 
Atrabilis. 

Atrabilious,  at-ra-bil'yus.  [From 
the  same.]    Melancholy,  hypochondriac. 

At-ra-bi'lis.*  [From  a'tcr,  "black/* 
and  hi' lis,  "bile."]  Black  bile;  an  im- 
aginary fluid,  supposed,  when  existing  in 
excessive  quantity,  to  be  the  cause  of 
Melancholy,  which  see. 

Atracheius,*  at-ra-ke'lus.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  Tpaxn\og,  the  "neck."]  With- 
out a  neck;  having  a  very  short  neck. 

At-ra-men'tum.*  [From  a'ter, 
"black."]  A  Latin  term  denoting  the 
coloring  matter  secreted  by  the  cuttle- 
fish (Se'pia);  also,  ink. 

A-tre'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  rprj- 
oi$,  a  "boring,"  a  "perforation."]  Iinper- 
foration ;  usually  applied  to  the  rectum, 
urethra,  etc. 

A-tret-o-$epti'a-lus,*  A-tret-o- 
cor'mus.*  [From  a,  priv.,  rirprjpi,  to 
"perforate,"  KebaXfj,  the  "head,"  and  Kop- 
//o\-,  a  "trunk."]  A  monster-foetus  with- 
out the  natural  openings  in  the  head  or 
trunk. 

Atriplex   Fcetida.     See    Chenopo- 

DIUM  Yl  LVARIA. 

A-trip'li-ces.:;-  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order.    See  Chenopodiace.e. 

At'ro-pa.*  [From  'ArpoTO?,  of  the 
three  Fates,  that  one  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life:  named 
on  account  of  its  deadly  or  poisonous 
qualities.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Solanacese. 

At'ropa     Bella-donna.  The 

deadly  nightshade,  or  belladonna,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  narcotico-acrid 
poisons. 

A-tro'pM-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
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rpo<p{\y  "nourishment."]  Atrophy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Jlarcores,  class  Ctv 
chexite,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

At'ro-phy.  [Atrophia.  See  Atro- 
phia.] Defect  of  nutrition  ;  wasting  or 
emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength,  unac- 
companied by  fever. 

A-tro'pi-a.*  A  peculiar  alkaline 
principle  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Atropa 
Belladonna.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
in  the  most  minute  proportion  has  the 
property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

At'ropin.     See  Atropia. 

At  ro-pisni.  [Atropis'mus.]  The 
condition  of  the  system  produced  by  the 
persevering  use  of  belladonna. 

Attar  ttul,  at'tar  gooi.  [From  at'tar, 
"essence,"  and  gul,  a  "rose."]  A  phrase 
taken  from  the  Persian,  and  signifying 
Attar  of  Roses,  or  Otto  of  Roses.  See 
next  article. 

At'tar  of  Ro'ses  [see  preceding  ety- 
mology], or  Oil  of  Roses.  An  essence 
prepared  from  the  petals  of  the  damask 
rose  (and  probably  from  other  species) 
by  distillation  with  water.  The  oil  col- 
lects and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  it  cools. 

At-teii'n-ant.  [At ten  nans, suk'tis; 
from  atten'uo,  attenua' turn,  to  "make 
thin."]  Applied  to  medicines  supposed 
to  impart  to  the  blood  a  thinner  or  more 
fluid  consistence,  as  water,  whey,  etc. 

At-ten'u-at-ed.  [Attenua'tus; 

from  the  same.]     Become  slender;  thin. 

Atten-u-a/tioii.  [Attenua'tio ; 
from  the  same.]  The  lessening  of  weight 
or  of  consistency;  emaciation.  The 
term  is  applied  to  a  process  by  which  a 
fluid  becomes  of  less  specific  gravity,  as 
when  it  undergoes  fermentation  and 
parts  with  carbonic  acid. 

At-tol'leiis.*  [From  atlol'lo,  to 
"raise  up."]     Raising  up. 

Attol'lens  Au'rem.*  ("  Raising  the 
ear.")  A  muscle  whose  office  is  indi- 
cated by  its  name. 

Attollens  Oculi.  See  Rectus  Su- 
perior OCULI. 

At-tract'.  [From  ad,  "to,"  or  "to- 
wards," and  tra'ho,  trac'tum,  to  "draw."] 
To  draw  to  or  towards.    See  next  article. 

At-trac'tion.  [Attrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  That  principle  or  power 
in  the  material  universe  by  which  one 
particle  or  mass  of  matter  is  drawn  to  or 
towards  another. 

Attraction  of  Affin'ity.  The. ten- 
dency of  the  atoms  of  different  bodies  to 
combine  to  form  chemical  compounds. 
See  Affinity. 
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Attrac'tion,  Cap'illary.  The  power 
by  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  fine  tube 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
which  surrounds  it.     See  Capillary. 

Attrac'tion  of  Cohe'sion.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  mo  (ecu  I  €8  of  a  body  to 
cohere,  to  form  masses.  It  is  antagonist 
of  Affinity. 

Attrac'tion,  Elec'trical.  The  prop- 
erty displayed  by  certain  substances  of 
attracting  certain  others  on  being  rubbed. 

Attrac'tion  of  Gravita'tion.  The 
tendencies  of  masses  of  bodies  towards 
each  other.     See  Gravity. 

Attrac'tion,  Magnet'ic.  The  tend- 
ency of  certain  bodies,  chiefly  iron, 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
towards  other  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  called  magnetism. 

Attraction,  Double  Elective.  See 
Affinity,  Double  Elective. 

Attraction,  Simple  Elective.  See 
Affinity,  Single  Elective. 

At'tra-hens.*  [The  present  parti- 
ciple of  at'traho,  to  "draw  to,  or  to- 
wards." See  Attract.]  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  {Attrahentia,  at-tra-hen'- 
she-a)  to  medicaments  which  irritate  the 
surface,  thereby  attracting  the  fluids  to 
the  part,  as  blisters,  sinapisms,  etc.  See 
Epispastic. 

At 'trail  ens  Au'ris.*  [At'trahens, 
"drawing"  or  "drawing  to,"  and  an' vis, 
"  of  the  ear."]  A  muscle  which  draws  the 
ear  forwards  and  upwards;  also  called 
anterior  auris,  and  prior  auriculae. 

Attrahentia.     See  Attrahens. 

Attrition,  at-trish'un.  [Attri'tio, 
o'nis;  from  at'tero,  attri'tum,  to  "rub 
against,"  to  "wear  away."]  An  abra- 
sion or  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
cuticle;  also,  a  severe  kind  of  Cardialgia  : 
sometimes  applied  in  surgery  to  the  vio- 
lent crushing  of  a  part. 

Au'di-to-ry.  [Amlito'riiis;  from 
au'dio,  audi' turn,  to  "hear."]  Belonging 
to  the  organ  or  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Same  as  Acoustic. 

Au'ilitory  Xerve.  The  Portio  Mol- 
lis of  the  seventh  pair,  which  see. 

Augite,  aw'jit.  [From  avyij,  "bright- 
ness," and  \i66sf  a  "stone."]  Pyroxene. 
A  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Au'ra.*  [A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"breath,"  a  "gentle  breeze;"  from  ao>, 
to  "breathe."]  A  subtle  vapor,  or  exha- 
lation. 

Au'ra    Elec'trica.*      Literally,    the 
"electrical   breeze."     The    sensation,  as 
of  cold  air,  experienced  when  electricity 
is  received  from  a  sharp  point. 
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Au'ra  Epilep'tica.*  The  peculiar 
sensation  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as 
of  a  cold  fluid  rising  towards  the  head. 

Au'ra  IIystkr'ica.*  The  sensation  as 
of  cold  air  ascending  to  the  head,  said 
to  occur  sometimes  in  hysteria. 

Au'ra  Semina'lis,*  Au'ra  Sem'inis.* 
The  supposed  vivifying  principle  of  the 
Semen  virile,  believed  to  ascend  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  thereby  impreg- 
nating the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Au'ra  Vita'lis.*  The  vital  principle. 

Aurantia,*  au-ran'she-a,  the  plural 
of  Aiiraii'tiiim,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Aurantiace,e. 

Auraiitiacea?,*  aw-ran-she-a'she-e. 
[From  auran'tium,  the  "orange."]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and 
other  warm  climates.  It  includes  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  citron.  The 
leaves  and  rind  of  the  fruit  abound  in  a 
volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  and  exciting  oil. 

Aurantiaceous,  aw-ran  -she-a'shus. 
[ Au ran tia'ceitK:  from  auran'tium,  an 
"  orange."]  Having  an  arrangement  as 
in  the  orange-plant.    See  Aurantiace^e. 

Aurantium,i:  aw-ran'she-iim.  [Sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  au'rum,  "  gold."] 
The  orange.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  bigara- 
dia  and  C.  anrantium  (Lond.  Ph.),  of 
Citrus  vulgaris  (Ed.  Ph.),  or  C.  aurantmm 
(U.S.  Ph.). 

Au'rate.  [Au'ras,  ti'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  auric  acid  with  a  base. 

Au'rate  of  Am-mo'ni-a.  [Am- 
mo nia*  Auras.]  Fulminating  Gold, 
which  see. 

Au-re'li-5i.*  [From  au'rum,  "gold."] 
A  term  for  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  of  in- 
sects, often  adorned  with  golden  spots. 

Au'ric  Ac'M.  [Au'ricum  Ac/id- 
Hin ;  from  au'rum,  "gold."]  A  name 
proposed  by  Pelletier  for  the  peroxide 
of  gold,  on  account  of  its  property  of 
forming  salts  with  alkaline  bases. 

Auricle.     See  Auricula. 

Au-ric'u-la,*  plural  Au-ric'u-la?. 
[The  diminutive  of  au'ris,  the  "ear."] 
The  auricle  or  external  portion  of  the  ear. 

Auric'ula  Iii'fi-ina.*  Literally,  the 
"lowest  ear."     The  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Au-ric'u-lae  Cor'diS.*  [From  au- 
ric'ida  and  cor,  cor'dis,  the  "heart."] 
"Auricles  of  the  heart."  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  cavities  of  the  heart  which 
lead  to  the  ventricles. 

Au-ric-u-la'ris.*  [From  auric'nla, 
an  "ear."]  Belonging  to  the  ear:  au- 
ric'ular. 
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Au-ric'u-Iate.  [Auricnla'tus; 

from  auric' iila,  an  "ear."]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  a  leaf  when  it  has  a  lobe  on 
eaeh  side  of  its  base;  eared. 

Auricule,  O're'kuT.  The  French 
term  for  Auricle,  which  see. 

Au-ric'u-l»-Ven-tric'u-lar©'pen- 
iii£.  Tne  opening  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  each  side  of  the  heart. 

Au-rif  er-ou*.  [Aurif'crus;  from 
an' rum,  "gold,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  cont lining  gold. 

Au'ri-fi>rm.  [Anrifdr'mis;  from 
au'ris,  the  "ear."]    Formed  like  the  ear. 


Au-ri'iro,*    or   Au-ru'sro. 


[From 


an' ram,  "gold. "J  Orange-skin.  A  term 
applied  to  an  orange  hue  diffused  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new- 
born infants:  Sauvages  terms  it  ephe'lis 
lu'tei.     Also  an  old  nam?  for  jaundice. 

Au-rl-pi^-m^ii'tum.*  [From  au'- 
rn:n,  "gold,"  an  1  pig  ne  I'tum,  "  paint."] 
Yellow  Orpitnent.     See  Orpiment. 

Au'ris.*  The  Latin  term  for  the 
"eir."  It  is  distinguished  into  the  ex- 
ternal and  the  internal. 

Au-ri-scal'pu:ii,-;:'  [From  scal'po, 
to  "scrape. "J  An  instrument  for  cleans- 
ing the  ear. 

Au'ri-scape.  [Auris'copus;  from 
au'ris,  the  "ear,"  and  oKoxeio,  to  "ex- 
plore."] An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  Eustachian  passage. 

Auriuai,  Tinnitus.     See  Tinnitus 

AfJRITTM. 

An'ram.*  The  Latin  for  Gold,  which 
see. 

Aurnm  Fuluiinans.  See  Fulmi- 
nating Gold. 

Aus-cul-ta'tion.  [Ausculta'tio, 
o'nis;  from  auscul'to,  ausculta'tuin,  to 
"listen."]  The  act  of  listening  to  the 
sound  given  by  particular  parts  of  the 
body  when  struck,  or  to  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  functional  movements  of 
the  lungs  or  heart. 

Ausculta'tion,  Im-sne'di-ate. 

That  practised  directly  by  the  ear  of 
the  practitioner  without  the  aid  of  an 
instrument. 

Ausculta'tion,  ^WCe'di-ale.  That 
performed  by  employing  a  stethoscope 
or  some  similar  instrument. 

Au*-tra'lis.*  [From  Axis' ter,  the 
"s)iith  wind."]  Belonging  to  the  south: 
aus'tral. 

Au-to-car'p»us.  [Autocar 'pens, 
or  Aut»carpia'nus;  from  av-6;,  "it- 
self," and  KAoa6-y,  "fruit."]  Applied  to 
fruit  not  adherent  to  the  calyx;  superior. 

Autochthon,*    au-tok'thon,    plural 


Au-toch'tho-nes.  [From  avros,  U\U 
self,"  sometimes  "very,"  andxfl  5y,"  land," 
or  "country."]  A  name  given,  by  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  various 
races  of  mankind  were  originally  distinct, 
to  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  in  tho 
"very  country  or  place  itself." 

Autochthonous.     See  Thrombus. 

A  u-tog ;'c-nous.  [Autog-'cnus ;  from 


avTog,  "itself,"  or  "one's  self,"  and 


ya 


to  "be  born."]  Applied  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  parts  developed 
from  distinct  and  independent  centres. 

Au-to-mat'ic.  [Automatic  us ; 
from  avTOfjiari^u),  to  "act  spontaneously."] 
Applied  to  functions  or  motions  per- 
formed without  the  will,  as  digestion, 
the  heart's  action,  etc. 

Au-to-plas'tic.  [Autoplas'ticus.] 
Belonging  to  autoplasty. 

Au'to-plas-ty.  [Autoplas'tia ; 

from  avrdg,  "one's  self,"  and  T:\-xoau,  to 
"form."]  Operations  by  which  lesions 
are  repaired  by  means  of  healthy  parts 
being  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lesion  and  made  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency caused  by  wounds  or  disease. 

Au-top'so-rin.  [From  airog,  "one's 
self,"  and  i^'pa,  the  "itch."]  That 
which  is  given  under  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine  of  administering  a  patient's 
own  virus. 

Au'ttvo-sy".  [Autop'sia;  from  avrog, 
"one's  self,"  and  o^tg,  the  "act  of  see- 
ing."]    Ocular  examination. 

A-ve'na.*  The  oat.  The  Pharma- 
copoeialname  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  seeds  of 
Avena  sativa.     See  Avenje  Semina. 

Ave'na  Sa-ti'va.*  The  oat-plant. 
See  Aven.e  Semina. 

A-ve'meFa-ri'na.*  ("Meal  of  Oats.") 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. Ph.)  for 
oatmeal,  prepared  from  the  seed  of  Avena 
sativa.     Used  for  gruels,  decoctions,  etc. 

A-ve'nse  Sean'i-na.*  [From  ne'mett, 
"seed,"  plural  ttem'inaJ]  Literally,  the 
"seeds  of  the  oat."  Oats;  the  fruit  of 
the  Avena  sativa,  of  the  order  Gframineae, 
yielding  a  flour  or  meal  which  forms  a 
common  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  Groats  are  the  oats  freed  from 
the  cuticle,  and  used  in  broth  and  gruels. 

A-ve-na'ceous.  [Avcna'ceus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Arena. 

A-ven-i-for'mis.*  [From  ave'na, 
and  for'ma.~\  Like  a  grain  of  oats : 
aven'iform. 

A-ve'nI-ous.  [Ave'nius;  from  a. 
priv.,  and  ve'na,  a  "  vein."]  Applied  to  the 
leaves  of  plants  without  veins,  or  nerves. 
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A'ves,*  the  plural  of  Avis,  which  see. 

A-vic'u-lar.  [Avicula'ris;  from 
avic'ula,  a  "little  bird."']  Pertaining  to 
birds. 

A' vis.*  A  bird.  Applied  in  the  plu- 
ral (A'ves)  to  a  class  of  oviparous  Ver- 
tebrata  including  all  birds  proper. 

Avoine,  a'vwan'.  The  French  for 
"oats."     See  A  VENA. 

A-vul'sion.  [Avul'sio;  froni«re£7o, 
avid' sum,  to  "tear  asunder/']  The  forci- 
ble separation  from  each  other  of  parts 
of  the  body  which  were  previously  more 
or  less  intimately  united. 

Awn.     See  Arista. 

Ax-if  'er-ous.  [Axif'ems ;  from 
ax' is,  and/eVo,  to  "boar."]  Applied  to 
plants  having  only  a  stem  or  axis,  vari- 
ously modified. 

Ax-il'la.*  The  armpit;  the  cavity 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder.  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
angle  formed  by  a  branch  and  the  stem, 
or  by  a  leaf  with  either  of  these. 

Ax-il-la'ris.*  [From  axil'la,  the 
"armpit;"  Fr.  Axillaire,  ax'e'laiR'.]  Be- 
longing to  the  axilla:  axillary.  Applied 
also  to  branches  and  leaves  that  form  an 
axilla. 

Ax'il-la-ry.  Belonging  to  the  arm- 
pit.    See  Axillaris. 

Ax'illary  Plex'us.  [Plex'us  Ax- 
illaris.] The  brachial  plexus  formed 
by  the  three  last  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal  nerves. 

Ax'is.*  [Perhaps  from  a' go,  to  "  act," 
to  "drive."]  Literally,  an  "axle"  about 
which  any  revolving  body  turns.  A 
right  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  any  body.  The 
name  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
its  tooth-like  process  serving  as  an  axis 
on  which  the  atlas,  and  so  the  head  itself, 
turns;  also  termed  Ver'tebra  clenta'ta. 
In  Astronomy,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
that  diameter  about  which  it  performs  its 
diurnal  revolution.  In  Geology,  applied 
to  the  centre  of  a  mountain-group.  In 
Botany,  the  stem  and  root  of  a  plant, 
termed,  respectively,  the  ascending  and 
descending  axis. 

Axis,  Anticlinal.  See  Anticlinal. 
.  Axis,  Synclinal.  See  Synclinal 
Axis. 

Ax-ot'o-mous.  [Axot'omus;  from 
a£a)v,  the  "axis,"  and  rk\x.vu,  to  "cut."] 
Applied  to  minerals  which  are  cleavable 
in  one  direction,  perpendicularto  the  axis. 

Ax-un'g-I-a.-1-  [From  ax' is,  an  "axle- 
tree,"  and  un'yuo,  to  "anoint,"  to 
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"smenr:"  Fr.  Axonyc,  ax'oxzh'.]  Hog's 
lard.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed, 
Ph.)  of  the  fat  of  the  tins  scro/a,  the 
Adept  (U.  S.  Ph.),  or  Adeps  suillus 
(Dub.  Ph.).     See  Adeps. 

Axnn'g-ia  Porci'na.*  The  same  as 
A dki's  Suillus,  which  see. 

Az-e-ta'ic  Ac 'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  treating  oleic  with  nitric  acid.  It 
closely  resembles  suberic  acid.  An- 
other acid,  the  Azoleic,  is  procured  by 
the  same  process.  The  terms  are  derived 
from  the  words  azote  and  oleic. 

Az-o-Jjcbi  zidc.  A  new  substance 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
benzide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa. 

Az-o-lit 'man.  A  pure  coloring  ma- 
terial, of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  obtained 
from  litmus. 

Az'ote.  [Azo'tum;  from  a,  priv., 
and  (,aoi,  to  "live;"  because  unfit  for  sus- 
taining life.]     Nitrogen  gas. 

A-zot'ic  Ac/id.  Another  name  for 
Nitric  Acid,  which  see. 

Az-o'tous  Acid.  Another  name  for 
nitrous  acid;  the  hyponitrous  acid  of 
Turner.     See  Nitrous  Acid. 

Az-6t-u'ri-a.*  [From  ato'tum,  and 
ovpov,  the  "urine."]  A  class  of  diseases 
characterized  by  a  great  increase  of 
urea  in  the  urine. 

Az-ul'mic  Ac/id.  The  name  given 
by  Boullay  to  the  black  matter  deposited 
during  the  decomposition  of  prussic 
acid.  It  is  very  similar  to  ulmic  acid. 
See  Ulmin. 

Azure,  a'zhur.  A  fine  blue  pigment, 
commonly  called  smalt,  consisting  of 
glass  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt  and 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Az'ure  Stone.  [L,a'pis  Laz'uli.] 
An  azure-blue  mineral  from  which  the 
unchangeable  blue  color  ultramarine  is 
prepared. 

Azygos  Uvulae.  See  Azygous  Mus- 
cle. 

Az'y-gous.  [Az'ygos;  from  a,  priv., 
and  (,vyog,  a  "yoke."]  Without  a  fellow,  or 
corresponding  part. 

Az'ygous  Mus'cle.  A  muscle  of  the 
uvula. 

Azygous  Proc'ess.  [Processus 
Az'ygos.]  A  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Az'ygous Vein.  [Vena  Az'ygos.] 
A  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,  and 
ascending  in  front  of  the  spine  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta. 
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B.  A.  =  Bal'neum  Are'nse.%  A  sand- 
bath. 

Bab'lah.  The  rind  or  shell  which 
surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  cine- 
raria. It  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  nebneb,  and  is 
employed  as  a  dye-stuff. 

Bac'ca.*  A  berry;  an  inferior,  inde- 
hiscent,  pulpy  fruit,  as  the  gooseberry. 
The  term  is  often  otherwise  applied  by 
botanists. 

Bac'cate.  [Bacca'tus;  from  bac'ca, 
a  "berry."]     Resembling  a  berry. 

Bacchia,*  bak-ki'a.  [From  Bac'chns, 
the  "god  of  wine."]  Gutta  Rosacea. 
The  pimpled  condition  of  the  face  con- 
sequent on  hard  drinking.  See  Acne 
Rosacea. 

Bacciferous,  bak-sif'er-us.  [Bac'- 
cifer,  or  Baccif'erus;  from  bac'ca, 
a  "berry,"  and/eVo,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing berries. 

Bacciform,  bak'se-form.  [Bacci- 
for'mis;  from  bac'ca,  a  "berry."]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  berry. 

Baccivorons,  bak-siv'o-rus.  [Bac- 
civ'orns;  from  bac'ca,  a  "berry,"  and 
vo'ro,  to  "devour."]  Eating  or  living 
on  berries. 

Baeh'e-lor's  lint  tons.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  Nux  Vomica,  which 
see. 

Bach'er's  Ton'ic  Pills.  Extract 
of  hellebore  and  myrrh,  of  each  5j,  with 
5iij  of  powdered  carduus  benedictus,  to 
be  divided  into  pills  of  one  grain  each: 
dose,  two  to  six  three  times  a  day. 

Backbone.     See  Spine. 

Bac'u-lus.*  Literally,  a  "stick"  or 
"  staff,"  and  hence  the  name  of  a  lozenge, 
shaped  into  a  little,  short  roll. 

Baignoire.     See  Baptisterium. 

Bain,  baxg.  The  French  word  for 
Bath,  which  see. 

Ba'ker's  Itch.  A  species  of  Psori'a- 
sis  diffu'sa,  resulting  from  the  irritating 
qualities  of  yeast. 

Ba'Iter's  Salt.  A  name  given  to  the 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  smelling- 
salts,  from  its  being  used  by  bakers  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

Ba-laVna  Jlac-ro-ceph'a-lns.*  A 
species  of  Physeter  Macrocephalus, 
which  see. 

BalsenidaV'-  ba-len'e-de.  [From  balse'- 
na,  a  "  whale."]  A  family  of  the  Cetacea. 
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Balance  E-lec-tirom'e-ter.   An  in* 

strument,  constructed  on  the  application 
of  the  common  balance  and  weights,  to 
estimate  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppo- 
sitely-electrified surfaces. 

Bal-a-nif'er-oiis.  [Balanif  'erws; 
from  fiaXavoq,  an  "acorn,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  acorns. 

Bal'a-nism.  [Balanis'imis;  from 
PaXavig,  a  "pessary."]  The  application 
of  a  pessary. 

Bal-a-ni'tis.*  [From  Pd\avog,  the 
"  glans  penis."]  Inflammation  of  the 
glans  penis  and  prepuce,  commonly 
complicated  with  phymosis;  otherwise 
termed  Gonorrhoe'  a  bal'ani,  BaV  ano-pos- 
thi'tis,  and  Posthitis. 

Bal'a-noicl.  [Balanoi'cles ;  from 
(Jd\a»us,  an  "acorn."]  Resembling  an 
acorn. 

Balanophoracese,*  balVno-fo-ra'- 
she-e.  [Named  from  Balanoph'ora,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of 
fungus-like  parasitical  plants.  They 
belong  to  the  class  of  Rhizogens. 

Bal'a-no-Pos-thi'tis,  irft"*.*  [From 
fiaXavos,  the  "glans  'penis,"  and  noaOn,  the 
"prepuce."]     The  same  as  Balanitis. 

Bal'a-nus.*  [Gr. ,86\avos,  an  "acorn," 
a  "gland."]  The  Glans  penis  and  Glans 
clitoridis. 

Ba-lans'ti-um.*  [From  0a\iog,  "va- 
rious."] The  flower  of  the  pomegranate- 
tree. 

Balbnties,*  bal-bu'she-ez.  [From 
balbu'tio,  to  "stammer."]  Hesitation 
of  speech;  stammering.  See  Stammer- 
ing. 

Ball-ancl-Socket  Joint.  See  Enar- 

THROSIS. 

Bal-li&'mus.*       [From    /?aXAi'Cw,    to 

"dance."]  A  name  for  Chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance. 

Bal-loon'.  [Fr.  Ballon,  bal'los*'.] 
A  spherical  glass  receiver,  with  one  or 
two  necks  for  adaptation  to  a  retort  or 
other  vessel. 

Bal-lo'ta  l<a-na'ta.*  A  plant  indi- 
genous in  Siberia,  recommended  by 
Brera  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affec- 
tions. 

Ballottement,  bariott'moN0'.  [From 
the  French  ballotter,  bariot'ta',  to  "toss 
as  a  ball,"  to  "shake  about."]  The  pas- 
sive movements  of  the  foetus  in  the 
liquor  amnii,  felt  by  applying  the  finger 
to   the   cervix  uteri  and  raising  it  sud- 
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denly   upward?,    •when    the    foetus   will 
strike  on  the  finger  in  its  descent. 

'Halm.  bam.  [From  bal'samum,  "bal- 
sam."]     A  BOOthing  or  healing  medicine. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Balsam  of 
Mecca. 

Halm  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Jfeh's'sa  officinalis,  or  common  balm. 

Bal-ne-og'ra-phy.  [Balneogra'- 
ptiia;  from  bal'neum,  a  "bath/'  and 
ypd^o),  to  "  write."]  A  description  of 
bath?. 

Bal-ne-ol  'o-gy.  [Balneolo  'gia : 
from  bal'neum,  a  "bath,"  and  Aoyoj,  a 
'•discourse."]  A  treatise  on  baths;  the 
science  of  baths. 

Barike-o-ther-a-pi'a.*  [From  bal'- 
neum, a  'bath/'  and  dspa-nda,  "attend- 
ance."] The  proper  employment  of  baths. 

Balneum.'  [Gr.  fiaXaniov.]  The 
Latin  term  for  Bath,  which  see. 

Balneum  An-I-ma'le.*  Any  part 
of  a  newly-killed  animal,  wrapped  round 
the  body  or  a  limb. 

Balneum  Ar-e'nae.*  ("Bath  of 
sand.")     See  Bath. 

Bal'neum  Ma-ri'se,*  Bal'neum 
Ma'ris.*  A  water-bath,  a  vessel  being 
put  into  another  containing  water,  which 
is  placed  on  the  fire;  heat  is  thus  gra- 
dually communicated. 

Balneum  Metl-I-ca'tum.*  A  medi- 
cated bath ;  a  bath  impregnated  with 
medicinal  substances. 

Bal'neum  Sic'eum.*  ("  Dry  bath.") 
Immersion  in  any  dry  substance,  as  ashes, 
salt,  sand,  etc. 

Bal'neum  Sul-phu're-um.*  A  bath 
containing  sulphur. 

Bals.  Abbreviation  for  Balsamum.% 
"Balsam." 

Balsam.     See  Balsamum. 

Bal'sam  (baul'sam)  op  the  Att'gia 
Sine n' sis,  or  Chinese'  Var'nish:  it 
dries  into  a  smooth,  shining  lac,  used  for 
lacquering  and  varnishing. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.     See  Copaiba. 

Bal'sam  of  Liquidam'bar.  Balsam 
which  flows  from  incisions  made  into 
the  trunk  of  the  Liquidarnbar  styraciflua  : 
it  dries  up  readily,  and  thus  occurs  in 
the  solid  form. 

Bal'sam  of  Mec'ca  ("Mecca  Bal- 
sam"), or  O'pobalsam.  Balsam  obtained 
by  incisions  of,  and  by  boiling,  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  Amyris  Gilea- 
densis  (otherwise  called  Bahamomendron 
Gileadense),  and  the  A.  Opobahamum.  It 
becomes  eventually  solid. 

Bal'sam  of  Peru'.     {Bal'samum  Pe- 
ruvia'numJt)     A  balsam  procured  from 
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the  Muroepermum  Peruiferum,  There 
are  two  kinds:  the  brown  balsam,  ex- 
tracted by  incision,  very  rare,  imported 
in  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  hence 
called  balsam  en  toque;  and  the  black 
balsam,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
decoction  of  the  bark  and  branches  of 
the  tree.     These  are  semi-fluid  balsams. 

Bal'sam  of  Sto'rax.  Balsam  said 
to  be  procured  from  the  Liquidarnbar 
attina  and  Orientate.  The  substance 
sold  as  strained  storax  is  prepared  from 
an  impure  variety  of  liquid  storax. 

Bal'sam  of  To'lu.     {Bal'samum  To 
luta'num*)    A  balsam  which  flows  spon- 
taneously from  the  trunk  of  the  Jfyro- 
spermum  toluiferum  and  dries  into  a  red- 
dish resinous  mass. 

The  following  artificial  balsams  may 
be  named: — 

Bal'sam  of  Hore'hopnd.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  horehound  and  liquorice-root, 
with  double  the  proportion  of  proof  spirit, 
or  brandy,  to  which  are  then  added 
opium,  camphor,  benzoin,  squills,  oil  of 
aniseed,  and  honey. 

Bal'sam  of  Liq'uorice.  This  con- 
sists principally  of  paregoric  elixir,  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  oil  of 
aniseed. 

Bal'sam  of  Sul'phur.  A  solution 
of  sulphur  in  volatile  oils. 

Balsamaceae,*  bal-sa-ma'she-e,  or 
Bal-sa-mif 'lu-se.*  A  natural  order 
of  balsamiferous  trees,  consisting  of  one 
genus,  the  Liquidarnbar.  This  order  is 
termed  by  Lindley  Altingiacese. 

Balsamatio  (bal-sa-ma'she-o), 

o'ni».*  [From  bal'samum.']  The  process 
of  embalming  dead  bodies.  See  Em- 
balming. 

Bal-sa'me-us.*  Of  the  nature  of  a 
balsam.  Also  the  specific  name  of  a  tree 
which  produces  balsam. 

Bal-sam'ie.  [Balsam  'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  balsam;  of  the  nature  of  bal- 
sam. 

Bal-sam'ic-a.*  Balsamics.  A  term 
generally  applied  to  substances  of  a 
smooth  and  oily  consistence,  possessing 
emollient  and  generally  aromatic  pro- 
perties. 

Bal-sa-mif  'e-ra  Bra-zil-I-en'sis.* 
Another  name  for  the  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis. 

Bal-sa-mif  er-ous.  [Balsamif- 
erus;  from  bal'samum,  a  "balsam,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  yielding 
balsam. 

Balsaminaceav*bal-sam-in-a'she-e. 
[From  Balsami'na,  one  of  the  genera.] 
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A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants 
including  the  Impatiens  noli-tanyere. 
They  "  are  prized  for  their  showy 
flowers. 

Bal-sa-mo-den'dron.*  [From  pd\- 
oa.}ioif  a  ''balsam,"  and  b'zvbpov,  a  "tree."] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Octandria. 
See  Amyris. 

BaLsamoden'drouMjrr'rha.*  The 
tree  supposed  to  yield  myrrh. 

Balsa-mum.*  [Gr.  UdXaajiov,  from 
Heb.  baal  samen,  the  "prince  of  oils."] 
A  balsam.  A  vegetable  juice,  liquid,  or 
semifluid,  or  spontaneously  becoming 
concrete. 

Bal'samum  Can-a-den'se.*  Cana- 
dian balsam :  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
balsamea. 

Bal'samum  Co-pai'bae.*  Balsam 
of  copaiba  or  copaiva;  vulgarly,  capivi, 
and  capivi  oil.     See  Copaiba. 

Balsamum  Gileadense.  See  Bal- 
sam of  Mecca. 

Bal'samum  Ju-da'I-cum.*  An- 
other term  for  the  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Peruviaaium.  See 
Balsam  of  Peru. 

Bal'samum  Sapona'ceum*(sap-o- 
na'she-uni).  The  camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment, or  opodeldoc. 

Bal'samum  Syr-i'a-cum.5  The 
Balsamum  Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  See  Bal- 
sam OF  TOLU. 

Bal'samum Ve'ram*  ("True  Bal- 
sam.")     The  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

Ban'dag-e.  [Fas'cia,  Beliga'tio, 
o'nis,  and  Des'ma.]  One  or  more 
pieces  of  cotton,  linen,  or  flannel,  for 
wrapping  round  any  part  of  the  body: 
they  are  simple,  as  the  circular,  spiral, 
uniting,  etc.,  or  compound,  as  the  T 
bandage,  the  suspensory,  eighteen-tailed, 
etc.  etc. 

Ban-dan'a.  A  style  of  calico-print- 
ing practised  in  India,  in  which  white 
or  brightly-colored  spots  are  produced 
upon  a  red  or  dark  ground. 

Ban'djMLieg-ged.  [Band?/  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  participle  bande, 
"bent,"  from  bander,  to  "bend."]  Hav- 
ing legs  the  bones  of  which  are  curved 
outwards,  or  otherwise.  See  Devalgatus. 

Bang,  or  Bangne.  See  Cannabis 
In  dic a,  and  Bhang. 

Bau'yer'sOint'ment.  Anointment 
consisting  of  half  a  pound  of  litharge, 
two  ounces  of  burnt  alum,  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  calomel,  half  a  pound  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  two  pounds  of  lard  well 
rubbed  together.     It  is  used  in  Porrigo. 


Baobab,  ba'o-bab'.  The  African  name 
of  the  Adanso'nia  diyita'ta,  a  tree  grow- 
ing native  in  West  Africa  and  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  trunk  is 
said  to  attain,  in  some  instances,  the 
enormous  thickness  of  ten  yards.  The 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  powder,  are  some- 
times used  in  African  cookery.  The 
fruit  has  a  subacid  juice,  which  renders 
it  valuable  in  fevers.  The  bark  of  the 
Baobab  abounds  in  mucilage.  It  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  given  in  fevers 
as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Baphicus  Coccus,  or  Baphicuni 
Coccum.     See  Kermes  Berry. 

Bap-tis-te'rl-um.*  [From  pam-ifa,  to 
"dip,"  to  "bathe;"  Fr.  Baiy  noire,  beiT- 
wk'.]     A  bathing-place. 

Baptorrh«ea,*  bap-to-re'a.  [From 
(5airT6;f  "infected,"  and  pecu,  to  "flow."] 
A  term  intended  to  designate  Gonorrhoea, 
Blennorrhea,  Blennorrhayia,  etc. 

Bar-ba'does  Leg.  A  disease  of  hot 
climates;   the  Elephantiasis  Arabnm. 

Barba'does  Xuis.  [Xu'ees  Bar- 
bade  uses.]  The  fruit  of  the  Jatropha 
curcas.  The  seeds  are  called  i^hysic 
nuts.     See  Jatropha. 

Barba'does  Tar.  The  Bitumen  Bar- 
badense,  Bitumen  petroleum,  or  Petroleum 
Barbadense. 

Bar'ba-ry  Gum,  or  Mo-roc 'co 
Gam.  A  variety  of  gum  Arabic  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  Acacia  yummifera. 

Bar  bale.  [Barba'tus;  from  bar'ba, 
a  "beard."]     Bearded. 

Bar  bel- late.  [Barbella'tus ;  from 
barbel' la,  a  "little  beard."]  Having 
barbels. 

Bar'biers.  A  disease  of  India  and 
the  Malabar  coast;  a  peculiar  species  of 
palsy. 

Bar-big:  'er-ous.  [Barbig'erus ; 
from  bar'ba,  a  "beard,"  and  ye' ro,  to 
"bear."]     Having  a  beard;  hairy. 

Barege,  ba'razh',  written  also  Bar- 
rege.  A  village  situated  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  waters.  A  peculiar  substance 
has  been  obtained  from  these  and  other 
waters  and  termed  bareyin,  bar'a-zhin. 

Ba-rO'la.  [From  the  Spanish  barilla, 
bar-rel'ya,  a  plant  called  "salt-wort."] 
Impure  carbonate  of  soda  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  British  barilla, 
obtained  by  burning  sea-weeds,  is  called 
kelp. 

Ba'ri-um.*  [From  Qapvq,  "heavy."] 
The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  baryta, 
so  named  from  the  great  density  of  its 
compounds. 
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Bark.  [Cor'tex.]  In  the  plural,  a 
popular  term  for  Peruvian  bark,  or  that 
of  any  species  of  cinchona.  See  pmcHOHA. 

Bark.  C'ar-i-be'an.  or  Saint  Lucia 
Bark,  sometimes  improperly  called  i'iii- 
cho'na  CaribaVa.*  The  bark  of  the 
Ej ostem'ma  Caribse'um,  and  perhaps  of 
soine  other  trees.  It  is  a  useful  substi- 
tute for  cinchona,  and,  though  contain- 
ing neither  quinia  nor  cinchonia,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuableof  the  spurious  barks. 

Bark,  Es-sen'tial  Salt  of.  This  is 
merely  an  extract,  prepared  by  mace- 
rating the  bruised  substance  of  bark  in 
cold  water,  and  submitting  the  infusion 
to  a  very  slow  evaporation. 

Bar'ley.  [Hor'deum.]  The  seeds 
of  HorSeum  distichon  or  vulgare. 

Bar'ley,  Cans'tie.  The  seeds  of 
Yeratrxnn  sabadilla. 

Barm.     See  Fermentum  Cerevisle. 

Bar-o-mac-roni'e-ter.  [Baroma?- 
rom'etrnm :  from  fidpos,  "  weight,"  ptdx- 
poj,  "length/'  and  pirpov,  a  "measure.'] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  and  length  of  new-born  infants. 

Ba-rom'e-ter.  [Lat.  Baroni'etnmi ; 
Fr.  Barometre,  ba  ro'metr' ;  from  (tap*, 
"weight,"  and  psTpov,  a  "measure."]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  weather- 
glass. 

Bar'o-scope.  [Baroseo'pimn : 

from  fidpoi,  "weight,"  and  gkottcoj,  to 
"observe."]  A  barometer  sensible  to 
the  slightest  atmospheric  variations. 

Ba-ros'ina.*  [From  fiapvg,  "heavy," 
and  oGfin,  "odor."]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Rutaceee.  The  leaves  of 
several  species  constitute  buchu.  For- 
merly called  Diosma. 

Bar  ras  (French  pron.,  ba'na')-  An 
oleo-resinous  substance.    See  Galipot. 

Barrenness.     See  Sterility. 

Barring'toniacete,*  baVring-to-ne- 
a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropics. 

Bartkoliniana?,  Glandnla?,*  glan'- 
du-le  bar'to-le-ne-a'ne.  The  sublingual 
glands,  named  after  Bartholin. 

Garwood.  A  red  dye-wood  brought 
fr.m  Africa,  and  used  with  sulphate  of 
iron  for  producing  the  dark  red  upon 
British  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

Baryeeoia,^  bar%e-e-ko'ya.  [From 
0UC7J,-,  "heavy,"  and  dKofi,  "hearing."] 
Dulness  of  hearing;  deafness. 

Ba-rypn'o-ny.  [Barypbo'nia; 
from  fiapvg,  "heavy,"  and  (piovi),  the 
"voice."]     Difficulty  of  speech. 

Ba-ry'ta,*  or  Ba-ry 'tes.~  [From 
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Barfs,  "heavy  ;"  on  account  of  its  weight.] 
An  alkaline  earth,  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
earths.  Jt  is  a  virulent  poison.  The 
native  sulphate  of  baryta  i»  termed 
hear  if  wpar, 

Basalt,  ba-sault'.  [From  the  Latin 
basal'tes,  described  by  Pliny  as  a  kind 
of  marble  very  hard  and  of  an  iron 
color.]  A  common  species  of  trap  rock, 
essentially  composed  of  feldspar  and 
augite.  It  is  of  a  compact  texture  and 
of  a  dark-green,  gray,  or  black  color. 
It  is  often  found  in  regular  columns,  of 
which  the  Giants'  Causeway  end  the 
island  of  Staffa  furnish  magnificent  ex- 
amples. 

Ba-sal'ti-form.  [Basal  ti  for  'mis; 
from  basalt'.]     Formed  like  basalt. 

Ba-sal  to  id.  [Basalt  oi'des ;  from 
basalt',  and  c~ioog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling basalt. 

Bas'a-nite.  [FrGm  Baoaiog,  a  Ly- 
dian  stone.]  A  sort  of  touchstone  by 
which  the  purity  of  gold  was  tried,  and 
of  which  medical  mortars  were  made. 
It  consists  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  car- 
bon, and  iron. 

Bas-cn-la'tion.  [From  the  French 
basculer,  to  "  see-saw."]  A  term  used  in 
examinations  of  the  uterus  in  retrover- 
sion :  the  fundus  is  pressed  upwards,  the 
cervix  downwards.  It  is  half  the  see- 
saw movement. 

Base.  [Basis:  Gr.  fidots,  a  "founda- 
tion."] The  earth,  alkali,  or  metallic 
oxide  which,  combined  with  an  acid, 
forms  a  salt.  In  Pharmacy  it  denotes 
the  principal  ingredient  of  any  com- 
pound preparation. 

Basellacea?,*  bas-el-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  found 
in  tropical  regions. 

Ba-si-a  tor.  o'n's.*  [From  ba'sio, 
baxia'tum,  to  "kiss."]  A  muscle  whose 
office  it  is  to  contract  the  mouth.  See 
Orbicularis  Oris. 

Bas-i-bran'-clii-al.  [Basibranchi- 
a'lis;  from  ba'sis  and  branchiu'  H*.~\ 
Applied  by  Owen  to  certain  parts  of  the 
branchial  arch  in  fishes. 

Basic.  [Bas'icus.]  Belonging  to, 
or  like,  a  base. 

Bas-I-hy'al.  [Basibya'lis:  from 
ba'sis,  "base."  and  hif oi'des,  "hyoid."] 
A  term  in  Comparative  Anatomy  applied 
to  tbe  two  small  subcuhical  bones  on 
each  si4e.  forming  the  body  of  the  in- 
verted hyoid  arch. 

Bas'i-lad.  The  same  as  Basilar 
used  adverbially. 

Bas'i-lar.     Applied   by  Dr.  Barclay 
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as  meaning  "towards  the  base  of  the 
skull." 

Ba-sil'ic.  [Basil'icus;  from  Pam- 
)<ev$,  a  "king."]  Kingly,  royal;  some- 
times applied  by  the  ancients  to  parts 
supposed  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Basilic  Vein.  A  large  vein  situated 
at  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  in  front  of  the 
humeral  artery.  It  was  important  be- 
cause often  opened  in  cases  of  blood- 
letting. 

Ba-sil'1-con  Oiiit'ment,  sometimes 
written  BasiTiciiiii.  [From  the  Greek 
paaiXixog,  Lat.  basiVicw,  "royal;"  so 
named  on  account  of  its  great  virtues.] 
The  Oera'tum  resV 'use  (U.S.  and  Lond. 
Ph.),  composed  of  five  parts  o.f  resin, 
eight  of  lard,  and  two  of  ye^ow  wax. 
It  is  much  used  as  a  stimulating  appli- 
cation to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent 
ulcers,  burns,  etc. 

Bit 'sin.  [From  the  French  bas'sin,  a 
"wet  dock."]  A  geological  term  de- 
noting the  sloping  of  strata  in  several 
directions  towards  a  centre. 

Ba'si-o-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec- 
tion with  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

Basio  -Chondro  -  Cerato-  Glossus. 
Sec  Hyoglossus. 

Ba'sio-Glos'sus.*  [From  ba'sis,  and 
yXwajrt,  the  "tongue."]  A  muscle  run- 
ning from  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides  to 
the  tongue. 

Basioccipital,  bas'e-ok-sip'e-tal. 
[Basioccipita'lis;  from  by' sis,  "base," 
and  occipita'le  os,  the  "occipital  bone."] 
Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  by 
Owen,  to  a  bone  homologous  with  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Ba'sis.*  [Gr.  P'urig,  from  ftaivu,  to 
"go,"  to  "step,"  hence,  "that  on  which 
one  steps  or  stands,"  a  "foundation."] 
The  substance  with  which  an  acid  is  com- 
bined in  a  salt.  See  Base.  A  mordant !f 
or  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which  has 
an  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and  the 
coloring  matter.  Also,  the  principal 
medicine  in  a  prescription. 

Ba'sis  Cor'dis.*  [Cor,  cor'dis,  the 
"heart."]  The  "base  of  the  heart." 
The  broad  part  of  the  heart  is  thus 
called,  as  distinguished  from  the  apex 
or  point. 

Bas-i-sphe'noid.  [Basisphenoi'e 
des.]  Applied  in  Anatomy  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  a  bone 
homologous  with  the  base  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

Bas'tard.  [Xo'tlius.]  Applied  to 
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a  plant  or  a  disease  closely  resembling 
but  not  really  what  it  appears  to  be. 

Bas'tard  Dit'ta-ny.  The  root  of  tha 
Dictamus  fraxinella,  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

Ba'syle.  [From  paatg,  a  "'base,"  and 
v\n,  "stuff,"  "substance."]  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Graham  to  denote  the  me- 
tallic radical  of  a  salt.  Thus,  sodium  is 
the  basyle  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Bate'man's  Pec'to-ral  Brops. 
These  consist  principally  of  the  tincture 
of  castor,  with  portions  of  camplror  and 
opium,  flavored  with  aniseed  and  colored 
by  cochineal.  Used  in  coughs  or  lung- 
affections. 

Bates's  Alum  Wafer.  The  Li'quor 
Alu' minis  compos'itus  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia;  a  powerful  astringent 
solution  employed  for  stimulating  and 
cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

Bath.  [Bal'neum,  plural  Bal'nea.] 
A  term  applied  to  any  yielding  medium, 
such  as  water,  sand,  etc.,  in  which  a 
body  is  immersed.  Baths  are  commonly 
divided  into  general  and  partial:  they 
may  consist  of  simple  water,  or  be  medi- 
cated. As  the  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic effects  of  baths  are  modified  by 
their  temperature,  they  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :■ — 

GENERAL  BATHS. 

Artific'ial  Sea-Wa'ter  Bath.  (BaV- 
neam  ma'ris  facti'tium.*)  A  solution  of 
one  part  of  common  salt  in  thirty  parts 
of  water. 

Cold  Bath.  (Bal'neum  frig' 'id 'inn. ,*) 
The  temperature  ranges  from  33Q  to  60° 
Fahr.  Below  50°  it  is  considered  very  cold. 

COOL  BATH.  {Bal'neum  frig't'dum*) 
Temperature  from  60°  to  75°  Fahr. 

Hot-Air  Bath.  (Bal'neum  sudato'- 
rium.*)  The  "sweating  bath."  Tempera- 
ture from  1009  to  130°  Fahr. 

Hot  Bath.  (Bal'neum  cal'idum.*)  Tem- 
perature from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

Tem'perate  Bath.  (Bal'neum  tern- 
pera'tum.%)  Temperature  from  75°  to 
85°  Fahr. 

Tep'id  Bath.  (Bal'neum  tep'idum.%) 
Temperature  from  85°  to  92°  Fahr. 

Va'por  Bath.  (Bal'neum  vapo'ris;* 
bal'neum  lacon'ienm.*)  Temperature  from 
122°  to  144-5°  Fahr.  When  a  vapor 
bath  is  applied  only  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  body,  it  is  called  a  fumigation,  or 
vapor  douche. 

Warm  Bath.  (Bal'neum  cal'idum*) 
Temperature  from  92°  to  98°  Fahr. ;  that 
is,  about  that  of  the  body, 
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Sand  B.\rn.  {BaVnenm  are'nm,*) 
This  consists  of  an  iron  dish,  containing 
fine  sand,  placed  on  a  fire.  A  glass 
vessel  may  be  immersed  in  this  and 
gradually  heated  without  danger  of 
breaking. 

Batraenia.     See  BatbACHIUS. 

Bat'ra-eltite.  [Batraeni'tes:  from 
Qarya\o<;,  a  "frog,''  and  \i0o;,  a  "stone/'] 
A  stone  like  a  frog;  the  toad-stone. 

Ba-tra'^ha-us.*  [From  fiarpaxos,  a 
"frog."]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Datra'ehia)  to  an  order  of  Reptilia: 
batra'chian. 

Bai'ra~e«oid.  [Batraehoi'des; 
from  i3arpa\og,  a  "frog,"  and  acoj,  a 
'•form/']      Ilcsembling  a  frog. 

Bat'ra-clms.*  [Gr.  fidrpaxo;,  a 
"frog. "J  The  same  as  Ranula,  which 
see. 

Bat'te-ry,  E-lec'tric-al.  A  series 
of  coated  jars,  or  of  pieces  of  copper  and 
zinc,  for  producing  electrical  or  electro- 
chemical action. 

Bat'tery,  Gal-van'ic.  A  combina- 
tion of  several  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  soldered  together,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  same  metal  shall  always  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  compound  plate. 

Bauhin  (boaNG'),  Val'vule  of.  A 
valve  in  the  caecum,  whose  office  it  is  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  excrementi- 
tious  matters  from  the  ccecum  into  the 
small  intestine.  The  extremities  of  its 
two  lips  form  rugas  in  the  straight  part 
of  the  csecum.  called  by  Morgagni  yV«»a 
of  the  valvule  of  Bauhin. 

Baume.  borne.  The  French  for 
&ALSAV,  which  see. 

Ba time  de  Vie,  bom  deh  ve.  ("  Balm 
of  life/')  The  compound  decoction  of 
aloes. 

Bay  Ber'ries.  [Bae'ere  L.au'ri.] 
The  berries  of  the  Lauru*  nobilis,  or  Sweet 
Bay.  A  solid  substance  is  extracted 
from  them,  called  laurin,  or  camphor  of 
the  bay  berry. 

Bay  Cherry,  Bay   Lau'rel.     The 

Primus  laurocerasus. 

Bay  Salt.  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  com- 
mon salt,  as  obtained  by  solar  evapora- 
tion on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bdella.     See  Hmrno. 

Bdel'li-um.*  A  name  applied  to 
two  gum-resinous  substances.  One  of 
these  is  the  Indian  bdellium,  or  false 
myrrh,  procured  from  the  Am'yris  com- 
miphora. The  other  is  called  African 
bdellium,  and  is  obtained  from  the  Heu- 
delo'tia  Africa' na. 

Bdelloineter,  del-lom'e-ter.  [Bdel- 
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lom'etrnm;  from  0&XA«,  a  "leech/' 
and  fxirpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instru- 
ment intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
leech. 

Bead'ed.  [Granula'tus.]  Applied 
to  roots  knotted,  like  beads  strung  closely 
together. 

Bead'-Froof.  A  term  denoting  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  shown 
by  the  continuance  of  the  bubbles  or 
beads  on  the  surface. 

Beak.  [Rostrum.]  The  tubular 
portion  of  a  retort.  In  Ornithology,  the 
prolongation  of  the  mouth,  or  substance 
investing  the  mandibles,  almost  always 
horny,  and  of  various  forms,  according 
to  the  kind  of  food  used  by  each  species ; 
the  bill. 

Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  See  Strvch- 
nos  Igxatia. 

Beard 'ed.  [Barba'tus.]  Having 
a  beard,  or  some  beard-like  appendage. 

Bear's  Ber'ry,  Bear's  Bil'ber-ry, 
Bear's  Whor'tle-ber-ry.  The  Arc- 
tostaphylo*  uva  ursi,  formerly  called 
Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Be-bee-rin'.  [Bebeeri'na.]  A  vege- 
table alkali  discovered  in  the  Bebeeru, 
or  green-heart  tree,  of  British  Guiana. 

Bebeeru,  or  Bibira,  be-be'roo.  A 
tree  of  British  Guiana,  the  timber  of 
which  is  known  to  wood-merchants  by 
the  name  of  Green-heart.  It  yields  a 
substance,  called  bebeerin,  of  antipe- 
ri die  properties. 

Bee  ea-bun'ga.*  [From  the  Ger- 
man Bachbtinaen,  "water-herb."]  Spe- 
cific name  of  Veron'ica  Beeeabun'ga. 

BecdoCwiller  (Fr.),bek  deh  kweya'. 
An  instrument  for  extracting  balls. 

Bee  de  liievre.     See  Hare-Lip. 

Bechie,  bek'ik.  [Beeh'icus;  from 
Pfil,  Prj\6s,  "cough."]  Belonging  to,  or 
relieving,  a  cough. 

Beehica,*  bek'e-ka.  [See  preceding 
article.]  A  general  term  for  medicines 
tending  to  relieve  cough  of  any  kind. 

Bedeg-ar,  or  Bedeguar,  bed'e-gar. 
A  remarkable  gall,  termed  sweet-brier 
sponge,  found  on  various  species  of  Rosa, 
and  produced  by  the  puncture  of  several 
species  of  insects,  more  especially  the 
Cynips  Rosze. 

Beer.  [Cerevi'sia:  Fr.  Cervoiee, 
sen'vwaz'.]  The  fermented  infusion  of 
malted  barley,  flavored  with  hops.  The 
term  "beer"  is  also  applied  to  beverages 
consisting  of  a  saccharine  liquor  par- 
tially advanced  into  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation and  flavored  with  peculiar  sub- 
stances, as  spruce-beer,  ginger-beer,  etc. 
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Bees'tings.  The  first  milk  taken 
from  the  cow  after  calving. 

Bees'  Wax.  [Ce'ra.]  Wax  obtained 
from  the  comb  of  the  Apis  mellifica.  See 
Cera. 

Begoniaceav*  be-go-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  mostly  herba- 
ceous, found  in  the  tropics,  including 
the  Begonia.  They  are  prized  for  their 
showy  flowers. 

Be-lem'nite.  [Belemni'tes ;  from 
(izXtfivov,  a  "dart."]  The  arrow-stone,  or 
fossil  thunder-bolt;  the  petrified  remains 
of  certain  sea-animals  belonging  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Nautilus.  They  are 
slender,  straight,  and  conical  or  sharp  at 
one  end.     Often  found  in  chalk. 

Bel-la-don 'na.*  [It.  a  "handsome 
lady;"  the  juice  being  used  as  a  cos- 
metic] The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br. 
Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  At'ropa  belladon'na. 
It  is  a  powerful  narcotic.  When  applied 
to  the  eye,  it  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  greatly  dilating  the  pupil. 

Bel-la-don'nse  Fo'li-nin*  ("Leaf 
of  Belladonna"),  and  Belladon'nre  Ra'- 
dix*  ("  Root  of  Belladonna").  See  Bel- 
ladonna. 

Bell-Met'al.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin.  used  for  bells,  mortars,  etc. 

Bellows- -Sound.      See    Bruit    de 

SOUFFLET. 

Belly.  See  Abdomen,  Alvus,  Venter. 

Bel'o-noid.  [  Belonoi  'des ;  from 
P^oi/q,  a  "bodkin,"  and  ddo;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  bodkin.  Applied  to  pro- 
cesses of  bone:  styloid. 

Belvisiacese,*  bel-vis-e-a'she-e. 

[From  Belvis'ia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
only  in  Africa.  It  includes  the  Napo- 
leona  imperialis. 

Belvisie»3.       See  Belvisiace^e. 

Ben,  Oil  of.  The  expressed  oil  of 
Ben-nut,  or  the  Morynga  pterygo-sperma, 
remarkable  for  not  becoming  rancid  for 
many  years. 

Ben-e-dic'tus.*  [From  benedi'co, 
benedic'tum,  to  "  bless."]  Literally, 
"blessed."  A  term  prefixed  to  compo- 
sitions and  herbs  on  account  of  their 
supposed  good  qualities:  thus,  antiino- 
nial  wine  was  termed  benedictmn  vinum, 
etc. 

Ben'ja-min.  A  corruption  of  Ben- 
zoin.    See  Benzoinum. 

Benjamin  Flow'ers.  Benzoic  acid. 

Benne  leaves.     See  Sesamum. 

Benzine.  See  Mineral  Turpentine. 

Ben'zo-ate.  [Ben'zoas,  sit  is.]  A 
combination  of  benzoic  acid  with  a  base. 


Ben-zo'ie.  [Benzo'icns.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  gum  benzoin. 

Ben-zo-if  'e-ra.*  [From  benzo'inum, 
and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  A  name  applied 
to  the  tree  commonly  known  as  the 
Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzoin.     See  Benzoinum. 

Ben'zo-in,  Ben'zo-ine.  [Benzoic 
na.]  A  compound  obtained  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

Ben-zo'I-nnm.*  [Arab.  Benzo'ah.] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  of  gum  ben- 
zoin; obtained  from  the  Styrax  benzoin. 
It  is  a  stimulant  and  expectorant.  The 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  benzoin  has 
been  recommended  in  chronic  laryngitis. 

Berberaceae.     See  Berberidace^e. 

Berberidacese,*  ber-ber-e-da'she-e, 
or  Ber-ber-id'e-«e.*  A  natural  order 
of  plants,  named  after  the  Berberis  (Bar- 
berry, or  Berberry),  which  is  the  most 
important  genus  it  contains. 

Ber'bei'-in.  [Berberi'na.]  An 
alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

Ber'ga-mot.  An  essence  prepared 
from  the  rind  of  the  Citrus  bergamia, 
otherwise  called  Citrus  mella  rosa. 

Bergmehl  (Ger.),  beiiG'mal.  Lite- 
rally, "mountain  meal;"  an  earth,  found 
in  Sweden,  resembling  fine  flour,  and 
celebrated  for  its  nutritious  qualities.  It 
is  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the 
shells  of  microscopic  animalcules. 

Beriberi,  ba-re-ba/re.  A  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  etc.;  an 
acute  disease  occurring  in  India,  and 
commonly  considered  the  same  as  Bar- 
biers, — but  the  latter  is  a  chronic  disease. 
The  word  beriberi  is,  in  all  probability, 
derived  from  the  reduplication  of  the 
Hindoo  word  beri,  signifying  irons  or 
fetters  fastened  to  the  legs  of  criminals, 
elephants,  etc.  A  person  afflicted  with 
this  disease  is  literally  "fettered." 

Berlin  Blue.     See  Prussian  Blue. 

Ber'ry.  A  pulpy,  indehiscent  peri- 
carp, having  the  seeds  scattered  loosely 
in  the  pulp ;  as  the  grape,  gooseberry,  etc. 

Bertin  (beR'taNG'),  Spon'gy  Bones 
of.  Two  small,  triangular,  turbinated 
bones,  often  found  beneath  the  small 
opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

Beryl.  [Gr.  P>jp>\\o;.]  A  variety  of 
the  emerald,  a  mineral  or  gem  usually 
of  a  green  color  of  various  shades,  pass- 
ing into  honey-yellow  and  sky-blue. 
When  colored  green  by  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, it  forms  the  true  emerald,  and 
when  colorless  and  transparent,  aqua- 
marina. 
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Be'te^.  A  famous  masticatory  em- 
ployed in  the  East,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  area,  betel,  or  pinang  nut,  the 
produce  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  or  Catechu 
Palm.  A  portion  of  (L  nut  is  rolled  up 
with  a  little  lime  in  the  Leaf  of  the  Piper 
betel,  and  the  whole  chewed. 

Betulaceav*  bet-u-la'she-e,  Bet-u- 
lin'e-se.*  [From  bet'ula,  a  "birch- 
tree."]  A  natural  order  of  trees,  consist- 
ing of  the  various  kinds  of  Birch  and 
Alder.  These  trees  formed  part  of  the 
Jussieuan  order  Amcntaecse. 

Betulaceous,  bet-u-la'shus,  or 
Bet-u-lin'e-ous.  [Beiula'ceus,  Bet- 
ulin'eus;  from  bet' it  lit,  the  "birch- 
tree.'']  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
the  Betula.     See  Betulacejr. 

Be-zo'ar,  or  Be-zo'ard.  [Pers.  Pa- 
zahar;  from  pa,  "against,"  and  zahar, 
a  "poison."]  A  calculous  concretion 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  bladder  of  certain  land- 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  deer. 
These  concretions  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  possess  wonderful  medicinal 
virtues,  and  to  be  completely  efficacious 
not  only  against  poisons,  but  also  against 
pestilential  and  other  diseases. 

Bez'o-ar'dics.  A  class  of  medicines 
supposed,  to  possess  virtues  similar  to 
those  of  the  bezoar. 

Bhang,  b'hang,  or  bang.  The  Can- 
nabis In'dica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  A  plant 
common  in  India,  containing  powerful 
narcotic  properties.  It  is  used  in  various 
forms  by  the  people  of  India  for  the 
purpose  of  intoxication.  The  tops  and 
tender  parts  of  the  plant,  when  dried, 
constitute  the  hashish  (ha-sheesh')  of  the 
Arabs.     See  Cannabis  Indica. 

Bi-.  [From  bis,  "twice."]  A  prefix 
in  certain  compound  names,  signifying 
two,  or  twice :  as  biceps,  "  two-headed." 

Bab.=  ft  the*  "Drink"  (imperative 
mood  of  the  verb  biho). 

Bi-ba'sic.  [Bibas'icus ;  from  bi-, 
"two,"  and  ba'sis,  a  "base."]  Having  two 
bases,  as  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

Bib-i-to'ri-us.*  [From  bi'bo,  bib'i- 
tvm,  to  "drink."]  A  former  name  of 
the  rectus  interims  oculi,  from  its  drawing 
the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,  and 
thus  directing  it  into  the  cup  in  drinking. 

Bib'u-lous.  [Bib'ulus;  from  bi'bo, 
to ''drink."]  Attracting  moisture;  ab- 
sorbing. 

Bi-cap'su-lar.  [Bicapsnla'rLs ; 
from  bi-,  "two,"  and  cap'sula,  a  "cap- 
sule."]    Having  two  capsules. 

Bi-car'bo-nate.  [Bicarbo'nas, 
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a'tis;  from  bi-,  "two,"  and  carbo'nas,  a 
"carbonate."]  Two  equivalents  of  car- 
bonic acid  combined  with  one  of  base. 

Bi-cau'dal.  [Bicaiida  lis:  from 
W-,  "two,"  and  cau'i/a,  a  "tail."]  Hav- 
ing two  tails.     Applied  to  a  muscle. 

Bl-^e-plia'li-um.*  [From       bis, 

"twice"   or   "twofold,"   and   Kt^aXfi,   the 
"head."]     A  large  sarcoma  en  the  header 
as  if  another  were  grown  upon  it. 

Bi  -  v<'i>  !i  'a-lons.  [Biceph  'alos ; 
from  the  same.]      Having  two  heads. 

Biceps,*  gen.  Bi-cip  I-lis.  [Frcm 
bi-,  "two,"  and  ca' put,  the  "head."] 
Having  two  heads.  Applied  to  a  muscle 
of  the  arm,  and  to  one  of  the  thigh. 

Bicfaat  (bevsha'),  Ca-nal  of.  A 
small  round  hole  above  the  pineal  gland, 
opening  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain:  called  also  the  arachnoid  canal. 

Bl-chlo'ride  of  Mercn-ry.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Bi-cip'I-tal.  [Bicipita'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  biceps  muscle. 

Bi-con'ju-gate.  [Bicoxijuga'tus; 
from  bi-,  "two,"  and  con'jugo,  to  "yoke 
together."]     In  pairs. 

Bi-cor'nous.  [Bicor'nis;  from  bi-, 
"two, "and  co>'«M,a"horn."]  Two-horned. 

Bi-eiis'pid,  or  Bi-cus'pi-clate.  [Bi- 
cus'pis.  Bicuspida'tus;  from  bi-, 
"two,"  and  cvs'pis,  the  "point  of  a 
spear."]    Having  two  points.  See  Tooth. 

Bi-den'tal.  [Bi'dens,  en'tis.  Bi- 
denta  lis:  from  bi-,  "two,"  and  de7is,  a 
"tooth."]     Having  two  teeth. 

Bi-den'tate.  [Bidenta'tus ;  frcm 
the  same.]     Having  two  teeth. 

Bi-dig'I-tate.  [Bidigita'ties :  from 
bi-,  "two,"  and  diy'itus,  a  "finger."] 
Having  two  fingers. 

Bl-dig-i'ti-Pin-iia'tiis.*  [From  the 
same,  and  pinna' tus,  "pinnate."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  pinnate  leaf  with  two  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  the  common  petiole. 

Bt-eii'ni-al.  [Bien'nis;  from  hi- 
en'n inm  ( bi-,"  two,"  and an'n us.a  " year"), 
the  "space  of  two  years."]  Of  two 
years'  duration. 

Bi-fa'ri-ons.  [Bifa'rins;  from  bi-, 
"two,"  and  fa'ri,  to  "speak/']  Having  a 
double  meaning;  pointing  two  ways. 

Bifer-ous.  [Bi'fcr,Biferus:  from 
bi-  for  bis,  "twice,"  and  ft'  ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  twice  in  the  year. 

Bifid.  [Bifidus:  from  W-,  "two," 
and  fin' da,  to  "cleave."]  Divided  into 
two :   ck-ff. 

Bl-flo'roiis,  or  Bl-flo'rate.  [Bi- 
flo'ru**:  from  bi-y  "two,"  and  flos,  a 
"flower."]     Having  two  flowers. 
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Bi-iVrate,   or   Bi-fo'rous.     [Bifo- 

lMiib,  Bii'orus;  from  bi-,  "  two,"  and 
fa' res,  a  "  door."J  Having  two  entries 
or  apertures. 

Bi-fur'cate.  [Bifurca'tus ;  from&i*-, 
"two,"  and  fur'ca,  a  "fork."]  Divided 
into  two,  like  a  fork. 

Bl-fur-ca'tion.  [Bifoirca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  th\  same,]  A  dividing  into  two, 
as  a  fork  into  its  prongs. 

Bi-gas'ter.*  [From  hi-,  "two,"  and 
yarrqp,  the  " belly."]     The  same  as  Bi- 

VE.VTER. 

Bi-g-em  'I-nate.       [Bigemina'tns ; 

from  bi-,  and  gem'ini,  "  twins/']  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  leaves  having  two 
secondary  petioles,  each  of  which  has  a 
pair  of  leaflets. 

Big'iioiiiacese,*  big-no-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  the 
Bigno'nia  (trumpet-flower)  and  Catalpa. 
Many  of  them  are  trees  or  twining 
plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Bignoiiiaceons,  big-no-ne-a'shus. 
[Bigjionia'cens;  from  Bigno'nia,  the 
"trumpet-flower."]  Having  an  arrange- 
ment as  in  the    Bignonia.     See  Bigno- 

XIXCEM. 

Bignoniae,*  big-no'ne-e,  the  plural 
of  Bigno'nia,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.     See 

BlGNONIACE.E. 

Bl-ho'rl-ns.*    [From  hi-,  "two,"  and 

ho'ra,  an  "hour."]    Enduring  two  hours. 

Bi'Jn-gate.    [Bijii^a'tiis,  or  Bij'u- 

gTU3;  from  bi-,  "two,"  and  ju'gum,  a 
"yoke."]     Double-yoked;  in  two  pairs. 

BI' lab e.  [Bila'bium?  probably  from 
bis,  "twice,"  or  "two,"  and  la'bium,  a 
"lip."]  An  instrument  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies  of  sufficiently  moderate 
size  from  the  bladder  through  the  ure- 
thra. 

Bi-la'bi-ate.  [Bilabia'tus;  frombi-, 
and  la'bium,  a  "lip."]     Havin  *  two  lips. 

Bi-la-cin'i-ate.  [Bilacinia'tus ; 
from  bi-,  and  lacinia'tus,  "fringed."] 
Double-fringed. 

Bl-lam 'el-late.  [Bilamella'tus ; 
frnn  bi-,  aid  lamella' tus,  "  having  little 
plates."]  Having  two  layers  of  little 
plates. 

Bl-lat'er-al.  [Bilatera'lis ;  from 
hi-,  and  laterd'lis,  "pertaining  to  the 
side."]  Applied  to  leaves  proceeding 
from  different  points  as  well  as  different 
sides,  and  so  somewhat  distinct  from 
opposite. 

Bile.  [Bi'lis,  or  Fel ;  Gr.  \o\f, ;  Fr. 
Bile,  bel,  and  Fief,  fe-el'.]  The  gall,  or 
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peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver.  It  is  » 
viscid  fluid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 
and  exceedingly  bitter,  whence  the  pro- 
verb "bitter  as  gall."  The  bile  or 
gall  of  the  ox  (bi'lis  bovi'na)  has  often 
been  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and 
anthelmintic,  and  as  a  laxative  in  cases 
of  deficient  biliary  secretion.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  possess  great  healing 
virtues  when  applied  externally  to  bruises 
and  other  sores. 

Bil'ia-ry.  [Bilia'ris.]  Belonging 
to  the  bile. 

Bi'lin,  or  Bi'line.  [Bili'ma;  from 
bi'lis.}  A  gummy,  pale-yellow  mass, 
considered  to  be  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  the  bile. 

Bilious,  bil'yus.  [Bilio'sns ;  from 
bi'lis.]  Having  much  bile,  full  of  bile, 
or  relating  to  the  bile. 

Bil-i-nlie'in.  [Bilinnsei'na;  from 
bi'lis,  and  cbaiog,  "of  a  brown  color."] 
The  most  important  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile. 

Bills.     See  Bile. 

Bilis  Atra.     See  Melancholia. 

Bi'lis  Bo-vi'na.*  The  Latin  term 
for  ox's  gall.     See  Bills. 

Bil-I-ver'cliii.  [Bilivercli'na;  Fr. 
Bile,  and  vert,  "green-color."]  A  green 
substance  obtained  from  the  yellowish 
coloring  matter  of  bile. 

Bi-lo'bate.  [From  bi-,  "two,"  and 
XoSog,  a  "lobe."]     Having  two  lobes. 

Bi-loc'u-lar.  [Biloctila'ris ;  from 
bi-,  "two,"  and  loc'ulus,  a  "little  cell."] 
Having  two  cells. 

Bini'a-nous.       [Bim'aims;     from 


bi-,    "two, 


and 


a    "hand,"] 


Having  two  hands.  Applied  in  the  plu- 
ral neuter  to  an  order  of  Mammalia,  of 
which  man  constitutes  the  only  genus. 

Bi-mes'tris.*  [From  bi-,  "two," 
and  men' sis,  a  "month."]  Of  two 
months;  two  months  old. 

Bin-.  The  same  as  Bi-,  the  n  being 
added  for  the  sake  of  euphony  before  a 
vowel;  as,  biwoxalate,  etc. 

Bi'na-ry.  [Bina'rius;  from  bi'nns, 
"by  couples."]  Consisting  of  two,  as 
two  elements,  two  measures,  etc. 

Bi'nate.  [Bina'tus;  from  bi-,  "two," 
and  na'tus,  "born,"  "produced."]  Grow- 
ing in  pairs  or  couples. 

Bi-ner'vate,  Bi-ner'vi-ous.  [Bi- 
ner'vatus,  Biner'vans:  from  bi-,  and 
nerva'tus,  "nerved."]  Having  two  nerves. 

Bi-noc'u-lar.  [Binocula'ris ;  from 
bin-,  "two,"  and  oc'ulus,  the  "eye."] 
Having  the  use  of  both  eyes. 

Bi-noc'u-lus.*    [From  bin-,  and  oc'- 
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uhu,  the  "eye."]  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  a  bandage  for  maintaining  dressings 
on  both  eyes.  Also  the  name  of  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  king-crab. 

Bi-iiox'a-late.  [Binox'alas,  a'tis  ; 
fr<>m  bin-,  "  two,"  or  "  twice,"  ami  ox' a  las, 
an  '•  oxalate."]  A  combination  of  an  ex- 
cos  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 

Bi-o-djn-aui'ics.  [Biodynam'ica; 
from  /-><«>-,  "life,"  and  diva^is,  " power."] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  vital 
forces. 

Bi-ol'o-gy.  [Biolo'gia;  from  Pio;, 
"life,"  and  \6yoq,  a  ''discourse."]  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  life. 

Bi-ol'y-sis.*  [From  fiiog,  "  life,"  and 
\vci),  to  '*  dissolve,"  to  "  destroy."]  The 
destruction  of  life. 

Bi-o-lyfic.  [Biolyficus;  from  the 
same.]  Destroying  or  impairing  life. 
Applied  to  agents  of  a  deleterious 
quality,  as  the  more  powerful  acids, 
narcotics,  etc. 

Bi-o-mag-ne-tis'mus.*  [From  (3iog, 
"life,"  and  magnetic' thus,  " magnetism."] 
Another  name  for  animal  magnetism. 

Bi-par'tite.  [Biparti'tus ;  from 
hi-,  "two,"  and  par'tio,  to  "divide."] 
Divided  deeply  into  two. 

Bfl-pel'tate.  [Bipel'tatus;  from 
hi-,  "two,"  and  pel'ta,  a  "target"  or 
"buckler."]  Having  two  shields.  Ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  the  Crusta'cea  Sto- 
map'oda. 

Bi'pes,*  gen.  Bip'ed-is.  [From  hi-, 
"two,"  ami  pes,  a  "foot."]  Having  two 
feet :  bi'ped. 

Bi-pin'nate.  [Bipinna'tus ;  from 
hi-,  "two,"  and  pin'na,  a  "leaflet."] 
Having  double  leaflets. 

Ri-piii-naf  i-fid.  [Bipinnatif- 
idus;  from  hi-,  "two,"  and  pinnatifi- 
dus.]     Doubly  pinnatifid. 

Birdlime.  [Vis'cus.]  A  glutinous 
substance  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the 
holly.  It  contains  resin,  which  has  been 
called  viscina. 

Bi-ros'trate.  [Birostra'tus,  Bi- 
ros'tris;  from  hi-,  and  ros'trum,  a 
"beak."]     Having  two  beaks. 

Bl-sex'u-al.  [Bisex  ua'lis ;  from 
hi-,  and  sexua'lis.~\     Of  both  sexe*. 

Bis.  iiMli  —  flft  in  di'es*  "Twice 
daily." 

Bismuth.      [Bismu'tlium.      Ger. 

Bis' hi  ut.]  A  yellowish-white  metal,  found 

generally  native  or  in  the  metallic  state. 

Bis-mu'thi  Subni'tras.      See  next 

article. 

Bis-mu'thum  Album.*    The  Phar- 
nacopceial  name  (Br.    Ph.)  of  the  tris- 
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nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  flake-white,  or  pearl- 
white,  sometimes  called  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  (Jii$mntki  suhnitras). 

Bis-tor'ta,  •  or  BLs'tort.  [From  bis, 
"twice,"  and  tor'queo,  to  "twist:"  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  root.]  Seo 
next  article. 

Bis-tor'ta?  Ra'dix.*  The  root  of 
the  Polygonum  historta,  Great  Bistort  or 
Snake-Weed. 

Bistoury,  bis'tur-e.  [Fr.  Bistonrt; 
from  Pistori,  a  town  where  it  was  manu- 
factured.] A  small  knife,  or  scalpel,  for 
surgical  purposes.  There  are  the  straight, 
the  curved,  and  the  probe-pointed,  which 
is  also  curved. 

Bis'tre.  A  brown  color,  made  of 
wood-soot  boiled  and  evaporated.  Beech- 
soot  is  said  to  make  the  best. 

Bi-sul'phate.  [Bisul'phas.  a'tiz  ; 
from  hi-,  "two,"  and  sul'phas.]  Av com- 
bination of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  one  of  the  base. 

Bi-sul'phite.  [BiKul'phis,  1'tis; 
from  hi-,  "two,"  and  sul'phis.]  A  com- 
bination of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  with  one  of  the  base. 

Bi-tar'trate.  [Bitar'tras,  a'tis; 
from  hi-,  and  tar'tras.]  A  supersalt  with 
twice  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  the  corre- 
sponding neutral  salt. 

Bi-ter'nate.  [Biterna'tus ;  from 
his,  "twice,"  and  tenia' t as.]  Twice  ter- 
nate,  or  doubly  threefold. 

Bit'ter  Almonds  Wafer  of,  or 
Bifter  Almond  Wafer.  [A'qna 
Amygdalae  Ama'rse,  or  Aqua 
Aniygdala'rum  Ama'rum.]  In  this 
preparation  there  are  sixteen  minims  of 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  two  pints  of 
water,  or  half  a  minim  to  a  fluidounce. 
It  is  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
medicines  in  nervous  coughs  and  spas- 
modic affections. 

Bif  ter  Apple,  Bit'  ter  Cn'cnm- 
ber,  Bif  ter  Gourd.  The  plant  and 
fruit  of  Cucuntis  eolocynthis. 

Bif  ter  Prin'ci-ple.  A  peculiar 
principle,  on  the  presence  of  which  the 
bitter  quality  of  certain  vegetables  de- 
pends; as  in  the  wood  of  quassia,  gen- 
tian-root, the  hop,  etc. 

Bif  ter-Sweet.  The  Solanum  Dul- 
camara, which  see. 

Bifter-ing.  Corruptly  called  Bit- 
tern. A  preparation  for  adulterating 
beer,  composed  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  liq- 
uorice, tobacco,  quassia,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  A  similar  preparation 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  "bitter  halls." 
Bif  tern.    The  water  remaining  after 
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the  crystallization  of  common  salt  from 
sea-water  or  salt  springs. 

Bii'ters.  [Ama'ra.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  several  medicinal  substances, 
expressing  their  quality  as  particularly 
perceptible  to  the  taste,  and  which  are 
further  distinguished  into  aromatic,  pure, 
and  styptic  bitters. 

BMa'men,  mims.*  [As  Mpittu'men  ; 
from  Tn'rra,  "pitch."]  A  name  for  cer- 
tain inflammable  mineral  substances,  of 
different  consistencies  ranging  from  fluid 
to  solid. 

Bltu'men  Bar-»a-den'se.*  The 
Pet  role  an  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  (Lond. 
and  EL),  or  "Barbadoes  Tar." 

Bl-tuiiiin-i-za'tion.  [Bituniini- 
za'tio,  €>'iii8.]  The  transformation  of 
organic  matter  into  bitumen,  as  wood 
into  coal,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable 
substances  into  peat. 

Bi-tu 'in  iii-ou*.  [Bitumino'sus; 
from  bitu'men.]  Of  the  nature  of  bitu- 
men. 

Bi'valve.  [Bival'vis;  from  hi-,  and 
val'ca,  a  "  valve."]     Having  two  valves. 

Bi-ven'ter.*  [From  hi-,  and  ven'ter, 
the  " belly."]  Double-belly.  A  faulty 
term  used  for  Diyastricus ;  also  called 
Bi' faster. 

Bixaceav*  bix-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  in- 
cluding the  Bixa,  which  produces  arnotto 
or  aniiotto,  used  to  olor  cheese. 

Black  Death.  [Lat.  M»rs  ^i'gra, 
or  Pes  tis  Xi'gra;  Fr.  Peste  Noir9  pest 
nwan.]  The  name  given  in  Germany 
an  I  the  North  of  Europe  to  an  Oriental 
pi  igue  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  characterized  by  inflammatory 
boils  and  black  spots  on  the  skin,  indi- 
cating putrid  decomposition.  In  Italy 
it  was  called  li  mortale</a  grande,  "the 
great  mortality."  In  many  of  its  cha- 
racters this  pestilence  resembled  the 
present  bubo  plague,  complicated  with 
pneumonia  and  h-em  jrrhages. 

Black.  Draught.  A  popular  purga- 
tive, consisting  of  the  infusion  of  senna 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Black  Drop.  [Gut'tse  KTg-rae. 
Literally,  "  black  drops."]  A  solution 
of  opium  in  verjuice,  corresponding 
nearly  in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the 
Acetu  it  Opii  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
One  drop  of  this  solution  is  equal  to 
about  three  of  laudanum.  It  is  less  apt 
to  disturb  or  excite  the  nervous  system 
than  the  latter  preparation.  See  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  page  67. 
Black.  Flux.   A  mixture  of  charcoal 


and  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by 
deflagrating  tartar  with  half  its  weight 
of  nitre. 

Black  Lead.  See  Plumbago. 

Black  Vom'it.  [Vom'itns  Xi'ger.] 
The  throwing  up,  in  certain  fevers,  of  a 
dark-colored  fluid  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.  This  fluid  consists  chiefly  of 
blood  changed  by  the  morbid  secretions 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  symptoms  attending  yellow  fever, 
which  in  Spanish  is  often  called  simply 
El  vom'ito  ("the  vomit"),  or  El  vom'ito 
ne'gro  ("the  black  vomit"). 

Black  Wash.  [I^o'tio  Xi'gra,  or 
L<o'tio  Hydrar'gyri  Xi'gra.]  A  lo- 
tion made  with  calomel  in  lime-water, 
much  used  for  syphilitic  sores. 

Bladder.  [Vesi'ca.]  Generally, 
the  receptacle  of  the  urine  in  man  and 
other  animals.  Applied  in  Botany  and 
Natural  History  to  various  objects  and 
productions  of  similar  appearance,  as 
those  of  sea -wrack,  the  air-bag  of 
fishes,  etc. 
Blad'der-Fu'cus,Blad'der- Wrack. 
The  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Blad'der,  Gall.  See  Gall-Bladder. 

Bladder,  Urinary.  See  Urinary 
Bladder. 

Bladdery  Fever.  [Fe'hris  Bul- 
losa.]    See  Pemphigus. 

Bl:es  I-tas,  »'**#.*  [From  ft\aic6s-f 
"one  who  has  crooked  legs;"  also  "one 
who  stammers."]  The  defect  of  speech 
termed  stuttering  or  stammering.  Some 
writers  understand  by  it  the  substitution 
of  soft  consonants  for  hard, — as  d  for  t, 
b  for  jo,  etc.     See  Psellismcs. 

Blain.  A  pustule,  blotch,  or  sore. 
See  Chilblain. 

Blanc  de  Troyes,  bloNG  deh  trwa. 
Spanish  White,  prepared  chalk,  or  the 
Ore'  ta  jir&para'  ta  of  the  Pharmacopoeias, 

Blas-te'ma,  afj's.*  [From  pXaTr.ho). 
to  "germinate."]  A  term  applied  to  the 
rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation. 

Blas'to-derm.  [Blastoder'ma, 
Stfis;  from  pXaaravw,  to  "germinate," 
and  dipiia,  the  "skin."]  A  minute,  thin 
membrane  on  that  surface  of  the  yelk 
which,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
egg,  is,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  always 
uppermost ;  the  germinal  membrane,  or 
Cieatricula. 

Blas-to-der'mic.  [Blastoder'- 

micus.]     Belonging  to  the  blastoderm. 

Blastodermic  Ves'I-cle.  [Vesic'- 
ula  Blastoder'mica.]  A  distinct  en- 
velope   immediately     surrounding    the 
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yelk,  and  covered  by  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane ;  afterwards  called  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

Blas-to-£eii'e-sis.:;:  [From  GXaarog, 
a  "sprout,"  and  ycvevtg,  "generation."] 
The  multiplication  of  plants  by  means 
of  buds. 

Bleach.  [From  the  German  blei'chen, 
t o  "whiten."]  To  whiten  by  the  re- 
moval of,  or  by  changing  the  nature  of, 
the  coloring  matter  in  any  substance. 
See  next  article. 

Bleaching.  [Bealba'tio;  from  de, 
intensive,  and  ul'bus,  "white."]  The 
chemical  process  of  whitening  linen  or 
woollen  stuffs.  Linen  is  usually  bleached 
by  means  of  chlorine  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Woollen  stuffs  are 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

Bleach'ixg  Pow'der.  Chloride  of 
lime,  formerly  called  oxymuriate  of  lime; 
prepared  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime 
gradually  to  chlorine  gas. 

Bleach'ixg  Liq'uid.  [Fr.  Eau  de 
Javelle,  o  deh  zha'vell'.]  This  is  the 
preceding  compound  obtained  in  solution 
by  transmitting  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas 
through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in 
water. 

Blear'-Eye.  A  chronic  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids. 

Bleb.     See  Bulla. 

Bleeding.  See    Blood-Letting, 

ILemorrhaoe. 

Blesule,  blend.  [Perhaps  from  the 
Saxon  Men' dan,  to  "mix  together."] 
The  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  in  black 
crystals,  and  called  by  miners  blackjack. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
ore-,  as  manganese  blende,  etc. 

Blennad-e-ni'tis,  idis*  [From 
pXewa,  "mucus,"  and  adeni'tisJ]  Inflam- 
mation of  mucous  glands. 

Bleniie-lyt'ri-a.*  [From  p\hva, 
"mucus,"  and  eXvrpou,  a  "sheath."]  Same 
as  Leucorrhcea. 

Blennen-te'ri-a.*  [From  (3\hva, 
"mucus,"  and  eurepou,  an  "intestine."] 
Mucous  flow  from  the  intestines. 

Blen' no-gen 'ic.  [Blen  nogen'i- 
cus;  from  t3\ii>va^  "mucus,"  and  yzwiuo, 
to  "generate."]  Generating  mucus; 
muciparous. 

Blen-nog'e-nns.*  The  same  as 
Blexxogexic,  which  see. 

Blenno-me-tri'tis,  tdis*  [From 
3\hva,  "mucus,"  and  metri'tM.]  Mucous 
flow  accompanying  Metritis. 

Blennoph-thfUnii-a.-  [From 

G\iwa,  "mucus,"  and  ophthal'mia.]     Xn- 
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flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Blen-nor-rha'gi-a.*  [From  fi\twa, 
"mucus,"  and  pnyvvpi,  to  "break"  or 
"burst."]  Literally,  a  "bursting  forth 
of  mucus  :"  hence,  an  excessive  discharge 
of  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  matter, 
more  especially  from  the  genital  organs. 

Blennorrhea,*  blen-no-re'a.  [From 
0\iwa,  "mucus,"  and  pea),  to  "flow."]  A 
flowing,  or  excessive  secretion,  from  mu- 
cous glands  in  any  situation;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  increased  secretion  in  the 
urethra  and  vagina  of  an  infectious 
purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge, 
and  called  Gonorrhoea.  See  Baptor- 
rhcea. 

Blennorrhoe'aChron'I-ca.*  Gleet ; 
also  named  Catarrhus  urethralis. 

Blennorrhea  Sim'plex.*  In- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
urethra. 

Blen-ny'men,  ems*  [From  (3\hva, 
"mucus/'  and  vpf\v,  a  "membrane."]  A 
mucous  membrane. 

Blen-nynie-ni'tis,  idh*  [From 
fitewa,  "mucus."]  Inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

Bleph'ar-ade-ni'tis,  idis.*  [From 
/3\t<pnpoi>,  the  "  eyelid,"  and  ddnv,  a 
"gland."]  Inflammation  of  the  Meibo- 
mian glands. 

Blephar-i'tis,  idis*  [From  fiXtya- 
pov,  the  "eyelid."]  Inflammation  of  the 
eyelids. 

Bleph'ar-on'cns.*  [From  (]\z<papov, 
the  "eyelid,"  and  oyKoq,  a  "tumor."]  A 
tumor  on  the  eyelid. 

Blephar-oph-thal'mi-a.*  [From 
fiXtyapov,  the  "eyelid,"  and  d^OaXpla,  "in- 
flammation of  the  eye."]  Inflammation 
of  the  eye  and  eyelids  coexisting. 

Blephar-oph-thal'inic.  [Bleph*- 
arophthal 'miens.]  Belonging  to 
Blepha  rophthalm  ia. 

Blephar-o-plas'tic.  [Blepharo- 
plas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  blepharo- 
plasty. 

Bleph'ar-o-plas-ty.  [Blepharo- 
plas'tia;  from  pXtyapou,  the  "eyelid," 
and  TrXaaow,  to  "form."]  An  operation 
for  repairing  any  lesion  of  the  eyelids, 
by  taking  a  flap  from  the  sound  parts 
contiguous. 

Blephar-o-ple'gi-a.*  [From  &\hpa- 
pov,  the  "eyelid,"  and  vivyri,  a  "stroke."] 
The  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid 
from  paralysis. 

Blepha-rop-to'sis.*  [From  8\hj)P- 
pov,  the  "eyelid,"  and  nnoaig,  a  "falling.'  ] 
The  same  as  Blepharoplegia. 
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Blessed.     See  Benedictus. 

Blight,  blit.  The  popular  name  of  a 
slight  palsy,  caused  by  sudden  cold  or 
damp.  "Blight  in  the  eye"  is  another 
term  for  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

Blindness,  Bay.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Blindness,  Nignt;  Blindness, 
Nocturnal.     See  Hemeralopia. 

Blis'ter.  [Lat.  Vesic'ula;  Fr.  Vessie, 
veVse'.]  A  collection  of  serous  fluid 
beneath  the  cuticle.  In  common  lan- 
guage, the  plaster  itself  [Lat.  Vesica- 
to'rium;  Fr.Vesicatoire,  va'se'ka'twap'] 
which  produces  the  blister.    See  Bulla. 

Blister-Bee'tle,  Blister-Fly.  See 
Cantharis. 

Blistered.     See  Bullatus. 

Blisters,  Fly'ing-.  [Fr.  Vesicatoires 
volants,  va'ze'ka'twaR'  vo'Ion**'.]  A  mode 
of  treatment  employed  by  the  conti- 
nental practitioners  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  more  diffusive  counter-irrita- 
tion. According  to  this  plan,  the  blister 
remains  only  till  it  produces  a  rubefa- 
cient effect ;  a  second  blister  is  then  ap- 
plied to  some  other  part,  and  so  on  in 
succession. 

Blood.  [Lat.  San'gnis,  inis  ;  Gr.  aipa ; 
Fr.  Sang,  song.]  The  red  fluid  which 
circulates  through  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  the  arteries  and  veins.  Every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  every  tissue,  is 
nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  also 
the  source  of  every  secretion.  It  is  red 
and  usually  warm  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, but  cold  and  white  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Invertebrata. 

Blood  contains  albnman  in  three  states 
of  modification  : — viz.,  albumen  prop- 
erly so  called,  fibrin,  and  red  particles. 
On  coagulation  it  separates  into — 

Se'rum.*  A  yellowish  liquid,  contain- 
ing albumen  and  various  saline  matters 
suspended  in  water:  and 

Crass amen'tum,*  called  also  Cru'or.* 
A  red  solid,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  red 
particles. 

Blood '-L.et-tingr.  [Mis'sio  San'- 
gninis,  or  Detrac'tio  Sanguinis.] 
A  term  embracing  every  artificial  dis- 
charge of  blood  for  the  cure  or  preven- 
tion of  disease.  It  is  general,  as  in  vene- 
section and  arteriotomy,  or  topical,  as 
in  the  application  of  leeches,  cupping- 
glasses,  or  by  scarification. 

Blood -Snot.  A  distension  or  preter- 
natural fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  from  inflammation  or  other 
cause.     See  Hyperemia. 

Blood'stoue.      [Haematites.]      A 
species  of   chalcedony   supposed   to   be 
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useful  in  stopping  a  bleeding  from  tho 
nose. 

Blood-Stroke.     See  Coup  t>e  San& 

Bloody  Flux.     See  Dysentery 

Blossom.     See  Corolla. 

Blow'-Pipe.  A  simple,  tapering, 
tube-like  instrument  of  silver  or  brass, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inflation;  also 
for  directing  a  stream  of  air  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which  thus  assumes  a 
conical  form,  at  the  point  of  which  the 
heat  is  equal  to  that  of  a  powerful  fur- 
nace. 

The  oxy -hydrogen  blow-pipe  is  an  ap- 
paratus for  producing  intense  heat,  by 
supplying  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with 
pure  oxygen,  so  that  the  two  gases  issue 
together  in  the  form  of  a  jet  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  this  apparatus  (which  is  also 
called  the  compound  blow-jripe)  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  quickly  fuse  substances  com- 
pletely infusible  by  any  other  means 
except  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  or  a 
very  large  burning  lens. 

Bine  Black.  Another  name  for 
ivory-black,  or  the  ebur  ustumj  from  its 
bluish  hue. 

Blue  Bisease.  [Mor'bus  Ca^ru'- 
leus.]     See  Cyanosis. 

Blue  John.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  fluor  spar;  also  called  Derbyshire 
spar. 

Blue  Mass.  [Mas'sa  de  Hydrar'- 
gyro.]  A  substance  formed  by  rub- 
bing metallic  mercury  with  conserve 
of  roses  until  all  the  globules  disappear. 
Of  this  mass  blue  pills  are  made.  This 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mildest  prepa- 
rations of  mercury.      See  Pilule  Hy- 

DRARGYRI. 

Blue  Oint'ment.  The  Unguentum 
hydrargyri. 

Blue  Pills.  The  Pilulse  hydrargyri. 
See  Blue  Mass. 

Blue  Pot.  Another  term  for  a  black- 
lead  crucible,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

Blue,  Prussian.  See  Prussian 
Blue. 

Blue  Stone,  BlneVit'rl-ol.  [Cae- 
ru'leus  La 'pis.]  The  sulphate  of  cop^ 
per  {Sulphas  cupri). 

Blunt  Hook.  [Embrynlens.]  An 
instrument  used  in  Obstetrical  Surgery. 

B.  M.  =  Bal'neum  mari'se.*  A  "  water- 
bath.  " 

Boat '-Shaped.  See  Navicular  and 
Scaphoid. 

Bod'y.  [Lat.  Cor'pus,  Cor'poris; 
Gr.  ffw/ia;    Fr.   Corps,  koR.]     Any  mass 
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or  portion  of  matter.  In  a  more  re- 
bfxicted  sense,  the  material  part  of  man 
cr  of  any  animal,  considered  separately 
from  the  soul  or  life.  The  term  is 
often  employed  synonymously  with 
u  trunk." 

Bog-Bean'.  The  common  name  for 
MeHjfau'thet  trifolia'ta. 

Bo-hea'.  The  The' a  ni'yra,  or  black 
tea. 

Ro  him  U'pas.  A  bitter  gum-resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  a  large  tree,  in  Java  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  called  Antiar,  or  Antikar, 
by  the  Javanese;  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Ipo  toxicaria,  of  botanists.  It  is  a 
deadly  poison. 

Boil.     See  Furunculus. 

Boiling  Point  of  Wa'ter,  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  212°  of  Fahrenheit; 
in  vacuo,  67°;  under  sufficient  pressure, 
water  may  be  raised  almost  to  a  red 
heat.  According  to  the  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer, the  boiling  point  is  100°;  ac- 
cording to  Reaumur's,  80°. 

Boas,  bwa,  the  French  word  for 
"wood:"  hence  Bois  Amer,  bwaz  av- 
main'  (" bitter  wood"),  another  name 
for  Quassia,  which  see. 

Bois  de  €ampeche,  bwa  deh  koM'- 
pesh'.  ('"Campeachy  Wood.")  A  name 
for  Logwood.     See  ILematoxyluji. 

Bol.  =  Bolus*    See  Bolus. 

Bole.     See  Bolus. 

Bo-le'tafe.  [Bole'tas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  boletic  acid  with  a  base. 

Bo-let'ic  Ae'id.  An  acid  discovered 
in  the  Boletus  pseudo-igniariu*, 

Bo-le'tus.*  [From  /fcSAoj,  a  "mass."] 
A  kind  of  fungus  referred  to  the  genus 
Ly  coper  don. 

Bole  tus     Ig-ni-a'rI-us.*       [From 


V/ 


fire:"    became    often    used    as 


tinder.]  The  agaric  of  the  oak,  or 
touchwood.     See  Agaricus  Quercus. 

Bole'tus  Pnr'gans.*  Larch  agaric; 
formerly  employed  as  a  drastic  purga- 
tive. 

Bo'lns.*  [Gr.  /teXog,  a  "lump"  or 
"mass."]  Any  roundly-formed  medi- 
cine, larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  pill, 
yet  small  enough  to  be  swallowed.  A 
kind  of  argillaceous  earth:  bole. 

Bolus  Armenia?.  See  Armenian 
Bole. 

Bombacea?,*  bom-ba'she-e.  [From 
Bom'bax,  the  "cotton-tree."]  A  natural 
order  of  trees,  including  the  gigantic 
Baobab  and  cotton-tree  of  India.  They 
grow  in  tropical  countries.  The  cotton 
of  the  Bombax  is  too  short  for  textile 
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tissues.    This  order  is  called  Stcrculiacese 
by  Lindley. 

Bom'bax,  a'et«.*  A  Linnrcan  genus 
of  the  class  Monadclphia,  natural  order 
Bombavesc.     The  cotton-tree. 

Bom'bi-ate.  Horn  bias,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  bombie  acid  with  abase. 

Bom'bie.  [Bem'bieus;  from  /%- 
tfu|,  a  "silk-worm."]  Pertaining  to  the 
Bombyx. 

Bom'bie  Ac'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  silk-worm  chrysalis. 

Bom'bus.*  [Gr.  fiofiSog,  the  "buzz- 
ing of  bees."]  A  ringing  noise  in  the 
ears;  also,  the  sound  of  flatus  moving 
through  the  intestines.  See  Tinnitus 
Aurium,  and  Borborygjius. 
*  Bone.  [Lat.Os,Os'sis;  Gr. ootcov-  Fr. 
Os,  o.]  A  substance  consisting  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatine,  form- 
ing the  solid  frame-work  or  skeleton  in 
vertebrated  animals.  See  Osteology, 
and  Skeleton. 

Bone'-Bind-er.     The  Osteocolla. 

Bone  Earth.  Phosphate  of  lime; 
the  earthy  basis  of  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. 

Bone  Spir'it.  A  brown,  ammoniacal 
liquor,  obtained  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing animal  charcoal  from  bones. 

Bon -plan 'di-a  Tri-fo-Ii-a'ta.* 

[Named  from  M.  Bovpland,  the  dis- 
coverer.] The  former  name  of  the  tree 
affording  Angustura  bark,  now  referred 
to  the  Galipea  cusparia. 

Bo-ra$'ic  A$'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  borax. 

Boraginaceae,*  bo-raj  -e-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  comprising  the 
Borage  (Bora'go,  Bora'ginis),  and  pos- 
sessing mucilaginous  and  emollient  pro- 
perties. 

Bo-ra-gin'e-ae.*  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.     See  Bo- 

RAGINACE.E. 

Borate.  [Bo'ras,  a'tis;  from  bo- 
rac'icum  ac'idum.]  A  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base. 

Borax,  a'ctf.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  borate  of  soda 
(So'dse  Bo'ras),  otherwise  called  bibcrate 
of  soda  (So'dsc  Bibo'ras).  Borax  is  a  mild 
refrigerant  and  diuretic;  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  with  sugar,  it  is  often 
used  as  a  remedy  for  aphtha3  in  chil- 
dren. 

Bor-bo-ryg"'mns.*  [From  fiopSopv^o, 
to  "produce  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels."] 
The  gurgling  noise  produced  by  the 
movements  of  flatus  in  the  intestines. 

Borne-en.     The   name  given    to    a 
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compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  found 
in  valeric  acid,  and  which,  on  exposure 
to  moisture,  acquires  the  properties  of 
Borneo  camphor:  it  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  liquid  camphor.  The 
camphor  itself  has  been  named  borneol ; 
and  it  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  into  laurel  camphor. 

Bor'ne-o  Caui'phor,  called  also 
Sumatra  Camphor.  A  crystalline  solid 
found  in  crevices  of  the  wood  of  the 
Dn/obal'anops  aromat'ica. 

Boron.  [Bo'rium.]  The  base  of 
boracic  acid. 

Bor'u-ret.  [Borure'tum;  from 
bo'ron.]  A  combination  of  boron  with 
a  simple  body. 

Bos-op'ric  Ac'id.  A  strong,  color- 
less acid,  procured  from  fresh  cow-dung, 
of  great  efficacy  in  purifying  mordanted 
cotton.  A  better  term  would  be  bucopric 
ac:d. 

Bos-wel'H-a  Ser-ra'ta.*  The  tree 
believed  to  afford  Olibanum. 

Botal'sHole.  [Foramen Botale.] 
See  Foramen  Ovale. 

Bot-an-ol'o-£y.  [Botanolo'gia ; 
from  (loTavfi,  an  "herb,"  and  Xoyog,  a 
"discourse."]  The  science  of  plants; 
the  same  as  Botany. 

Bot'a~ny.  [Botan'ica;  from  Goravr\, 
an  "herb."]  That  branch  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  plants,  or  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Boih-ri-o-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  po9- 
ptov,  a  "little  pit,"  and  Ks-pdXn,  the 
"head."]  Another  name  for  the  Taenia 
Lata,  which  see. 

Bot'ry-oid.  [Botryoi'des ;  from 
florpvs,  a  "  cluster  of  grapes."]  Resembling 
a  cluster  of  grapes. 

Bot-ry-oid'al.  The  same  as  Bot- 
ryoid,  which  see. 

Bottle-Shaped.  See  Lagen^por- 
mis. 

Botts.  Small  worms  which  breed  in 
the  intestines  of  horses :  they  are  the 
larvae  of  the  CEstrus,  or  gadfly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
and  by  the  licking  of  the  animal  they 
are  swallowed. 

Bot-u-lin'ic  [from  bot'ulus,  a  "sau- 
sage"] Ac'id.  An  acid  found  in  putrid 
sausages,  supposed  to  be  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Allantotoxictm. 

Bougie  (Fr.),  boo'zhe'.  [A  "wax  can- 
dle," from  their  having  formerly  been 
sometimes  made  of  wax.]  A  slender 
instrument  for  introduction  into  the 
urethra;  also,  stronger,  for  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  oesophagus. 


Bougie',  Armed,  or  Bougie',  Cans'* 

tie.  A  bougie  with  a  piece  of  lunar 
caustic  fixed  in  its  extremity. 

Bouillon  (Fr.),  boo^N*'.  A  broth 
or  soup  made  by  boiling  the  flesh  of 
animals  in  water. 

Bo-vi'na  Fames.-  The  disease 
Bulimia,  which  see. 

Brac'cate.  [Braeca'tus ;  from 
brae'ea,  ."breeches."]    Having  breeches. 

Bra-ehe'ri-um.*  [From  bra' chium, 
the  "arm."]     See  Subligamen. 

Braeh-i-aVus.*    Same  as  Brachial. 

Bra'-ehi-al.  [Bracfaia'lis ;  from 
bra' chium,  the  "arm."]  Belonging  to 
the  arm. 

Bra-eh-I-al'gi-a.*  [From  bra' chium, 
the  "arm,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  of 
the  arm,  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

Bra'ehi-ate.  [Brachia'tus ;  from 
bra' chium,  the  "  arm."]  Having  branches 
in  pairs  at  right  angles  with  those  above 
and  below. 

Bra'-ehl-o-*  [From  the  same.]  A 
prefix  in  compound  names  of  vessels, 
ligaments,  etc.,  connected  with  the  arm. 

Braehiopoda.   See  Brachiopodous. 

Bra-etil-op'o-dous.  [Brachiop'- 
odus;  from  Ppaxicov,  an  "arm,"  and 
novg,  a  "foot."]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Brachiop'oda)  to  a  class  of  Mol- 
lusca  with  two  fleshy  arms  instead  of  feet. 

Bra'-ehi-um.*  [Gr.  Ppaxiw ;  Fr. 
Bras,  bra.]  The  arm,  from  shoulder  to 
wrist;  strictly,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow,  forming  the  proper  arm. 

Bra-chyp'ter-us.*  [From  Ppaxvg, 
"short,"  and  irrepov,  a  "wing."]  Bra- 
chyp'terous.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural 
(Brachyp'tera)  to  a  family  of  birds  with 
small  wings, 

Braeh-y-u'rus.*  [From  0pa\vg,  and 
ovpl,  a  "tail."]  Having  a  short  tail; 
brachyu'rous.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Brachm'ra)  to  a  family  of  Crus- 
tacea Decapoda. 

Brac'te-a,*  plural  Brac'te-a?.  .  A 
Latin  term,  denoting  a  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  any  metal.  It  is  applied  in  Botany 
to  all  those  modifications  of  leaves  which 
are  found  upon  the  inflorescence  and 
are  situated  between  the  true  leaves  and 
the  calyx  of  the  flower.  They  compose 
the  involucrum  of  Compositse,  the  glumes 
of  Gramineae,  the  spathes  of  Arum,  etc. 

Brac'te-ate.  [Bractea'tus ;  from 
brac'tea.]     Having  floral  leaves. 

Brac-te'i-form.  [Bracteifor'mis; 
from  brac'tea.]  Resembling  a  floral  leaf. 

Brac'te-ole.  [Bracte'ola;  diminu- 
tive of  brac'tea.]     A  little  floral  leaf. 
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Brac-te'o-late.  [BracH*ola'tus.] 
Haying  braeteoL  ». 

Brad-y=sper-ma-tis  iiius.;:  [From 
fipacvi,  "slow,"  and  orrippa,  "  seed."]  Too 
slow  emission  of  the  semen  :  bradysper'- 
matism. 

Brain.  A  word  generally  denoting 
the  whole  nervous  mass  within  the 
cranium,  or  skull.     See  Cerebrum. 

Brain,  Little.     See  Cerebellum. 

Bran.     See  Furfur  Tritici. 

Branch.  [Lat.Ra'mus;  Fr.Branchc, 
bro.Nsh.]  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
several  portions  of  blood-vessels,  etc.,  as 
they  divide,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Branched.     See  Ramos  us. 

Branehia.     See  next  article. 

Brai&chia?,*  brank'e-e.  [Gr.  Ppay- 
X"i-]  The  gills,  or  breathing  apparatus, 
in  fishes,  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  land- 
animals.  Also,  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  some  Reptilia. 

Branchiopoda.  See  Branchiopo- 
ous. 

Branch -I-op'o-dus.*  [From  Ppdy- 
Xia,  " gills,"  and  ttovs,  a  "foot."]  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  an  order  (Branchiopoda, 
brank'e-op'o-da)  of  Crustacea  Entomos- 
traca,  in  which  the  branchise  constitute 
part  of  their  feet. 

Braneh-I-os'te-g'al.  [Brancnios- 
tega'lis;  from  ppdyxia,  "gills,"  and 
ariyoi,  to  "  cover."]  Covering  the  gills. 
Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to 
appendages  of  the  hyoid  and  scapular 
arches. 

Braneh-i-os'te-ous.  [Branchi- 
os'teus;  from  Ppdyxta,  "gills,"  and 
oareov,  a  "bone."]  Having  gills  wiih 
bony  rays. 

Brandy . '  [Lat.Vi'num  Adns'tum, 
or  A 'qua  Vi'tse;  Fr.  Enu  de  Vie,  o  deh 
ve;  Ger.  Branntwein,  brant'win,  lite- 
rally, "burnt  wine."]  The  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  wine ;  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar forms  in  wbich  alcoholic  spirit  is 
administered. 

Bras.     See  Brachium. 

Brasqae,  brask.  A  French  term 
used  by  metallurgists  to  denote  the 
lining  of  a  crucible  or  a  furnace  with 
charcoal. 

Brass.  [Lat.  JEs,  iE'ris:  Fr.  Airain, 
a'rax0'.]  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Common  brass  consists  of  three  parts 
of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

Brassieacepe.*  bras-se-ka'she-e.  A 
name  given  by  Lindley  to  an  order  of 
plants,  including  mustard,  cabbage,  etc. 

Brayera.     See  Kousso. 

Bra-zil'-Xut.        A     triangular    nut 
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growing    in    Brazil ;    the    fruit    of    the 
Btrtkoll/txa  excel' aa,  or  cream-nut. 
Brazil -Boot.    [Radix  Brazilien  - 

sis.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ro<»t  of  the  Ipecacuanha, 

Brazil -Wood.  The  wood  of  the 
Cxealpi'na  Brazilien*  »U,  which  yields  a 
red  coloring  matter  used  by  dyers. 

Braz-i-let'to.  An  inferior  species 
of  Brazil-wood,  brought  from  Jamaica. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  es- 
teemed of  the  red  dye-woods. 

Bread-Fruit  Tree.  The  Artocarjms 
incisa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Urticacese. 
It  has  broad,  lobed  leaves  and  large, 
globular  heads  of  fruit.  "This  fruit  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  what  corn 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of 
the  world." — (Hoblyn.) 

Break-Bone  Fever.     See  Dengue. 

Breast.  The  mamma  of  females;  the 
mammilla  of  males;  also,  popularly,  the 
thorax,  or  chest.     See  Pectus. 

Breast-Bone.     See  Sternum. 

Breast-Pump.  The  same  as  Antlia 
Mammaria. 

Breath.  [Hal'itus  and  Spir'itns.] 
The  air  received  and  discharged  by  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  lungs. 

Breccia,  bret'eha.  [It.  a  "frag- 
ment."] Bock  with  fragmentary  struc- 
ture, the  agglomerated  grains  of  which 
are  angulous  fragments  with  sharp  edges. 

Brecciolar,  bretch'o-lar.  [Brec- 
ciola'ris.]  Applied  to  rocks  having 
various  bodies  in  their  paste  or  sub- 
stance. 

Bredouillement  (Fr.),  breh-dooP- 
moNG'.  A  defective  utterance,  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  words  is  pronounced. 
It  differs  from  stammering  in  being 
produced  solely  by  a  too  great  rapidity 
of  speech. 

Breg-'nia,  atfs.*  [From  Ppixu,  to 
"moisten:"  so  named  because  it  was 
deemed  to  cover  the  most  humid  part 
of  the  brain.]  An  anatomical  term  for 
the  sinciput,  or  top  of  the  head.     See 

SlWCIPTJT. 

Breph-o-tro'phi-um.*  [From 

(jpapo;,  an  "infant,"  and  rpetpa,  to  ''"nou- 
rish."]    A  foundling-hospital. 

Bres'lau     Fe'ver.       An     epidemic 

which  broke  out  in  the  Prussian  army  at 

Breslau  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 

j  and  which  has  been  named  by  Sauvages 

Tritieophia  Vratislaviensis. 

Brev-i-pen 'nate.  [Brevipen 'nis ; 
from  bre'vi*,  "short,"  and  pen'tia,  a 
"wing."]  Short-winged.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  birds. 
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Bre-vis'si-mns  ©c'u-li.*  [From 
bre'vis,  "short,"  and  oc'ulus,  the  "eye."] 
A  synonym  of  the  obliquus  inferior, 
from  its  being  the  "shortest  [muscle]  of 
the  eye." 

Brexiaceav*  brex-e-a'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  trees,  allied  to  the  Saxifrages, 
with  coriaceous  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
It  includes  the  genus  Brex'ia,  which  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar. 

Brez'i-lin.  The  name  applied  to 
the  coloring  matter  of  Brazil-wood  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  Csesaljiinia. 

Brick: 'lay-er's  Itch.  A  species  of 
local  tetter,  or  impetigo,  produced  on 
the  hands  of  bricklayers  by  the  contact 
of  lime. 

Brig-tit's     Dis-ease'.  [Morbus 

Brigii'tii.]  A  genus  or  group  of  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney,  first  described  by 
Dr.  Bright.     See  Nephritis. 

Brimstone.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Brenstone,  or  Burnstone,  referring  to 
its  great  combustibility.]  A  name  for 
sulphur.  The  sublimed  sulphur  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  termed  flowers  of  brim- 
stone or  of  sulphur. 

Brise-pierre,  bRez'  pe-aiR'.  [From 
the  French  briser,  to  "break,"  and 
pierre,  a  "stone."]  An  instrument  for 
breaking   stones   in   the   bladder.      See 

IjITHOTRITY. 

Brit  ish  Gum.  A  term  applied  to 
.starch  when  reduced  to  a  gum-like  state 
by  exposure  to  heat.  It  then  becomes 
of  a  brown  color,  and  in  that  state  is 
employed  by  calico-printers. 

Brit  ish  Oil.  An  artificial  prepara- 
tion, composed  as  follows  : — camphor, 
one  ounce;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  four 
ounces ;  sweet  oil,  twelve  ounces ;  oil  of 
hartshorn,  five  ounces:  boiled  together. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  O'leum 
Pe'trse  Vubja'  re,  or  common  oil  of  petre, 
a  variety  of  petroleum. 

Bro'di-uni.*  A  term  synonymous  in 
Pharmacy  with  jusculum,  or  broth,  the 
liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled;  as 
bro' dium  sa'lis,  a  decoction  of  salt. 

Bro'ma.*  [From  /?t/?pw*a>,  to  "eat."] 
Food";  any  thing  that  is  masticated. 

Bro'mate.  [Bro'mas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  bromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Brom-a-tog'ra-phy.  [Bromato- 
grra'phia;  from  Pp'opa,  "food,"  and 
yp'iyco,  to  "describe."]  A  treatise  on 
foods  ;  or  a  description  of  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Brom-a-tol'o-gy.  [BromatohV- 
$?ia:  from  fipiona,  "food,"  and  Xoyog,  a 
*•  discourse."]   The  consideration  of  food, 


its  nature,  quality,  and  uses ;  the  science* 
of  food. 

Brome,  or  Bromine.  [Bro'mium, 

or  Bromin'ium ;  from  Pp^p-og,  a 
"  stench."]  An  elementary  body  usually 
obtained  from  the  residue  of  sea-water, 
called  Bittern ;  named  on  account  of  its 
powerful,  suffocating  odor.  It  is  a  liquid 
of  a  deep-red  color,  and  is  very  poison- 
ous. 

Brarneliaceae,*  bro-me-le-a'she-e. 
[From  Brome 'lia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  tropical  regions,  and  capable 
of  growing  in  air  without  cofttact  with 
the  earth.  It  includes  the  Ananas,  or 
Pine-Apple,  and  other  plants  prized  for 
their  flowers. 

Bromeliav**  bro-me'le-e,  the  plural 
of  Brome'lia,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.   See  Brome- 

LIACE.E. 

Bro'mic.  [Brom'icus.]  Belonging 
to  brome. 

Bro'mic  A$'id.  A  compound  of 
bromine  and  oxygen. 

Bromide.  [Bro 'mis,  i'dis;  from 
bro'mium.]  A  combination  of  bromine 
with  a  metallic  base. 

Bro-miii'i-um.*  The  Pharmaco- 
poeia] name  (U.  S.  Ph.)  of  Brome,  or 
Bromine,  which  see. 

Bromium.     See  Brome. 

Bro 'mo-form.  [From  bro'mium, 
and  for'myle.]  ^  A  peculiar  substance 
compounded  of  bromine  and  formic  acid, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  effects  to 
chloroform  and  sodoform. 

Bro'mu-ret.  [Bromure'tnm ; 

from  bro'mium.]  A  combination  of 
brome  with  a  base. 

Broncbes.  The  French  term  for 
Bronchia,  which  see. 

Bronchi,*  bronk'i  (the  plural  of 
BroBich'us).  The  same  as  Bronchia, 
which  see. 

Bronchia,*  bronk'e-a,  gen.  Bron- 
chl-o'rum  (found  only  in  the  plural). 
Fr.  Bronches,  br6Nsh.  [From  (Jp6yx°s, 
the  "  windpipe."]  The  first  two  branches 
of  the  bronchus,  or  windpipe;  otherwise 
called  bronchi. 

Branch  i-al.  [Bronchia  lis ;  from 
bron' chia.]  Belonging  to  the  bronchia, 
or  bronchi. 

Bronch/ial  Tubes.  The  minute 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  terminating 
in  the  bronchial  cells,  or  air-cells  of  the 
lungs. 

Bronchitis,*  bronk-i'tis.  [From 
bron'chia.]  Inflammation  of  the  bronchia. 
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Bronch-lem-mi'tis.*  A  membrane- 
like  inflammation  of  the  bronchia, 

Bronch'o-cele.*  [From  Ppoyxog,  the 
"windpipe/1  and  ao/A/7,  a  "tumor."]  An 
indolent  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland \ 
goitre;  tracheocele.  Called  also  Derby- 
shire neck. 

Bronchohremorrhasia,*  bronk'o- 
hein'o-ra'je-a.  [From  bron'chus,  and 
JtKmorrha'gia,  "haemorrhage."]  A  term 
recently  proposed  by  Andral  to  desig- 
nate the  exhalation  of  blood  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
commonly  called  bronchial  haemorrhage. 

Broiich-onh'o-nism,  Bronch- 
oph  o-siy.  [Bronchophonis'mus, 
Bronchopho'nia ;  from  0pdyxo$,  and 
<ptovfit  the  "  voice.'']  The  sound  of  the 
voice,  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
in  the  bronchia. 

Bronchorrhcea,*  bronk-o-re'a. 

[From  bron'chi,  and  ptco,  to  "flow."]  In- 
creased discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
bronchia. 

Broneh-ot'o-my.  [Bronchoto'- 
mia;  from  Ppdyxo;,  the  "windpipe"  or 
"bronchia,"  and  rc/mo,  to  "cut."]  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  bronchus, 
or  windpipe. 

Bron'chus.*  [Gr.  fipoyxog,  the  "wind- 
pipe."] Same  as  Trachea.  In  the 
plural,  bronchi  is  used  synonymously 
with  bronchia. 

Bron 'to-lite,  or  Bron'to-lith. 
[Brontoli'tes;  from  fipovrfi,  "  thunder," 
and  \idug,  a  "stone."]  A  thunder-stone; 
another  name  for  Aerolite,  or  meteoric 
stone. 

Bronze.  A  compound  metal,  con- 
sisting of  copper  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  tin  :  similar  to  bell-metal. 

Brook 'lime.  The  Veron'ica  becca- 
bun'ya. 

Broom.     The  Spar'tium  scopa'rium. 

Browning.  A  preparation  of  sugar, 
port-wine,  spices,  etc.,  for  coloring  and 
flavoring  meat,  etc. 

Brown 'ism.  The  theory  or  doc- 
trines of  John  Brown.  See  Brunonian 
Theory. 

Bru'cin,  or  Brncine,  broo'sin. 
[Bru'eia,  or  Brnci'na.]  A  vegetable 
alkali  discovered  in  the  false  Angustura 
bark  and  in  the  Xux  vomica.  It  is  of  a 
pearly-white  color,  very  bitter  and  styp- 
tic :  it  is  poisonous,  but  less  active  than 
strychnine. 

Bruissement  (Fr.),  bRwess'moxG'. 
Corvisart's  term  for  the  purring  tremor, 
or  fremisscment  eataire,  of  Laennec. 

Bruit,  bRwe.     A  French  term,  signi- 
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fying  "noise."  Applied  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  sound  perceived  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  according  as 
the  thorax  or  its  organs  are  affected. 

Bruit  <le  Craqucment,  bnwe  deh 
krak'moN0'  ("crackling  sound"),  or 
Bruit  de  Cuir  Xeuf,  bitwe  deh  kweR 
ntrf  ("sound  of  new  leather").  A  sound 
caused  by  friction  of  the  pericardium  in 
certain  diseased  conditions. 

Bruit  de  $oufllet,  bRwe  deh  soo'fla' 
("bellows-sound").  A  sound  sometimes 
heard  during  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart.  It 
is  also  termed  Iliiiit  de  Souffle,  bnwc 
deh  soofl,  or  "blowing  sound." 

Bruit  Tympanique,  bnwe  taVpa*- 
nek'  ("tympanic  sound").  See  Tympa- 
nitis. 

Bruniacese,*  broo-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  pro- 
perties are  unknown. — (Lihdley.) 

Brun'iier's  Glands.  [Glan'du- 
lae  Brunne'rii.]  The  Glan'dula  so/i- 
ta'rtK,  or  mucous  follicles  discovered  by 
Brunner  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Brunoniacea?,*  broo-no-ne-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants, 
found  in  New  Holland.  It  consists  of 
one  genus, — Bruno' nia. 

Bru-iio  ni-aii  The'o-ry.  A  theory 
or  system  founded  by  John  Brown,  who 
maintained  that  all  diseases  are  the 
result  either  of  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  excitability  in  the  animal  system. 

Brunswick  Green.  An  ammo- 
niaco-muriate  of  copper,  used  for  oil- 
painting. 

Bryg-'mus.*  [Gr.  Ppvyfiog-,  from  i3pv\u), 
to  "gnash  with  the  teeth."]  Gnashing 
or  grating  with  the  teeth  :  one  of  the 
symptoms  occurring  in  certain  diseases. 

Bry'o-n$r.  [Bryo'nia;  from  0fnta, 
to  "abound."]  A  Linnai'an  genus  ol  the 
class  Monceeia,  natural  order  Cucurbi- 
tacese. 

Bry-o'ni-a  Alba.*  The  Bryonia 
dioica. 

Bryo'nia  »I-oi'ca.*  The  wild  vine; 
also  called  Bryonia  alba,  wild  hops,  and 
tetter-berry. 

Bn'bo, o' Ji !«,* Bn'bon.o'n/«.*  [From 
fai&av,  the  "groin."]  The  inflammatory 
swelling  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  particu- 
larly in  the  groin  or  axilla.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Turn  ores,  class  Locales,  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology.  Adeni'tis.  In  B<  trnv, 
a  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria 
natural  order  Umbeliiferm. 
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Bn'bon  Gal'Da-num.*  The  former 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  galba- 
num;  now  called  Galbannm  officinale. 

Bu-bo-nal'£i-a.*  [From  (JouSSw,  the 
"groin,"  and  uAyoj,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  groin :  bubonal'gy. 

Bu-bon'o-cele.*  [From  fiovScov,  the 
"groin,"  and  k//A>7,  a  "tumor."]  A  species 
of  hernia  in  which  part  of  the  bowels 
protrudes  at  the  abdominal  ring;  sy- 
nonymous with  inguinal  hernia. 

Buc'ca*.  [Bucca'lis;  from  buc'ca. 
the  ''cheek."]     Belonging  to  the  cheek. 

Buc'cal  Glands.  The  name  of  nu- 
merous follicles  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  cheek. 

Buc'cal  Nerve,  called  also  the  Buc'- 
co-Iiab-I-a'lis.*  A  nerve  generally 
arising  from  the  inferior  maxillary :  it 
sends  its  branches  to  the  buccinator 
muscle. 

Buc-ci-na'tor,  o'ris.%  [From  buc'- 
cino,  buccina'tum,  to  "sound  a  trumpet."] 
The  trumpeter's  muscle.  A  flat  muscle 
which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cheek :  so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in 
blowing  the  trumpet. 

Buccinoidse,*  biik-se-no'i-de.  [From 
buc'cinum,  a  shell-fish  like  a  trumpet  or 
horn.]  A  name  in  Zoology  given  to  a 
family  of  the  Jfollus'ca  Gasterop' oda  Pec- 
tinibranchia'ta,  having  the  Buccinum  for 
its  type. 

Bueco-iLabialis  Nerve.  See  Buc- 
cal Nerve. 

Buc'cu-la.*  [The  diminutive  of  buc'- 
ca,  the  "cheek."]  The  fleshy  part  under 
the  chin. 

Buchu,*  boo'koo.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  Baros'ma 
crena'ta,  and  other  species  of  Baros'ma; 
the  Bucco  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Buck-Bean.  A  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Gentianacese,  used  by  brewers  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  as  a  substitute 
for    hops.       See    Menyanthes    Trifo- 

LIATA. 

Buck/ -Thorn.  The  common  name 
of  the  Rham'nus  cathar'ticus.  The  berries 
yield  a  delicate  green,  named  by  painters 
verd^vis'sa. 

Buclc'u.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  several  species 
of  Barosma.     See  Buchu. 

Buc-ne'mi-a.*  [From  /?ov,  a  par- 
ticle of  increase,  and  Kvfjpri,  the  "leg."] 
A  disease  of  the  leg,. distinguished  by 
tense,  diffuse,  inflammatory  swelling. 

Bucopric  Acid.  See  Bosopric 
Acid. 

Bud.     [Lat.   Gem'nia;    Fr.   Bouton, 


boo'tONG'.]  The  rudiments  of  a  plant  in 
a  latent  state,  till  evolved  at  the  proper 
season  and  by  the  influence  of  other 
circumstances. 

,  Buf  'ff  Coat.  [Co'rium  Phlogis'- 
ticum.]  The  inflammatory  crust  or 
buff-colored  substance  on  the  surface  of 
the  crassamentum  of  blood  taken  from 
persons  laboring  under  inflammation, 
when  coagulation  is  completed. 

Bu-lam'  Fe'ver.  A  name  given  by 
the  natives  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

Bulb.  [Lat.Bul'bus;  Gr./?oX5df.]  In 
Botany,  a  globular,  coated  body,  solid, 
or  composed  of  fleshy  scales  or  layers, 
constituting  the  lower  part  of  some 
plants,  and  sending  off  radicles  from  the 
flattened  basis.  Also  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  portions  of  the  body  resembling  a 
bulb. 

Bulb  of  the  U-re'thra.  The  bulb- 
like commencement  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum penis :  hence  the  included  ure- 
thra is  called  the  bulbous  portion. 

Bul-bif  'er-ous.  [Bulbif 'erus  ; 

from  bid' bus,  a  "bulb,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  bulbs. 

Bulbil.  [Bulbil'lus,  or  Bui' hu- 
las; the  diminutive  of  bul'busj]  A 
small,  solid,  or  scaly  bud,  which  being 
detached  from  a  plant  becomes  de- 
veloped and  perfectly  similar  to  it. 

BuI'bo-Cav-er-no'siis.:::  [Xamed 
from  its  connection  with  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  and  the  corpus  cavernosum.]  A 
muscle  of  the  urethra.  The  same  as 
Accelerator  Urix.e,  which  see. 

Bul'bous.  [Bulbo'sus;  from  bul'- 
bus,  a  "bulb."]  Having  bulbs,  or  full 
of  bulbs. 

Bui bu His.  See  Bulbil. 
Bnl'bus  Ar-te-ri-o'sus.*  ("Arterial 
Bulb.")  The  name  of  the  anterior  of  the 
three  cavities  of  the  heart  in  all  Verte- 
brata,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  period 
of  their  development. 

Bul'biis  Ol-fac-to'ri-us.*  ("Olfac- 
tory Bulb.")  That  portion  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  which  expands  into  a  bulb- 
like form  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Bu-lim'i-a,*  Bu-li-mi'a-sis,*  Bu- 
li'mus.*  [From  0ov,  a  particle  of  in- 
crease, and  Xtftdfj  "  hunger."]  A  disease 
causing  great  voracity  or  insatiable  hun- 
ger ;  canine  hunger.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dysorexix,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

I?n  lith-um.  [From  0ovS,  an  "ox," 
and  \iQos,  a  "stone."]     A  bezoar   stone 
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found  in  the  kidneys,  the  gall,  or  urinary 
bladder  of  the  ox.     See  Bezoar. 

Bull.  =  Iiul'liat*    "Let  it  boil." 

Bulla.*  Literally,  a  "bubble."  A 
transparent  vesicle  caused  by  burns,, 
scalds,  or  otherwise ;  a  bleb  ;  a  blister. 

Bul'late.  [Bulla'tus,  Bullo'sus; 
from  bul'la,  a  "blister."]  Having  bullse, 
or  full  of  bulls, — an  appearance  pro- 
duced by  the  surface  of  a  leaf  being 
raised  above  its  veins. 

Bunion,  or  Bunyon,  bun'yan. 
[From  tfovviov,  the  "  earth-nut."]  In- 
flammation (or  rather  its  effects)  of  the 
bursa  mucosa,  at  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  induration  of  adjacent  parts,  en- 
largement of  the  joint,  etc. 

Bu'ni-um.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
generic  name  of  the  plant  producing  the 
earth-nut.  It  has  a  tuberous  root,  which 
is  eaten  roasted  or  raw. 

Biiplitliulmia,  buf-thal'me-a,  or 
Bu-oph-tlial'iiii-a,*  or  Buph-tEtnl'- 
uius.  [From  (Jovg,  an  "ox,"  and  6pQa\- 
H<%,  the  "eye."]  The  first  stage  of  Hy- 
drophthalmia,  or  ox-eye. 

Burdock.  The  common  English 
name  of  the  Arc'tium  lap' pa,  and  Lap' pa 
mi' nor. 

Bur'gron-fly  Pitch.  The  Pix  Bur- 
gun' dica  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Burmanniaeeav*  biir-man-ne-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants  related  to  the  Orchids. 

Burn.  [Us'tio  and  Ambus  tio, 
o'nis.]  A  lesion  caused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

Burnt  Alum.  See  Alumen  Exsic- 
catum. 

Burnt  Sponge.  [Spon'gla  Us'ta.] 
This  substance  is  prepared  by  cutting 
sponge  into  small  pieces,  and  burning 
it  in  a  covered  vessel  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable,  when  it  is  rubbed 
into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  goitre  and  scrofulous  swell- 
ings. 

Bur'sa,*  plural  Bur'sae.  [Gr.  Pvpoa, 
a  "leathern  bottle."]    A  sac,  or  purse. 

Bursa  Mu-co'sa,*  plural  Bur'sae 
Muco'sae.  A  membranous  sac  for 
secreting  a  substance  (syno'via)  to  lubri- 
cate tendons  and  joints,  rendering  their 
motion  easy. 


Bur-sa'lis.*  [From  bur'sa.]  Be- 
longing to  a  purse  or  bag :  bur'sal. 

Bur-sal'o-&y.  [Bursalo'gia ;  from 
ffvpoa,  a  "  bag,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "  discourse."] 
The  consideration  (or  science)  of  the 
bursse  jnucosae. 

Bu'te-a  Gum.  A  gum  procured 
from  natural  fissures  and  wounds  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  Bu'tea  f rondo' sa,  a 
leguminous  plant  of  India. 

Butomaceav*'  bu-to-ma'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  aquatic  plants,  includ- 
ing the  Bu'tomns. 

But'ter.  [Lat.  Bu'tyrum:  Gr.  ftov- 
rvpov.]  An  oil,  more  or  less  concrete, 
obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals.  It 
can  be  separated  from  milk  or  cream 
by  almost  any  kind  of  violent  and  con- 
tinued agitation.  This  process  of  sepa- 
ration is  popularly  termed  "  churning." 

But'ter  of  C»-ca'o.  An  oily,  con- 
crete, white  matter,  of  a  firmer  consist- 
ence than  suet,  obtained  from  the  Cacao, 
or  Cocoanut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 

But' ter-fly -Shaped.     See  Papilio- 

NACEUS. 

Butua.     See  Pareira  Brava. 
Bu-ty-ra'ceous.        [Butyra'ceus ; 

from  bu'tyrum,  "butter."]  Of  the  ap- 
pearance or  consistence  of  butter. 

Bu'ty-rate.  [Bu'tyras,  st'tis.]  A 
combination  of  butyric  acid  with  a  base. 

Bu-tyr'ic  Ac 'id.  A  volatile  acid 
obtained  from  butter. 

Bu'ty-rin.  [Butyri'na;  from  bit- 
ty'rum,  "butter."]  The  essential  fatty 
matter  of  butter:  the  butyrate  of  gly- 
cerin. 

Bux'in.  [Buxi'na.]  An  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  common 
box-tree  {Bux'us  sejnpervi'rens). 

B.  V.  =  BaV neum  Vapo'risJ*  A  "va- 
por-bath." 

Bys'sum,*  Bys'sus.*  [Gr.  pvocoq, 
a  kind  of  fine  flax.]  In  Anatomy,  the 
Pudendum  muliebre.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  genus  of  lichens.  Also,  the  hairy 
appendage  by  which  the  Mollusca  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  etc. 

Byttneriacea?,*  bit-ne-re-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  or 
shrubs,  including  the  Byttne'ria  and 
Theobro'ma  Ca'cao,  which  produces  cho- 
colate or  cocoa. 
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C  An  abbreviation  for  Congiw,*  a 
"gallon;"  also  for  "  compound,"  or 
"composite,"  Carbonium*  compositi* 
or  compositx.'* 

Cabal-line.  [Caballi'  nns ;  from 
cabal' las,  a  "horse."]  Applied  to  a 
coarse  kind  of  aloes  fit  only  for  horses. 

Cab'bage-Tree.  The  Geoffrxa  iner- 
mis,  or  An  lira  inermis. 

Cabombaceav*  kab-om-ba'she-e,  or 
Ca-bom'be-ae.*  [From  Cabom'ba,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order,  including  aquatic  plants  with 
floating  peltate  leaves.  It  is  also  called 
Hj  d  i  -ope  It  lde?e. 

Cacao.     See  Cocoa. 

Cachectic,  ka-kek'tik.  [Cachec'ti- 
cus;  from  cachex'ia.]  Pertaining  to 
Cachexia. 

Caeh-el-co'ma,  litis*  [From  /caws, 
"bad,"  and  IXko;,  an  "ulcer."]  A  malig- 
nant ulcer. 

Ca-ehex'I-a.*  [From  Ka<5g,  "bad," 
"evil,"  and  ?£c$,  a  "habit."]  A  depraved 
habit  of  body.  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  a  class  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  Ca- 
chex'y. 

Cac-o-cnym'I-a.*  [From     kclk6$, 

"bad,"    and  X"W,  "juice,"    "humor."] 
A  depraved  condition  of  the  humors. 

Cac-o-col'pl-a.*  [From  Ka<6g,  u  bad," 
and  Kdhros,  a  " sinus,"  also,  the  "womb," 
or  "  vulva."]  A  putrid  condition  of  the 
Tulva  and  vaginal  entrance. 

Cac'o-dy  1.  [From  kwc&k,  "  fetid."] 
A  limpid  liquid,  of  fetid  odor,  derived 
from  acetyl.  Cacodijlic  acid  is  formed 
from  cacodyl  by  oxygenation. 

Cac-o-e'thes.*  [From  Ka<6$,  "bad," 
and  r\%;,  "manner"  or  "disposition."] 
A  bad  habit  or  disposition. 

Cac-o-so'mi-um.:>  [From  kciko;, 
"bad,"  and  <r-oua,  a  "body,"  also,  "state 
of  body."]  A  lazaretto  for  leprosy  and 
other  incurable  diseases. 

Cactaceav*  kak-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  re- 
markable for  their  large  and  gay  flowers. 
They  are  succulent  shrubs,  found  wild 
in  hot,  dry  countries. 

Cac'ti,*  the  plural  of  Cac'tus  (a 
"prickly  pear"),  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
an  order  of  plants.     See  Cactace.*:. 

Ca-cu'nien,:f:  plural  Ca-cu'mi-iia. 
The  "top"  of  any  thing.  In  Pharma- 
copoeial  language,  the  tops  of  plants. 

Ca-«laver-ic.  [Caclaver'iciis;  from 
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cada'ver,  a  "corpse."]  Belonging  to  ft 
dead  body. 

Ca-dav'er-ons.  [From  the  same.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  dead  body; 
pertaining  to  a  dead  body. 

Cadet',  Liquor  of.  A  liquid  ob- 
tained by  distilling  acetate  of  potash 
and  arsenious  acid,  and  remarkable  for 
its  insupportable  odor  and  spontaneous 
inflammability  in  air. 

Cad'ml-a,*  or  Cart-mi'a.  [Gr.  kclS- 
pia,  or  Ka^eia,  "calamine,"  or  "cad- 
mia."]  A  name  applied  to  several 
metallic  substances,  or  ores, — calamine, 
cobalt,  tutty,  etc. 


Cad' mi- am,* 


Cad-mi'um. 


[From  cad'mia,  "calamine"  or  "tutty," 
in  which  it  was  first  observed.]  The 
name  for  a  metal,  resembling  tin,  found 
in  several  of  the  ores  of  zinc.  A  dilute 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  has 
been  used  as  a  collyrium  for  spots  on 
the  cornea,  and  for  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva.  See  preceding 
article. 

Ca-du'ca.*  [See  next  article.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  deciduous 
membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Ca-du'cus.*  [From  ca' do,  to  "fall."] 
Falling  off:  cadu'cous. 

Cailuque  (Fr.),  kaMuk'.  The  same  as 
Caouca,  which  see. 

CaVcal,  or  Ce'cal.  [Caeca'lis;  from 
ex' cum,  the  "blind  gut."]  Belonging 
to  the  Oxcum. 

Ca?citas  (ses'e-tas),  a'tis*  [From 
ex'cus,  "blind."]     Blindness. 

Ca>ci'tis.*  [From  ex'cum.']  Inflam- 
mation of  the  cecum. 

Caecum.*  [Neuter  singular  of  ex'cus, 
"blind."]  The  blind  gut  {intes'tinum 
being  understood),  or  first  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,-  the  Ca'put  co'li. 

Ca?-ru'le-us  Morbus.*  (The  "blue 
disease.")     See  Cyanosis. 

Caeruliiia.     See  Cerulix. 

Cresalpinia,*  ses-al-pin'e-a.  [Named 
from  Cxsalpi'nus.']  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Leguminosx.  See  Brazil 
Wood. 

Cse-sa're-an  Op-er-a'tion,  Caesa'- 
rean  Sec'tion.  [Opera' tioC»sa'rea, 
Sec'tioCaesa'rea;  from  Julius  Caesar, — 
said  to  have  been  born  thus;  more 
probably  from  ex' do,  ex' sum,  to  "cut."] 
In  Obstetrics,  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  womb  through  the  parietea  of 
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the  abdomen  when  natural  delivery  is 
impracticable:  hysterotomy.  According 
to  Pliny,  persons  thus  boru  were  called 

Cafe  Citriii  (Fr.),  kaTa'  BeHran*'.  An 

infusion  of  unroasted  coffee;  so  named  on 
account  oi'  its  yellow  or  citrine  color. 

Caff  i>-a.;:  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  seed  of  the  Caf'fea 
Aral/tea  (the  coffee-plant).  See  Coffee. 
Caff  'io-iii.  [Caffei'na;  from  the  French 
Cafe,  "collee."]  A  bitter  principle  ob- 
tained from  coffee.     The  same  as  Tiieix. 

Ca-in'ca,:;>  or  Ca-hin'ca,-  called  also 
Chi-©-c©c'ca#*  a  plant  of  the  order  Bu- 
hiaceze,  the  root  of  which  has  recently- 
been  employed  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic. 

Cajeput,  kaj'e-poot,  written  also 
Cai'epui  and  Caj'uput.  [Cajupu'- 
tum.]      See  Ca.iuputi  Oleum. 

Caj-u-pu'ti  O'le-um.*  ("Oil  of 
Cajeput.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  Cajuput  or  Cajeput  oil, 
obtained  from  the  Melaleu' ca  cojupu'ti. 
It  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  is 
considered  very  efficacious  in  some  forms 
of  rheumatism. 

Cal-a-bar'  Sean.  A  medicinal  sub- 
stance having  the  remarkable  property  of 
causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 

Cal-a-nii'na.  -  [From  cad'mia  lapi- 
do'sa,  an  ore  of  zinc]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  of  a  native  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

Ca-lam-i-na'ris.*  Belonging  to 
calamine,  or  Lapis  calaminaris. 

Cal'a-ini  Radix.*  ("  Root  of  Cala- 
mus.")    See  Calamus. 

Cal'a-inus.*  [From  the  Arabic  Ka1- 
lam,  the  "stalk  of  a  plant,"  a  "reed."]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a '•reed,"  and  hence 
a  "pen."  The  name  of  a  Linnsean  genus 
of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural  order 
Aroidem;  also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  rhizoma  of  Ac' or  us 
cal' a  in  us. 

Calamus  Ro'tang,*  or  Cal'amus 
I>ra'co. ■"  A  plant  generally  supposed 
to  yield  the  substance  known  as  dragon's 
blood,  said  likewise  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Pterocar'pas  dra'co. 

Calamus  Scrip-to'ri-us.*  A 
"writing-pen."  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
a  narroAV  fissure  on  the  back  and  in  the 
median  line  of  the  Pons  Varolii. 

Ca-lap'pite.  [From  the  Malay  Ca- 
lap'pay  the  "cocoa-tree."]  A  stony  concre- 
tion sometimes  found  in  the  inside  of  the 
cocoanut;   also  called  a  vegetable  bezoar. 

Cal-a-tniu"i-uin.::  [From  Ka\a9ig,  a 
"little  basket."]  A  k;^-1  "?  ^florescence 
9i 


composed  of  sessile  flowers  thickly  placed 
upon  a  common  involucre. 

Cal-ca'ne-uni.*  [From  calx,  the 
"heel."]  The  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus; 
the  heel-bone,  or  as  calcis. 

Calca-rate.  [Calcara'tns;  from 
cal'car,  a  "spnr/*]  Having  spurs;  like 
the  flower  of  the  larkspur. 

Cal-ca're-ous.  [Calca'rius;  from 
calx,  cal'cis,  "lime."]  Belonging  to 
lime ;  containing  lime. 

Calca'reous  Kartli.     Lime*. 

Calcareous  Spar.  Crystallized  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Iceland  spar  is  one  of 
its  purest  varieties. 

Cal'ce-i-foriii.  [Calceifor'm  is  ; 

from  cal'ceus,  a  "shoe."]     Like  a  shoe. 

Cal-cif'er-ous.  [Calcif  'erus;  from 
calx,  "lime,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Containing  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcification.     See  Petrifaction. 

Cal-ci&'e-nous.  [Calcig'enus;  from 
calx,  "lime,"  and  yzwau,  to  "generate."] 
Applied  to  metals  which  with  oxygen 
form  a  calx  or  earthy-looking  substance. 

Cal-cl-na'tion.  [Calcina'tio,  o'nis. 
See  Calcine.]  The  application  of  heat 
to  saline,  metallic,  or  other  substances, 
to  deprive  them  of  moisture,  etc. 

Cal-el-na'tus.*  Reduced  to  powder 
by  heat;  calcined.      See  Calcination. 

Cal' cine.  [Cal' can©,  Calcina'tmn  ; 
from  calx,  cal'cis,  "lime."]  To  burn  as 
lime ;  to  reduce  to  a  powder,  or  to  an 
oxide,  by  heat.     See  Calcination. 

Calcium,-*  kaTshe-iim.  [From  calx, 
"lime."]      The  metallic  base  of  lime. 

Cal'eu-li,*  the  plural  of  Calculus, 
which  see. 

Cal-cu-lifra-jrus.*  [From  cal' cu- 
ius, and  /ran'  go,  to  "break."]  Breaking 
or  reducing  calculi:  calculif  'ragous.  See- 
Litiiotriptic.  As  a  noun,  Calculif '  ra- 
gus  forms  the  name  of  a  surgical  instru- 
ment for  breaking  down  calculi  in  the 
bladder.     See  Lithotriptor. 

Cal'cu-lous.  [Calculo'sus ;  from 
cal' cuius.]  Of  the  nature  of  stone  or 
calculus.  Having  a  calculus,  or  full  of 
calculi.  Applied  to  those  afflicted  with 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Cal'cu-lus,*  plural  Cal'cu-li.  [The 
diminutive  of  calx,  "limestone,"  or 
"chalk."  See  Calx.]  Fr.  Caleul,  kal'kul% 
and  Pierre,  pe-aiR'.  A  stone-like  con- 
cretion in  the  urinary  bladder,  kidney, 
gall-bladder,  intestines,  or  in  and  about 
the  joints. 

Urinary  Calcult,  commonly  called 
"stone,"  or  "gravel,"  vary  in  composi- 
tion   according    to    the  diathesis  of   tho 
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patient.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  red- 
dish or  brick  color,  consisting  usually 
of  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  of  crystals  of 
lithic  and  uric  acid.  At  others,  they 
are  white,  or  whitish,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  the  phosphates 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Urate 
of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  lime  some- 
times occur  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Biliary  Calculi  (Cql'culi  Bilio'si 
or  Bilia'rii)  are  usually  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  are  then  termed  cystic ; 
sometimes  they  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
hepatic  calculi.  In  many  instances  they 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  bile  in  a 
concrete  state :  many  of  them  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Cholesterin. 

Calculous  Concretions,  called  ar- 
thritic calculi  {Gal'culi  arthrit'ici,  CaV - 
eulipodag'rici,  or  Tuber'cula  arthrit'ica), 
are  found  in  the  ligaments,  and  within 
the  capsules  of  the  joints,  in  persons 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  uric  acid  and 
soda  combined  with  a  small  portion  of 
animal  matter;  sometimes  of  urate  of 
lime. 

Calculi  found  in  the  intestines  of 
animals  are  called  Bezoars,  which  see. 

Cal-e-ia/cient.  [Calefa'cieais;  from 
cal'idus,  "  warm,"  and/a' cio,  to  "  make."] 
Exciting  warmth ;  making  warm.  Ap- 
plied to  medicines  or  external  applica- 
tions causing  a  sense  of  warmth. 

Cal-e-fac' tion.  [Calefac' tio,  o' n  is  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  applying 
heat. 

Cal'en-ture.  [Sp.  Calentura,  ka- 
len-too'ra.]  A  violent  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  incident  to  persons  in  hct 
countries.  Under  its  influence  it  is  said 
that  sailors  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green 
fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it 
if  not  restrained. 

Ca-li'^o,  g'troa.*  [Fr.  Brouillard, 
brooyan'.]  Dimness  of  sight  sometimes 
coming  on  without  apparent  cause; 
blindness.  A  genus  of  the  order  Di/sses- 
thesise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Cali'go  Cor'ne-ae.*  ("Obscurity  of 
the  Cornea.")  Dimness  of  sight  arising 
from  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  some- 
times a  mere  speck  on  the  cornea. 

Cali'g-o  Ha<mo'rum.$  ("  Obscurity 
of  the  Humors.")  Obscurity  of  vision, 
or  blindness,  arising  from  a  defect  in 
the  humors  of  the  eye.    See  Glaucoma. 

Cali'^o  L.e«'tis.*  ("Obscurity  of 
the  Lens.")  The  true  Cataract, which  see. 


Cal-i-sa'ya   Bark.      The    Cinchona 

Jlara. 

Cal-is-then'ics.  [Calisthen'ica and 

Calisthe'nia;  from  Ka\6q,  "beautiful," 
and  vdwog,  "strength."]  An  exercise  for 
strengthening  the  body  and  giving  ease 
and  elegance  to  the  movements  of  the 
limbs. 

€allitrichaceav:karie-tre-ka'she-e. 
[From  kuWos,  "beauty,"  and  0pt£,  gen. 
rpixtis*  "hair."]  A  natural  order  or 
family  of  aquatic  plants.  By  some  they 
are  considered  allies  of  Urticacese,  by 
others,  Monocotyledons. 

Cal-los'i-ty.  [Callos'itas,  a'tis; 
from  cal'lus.]  A  preternatural  hardness 
in  the  skin  or  naturally  soft  parts. 

Cal'lus.*  The  osseous  substance  de- 
posited between  the  divided  portions  of 
a  fractured  bone.  Also,  unnatural  hard- 
ness or  induration  of  any  soft  part,  or  a 
thickening  of  the  cuticle,  caused  by 
pressure  or  friction. 

Calomel.     See  next  article. 

Ca-lom'e-las,  a»o*.*  [From  Ka\6qf 
"beautiful,"  "good,"  and  [xeXas,  "black;" 
conjectured  to  have  been  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  good  for  black  bile.]  Calo- 
mel. The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.) 
for  the  protochloride  or  mild  chloride  of 
mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
Mite. 

Ca'lorv*  The  Latin  term  for  heat. 
Color  f erven 8  denotes  boiling  heat,  or 
212°  Fahr.  j  Color  lenis,  gentle  heat,  be- 
tween 90°  and  100°  Fahr. 

Ca'lor  Aii-i-ma'lis.*  Animal  ca- 
loric, or  animal  heat.  The  term  applied 
to  the  caloric  constantly  generated  in 
the  bodies  of  living  mammalia  and  birds, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  kept  at 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  That  of 
the  mammalia  varies  from  about  96°  to 
100°  or  107°,— the  Arctic  fox,  the  Arctic 
wolf,  and  the  whale  being  among  those 
that  have  the  highest  temperature.  The 
animal  heat  of  birds  ranges  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  mammalia,  the 
temperature  of  several  species  being 
above  108°,  while  that  of  the  Arctic 
finch  (Fringilla  Arctica),  the  redbreast 
{Rubecida),  and  some  others  is  said  to 
reach  111°. 

The  temperature  of  those  animals  even 
which  are  commonly  termed  cold-blood- 
ed, is  often  found  to  be  considerably  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  among 
fishes,  the  most  highly  organized,  such 
as  the  tunny-fish  {Thynnus)  and  the 
shark,  have  usually  the  warmest  blood. 

Ca'lor  Mor'di-cans.*     Literally,  a 
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"biting  heat."  A  term  applied  to  a  dan- 
gerous symptom  in  typhus,  in  which 
there  is  a  biting  and  pungent  heat  upon 
the  skin,  leaving  a  smarting  sensation 
on  the  fingers  for  several  minutes  after 
touching  it. 

Ca-lor'ic  [Calor'ieiim ;  from  ca'lor, 
"heat."']  The  matter  or  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  heat :  igneous  fluid. 

Sensible  or  Free  Caloric  is  that 
which  produces  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
affects  the  thermometer. 

Insensible  or  Latent  Caloric,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, is  that  which  passes  into  bodies 
during  a  change  of  form.  Thus,  it  may 
pass  into  ice  at  32°,  changing  it  to  water, 
but  not  increasing  the  temperature  (it  has 
hence  been  termed  the  caloric  of  fluidity), 
or  into  water  at  212°,  converting  it  to 
vapor  (and  termed,  in  consequence,  the 
caloric  of  evaporation). 

Specific  Caloric  denotes  the  unequal 
quantities  of  caloric  required  by  the 
same  quantity  of  different  bodies  to  heat 
them  to  a  givon  temperature.  Thus,  if 
equal  weights  of  water  at  40°  and  mer- 
cury at  160°  be  mixed  together,  the  re- 
sulting temperature  is  45°,  showing  that, 
computing  by  weight,  water  has  twenty- 
three  times  as  great  a  capacity  for  caloric 
as  mercury. 

Cal-o-ric/I-ty.  [Caloric'itas,  tt'tis; 
from  ca'lor,  "heat."]  The  faculty  of 
generating  the  heat  necessary  to  life, 
and  maintaining  the  proper  temperature 
of  the  body  in  all  situations. 

Cal-o-rif 'ic.  [Calorif 'icus ;  from 
ca'lor,  and  fa'cio,  to  "make."]  Heat- 
producing  ;  heat-creating. 

Cal-o-rim'e-ter.  [Calorim'etrum; 
from  ca'lor,  and  uerpov,  a  "measure."] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  from  any 
substance. 

Ca-lor-i-mo'tor,o'iv"*.*  [From  ca'lor, 
and  mo' tor,  a  "mover."]  An  electric 
apparatus  which  produces  by  its  dis- 
charge highly  elevated  temperatures. 

Cal-ot'ro-pis  <^ri-gan-te'a.*  An 
asclepiadaceous  plant  introduced  from 
India  under  the  name  of  mvdar,  or 
madar,  as  an  alterative  and  sudorific. 

Ca-lnm'ba.*  [From  Colom'bo,  in 
Ceylon,  whence  the  drug:  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  derived.]  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  ||  for  the  root  of  Cue' cuius 
palma'tus,  or  Jfenisper' mum  palma' turn  : 
the  Colombo  Radix  (Dub.  Ph.).  The 
name  is  often  written  Colomba.  See 
Columbo. 
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Cal-va'rl-a.*  [From  cal'veo,  "to  be 
bald."]  That  portion  of  the  cranium 
above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and  oc- 
cipital protuberance. 

Calvitie*,*  kal-vish'e-ez.  [From 
cal'rus,  "bald."]  Want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  on  the  sinciput;  baldness. 

Oils,*  gen.  Cal'cis.     The  heel. 

Calx,*  gen.  Cal'cis.  [From  xd\t%,  a 
"small  stone,"  "rubbish."]  Literally, 
"chalk,"  or  "limestone."  The  Pharma- 
copoeia! name  for  lime,  or  calcined  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Calx  Chlo-rl-na  ta.  ("Chlorinated 
Lime/')  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for 
the  preparation  popularly  known  as 
chloride  of  lime.  See  Lime,  Chloride  of. 

Calx  Vi'va.*     Quicklime. 

Calycanthacea?,*  kal-e-kan-tha'- 
she-e,  or  Cal-y-can'the-se.*  [From 
Coly  can' thus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
in  Japan  and  North  America.  The 
flowers  have  an  aromatic  odor. 

Calyceraeea?,*  kal-e-se-ra'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  herba- 
ceous plants,  including  the  genus  Cafy- 
cera. 

Calyces,*  kal'e-sez.  [The  plural  of 
ca'lyx,  a  "cup."]  Small,  membranous, 
cup-like  pouches,  which  invest  the  points 
of  the  papillae  of  the  kidney.  Their 
union  forms  the  infundibula. 

Cary-ci-flo'ra?.*  [From  ca'lyx,  a 
"flower-cup,"  and  flos,  a  "flower."] 
Plants  which  have  their  flowers  fur- 
nished with  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
the  latter  consisting  of  distinct  petals 
and  their  stamens  perigynous. 

Caly-cl-flo'rate.  [Calyeiflo'rus ; 
from  ca'lyx,  snidflos,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing the  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Cal'y-cl-form.  [Calycifor'mis ; 
from  ca'lyx,  and  for' ma.]  Formed  like 
a  calyx. 

Cal'y-cine.  [Calyci'nns ;  from  ca'- 
lyx.]    Belonging  to  a  calyx. 

Cal'y-coid.  [Calycoi'dos :  from  ca'- 
lyx, and  uSog,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a 
calyx. 

Ca-lyc'u-late.  [Calycula'tus;  from 
calyc'iilus.]      Having  calyculi. 

Ca-lyc'u-liis,*  plural  Ca-lyc'n-li. 
[The  diminutive  of  ca'lyx.]  The  mem- 
branous margin  surrounding  the  apex 
of  a  seed ;  also,  a  little  ca^yx  exterior  to 
a  proper  one. 

Ca-lyp'trav*  plural  Ca-lyp'trse. 
[Gr.  KoXv-nrpa,  a  "veil;"  from  KakvTTTUi,  to 
"cover."]  A  membranous  covering  over 
the  antherse  in  mosses;  also,  the  proper 
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covering  or  coat  of  the  seed,  which  falls 
off  spontaneously. 

Ca-lyp-tra'tus.*  [From  calyp'tra, 
the  "veil  of  mosses. "]  Having  calyp- 
trse:  calyp'trate. 

Calyx,  *  plural  Cal'y-$es.  [Gr. 
ko\')1,  a  "covering/'  the  "cup  of  a  flow- 
er."] A  membranous  cup  or  sac  sur- 
rounding one  or  two  of  the  papillx  of 
the  kidney.  See  Calyces.  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  flower-cup,  or  empale- 
ments  which  cover  the  flower,  for  the 
most  part  green  and  surrounding  the 
corolla.  Also  the  Physiological  name 
of  the  very  vascular  capsule  enclosing 
the  vesicle,  or  yelk,  formed  of  the  three 
layers  of  the  ovarium. 

Cani'bi<um.l:  [Probably  from  cam'- 
bio,  to  "change."]  A  glutinous  fluid 
between  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  trees, 
supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  fur- 
nish the  material  out  of  which  the  new 
wood  is  formed. 

Cam-oo'&I-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (British  Ph.)  of  gamboge  {gam- 
boyia),  obtained  from  an  undetermined 
tree. 

Cam'e-ra,*  plural  Cam'e-rae.  [From 
Kauijja,  an  "upper  gallery."]  In  the 
plural,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers of  the  eye. 

Cam-pa'na.*  [From  Campa'  nia,  in 
Italy,  where  they  were  first  used  in 
churches.]  A  bell.  Applied  in  Che- 
mistry to  a  dish  or  cover  shaped  like  a 
bell,  employed  in  making  sulphuric  acid. 

Campanaceus,*'  kam-pa-na'she-us. 
[From  campa'na.]  Like  a  bell.  Applied 
in  the  plural  feminine  (Campanacex, 
kam-pa-na'she-e)  to  an  order  in  Lin- 
nasus's  Natural  method:  campana'ceous. 

Cam-pan'i-form.  [Campanifor'- 
111  is:  fr  >m  campa'na,  a  "bell."]  Formed 
like  a  bell. 

Campanulaeeav*  kam-pan'u-la'- 
she-e,  or  Cam-pan 'u-la3.*  [From 
Campan'ula,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  temperate  climates,  and 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Cam-pan-u-la'ceous.  [Campann- 
la'ceus:  from  campan'ula,  a  "little 
bell;"  also  the  "bell-flower."]  Having 
an  arrangement  as  in  the  Campanula. 
See  Campanulace,b. 

Cam-pan'  u-1  ate.  [Campannla'- 
tus;  from  campan'ula,  a  "little  bell."] 
Like  a  little  bell. 

Campeachy    Wood.     See    H^ema- 

TOXYLUM. 

Camphene,   or   Campliine,   kam- 
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fen'.  [From  cam'phora.]  A  substance 
procured  from  common  turpentine;  with 
an  equivalent  of  oxygen  it  forms  cam- 
phor; also  called  Cam'phogen  (i.e.  "pro- 
ducing camphor"). 

Cam'ptio-ra.*  [Gr.  KauQovp.i,  "cam- 
phor."] The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
"  a  peculiar  concrete  substance  derived 
from  Camphora  ojjicinarum  and  purified 
by  sublimation"  (U.S.  Ph.,  I860).  The 
effect  of  camphor  in  moderate  doses  is 
to  allay  nervous  irritation  ;  but  in  over- 
doses it  is  poisonous  and  may  produce 
death. 

Cam'phora  Of-fis-i-na'rum.*  The 
plant  which  yields  the  officinal  damphor. 

Casn'pho-rae  Flo'res.*  ("Flowers 
of  Camphor.")  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  sublimated  camphor. 

Cam'pho-rate.  [Cam'phoras,a'ri's.] 
A  combination  of  camphoric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Cam'pho-rat-ed.  [Camphora'tus ; 
from  cam'phora.']  Having  camphor,  or 
combined  with  camphor. 

Cam-phor'ic.  [Camphor'icus ; 
from  cam'phora,  "camphor."]  Belong- 
ing to  camphor.  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  camphor. 

€amp-Vin'e-gar  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows. Steep  in  the  best  vinegar  for  a 
month  one  drachm  of  cayenne  pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  soy,  and  four  of 
walnut  ketchup,  six  anchovies  chopped, 
and  a  small  clove  of  garlic  minced  fine. 
Shake  it  frequently,  strain  through  a 
tamis,  and  keep  it  well  corked  in  small 
bottles. 

Cam-py-lot'ro-pous.  [From  kolu- 
nv\o$,  "curved,"  and  Tpfaa),  to  "turn."] 
A  term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants, 
when  its  axis,  instead  of  remaining  rec- 
tilinear, is  curved  down  upon  itself,  the 
base  of  the  nucleus  still  continuing  to 
be  contiguous  to  the  hilum. 

Cam'wood.  A  red  dye-wood,  prin- 
cipally obtained  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

Ca-nal'.  [From  cana'lis,  a  "channel," 
or  "pipe."]  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  any 
passage  in  the  body. 

Canal  of  Fonta'na.  A  minute  vas- 
cular canal  situated  within  the  ciliary 
ligament,  and  so  named  from  its  disco- 
verer. It  is  also  termed  the  ciliary 
canal. 

Canal  op  Petit  (peh-te').  A  trian- 
gular canal  situated  immediately  around 
the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  lens : 
so  named  from  its  discoverer.  When 
distended  with   air  or  size-injection,  it 
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presents  a  plaited  appearance,  and  has 
hence  been  called  by  the  French  canal 

<jo<lronne. 

Can-a-lic-u-la'tus.-  [From  eana~ 
h'c'it/us.]  Having  a  little  canal  or 
channel:  channelled;  canalic'ulated. 

Can-a-lic'u-li.--  the  plural  of  Can- 
a- lie  u-1  us.  The  name  given  by  Mor- 
gagni  to  some  large  lacuna)  which  secrete 
mucus  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

<  an-a-lie  u-lus.  [The  diminutive 
of  cana'li*.]     A  small  channel  or  vessel. 

Ca-na'lis,*  plural  Ca-na'les.  [From 
can'na,  a  ''hollow  reed."]  A  canal,  or 
channel.  Applied  to  blood-vessels,  cavi- 
ties, etc.     See  Alveus. 

Cana'lis  Ar-te-ri-o'sus.*  ("  Ar- 
terial Canal.")  A  blood-vessel  which 
unites  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
in  the  foetus. 

Cana'lis  Ve-no'sns.*  ("Venous 
Canal.")  A  canal  which  conveys  the 
blood  from  the  reuse  portse  of  the  liver 
to  the  ascending  vena  cava  in  the 
foetus. 

Can-cel-la'tus.*  [From  cancel' li.] 
Having  a  latticed  appearance:  cancel- 
lated. 

Can-cel'li,*  gen.  Cancello'rum. 
Lattices  :  minute  divisions  in  the  reticu- 
late 1  structure  of  bones. 

Can'cer,*  gen.  Can'eri,  .or  Can'- 
cer-is.  A  crab.  A  genus  of  Crustacea 
Malacostraea. 

Cancer.*  [Literally,  a  "crab,"  the 
turgid  veins  around  it  being  supposed 
to  resemble  a  crab's  claws.]  A  painful 
scirrhous  tumor,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.     See  Carcinoma. 

Cancer  As'ta-cus.*  The  craw-fish, 
affording  the  Lapilli  cancrorum,  or 
crabs'  eyes. 

Can'cerMun-di-to'rum.*  ("  Chim- 
ney-Sweeper's Cancer.")  See  Cancer 
Scroti. 

Cancer  Pa-gu'rns.*  The  crab-fish, 
affording  the  Chelae  cancrorum,  or  crabs' 
claws. 

Cancer  Scro'ti.*  ("Cancer  of  the 
Scrotum"),  called  also  Chimney-Sweep- 
er's Cancer  (Can'cer  Mundito' rum).  A 
form  of  cancer  to  which  chimney-sweep- 
ers are  especially  exposed,  on  account 
of  the  irritating  effects  of  soot. 

Can'eri,*  gen.  Can-cro'rum.  The 
plural  of  can'cer 

Cancroid. 
enn'cer,  and   eidog,  a  "form."]     Resem 
blincr  cancer. 

Cancroide,  koN«'kro%ed'.  The  French 
form  of  the  preceding  term. 
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Can-cro'rnm  [sec  Cancri]  Che'he.* 
("Crabs'  Claws.")  The  claws  of  the 
Cancer  pagurua,  the  black-clawed,  or 
large,  edible  crab  :  these,  when  prepared 
by  grinding,  constitute  the  prepared 
crabs'  claws  of  the  shops,  formerly  used 
to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Cancrorum  La-pflll*  ("Crabs' 
Stones"),  and  Cancrorum  Oc'u-li* 
("  Crabs'  Eyes"),  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  preceding. 

Can'crum.*  Low  Latin  for  "can- 
ker." It  appears  to  be  used  only  in  the 
following  phrase. 

Cancrum  O'ris.*  ("Canker  of  the 
Mouth.")  A'  deep,  foul,  fetid,  irregu- 
lar ulcer  inside  the  lips  and  cheeks :  often 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood. 

Can 'die-Tree  Oil.  A  solid  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  of  the  Croton  sebi/e- 
rum,  or  Candle-tree,  a  native  of  China. 
It  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making 
candles. 

Ca-nel'la.*  [From  can'na,  a  "reed."] 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Dodecan- 
dria,  natural  order  J/eliacese.  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the  bark  of 
Canella,  alba;  the  Canella?  alba?  cortex 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Canel'la  Al  foa.*  ("  White  Canella.") 
The  laurel-leaved  canella,  yielding  a 
bark  somewhat  resembling  cinnamon. 

Ca-nic-u-la'ris.*  [From  canic'ula, 
a  "little  dog,"  the  "dog-star."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  the 
Dl'es  canicula* res,  or  dog-days. 

Can 'inc.  [Cani'nns;  from  ca'nis, 
a  "dog."]     Belonging  to  the  dog. 

Canine  Appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Canine  Madness.  See  Hydropho- 
bia. 

Can ' in e  Teeth.  [Den'tesCani'ni 
or  Cuspida'ti.]  Eye-teeth:  the  four 
teeth  which  immediately  adjoin  the  in- 
cisors. 

Ca-ni 'litis  Mus'cu-lus,*  or  Can'ine 
Mus'cle.     The  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Cani'nusRi'sus.*("  Canine  laugh.") 
An  involuntary  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  canine  muscle,  causing  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  sardonic  laugh. 

Cani'nus  Spasmus.*  The  Spasmus 
cynicus. 

Canities,-  ka-nish'e-ez.  [From  caf- 
nus,  "gray-haired."]  Grayness  of  the 
hair. 

Can'na,  or  Can'na  Starch.  The 
fecula  prepared  from  the  rhizoma  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  canna,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  arrow-rook 
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Cannabinaceav*kan-na-be-na'she-e, 
or  Can-na-bin'e-ae.*  [From  Can' nobis, 
"  hemp."]  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  hemp  and  hop, 
which  have  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
properties. 

Can'na-bine.  [Camiabi'na;  from 
Can'nabis,  "hemp."]  A  resin  extracted 
from  the  Cannabis  Indiea. 

Can'na-bis.*  [Gr.  Kapvaltg.]  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia,  natural 
order  Cannabinacese  (formerly  assigned 
to  Urticacex).     Hemp. 

Cannabis  In'cli-ca.-  ("Indian 
Hemp.")  A  kind  of  hemp  well  known 
in  South  America,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
India,  etc.,  the  leaves  of  which  furnish 
an  intoxicating  drug  called  Bhang,  or 
Bang,  or  Bangue,  among  the  Hindoos, 
Hashish  by  the  Arabs,  Maslnch  by  the 
Turks,  and  among  the  Hottentots  Dacha. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  variety  of 
the  common  hemp,  or  Cannabis  sativa. 

Cannabis  Sa-ti'va.-  (Fr.  Chanvre, 
shoxvr.)  The  systematic  name  of  com- 
mon hemp.     See  preceding  article. 

Can'na?,*  the  plural  of  Can'na,  a 
"reed,"  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
an  order  of  plants.  See  Zingiberace^e 
or  MarantacejE. 

Can'nel  Coal.  A  bituminous  sub- 
stance which  yields  on  combustion  a 
bright  flame  without  smoke.  The  term 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  candle  coal, 
in  allusion  to  its  illuminating  properties. 

Can'nu-Ia.*  [The  diminutive  of 
can'na,  a  "reed."]  A  tubular  surgical 
instrument,  introduced  by  means  of  a 
stilette  into  a  cavity  or  tumor,  for  draw- 
ing off  fluid. 

Can-thar'i-desv*  The  plural  of 
Cantharis,  which  see. 

Can-thar 'i-din.  [Cantharidi'na ; 
from  eah'thariSj  the  "Spanish  fly."]  A 
peculiar  substance  in  Cantharides,  on 
which  their  vesicating  quality  depends. 

Can'tha-risy*  plural  Can-thar'i- 
des.  [From  Kivdapog,  a  "beetle"]  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  j|  of  the  blistering- 
fly  ;  the  Can'tharis  vesica  to' ria ;  called 
also  the  Mns'ca  Hispanio'la  ("Spanish 
fly"),  Lyt'ta  vesicate' ria,  and  Mel'oe  vesi- 
cato'rius. 

Cantharis  Vesicatoria.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

Can-thi'tis.*  [From  can' thus.]  In- 
flammation of  one  or  both  canthi. 

Can'tho-plas-ty.  [Canthoplas'- 
tia:  from  KauOog,  the  "angle  of  the  eye," 
and  rrXiioTTrj.  to  "form."]  The  operation 
of  transplanting  a  portion  of  the  con- 


junctiva of  the  eyeball  to  the  external 
canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

Can'thus,*  plural  Can'thi.  [Gr.  kolv- 
dog.]  The  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  eyelids ;  the  internal  being  the 
greater,  the  external  the  lesser,  canthus. 

Can  ton's  Phos'pho-rns.  A  sub- 
stance made  by  exposing  calcined  oyster- 
shells  and  sulphur  to  a  red  heat.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  shining  in  the  dark. 

Camala.     See  Cannula. 

Caoutchouc,*  koo'ehook,  or  ka-oo'- 
chook.  Elastic  gum,  or  India  rubber; 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Hsei-en  Caout- 
chouc, Jatropa  elastiea,  Ficus  Indiea, 
and  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

Caoutchoncin,  koo'choo-sin. 

[Caoutchouci'na.]  The  principle  on 
which  the  properties  of  caoutchouc  de- 
pend. 

Cap.=  Ca'pe*  "take,"  or  Ca'piat, 
"let  him  take.'* 

Ca'pers.  The  pickled  buds  of  the 
Cap'paris  spino'sa,  a  low  shrub  growing 
out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls  and  the 
fissures  of  rocks  in  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Syria. 

Capillaire,  ka^el'laiR'.  [From  Ca- 
pil'lu8  Ven'eris,  "  Venus's  hair."]  A 
syrup  made  with  sugar  or  honey  from 
the  fern  termed  Adian'tum  capil'lnsVen'  - 
eris  (popularly  known  as  "Maiden's- 
hair").  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  other  syrups  made  in  imitation; 
of  the  above.  Capillaire  is  employed  as 
a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

Cap'il-Ia-ry.  [Capilla'ris ;  from 
capil'lus,  "hair."]  Resembling  a  hair 
in  size.  Applied  to  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  arteries  terminating  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  etc., — in  other  words, 
to  the  vessels  which  intervene  between 
the  minute  arteries  and  veins;  often 
called  capillaries. 

Cap-il-lic'u-Ius,*  plural  Cap-il-lic'- 
u-li.  [Diminutive  of  capil'lus,  the 
"hair."]  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the 
arterial  and  venous  radicles  pervading, 
more  minutely  than  the  capillaries,  the 
ultimate  elements  of  every  organ. 

Cap-il-li-fo'li-ous.  [Capillifo'- 

lius;  from  capil'lus,  ''hair,"  SLndfo'lium, 
a  "leaf."]      Having  hair-like  leaves. 

Ca-pil'li-form.  [Capiltifor'mfs : 
from  capif'l us,  u  hair."]   Formed  like  hair. 

Ca-pis'triim.*  [From  ca'pio,  to 
"take."]  Literally,  a  "bridle."  The 
single  split-cloth  bandage;  so  called 
from  its  being  used  to  support  the  lower 
jaw  like  a  bridle. 
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Cap'I-ta,*  gen.  (  ap  I-dun,  the  plu- 
ral of  Caput,  which  see. 

<  ap  I-tnl.   [Capita' lLs:  from  ea'put, 

the   "head"  or   "life."]     Belonging   to 

the  head  or  life, — and,  hence,  of  great  or 
vital  importance.  The  upper  part  of  an 
alembic.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
to  medicines  for  the  head, — Capita' lia 
vied  ita  men' ta.  Also  applied  in  Surgery 
to  the  more  important  operations. 

(  aj>  i-!;Hc.  [Capita'tiis;  from  car- 
jmt,  a  "head."]  Growing  in  heads;  a 
term  used  in  Botany. 

Capitellatu.s.    The  same  as  Capitu- 

LATB. 

€ap!-tl-lw'vi-uiii.*  [From  ea'put, 
the  "head,"  and  la'o,  to  "wash."]  A 
bath  for  the  head. 

iapl-tis,*  the  genitive  of  Ca'put,  the 
"head." 

Ca-pit'n-Iate,  or  Ca-pit'n-lat-ed. 
[Capitula'tus.]  Having  a  capiudum, 
or  knob  on  the  top. 

€a-pit'u-lum.*  [The  diminutive  of 
ea'put.]  A  little  head,  or  knob.  A  pro- 
tuberance of  bone  received  into  a  hollow 
portion  of  another  bone.  A  kind  of  in- 
florescence consisting  of  a  number  of 
flowers  in  a  globular  form  on  a  common 
pe-luncle.     An  alembic. 

Capivi  Oil.     See  Copaiba. 

Cap'iio-nior.-  [From       tear-so;, 

"smoke,"  and  uoipa,  "part;"  so  called 
from  its  being  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
smoke.]  A  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
— the  oily  ingredient  in  tar  which  can 
dissolve  caoutchouc.  It  occurs  along 
with  creasote  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar. 

€apparidaceav*kap-par-e-da'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  plants,  including  the 
Cap'paris  (caper).  They  have  all  a 
strong  pungent,  or  even  acrid,  taste, 
and  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard.     Some  of  them  are  poisonous. 

Cap-pa-rid'e-av*  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Capparidacbjb. 

Cap'rate.  [Ca'pras,  s/fi*.]  A  com- 
bination of  eapric  acid  with  a  base. 

€a-pre'o-Iate,  Ca-pre'o-la-ry.  [Ca- 
priH>la'tJis,  Capreola'ris;  from  ca- 
pre'ofns,  a  "tendril."]  Applied  to  the 
spermatic  vessels,  or  Yasa  capreolaria, 
from  their  twisted  appearance. 

l-ap'ric  Ac'id.  [From  cap'ra,  a 
"she-goat."]  A  volatile  acid,  a  con- 
stituent of  butter  from  the  milk  of  the 
goat  or  cow. 

Cap'ri-da*.-   [From  ca'per,  a  "goat"] 
A  family  of  animals  of  which  the  goat 
is  the  type. 
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Cap-rl-fo'H-a,*  the  plural  of  Capri- 
fo'lium,  the  "honeysuckle,"  forming  the 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants.     See  CaprifoliacejEU 

Caprifoliacese,*  kap-re-fo-le-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Caprifo'linm,  the  "  honey- 
suckle."] A  natural  order  of  plants, 
comprising  the  honeysuckle,  elder  and 
viburnum.  The  leaves  of  the  elder  are 
emetic  and  cathartic;  and  these  proper- 
ties are  possessed  in  some  degree  by 
most  of  the  genera  of  this  order. 

Cap'ro-ate.  [Cap'roau,  a'/i'*.]  A 
combination  of  caproic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ca-pro'ic  A$'id.  [Capro'icum 
A^'idiim;  probably  from  cap'ra,  a 
"she-goat,"  the  milk  of  which  is  often 
used  in  making  butter.]  An  oily,  limpid 
liquid,  obtained  from  the  caproate  of 
baryta,  and  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  butter. 

Cap'si-fin.  An  acrid,  soft  resin, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  Captienm  annnnm  in  ether 
and  evaporating  the  etherial  solution. 

Cap'si-cuiii.*  [From  ku-tu),  to  "de- 
vour," to  "bite."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  Pe.utandria,  natural  order  So- 
lanacesc.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  of  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  Capsicum 
aiutuum,  and  other  species  of  capsicum. 

Capsicum  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
without  any  narcotic  effect.  Whether 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  ex- 
ternally, it  causes  a  decided  sense  of 
heat  or  burning;  but  its  influence  upon 
the  general  system  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  local  action.  Capsicum  is  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and 
rubefacient. 

Capsicum  Au'uu-uni.'  The  Cap- 
sicum, Cayenne,  or  Guinea-pepper  plant. 

Capsicum  Fru-tes'^eiis.'  The 
species  which  yields  the  capsules  mostly 
sold  as  Guinea  pepper  and  bird  pepper. 

Cap'su-la.*  [Diminutive  of  eap'aa, 
a  "box."]  A  capsule.  A  membranous 
bag,  containing  some  part,  or  organ,  or 
the  extremities  of  bones  forming  a  joint. 
A  membranous  pericarp  which  splits  in 
a  determinate  manner. 

Cap'so-lai*  Ug-'a-ment.  [Ug-a- 
meii'tuniCapsula're.]  A  kind  of  liga- 
mentous bag  surrounding  every  movable 
articulation,  and  containing  the  synovia. 

Capsule  of  <;iissou.  See  Glisson, 
Capsule  of. 

Capsule.  Ro'ual.  The  Renal  Cap- 
sules (Cap'sulse  rena'le*)  are  two  yellow- 
ish, triangular  and  flattened  bodies,  lying 
over  the  kidneys  in  the  foetus,  in  which 
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they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. In  the  adult  they  are  two  lobes. 
Called,  also,  supra-renal  capsules. 

Cap-su-lif'er-ous.  [Capsulif'er- 
ns;  from  cap'sula,  a  "capsule,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Containing  capsules, 

Cap-su-li'tis,  idti.%  [From  cap' aula, 
a  "capsule."]  Inflammation  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  eye. 

Ca'put,*  gen.  Cap'I-tis.  The  head, 
consisting  of  the  cranium,  or  skull,  and 
the  face.  Also  applied  to  any  prominent 
object  like  a  head. 

Caput  Co'li.*  The  "head  of  the 
colon," — that  is,  the  Caecum. 

Ca'put  Cial-li-nag'I-nis.*  The  Ye' - 
ru  monta'num,  or  prominent  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane  in  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra. 

Caramel,  kaYa'mel'.  The  French 
name  for  sugar  partly  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

Car'a-paee.  Applied  in  Zoology  to 
the  hard  covering  or  shell  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Chelonia. 

Car 'a- way.     The  Garum  carui. 

Car'bo Anima'lis.*  ("Animal  Char- 
coal.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  animal  charcoal  prepared  from 
bone.     See  Carbon,  Animal. 

Car'bo  Ug'ni.*  ("Charcoal  of 
Wood.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
charcoal. 

Car'bon.  [Carbo'ninra;  from 
car'bo,  a  "coal."]  The  basis  of  char- 
coal; also,  charcoal  itself.  Carbon  is 
found  pure  in  the  diamond. 

Car'bon,  Aii'i-mal.  Animal  char- 
coal, bone  charcoal,  and  ivory-black,  are 
names  applied  to  bones  calcined  or  con- 
verted into  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel. 
Animal  charcoal  is  also  prepared  by  cal- 
cining dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  clip- 
pings of  hides,  etc.,  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  washing  the 
calcined  mass  afterwards  with  water. 
Animal  charcoal  is  principally  used  to 
decolorize  vegetable  principles,  such  as 
gallic  acid,  quinia,  veratria,  etc. 

Car'bon,  Min'e-ral.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  charcoal  with  various  propor- 
tions of  earth  and  iron,  without  bitu- 
men. It  has  a  silky  lustre,  and  the 
fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  occurs 
stratified  with  various  kinds  of  coal. 

Car-bo- na'ceous.  [Carbona'ceus; 
from  car'bo,  "coal,"  "carbon."]  Of  the 
nature  of  carbon. 

Car'bo-nate.  [Carbo'nas,  a'tis; 
from  the  same.]  A  combination  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  a  base. 


Car-bon'ic  A$'id.     [Carbon'icnm 

Ac'idum;  from  car'bo,  "coal."]  An 
acid  formed  in  the  burning  of  charcoal, 
and  very  abundant  in  nature,  composing 
0.44  of  the  weight  of  limestone,  marble, 
etc.  Iu  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
it  constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  often  found  in  mines, 
dry  wells,  etc.  When  unmixed  or  nearly 
so  (as  it  frequently  is  in  mines,  and  in 
ill-ventilated  roonij  where  charcoal  is 
burning),  breathing  it  proves  extremely 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal  to  animal  life. 
See  Choke-Damp,  and  Poisons. 

Carbonic  ©x'ide.  A  colorless  gas, 
formed  when  carbon  is  burned  with  an 
imperfect  supply  of  oxygen. 

Car-bo-nif  'er-ous.  [Carbonif  er- 
us:  from  car'bo,  "coal,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear/']     Having  or  containing  coal. 

Car-bon-i-za'tion.  [Carbon  iza'- 
tio,  o'n.'s;  from  car'bon.]  The  process 
of  converting  organic  substances  into 
charcoal. 

Car'bun-cle.  [Carbun 'cuius;  the 
diminutive  of  car'bo,  "coal."]  The  name 
of  a  gem  of  a  deep  bright-red  color. 
Applied  in  Surgery  to  an  inflammation 
of  a  gangrenous  nature  attended  with  a 
severe  sense  of  burning.  The  same  as 
Anthrax. 

Car'bu-ret.  [Carbure'Um ;  from 
car'bon.]  The  combination  of  carbon 
with  another  substance. 

Car'bu-ret-ted.  [From  carbure'tum, 
a  "carburet."]  Of  the  nature  of  a  car- 
buret. 

Car'buretted  Hy'dro-gen.  A 
colorless,  inflammable  gas,  abundantly 
formed  in  nature  in  stagnant  pools, 
wherever  vegetables  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  putrefaction  :  it  also  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  gas  obtained  from  coal. 
Of  this  gas  there  are  two  kinds:  the  one 
termed  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
found  abundantly  in  some  coal-mines, 
where,  under  the  name  of  fire-damp,  it 
was  the  cause  of  those  terrible  explosions 
which  were  so  common  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  safety-lamp  by  Davy.  The 
other  kind,  called  heavy  carburetted  hy- 
drogen or  olefiant  gas,  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  gas  used  to  light  cur  streets. 

Car-cl-iio'ma,  m'tis.*  [From  kh(jkipo<;, 
an  "eating  ulcer."]     A  name  fcr  cancer. 

Car-c. 3 -no m 'a-tons.  [Careinom 'a- 
tus;  from  carcino'ma.]  Belonging  to 
co  rrinoma. 

Car-dam 'f-ne  Pra-ten'sis.*  The 
cuckoo  flower,  which  yields  cardamino 
flowers;  the  Nastur'tium  aquat'icum. 
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Car  da-mom,        <  'ardamo  mum.] 

The  fruit  of  several  species  of  EUttaria 
and  Amomum,  the  capsules  of  which  fur- 
nish a  warm  and  pleasant  aromatic. 

Car'dl-a.*  [Gr.  Ka^ia.]  The  heart; 
also  the  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

Car'di-ac.  [Cardi'acus;  from  car'- 
dia.]  Belonging  to  the  heart.  Applied 
to  the  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 
Also  applied  to  invigorating  medicines. 

Car'di-ac  Plex'us.  [Plex'us  Car- 
di'acus.]  The  principal  cardiac  plexus 
is  situated  on  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  middle  and  inferior  cardiac  nerves. 
There  are  two  other  cardiac  plexuses, — 
the  one  termed  anterior,  and  the  other 
posterior, — situated  respectively  before 
and  behind  the  ascending  aorta,  near 
its  origin. 

Car-di'a-grra.*  [From  Kapdia,  and  aypa, 
a  "seizure."]     Pain  or  gout  of  the  heart. 

Car-di-al'gi-a.*  [From  Kapdia,  the 
"heart."  and  ii\yo;,  "pain."]  An  uneasy 
or  painful  sensation  in  the  stomach; 
heart-burn  :  car'dialgy. 

Cardianastrophe.  See  Ectopia 
Cordis. 

Car-di-ec'ta-sis.*  [From  Kapdia,  the 
"heart,"  and  eKraaig,  "extension"  or 
"dilatation."]     Dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Car'dl-o-cele.*  [From  Kapdia,  and 
xijXri,  a  "tumor."]  The  protrusion  of  the 
heart  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cardi-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  car'dia, 
and  dhvvj\,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the  heart. 
See  Cardiagra. 

Car-dl-©s'mus,*  or  Kar-di-og'- 
mos.*  Another  term  for  cardialgia. 
Sometimes  applied  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  to  AngV na  pectoris. 

Car-di-o-pal'mus.*  [From  Kapdia, 
the  "heart,"  and  na^pog,  "palpitation."] 
See  Cardiotromus. 

Cardi-o-per-i-car-di'tis,  idis* 
[From  car'dia,  and  pericardi'tis.]  In- 
flammation of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 
Cardiorhexis,*karxde-o-rex'is.  [From 
Kapdia,  the  "heart,"  and  fi^ts,  a  "break- 
ing" or  "laceration."]  Rupture  of  the 
heart. 

Car-di-ot'ro-mus.*  [From  Kapdia, 
the  "heart,"  and  rpopog,  a  "trembling."] 
Fluttering  of  the  heart. 

Car-<li'tis.;:  [From  Kapdia,  the  "heart."] 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Phlegmasim,  class  Pyrexia,  of 
Cullen'a  Nosology. 

Car'do,*  gen.  Car'dl-nis.     A  hino:e. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  articulation 
called  (jrinali/mus. 
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Caribean  Bark.  See  Bark,  Cari- 
BEAN. 

Car'I-ca  Pa-pa 'y a.*  The  Papaw- 
tree  ;  the  milky  juice  of  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  fibrin  resembling  animal 
matter. 

Car  I-ca?  Fruc'tus.*  The  preserved 
fruit  of  the  fig.     See.Ficus  Carica. 

Ca'rl-es.;:  (Literally,  "rottenness.") 
A  disease  of  bones,  analogous  to  ulcera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts. 

Ca-ri'na.*  (Literally,  the  "  keel  of  a 
ship.")  Applied  in  Botany  to  the  lower 
petal  of  the  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Car  a-nate,  or  Car'i-nat-ed.  [Cari- 
na'tus;  from  cari'na.]  Keel-shaped. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  etc. 

(a'ri-ous.  [Cario'sus;  from  ca'ries.'] 
Having,  or  affected  with,  caries. 

Car-min  'a- 1 1  ve.  [Carminati' vus : 
f:om  car' men,  a  "song"  or  "charm."] 
Applied  to  medicines  which  assuage 
pain  and  relieve  flatulence. 

Carmine.  A  most  beautiful  color- 
ing matter  or  pigment,  prepared  from 
cochineal  combined  with  alumina  and 
the  oxide  of  tin ;  also  called  Goccinel- 
lin. 

Carnese  Columnse.     See  Columns 

CaRXEjE. 

Car'ne-us.*  [From  ca'ro,  car'nis, 
"flesh,"  "fleshy."]  Belonging  to  flesh: 
car'neous.     See  Carxosus. 

Car-ni-fi-ca'tion.    [Carnifica'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ca'ro,  "flesh,"  and  /o,  to 
"become."]  The  change  of  any  texture 
of  the  animal  body  into  flesh.  The  term 
has  been  applied  by  Laennec  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  lungs  when  they  have 
become  converted  into  a  substance  re- 
sembling muscular  flesh. 

Car-ni-for'niis.:;:  [From  ca'ro, 
"flesh."]     Resembling  flesh. 

Car-niv'o-ra.*  [From  ca'ro,  "flesh," 
and  vo'ro,  to  "devour."]  A  term  applied 
to  animals  which  feed  upon  flesh;  more 
especially  to  that  tribe  of  the  Mammalia, 
such  as  the  wolf,  lion,  etc.,  whose  teeth 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  seizing  and 
destroying  living  animals. 

Car-niv'o-rous.  [Carniv'orus ; 
from  the  same,]  Flesh-devouring,  or 
feeding  on  flesh. 

Car-no'sus.*  [From  ca'ro,  "flesh."] 
Fleshy;  full  of  flesh  :  car'nose.  Applied 
in  the  plural  to  an  order  of  Polypi. 

Ca'ro,*  gen.  Car'nis.  The  red  fibrous 
part,  or  belly,  of  muscles;  the  flesh.  Also 
the  soft  portion  of  fruits. 

Car-o-la'na  Pink.  The  Spigelia 
Marilandica. 
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Caroncnle,  k&Yfap'kiil'.  The  French 
term  for  Caruncula,  which  see. 

Ca-ro'ta.;:  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
(Loud,  and  U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  carrot  (Dau'ctts  euro' to). 

Ca-rot'I-ciis.*  [From  Kayow,  to  "stu- 
pefy."] Having  power  to  stupefy  :  ca- 
rot'id.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Carot'iea)  to  narcotics. 

Ca-rot'id.  [Caro'tis,  id  is;  from 
Kapoo),  to  "stupefy."]  Applied  to  an 
artery  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  carrying 
blood  to  the  head.  They  were  so  named 
from  nn  idea  that  tying  them  would  pro- 
duce coma. 

Car'o-tin.  [Carot'iiraa ;  from  ca- 
ro'ta.]  A  peculiar  crystalline  principle 
of  the  carrot,  or  Daucus  carota. 

Car'pal.  [Carpa'lis.]  Belonging 
to  the  carpus,  or  wrist. 

Car'pel.  [Carpel 'liiim.  or  Car- 
pel'lum:  from  KapTrog,  "  fruit."]  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  a  simple  pistil,  or  to 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  pistil. 
—(Gray.) 

Car-phol'o-£y.  [Carpliolo'gia; 
from  Kaptioq,  "chaff,"  and  Acyco,  to  "col- 
lect."] The  movements  of  delirious  pa- 
tients in  searching  for  or  grasping  at 
imaginary  objects,  picking  the  bed- 
clothes, etc. :  floccilation.  It  is  consi- 
dered a  very  unfavorable  symptom  in 
fevers. 

Car-pol'o-£y.  [Carpolo'gia ;  from 
Kap~6g,  "fruit,"  and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."] 
A  description  of  fruits  or  seeds :  that 
part  of  Botany  which  treats  of  the  fruits 
or  seeds  of  plants. 

Car-pot'i-eus.*  [From Kafrrog,  "fruit," 
"offspring."]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Carpot'ica)  to  an  order  of  Dr. 
Good's  class  Genet  tea,  or  diseases  affect- 
ing impregnation  :  carpot'ic. 

Car'pns.*  [Gr.  Kapxog.]  The  Latin 
term  for  the  Wrist,  which  see. 

Car'ra-geen  Moss,  Car'ra-gheen 
Moss.  A  species  of  moss,  or  sea-weed, 
found  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of  North- 
ern Europe,  and  in  Carragheen,  near 
Waterford,  Ireland. 

Car-ra-gee'nin.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter called  by  some  writers  vegetable  jelly, 
by  others  pectin. 

Carrara  (kar-ra-'ra-)  Wa'ter.  The 
name  of  a  liquid  prepared  in  imitation 
of  the  qualities  of  certain  springs  of 
Carrara,  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  marble- 
quarries. 

Car'ron  Oil.  So  called  because  used 
at  the  Carron  Iron-Works,  in  Scotland. 


The  Linimentum   Aquse   CaCcis,  or   Linp 
mentum  Calcis,  which  see. 

Car'tlta-min,  Car'ttia-mine,  or 
Car'tham-ic  Ac-'id.  A  red  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  safflower. 

Car'tlia-mus  Tine-to'rI-us.*  The 
safflower,  or  bastard  saffron.  A  plant 
of  the  order  Composite ;  the  flowers  are 
used  by  dyers.  The  seeds  are  cathartic 
and  diuretic. 

Car'ta-lage.  [Cartila'go,  iuis.  As 
if  Carnilage,  from  ca'ro,  " flesh,"  and 
a' go,  to  "yield."]  A  pearly  white,  glis- 
tening, elastic,  uniform  substance,  ad- 
hering to  articular  surfaces  of  bones. 

Car-ti-lag-'i-nons,  or  Car-ti-la- 
gin'e-ous.  [Cartilagin'eus,  or  Car- 
tilagiaio'sus.]  Of  the  nature  of  car- 
tilage. Applied  in  Botany  to  leaves 
having  a  hard  margin  of  different  sub- 
stance from  the  disk. 

Car'ti-i.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(British  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Ca'rum 
car'ui. 

Ca'rum.*  [From  the  Arabic  Carvi, 
or  CarviaJ]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Pcntandria,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
ferse.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Carum 
carui. 

Ca'rom  Car'u-i.-  The  caraway 
plant. 

Ca-run'cu-la,*  plural  Ca-rnn'cn- 
Ue.  [Diminutive  of  ca'ro,  "flesh."]  A 
little  fleshy  excrescence  :  a  car'uncle. 

Carum'ewla  I^aeh-ry-ma'lis.*  [Fr. 
Caronculc  lacrymale,  kaxr6NG'kiil'  la'kre*- 
mal'.]  The  small,  red  body  situated  in 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Ca-run'cu-lae  Myr-ti-for'mes.* 
The  remnants  of  the  lacerated  hymen, 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number. 

Ca'riis.*  [Gr.  xaposJ]  A  deep,  heavy 
sleep  :  lethargy. 

Caryopliyllaceae,*  kar-e-of-il-la'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants,  in- 
cluding the  Dianthus,  carnation,  and 
pink,  and  many  weeds.  Named  from 
Caryophyllus,  the  specific  name  of  the 
carnation  or  clove-pink. 

Caryopttyllata.*  [From  caryo- 
phyl'lus,  the  "  clove-tree."]  See  Geum 
UrbAitum. 

Car-y-o-pltyl'le-se.*  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.     See  Carv- 

OPHVLT.ACEJE. 

Car-y-o-phyTIie  A$'i«l.    [From  the 

same.]     Eugenic    acid ;    clove    acid,    or 
heavy  oil  of  cloves :  one  of  the  two  oils 
composing    oil  of  cloves :    the    other   is 
I  light  oil,  called  clove  hydro-carbon. 
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Car-y-o-5>h$  llin.  [From  the  same.] 
Clove  sab-rosin  ;  a  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  cloves  by  alcohol. 

Car-y-o-phyl'lum.1-        [From      the 

same.]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Brit. 
Ph.)  for  the  unexpanded  flower  of  Cary- 
vjthjllmt  aromaticutm     See  Clove. 

Car-y-o-pliyl'lus.*  [From  Kapvov,  a 
"nut,"  and  QnXkoir,  a  ''leaf,"  because  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  nut 
plant.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Polgandria,  natural  order  Myrtaceee. 
Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  and 
U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  Clove,  which  see. 

Caryophyl'lus  Ar-o-mat'I-cus.* 
The  systematic  name  of  the  clove-tree. 
Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Dub.  Ph.) 
for  the  clove.     See  Clove. 

Car-y-op'sis.*  [From  laipvov,  a  "nut/* 
and  (iipti,  an  "appearance."]  In  Botany, 
a  one-seeded  pericarp,  adhering  closely 
to  the  integument  of  the  seed,  as  in  oats, 
rice,  etc. 

Cas-ea-ril'la.*  [Diminutive  of  cas'- 
cara,  the  Spanish  word  for  "bark/'] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  bark 
of  the  Gro'tmi  eleuthe'ria. 

Cascarillse  Cortex.*  ("Bark  of 
Cascanlla.")     See  Cascarilla. 

Ca'se-in,  Ca'se-ine,  or  Ca'se-um.* 
[From  ca'seus,  "cheese."]  The  albumen 
of  milk ;  the  curd  separated  from  milk 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  rennet, 
constituting  the  basis  of  cheese  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

Caseous,  ka'she-us,  or  ka'se-us. 
[Caseo'sus;  from  ca'seus,  "cheese."] 
Having,  or  full  of,  cheese :  cheesy. 

Ca-sliew'-Tree.  The  Anacar'dhnn 
Occidenta'le,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacem,  found  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  produces  a  kidney- 
shaped  nut,  yielding  a  caustic  oil,  which 
is  used  as  a  marking-ink,  and  also  as  a 
remedy  for  warts,  etc. 

Cassava,*  kas-sa'va.  A  fecula  sepa- 
rated from  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
Janipha  Manihot,  and  exposed  to  heat; 
a  principal  article  of  diet  in  South 
America.  The  same  substance  differently 
prepared  and  granulated  constitutes 
tapioca. 

Casserian  (Ganglion).  See  Gas- 
si:  imax. 

Cassia,  ^  kash'e-a.  [Gr.  Kaala.  or  Karma.] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Deeandria, 
natural  order  Legnminosee.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  (Brit.  Ph.)  of  the 
fruit  of  Cas'sia  fis'tula.  Several  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cassia — e.g.  C.  acuti- 
folia,  C.  elungata,  and  C.  obocata — 
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produce  the  senna  of  commerce.  Se« 
Senna. 

Cassia  Fis'tu-la.*  The  purging  cas- 
sia tree.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (  U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Cassia JUtula. 

Cassia  D.i-m  ;i.  See  Laurus  Cassia. 

Cassia  3Iar-i-Iaii'4li-ea.:-  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (V.X.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  Cassia  Jlarilandica,  or  Ameri- 
can Senna. 

Cassia  Oil.  The  common  oil  of  cin- 
namon, procured  from  cassia. 

Cassia*  (kash'e-e)  Pul'pa.**  ("Pulp 
of  Cassia.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Cas'sia  fis'tula. 

Cassias  (kash'e-us),  Pur' pie  of.  A 
purple-colored  precipitate,  obtained  by 
mixing  the  proto-chloride  of  tin  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Cassonade  (Fr.),  kas'so'nld'.  Raw 
sugar;  the  crystallized  and  dried  por- 
tion of  sugar. 

Cassythacea%*  kas-se-tha'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  consisting  of  one  genus,  the  Cas- 
sy'tha. 

Castaneav*  kas-ta'ne-e,  the  plural 
of  Cas-ta'nl-a,  a  "chesnut."  A  name 
given  by  some  botanists  to  a  natural 
order  including  the  chesnut,  oak,  etc. 
See  Cupulifer^:. 

Cas'tor.  Another  name  for  Casto- 
reum,  which  see. 

Cas'tor  Oil.  [Oleum  Ric'ini.] 
An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Rit/iuus  commu'nis;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  purgatives,  being  at  the  same 
time  mild  and  speedy  in  its  operation. 

Cas-to're-iim.*  [From  cas'tor,  the 
"  beaver."]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
of  a  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained 
from  the  follicles  of  the  prepuce  of  the 
Castor  fiber,  or  beaver.  It  is  a  moderate 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

Cas-tor'I-dav*  [From  cas'tor,  the 
"beaver."]  A  family  of  animals,  of 
which  the  Castor  is  the  type. 

Cas'to-rin,  or  Cas'to-rine.  [Cas- 
tori'na;  from  casto' rcum.]  The  active 
matter  of  castorenm. 

Cas-tra'tion.  [Castra'tio,  o'm's; 
from  cax'tro,  eastra  turn,  to  "cut  off,"  to 
"emasculate."]  The  removal  of  a  testi- 
cle, or  both  ;  orchotomy ;  emasculation. 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  removal  of  the 
anthers  of  a  flower. 

Cas-tren'sis.*  [From  cas'tra,  a 
"camp."]  Applied  to  diseases  which 
soldiers  encamped  under  unhealthy  cir- 
cumstances are  particularly  liable  to,  as 
Febris  castrensis,  "camp-fevev." 
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Casuarinaceav|:'kas-u-ar-i-na'she-e. 
[From  Casuari'  na,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  curious  natural  order 
of  exogenous  trees  without  leaves,  found 
in  Australia.  They  are  prized  for  their 
hard  and  heavy  timber. 

Cat.  =  Cataplas'ma*  A  "  cataplasm." 

Ca'ta  (Kara).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying,  in  composition,  " against/' 
"according  to,"  but  most  frequently 
"down,"  as  in  catarrh  (from  Karafpito), 
literally,  a  "flowing  down."  It  is  often 
an  intensive,  as  in  Catacatjsis,  Cata- 
clysm, and  Catalepsy,  which  see.  Be- 
fore a  vowel  and  before  h  the  final  a  is 
dropped.     See  Cation,  Cathode,  etc. 

Cat-a-cau'sis.-*  [From  *aru*-ai'w,  to 
"burn  completely  up."]  A  term  denoting 
the  phenomenon  called  preternatural  or 
spontaneous  combustion. 

€af/a-c3ysni.  [C'ataclys'mus;  from 
KaTwcXvlco,  to  "inundate."]  A  deluge,  or 
inundation.     An  affusion. 

Cat-a-cous'ti-ca*  (for  pronunciation 
see  Acoustic).  [From  Kara,  "against," 
and  axo-a),  tj  "hear."]  That  branch  of 
Acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected  sounds : 
catacous'tics. 

Cat'a-lep-sy.  [Catalep'sia,and  Cat- 
alep'sis;  from  KaTaXapldi/io,  to  "seize."] 
A  total  suspension  of  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  of  mental  power,  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  continuing:  trance. 

Cat-a-lep'tic.  [C'atalep'ticus.] 

Belonging  to  catalepsy. 

€a-tal'y-sis.*  [From  Kara\voj,  to 
"dissolve."]  A  force  or  power  which 
decomposes  a  compound  body  by  mere 
contact:  thus,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
decomposed  by  contact  with  platinum, 
which  is  termed,  in  consequence,  the 
catalytic  a-jcent 

Cat-a-lyt'ic,  €at-a-lyt'i-cal.  [Ca- 
talyt'icus.]  Belonging  to,  or  causing, 
Catalysis.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine supposed  to  destroy  a  morbific 
agency  in  the  blood.  See  preceding 
article. 

€at-a-me'ni-a,:-  gen.  Cat-a-me-ni- 
o'rum,  found  only  in  the  plural. 
[From  Kara,  "according  to,"  and  fir',  a 
'•month."]  The  monthly  discharge  from 
the  uterus;  otherwise  called  the  menses, 
menstrual  discharge,  or  courses,  etc.  See 
Menses. 

€at-a-phon  I-ca. '■  [From  Kara,  "a- 
gainst,"  and  </»o>v>7,  "sound."]  That 
"branch  of  Acoustics  whic'i  treats  of  the 
reflection  of  sound :  cafaphon'ics. 

Ca-taph'o-ra.-*  [Frjm  Ka-acjispopai, 
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to  "be  weighed  down,"  to  "fall  asleep."] 
The  co'ma  sonniolen'tum  of  many  writers  ; 
a  variety  of  lethargy,  attended  with 
short  remissions,  or  intervals  of  imper- 
fect waking,  sensation,  and  speech. 

Cat'a-plasm.  [€ataplas'ma,  atU; 
from  KaranXdaaui,  to  "  overlay  with  plas- 
ter."] A  soft  application  or  poultice  of 
bread,  linseed-meal,  oat-meal,  etc.,  medi- 
cated or  not. 

Catapotium,*  kat-a-po'she-um. 

[From  Karamitoi,  to  "drink,"  to  "gulp," 
to  "swallow  down."]  A  pill  or  medicine 
to  be  swallowed  without  chewing. 
Written  also  Catapotion. 

Cat'a-ract.  [C'atarac'ta;  from 
Karaf'pdaout,  to  "confound."]  Obstructed 
sight,  produced  by  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  or  its  capsule. 

Ca-ta'ri-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  the 
Nep'eta  cata'ria,  or  catnep. 

Ca-tarrh'.  [Catar'rhus ;  from 
Kara{pku),  to  "flow  down."]  A  common 
cold  in  the  head  or  chest ;  also,  Influenza  ; 
likewise  the  mucous  fluid  poured  out  by 
the  bladder  under  disease  or  catarrh  of 
that  organ,  the  discharge  in  Leucorjhcea, 
or  catarrh  of  the  vagina. 

€a-tarrh'al.  [Catarrha'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  catarrh. 

Cat-a-stag/mus.*  [From  Kara, 
"down,"  and  cranio,  to  "drop,"  to  "flow 
by  drops."]  A  term  applied  by  some 
medical  writers  to  a  defluxion  from  the 
fauces,  etc.     The  same  as  Catarrh. 

Cat-a-stal'tic.  [Catastal'ticus ; 
from  KaTacr-eWu),  to  "restrain."]  Having 
power  to  restrain,  check,  or  astringe. 
Applied  to  medicines  that  check  evacua- 
tions, as  astringent  and  styptic  sub- 
stances ;  the  same  as  Anastaltic.  Ap- 
plied by  M.  Hall  to  the  action  of  the 
Vis  nervosa,  from  above  downwards. 

Catechu,  kat'e-ku.  [Said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Japanese  Kate,  a  "tree," 
and  chu,  "juice."]  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  for  an  extract  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu.  The 
term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  astringent 
extracts,  which  are  imported  under  the 
names  of  terra  japonica  (Japan  earth), 
cutch,  and  gambir. 

Cat-e~elm'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  (some- 
what resembling  gallic  acid)  obtained 
by  Buchner  from  catechu. 

Catli.  =  Cathar'ticus*      "Cathartic/' 

Catli-re-ret'ic,  or  1'ath-e-ret  ic 
[Cathreret'icus;  from  Kadatpccj,  to  "re- 
move."] Mildly  caustic,  as  nitrate  of  silver. 

€a-lliar  sis,;:>        [From    KaQaipu),    to 
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"purge.'*]  Pm-gation  of  the  excrements, 
medically  or  naturally. 

Ca-tliar'tic.  [Cathar'ticus;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  a  medicine  which 
quickens  or  increases  evacuation  from 
the  intestines,  or  produces  purging. 

Ca-t liar  tin.  [Cat  hart  i'ua;  from 
Kadaijxo,  to  ''purge."]  A  peculiar  princi- 
ple obtained  from  jalap  and  senna  leaves, 
on  which  their  purging  quality  depends. 

(a-thar  to-ear'pns  Fis'tu-la.* 

Another  name  for  the  tree  producing 
cassia.     See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Cath'e-ter.*  [Or.  KaOerrip:  from 
KaOiiipi,  to  ''thrust  into.'']  A  surgical 
instrument  like  a  tube,  closed,  but  with 
several  small  perforations  towards  the 
extremity,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  urine  in  cases  of 
retention,  etc. 

Catlie-ter-is'mus.*  [From  cath'- 
eter.]  The  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter :  cath'eterism. 

Cath'ode.  [From  Kara,  "down/'  and 
b66g,  a  "way."]  In  electro-chemical 
action,  that  part  of  the  decomposing 
body  which  the  electric  current  leaves. 

Cath-od'ic.  [Cathod'icus ;  from 
Kara,  "downwards,"  and  btog,  a  "way."] 
Proceeding  downwards.  Applied  by  M. 
Hall  to  the  course  of  action  of  the  ner- 
vous influence.     See  Catastaltictts. 

Ca-tliol'i-con.--  [From  KaBokiKog, 
"universal,"  "unchanging."]  A  pana- 
cea, or  universal  medicine. 

Ca'ti-on.*  [Gr.  Kari'w,  the  present 
participle  of  Kareifii,  to  "go  down,"  to 
"descend."]  Literally,  "descending," 
or  "passing  down."  A  term  in  electro- 
chemical action  for  a  body  that  passes 
to  the  cathode  of  the  decomposing  body. 

Cat'kin.  The  same  as  Amentum, 
which  see. 

Catling.  A  double-edged,  sharp- 
pointed,  straight  knife  for  amputations. 

Catnep.     See  Cataria. 

Cat'o-ehe,*  or  Cat'o-chus.*  [From 
tcarsxfo,  to  "restrain,"  to  "retain,"  to 
"keep."]  A  kind  of  catalepsy  in  which 
the  body  is  kept  rigidly  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. 

Cat-op'trie,  Cat-op 'trl-cal.  [Cat- 
op'trieus:  from  k&totttpo",  a  "mirror."] 
Belonging  to  a  mirror,  or  to  Catoptrics. 

Cat-op'trics.  [Catop'triea:  from 
the  same.]  That  branch  of  Optics  which 
treats  of  the  reflection  of  light. 

Cat's  Eye.  A  mineral  brought  from 
Ceylon:  so  called  from  a  peculiar  play 
of  light  arising  from  white  fibres  inter- 
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spersed.  The  French  call  this  appear- 
ance chatoyant  (sha/twiVyox0'). 

Cat's  Purr.  A  characteristic  sound 
of  the  chest,  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope. 

Cat's  Tail.  The  common  name  for 
the  Ttj ]> Ik i. 

Can 'da  E-qui'iia.*  ("Horse-tail.") 
The  termination  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
giving  off"  a  large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  a 
horse's  tail. 

Caudal.  [Cauda'lis;  from  can' da, 
a  "tail."]     Belonging  to  the  tail. 

Cau'date.  [Cauda' tus;  from  the 
same.]      Having  a  tail. 

Cau'dex.*  The  trunk  of  a  tree.  In 
Botany,  the  stem,  or  ascending  axis  of 
growth,  is  termed  eaudex  ascendens ;  the 
root,  or  descending  axis,  eaudex  descen- 
der s. 

Cau-dic'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  cau'- 
da,  a  "tail."]  A  prolongation  in  cer- 
tain plants  in  the  form  of  a  filament, 
which  bears  the  masses  of  pollen :  a 
cau'dicule,  or  cau'dicle. 

Caul.  The  epiploon,  or  omentum. 
Sometimes  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
amnion  which  occasionally  envelops  the 
child's  head  at  birth. 

Cau-les'cent.  [Caules'cens ;  from 
cau'lis,  a  "stem,"  and  -esco,  a  Latin  ter- 
mination signifying  to  "grow."]  Grow- 
ing to  a  stem. 

Cau-lic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  cau'- 
lis, a  "stem."]  The  intermediary  part 
of  the  embryo  which  has  germinated 
between  the  cotyledons  and  the  root; 
a  cau'licule,  or  cau'licle. 

Cau-li-flo'rous.  [Cauliflo'rus ; 

from  cau'lis,  a  "stem,"  and  flos,  a  "flow- 
er."]    Having  flowers  on  the  stem. 

Cau'H-flow-er  Ex-cr^s'cence.  A 
disease  of  the  os  uteri,  supposed  by 
Gooch  to  be  encephalosis. 

Can 'II- form.  [Caulifor'mis;  from 
cau'lis,  a  "stem."]     Formed  like  a  stem. 

Cau'lme.  [Cauli'nus;  from  cau'lis, 
a  "stem."]  Belonging  to  a  stalk  or 
stem.  Applied  to  leaves  which  arise 
directly  from  the  stem. 

Cau-lo-car'pous.  [Caulocar'peus ; 
from  cau'lis,  a  "stem,"  and  xafmoq, 
"fruit."]  Having  persistent  stems,  fre- 
quently bearing  fruit. 

Cau'ma. ait*.*  [From  *aiw,to  " burn."] 
The  burning  heat  of  fever. 

Caustic.  [Caus'ticus;  from  Kaioy, 
to  "burn."]  Possessing  causticity.  As 
a  noun  (Lat.  Caus'ticum)  it  denotes  a 
substance  which,  by  its  chemical  proper- 
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ties,  destroys  the  texture  of  organized 
bodies :  such  are  the  pure  alkalies,  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  lunar  caustic, 
etc. 

Caus'tic  Al'ka-li.  An  alkali  com- 
paratively pure,  or  one  which  has  not 
lost  its  caustic  properties  by  combination 
with  another  substance,  as,  for  example, 
with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  oil. 

Caustic,  Lunar.  See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Caustic  Potash.     See  Potassa. 

Caus-tic'i-ty.  [Caustic'itas,  a'tis; 
from  caus'ticus.]  The  quality  which 
distinguishes  caustic  substances.  See 
Caustic. 

Caiis'tl-ciim  A-cer'ri-mum*  (the 
superlative  degree  of  a'cer,  "sharp"). 
The  old  name  for  caustic  potash, — the 
strongest  common  caustic. 

Can'sus.*  [Gr.  kolvoos,  a  "burning 
heat."]  A  variety  of  malignant  remittent 
fever :  so  named  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cessive heat.  It  has  been  termed  fe'bris 
ar'dens,  "  ardent"  or  "  burning  fever." 

Cau-ter-I-za'tion.  [Cauteriza'- 
tio,  o'nis.]  The  act  of  applying  the 
cautery. 

Cau'ter-y.  [Caute'rium ;  from  Kaioi, 
to  "burn,"  or  more  directly  from  fcavrfi- 
piov/a, "  red-hot  iron"  or  "  branding-iron."] 
The  application  of  a  caustic  substance, 
or  of  a  hot  iron  ;  also,  the  hot  iron  or 
substance  thus  applied. 

Cau'tery,  Ac'tu-al.  [Caute'rium 
Actua'lc]  The  employment  of  actual 
burning  (i.e.  heated  iron,  fire,  etc.)  for 
the  cure  or  removal  of  a  diseased  part. 
See  Actual  Cautery. 

Cau'tery,  Po-ten'tial.  [Caute'ri- 
um Potentia'lis.]  The  application 
of  caustic  substances,  as  potassa,  lunar 
caustic,  etc. 

Cav'er-nous.  [Caverno'sus;  from 
carer' na,  a  "cavern."]  Having  cells  or 
caverns. 

Cav'ernous  Sinus.  A  sinus  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium. 

Cawlt.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the    sulphate  of  barytes,  or  heavy  spar. 

Cayenne  (ka-yen')  Pep'per.  The 
ground  pods  and  seeds  of  the  Ca])sicum 
annuum;  Guinea  pepper. 

C.  C.  =  Cucurbit' ula  Cruen'ta.%  A 
cupping-glass. 

C.  C.  =  Cor' nn  Cer'vi.%     Hartshorn. 

C.  C.  IT.  =  Cor'nu  Cer'vi  Ut'tum* 
Burnt  hartshorn. 

Ceanothns.     Sec  Red  Root. 

Cebadllla  (Sp.),  sa-Ba-Pcel'ya.  The 
seeds  of  the  Asagrea.  officinalis,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Melanthaceve.  See  Veratria. 


Ce'cal.  [Caeca  lis.]  Belonging  *o 
the  Caecum.     See  C^ecal. 

Cecum.    See  Caecum. 

Cedrelaceav*  sed-re-la'she-e.  An 
important  natural  order  of  trees  (includ- 
ing Cedrela  and  Mahogany)  found  in 
the  tropics  of  America  and  India.  In 
general  the  bark  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, and  the  wood  fragrant.  The  bark 
of  the  Cedre'la  too' no  and  of  Mahogany 
is  febrifugal;  the  former  is  astringent, 
and  a  tolerably  good  substitute  for  Peru- 
vian bark  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Ce'dron.  The  common  name  of  the 
Sima'ba  Ce'dron,  a  tree  growing  in 
South  and  Central  America.  The  seeds 
are  considered  to  be  a  remedy  for  snake- 
bites and  other  animal  poisons.  The 
raspings  of  the  wood  have  been  used  in 
intermittents  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

Celandine.     See  Chelidonium. 

Celastraceav*  sel-as-tra'she-e. 

[From  Celas'trus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  shrubs,  which  have 
acrid  properties,  sometimes  stimulant. 
The  Euonymus  (Spindle-Tree,  or  Burn- 
ing Bush)  is  an  example. 

Ce-las'trus.*  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natu- 
ral order  Celastraccx. 

Celas'trus  Scan 'dens*  (the  "  Climb- 
ing Celastrus"),  sometimes  called  the 
Climbing  Staff-tree  and  False  Bitter- 
sweet. A  climbing  shrub  common  in. 
the  United  States:  the  bark  is  said  to 
possess  narcotic  as  well  as  emetic  and 
diaphoretic  properties. 

£e'le.*  [Gr.  Kr}\r).~]  A  word  formerly 
used  for  hernia;  now,  added  as  a  suffix 
to  another  word,  it  signifies  a  tumor 
caused  by  protrusion  of  some  soft  part 
or  parts  denoted  by  the  first  portion  of 
the  term,  as  EnteroceJe,  Epiplocele,  etc.; 
also,  swelling  of  a  part,  as  Sarcocele ; 
or  its  enlargement  by  the  presence  of 
fluid,  as  Hydrocele. 

Cel'es-tine.  [From  cse'lum,  the 
"  sky."]  Sulphate  of  strontian ;  so  named 
from  its  frequently  presenting  a  blue 
color. 

Cell.  [Cel'la;  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  ce'lo,  to  "conceal."]  Lite- 
rally, a  "cellar"  or  "cavity,"  hence, 
any  hollow  space.  In  Botany  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cavity  or  cavities  of  a 
pericarp  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged. 
According  to  the  number  of  these  cavi- 
ties, a  pericarp  is  termed  one-celled,  two- 
called,  etc.  It  also  denotes  the  cavity 
of  an  anther,  ovary,  etc.  In  Physiology, 
a  cell  or  cellule  constitutes  the  origin  or 
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commencement  of  every  plant  and  ani- 
mal, and  the  elementary  form  of  every 
tissue.  In  fact,  the  entire  organized 
body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  may 
be  considered  to  be  made  up  of  a  conge- 
ries of  cells,  each  set  having  its  own 
appropriate  endowment  or  function,  as 
nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  etc. 

Ccll-Xucleus.     See  Cytoblast. 

Cell-The'o-ry.  The  theory  or  pro- 
position that  there  exists  one  general 
principle  for  the  formation  of  all  organic 
productions, — i.e.  the  formation  of  cells; 
also,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
proposition. 

Cell'u-lar.  [Cellula'ris;  from  ceV- 
lula.]  Having,  or  consisting  of,  cells. 
See  Cellular  Tissue. 

Cell'ular  Plants  [termed  in  Latin 
Cellula'res].  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  cryptogamous  plants. 

Cell'ular  Tis  sue.  [Te'la  Cellu- 
la'ris «ind  Te'la  Cellulo'sa;  Fr.  Tisau 
cellidaire,  te'sii'  seTu'laiR'.]  Called  also 
Cell'ular  Membrane.  The  most  com- 
mon of  all  the  organic  tissues,  consti- 
tuting the  net-work  which  connects  the 
minute  parts  of  most  of  the  structures 
of  the  body.  It  has  also  been  called 
Are'olar  Tissue,  on  account  of  the 
areolae,  or  interstices,  with  which  it 
abounds.    See  Areolar. 

Cell' file.  [Cel'lula,  the  diminutive 
/>f  eel/ la,  a  "cell."]  A  little  cell.  See  Cell. 

CcM'u-lose.  [From  cel'lula.]  The 
substance  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants  is  chiefly  composed. 

Ce-lot'o-my.  [Celoto'mia;  from 
Kt]\r),  a  "tumor,"  "hernia,"  and  Tt\iv<ji,  to 
"cut."]     The  operation  for  hernia. 

Ce'ment.  [Caemen'tum.]  Any 
substance  u^ed  for  cementing  together 
what  may  have  been  broken,  as  lute, 
solder,  etc.  Also,  a  composition  by  which 
metals  are  changed.     See  Tooth. 

Cem-en-ta'tion.  [Csementa'tio, 
o'nis;  from  csemen'tum.]  A  process  by 
which  metals  are  purified  or  changed  in 
their  qualities  by  heat  without  fusion, 
by  means  of  a  composition,  called  a  ce- 
ment, with  which  they  are  covered. 

£e-not'I-ca.*  [From  k^wo-j?,  "evacu- 
ation."] Morbid  [fluid]  evacuations  or 
discharges.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
Dr.  Good's  class  Genetica. 

Cen-iau'ri-i  Ca-cu'ml-na.*  The 
tops  of  the  Erythrsea  ceutaurium ;  di- 
rected for  use  by  the  Colleges  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.     See  Euythrjea. 

Ceii-tau'ri-um.:;:  [From  Kii/ravpo^,  a 
*  centaur/']  The  Pharinacopoeial  name 
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(Ed.  Ph.)  of  Erythrsea  centaurium,  the 
medicinal  properties  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  Gentian. 

Cen-ti-foli-ous.  [ 4 Vntifo  litis ; 
from  ceil' turn,  a  "hundred,"  and  ft/ Hum, 
a  "leaf."]     Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

Ceu'tl-grrade.  [CeiiUg-radus ; 

from  ceu'tuni,  a  "hundred,"  and  yrn'dus, 
a  "grade."]  Having  a  hundred  grades 
or  degrees.  Applied  to  a  French  ther- 
mometer thus  divided. 

Centigramme,  sen'te-gram.  French 
pronunciation,  soN^te'gramm'.  [From 
ecu' turn,  a  "hundred,"  and  gram' ma,  a 
"gramme."]  The  hundredth  of  a  gramme, 
equal  to  0.154  of  a  grain  avoirdupois,  or 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  troy. 

Centilitre,  soN'te-letr'.  [Fr.  cent,  a 
"hundred,"  and  li'tre.]  The  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  litre;  equal  to  0.6102 
of  an  English  cubic  inch. 

Centimetre,  sen-te-me'tr,  or  sosr'te- 
metR'.  [Fr.  cent,  a  "hundred,"  and 
metre.]  The  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
metre;  equal  to  0.394,  or  two-fifths,  of 
an  English  inch. 

Cen'ti-pecle.  [Cen'tipes,  -p'edis; 
from  cen'tum,  a  "hundred,"  and  pes,  a 
"foot."]  Having  a  hundred  feet,  or 
many  feet.  The  name  of  an  animal  (or 
insect)  having  many  feet. 

Cen'trad.  [From  ad,  "to"  or  "to- 
wards," and  cen'trum,  the  "centre."] 
Applied  the  same  as  Central  used  ad- 
verbially. 

Cen'tral.  [Centralis;  from  cen'- 
trum, the  "centre."]  Applied  by  Dr. 
Barclay  to  the  body  and  organs  gene- 
rally, as  meaning  towards  the  centre. 

Cen'tre  of  Grav'I-ty.  That  point 
in  a  body  about  which  all  the  parts 
exactly  balance  one  another,  so  that,  if 
that  point  be  supported,  every  part  would 
be  in  sequilibrio  and  the  whole  body  be 
at  rest. 

Cen'tres,  Ner'vous.  The  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Cen-trif 'u-gal.  [Centrif  'ug-us ; 
from  cen'trum,  the  "centre,"  and  fa'yio, 
to  "fly."]     Flying  from  the  centre. 

Centrifugal  Force.  That  force  by 
which  a  body  moving  in  a  circular  orbit, 
and  striving  (according  to  the  laws  of 
forces)  to  proceed  in  a  straight  course, 
tends  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  in  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit. 

Cen-trip'e-tal.  [Centrip'etus ; 

from  cen'trum,  the  "centre,"  and  pe'ta, 
to  "seek."]  Tending  towards  the 
centre. 

Ceii trip 'etal  Force,     That  force  by 
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which  a  body  moving  round  another 
tends  or  is  impelled  to  the  centre. 

C'en-tro-stal'tic.  [Centrostal'ti- 
cus;  from  cen'trum,  the  "centre,"  and 
stal'iicm,  "staltic."]  Applied  by  M. 
Hall  to  the  action  of  the  Vis  nervosa  in 
the  spinal  centre. 

Ceii'trnm.*  [Gr.  tcivTpov;  from  kcv- 
riw,  to  " prick"  or  "pierce."]  Literally, 
a  "centre."  Applied  by  Owen,  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  to  the  homologues  of 
the  body  of  a  vertebra. 

Centrum  Com-mn'ne.9  Literally, 
the  "common  centre"  [of  nerves  or  of 
ganglia].     The  solar  plexus. 

Centrum  Ovale  (of  Vicq  D'Azyr). 
See  Vicq  D'Azyr,  etc. 

Centrum  Ovale*  (of  Vieussens). 
See  Vieussens,  etc. 

Ceph-a-e'lis.*  A  Linnaaan  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Cin- 
chonacese. 

Cepnae'lislp-e-cac-u-an'ha.*  The 
plant  from  which  ipecacuanha  is  obtained. 

Cepn-a-lae'a.*  [From  tcapaXrj,  the 
"  head."]    A  term  for  diseases  of  the  head. 

Cepha-lse-ina-to'ma,*  or  Ceph'a- 
lo-ha-ma-to  111a. ;  [From  K&paXfj,  the 
"head,"  and  alpa,  "blood."]  A  san- 
guineous tumor,  sometimes  occurring  in 
new-born  children. 

Ceph-a-laVmi-a.*  [From  Ke<pa\f),  the 
"head,"  and  alpa,  "blood."]  Congestion 
of  the  head  or  of  the  bi*ftin. 

Ce-phal'a-gra.*  [From  icecpaXfi,  the 
"head,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  Chronic 
pain  of  the  head,  gouty  or  rheumatic. 

Ceph-a-lal'gi-a.*  [From  K€(pa\rjf  the 
"head,"  and  uXyo?,  "pain."]  Headache, 
or  pain  in  the  head  :  ceph'alalgy. 

Ce-phal'ie.  [Cephal'icus;  from 
tcc<pa\fj,  the  "head."]  Belonging  to  the 
head. 

Cephalic  Vein.  The  anterior  vein 
of  the  arm ;  formerly  opened  in  disor- 
ders of  the  head. 

Cephalitis.     See  Encephalitis. 

Ceph'a-lo-.  [From wAaX^the  "head."] 
This,  in  compound  names  of  muscles,  etc., 
denotes  connection  with  the  head.. 

Ceph\i-lo-dyn'I-a.*  [From  K£<t>a\f), 
the  "head,"  and  devvri,  "pain."]  Head- 
ache; pain  in  the  head. 

Ceph'al-o-gen'e-sis.*  [From  roflaXi?, 
the  "head,"  and  ykvzai$,  "generation," 
or  "creation."]  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  brain. 

Ceph-a-log^ra-ph^.  [Cephalo- 

gra'phia;  from  K&paXrj,  the  "head,"  and 
ypa$taf  to  "write."]  A  description  of 
heads. 
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Cephaloluematoma.  See  Ceph- 
alhematoma. 

Ceph'a-loid.  [Cephaloi'cles;  from 
KefaM,  the  "head."]  Resembling  the 
head. 

Ceph-a-lol'o-gy-  [Cephalolo'g-ia ; 
from  K£(pa\fi,  the  "  head,"  and  ^oyog,  a 
"  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  head ; 
the  science  of  the  head  considered  in  its 
anatomical  and  physiological  aspects. 

Ceph-a-lo'ma.*  [From  icapaXrj,  the 
"head."]  A  medullary  tumor;  a  mor- 
bid product  resembling  brain,  sometimes 
called  encephaloid,  or  cerebriform  tumor, 
medullary  sarcoma,  etc. 

Ceph-a-lom'e-ter.  [Cephalom'c- 
truni;  from  K£<pa\rj,  the  "head,"  and 
nhpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head  during  parturition. 

Cepha-lo-phar-yn-gse'us.---  [From 
K£(pa\fi,  the  "  head,"  and  </>(ipuy£,  the 
"pharynx."]  A  designation  of  the  con- 
strictor superior  pharyngis  muscle. 

Ceph-a-loph'o-ra.*  [From/c£0aX»5,  the 
"  head,"  and  0£pw,  to  "  bear;"  because  sup- 
ported by  their  heads.]  See  Cepha- 
lopoda. 

Cephalopoda,  or  Ceph'alopods. 
See  Cephalopodus. 

Cepha-lop'o-dus.*  [From  KtyciXfj, 
the  "head,"  and  vovg,  a  "foot."]  Ceph- 
alop'odous.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural 
(Cephaloj/oda,  or  Ceph'alopods)  to  a 
class  of  Mollusca  in  which  the  strong 
fleshy  members  by  means  of  which  they 
crawl  proceed  from  the  head, — in  other 
words,  the  head  is  situated  between  the 
body  and  the  feet. 

Ceph'a-lot.*  [From  Ks$a\rj,  the 
"head."]  A  peculiar  fatfound  in  the  brain, 
containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Cepha-lo-tho'rax.*  [From  ^aXrJ, 
the  "  head,"  and  0,>?,  the  " chest."]  The 
first  segment  of  the  Araehnida  and  Crus- 
tacea, including  in  one  what  in  insects 
is  divided  into  head  and  thorax. 

Ccph'a-lo-tome.  [Cep  halo  Coin  us; 
from  K£<pa\rj,  the  "head,"  and  rk\kv^,  to 
"cut."]  An  instrument  for  cutting  or 
breaking  down  the  head  of  the  foetus. 
There  are  various  forms  and  adaptations 
of  it. 

Ceph-a-lof'o-m.v.  [Cephaloto'- 
onia:  from  Kt(ha\f),  the  "head,"  and  tc^ko, 
to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  the  head  ;  also, 
the  cutting  or  breaking  down  of  the 
foetal  head. 

Ceph'a-lo-trlbe.*  [From  /wtfaXrj, 
the  "head,"  and  rpt'6'cu,  to  "break  down."] 
An  instrument  intended  to  supersede  the 
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crotchet  and  perforator  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy. 

Ce'ra.*  [Gr.  Krjpog,  "wax;  Fr.  Cire, 
seu.]  Wax.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Brit.  Ph.)  of  bleached  yellow  wax.  A 
membrane  covering  the  base  of  the  beak 
of  birds  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced. 

Cera  Alba.*  ('•  White  Wax.")  Yel- 
low wax  bleached. 

Cera  Fla'va.*  ("Yellow  Wax.") 
Bees'-wax  in  its  natural  state;  "a  pecu- 
liar concrete  substance  prepared  by  Apis 
mellifiea"  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Ce-ra'ceous.  [Ceraceus;  from 
ce'ra,  "wax. "J  Of  the  appearance  or 
consistence  of  wax. 

(eramiacese,*  se-ram-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Cera'mium,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
consisting  of  sea-weeds  (Ahjx).  It  in- 
cludes several  species  which  are  gelati- 
nous and  valuable  for  food.  Among 
these  are  the  Dulse  of  the  Scots,  and 
Carrageen  moss.  The  esculent  nests  of 
the  Chinese  swallow  are  supposed  to 
derive  their  value  from  a  plant  of  this 
order. — (Lino  ley.) 

CSrat,  sa'ra'.  The  French  term  for 
Cerate.     See  Ceratum. 

Ce-ra'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ceratum, 
which  see. 

Cerate.     See  Ceratum. 

Cer-a-ti'tis.*  [From  Kepa;,  a  "horn."] 
The  same  as  Corxeitis,  which  see. 

Ce-ra'to-.  [From  Kzpag,  a  "horn."] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
cornu  or  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  with 
the  cornea. 

Ce-rat  o-braii'ehl-al.  [Cerato- 

bra  a  eiiia' I  is:  from  cera'to,  and  (ip'iy- 
\ia,  the  "  gills."]  Applied  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  to  the  longer  bent  pieces,  sup- 
ported by  the  bones  which  form  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  branchial  arches 
in  fishes. 

Ce-rat'o-cele.*  [From  Ktpag ,  a "  horn," 
and  KfiXr},  a  "tumor."]  A  hernia  of  the 
cornea. 

Ce-rat'o-glos'sus.*  [From  cera'to, 
and  yKojaa,  the  "tongue."]  A  name  for 
the  Hyo-glo88H8  muscle,  from  its  appear- 
ance and  insertion  :  cerat'oglossal. 

Ce-rat  o-hy  al.  [Ceraiobya'lis ; 
from  icipas,  a  "horn,"  and  hyoi'des,  4<  hy- 
oid."] Applied  by  Owen  to  the  lower 
and  larger  of  the  two  principal  parts  of 
the  corwi  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Cer'a-toiil.  [Ceratoides:  from 
Kepag,  a  "horn,"  and  ddu;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  horn. 

Ceratoma.     See  Keratoma. 
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Ceratonyxis.     See  Keratonyxis. 
Ceratopliyllaceav-     se-rato-fil-la'- 
she-e,     or     Ce-rat  o-pliyl'le-a?.*        A 

natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  one 
genus,  Ceratophijllnm,  a  weed  found  in 
ditches  and  constantly  submerged. 

Ce-rato-plas'ti-ca.*  [From  Kcpag,  a 
"horn,"  and  nX.ioaco,  to  "form."]  The 
artificial  formation  of  the  cornea:  cer'- 
atoplasty. 

C£r-a-io'sus.*  [From  Kcpag,  a" horn."] 
Having,  or  containing,  horn  ;  full  of  horn. 

Ce-rat 'o- tome.  [Ceratot'omus ; 
from  Kcpag,  a  "  horn,"  and  r^w,  to  "cut."] 
A  knife  for  dividing  the  cornea. 

Cer-a-tot'o-my.  [Ceratoto'mia ; 
from  Ktpag,  a  " horn,"  and  rk^oy,  to  "cut."] 
Cutting  of  the  cornea. 

Ce-ra'tum,*  plural 'Ce-ra 'ta.  [From 
ce'ra,  "wax."]  Ce'rate.  A  compound 
ointment  in  which  wax  predominates  as 
an  ingredient,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
of  a  somewhat  firmer  consistency  than 
common  ointments.  Also  applied  to 
compounds  of  a  similar  consistency, 
though  not  containing  wax. 

Ceratum  Ad'i-pis.*  ("Cerate  of 
Lard.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.,  1860)  for  simple  cerate.  See 
Ceratum  Simplex. 

Cera' turn  C'aii-ttiar'I-dis.*  ("Ce- 
rate of  Cantharides.")  The  common 
blistering  plaster  (or  salve)  of  the  shops. 
It  is  composed  of  twelve  parts  of  pow- 
dered cantharides,  of  yellow  wax  and 
resin  each  seven  parts,  and  of  lard  ten 
parts. 

Cera'tum  Plum'bi  Sub-ac-e-ta'- 
tis.*  ("Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead.") 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  what  is 
commonly  called  Goulard's  Cerate, 
which  see. 

Cera'tum  Re-si'na?.*  ("Cerate  of 
Resin.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Basilicon 
Ointment.     See  Basilicon. 

Cera'tum  Simplex*  ("Simple  Ce- 
rate") is  prepared  by  melting  together 
eight  parts  of  lard  and  four  of  white 
wax,  and  stirring  the  mixture  until  it  is 
cool.  Used  as  a  mild  and  emollient  ap- 
plication to  inflamed  surfaces. 

Cerctimis,*  serk'niis.  [Gr.  tcepxiog; 
from  Ktpxo),  to  "render  hoarse."]  A  noisy 
respiration  :  wheezing. 

Ce're-al.  [Cerea'lis:  from  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  Corn.]     Pertaining  to  corn. 

Ce-re-a'li-a.*  [From  cerea'lis,  "be- 
longing to  Ceres."]  All  sorts  of  corn; 
of  which  bread  or  any  nutritious  sub- 
stance is  made. 
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Ce're-a-lin.  [Cereali'na;  from 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  Corn.]  The  nu- 
tritious principle  of  flour. 

Cer-e-bel-li'tis.;:  [From  cerebellum.] 
Inflammation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Cer-e-bel'lum.*  [Diminutive  of 
cer'ebrum,  the  " brain."]  (Fr.  Cervelet, 
seitv'la'.)  The  little  brain,  situated  at 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cranium. 
It  was  considered  by  Gall  to  be  the  seat 
of  venereal  desire;  but  this  view  is  con- 
tradicted by  many  facts. 

C£re-bral.  [Cerebra'lis;  from 
cer'ebrum,  the  "brain."]  Belonging  to 
the  brain ;  brain-like. 

Cer-e'bric.  [Cereb'ricus ;  from 
cer'ebrum,  the  "brain."]  Applied  to  a 
fatty  acid  existing  in  the  brain  in  com- 
bination with  soda. 

Cer-e'bri-form.  [Cerebrifor'mis ; 
from  cer'ebrum,  the  "brain."]  Like  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  brain  ;  encepha- 
loid. 

Cer'e-brin,  or  Cer'e-brme.  [Cer- 
ebri'na;  from  cer'ebrum,  the  "brain."] 
A  reddish,  fatty  substance  found  in  the 
brain. 

Cer-e-bri'tis.*  [From  cerebrum, 
the  "  brain."]  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 
See  Encephalitis. 

Cer'e-bro-.  A  prefix  in  compound 
terms  denoting  connection  with  the 
cerebrum. 

Cer'e-broid.  [Cerebroi'des;  from 
cer'cbr  urn, theubra,m."]  Resembling  brain. 

Cer'e-brot.*  [From  cer'ebrum,  the 
"brain."]     The  same  as  Cephalot. 

Cer  'e-bmm.$  [From  Kiipa,  the  "  head ;" 
Fr.  Cerceau,  seVvo',  and  Cervelle,  seV- 
vell'.]  The  brain  proper,  occupying 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  cranium, 
and  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by 
the  tentorium.  It  is  divided  on  its  upper 
surface,  by  a  deep  median  cleft,  into  two 
equal  portions,  called  hemispheres,  which 
are  united  at  the  base  by  a  hard  body, 
called  the  corpus  callosum,  or  commissura 
magna.  The  lower  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum is  divided  into  three  lobes,  called 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  brain  is  primarily  composed  of  two 
substances,  the  one  white,  medullary, 
and  fibrous,  constituting  the  interior 
portion,  the  other  gray,  or  cineritious, 
situated  chiefly  on  the  surface. 

Cerevisia,*  ser-e-vish'e-a.  [As  if  Ce- 
reris  vis  in  aqua,  the  "strength  of  corn 
in  water."]  Any  liquor  brewed  from 
corn  ;  ale  ;  beer. 

Cerevis'iw  Fer-men'tum.*  ("Lea- 
ver or  Yeast  of  Beer.")    Yeast,  or  barm. 


CeVic  Ac'id.  [From  ce'ra,  "  wax."5 
An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  on  wax. 

Ce'rin,  or  Ce'rme.  [Ceri'na;  from 
ce'ra,  "  wax."]  A  component  of  common 
wax  which  dissolves  in  sixteen  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  pro- 
perties almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  wax. 

Ce'ri-mn.*  A  white  metal  found  in 
a  Swedish  mineral  called  cerite,  also  in 
allanite.     See  Tellurium. 

Cer'mi-ous.  [Cer'nmis;  from  cer'- 
nuo,  to  "bow  downward."]  Nodding, 
or  stooping. 

Ce-ro'ma.*  [From  Krjpos,  "wax."] 
Another  name  for  Cerate.  Sometimes 
applied  to  an  adipose  tumor  of  the  brain, 
from  its  waxy  appearance;  called  also 
lardaceous  degeneration. 

Cer'u-lin.  [Cseruli'na ;  from  csc- 
ru'lus,  "blue."]  The  name  given  to  the 
coloring  matter  of  a  peculiar  substance 
obtained  from  indigo  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ce-ru'meii,*  gen.  Ce-ru'min-is. 
[From  ce'ra,  "wax."]  Ear-wax.  The 
wax-like  secretion  of  the  ear  given  out 
by  follicles  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Meatus  auditorius  extern  us. 

Ce-ru'iiii-nous.  [Cernmino'stas ; 
from  ceru'men.']  Belonging  to  the  ceru- 
men ;  of  the  nature  of  cerumen. 

Ce'ruse,  or  Ce'russe.  [Cerus'sa; 
from  Ki)p,  a  "plague,"  "death,"  or  "poi- 
son :"  from  its  poisonous  qualities.]  The 
subcarbonate  of  lead ;  white  lead. 

Cerveau,  Cervelle.    See  Cerebrum. 

Cervelet.     See  Cerebellum. 

Cer'vi-cal.  [Cervica'lis;  from  cer'- 
vixi  the  "neck."]  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cer'vf-dae.*  [From  cer'vus,  a  "  stag."] 
A  family  of  animals  having  the  Ceruus 
for  their  type. 

Cer'vix,  i'««.*  The  neck,  more 
particularly  the  back  part.  Also  applied 
to  those  parts  of  organs  that  are  nar- 
rowed like  a  neck. 

Cervoise,  seVvwaz'.  The  French 
term  for  beer.     See  Cerevisia. 

Cer'vus.*  [From  Kepag,  a  "horn."] 
A  "stag."  Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
Mammalia  Ruminantia. 

Cer'vus  El'e-phas.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  stag,  the  horns  of  which 
afford  some  valuable  medicines.  See 
Cornu. 

Ces'pi-tose.  [Cespito'sus;  from 
ces'pes,  ces'pitis,  a  "turf."]  Producing 
many  stems  from  one  root-  forming  a 
surface  of  turf  or  sod. 
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Cetacea,*  se-ta'she-a,  or  Cetaceans, 

se-tii'shuns.  [From  ce'tus,  a  ,,\vhalc."] 
An.  order  of  Mammalia  Living  in  the  sea, 
including  the  whale.dolphin. porpoise, etc. 
They  breathe  air.  have  warm  blood,  and 
can  remain  but  a  limited  time  under  water. 
As  they  are  often  compelled  to  come  to 
the  surface  for  air,  to  facilitate  their  as- 
cent and  descent,  they  are  furnished  with 
a  horizontal  tail-fin,  and  are  thus  ob- 
viously distinguished  from  the  true  fishes, 
in  which  the  tail-fin  is  vertical. 

Ce-ta'ceous.  [Ceta'ceus;  from 
ce'tus,  a  "whale."]  Belonging  to  the 
whale;  of  the  nature  of  the  whale. 

Cetaceum,*  se-ta'she-um.  [From 
ce'tus,  a  u  whale."]  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  ||  of  spermaceti,  an  oily,  concrete, 
crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  whale, 
but  chiefly  the  Physe'ter  macroceph'  alns. 

Ce'tic  Ac/id.  A  supposed  peculiar 
acid  resulting  from  the  saponification  of 
cetin,  found  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
margaric  acid  and  cetin. 

Ce'tin.  [Ceti'na;  from  ce'tus,  a 
"  whale."]  Another  name  for  spermaceti. 
.  Ce-tra'ri-a.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  ||  of  iheCetraria  Islandica,  or  Ice- 
land moss. 

Cetra'ria  Is-lan'di-ca.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  Iceland  moss,  otherwise 
called  Lichen  Islandicus  and  Lichen  Ce- 
traria. 

Ce-tra'rin.  [Cetrari'na.]  The  bit- 
ter principle  of  the  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Ce-vad'ic  Ac/id.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  saponification  of  the  oil  of  the 
Veratrum  Sabadilla  or  Cecadilla,  some- 
times called  Sabadilic  acid. 

Ceylon  Moss.     See  Jafna  Moss. 

Chaff.     See  Pale  a. 

Chailletiaceav*  kil-le-te-a'she-e. 
[From  Chaille'tia,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  hot  climates. 

Cha-la'sis.*  The  name  given  by 
Sauvages  to  the  porcine  species  of  scrofula. 

Cha-la'za.*  [Gr.  xakala,  a  "hail- 
stone."] A  small  tumor  or  tubercle 
found  chiefly  on  the  eyelid.  See  Chala- 
zion. In  Botany,  applied  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  raphe,  where  it  joins  the 
base  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  plural 
(Chalazte)  it  denotes  two  spiral  bodies, 
situated  one  at  each  end  of  the  egg,  the 
apex  of  each  adhering  to  the  yelk. 

Cha-la'zi-on,:;:  Cha-la'zi-um.:;: 

[From  the  same.]     A  small,  transparent 
tubercle  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid;  called 
also  Chalaza. 
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Cha-la-zo'sis.*  [Gr.  \a\t'i^a>aig.]  The 
same  as  Chalaza  and  CHALAZION. 

Chal-caii'thuiii.*  [From  xaA*o?, 
"brass,"  and  avOo$,  a  "flower."]  The 
"flowers  of  brass,"  or  the  sulphate  of 
zinc :  Pliny's  term  for  copperas,  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Chal-ced'o-iious,  or  Chal-^e-do'- 
ni-ous.  [Chalced'oniis,  Chalcedon'- 
iens.]  Having  the  external  characters 
or  appearance  of  chalcedony. 

Chal-ced'o-ny  (or  kal'se-do-ne). 
[From  Chalce'don,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor 
where  it  was  originally  found.]  A  sili- 
ceous stone,  much  used  in  jewelry. 

Chaleur,  shaluR'.  The  French  word 
for  *'  caloric"  or  "  heat."     See  Caloric. 

Chalk,  chawk.  [Lat.  Cre'ta;  Fr. 
Craie,  kna.]  Carbonate  of  lime ;  whiten- 
ing. 

Chalk,  Blaek.  Drawing-slate; 
a  bluish-black  clay,  containing  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Chalk,  Red.  A  species  of  argillaceous 
iron  ore. 

Chalk,  Span'ish.  Steatite,  or  soap- 
stone. 

Chalk-Stone.  [Cal  cuius  Arthrit'- 
icus,  or  Calculus  Poda^'ricus.]  A 
concretion  deposited  in  the  hands  and 
feet  of  those  afflicted  with  gout,  resem- 
bling chalk,  though  chemically  different; 
gout-stone.  They  consist  chiefly  of  uric 
acid  and  soda,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
of  urate  of  lime. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate.  [Chalybea'tus; 
from  xa\i*p,  gen.  ^aAofoj,  "iron"  or 
u  steel."]  Containing  iron ;  impregnated 
with  iron. 

Chalyb'eate  Wa'ters.  Mineral 
waters  whose  predominating  or  active 
principle  is  iron.  There  are  two  kinds : 
the  carbonated,  containing  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron:  and  the  sulphu- 
rated, containing  sulphate  of  iron.  Some 
of  the  latter  contain  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  are  called  aluminous  sulphated  cha- 
lybeates. 

Chamaceav*  ka-ma'she-e,  or  Cha- 
maceans,  ka-ma'shans.  [From  cha'ma, 
a  "clam."]  '  A  family  of  acephalous 
mollusks,  of  which  the  common  clam  is 
the  type. 

•Cha-mse'le-on.*  A  name  given  to 
certain  thistles,  from  the  variety  and 
uncertainty  of  their  colors,  like  the 
changing  hues  of  the  chameleon. 

-Cha-iinele-on'i-da^.*     [From    cha- 
mse'leon.]     A  family  of  Reptilia  Saun'c; 
having  the  chameleon  for  its  type. 
ChairueLuuiciaeeuv     ka-me-le-an* 
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se-a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
allied  to  the  Myrtleblooms,  found  in 
Australia.  They  are  bushes  with  fra- 
grant leaves. 

Cham-ae-me'Ium.*  [From  xai/iai, 
"on  the  ground/'  and  urjXov,  an  " apple;" 
so  named,  probably,  on  account  of  its 
globe-like  flowers,  or  perhaps  from  its 
fragrance  being  supposed  to  resemble 
that  of  apples.]  Literally,  "ground- 
apple;"  one  of  the  names  of  the  An'the- 
mis  nob' His,  or  chamomile. 

Chamseme'lum  Nob'I-le.*  The 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Chambers  of  the  Eye.  See  Ca- 
mera. 

Cha-me'le-on  Min'e-ral.  A  com- 
bination of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  potash,  which  gives  a  green  color  to 
water,  passes  gradually  through  all  the 
shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last  becomes 
colorless. 

Cham'o-mile.  [See  ChamjEmelum.] 
The  popular  name  for  the  An'themis 
nob'ilis.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  forms  an  excellent  bitter  tonic. 

Cham-o-mil  la  Ro-ma'na.*  An- 
other name  for  the  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Chancre,shank'er ;  Fr.  pronunciation, 
shoxkR.  [A  French  corruption  of  the  Latin 
cancer.']  A  sore  or  ulcer  arising  from  the 
direct  application  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

Chandoo'.  An  extract  of  opium 
prepared  by  the  Chinese  for  smoking. 

Change  of  Life.  In  popular  language, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  often  at- 
tending the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  in  females. 

Chanvre.     See  Cannabis  Sativa. 

Characeav*  ka-ra'she-e.  [From 
Cha'ra,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  cryptogamous,  aquatic  plants, 
remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  rotation  of  their  fluids  may  be 
seen  under  a  microscope.  See  Chara 
Hispida. 

Char'ac-ters,Chem'i-cal.  Various 
systems  of  these  have  been  introduced, 
but  are  now  almost  entirely  discarded 
fr  >m  use.  Abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions are  employed  instead.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

Cha'ra  His'pi-da.*  A  submersed, 
\eafless,  aquatic  plant,  interesting  to  the 
physiologist  as  displaying  the  special 
circulation  in  plants,  and  as  being  analo- 
gous in  Botany  to  the  frog  in  Zoology. 

Char'eoal  commonly  denotes  coal 
from  burnt  wood  (or  carbo  ligni),  but  is 
often  used  indefinitely  for  the  residue  of 
any  animal  or  vegetable  and  of  many 


mineral  substances  when  heated  to  red- 
ness in  close  vessels.  There  are  severav 
varieties  of  charcoal',  termed  gas-carbon, 
lamp-black,  wood-charcoal,  coke,  and 
ivory-black. 

Charpie  (Fr.),  shar-pee'.  A  sub- 
stance composed  of  a  collection  of  fila- 
ments separated  from  morsels  of  old 
linen  rag,  used  as  lint. 

Chartreux,  Pond  re  de,  poodR  deh 
shaR'truh'.     See  Kermes  Mineral. 

Chay  Root,  or  Cha'ya  Root.  The 
root  of  the  Oldenlan'dia  umbella'ta,  used 
for  giving  the  beautiful  red  of  the 
Madras  cottons. 

Cheek.     See  Bitcca,  Gena,  Mala. 

Cheek '-Bone.  The  Os  jwja'le,  Os 
ma'lse,  or  Os  zygomat'icum. 

Cheese.  [Lat.  Ca'seus;  Fr.  Fromage, 
fro'm&zh'.]  A  substance  prepared  from 
milk,  composed  chiefly  of  casein  mixed, 
with  a  small  but  variable  proportion  of 
oil  (butter).     See  Casein. 

Cheese  Reii'net.  The  popular  name 
for  Galium  Verum,  whi^h  see. 

Cheiloplastie,  ki-lo-plas'tik.  [Chei- 
loplas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  the  ope- 
ration of  cheiloplasly. 

Cheiloplasty,  ki'lo-plas-te.  [Chei- 
loplas'tiee;  from  \ei\og,  the  "lip,"  and 
7rAa<7aa>,  to  "form."]  The  operation  of 
supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lips  by  ap- 
propriating a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
neighboring  healthy  substance  to  that 
purpose. 

Cheiroptera.     See  Cheiropterus. 

Cheiropterus,*  ki-rop'ter-us. 

[From  \zi-P,  the  "hand,"  and  ttte()6v,  a 
"wing."]  Literally,  "hand-winged," — 
that  is,  having  both  wings  and  hands. 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Cheirop'- 
tera)  to  a  family  of  Mammalia  that  have 
a  fold  of  skin  extending  from  the  neck 
between  their  fore-feet  and  toes,  enabling 
certain  of  them  to  fly,  as  the  bat-tribe: 
cheirop'terous. 

Che'la.*  [Gr.  xvXfi.]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  "claw,"  but  found  in  the 
Roman  writers  only  in  the  plural,  Che'- 
lae.  It  is  applied  in  Natural  History 
especially  to  the  claws  of  the  crab,  lob- 
ster, and  other  Crustaceans. 

Chelae  Caiicrorum.  See  Cancro- 
rum,  Lapilli  et  Chelae. 

Che-lic'e-ra.-;:  [From     che'la,     a 

"claw,"  and  tcipag,  a  "horn."]  In  the  plu-. 
ral  (Chelic'erse)  applied  to  the  prehensile 
organs  of  certain  Arachnides,  terminated 
by  two  fingers,  or  a  single  one  resem- 
bling a  hook  or  claw. 

Chel-i-do'iii-um,*     [From  \;eA«5:.ji/,  a 
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"swallow,"  because  its  flowering  coin- 
cides in  time  with  the  appearance  of  the 
swallow.]  The  Celandine  (sel'an-din), 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Lin- 
mean  class  Polyandria,  natural  order 
Papan  /•'"  '  ■ . 

Chelido'ninm  Ma'Jas.*  (The 
" Greater  Celandine.")  An  herb,  the 
yellow  juice  of  which  has  been  employed 
as  an  escharotic  to  destroy  warts. 

Che-lif  'er-ons.  [Chelif  ems;  from 
eke' la,  a  "claw,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Hearing,  or  having,  claws,  or  pincers. 

Chel'I-form.  [Chelifor'mis:  from 
che'l'i,  a  "claw.*']      Formed  like  a  claw. 

Che'loid.  [Cheloi'cles;  from  ,\sXu?, 
a  "tortoise,"  and  eifoi,  a  "form."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  skin-disease ;  resembling  the 
tortoise. 

Che-lo'ni-a.*  [From  x&'wn,  a  "  tor- 
toise. "']  An  order  of  Reptilia,  including 
the  several  varieties  of  the  tortoise.  See 
Testudo. 

Chem'i-cal.  [Chem'icns:  from  che'- 
»i/«.]    Of.  or  belonging  to,  chemistry. 

Chem'is-try.  [Lat.  Che'mia,  Chi- 
mia,  or  Ch.y'mia;  supposed  by  some 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  x™,  to 
"pour  out,"  or  to  "melt:"  others  derive 
it  from  the  Arabic.  Fr.  Chimie,  she'me'.] 
"The  science  which  investigates  the 
composition  of  natural  substances,  and 
the  permanent  changes  of  constitution 
which  their  mutual  actions  produce." 

Che-mo  sis, :;-  or  Chy-mo'sis.* 
[From  xyk,  a  "humor,"  or  xnun,  an 
"aperture."]  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, with  Lymph  or  blood  effused  in 
the  cellular  substance  connecting  it  with 
the  eyeball,  so  that  it  is  greatly  elevated 
and  the  cornea  seems  to  form  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity. 

Chene  (Fr.),  shin.     See  Quercus. 

Chenopodiaoea?,*  ke-no-po-de-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Chenop/diutn,  one  of  the 
genera.]  The  Atrip' I  ices  of  Jussieu,  a 
natural  order  of  plan's,  comprising  spin- 
age,  beet,  and  many  weeds  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Che-110-po'cli-um.*  [From  xw,  a 
"goose,"  and  mvg,  noddg,  a  '"foot."]  A 
plant  called  Goosefoot,  belonging  to  the 
Linnaean  class  Pcntaudri a,  natural  order 
Ohenopodiacesc.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 

Chenopo'dinm  An-thel-niin'tj- 
cnm.  Wormseed;  a  plant  growing  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
seeds  are  given  in  powder,  as  a  remedy 
fur  worms,  in  the  do.-e  of  one  or  two  tea- 
sp  ponfuls  to  a  child  three  or  four  years 
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old.  Of  the  oil,  the  dose  is  from  four  to 
eight  drops. 

Cher'ry-Lau'rel,  or  Cherry,  Bay. 

The  J'tu'ttiix  lauroci  r'asus. 

Chevestre,  she-ves'tr  (Fr.  pronun- 
ciation,  shyh-vetu').      [Lat.    GapU'truwt, 

i.'.  a  "halter."]  A  double  roller  applied 
to  the  head  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw. 

Chewing  Balls.  Masticatories  used 
in  farriery,  composed  of  the  wood  of  the 
bay  and  juniper  trees,  assafotida.  liver 
of  antimony,  and  peUitory  of  Spain. 

Chewing*  the  Cud.  See  Rumination. 

Chi-as'ma.  Aft*.*  [From  Xuzjfo,  to 
"make  the  letter  X."]  Chi'asm.  The 
crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
See  Intricatura. 

Chiaster,  *  ke-as'ter.  A  bandage  for 
stopping  haemorrhage  from  the  temporal 
artery,  and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi). 
Written  also  Kiaster. 

Chick. 'en  Pox.  The  popular  English 
name  for  Varicella. 

Chigre,  chig'ger,  Chigo,  chee'go. 
(Fr.  Chique,  shek.)  A  small  sand-flea 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  insinuates 
itself  into  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

Chilblain.  [Pernio,  o'hj's.]  See 
Blain.  A  painful  inflammatory  swell- 
ing on  the  fingers,  toes,  or  heels,  conse- 
quent on  exposure  to  severe  cold;  a  kibe. 

Child-Bed  Fever.  See  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Chi-maph'I-la.-  [From  x^na,  "win- 
ter," and  ftkao,  to  "love."]  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  for  the  Chimapk'Ud 
corymbo'sa.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  JDecandria,  natural  order  Pyrola- 
cese.     See  Pyrola. 

Chimaph'ila  Cor-ym-bo'sa.;:  Chi- 
maph'ila Um-bel-la'ta.*  The  Pgr'ola 
umbella'ta,  or  American  winter-green. 

Chimie,  she'me'.  The  French  term 
for  Chemistry,  which  see. 

Chimney-Sweeper's  Cancer. 
[Can'cerJIiindito'rum.]  See  Cancer 
Scroti. 

China  Glaze.  A  preparation  for 
printing  blue  frit,  made  from  ten  parts 
of  glass,  two  parts  of  lead,  and  three  or 
more  of  blue  calx. 

China  Xova.-*  Ke'ml  no'va.  The 
name  given  in  Germany  to  the  red  bark 
known  in  France  as  Quinquina  nova  (or 
Quinquina  rouge);  it  i-  the  produce  of 
the  Cinchona  ohlongifolia.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  red  bark  of  English 
commerce,  though  they  have  been  en- 
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founded  by  the  London  College. — (Hob- 

LYN.) 

Chinehina,*  kin-kee'na.  Cinchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark. 

Chiiichona.     See  Cinchona. 

Chin-Coug-h.     See  Pertussis. 

Chi-nese'  Wormwood.  The  Arte- 
misia Chinensis. 

Chi-noi'din.  [Chinoidi'na ;  from 
chi'na,  "  Peruvian  bark,"  and  eldos,  "like- 
ness."] A  substance  containing  a  small 
portion  of  amorphous  quinine. 

Ciii'ra-gra,;i;-  orCheir'a-gra.*  [From 
X"  p,  the  '-hand,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizure."] 
Gout  in  the  joints  of  the  hand. 

Chi-ret'ta.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
and  root  of  the  Ayathotes  chirayta,  or 
Gentiana  Chirayta,  which  see. 

CJii-ro'ni-a.*  [From  Chi'ron,  the 
"centaur,"  fabled  to  have  been  a  skilful 
physician.]  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Gentiana- 
eese. 

Chiro'nia  Cen-tau'ri-nm.*  An 
herb  called  the  Lesser  Centaury.  (Fr. 
Centaur -ee petite,  soN^to^ra'  peh-tet'.)  The 
tops  (Centau'rii  cacu'mina)  are  aromatic 
and  tonic. 

Chi-rur'geon.     See  Surgeon. 

Chi-riir'g"er-y.  [Chirur'gia;  from 
Xap,  the  "hand,"  and  ipyov,  a  " work."] 
Literally,  a  "manual  operation:"  hence, 
that  part  of  medicine  which  heals  with 
the  hand,  without,  however,  excluding 
other  remedies.     See  Surgery. 

Chi-rur 'gl-cal.  [Chirur  'giciis ; 
from  ehirur'yiaJ]  Belonging  to  sur- 
gery; surgical. 

Chl-rur'gTis.*  [From  x^P,  the 
"hand,"  and  Ipyov,  a  "work."]  A  sur- 
geon, or  chirurgeon. 

Chi-ti'na.*  [Frem^tr-'*,  a  "doublet."] 
The  hard  crust  forming  the  outward  in- 
tegument,— especially  the  elytra  of  cer- 
tain insects;  the  chitine. 

Chlaenaceav*  kle-na'she-e.  [From 
X^aiva,  a  "cloak,"  and,  hence,  an  "involu- 
crum,"  all  plants  of  this  order  having 
involucra.]  A  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  Madagas- 
car: many  of  them  have  showy  flowers. 
Sometimes  written  Chlenacese. 

Chlo-as'ma,  &tis.~%  [From  \XoiCcu,  to 
"  be  green."]  A  cutaneous  affection  ex- 
hibiting spots  and  patches  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown color,  sometimes  called  Mac'- 
tilse  hepat'icse  ("liver  spots"),  from  a 
supposition  that  thev  are  caused  by 
disease  of  the  liver.  The  Pityriasis  versi- 
color of  Willan. 


Chlor-a-cet/ie  Acid.  A  remark- 
able acid,  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  acetic  acid  are  replaced  by 
three  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Chloral.  This  term,  derived  from 
the  first  syllable  of  the  words  chlorine 
and  alcohol,  has  been  applied  by  Liebig 
to  a  new  compound  of  chlorine,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  prepared  by  the  mutual 
action  of  alcohol  and  chlorine. 

ChloranthaceaV*klo-ran-tha'she-e. 
[From  Chloran'thus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  plants,  found  in  the 
hot  parts  of  India  and  America.  They 
have  stimulating  properties  of  great  im- 
portance. The  root  of  Chloran'thus  offi- 
cinalis is  prized  in  Java  as  a  remedy  for 
typhus  fever. 

Chlo'rate.  [Chlo'ras,  a'tis;  from 
chlor'  icum  ac'idum.]  A  combination  of 
chloric  acid  with  a  base. 

Chlo'ric.  [Chlo'ricus;  from  chlor- 
rium,  "chlorine."]  Derived  from  chlo- 
rine; of  the  nature  of  chlorine. 

Chlo'ric  E'ther.  Under  this  name 
two  compounds  have  been  confounded. 
One  of  these  results  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists. 
The  other  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  satura- 
tion and  distilling  the  product;  this  is 
generally  called  hydrochloric  ether. 

Chlo'ride.  [Chlo'ridum ;  from 
chlo'rium.  Fr.  Chlorure,  klo'ruR'.]  A 
combination  of  chlorine  with  different 
substances. 

Chloride   of   Mercury.     See   Hy- 

DRARGYRI  ChLORIDUM. 

Chlo'rine.  [Chlo'rinm;  from^Xw- 
png,  "green."]  An  elementary  body,  for- 
merly called  oxy-muriatic  acid,  also  de- 
phlofjisticated  marine  acid. 

Chlo-ri'o-date.  [Chlori'odas,  a'tf*/ 
from  chloriod'  icum  acidum.]  A  combina- 
tion of  chloriodic  acid  with  a  base. 

Chlo-ri-od'ic.  [Chloriod 'icns; 

from  chlo'rium,  "chlorine,"  and  iodin'- 
ium,  "iodine."]  Belonging  to  chlorine 
and  iodine.  Applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  this  compound. 

Chlo'ro-.  A  prefix  in  compound 
terms,  meaning  that  chlorine  is  one  of 
the  components  of  the  substance  de- 
noted, or  is  employed  in  its  preparation. 

Chlo-ro-car-foon'ic.  [Chlorocar- 
bon'icus;  from  chloro-,  and  carlo' - 
niumJ]  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
chlorine  and  carbon.  See  Phosgene 
Gas. 

Chlo'ro-fonii.      or      Chlo-ro-ior  '- 
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myle.  [Chlorofor'nuim:  from  chlo'- 
rinc,  and  fox  'mi/fe.]  A  colorless  volatile 
liquid  varying  in  specific  gravity  from 
1.45  to  1.49,  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  alcohol. 
It  is  a  powerful  amesthetic  agent.  It  is 
usually  administered  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  It 
is  sometimes  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
an  anodyne  or  soporific,  in  which  case  a 
fluidrachm  is  equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
five  drops  of  laudanum. 

Chlo-ro-forimmi  Ve-iia'le.* 

C  Commercial  Chloroform.")  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  ter- 
chloride  of  formyle.  See  preceding 
article. 

Clilo-rom'e-ter.  [Olilorom'e- 

t  in  in:  from  chlo'rium,  and  \izrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  apparatus  for  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  com- 
bination with  water,  or  a  base;  but 
especially  for  ascertaining  the  bleaching 
power  of  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  etc.     See  next  article. 

Chlo-rom'e-try,  or  Chlo-rim'e- 
try.  [From  the  same.]  The  process 
of  estimating  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime,  by  the  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a 
known  weight  of  chloride  can  discolor 
or  render  yellow. 

Clilo'ro-phyll,  written  also  €hlo- 
ropliylle.  [From  xXc«><»s-,  "green/' 
and  <t)v\\o>,  a  "leaf."]  The  green  color- 
ing matter  of  leaves. 

C2ilo-ro'sis.i:  [From  xXcjpo?,  "green."] 
A  disease  peculiar  to  young  females 
under  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge;  green-sickness.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Adi/namiae,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Chlo-rot'ie.  [Chlorot'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  chlorosis. 

Chlo'rous  A^'iil.  The  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  because  approaching  to  an 
acid  in  its  nature. 

Chldr'u-ret.  [Chloriire'tiim:  from 
chlo'rium.  Fr.  Gklarure,  klo'rUii'.]  A 
combination  of  chlorine  with  a  metal,  or 
inflammable  body.     See  Chloride. 

Chlor-y'dric  A^  id.  The  name 
given  by  Thenard  to  muriatic,  now 
called  hydrochloric,  acid. 

Clioke'-Damp.  (Ger.  Damp/,  a  "va- 
por.") A  name  applied  by  miners  to  all 
irrespirable  gases,  but  more  especially  to 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Cho-lse'mi-a.'*     [From  xoX>'/,  "bile," 
and    al[ia,  "blood."]      The    presence    of 
bile-pigment  in  the  blood:  chole'my. 
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diora-gfdjyne.  [Cholaffo'g'm; 

from  \'>\n,  "bile,"  and  ayu),  to  "lead 
or  carry  off."]  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  has  the  property  of  increasing  the 
evacuation  of  bile. 

•eho'le.*    [Gr.  voXn.]    Bile.  See  Bilis. 

Cho'le-ate.  [Clio'leas,  a'f/«.]  A 
combination  of  choleic  arid  with  a  base. 

■€h©-Ie-sjrs-ti'tis,  Iditt.*  [From  cho- 
lecys'tis,  the  "gall-bladder."]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  gall-bladder. 

Chol'edocti.     See  Choledochus. 

Cho-letl'o-clius.*  [From  xoX/j,  and 
tcxonat,  to  "receive."]  (Fr.  Choledoque, 
ko'la'dok'.)  Receiving  gall  or  bile.  See 
Ductus  Communis  Choledochus. 

Cho-le'ic.  [Chole'ieus;  from  xo\fj, 
"bile."]  Relating  to  bile.  Applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  from  bile. 

CliO-le'in.  [Cholei'na;  from  X0^, 
"bile."]     The  peculiar  principle  of  bile. 

Cliol-e-py  r ' r hin.  [Cholepy rr h i '- 
na;  from  x<>M,  "bile,"  and  xofpog,  "yel- 
low."] A  term  synonymous  with  Bili- 
pliein. 

Ctiol'e-ra.*  [From  x<>M,  "bile,"  and 
/>ico,  to  "flow;"  or  x°Xaj,  the  "intestines," 
and  pioi,  to  "flow."]  A  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bile  (this  is  true^at  least  re- 
specting European  Cholera),  with  painful 
griping,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  and  calves  of  the  legs,  etc. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Spasm  i,  class  Neu- 
roses, of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Chol'era,  Asiat'ic.  [Chol'era  Asi at' - 
ica.]  A  remarkable  epidemic  disease, 
consisting  in  a  malignant  form  of  chol- 
era, in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  much 
more  severe  and  rapid  in  their  progress 
to  a  too  generally  fatal  issue. 

Chol'era  Bilio'sa.*  ("Bilious  Chol- 
era.") Copious  and  frequent  vomiting, 
at  first  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  mat- 
ters, with  redundancy  of  bile,  and  spasms 
of  the  legs  and  thighs.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  or  variety  of  European 
Cholera. 

Choi/era,  Europe' Air.  [OkoVera  E»- 
ropx'aJ]  A  name  given  to  cholera  as  it 
usually  appears  in  Europe  when  not 
epidemic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  epi- 
demic and  malignant  form  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Chol'era  Infax'ti  m.*  ("Cholera  of 
Infants.")  A  name  applied  to  a  disease 
common  among  children  in  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  months,  and 
hence  called  the  "summer-complaint." 
It  is  attended  with  vomiting  and  purging 
of  green  or  yellow  matter  often  mixed 
with  slime  or  blood. 
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Choi/era  Mor'bus.*  A  common  name 
of  non-epidemic  cholera.  See  Cholera, 
European. 

Chol-e-ra'ic.  [Cholera'icns.]  The 
same  as  Cholericus. 

Ch©-ler'i-cn«*.:|:  (Fr.  Cholerique,  ko'- 
la'rek'.)  Belonging  to  cholera.  Also, 
bilious. 

Cliol'er-oirt.  [Choleroi'des;  from 
chol'era,  and  eidog,  a  "form."]  Kesein- 
bling  cholera.  Applied  to  diseases  of 
this  character. 

•Cliorer-o-plio'hi-a.*  [From  chol'- 
era, and  (potto;,  "fear."]  A  dread  of 
cholera. 

Cn©rer-o-pho'iie.;:  [From  chol'era, 
and  <pu>vr),  the  "  voice."]  The  Vox  chol- 
er'ica,  or  faint  whispering  voice  of  chole- 
raic patients. 

Chole-ste-a-to'ina,  a*t».*  [From 
X<>M,  "bile,"  and  ateato'ma.]  A  fatty 
tumor,  laminated  and  pearly,  principally 
composed  of  crystals  of  cholesterin. 

Ctiol-es-ter-ae'ml-a.*  [From  cholesr- 
terin,  and  alfia,  "blood."]  Applied  to  a 
morbid  excess  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood, 
resulting  from  non-excretion. 

Chol-es-ter'ie  Ac'id.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cholesterin. 

Cho-les'ter-in,  or  Cho-les'ter-ine. 
[Cholesteri'na:  from  \o\%  "bile,"  and 
ajepeog,  "  firm,"  or  "  solid."]  A  pearl-like, 
fatty  substance,  of  which  human  biliary 
calculi  are  chiefly  composed. 

•Chol'ic.  [CBiol'icus;  from  xo\fj, 
"bile."]     Belonging  to  bile;  bilious. 

Chol'ic  Acid.  [Ac'idnni  Chol'i- 
cum.]  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  from  bile. 

Chol'i-nate.  [Ctiol'inas,  a'tis.] 
Cholinic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 

Cho-lin'ic  Ac'id.  [Acldum  Cho- 
lin 'icuni.]  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained from  bile. 

Cliololic.     See  Cholic. 

Chol-o-lith'ic.  [t'hollolith'icns; 
from  cholol' ithu8.~\  Belonging  to  a  gall- 
stone. 

•€ho-lol'i-tlius.-;-  [From  \oh%  "bile," 
and  \i9og,  a  "stone."]  A  gall-stone,  or 
biliary  calculus. 

Cho-lo'sis.*  [From  vo\'<.  "bile."] 
In  the  plural  (Cholo'ses),  biliary  dis- 
eases. 

dion-dral'gi-a.*  [From  yo^V0?, 
"cartilage,"  and  a\yog,  "pain."]  Pain 
(rheumatic,  arthritic,  or  inflammatory) 
of  the  cartilages. 

€hor. 'drin,  or Chon'drine.  [Chon- 
dri'na:  from  xo^pog,  "cartilage."]     Ge- 
latin obtained  from  the  permanent  car- 
tilages, cornea,  etc.     See  Chondrogen. 
11 


Chon'dro-gen.  [From  %6vfao;,  "car- 
tilage," and  yzjvaw,  to  "produce."]  The 
base  of  true  cartilage  and  of  the  cornea. 
By  boiling  it  is  resolved  into  Ciiondrin. 

dion-dro-gen'e-sas.*  [From  the 
same.]     The  formation  of  cartilage. 

Chon-dro-glos'sns.*  A  small  mus- 
cle, or  rather  fasciculus  of  muscular 
fibres,  running  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
08  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  hyoc/losstis. 

Chon-ilrog-'ra-pliy.  [Chondro- 
gra'phia;  from  xovtipog,  "cartilage,"  and 
ypd(pa>,  to  "write."]  A  history  or  de- 
scription of  the  cartilages. 

Ction'droid.  [lliondroi'des;  from 
Xov&yog,  "cartilage,"  and  eUogy  a  "form."] 
Resembling  cartilage. 

Chon-drol  'o-gy  •  [Chondrolo  'gia ; 
from  xwSpog,  "cartilage,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  dissertation  on  the  na- 
ture and  structure  of  cartilages;  the 
science  of  cartilages. 

Chon-dro'nia,  af?«.$  [From  xo^pog, 
"cartilage."]     A  cartilaginous  growth. 

■€h©n-drop-te-ry£'i-us.*  [From 
Xovfyog,  "cartilage,"  and  nrepvyiov,  a  "lit- 
tle wing."]  "Cartilage-finned."  Applied 
in  the  plural  masculine  (Chondropte- 
ryg'ii)  to  a  tribe  or  series  of  fishes. 

Ctiondros.     See  Cartilage. 

•Chon-dro'sis.'*'  The  progress  of 
Chondroma.  The  formation  of  carti- 
lage. 

Chon-drot'o-my.  [Cliondroto'- 
mia:  from  xo^og,  "cartilage,"  and 
T£fxvco,  to  "  cut."]  Dissection  or  division 
of  cartilage. 

Chon'drus  Crlsp'os.*  Carrageen, 
or  Irish  moss.  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Alyacese. 

Chor'da.*  [Gr.  x°9^,  an  "intestine," 
a  "chord."]  A  chord;  originally  the 
string  of  a  harp  :  hence,  any  string ;  a 
sinew,  or  nerve.  Applied  in  Geometry 
to  a  right  line  extending  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  arch  to  another. 

Ctior'da  Mag-'na.*  (The  "Great 
Cord,  or  Sinew.")     The  Tendo  Achillis. 

Chorda  Tym'pan-i.*  (The  "  Cord 
of  the  Tympanum.")  A  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

Ctior'da  Ven-tric'n-li.*  ("Nerve 
of  the  Stomach.")  A  designation  of  the 
gastric  plexus  of  the  par  ragvm. 

Clior'dre  Ten-din 'e-ae.*  ("Ten- 
dinous Cords.")  Attachments  connect- 
ing the  Carneas  columns  of  the  ventricles 
to  the  auricular  valves  of  the  heart. 

Chor'dae  Vo-ca'les.*  ("Vocal 
Chords.")       The    thyro-arytenOid     liga- 
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ments  of  the  larynx,  or  the  inferior 
ligaments  of  the  glottis:  so  named  be- 

they  were  supposed  to  produce  the 
vo'ce. 

Chordae  WillLsii.  See  Willis, 
Chorda  op. 

Chor-dap'sns.*  [From  x°ptn,  "in- 
testine," and  a-T'o,  t<>  "bind,"  to  "  seize," 
to  "  attack."]  A  kind  of  violent  spas- 
modic cholic,  in  which  the  large  in- 
testines seem  as  it  were  twisted  into 
knot-. 

Chor-dee'.  [Lafc  CSMMla'ta;  Pr. 
•dS,  koii'daV;  literally,  ••carded,"  or 
"twisted"?]  A  painful  tension  and 
downward  curvature  of  the  penis,  expe- 
rienced in  Gonorrhoea. 

Cho-re'a,*  or  St.  Vi'tus'  Dance. 
[From  \o\,zia,  a  "dancing."]  A  convul- 
sive disease,  characterized  by  irregular 
and  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs. 

Cho-re'ic     Pertaining  to  Chorea. 

Cho'ri-oii.*  [G-r.  \opiov,  "skin," 
"leather."]  The  second  or  most  exter- 
nal membrane  involving  the  foetus.  Also 
the  Membra' na  putam'inie,  or  membrane 
of  the  shell  of  the  egg. 

Cho'ri-um,*  or  Cho'ri-on.*  [From 
the  same.]  The  dermis,  or  innermost 
layer  of  the  skin  :  the  true  skin. 

Choroid.  [Choroi'des:  from  eao'- 
rion,  and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
the  chorion. 

Choroid  Meni'brane.  [Mem- 
brana  Choroi'des.]  The  second 
membrane  of  the  eyeball,  immediately 
beneath  the  sclerotic  coat.  Ala  »,  the 
Ve'lum  interpos'itum,  or  choroid  mem- 
brane of  the  brain. 

Choroid  Plex'us.  [Plex'us  Cho- 
roi'des.] A  plexus  of  vessel-,  or  fold 
of  thin  vascular  membrane,  derived  from 
the  Pin  mater,  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Christ'mas  Rose.  The  HeUeboru* 
niger. 

Chromate.  [Chro'mas.  a'//.<?.]  A 
combination  of  chromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Chro-mat'ic.  [Chromat'iems: 

from  Xpopa,  xtrofiamg,  "color."]  Relating 
to  c  dor,  or  colors;    having  color.     See 

ACHROMATIC. 

Chro'ma-tism.   [Chromaiis'mns ; 

from  the  same.]  The  prismatic  aberra- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light, — or,  in  other 
words,  the  aberration  of  refrangibility, — 
caused  by  the  different  kinds  of  rays 
being  refracted  unequally. 

Chro'ma-tosr'e-nous.       [Chroma- 
to&'enns;    from     Xfropa,    "color,"     and 
y&jvaoi,  to  "generate."]     Generating    or 
US 


forming  color.  Applied  chiefly  to  the 
functions  of  the  derma. 

Chro-ma-toro-£$r.  [Chromatolo'- 

gia;  from  Vpup*,  ••  color,"  and  Aoyo,,  a 
"discourse."]      The  science  of  oolors. 

Ch  ro  'ma-  top  'sy.  [Chroma  top- 
sia:  1'rom  tyuyM,  "color,"  and  o^ig, 
"vision."]     Colored  vision. 

Chroma-trope.  [Chromat'ro- 
pus,  or  Chroiimtro'pium;  from  XP^r^f 
"color,"'  and  Tfjzmo,  to  "turn."]  An  in- 
strument for  exhibiting,  on  the  principlo 
of  the  magic  lantern,  a  variety  of  colors 
producing,  by  a  rapid  revolving  motion, 
beautiful  and  highly  pleasing  figures. 

Chrome.     A  metal.     Bee  Chkumitm. 

Chrome  Alum.  A  crystallizable, 
double  salt,  formed  of  the  sulphates  of 
chromium  and  of  potash. 

Chrome  Yellow.  The  chromate  of 
lead,  much  used  as  a  pigment. 

Chro'mie.  [Chro 'miens.]  Belong- 
ing to  Chromium.     See  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  Ac  id.  [Ac'idum  Chro'- 
micum.]  A  teroxide  of  chromium 
forming  a  valuable  escharotic  for  the  re- 
moval of  morbid  growths,  especially 
those  of  syphilitic  origin.  It  has  been 
assigned  a  place  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1860. 

Chro-mi-dro'sis.-  [From  xpcofjta,  a 
"color,"  and  i6p6(o,  to  "sweot."]  Abnor- 
mal coloration  of  the  perspiration. 

Chro'mi-um,*  or  Chrome.  [From 
Xp&fUtf  a  "color."]  A  metal  extracted 
from  native  chromate  of  lead  or  of  iron. 
It  is  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  difficult 
to  fuse.      The  specific  gravity  is  5.5. 

Chro'nio-g'en.  [Chromog-e'nium; 
fr  >m  Ufeyto,  a  "color,"  and  yarjato,  to 
" generate."]  Vegetable  coloring  matter, 
which,  acted  on  by  acids  and  alkalies, 
produces  red,  yellow,  or  green  tints. 

Chroniopsy.     See  Chromatopst. 

Chro'mule.  or,  better.  Chro'myle. 
[From  Xfyojia.  "  color,"  andvXq,  "  material," 
"  substance/']  Other  names  for  chloro- 
phyll, or  the  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

Chronic.  [Chron'ieiis:  fvomxf^'o;, 
"time."]  Long-continued;  opposed  to 
aeute. 

Chron'o-ther'mal.  [Chronother- 
ma'lis;  from  xpovog,  '•time,"  and  Ozpfuj, 
"heat."]  Relating  to  time  and  tempe- 
rature. Applied  to  a  theory  that  all 
diseases  have  periodic  intermissions, 
with  alternate  chills  and  heats. 

Chro-op'si-a,*  written  also  Chrop'- 
sia  (by  a  contraction  of  the  Greek 
Xfrtoiia  into  XfOJtpia,  which   in  Latin  be- 
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comes  Chrupsia).  The  same  as  Chro- 
matopsia.     See  Chromatopsy. 

Clirot'ic.  [Clirot'iciis;  from  XP'-''S, 
"skin."]      Of  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

Clirys'a-lis,  Idis*  [From  xpwog, 
"gold."]  The  second  stage  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  insects.     See  Aurelia. 

Ohrysobalanaceae,*  kris-o-bal-a- 
na'she-e.  [From  Chrysobal'anus,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  related  to  Rosacese.  Several 
species  produce  esculent  stone-fruits. 

Chryso-bara-iius.*  [From  xpw°$f 
"gold,"  and  ilaXavo;,  a  "corn."]  Lite- 
rally, the  "golden  acorn"  or  "nut." 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  nutmeg. 

•Chryso-ber'yl.  [From      XP'-o°s, 

"gold,"  and  .SfipvXXog,  "beryl."]  A  beau- 
tiful gem  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  color, 
consisting  of  glucina  and  alumina. 

Cbryso-col'la.  -  [From  xpwos,"gold," 
and  KoWa,  a  "glue."]  "Glue  for  Gold." 
The  Greek  name  for  borax.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the 
ancients :  their  chrysocolla  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  different  substance, 
composed  of  the  rust  of  copper  triturated 
with  urine.  The  name  chrysocoUa  is  now 
applied  to  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Chrys'o-lite.  [From  XP'w;,  "  gold," 
and  Xido;,  a  "stone."]  A  mineral  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron.  It  is  often  of  a  golden-yellow 
color,  and  is  used  in  jewelry. 

Cliry-som'e-la.  •  [From  xp  w<%,  "gold," 
andjuiAuj,  "black."]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  named  from  the  bril- 
liant metallic  hues,  mostly  of  green  and 
gold,  with  which  their  wing-covers  are 
adorned. 

diryso-me'11-a.*  [From  \P  wg, 
"gold,"  and  poXou,  an  "apple."]  The 
Seville  orange,  or  the  Aurantii  Bacca. 

Chryso-meri-dae.*  A  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  which  the  Ohry- 
wom'ela  is  the  type. 

Chthonopliagia,*  tho'no-fa'je-a. 
[From  \B  jv,  "  earth,"  and  $ayuy,  to  "  eat."] 
A  disease  not  uncommon  among  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  desire  to  eat  dirt  or  earthy 
matter.    Also  called  Cachcx'ia  Africa' na. 

Cliur'rus.  An  extract  obtained  from 
Indian  hemp.     See  Cannabis  Ixdica. 

Chyle.  [Chy'lus;  from  X^s, 
"juice."]  The  milk-like  liquor  from 
which  the  blood  is  formed,  occupying 
the  lacteal  vessels  and  thoracic  duct. 

Chy-lif'er-ous.  [Chylif  'eras; 

from     chy'lns,     ~  chyle,"    and   fe'ro,    to 


"bear,"  to  "carry,"  to  "convey."]  Bear- 
ing or  conveying  chyle. 

Chy-ll-fi-ea'tioii.     [Chylifica'tio, 

o'nis;  from  chy'lus,  "  chyle,"  and/«7o'o, 
to  "make."]  The  process  by  which  the 
chyle  is  separated  from  the  chyme. 

Chy-lo-poi-et'ie.  [Chylopoiet'i- 
eus;  from  chy'lus,  "chyle,"  and  tiWw, 
to  "make."]  Connected  with  the  form- 
ation of  chyle. 

Chy-lo'sis.*  [From  xvX6$,  "juice."] 
The  same  as  Chylification. 

Chy-lu'ri-a.*  [From  chy'lus," chyle," 
and  ovpov,  "urine."]  A  discharge  of 
chyle  with  the  urine. 

Chyme.  [Lat.  Chy'mtis;  Gr.  xvp-k, 
"juice."]  The  pulpy  mass  formed  by 
the  food  in  its  first  great  change  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Chymia  and  Cltyniie.  See  Che- 
mistry. 

Chym-I-fi-ca'tion.  [Chymifica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  chy' mus,  and  fo'cio,  to 
"make."]  The  conversion  of  the  food 
into  chyme. 

Chymistry.     See  Chemistry. 

Cibati©,*  se-ba'she-o.  [From  ci'bus, 
"food."]     The  act  of  taking  food. 

Cie-a-tric'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of 
cica'trixJ]     The  blastoderm. 

Ci-ea'trix,  i'eta.*  [From  cicatri'co, 
to  "heal,  leaving  a  scar."]  The  scar  or 
seam  of  a  healed  wound,  sore,  or  ulcer. 

Cic-a-tri-za'tioii.  [Cicatriza'tio, 
o';n"s;  from  the  same.]  The  process  by 
which  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 

Cie-a-trl-za'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Cicatrized;  scarred.  In  Botany,  having 
a  scar,  or  the  appearance  of  a  scar. 

Cic'a-trize.  [From  the  same.]  Lite- 
rally, to  "form  a  scar;"  hence,  to  heal, 
or  skin  over. 

Ciehoraceae,*  sik-o-ra'she-e.  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  or  of  a  section  of  the  order  C<  m- 
positse.    It  includes  lettuce,  endive,  etc. 

Ci-cu'ta.*  A  Latin  name  for  the 
Conicm  MACDXATUM.  The  Cicu'ta  ma- 
cula'ta,  however,  of  modern  botanists,  is 
a  different  plant. 

Cicutin.  See  Conein. 
Cil  i-a.*  (The  plural  of  Cil'I-nm, 
which  see.)  The  eyelashes,  or  hairs  on 
the  eyelids.  Sometimes  applied  to  mi- 
nute, slender  objects  attached  to  certain 
animals,  that  have  a  vibratile  motion. 

Cil'I-a-ry.  [Cilia 'ris;  from  cU'ium, 
the  " eyelash."]  Belonging  to  the  cilium, 
or  eyelash.  Also  applied  to  several 
parts  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  cornea  to  the  sclerotic  coat. 
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Cil'I-atc.  [Cilia'tns:  from  cil'ium, 
the  "eyelash. "J  Having  hairs,  or  a 
species  of  pubescence,  on  the  margin  of 
a  leaf  or  petal;  having  cilia. 

CU'i-niii.*  [From  cil'leo,  to  "stir," 
to  ** twinkle."]  A  Latin  term  denoting 
the  eyelid,  or  rather  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid out  of  which  the  hairs  grow;  also 
the  eyelash.  Used  mostly  in  the  plural. 
See  Cilia. 

Cil-lo'sis.*  [From  the  same.]  Spas- 
modic trembling  or  agitation  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Ciiii-I-eifu-sra.*  [From  ci'mex,  cim'- 
icis,  a  "bug,"  or  "louse."  and  fu'go,  to 
"put  to  flight"]  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  root  of  the  Gim- 
icif'uga  racemo'sa,  otherwise  called  Ae- 
tata citnicif'uga  and  Act-x'a  racemo'sa, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ran  unculacesc,  and  common  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  tonic  and  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic, and  has  been  employed  with 
great  success  in  cases  of  chorea  and 
uterins  convulsions. 

Cl-mo'll-a  Ter'ra.*  ("Cimolian 
Earth.")  The  same  as  Cimolite,  which 
see. 

Cim'o-lite  [from  Cimo'lus,  an  island 
where  it  was  found,  and  XWu;,  a  "stone"], 
or  CI-ui;>li-an  Earth.  A  celebrated 
variety  of  fuller's  earth,  consisting,  it 
is  said,  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  water. 

Cin-cho'na.*  [Xamed  from  the 
Countess  del  Chinchon  or  Cinchon,  sig- 
nally cured  by  its  use.]  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Pcntandria,  natural 
order  Cinchonacese.  Some  recent  writers 
insist  that  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
word  is  Chinchona.  Also,  a  general  term 
for  the  various  species  of  Peruvian  bark; 
including  the  following  kinds: — 

Cixcho'xa  Fla'va.*  ("Yellow  Cin- 
chona.") The  bark  Gincho'na  Cah'sa' \>/a, 
called  in  commerce  "  Calisaya  Bark," 
and  containing  not  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding  crystallizable 
salts. 

Cincho'xa  Pal'lida.*  ("Pale  Cin- 
chona.") The  bark  of  Gincho'na  Conda- 
min'ea  and  of  C.  Micran'tha. 

Cixcho'xa  Ru'bra.*  ("Red  Cin- 
chona.") The  bark  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  cinchona,  called  in  commerce 
"Red  Bark,"  and  containing  not  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding 
crystallizable  salts.  (See  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1860.) 

To  whieh  may  be  added  the 

Cinoho'na  Purpu'rea,*  the  produce 
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of  whieh  is  termed  in  commerce  "Brown 
Bark"  and  "Iluamilies  Bark." 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark,  tho  dis- 
covery of  which  forms  an  era  in  the  science 
of  medicine,  are  due  to  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent principles,  among  which  the  alka- 
loids quinia  and  cinckonia  are  the  most 
important.  Both  of  these  arc  in  a  high 
degree  tonic  and  febrifuge;  but  they 
are  especially  remarkable  for  their  effi- 
cacy against  diseases  of  a  periodical 
character,  as  tertians,  quartans,  etc. 
Hence  those  alkaloids,  as  well  as  the 
bark  in  substance,  have  been  termed 
antiperiodics. 

Ciiichonacea?,*  sin-ko-na'she-e. 
[From  Gincho'na,  the  most  important  of 
the  genera.]  A  large  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  or  shrubs, 
found  in  hot  climates,  including,  besides 
the  Cinchona,  the  Coffee-tree,  the  Ceph- 
aelis  Ipecacuanha,  and  other  important 
plants.  Powerful  febrifugal  properties 
in  the  bark,  or  emetic  in  the  roots,  are 
the  great  features  of  this  order,  the  most 
valuable  products  of  which  are  cinchona 
and  ipecacuanha.  The  beauty  or  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  of  some  plants  of 
this  order  (for  example,  the  Gardenias 
and  Ixoras)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Cin-cho-na'ceous.  [Cinchona '- 
cens.]  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
the  Cinchona.      See  ClNCHONACE.fi. 

Ciii-chon'ic.  [Cinchon  icus:  from 
Cincho'na.]  Belonging  to  Cinchona.  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  obtained  from  all  the 
species.     See  Kixic  Acid. 

Cin'cho-nin,  or  Cin'cho-nlnc. 
[Cinchoni'na:  from  Gincho'na.]  A 
peculiar  vegetable  principle,  or  alkali, 
discovered  in  the  Cinchona  Condaminea. 

€in'er-es,*  the  plural  of  Ci'nis,  sig- 
nifying "ashes."  Usually  applied  to 
pot-  or  pearl-ashes. 

Cin'eres  Clav-el-la'ti.*  [From 
ci'nis.  plural  cin'eres,  and  cla'vus,  a 
"nail,"  a  "wedge/']  Pearl-ash,  or  the 
Potassa  impnra.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  little  wedges  or  billets  into 
which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

Ci-ne're-ns.*  The  same  as  Cixe- 
ritious,  which  see. 

Cineritious,  sin-e-rish'us.  [Cinc- 
ri'tins;  from  ci'nis.  cin'eris,  the  ashes  of 
any  burnt  substance.]  Belonging  to  or 
resembling  ashes  in  color.  Applied  to 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  etc. 

£i-net'i-ciis.-':"  [FromK^icj.to  "move."] 
Cinet'ic.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Cinet'ica)  tc  an  order  of  the  Neurotica 
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of  Dr.  Good,  including  diseases  which 
affect  the  muscles. 

CTnis,*  gen.  Cin'er-is.  The  Latin 
term  for  "  ash"  or  "  ashes."  See  Cixeres. 

£in'na-bar.  [Lat.  Cimiab'aris; 
Gr.  Kiwaftapi.]  The  red  sulphuret  or  bi- 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Also  applied  to 
a  resinous  substance  of  a  bright  red 
color  obtained  from  the  juice  of  an  In- 
dian tree. 

C'in  'na-bar-ime.  [Cinmabairi'niis.] 
Belonging  to  cinnabar;  containing  cin- 
nabar. 

Cinnabre,  sin'nabii'.  The  French 
for  Cixxabar,  which  see. 

Cin-nam'ic  A<»'id.  An  acid  pro- 
cured from  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

€in-na-mo'mnm,-':  or  Cim'iia-mon. 
[From  the  Arabic  Kinamon.]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  for  the  bark  of  the 
Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan 'icum ;  otherwise 
called  the  Lau'ras  cinnamo'mum.  The 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  embraces  under  the 
name  of  Cinnamomum,  or  Cinnamon,  the 
bark  of  the  C.  aromaticum  as  well  as  the 
C.  Zeylan  icum.  Cinnamon  is  a  most 
grateful  and  efficient  aromatic.  It  is 
warm  and  cordial  to  the  stomach,  car- 
minative and  astringent,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  relieve  nausea  and  flatu- 
lence. 

Cinnamon.     See  CixxAMOirmr. 

Cisi'iia-mon  Su'et.  A  production 
of  the  cinnamon-tree,  used  in  Ceylon  for 
making  candles.  According  to  Dr. 
Christison,  it  contains  eight  per  cent,  of 
a  fluid  oil  not  unlike  olive  oil ;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  waxy  principle,  which 
answers  very  nearly  to  cerin. 

Cisi'namon-Tree.  The  Cinnamo'mum 
Zeylan'icum. 

Cin'namon-Tree,  Wild.  The  Lau- 
rus  cassia. 

£i-o-ni'tis,  Idis*  [From  xtov'ig,  the 
"  uvula."]  '  Inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

£i-©-n©r-rna'phi-a.*  [From  Kioviq, 
the  " uvula,"  and  p&Qri,  a  "seam."]  The 
same  as  Staphylorrhaphy,  which  see. 

£I-o-n©t'o-my.  [Ciomoto'mia ; 

from  Kioviq,  the  "uvula,"  and  rifivo),  to 
"cut."]  Cutting  off  of  a  part  of  the 
uvula  when  too  long. 

Cip'o-lim.  [From  eipoVla,  the  Italian 
word  for  "onion  :"  named  in  allusion  to 
the  zone*,  supposed  to  resemble  the  layers 
of  an  onion.]  A  green  marble,  with 
white  zones,  brought  from  Rome.  It 
gives  fire  with  steel,  though  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Ci-prin'i-da?.*  [From  cypri'nus,  a 
'•' carp-fish."]  A  family  of  Malacopte- 
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rygii  Abdominales,  having  the  Cyprinu* 
for  its  type. 

Cir-cl-iia'lis.*     The  same  as  Circi- 

XATE. 

Cir'cl-nate.  [Circina'tus ;  from 
cir'cino,  circina'tum,  to  "  compass  about," 
to  "make  into  a  circle."]  Literally, 
"made  into  a  circle."  Applied  in  Bo- 
tany to  leaves  rolled  inwards  from  the 
point  to  the  base. 

Cir'cle.  [From  cir' 'cuius,  a  "ring."] 
A  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  to  which  all  the  right  lines  that 
can  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle 
of  it,  called  the  centre,  are  equal. 

€ir-cu-la'tion.  [Circula'tio;  from 
cir' cuius,  a  "circle;"  cir'culo,  circula'- 
tum,  to  "move  round,"  to  "move  in  a 
circle,"  to  "circulate."]  That  vital  ac- 
tion by  which  the  blood  is  sent  from  the 
heart  through  the  arteries,  diminishing 
in  calibre  till  they  end  in  minute  rami- 
fications on  the  entire  surface,  where 
they  are  connected  to  correspondingly 
minute  veins,  which,  increasing  in  size, 
return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

Cir'cu-lus.*  A  circle,  or  ring.  Ap- 
plied to  any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
round  or  circular, — e.g.  cir'culus  oc'uli, 
the  "orb  of  the  eye."  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  connection  of  parts 
through  which  there  is  a  circulation ; 
as  the  Cir' cuius  Willis' ii  ("Circle  of 
Willis"),  an  anastomotic  circle  formed 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  connected  by  the  arteries  of 
Willis. 

€ir'culus  Ar-te-ri-o'sus  Ir'I-dis.* 
("Arterial  Circle  of  the  Iris.")  An  ar- 
tery of  the  eye  which  encircles  the  iris. 

Cir'cum.  A  Latin  preposition  sig- 
nifying "round,"  or  "about,"  and  form- 
ing the  prefix  of  a  number  of  compound 
words. 

Cir'cnm -a-gen'tes.*  [The  present 
participle  of  cir'cunuCgo,  to  "drive"  or 
"move  round."]  A  term  applied  to  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Cir-cum-cis'ion.  [Circumci'sio, 
o'nis  ;  from  circumci'do,  eircumci'sum,  to 
"cut  about."]  The  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  circular  piece  of  the  prepuce. 

€ir-cum-duc'tion.  [Circumduc'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  cir'cum,  "about,"  and 
du'co,  due' turn,  to  "lead."]  Circular 
movement  of  a  limb. 

Cir'cum-flex.  [Circumflex  'us ; 
from  cir'cum,  "  about,"  and  flee' to,  flex'^ 
um,  to  "bend."]  Bent  about;  curved 
like  a  bow  or  part  of  a  circle.  Applied 
in  Anatomy  to  various  arteries,  veins,  etc. 
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It  is  also  used  to  designate  a  particular 
accent  lepresented  in  Latin  and  French 
by  this  sign  [>*],  as  musd,  tempt  tc,  the 
term  denoting  that  the  accent,  instead 
of  being  straight  like  the  other  accents, 
is  bent  over  or  around  the  letter. 

Cir-cum-gy-ra'tioii.  [Circumgy- 
ra'tia.  o'uis;  from  cir'am',  "about," 
and  'ly'rus,  a  " circle."]  Movement  in  a 
circle. 

Cir-cum-scis'sile.  [Circumscis'- 
silis;  from  cir'cum,  " about,"  "around," 
and  sciii'do,  sets' sum,  to  "cleave,"  to 
"divile."]  Applied  to  dehiscent  fruits, 
the  upper  part  of  which  opens  like  a  lid. 

Cir-cuiii-scis'sus.*  [From  the  same.] 
"  Cleft,  or  cut  around."  Applied  in  Botany 
to  parts  having  a  circular  cut  or  fissure. 

Cire,  sen.  The  French  term  for 
"wax."     See  Cera. 

£ir-rlion'o-sus.*  [From      ietpp6s, 

"tawny,"  and  voao;,  a  "disease."]  A 
golden -yellow  appearance  of  the  pleura, 
peritonaeum,  etc.,  in  the  foetus. 

Cirrhopoda.     See  Cirropoda. 

£ir-rho'sis.*  [From  *H>pk,  "red- 
dish-yellow," or  "tawny."]  A  name 
proposed  for  granulated  or  tuberculated 
liver,  as  designative  of  the  appearance 
of  the  organ  in  that  diseased  state.  Also 
applied  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Cir'ri,*  the  plural  of  Cirrus,  which 
see. 

Cir-rif'er-ous,  or  Cir-ri&'er-ous. 
[Cirrif'erus,  or  Cirrig'erus;  from 
cir'rus,  and  fe'ro,  ge'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  producing  cirri. 

Cir'ri-grade.  [Cirri?*' radus;  from 
cir'rus,  and  gra'dior,  to  "walk."]  Pro- 
gressing by  means  of  cirri. 

Cir-rl-pe'di-a,*  or  Clr'ri-peds. 
[From  cir'ri,  and  pes,  pe'dis,  a  "foot."] 
The  same  as  Cirropoda,  which  see. 

Cir'rl-pes,  p'edis,*  or  Clr'ri-ped. 
[From  cir'rus,  and  pes,  a  "foot."]  The 
same  as  Cirropodus. 

Cir-r»p'©-da,*  or  Cir'ri-pods. 
[See  Cirrop'odus.]  A  class  of  the 
Dipbmeura  (or  Mollusca  f)  consisting  of 
aquatic  animals,  having  multivalve 
shells,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of 
long,  curled,  articulated,  setigerous  pro- 
cesses (called  cirri)  analogous  to  the 
feet  of  the  Crustacea.  These  animals  are 
popularly  called  barnacles,  and  acorn- 
shells. 

Cir-rop'o-dus.*  [From  cir'rus,  and 
ttov;,  a  "foot."]  Cirrop'odous.  Fringe- 
footed.  Applied  to  a  class  of  animals 
having  cirri  instead  of  feet.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 
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Cir'rous,  or  Cir'rose.  Sometimes 
improperly  written  Cirrhou*  a.n&  Cirrhose. 
[Cirro'sus;  from  cir'rus.]  Having 
cirri,  or  full  of  cirri. 

Cirrus.*  plural  Cir'ri.  [A  Latin 
term  signifying  a  "lock  of  curled  hair," 
a  "fringe."]  In  Botany,  a  clasper  or 
tendril,  one  of  the  fulcra  of  plants;  also 
termed  Clacicula.  Applied  to  a  peculiar 
set  of  organs  found  in  certain  aquatic 
animals.  (See  Cirropoda.)  The  term 
cirrus  is  also  applied  to  thin,  fleecy 
clouds,  floating  in  the  atmosphere  at  a 
great  elevation. 

£ir'so-celc*  [From  Kipo6$,  a  "  vari- 
cose vein,"  and  ko\t],  a  "tumor."]  A 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic 
vein. 

£ir'soid.  [Cirsoi'des;  from  Kipaos, 
a  "varicose  vein,"  and  ddos,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  varix. 

£ir-som'pha-los.*  [From  Kipaog,  a 
"  varicose  vein, "and  d/^aXd^the"  navel."] 
A  varicose  condition  around  the  navel. 

C^r-soph-thal'mi-a.*  [From  mpooq, 
a  "varicose  vein,"  and  660a\fx6g,  the 
"eye."]  A  varicose  condition  of  the 
eye :  cirsophthal'my. 

£ir'sos;i:  (KifHTog).  The  Greek  term  for 
a  varix,  or  dilated  vein. 

£ir-sot'o-my.  [Cirsoto'mia;  from 
Kipaog,  a  "varicose  vein,"  and  rf/ii/co,  to 
"cut."]     Extirpation  of  a  varix. 

£is-sam'pe-los.*  [From  Kioooq,  "ivy," 
and  apnreXog,  the  "vine."]  The  wild  vine. 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
natural  order  Menispermacese. 

Cissam'pelos  Ca-peu'sis.*  A  spe- 
cies found  in  Cape  Colony.  The  root  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  cathartic 
and  emetic. 

Cissam'pelos  Pareira*  (pa-ra'ra). 
The  Pareira  brava,  or  American  wild 
vine.     See  Pareira. 

Cistaceae,*  sis-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants, 
including  the  rock-rose.  The  Cistus 
Creticus  produces  a  resinous  balsamic 
substance  called  Lada'num. 

Cis'ti,*  the  plural  of  Cistus.  form- 
ing the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Cistace^e. 

Cis'tus.*  A  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Cisfaceie. 

Cis'tus  Cre'ti-eus.*  The  name  of 
the  plant  which  produces  a  sort  of  gum- 
resin  called  Lada'num  or  Lahda'num. 
This  substance  has  a  warm  and  bitter 
taste  and  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
plasters. 
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Cit'rate.  [Ci'tras,  a'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  citric  acid  with  a  base. 

Cit'ric  A^'id.  [A^'idum  Cit'ri- 
eum;  from  Ci'trus.]  An  acid  obtained 
from  lemon-juice. 

Cit'rine  Oint'ment.  [Xamed  from 
its  fine  yellow  or  citrine  color.]  The 
common  name  of  the  Lnr/uentum  hydrar- 
gyri  nitratis  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
Used  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  ap- 
plication in  psoriasis  and  other  cutaneous 
affections. 

Cit'ron.  [Ci'tro,  o'nis;  Cedrom'e- 
la.]  The  fruit  of  the  Citreum,  or  citron- 
tree,  a  variety  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

<  I-trul  lus  Col-6-cyo'tliis.*  A 
name  of  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis. 

Ci'tras.*  [From  Kirpia,  the  "lemon" 
or  " citron."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Polyadelphia,  natural  order  Auran- 
tiaceae. 

Ci'tras  Auraii'tium ir  (au-ran'she- 
iim).  The  systematic  name  of  the  orange- 
tree. 

Ci'tras  Big-a-ra'dl-a-*  Another 
name  for  the  Citrus  aurantium,  or  orange- 
tree. 

Ci'tras  I.i-met'ta  Ber-gam'i-iim.* 
The  tree  from  the  rind  of  whose  fruit 
oil  of  bergamot  is  obtained. 

Ci'tras  Iii-mo'nuiii,*  Ci'tras  Me*T- 
I-ca.*  Names  of  the  plants  which  bear 
the  Liniones  (lemons,  or  limes)  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Citrus  Vulgaris.     See  Citrus  Au- 

RANTII\M. 

Civ'et.  [Civet'ta.]  An  unctuous  sub- 
stance collected  in  a  bag  under  the  tail 
of  the  civet-cat,  and  used  as  a  perfume. 

Clair-  voy'ance.  [See  Clairvoy- 
ant.] Literally,  "clearsightedness,"  or 
"clear  vision."  Applied  to  a  condition 
of  the  mind  or  the  "mind's  eye,"  usu- 
ally induced  by  mesmeric  influence,  in 
which,  it  is  alleged,  the  mesmerized  per- 
son can  see  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  the 
most  intricate  internal  arrangements  of 
his  own  or  of  another's  body,  and  even 
the  remotest  objects,  though  separated 
from  the  clairvoyant  by  interposing  walls 
or  mountains. 

Clair- voy' ant.  [Fr.  clair,  "clear," 
and  voyant,  "seeing,"  from  voir,  to 
"see."]  Literally,  "seeing  clearly,-" 
hence,  having  the  power  of  clairvoy- 
ance. As  a  noun,  it  signifies  one  who  is 
endowed  with  clairvoyance. 

Clammy.     See  Viscosus. 

Clap.  [Old  Fr.  Clapises,  public  shops 
of  infamous  character.]  A  term  for 
Gonorrhoz'a  impu'ra. 


Clar-i-fl-ca'tion.       [Clarifica'tio, 

o'nis;  from  cla'rus,  "clear,"  and  fu'cio, 
to  "make."]  The  purif3^ing  or  freeing  a 
fluid  from  heterogeneous  matter  or  im- 
purities. 

Clasper.     See  Cirrus,  Clavicle. 

Class.  [Clas'sis.]  A  primary  divi- 
sion of  bodies  having  some  general  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  but  further  di- 
visible into  distinctive  orders. 

Clas-si-fl-ca'tioo.  [From  clas'sis, 
and  fu'cio,  to  "make."]  The  system- 
atic arrangement  into  classes  of  natural 
productions  and  phenomena,  including 
the  diseases  of  the  animal  body. 

Clav'ate.  [Clava'tus;  from  cla'ua, 
a  "club."]     Club-shaped,*  clubbed. 

Clavatio, :;  kla-va'she-o.  [From  </«'- 
vus,  a  "nail."]  The  same  as  Gomphosis. 

Clav'el-late.  [Clavella'tus  and 
Clavello'sus;  from  cla'ra,  a  "club."] 
Having,  or  formed  like,  clubs. 

Clav'I-cle.  [Clavic'ula,  or  Clavie'- 
ulus:  the  diminutive  of  cla'vis,  a  "  key.'] 
The  collar-bone.  In  Botany,  a  tendril, 
clasper,  or  cirrus. 

Clav-i-cor'nate.  [Clavieor'nis ; 
from  cla'ra,  a  "club,"  and  cor'tiu,  a 
"horn."]  Applied  to  a  family  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  in  which  the  antennas 
are  thick  at  the  extremity,  frequently 
forming  a  solid  club. 

Cla- vie  'u-lar.  [Clavicola'ris ; 

from  clavic'ula,  the  "collar-bone."]  Be- 
longing to  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone. 

Cla-vic'u-late.  [Clavicula'tus ; 
from  clavic'ula.']  Having  clavicles,  as 
man  and  the  Simian. 

Clav'i-form.  [Clavifor'mis;  from 
cla'va,  a  "club."]      Club-shaped. 

Clavo,  kla'vo.  The  Spanish  term  for 
Clove,  which  see. 

Cla'vos.*  Literally,  a  "nail"  or 
"  spike."  Applied  to  a  corn,  or  horny 
round  cutaneous  formation,  the  effect  of 
continued  pressure  generally  on  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  toes.  Also,  a  very 
acute  pain  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
the  head,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven 
into  it, — called  Cla'rus  hyster' icus.  Also, 
condyloma  of  the  uterus.  Likewise,  a 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Claw.  [Cn'g'uis.]  The  nail  or  talon 
of  birds  and  other  animals.  The  lower, 
narrow  part  of  a  petal. 

Clay.    Arf/U'la,  or  argillaceous  earth. 

Clay,  Pure.  The  earth  called  Ala- 
mi)!  a. 

Cleans'ings.  The  same  as  Lochia, 
which  see. 

Cleavage.    The  property  of  splitting 
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or  of  being  split  in  certain  determinate 
directions,  as  minerals:  foliated  fracture. 

Clei'tlo-  [from  K^eig,  KXeidog,  a  ''key," 
the  " clavicle"],  in  compound  names  of 
muscles,  etc.,  denotes  attachment  to  or 
connection  with  the  clavicle. 

Clels'a-gra.*  [From*A^'s,  "clavicle," 
and  aypa,  a  "seizure"  or  "attack."] 
The  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the 
clavicles. 

Oe-p-sy'dra.*  [From  kXctttcj,  to 
" steal,"  and  v6o>p,  "water," — named  in 
allusion  to  the  water  stealing  away  so 
gradually  as  to  be  almost  unperceived.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  time,  by 
allowing  water  to  drop  through  a  small 
hole  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

€li-waac;ter,*  plural  Cli-mac-te'- 
res.  [Gr.  *A</ia*TJ7p ;  from  *Ai/ii£w,  to 
"proceed  by  degrees."]  Literally,  the 
"step  of  a  stair"  or  a  "ladder;"  hence, 
applied  to  the  stages  of  human  life, 
reckoned  by  periods  of  seven  years. 

€il-mac'ter-ic,  or  klim-ak-ter'ik. 
[Climacter'icus;  from  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  particular  epoch  of  the 
ordinary  term  of  life,  marked  by  periods 
of  seven  years,  at  which  the  body  was 
by  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
affected  and  to  suffer  considerable  change. 
The  ninth  period,  or  sixty-third  year,  at 
which  the  most  decided  change  takes 
place,  was  regarded  as  the  "grand  cli- 
macteric." 

€limac'teric  »is-ease'.  That  sud- 
den change  which  occurs  in  many  in- 
stances of  advanced  life,  generally  at  the 
grand  climacteric,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixty -third  year,  sixty -three  being 
nine  times  seven.     See  Climacteric. 

Climacteric  Teeth'iiig.  The  pro- 
duction of  teeth  at  a  very  late  period  of 
life,  after  the  loss  of  the  permanent 
teeth  by  accident  or  natural  decay, — 
ommonly  between  the  sixty-third  and 
eighty-first  year,  or  the  interval  which 
fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric  years 
of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

ilimat,  kleina'.  The  French  for  Cli- 
mate,  which  see. 

Climate.  [Lat.  Cli'ma,  Clim'a- 
tLs;  Gr.  eXc/ia,  a  "region,"  " clime,"  or 
"climate."]  In  a  hygienic  point  of 
vi  w.  the  term  denotes  peculiarities  in 
temperature,  quality  of  air,  etc.,  with 
respect  to  which  different  countries  or 
regions  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
effects  upon  the  he  ilth  of  those  who  in- 
habit them.  Among  the  various  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  promote  health  or 
produce  disease,  there  is  perhaps  none 
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more  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
medical  student  than  the  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  climate.  But  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume  will  permit  only  a 
few  general  remarks;  for  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  more 
extensive  and  elaborate  works. 

In  recommending  a  change  of  resi- 
dence on  account  of  ill  health,  the  judi- 
cious physician  will  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient's 
constitution.  In  general  terms,  it  may 
be  stated  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura  require  a  mild  or  warm  climate; 
and  fevers,  especially  when  complicated 
with  visceral  derangement,  a  cool  or 
cold  one:  yet  it  will  often  be  found  that 
persons  laboring  under  lung-complaints 
are  more  injured  than  benefited  by  a 
warm  climate;  for,  though  a  mild  air 
and  unchecked  perspiration  are  very 
decided  advantages  in  themselves,  the 
debility  resulting  from  a  less  bracing 
atmosphere  will  frequently  prove  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  those  ad- 
vantages. Mountain  air,  which  is  gene- 
rally pure,  light,  and  exhilarating,  will 
be  found  beneficial  in  certain  cases, 
while  sea  air,  which  is  less  rarefied  and 
less  dry,  will  be  better  adapted  to 
others.  The  air  of  a  small  island  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  like  Madeira  or  the  Bermudas,  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
more  equable  and  uniform  temperature 
than  can  ever  be  found  on  a  continent 
or  on  any  extensive  tract  of  land.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  the  air  must,  in  an 
especial  manner,  never  be  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  impure  air  of 
certain  districts  where  tertians  are  com- 
mon, has  been  found  eminently  benefi- 
cial in  some  forms  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. 

Cli-ma-tog'ra-pliy.  [Climatog-ra'- 
piiia:  from  cli'ma,  "climate,"  and  yp'ubto, 
to  "write,"  to  "describe."]  A  descrip- 
tion of  climates. 

Cli-ma-tol'o-gy.  [Climatolo'gia; 
from  cli'ma,  and  Xoyo;,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  climate;  the  science  of 
climates. 

Oi-tian'dri-uzii.*  [From  kMvyj,  a 
"bed,"  and  dvfip,  a  "male."]  The  part 
of  the  column  of  fructification  of  the 
Orchidese  in  which  the  anther  is  fixed. 

Cliii'I-cal.  [Lat.  Clin'ieus;  from 
kMvtj.     Fr.  Olinique,  kle'nek'.]     Pertain- 
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ing  to  a  bed;  as  clinical  lectures,  which 
are  those  delivered  by  medical  attend- 
ants at  the  bedside. 

Clinique,  kle'nek'.  The  French  term 
for  Clinical,  which  see.  As  a  noun,  it 
is  used  for  a  clinical  school,  thus :  La 
Clinique  de  la  Ghariti  (la  kle'nek'  deh 
la  sha're'ta')  signifies  "The  Clinical 
School  of  [the  Hospital]  La  Charite." 

Cli'noid.  [Clinoi'des;  from  *Xu/>?, 
and  eidog,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a  bed. 
Applied  to  four  processes  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

CH-iiom'e-ter.  [Cliiiom'etrum ; 
from  kAu/co,  to  "incline,"  and  fjierpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring the  inclination  of  a  line  in  rela- 
tion to  a  horizontal  plane.  Used  for 
ascertaining  the  dip  of  geological  strata. 

Clis-e-om'e-ter.  [Cliseom'etrum ; 
from  kXhjk;,  "inclination,"  and  ixirpou,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the 
female  pelvis  makes  with  that  of  the 
body. 

Clit-Bur.  The  Arctium  lappa  ;  also 
called  Clot-bur. 

Clit'o-ris,*  gen.  Cli-t6r'i-dis.  [Gr. 
x\eiTopis  ;  from  *Aaco,  to  "  shut  up,"  to 
"enclose;"  because  concealed  by  the 
labia  pudendi.]  A  small,  elongated, 
glandiform  body  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vulva,  resembling  in  its  internal 
structure  the  corpus  cavemosum  of  the 
penis. 

Clit-o-ris'mus.*  Morbid  swelling 
of  the  clitoris. 

Clit-o-ri'tis,  Idis*  [From  clit'oris.] 
Inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 

Clo-a'ca.*  [From  clu'o,  an  antique 
form  for  col'luo,  to  "wash,"  to  "scour," 
or  "make  clean."]  Literally,  a  "sink" 
or  "sewer."  Applied  in  Zoology  to  a 
cavity  in  birds  and  certain  other  animals, 
in  which  the  oviducts  terminate.  In  the 
plural  (Cloa'cse),  the  openings  through 
the  new  bony  shell  (in  cases  of  necrosis 
of  a  long  cylindrical  bone)  into  the  se- 
questrum, or  enclosed  dead  bone,  by  which 
the  matter  formed  in  the  interior  is  dis- 
charged. 

Cloaque,  klo'ak'.  The  French  for 
Cloaca,  which  see. 

Clon'ic.  [Clon'icus;  from  k\6vo<;, 
"commotion."]  Belonging  to  an  agi- 
tated or  irregular  movement.  Applied  to 
spasms  in  which  contractions  and  relax- 
ations are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy. 

Clot.       [From    the    Belgian    Klot,    a 
'mass  of  thickened  fluid."]     The  Cras- 
tamentum  of  the  blood. 
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Clot-Bur.     See  Clit-Bur. 

Clou.     See  Clove. 

Clove.  [From  the  Latin  CWvub,  x 
"nail"  or  "spike;"  Fr.  Clou,  kloo,  Sp. 
Clavo,  kla'vo,  both  signifying  originally 
a  nail  or  spike;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  nail.]  The  calyx,  or  un- 
expanded  flower,  of  the  CaryophylSlm 
aromat'icus,  otherwise  called.  Euye'nia 
caryophylla'ta.  The  clove  is  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, and  highly-stimulating  aromatic. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  relieve 
nausea  or  vomiting;  but  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  assist  or  modify  the  action  of 
other  medicines. 

Clove-^ril'li-flow-er,  Clove-Pink. 
The  Dian'thus  caryopkyl' lus. 

Clove-Tree.  The  Varyophyl'lns  aro- 
mat'icus (or  Euye'nia  caryophylla'ta). 

Clo'ven  Spine.  The  same  as  Schis- 
torrhachis,  which  see. 

Club-Foot.     See  Talipes. 

Clu-pe'I-da?.*  [From  Clu'pea,  a 
small  fish  of  the  herring  kind.]  A 
family  of  fishes  having  the  Clvpea  for 
their  type. 

Clusiacese,*  klu-ze-a'she-e,  or  Gut- 
tif  'er-a3.*  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropics,  including 
the  Clu'sia,  the  Mangosteen,  and  other 
excellent  fruits.  Many  species  of  this 
order  secrete  an  acrid,  purgative  gum- 
resin,  as  gamboge. 

Cluster.  See  Racemus,  and  Thyr- 
sus. 

Clyp'e-al.  [Clypea'lis;  from  cly'- 
peus,  a  "shield."]  Belonging  to  a 
shield. 

Clyp'e-ate.  [Clypea'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Bearing  a  shield,  or  formed 
like  a  shield. 

Clys'sus.*  [From  *At5£cd,  to  "dash," 
to  "wash."]  A  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  vapor  produced  by  the  de- 
tonation of  nitre  with  any  inflammable 
substance. 

Clys'ter.*  [Gr.  K\varfjp;  from  k\v'co, 
to  "wash  away."]  An  injection  into  the 
rectum;  an  en'ema;  a  glyster. 

C.  M.  =  Cras  ma'ne.%  "  To-morrow 
morning." 

C.  X.  =  Cras  noc'te*  "To-morrow 
night." 

Cni'cus  Ben-e-dic'tus,*  or  Cen« 
tau '  r  e-a  Ben-e-die '  ta.  *  ("Blessed 
Thistle.")  A  composite  plant,  regarded 
as  "blessed"  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
virtues.  It  contains  a  brown,  bitte* 
principle,  called  cnicin. 

Co.     See  Cox. 

Co-ad 'u-iiate.  [Coaduna'tus;  from 
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eoadu'noy  to  "join  together."]  Clus- 
tered. 

Co-og'n-la-ble.        [Coag-ulabi'lis : 

from  cocuj'ulo,  coagula'tmMfte  "curdle."] 
Having  the  property  of  coagulation. 

Coag'ilabi.e  Lymph.  A  term  applied 
to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

Co-a^-u-la'tion.  [Coagula'tio, 

o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  The  thickened 
state  of  the  albuminous  portion  of  cer- 
tain anim  d  and  vegetable  fluids  on  ap- 
plying acids  or  heat. 

fli  mr'n  Inm  *  [From  the  same.] 
The  jelly-like  consistence  assumed  by 
albuminous  substances,  blood,  etc.,  when 
acted  on  by  heat. 

Coal  i^Iin'e-ral).  A  combustible 
mineral,  consisting  of  two  principal  va- 
rieties.— anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 
The  former  burns  with  little  or  no  smoke 
or  flame :  in  the  latter,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, bitumen  is  an  important  ingredient, 
producing  vapor  and  gas  when  exposed 
to  heat. 

Co-a-lcs'cent.  [Coales'ceus;  from 
coales'cOi  to  "grow  together."]  Grow- 
ing together. 

Co-ap-ta'tion.  [Coapta'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  co  for  con,  ''together,"  and  ap'to, 
apta'tum,  to  "fit."]  The  fitting  together 
of  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone. 

Co-arc' tate.  [Coarcta'tus;  from 
con  re' to,  coarcta'tum,  to  "straighten."] 
Pressed  close  together. 

Co-arc-ta'tion.  [Coarcta'tio. o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  straightening,  or 
pressing  together.  Applied  to  strictures 
of  the  intestine  or  urethra. 

Coat.     See  Tunica. 

Coat'ecl.  (Fr.  End  nit,  oxG'dwe\)  Ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  the  tongue, 
as  indicative  of  visceral  disturbance. 

Cobalt,  ko'bault.  [Lat.  Cobal'tum; 
from  the  German  Ko'bold,  a  "goblin"  or 
"  demon ;"  so  called  because  its  discovery 
was  regarded  by  miners  as  an  ill  omen, 
— i.e.  as  unfavorable  to  the  presence  of 
more  valuable  metals.]  A  metal  gene- 
rally found  in  combination  with  arsenic. 
The  salts  of  cobalt  are  irritant  poisons. 
The  oxide  is  employed  to  impart  a  blue 
color  to  porcelain  and  glass. 

Co-bal'tic.  [Cobal'ticus.]  Belong- 
ing to  cobalt. 

Co-ba'lus.*  The  same  as  Kobold, 
the  demon  of  miners,  from  which  cobalt 
is  said  to  have  been  named. 

Cobra  cle   Capello,   ko'br&    dk   k&- 

pel'lo.     ("Snake  with  a  Hood.")     The 

Portuguese  name  for  the  hooded  snake, 

the  Na'ja  vulja' ris  (otherwise  called  the 
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Na'ja  tripu'dians),  a  very  poisonous  ser- 
pent common  in  India. 

Cobweb.  [Ara'ucuni.]  The  web 
of  the  Araneaf  or  spider. 

Coca,-  called  also  Ypada,  e-pa'da-. 
The  leaf  of  the  Erythrox'ylon  co'ca,  a 
plant  in  extensive  use  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  as  a  stimulant.     See  Ehy- 

THROXYLOX   COCA. 

Cocci,*  the  plural  of  Coc'cus.    The 

Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
cochineal  insects. 

Cocciferous,  kok-sif'er-us.  [Coc- 
ciferus;  from  coc'cus,  a  "berry,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  berries,  or 
objects  like  them. 

Coccinella,*  kok-se-nel'la.  [Diminu- 
tive of  coc'cus,  a  "  berry."]  The  cochi- 
neal insect:  cochineal.  (See  Coccus 
Cacti.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects; 
the  lady -bird,  or  lady-bug. 

Coccinel'la  Scp-tcm-punc-ta'ta* 
(i.e.  "having  seven  points  or  spots"),  or 
Lady-bug.  This  insect,  if  bruised  upon 
an  aching  tooth,  is  said  to  cure  it. 

Coc-ci-nel'lin.  [Coccinelli'na.] 
The  coloring  principle  of  cochineal; 
carmine. 

Coc'cu-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  coc'- 
cus, a  "  berry."]  A  genus  of  the  class 
Diroia,  natural  order  Jlenispermacese. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Anamirta  cocculus,  or 
Cocculus  Indicns. 

Coc'culus,  An-a-mir'ta.*  The  plant 
which  produces  the  Cocculus  Indi<us, 
sometimes  termed  Levant  nut,  or  Bac'ca 
Orienta'lis  ("Oriental  Berry"). 

Coc'culus  In'di  Ar-o-mat'i-cus.* 
or  (plural)  Coc'cu-li  In'cli  Ar-o-mat  '- 
l-ci.  Other  names  for  the  Myrtus  pi- 
mento, or  Jamaica  pepper. 

Coc'culus  Iu'<li-cus.*  The  berries 
of  the  Anamir'ta  coc'culus  (the  Meni- 
spermum  cocculus  of  Linnaeus).  The 
kernels  of  these  berries  are  whitish  and 
oily,  and  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
called  picroto.rin,  which  is  very  poisonous. 
The  Cocculus  Indirus  belongs  to  the  acro- 
narcotic  class  of  poisons.  As  a  medicine 
it  is  never  administered  internally.  In 
India  it  is  employed  to  stupefy  fish  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
caught.  It  is  said  that  the  fish  thus 
taken  are  not  poisonous.  An  ointment 
made  of  the  powdered  berries  is  some- 
times used  in  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

Coc'culus  Pal-ma'tus.*  The  plant 
which  affords  Calumba,  Coloniba,  or  Co- 
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lumbo  root;  called,  also,  Memspermum 
pal  mat  um. 

Coc'eum.*  (See  Coccus.)  A  kind  of 
seed-vessel  distinguished  from  a  capsule, 
the  sides  of  which,  being  elastic,  project 
the  seeds  with  great  force,  as  in  the 
Euphorbia. 

Coc'cuin  Baphi-cam.$  The  ker- 
mes  berry. 

Coc'cus.*  [From  kokkos,  a  "grain"  or 
" kernel;"  also,  an  " insect."]  The  Phar- 
inacopoeial  name  (Brit,  and  U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  Coccus  cacti.  In  Botany,  a  cell 
or  capsule.  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  hemipterous  insects. 

Coccus  Cac'ti.*  ("Coccus  of  the 
Cactus.")  The  Coccinella,  or  cochineal 
insect. 

Coc'cas  Im-fec-to'ri-us.*  The  in- 
sect which  produces  the  kermes  grains 
or  berries. 

Coccus  Iiac'ca.-  The  insect  which 
produces  Lac. 

Coc-cyg'e-us,*orkok-se-je'us.  [From 
coc'cyx.]  Belonging  to  the  coccyx:  coc- 
cygeal. 

Coc-cy-o-dyii'I-a.*  [From  coc'cyx, 
and  dovsr),  "pain."]  Pain  in  the  coccyx, 
occurring  especially  in  women. 

Coc'cyx,*  gen.  Coc-cy'gis.  [From 
kokk»%,  the  "cuckoo;"  because  like  its 
bill.]  The  small  triangular  bone  ap- 
pended to  the  point  of  the  sacrum. 

Coeh'i-neal.  [Coccinel'la;  from 
coccinel'la,  probably  derived  through 
the  Italian  coccinif/lia,  pronounced  kot- 
che-nel'ya.]  The  Coccus  cacti,  Coccinella, 
or  cochineal  insect,  brought  from  South 
America  as  a  reddish  grain.  Cochineal 
is  thought  by  some  to  possess  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  has 
been  recommended  fur  the  hooping- 
cough  and  other  nervous  affections.  In 
Pharmacy  it  is  used  to  color  tinctures, 
ointments,  etc. 

Cochinilin,  koteh'e-nirin.  (See 
Cochineal.)  A  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  cochineal.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
carmine. 

Coclil.  Ampl.,  Cochl.  Mag1.  Ab- 
breviations for  Cochlea' re  am'plun^  or 
mctr/'nnm*  a  "tablespoon." 

Coclil.  Med.  =  Cochlea' re  me'dium.% 
A  "dessert-spoon." 

Coclil.  Min.=  Cochlea'  re  min'imum* 
A  "teaspoon." 

Coeh'le-a.*  Literally,  a  "shell,"  a 
" snail  shell;"  hence,  any  thing  of  a 
spiral  form.  A  conical  cavity  of  the 
internal  car. 

Coeh-le-a're.*      [From    coch'lea,    a 


"shell,"  more  especially  a  "snail-shell."] 
The  Latin  word  for  "spoon;"  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell.  It  is 
commonly  used  in  medical  prescriptions 
for  "spoonful." 

Coeh-le-a'ri-a.*  [From  cochlea're, 
a  "spoon."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Ttti  adynamia,  natural  order  Cru- 
ciferse. 

Cochlea'ria  Armora'cia*  (ar-mo- 
ra'she-a).  The  horse-radish  plant ;  called, 
also,  the  Raph'anus  rustica'nus.  The 
root  of  this  plant  {Armoracise  Radix)  is 
pungent  and  powerfully  stimulant.  Its 
virtues  depend  on  an  essential  oil  which 
is  dissipated  by  drying. 

Coeh-le-ar'I-form.  [Cochleari- 
for'mis;  from  cochlea're,  a  "spoon."] 
Formed  like  a  spoon. 

Cocn'le-ate.  [Coclilea'tus:  from 
coch'lea,  a  "snail-shell."]  In  Botany, 
spiral,  or  having  a  spiral  form. 

Co-co'a.  The  fruit  of  Theobroma 
cacao. 

Co-coon'.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
The  silken  case  of  certain  Arachnides, 
etc.,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
change  their  teguments,  or  retire  for  the 
winter. 

Coc'tion.  [Coc'tio:  from  co'quo, 
coc' turn,  to  "cook,"  to  "digest."]  The 
process  of  reducing  the  aliment  to 
chyle. 

Codaga-Pala  Bark.  See  Nericm 
Antidysentericum. 

Co 'de-ate.  [Co'deas,  a'tis;  from 
code'icum  ac'idum.]  A  combination  of 
codeic  acid  with  a  base. 

Co-de'ic.  [Code'icus.]  Applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  from  codein. 

Code-in,  Co'de-ine,  or  Co-de'ia.* 
[From  Kio&ia,  or  KatSeia,  a  "poppy-head."] 
An  alkaloid  discovered  03'  Robiquet  in 
opium.  As  a  soporific  it  is  considered 
to  possess  about  half  the  strength  of 
morphia. 

Cod'-L.iv'er  Oil,  or  Cod'fish  Oil. 
[Mor'riiuae  Oleum.]  Obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  Ga'dus  mor'rhaa,  or 
codfish.     See  Oleum  Morrhujh. 

Ccecuiii.     See  C^kcum. 

Ccelia,*  se'le-a.  [Gr.  Koi\ia,  the  "belly;" 
from  KoX\oq,  "hollow."]  The  belly,  espe- 
cially the  lower  portion;  also,  the  sto- 
mach. 

Coe'li-ac.  [Coeli'acus;  from  cce'lia, 
the  "belly."]     Belonging:  to  the  belly. 

Cce'liac  Pas'sion.  [Pas  sio  Co?li'- 
aca.]  A  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  ali- 
ment is  discharged  half  digested;  the 
Diarrhoe'a  coeli'aca  of  Cullen. 
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£oe'liac  Plex'us.  A  name  for  the 
Solar  Plkxts,  which  sec. 

yce-li'y  c»»*  [Neuter  plural  of  cceli9- 
ii'  s.  See  C<ELiAc]  The  first  class  of 
Dr.  (food's  Nosology,  embracing  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs.  Some- 
times applied  to  medicines  which  act  on 
those  organs. 

Creliacus.     S.>e  Cceliac. 

£o2-li-al'£i-a.*  [From  coe'lia,  the 
"belly,"  and  aAyoj,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  belly. 

Ceenresthesis,*  sen-es-the'sis.  [From 
koii/6;,  ''c.immon,''  and  d'aydnaig,  "percep- 
tion," "feeling/*  or  "sensibility."]  A 
term  expressive  of  the  general  feeling  or 
consciousness  in  the  entire  body;  con- 
sciousness of  existence.  Some  writers 
have  termed  it  a  sixth  sense,  not  limited, 
like  the  other  senses,  to  one  particular 
part,  but  common  to  the  whole  system. 

£oe-iiu'rus.*  [From  kolvo;,  "com- 
mon," and  fopa,  a  "tail"  or  "hinder 
part."]  A  coe'nnre,  or  hydatid,  contain- 
ing several  animals  (Entozoa)  grouped 
together  and  adhering  to  its  sides,  which 
thus  form  a  common  base  or  termination 
of  many  heads  and  bodies. 

Ceeruleus  Lapis.    See  Blue-Stone. 

Cuenileus  Morbus.     See  Cyanosis. 

C«nr,  kua.  The  French  word  for 
"heart."     See  Cor,  and  Heart. 

Coffe-a.*  (See  Caffea.)  A  Lin- 
naaan  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Cinehonaeese  (according  to 
Lindley,  though  formerly  ranked  with 
the  Ji-ibiacese). 

Cof  fea  A-rab'i-ca.*  The  plant 
which  affords  coffee.  See  Caffea  Arab- 
ica. 

Coffee.  [Lat.  Caffea,  or  Cof  fea ; 
Fr.  CafS,  ka'fa'.]  The  seed  of  the  Caf- 
fea Arab' tea,  a  tree  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  growing  native  in 
Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and 
cultivated  extensively  in  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies;  also 
in  South  America  and  the  West  India 
islands.  The  infusion  of  the  roasted 
seeds  is  exhilarating  and  tonic,  and  has 
been  used,  it  is  said,  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  and  chronic  asthma.  Coffee  (  Caf- 
fea) has  been  assigned  a  place  on  the 
Primary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia (1860).      See  Caffkix. 

Co-Biab-I-ta'tion.      [Cohabita'tio, 

o'nix;  from  ca  for  com,  "together,"  and 

hal/ito,    habit  a' turn,    to     "dwell."]        In 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  dwelling  to- 
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gethcr  of  two  persons  of  opposite  sex, 
including  the  habit  of  venereal  congress, 
without  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

Co-lie'sion.  [Colie'sio.  o  nis;  from 
eo  for  con,  "together,"  and  hu'reo,  //,•»'- 
sum,  to  "stick."]  The  power  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  adhere  to  each 
other. 

Co-ho-ba'tion.  [Cohoba'tio,  ft'ma; 
from  eo'hob,  used  by  Paracelsus  to  sig- 
nify repetition.]  The  pouring  of  a  fluid 
again  and  again  on  the  matter  from 
which  it  was  distilled,  and  as  often  dis- 
tilling it,  to  render  it  more  efficacious. 

Coitio,*  ko-ish'e-o,  or  Co-i'tion. 
The  same  as  Coitus,  which  see. 

Co'i-tus.*  [From  eo  for  con,  "to- 
gether," and  e'o,  i'tum,  to  "go"  or 
"come."]  The  coming  together  of  male 
and  female  in  the  act  of  procreation. 
In  Chemistry,  the  union  of  substances 
by  incorporation  or  mixture. 

Coke.  The  charcoal  obtained  by 
heating  bituminous  coal  with  the  imper- 
fect access  of  air,  or  by  its  distillation. 
The  former  is  usually  called  oven  coke, 
the  latter  gas  coke,  being  abundantly 
produced  in  gas-works.  The  weight  of 
coke  usually  amounts  to  between  sixty 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  coal  em- 
ployed. Coke  is  a  valuable  fuel  for 
many  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Col.  A  French  word  signifying  "the 
neck."     See  Collum. 

Cora-to'ri-um.**  [From  co'lo,  cola'- 
tum,  to  "strain."]  A  strainer  of  any 
kind;  a  sieve. 

Col-a-tw'ra.*  [From  the  same.]  Any 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

Col'chi-ci  Cor'mus."*  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (Brit.  Ph.)  for  the  bulbs  of 
Colchicum  autumn  ale. 

Col'otiici  Radix.*  ("Root  of  Col- 
chicum.") The  cormus  of  Col'chicum 
autumna'le  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Col'cliiei  Semen.*  ("Seed  of  Col- 
chicum.") The  seed  of  Col'chicum  au- 
tumna'le (U.S.  and  Brit.  Ph.). 

Col'cliiei  Sem'i-na.*  ("Seeds  of 
Colchicum.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  seeds  of  the  Col'chi- 
cum autumna'le. 

Colchicia,*  kol-chish'e-a.  The  same 
as  Colchicin. 

Col'chi-ein,  or  Col'cbi-cine.  [Col- 
chici'iia.]  An  alkaloid  substance  ob- 
tained from  Col'chicum  autumna'le,  of 
which  it  is  believed  to  be  the  active 
principle. 

Colchicum,*  kol'che-kum.  [From 
Col'chis,  a  country  of  Asia.]    A  Linnajan 
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genus  of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural 
order  Melanthaceee.  The  name  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  Col'chicum 
autumna'le,  including  the  various  pre- 
parations of  the  root  and  seeds. 

Col'dii-cum  Au-tiim-na'le.*  The 
meadow  saffron.  The  root  and  the  seeds 
appear  to  possess  similar  medicinal  pro- 
perties. The  former  is  narcotic,  diu- 
retic, and  cathartic.  From  its  sedative 
effects,  it  has  often  proved  very  useful  in 
gout  and  rheumatism.  In  an  over-dose, 
however,  it  sometimes  produces  exces- 
sive nausea,  vomiting  and  purging, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  attended  with  ex- 
treme prostration,  and  may  prove  fatal. 

Col'eo-thar.  A  mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  the  persulphate,  used  as  a 
paint,  etc. 

€ol«l.  [Fri'gus,go'r/s,  Catar'rhus.] 
Properly,  the  privation  of  heat.  In 
popular  language,  it  denotes  a  catarrh, 
cough,  or  other  effects  from  exposure  to 
cold. 

Co-le-op'ter-a.*  An  order  of  insects. 
See  next  article. 

Co-le-op'ter-us.*  [From  Ko\e6$,  a 
"sheath,"  tm&TtTepoy,  a  "wing."]  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  (Coleop'tera)  to  an 
order  of  insects  in  which  the  inferior 
wings  are  covered  by  others  like  sheaths 
or  cases :  coleop'terous. 

Co-le-o-rhi'za.*  [From  Ko\s6g,  a 
"sheath,"  and  pisa,  a  "root."]  Applied 
in  Botany  to  a  kind  of  case  which  en- 
velops certain  radicles. 

Co'les.*  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  Oau'lis:  both  are  derived  from  *a  -Ao?, 
a  "stalk,"  or  "stem."]  Originally,  a 
stalk ;  but  used  by  Celsus  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  penis. 

Col'ic.  (Fr.  Colique,  ko'lek'.)  (See 
Col'ica.)  Acute  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
aggravated  at  intervals.  So  named 
from  its  having  been  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  colon. 

Col'i-ca.;;-  [From  col'icus,  "pertain- 
ing to  the  colon,"  pas'sio,  "suffering," 
or  "pain,"  being  usually  understood. 
See  Colica  Passio.]  Literally,  pain  in 
the  colon,  or^large  intestine.  The  colic, 
or  belly-ache.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Spasmi,  class  Adynamiae,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Col'ica  Accidenta'lis.*  Colic  in- 
duced by  particular  articles  of  diet. 
This  may  also  be  flatulent  colic.  See 
Colica  Flatulenta. 

Col'ica  Bilio'sa.*  Bilious  colic,  oc- 
casioned by  an  excess  of  bile  in  the 
intestines. 
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Col'ica  Calculo'sa.*  [From  cal'cu- 
lusj]     Colic  caused  by  intestinal  calculi. 

Col'ica  Flatulen'ta.*  [From  fla'tu*, 
"wind."]  Flatulent  colic,  caused  b^ 
wind  in  the  intestines. 

Col'ica  Meconia'lis.*  Colic  result- 
ing from  retention  of  the  meconium  in 
infants. 

Col'ica  Pas'sio*  (pash'e-o).  Another 
name  for  colic.     See  Colica. 

Col'ica  Pic'tonum.*  The  "colic  of 
the  Pictones,"  a  name  for  the  people  of 
Poitou,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
endemic.  Otherwise  called  dry  belly- 
ache; Devonshire  colic;  painter's  colic 
(Col'ica  jncto' rum))  also  Col'ica  saturni'- 
11a,  as  being  produced  by  the  poison  of 
lead. 

Col'ica  Picto'rum.*  [From  pic'tor, 
a  "painter."]  "Painter's  Colic."  See 
Colica  Pictonum. 

Col'ica  Sterco'rea.*  [From  ster'- 
cns,  ster'coris,  "faeces."]  Colic  arising 
from  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels. 

Col'i-cus.*     Belonging  to  the  colon. 

Col-i-lor'mis.*  [From  co'lum,  a 
"colander,"  or  "strainer,"  a  "sieve."] 
Col'iform.  Resembling  a  sieve,  or  sieve- 
like. Applied  to  the  ethmoid  bone  (os 
colifor'  me). 

Colique.     See  Colic. 

Co-li'tis.*  [From  co'lon.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon. 

Col'la  Pis'cium*  (pish'e-um).  "  Glue 
of  Fishes."     See  Ichthyocolla. 

Col'la-gen.  [From  koAAu,  "glue,"  and 
ytjvao),  to  "produce."]  The  chief  con- 
stituent of  bone,  cartilage,  ligaments, 
tendons,  etc.  By  boiling  it  forms  glue 
or  gelatin^ 

Col-lapse'.  [Collap'sus ;  from  col'- 
labor,  collap'susy  to  "fall  down."]  A 
state  of  extreme  depression  or  complete 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  as  occurs 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  etc. 

Col'lar.  [Colla're;  from  col'lum, 
the  "neck."]  The  prothorax,  or  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  trunk,  in  insects. 

Col'lar-Bone.     The  clavicle. 

Col-le'sis.*  [From  koXAjco,  to  "  glue."] 
An  old  term  for  Agglutination. 

Collet,  kol'la'.  A  French  term  signi- 
fying "  a  collar."     See  Neck. 

Col-lic'11-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  coV- 
lis.  a  "hill,"  or  "elevation."]  A  little 
hill,  or  eminence.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  various  small  elevations  or  protube- 
rances. 

Collie'uliis  Ner'vi  iEth-moi-da'- 
lis.*     ("Protuberance  of  the   Ethmoid 
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Nerve.")  The  same  as  the  Corpus 
Striatum,  which  see. 

Collie  ulus Xer'viOp'ti-ci.3 •  ("  Pro- 
tuberance of  the  Optic  Nerve.")  The 
optic  thalamus, 

Collic'iilim  Sem-i-iia'lis.*  ("Semi- 
nal Protuberance.")  A  small  elevation 
in  the  prostate  gland. 

Col-liq-ua-iiieii'tum.*  [From  col- 
liq'ueOf  to  u  nielt :"  so  called,  probably,  in 
allusion  to  its  exceeding  softness,  or 
want  of  firm  consistency.]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  embryo  in  generation. 

Col-liq'ua-tive.  [Colliquati'vus; 
from  colliq'ueo,  to  "melt."]  Applied  to 
any  excessive  discharge  or  evacuation. 

Col-lo  cli-um,*  or  Col-lo'di-on.* 
[From  KoXXa,  "glue."]  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance prepared  by  dissolving  gun-cotton 
in  sulphuric  ether.  For  particular  direc- 
tions in  its  preparation,  see  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia. 1860,  page  125.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  application  to  abraded  surfaces 
and  superficial  wounds.  When  applied 
to  a  part,  the  ether  evaporates,  and  a 
solid  adhesive  material  is  left,  which  acts 
like  adhesive  plaster,  keeping  the  parts 
together  and  excluding  the  air. 

Collo  clium  cam  lan-tlmr  i-*le.  ■ 
("Collodion  with  Cantharides,"  U.S.  Ph., 
1860.)  A  preparation  of  collodion  and 
cantharides,  used  as  a  blistering  appli- 
cation. It  produces  a  blister  in  about 
the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  cerate, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
easily  applied  to  uneven  surfaces. 

Colloid.  [Colloi'des;  from  tcoWa, 
"glue,"  and  eldo;,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling glue. 

Col-lo-ne'ma,  ar/s.*  [From  tcoWa, 
"glue."]  A  very  soft  tumor,  containing 
a  clear,  grayish -yellow  substance  like 
gelatine,  or  fresh  glue. 

Col'lum.*  [Diminutive  of  colum'- 
na,  a  "pillar"?]  (Fr.  Col,  kol,  and  Cou, 
koo.)  The  neck.  Applied  to  any  part 
which,  from  its  situation,  form,  or  con- 
nection, resembles  a  neck. 

Col-lu-to'ri-um.*  [From  col'luo, 
coll  u' turn,  to  "wash."]  A  gargle;  a 
liquid  applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for 
local  purposes. 

Col-lyr'i-um.*  [Gr.  icoWvpiov,  a 
"little  cake;"  diminutive  of  KoWvpa,  a 
"small  loaf"  or  "roll  of  bread."] 
Originally,  an  eye-salve  made  up  in 
small  cakes  ;  or,  any  salve.  Now  usually 
applied  to  a  wash  or  lotion  for  the  eyes. 

Co-lo-bo'ma,  alfc.*  [From  ko\oS6(o, 
to  "mutilate."]  A  mutilation,  or  defect. 
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Colobo'ma  Ir'I-dis.-  ("Mutilation 
of  the  Iris.")  A  name  applied  to  fissures 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iris  with 
a  prolongation  of  the  pupil  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea. 

Colocynth.     See  Colocynthis. 

Col-o-cyn'this,  Idis*  [From  ko\6- 
kwOu,  a  "gourd."]  Col'ocynth.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  bitter  cucumber;  also  called  Colo- 
quin'tida.  The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a 
powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  and,  as 
such,  is  sometimes  given  in  dropsy.  In 
large  doses,  however,  it  is  a  dangerous 
poison.  It  is  most  frequently  administered 
in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

Co-lom'ba.*  The  former  Pharma- 
copoeial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  root  of 
the  Coc' cuius  palma'tus.  See  Calumba, 
and  Columbo. 

Co'lon.*  [Gr.  kuj\ov.]  That  portion 
of  the  large  intestine  extending  from  the 
caecum  to  the  rectum. 

Co-lopn/o-ny.  [Colopho'nia;  from 
Col'ophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  whence  it  was 
originally  obtained.]  A  dark-colored 
resin,  prepared  from  the  distillation  of 
rough  turpentine  without  water. 

Coloquinte,  kolo'kaNt'.  The  French 
term  for  colocynth.     See  Colocynthis. 

Coloquintida.     See  Colocynthis. 

Col'ored.  [Colora'tus;  from  colo'- 
ro,  colora'tum,  to  "color."]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  objects  of  any  other  color 
than  green. 

Col-o-rif'ic.  [  Color  if 'icus;  from 
co'lor,  an&fa'cio,  to  "make."]  Making 
or  producing  colors.  Applied  to  the  lu- 
minous rays. 

Col'or-ing  Mat'ter.  A  coloring 
principle  existing  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Colors  are  termed  substantive 
when  they  adhere  to  the  cloth  without  a 
basis;  adjective,  when  they  require  a 
basis  or  mordant. 

Col-os-tra'tion.  [  Colostra' tio, 

o'nis.]     A  term  for  the  diseases  of  new 
born     infants,    caused     by    the     colos- 
trum. 

Co-los'tric.  [Colos'tricus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  colostrum. 

Colos'tric  Flu/id.  The  imperfect 
secretion  of  milk  ere  the  mother  has 
recovered  from  delivery,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  colostrum;  popularly, 
"green  milk." 

Co-los'trous.  [Colostro'sus;  from 
colos'trum.]  Having  colostrum,  or  full 
of  colostrum. 

Co-los'trum.*  [Perhaps  from  kd\6v, 
"food."]     A  substance  in  the  first  milk 
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after  delivery,  giving  to  it  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  color. 

Co-lot'o-my.  [Coloto'mia;  from 
co'lon,  and  re^oj,  to  "cut."]  Cutting 
into  the  colon. 

Col'po-^ele.*  [From  ko\tto$,  the 
"womb/'  or  "vagina/'  and  KtjXri,  a  "tu- 
mor."] Her'nia  vagina'lis,  or  hernia  in 
the  vagina. 

Col-pop-to'sis.*  [From  KoXnog,  the 
"womb,"  or  "vagina,"  and  -rtTumq,  a 
"falling."]  Falling  down,  or  prolapsus, 
of  the  vagina. 

Colt's  Foot.     See   Tussilago  Far- 

FARA. 

Col'u-ber  Be'rus.*  The  systematic 
name  for  the  viper,  a  poisonous  snake 
common  in  Europe. 

Co-lum'bic  A^'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  fusing  the  ore  of  Columbium  with  the 
carbonate  or  the  bisulphate  of  potassa;  a 
soluble  columbate  of  potass  is  obtained, 
and  the  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  hydrate. 

Co-lum'bi-um.*  [From  Colum'bia, 
one  of  the  names  of  America.]  A  metal 
first  found  (in  1801)  in  a  mineral  dis- 
covered in  Massachusetts.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  a  Swedish  mineral  called 
Tantalite;  but  its  ores  are  extremely 
rare. 

Co-lam 'bo.*  The  common  name 
for  the  root  of  the  Coc'culus  palma'tus. 
(See  Calumba.)  This  root  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  mild  tonics.  Being 
without  astringency,  it  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  cases  of  simple  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  resulting  from  whatever 
cause. 

Columella.     See  Colttmnella. 

Columelliaceae,*  kol-u-mel-le-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Columel'lia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  An  obscure  natural  order  of 
exogenous  shrubs  and  trees,  found  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Allied  to  the  Jas- 
minaceae. 

Co-lum'ua,*  plural  Co-lum'nae. 
[Fr.  Ooionne,  ko'lonn'.]  Literally,  a 
"column,"  or  "pillar."  Often  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  parts  supposed  to  resemble 
a  column,  as  those  of  the  ve'lum  pali'ti, 
and  the  columnse  carnem,  or  muscular 
fasciculi  of  the  internal  walls  of  the 
heart. 

€olnmna  Xa'si.*  ("Column  of  the 
Nose.")  The  fleshy  termination  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose. 

Colum'na  O'ris.*  ("  Column  of  the 
Mouth.")     The  uvula. 


Colum'na  Ver-te-bra'lis.*  ("Ver 
tebral  Column.")     The  spinal  column. 

Col-um'iia?  Car'ne-a?.*  ("Fleshy 
Columns.")  (Fr.  Colonnes  Chaniues, 
kolonn'  shaR'nii'.)  The  muscular  pro- 
jections in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Co-lum'nar.  [Coluuina'ris;  from 
colum'na,  a  "pillar."]  Belonging  to  a 
pillar  or  column;  pillar-like. 

Col-um-nel'la,*  or  Col-u-mel'la.* 
[Diminutive  of  colum'na.]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  a  substance  passing  through 
the  capsule,  connecting  the  several  par- 
titions and  seeds. 

Col-um-nif'er-ous.  [Columnif - 
erus;  from  colum'na,  a  "column,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Applied  in  Botany 
to  plants  that  have  the  stamens  and 
pistil  like  a  column  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower. 

Co-lum'nu-la.*  [Diminutive  of 
colum'na.]  The  filament  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  capsule  of 
frondose  mosses. 

Coluvrine  ue  Virginie,  ko'ltTvren' 
deh  veR^zhe'ne'.  The  French  for  Vir- 
ginia Snake-root.     See  Aristolochia. 

Colza  Oil.  A  liquid  extracted  from 
the  grain  of  the  Bras' sica  Arven'sis,  used 
in  making  soft  soap. 

Coma,  atis*  plural  Co'ma-ta.  [Gr. 
KM/jta,  "  deep  sleep."]  A  state  of  lethargic 
drowsiness,  produced  by  compression  of 
the  brain  and  other  causes. 

Co'ma.i;  [Gr.  Ko/xri,  the  "hair  of  the 
head."]  Literally,  a  "head  of  hair." 
Applied  in  Botany  to  a  bush  or  head  of 
leaves  terminating  a  stem. 

Co'ma- Vigil.*  ("Watchful  Coma.") 
The  lethargic  condition  of  the  patient  in 
bad  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  he  is 
watchful  and  muttering  in  delirium. 

Co'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Co'ma.  Ap- 
plied to  soporose  diseases.  An  order  of 
the  class  Neuroses  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Co'ma-tose.  [Comato'sus;  from 
co'ma.]  Having  a  constant  propensity 
to  sleep ;  full  of  sleep. 

Com-ba-na'tioii.  [Combina'tio, 
€>'nis;  from  com'bino,  combina'tum,  to 
"set  in  couples  together"  (from  con, 
"together,"  and  bi'nus,  "two  by  two").] 
A  true  chemical  union  of  two  or  more 
substances,  as  opposed  to  mere  mechani- 
cal mixture. 

Combretaceae,*  kom-bre-ta'she-e. 
[From  Gombre  turn,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs  and 
trees,  all  natives  of  the  tropics,  mostly 
astringents.  Some  species  of  it  produce 
valuable  dyestuffs. 
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Coin-bus  t  ion.  [i  omhus't io, o'nis / 
from  combu'ro,  coinins'tnm,  to  "  burn."] 
Burning.  The  evolution  of  heat  and 
light  during  chemical  action,  by  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  atmospheric  air. 

•Combustion,  Preternatural, 

Combustion,  Spontaneous.  See 
Sponta n  eo us  Com BU8TION. 

Comet.  [Come  ta,  or  Come'tes: 
from  the  Greek  xofirirns,  "long-haired;" 
from  the  stream  of  light  usually  ap- 
pended to  them,  like  a  tail.]  The  name 
of  a  heavenly  body,  supposed  to  be 
planetary,  forming  a  part  of  our  system. 

Commander's  a\  ilsam.  See  Tinc- 
tura  Benzoini. 

Cominelynacese,*  or  Commela- 
nacese,i:  kom-me-le-na'she-e.  [From 
Coinmelj/'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  Spider-wort,  Tra- 
des cant  ia. 

Com  nil-nut-ed.  [Comminu'tus; 
from  com  a  tin'  no,  comminu'tnm,  t  j  "  break" 
or  "crush  into  small  pieces."]  Applied 
to  fractures  in  which  the  bone  is  broken 
into  several  pieces. 

Com-mis-su'ra.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  mit'to,  mis' sum,  to  "put."] 
A  joining  together;  something  which 
joins  together:  a  com'missure. 

Commissu  ra  3Iag'na.i:  ("Great 
Commis-ure.")      The  Corpus  callosnm. 

Commissu'ra      Mol'lis.*        ("Soft 


Commissure.' 


The  name  of  the 
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mass  uniting  the  thalami  of  the  brain. 

Commissure.     See  Commissura. 

Common  Integuments.  See  IN- 
TEGUMENTS. 

Com-anu  ni-cans,*  plural  Com- 
mu-ni-can'tes.  [The  present  parti- 
ciple of  com.nti'nico,  comuiunica'tnm,  to 
"communicate."]  Communicating;  that 
which  establishes  communication. 

Communicant  Tib'I-ae.:;:"  (•Com- 
municating [Nerve]  of  the  Tibia.")  Ap- 
plied to  tb.3  external  saphenal  branch  of 
the  tibial  nerve. 

Commn'nicans  Wil-3is'I-i.* 

("Communicating  [Artery]  of  Willis.") 
A  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
passing  to  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

Com-mu-nl-can  'tea  Ar-te'ri-a3.* 
("  Communicating  Arteries.")  Of  these, 
there  are  two  within  the  cranium,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Communicans 
Willisii. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  See  Anat- 
omy, Comparative. 

Com-plex'ns.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  plec'to,  plex'um,  to  "plait," 
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to  "weave."]  Literally,  "woven  to- 
gether." Applied  to  a  muscle  situated 
at  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  It  i-  BO 
named  from  the  intricate  mixture  of  its 
muscular  and  tendinous  parts.  It  is 
attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  to 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebras. 

Com'pll-eat-ed.  [Complica'tus: 
from  con,  "together,"  and  pli'<-<>,  plicaf- 
turn,  to  "fold,"  to  "knit."]  Applied  to 
fractures  that  are  combined  with  other 
circumstances  that  make  their  treatment 
difficult;  as  a  wounded  artery,  disloca- 
tion, injury  of  the  viscera,  etc. 

Com-pll-ca'tion.  [Complica'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  coexistence 
of  two  or  more  diseases,  which  modify 
each  other,  without  being  in  their  nature 
inseparable. 

Compositae,*  kom-poz'e-te.  [From 
con,  "together,"  and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to 
"put."]  The  largest  of  all  known  na- 
tural groups  of  plants,  and  so  called 
because  the  old  botanists  who  invented 
the  name  regarded  the  flower-heads  as 
compound  flowers.  It  answers  to  the 
Syngenesia  polygamia  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
characterized  by  having  capitate  flowers, 
syngenesious  anthers,  and  an  inferior 
ovary,  with  a  single  erect  ovule.  This 
order  includes  about  nine  hundred 
genera  and  eight  thousand  species. 

Com-pos'I-tus.;:"  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to  "put."] 
Compound;  opposed  to  "simple."  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  feminine  to  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Composite. 

Compote  (Fr.),  koM'pot'.  (A  con- 
traction of  Composites,  which  see.) 
Fruits  preserved  with  sugar;  generally 
stone  fruits. 

Compound.  [Compos'itus;  a 
corruption  of  componed,  passive  parti- 
ciple, from  the  obsolete  verb  compone,  to 
"put  together,"  to  "arrange."  .See 
Compositus.]  Applied  in  Mineralogy 
to  a  form  contained  under  planes  not 
homologous,  or  equal,  similar,  and 
equally  disposed  to  each  other.  In 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  applied  to 
a  mixture  or  substance  composed  of  two 
or  more  ingredients  or  elements. 

Compound  Blowpipe.  See  Blow- 
pipe. 

Compound  Frae'ture.  A  term  in 
Surgery  denoting  a  case  wherein  the 
fracture  of  the  bone  is  accompanied  with 
laceration  of  the  integuments,  causing 
an  external  wound.     See  FRACTURE- 

Com'press.  [Compres'sus ;  from 
eon,  "together,"  and  pre' mo,  pres'sum,  to 
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""press."]  Literally,  "something  pressed 
together."  A  portion  of  folded  linen, 
lint,  or  other  material,  made  into  a  kind 
of  pad  to  be  placed  over  parts  which 
require  particular  pressure. 

Com-pressed'.  [Comprcs  'sus ; 

from  the  same.]  Flattened  in  a  lateral 
direction. 

Com-pres-sl-bil'i-ty-.  [From  the 
same.]  A  property  of  masses  of  matter, 
by  which  their  particles  are  capable  of 
being  brought  nearer  together.  Bodies 
which  recover  their  former  bulk  on 
removal  of  the  compressing  cause  are 
called  elastic. 

Com-pres'sion.  [Compres'sio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  act  of 
compressing,  or  pressing  together.  Ap- 
plied to  an  abnormal  state  of  a  part 
produced  by  something  pressing  upon 
it:  generally  used  in  reference  to  the 
brain. 

Com-pres'sor,  o'rtV*  [From  the 
same.]  That  which  compresses.  Applied 
to  a  muscle  which  presses  upon  any 
part.  In  Surgery,  it  denotes  a  certain 
instrument. 

Compressor  of  I>upuytren.  j3ee 
Dupuytren,  Compressor  of. 

Compressor  Pros' ta-tse.*  ("The 
Compressor  of  the  Prostate  [Gland]/') 
The  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  aid, 
which  embrace  the  prostate  gland. 

Con.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
"together,"  and  sometimes  "with."  It 
is  usually  changed  to  com  before  b,  m, 
and  p,  and  to  co  before  a  vowel,  or  h. 
Hence  we  have  combine,  compress,  instead 
of  conbine  and  conpress  ;  coagulate  and 
cohabit,  instead  of  conagulate  and  con- 
habit.  Sometimes  con  is  intensive,  as 
concu'tio,  concus'sum,  to  "shake  vio- 
lently." 

Co-na'ri-nm.*  [From  K?wog,  a  "cone."] 
Another  name  for  the  pineal  gland ;  so 
called  on  account  of  its  conical  form. 

Con-cat'e-nate.  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  cate'na,a, "chain."]  "Chained 
together."  A  term  applied  to  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  presenting  in  children  a  kind 
of  knotty  cord,  extending  from  behind 
the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

Con-can'sa.*  [From  con,  "together," 
and  cau'sa,  a  "cause."]  A  cause  com- 
bined with  another:  a  concanse. 

Con 'cave.  [From  con,  intensive,  and 
ca'vus,  "hollow."]  Regularly  hollowed 
pat,  like  the  inside  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

Cim-ca/vo-c»n'cave.  [Con'cavo- 
con'cavus.]  Having  two  concave 
faces. 
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Con-ca'vo-con'vex.  [Con'cavo- 
convex'us.]  Having  one  face  concave, 
the  other  convex. 

Con-cen'trate.  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  cen'trum,  a  "centre."] 
Literally,  to  "bring  together  [as  an 
army]  towards  a  common  centre  :"  hence, 
to  condense,  to  strengthen. 

Con-cen-tra'tion.  [Concentra'- 
tio,  4>')ns;  from  the  same.]  Applied  in 
Chemistry  to  the  operation  of  rendering 
a  fluid  stronger  by  evaporating  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  it  contains. 

Con-cen'tric.  [Conceit  'tricns ; 

from  co«,  "together"  or  "with,"  and 
ccn'trnm,  a  "centre."]  Having  one 
common  centre. 

.   Con-cep'ta-cle.  [Coneeptac'u- 

luni;  from  concip'io,  eoncep'tum,  to 
"conceive."]  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
case  or  vessel  containing  the  reproduc- 
tive corpuscles  in  cryptogamous  plants. 
The  conceptacles  are  also  termed  cap- 
sules, thecse,  and  sporangise. 

Con-cep'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
The  impregnation  of  the  female  ovulum 
in  the  ovarium  by  the  semen  of  the  male, 
whence  results  a  new  being. 

Conception,  False.  An  imperfect 
impregnation  or  blighted  ovum. 

Concha,*  konk' a.  [Gr.K-oyY^a  "shell."] 
Literally,  a  "shell."  Applied  in  Anato- 
my to  the  hollow  portion  of  the  external 
ear,  etc. 

Concha*  Xa'ri-nm.*  (The  "Shells 
of  the  Nostrils.")  The  turbinated  por- 
tion of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  infe- 
rior spongy  bones. 

Con-chif'er-a.*  [From  con'cha,  a 
"  shell,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear,"  to  "  carry."] 
The  second  class  of  the  Cyclo-gangliata, 
or  3follu8ca,  comprising  acephalous 
aquatic  animals  covered  with  a  bivalve 
or  multivalve  shell. 

Con-chif'er-ons.  [Concnif 'erns ; 
from  the  same.]  Bearing,  or  having, 
shells. 

Conch'oid.  [Conchoi'des ;  from 
KJyxv,  a  "shell,"  and  eldoq,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  shell. 

Con-choi'dal.  The  same  as  Con- 
choid. 

Con-choro-gy-  [Concholo'g-ia ; 
from  Koyxn,  a  "shell,"  and  Xoyo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  science  of  shells;  that 
branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats 
of  the  form,  structure,  and  peculiarities 
of  shells. 

Coneh'iis.*  [From  Koyxn,  a  "shell."] 
The  cranium.  In  the  plural  (Con'chi) 
it  is  applied  to  the  cavities  of  the  eye. 
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Con-chyl-e-onie-ter.  [Conctiyli- 
0111  clniin:  from  Koy\i>\ioi>,  a  "shell," 
and  fisrfoi •,  a  "  measure."]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  shells. 

fToa  illjl  I  II  l»*j¥  w  T  [From  Koy- 
\v\io  ,  a  "shell,"  and  Adyo>-,  a  "dis- 
course."]    The  same  as  Conchologv. 

Con-coc'tion.  [Concoc'tio.  o'nis; 
from  con,  intensive,  and  oo'qwo,  eocftmm, 
to  "cook,"  to  "digest."]  The  changing 
process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels:  the  same  as  Diges- 
tion, though  the  latter  is  by  some  medi- 
cal writers  limited  to  the  process  in  the 
stomach. 

Con-crete',  or  kong'kret.  [Con- 
cre'tus:  from  con,  "  together,"  and  eras' - 
eo,  ere' turn,  to  "grow."]  Applied  to  sub- 
stances converted  from  a  fluid  to  a  more 
solid  consistence. 

Con-cre'tion.  [Conore'tio,  o'm's  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  growing  together 
of  parts  naturally  separate,  as  the  fingers 
or  toes.  Applied  in  Chemistry  to  the 
condensation  of  a  fluid,  or  other  sub- 
stance, into  a  more  solid  consistence. 

Coii-cii'bl-tus.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether." and  cu'bo,  cu'bitum,  to  "lie."] 
The  same  as  Coitus. 

Con-cus'sion.  [Concns'sio,  o'nis  • 
from  emeu' tio,  emeus' sum,  to  "shake," 
to  "shake  violently."]  A  diseased  st  ite, 
producing  alarming  symptoms,  caused 
by  great  violence  offered  to  the  head, 
th  >ugh  no  fissure,  fracture,  or  extravasa- 
tion can  be  discovered. 

Con-den-sa'tion.  [Condensa'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  con,  "together,"  and  den' so, 
densa'tntn,  to  "thicken,"  to  "make 
thick."]  The  process  of  bringing  the 
component  parts  of  vapor  or  gas  nearer 
to  each  other  by  pressure  or  cold.  Ap- 
plied to  increased  density  or  solidity  of 
the  blood  or  tissues. 

Con-den 'ser,  or  Con-den-sa'tor.* 
[From  the  same.]  A  vessel  or  apparatus 
for  condensing  gas,  vapor,  or  air.  Also 
an  instrument  for  rendering  sensible 
the  weakest  quantities  of  electricity. 

Con-di-meii'ta.*  [The  plural  of 
condi  men' turn,  a  "  sauce"  or  "seasoning  :" 
from  con'dio,  to  "season."]  Condi- 
ments: substances  taken  with  the  food  to 
improve  its  flavor,  to  promote  its  diges- 
tion, or  to  correct  it>  injurious  qualities. 
Con-dnc'tion.  [Condnc'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  eondu'co,  eondutftum,  to  "lead  to- 
gether," to  "conduct."]  The  passing 
of  caloric  or  electricity  from  one  particle 
of  matter  to  another,  as  in  an  iron  rod 
heated  at  one  end,  in  which  ease  the 
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caloric  is  conducted  gradually  along  the 
particles  of  the  iron. 

Con-diic'tor,  o'r/*.:|:  [From  tho 
same.]  Applied  to  a  body  which  readily 
transmits  electricity  or  caloric. 

Con-dn'pli-cate.  i ondnplica  - 
tus;  from  con,  "together,"  and  dmpli- 
ea'tua,  "doubled."]     Folded  together. 

Con'dyle.  [Con'dylus;  from  kov- 
6o\o;,  a  "knuckle,"  a  "knob."]  The 
round  eminence  at  the  end  of  a  bone  in 
a  joint. 

Con  dy-loid.  [Condyloi'des:  from 
ic6i>dj\o;,  a  "knob,"  a  "condyle,"  and  ddog, 
a  "form."]     Resembling  a  condyle. 

Con-dy-lo'ina,  wUis.*  [From  kqv6»\o$, 
a  "knob"  or  "tubercle."]  A  small,  hard 
tumor,  or  wart-like  excrescence,  about 
the  anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes. 

Cone.     [Lat.  Conns;  Gr.  icuivos.]     A 
solid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular, 
called  the  axis  of  the  cone. 
Cone-Shaped.     See  Conical. 
Co-ne'in,  or  Co-ne'ine.    [Coni'a,  or 
Coneia,  ko-ni'a:  from  coni'um,  "hem- 
lock."]     The  active  principle  of  Coni'um 
maenla'tum  :   also  termed  Cicntiii. 
Conf.  =  Confec'tio*   A  "confection." 
Confectio,*      kon-fek'she-o,     plural 
Coiifectiones,  kon-fek-she-o'nez.   (Fr. 
Conjit,  k&N«*fe_'.)     A  confection.     Under 
this  title  the  London  College  and  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  comprehend  the  conserves 
and  electuaries  of  its   former   Pharma- 
copoeias. 

Confec'tio  Ar-o-mat'i-ca.*  ("Aro- 
matic Confection.")  Take  of  aromatic 
powder,  four  troyounces :  clarified  honey, 
four  troyounces.  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Rub  the  aromatic  powder  with  clarified 
honey  until  a  uniform  mass  is  obtained 
oftheproperconsistence.  (U.S. Ph.,  1  860.) 
Confec'tio  Auran'tii  (au-ran'she-i) 
Cor'tl-eis.*  ("Confection  of  Orange- 
peel.")  Take  of  sweet  orange-peel,  re- 
cently separated  from  the  fruit  by  grating, 
twelve  troyounces;  sugar,  thirty-six 
troyounces.  Beat  the  ornnge-peel  with 
the  sugar,  Gradually  added,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860.) 
Confec'tio  O'pl-L*  ("Confection  of 
Opium.")  Take  of  opium,  in  fine  pow- 
der, two  hundred  and  seventy  grains ; 
aromatic  powder,  six  troyounces  :  clari- 
fied honey,  fourteen  troyounces.  Rub 
the  opium  with  the  aromatic  powder, 
then  add  the  honey,  and  beat  the  whole 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S. 
Ph..  1*60.) 
Confec'tio   Ro'sae.*      ("Confection 
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of  Rose.")  Take  of  red  rose,  in  fine 
powder,  four  troyounces  ,•  sugar,  in  fine 
powder,  thirty  troyounces;  clarified 
honey,  six  troyounces  ;  rose-water,  eight 
fluidounces.  Rub  the  rose  with  the  rose- 
water  heated  to  150°,  then  gradually  add 
the  sugar  and  honey,  and  beat  the  whole 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1860.) 

Confec'tio  Sen'nse*  ("Confection 
of  Senna")  is  composed  of  eight  parts 
of  senna,  four  of  coriander,  sixteen  of 
purging  cassia,  ten  of  tamarind,  seven  of 
prune,  twelve  of  figs,  thirty  of  sugar, 
and  of  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  (For 
particular  directions  in  the  preparation, 
see  UjS.  Pharmacopoeia,  1860,  pp.  129 
and  130.) 

Confectioner.     See  Confectio. 

Con-fer'va.*  [From  confer' ueo,  to 
"boil  together,"  to  "boil  up  ;"  so  named, 
perhaps,  in  allusion  to  its  floating  like 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.]  The 
Con/ervse  are  chiefly  fresh -water  plants, 
composed  of  jointed  capillary  tubes,  the 
joints  containing  granules  variously  ar- 
ranged. 

Confervaceav*  kon-fer-va'she-e. 
[From  Confcr'va,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
plants.]  A  natural  order  of  flowerless 
aquatic  plants,  common  in  fresh  water. 
At  one  period  of  their  existence  they 
have  the  power  of  rapid  and  quasi-vol- 
untary motion. 

Con-fla'tion.  [Confla'tio ;  from 
con'flo,  confla'tum,  to  "blow  together," 
to  "forge,"  to  "melt."]  The  casting  or 
melting  of  metal. 

Con'fln-ent.  [Con'fluens;  from 
con,  "together,"  and  fln'o,  to  "flow,"  to 
"run."]  Applied  in  Botany  to  leaves 
connected  at  their  base.  Applied  also 
to  the  eruption  in  Variola,  and  some 
other  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the 
pustules  are  so  thick  as  to  run  together, 
appearing  like  one  mass  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Con-for-ma'tion.  [Conforma'tio, 
o'm's;  from  con/or' mo,  to  "shape"  or 
"form  together,"  to  "adapt  one  thing 
or  part  to  another."]  The  natural  form 
of  a  part. 

€ong.  =  Con' gilts*     A  "gallon." 

Con-ge-la'tion.  [Congela'fio, 

o'nis;  from  con,  intensive,  and  ge'lo, 
gela'tnm,  to  "freeze."]  The  process 
whereby  the  change  of  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
body  is  produced  by  the  losing  of  its 
caloric. 

Con'ge-ner,  en*.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  ge'nus,  a  "kind"  or  "race."] 


(Fr.  Congenere,  k6NG,zha'naili' .)  Literally, 
"of  the  same  kind  with  another."  Ap- 
plied to  muscles  which  perform  the  same 
action.  Applied  to  genera  nearly  allied, 
or  to  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Con-gen 'I-tal.  [Congen'itus;  from 
con,  "together,"  or  "with,"  and  gen'i- 
tus,  "born."]  (Fr.  Congenial,  kON^zha'- 
ne-al'.)  Born  with  a  person;  existing 
from  birth:  connate. 

Con-ge'ri-es.*  [From  conge'ro,  to 
"carry  together,"  to  "heap  up."]  A 
collection  of  a  number  of  particles  into 
one  mass. 

Con-ges'tion.  [Conges'tio,  o'm's; 
from  conge'ro,  conges' turn,  to  "carry  or 
heap  together."]  An  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  the  contents  of  any  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  ducts. 

Con-ges'tive.  [Congest  i'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Capable  of  producing,  or 
tending  to  produce,  congestion. 

Con'gi-ns.*     A  gallon. 

Con'glo-bate.  [Congloba'tus; 

from  conglo'bo,  congloba' turn,  to  "gather 
into  a  ball."]     Formed  into  a  ball. 

Con'globate  Gland  [from  con,  "to- 
gether," and  glo'bus,  a  "ball"],  or  Simple. 
A  gland  subsisting  by  itself;  as  those 
of  the  absorbent  system. 

Con-glom'er-ate.  [Conglomera'- 
tus;  from  conglom'ero,  conglom  era' turn, 
to  "wind,"  as  on  a  ball,  to  "heap  to- 
gether." See  Agglomerate.]  Irregu- 
larly crowded  together. 

Cong-lorn  'erate  Gland  [from  con, 
"together,"  and  glo'mus,  glom'eris,  a 
"heap"],  or  Compound.  A  gland  com- 
posed of  various  glands;  as  the  salivary, 
parotid,  pancreatic,  etc. 

Conglntinantia,*  kon-glu-te-nan'- 
she-a.  [From  conglu'tino,  to  "glue  to- 
gether."] The  same  as  Agglutinantia. 
See  Agglutinant. 

Con-gres'snsy*  or  Con'gress.  [From 
congre'dion,  congres'sus,  to  "meet  to- 
gether."] The  meeting  of  the  male  and 
female  in  the  act  of  procreation.  The 
same  as  Coitus. 

Co'ni,*  the  plural  of  Conus,  which  see. 

Co'ni  Vas-cn-lo'si.*  ("Vascular 
Cones.")  The  conical  convolutions  of 
the  vasa  efferent ia  of  the  testis.  They 
constitute  the  epididymis. 

Co-ni'a.*  The  same  as  Conein,  which 
see. 

Conic.     See  Conical. 

Con'1-cal.  [Con'icns.]  Belonging 
to  a  cone;  shaped  like  a  cone. 

Con  I-ein.  [Conici'na.]  The  same 
as  Conein,  which  see. 
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Co-nifer-ar*  [from  conns,  a  "cone," 
and  /cVo,  to  "bear"],  or  Pinaceay* 
pi-na'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  usually  ever- 
green. It  includes  the  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  cypress,  juniper,  a*nd  other  trees 
of  great  value  for  timber.  No  order  can 
be  named  of  more  universal  importance 
to  man,  whether  we  view  it  with  refer- 
ence to  its  timber  or  its  secretions, 
among  which  are  turpentine,  resin,  bal- 
sam, and  pitch. 

Co-nif'er-ons.  [Conif  'ems;  from 
eo'nus,  a  "cone,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  cones.     See  Conifers. 

Coniform.     See  Conoid. 

Co-ni'i  Fo'li-a.*  ("Leaves  of  Co- 
nium.")     See  Coxium. 

Co-ni-ros'tris.*  [From  eo'nus,  a 
"cone,"  and  ros'trum,  a  "beak.".]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  feminine  to  a  family 
of  birds  having  a  strong  conical  beak  : 
coniros'trate. 

Co-iii'nm.*  [Gr.  kwziov.']  Called  in 
English  Hemlock.  (Fr.  Cigu'e,  se'gii'.)  A 
Linna3an  genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  natural  order  Umbelliferx.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  fresh-dried 
leaves  of  Conium  maadatum.  Hemlock 
is  narcotic  and  sedative.  In  large  doses 
it  causes  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision, 
nausea,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  convul- 
sions, and  death.  Sometimes  death  en- 
sues from  paralysis  without  coma  or 
convulsions.  It  is'employed  medicinally 
as  a  palliative  in  cancerous  ulcers,  pain- 
ful scrofulous  tumors,  etc. ;  also  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  asthma, 
and  phthisis. 

Coni  inn  JIac-u-la'tnm.*  The  sys- 
tematic nam;  of  the  hemlock,  termed 
Cicu'ti  by  the  Latin  authors ;  but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Cicuta  metadata 
of  modern  botanists. 

Conjonctive,  koNa,zh6xk,tevr.  The 
French  for  Conjunctiva.  See  Coxjuxc- 
tivus. 

Con'jn-gate.  [Conjuga'tns;  from 
con,  "together,"  and  ju'yo,  juga'tum,  to 
"yoke,"  to  "join."]  Yoked;  joined  in 
pairs.     Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Conjunctiva.    See  Coxjuxctivus. 

Con-junc-ti-vi'tis,  Irfw.*  Inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva. 

Con-jiinc-ii'vns.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," s.ndjun'go,  june'tum,  to  "join."] 
Applied  to  a  delicate  mucous  membrane 
{Membra' na  Conjunct)' va)  which  lines 
both  eyelids  and  covers  the  external 
portion  of  the  eyeball. 
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Connaraccav*  kon-na-ra'she-e. 

[From  Con'narus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  in  the  tropics.  One  species  pro- 
duces the  beautiful  zebra-wood  of  the 
cabinet-makers. 

<  on  unto.  [Conna'tus;  from  con, 
"together,"  and  nas'cor,  na'tus,  to  "be 
born,"  to  "grow."]  Born  with  one;  con- 
genital.    In  Botany,  grown  together. 

Con-nec'tive  [see  next  article]  Tis'- 
sue.     The  same  as  Cellular  Tissue. 

Con-nec-ti'vum.*  [From  con,  "to- 
gether," and  nee' to,  to  "knit"  or  "tie."] 
In  Botany,  the  transverse  body  by  which 
the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  united. 

Con-ni'vens,*  plural  Con-nl-ven'- 
tes.  [From  con,  "together,"  and  ni'reo, 
to  "wink."]  Converging,  as  the  eyelids 
in  winking,  etc.  See  Valvulje  Coxxi- 
vextes. 

Conoid.  [Conoi'des;  from  Koivog, 
a  "cone,"  and  eldos,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  cone ;  coniform. 

Conoid  Ing-'a-meiit.  [Ingamen'- 
tum  Conoi'des.]  The  ligament  which 
passes  from  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  clavicle. 

Conque,  k6xk  (Fr.).     See  Concha. 

Con-ser'van-cy.  [From  corner' vo, 
conserva'tum,  to  "preserve."]  Preserva- 
tion. Applied  in  medicine  to  the  pre- 
vention of  decay  in  excreta,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  health. 

Con-ser-va'trix,  i'ci's.*  [From  the 
same.]  Preserving.  (Used  only  in  the 
feminine.)     See  Vis  Conservatrix. 

Con 'serve.  [Conser'va.]  A  com- 
position of  some  vegetable  substance  and 
sugar,  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass. 

Consomme  (Fr.),  k6N«*som'ma.',  i.e. 
"complete,"  "perfect."  [From  consom- 
mer;  literally,  to  "sum  up;"  hence,  to 
"finish,"  to  " perfect."]  A  rich  broth  or 
soup  containing  a  large  proportion  of  gela- 
tine. Named,  it  would  seem,  on  account 
of  its  summing  up,  or  containing  in  a 
concentrated  form,  all  the  richest  and 
best  ingredients  of  the  meat. 

Con-stel-la'tioii.  [Constella'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  con,  "together,"  and  stel'la, 
a  "star."]  A  collection  of  fixed  stars 
representing  an  animal  or  other  figure, 
according  to  their  arrangement. 

Con-stl-pa'tion.  [Constipa  tio, 
o'nis;  from  con,  "together,"  and  tti'po, 
8tipa'tnm,to  "stuff,"  to  "cram  close."] 
(Fr.  Echanffement,  i'shof ui6n«'.)  Cos- 
tiveness;  tardiness  in  evacuating  the 
bowels. 

Con-stit'u-ens.*    [Present  participle 
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of  constit'uo,  to  "constitute/'  to  " com- 
pose," to  "  make/'  or  "  form."]  Lite- 
rally, "that  which  constitutes"  or  helps 
to  constitute  or  form  any  compound. 
The  vehicle ;  a  constituent  part  of  a 
medicinal  formula,  commonly  signifying 
that  which  furnishes  a  convenient  and 
agreeable  form.     See  Prescription. 

Con-sti-tu'tion.  [Constitu'tio, 
o'nis;  from  constit'uo,  const itu' 'turn ,  to 
"form,"  to  "constitute"  (from  con, 
"together,"  and  stat' uo,  to  "set"  or 
"place").]  The  general  habit  or  tem- 
perament of  the  body.     See  Diathesis. 

Constitution  of  the  Air.  That 
peculiar  condition  of  the  air  which  causes 
epidemics,  or  which  impresses  upon 
epidemic  or  sporadic  diseases  their 
peculiar  character. 

Con-sti-tu'tion-al.  Belonging  to, 
or  dependent  upon,  the  constitution. 

Con-stric'tor,f  plural  Con-stric- 
to'res.  [From  con,  "together,"  and 
strin'go,  strict  turn,  to  "draw,"  to  "bind."] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  that  draws  together 
or  contracts  any  opening  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  pharynx. 

Constrictor  Ani.  See  Sphincter 
An  i. 

Constrictor  Oris.  See  Orbicula- 
ris Oris. 

Con-stric-to '  res  Poa-ry  n  'gis.* 
("  Constrictors  of  the  Pharynx.")  These 
are  muscles  forming  a  part  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  pharynx,  which  they  con- 
tract. 

Constringentia, *  k  o  n  -  s  t  r  in  -  j  en '  - 
she-a.  [The  neuter  plural  of  the  present 
participle  of  constrin'go,  to  "bind  to- 
gether."] Applied  to  medicines  which 
contract  the  tissues  and  check  the  secre- 
tions, etc.  The  same  as  Astringents, 
which  see. 

Con-sump  'tion.  [Consump'tio, 
o'«/*y  from  consu'mo,  consump'tum,  to 
"consume"  or  "waste  away.'']  Any 
wasting  away  of  the  body,  but  usually 
applied  to  Phthisis  pulmonalis.  See 
Phthisis  and  Tabes. 

Contabescentia,*  kon-tab-es-sen'- 
she-a.  [From  con,  intensive,  and  tcvbes' - 
co,  to  "waste  away."]  Atrophy,  or  con- 
sumption; wasting  away  of  the  whole 
body.     See  Tabes. 

Con-ta'gion.  [Conta'gio,  o'nis; 
from  contin'go,  to  "touch,"  to  "affect."] 
Xhe  communication  of  a  disease  by  con- 
tact, or  by  inhaling  the  effluvia  from  one 
already  affected;  often  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  Infection,  which  see. 

Con-fcV&ious.  [Contagio'sus;  from 


the  same.]  Applied  to  diseases  which 
are  spread  by  Contagion. 

Con-tin  'ued  Fever.  [Fe'oris 
Contiu'ua.]  A  fever  in  which  the 
symptoms  do  not  intermit  till  its  ter- 
mination. 

Con-ti-nu'i-ty.  [Continu'itas ; 
from  contin'eo,  to  "hold"  or  "keep  to- 
gether."] A  union  of  parts  so  complete 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
laceration  or  fracture. 

Continuity,  So-lu'tion  of.  The 
separation  by  fracture  or  laceration  of 
parts  previously  continuous. 

Contorsio,  or  Con  tort  io  (kon-tor'- 
she-o),  o'nis  *  [From  con,  intensive,  and 
tor'queo,  tor' sum  or  tor'tum,  to  "  twist."] 
A  twisting  or  contortion. 

Con-tort'.  [From  the  same.]  To 
twist,  or  twist  together :  thus,  the  leaves 
or  petals  of  certain  plants,  and  some- 
times arteries  and  veins,  are  said  to  be 
contorted. 

Con'tra.  A  Latin  preposition,  sig- 
nifying "  against/'  "  over  against,"  or 
"opposite  to." 

Con'tra-Apertu'ra.*  [From  con'tra, 
"opposite,"  and  apertu'ra,  an  "aper- 
ture."] A  counter-opening.  An  open- 
ing made  in  an  abscess  opposite  to  one 
already  existing  in  it,  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  of  matter. 

Con'tra-Exten'sio*  ( ex-ten'she-o). 
Counter-extension.  The  holding  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  broken  limb  or  a  dislo- 
cated joint  towards  the  trunk,  while  ex- 
tension is  being  employed  with  the  lower 
part. 

Con'tra-Fissu'ra.*  (Fr.  Contrecovp, 
k6NtYkoo',  and  Contrefente,  k6NtYfoNt'.) 
A  fracture  in  a  part  opposite  or  distant 
from  that  in  which  the  blow  is  received, 
See  Fissura. 

Con'tra-In'dicate.  [From  con'tra, 
and  indi'co,  to  "indicate,"  to  "show."] 
To  prohibit  or  prevent  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular remedy.     See  next  article. 

Con'tra-Indica'tion.  [Con'tra-indi- 
ca'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  That 
which  forbids  the  use  of  a  particular 
remedy  which  otherwise  it  would  bo 
proper  to  exhibit. 

Con-trac'tile.  [Contrac'tilis;  from 
con,  "together,"  and  tra'ho,  trac'tum,  to 
"draw."]  Possessing  Contractility, 
which  see. 

Contractility.     See  Contractility. 

Con-trac-til'I-ty.  [Contractu' itas, 
a'tis;  from  the  same.  Fr.  Contractilite, 
k6NSNtrak,te'le,ta/.]  A  property  by  which 
the    particles    of    bodies    resume    their 
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original  position  when  the  power  ap- 
plied to  separate  them  is  withdrawn. 
Also,  that  vital  property  which  gives  to 
certain  parts  (muscles,  for  example)  the 
power  of  contracting,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
perform  their  motions. 

Contractility  is  voluntary  in  what  are 
termed  the  organs  of  animal  life  (such 
as  the  hands,  feet,  tongue,  etc.),  and  in- 
voluntary  in  those  of  organic  life  (as  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  etc.).  Contractility 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Irritability,  which  see. 

Con-trao'tion.  [Contrac'tio.o>n s; 
from  the  same.]  The  shortening  of  liv- 
ing fibre  on  the  application  of  stimulus. 
Also,  the  shortening  of  a  muscle  from 
gome  morbid  cause. 

Coii-trae-tn'ra.*  [From  the  same.] 
Literally,  "contraction."  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  order  Dyscinesite,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  A  disease 
attended  with  permanent  rigidity  of  the 
flexor  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  rheumatism,  colica pietonum,  and 
Other  diseases. 

Con-tra-Jer'va,*  or  Con-tra-yer'- 
va.*  A  former  name  for  the  root  of  the 
D  I'xte'nia  contrayer* ' ra.     See  DORSTEXIA. 

Coatre-conp.  Contre-fente,  Con- 
tre-fracture.  (Fr.)  The  same  as  Cox- 
tra-Fissura,  which  see. 

Con-tu'sion.  [Contn'sio,  o'nis; 
from  contun'd '•■>,  contu'sum.  to  "bruise."] 
(Fr.  Meurtrissnre,  nii'it'tre'suR'.)  Injury 
by  an  obtuse  weapon,  or  violent  collision 
against  a  hard  body,  without  breach  of 
the  integuments:  a  bruise. 

Conns. i:  [Gr.  KMog.']  A  cone.  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  a  particular  kind  of 
fructification,  as  the  fir-top.  See  Stro- 
bilus. 

Con-va-les'eence.  [Convaloscon'- 
tia:  from  convaies'eot  to  "grow  strong" 
or  "  well."]  The  state  or  period  between 
the  removal  of  actual  disease  and  the 
full  rec  >very  of  the  strength. 

Coii-va-les'£ent.  [Con  vales  cens; 
the  present  participle  of  the  same.]  Lite- 
rally, "growing  strong"  or  "well."  Re- 
turning to  full  health  after  a  disease  is 
removed. 

Con-val-la'ri-a.*  [From  conral'lis, 
a  ''valley:"  named  from  its  abounding 
in  valleys.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
several  species  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine.  The  flowers  and  root  of  the 
Convalla'ria  maia'lis  (or  maja'li*)  have 
been  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  the 
former  as  a  cathartic. 
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Con 'vox.     [Convox'ns:    from    con, 

"together,"  and  oe'ho,  vec'tum  or  vex' urn, 
to  "carry."]  Literally,  "brought  to- 
gether;" hence,  heaped  up,  swelling  up 
like  a  heap  of  grain  or  like  the  part  of  a 
sphere. 

Convoxo-Concavus.  See  Coxcayo- 
Coxvex. 

Con-vex'o-Con  'vox.  [Con  vox'o- 
Convex'us.]  Having  both  surfaces 
convex. 

Con-vo-ln'ta  Os'sa.*  ("Convoluted 
Bones.")  A  term  applied  to  the  upper 
and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 
See  Coxvolutus. 

Con-vo-ln'tioii.  [Convoln'tio, 

o'nis;  from  con,  "together,"  and  vol'  uo, 
roln'tum,  to  "roll."  to  "wrap."]  Any 
thing  which  is  rolled  together  or  upon 
itself.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  tho 
tortuous  eminences  of  the  cerebrum; 
also,  to  the  irregular  foldings  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Con-vo-lu'tns.*  [From  the  same.] 
Rolled  up;  convoluted. 

Con  vol  vnlacoa?,*  kon-vol-vu-la'- 
she-e,  or  Con-vol'vii-li.*  [From  Con- 
rol'vulus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu- 
ral order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  twi- 
ning plants,  yielding  a  milky  juice  when 
wounded.  They  are  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  and  possess  purgative  qualities 
in  their  roots,  depending  upon  a  peculiar 
resin,  of  which  scammony  and  jalap  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

Coii-vol-vn-Ia'ooons.  [Convolvn- 
la'cous.]  Having  an  arrangement  like 
the  Convolvulus 

Coii-vol'vii-li.*  the  plural  of  Con- 
vol'vnlus,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.     See  Cox- 

TOLVrLACE.E. 

Con-vol'vn-lns.*  [From  convoVvo, 
to  *'wrap  together,"  to  "entwine."] 
Bindweed.  A  Lmnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Fentandria,  natural  order  GonvoU 
rulaoree. 

Con  vol'  villus  Ja-la'pa.1-  The  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  jalap-plant; 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Ipomcea.  See 
Ipomoca  Jalap  a. 

Convol'vnlns  Seam-mo'iii-a."  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Bcammony-plant. 

Convulsio.     See  Convulsion. 

Convnlsio  Canina.  See  Risus  Sar- 
doxicfs. 

Convnl'sio  fkon-vul'she-o)  Ha-bit- 
n-a'lis.*  ("Habitual  Convulsion.") 
One  of  the  names  of  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's 
Dance. 

Con-vnl'sion.     [Convnl'sio,  ohm?; 
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from  convel'lo,  convict' sum,  to  "pull  to- 
gether."] Violent  agitation  of  the  limbs 
or  body,  generally  marked  by  clonic 
spasms.     See  Spasmus. 

Copahu,  ko'pa'ii'.  The  French  term 
for  Copaiba,  which  see. 

Co-pai'ha*  (Spanish  pronunciation 
ko-pI'Ba,  almost  ko-pi'va).  [From  Co'- 
pal,  an  odoriferous  gum,  and  i'ba  or 
i'va,  a  "tree."]  A  resinous  juice,  or 
oleo-resin,  obtained  from  the  Copaifera 
midtijuga  and  other  species  of  Copaifera. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  balsam  of 
copaiba. 

Copaiba  is  gently  stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  laxative,  and  in  large  doses  some- 
times actively  purgative.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and 
other  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  those  of  a  chronic 
character. 

Copai'hse  O'le-um.*  ("Oil  of  Co- 
paiba.") An  oil  distilled  from  the  oleo- 
resin  of  copaiba  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851). 

Co-pa-if  'er-a.*  [From  copal' ba,  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Legu- 
minosse. 

Copaifera  Mul-tij'u-ga.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces copaiba,  growing  native  in  Vene- 
zuela, also  found  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  particularly  Trinidad  and 
Martinique.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with 
a  lofty  stem  much  branched  at  the  top 
and  crowned  with  a  thick  canopy  of 
foliage. 

Copaifera  Of-fflc-i-na'Iis.*  One 
!>f  the  plants  which  afford  copaiba. 

Co-pai'va.  The  same  as  Copaiba, 
which  see. 

Copal.  (Sp.  Copal,  ko-pal'.)  A  resin- 
ous substance  obtained  from  the  Hy- 
mensea  Courbaril  and  other  species  of 
Hijiaensea.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  spongy  gums. 
It  is  at  present  chiefly  or  solely  em- 
ployed as  a  varnish. 

Co-plio'sis.*  [From  /co>0<%,  "deaf."] 
Deafness. 

Copper.     See  Cuprum. 

Cop'per-as.  A  name  for  the  sulphates 
of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc;  also  respect- 
ively called  blue,  green,  and  white  vitriol. 

Cop'per-nicltel.  A  native  arseniu- 
ret  of  nickel,  a  copper-colored  mineral 
found  in  Westphalia. 

Cop-ra-go'gns.*  [From  Knvpo;,  "ex- 
crement," and  ayw,  to  "carry"  or  "bring 
away."]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
iCoprago'ga)     to    purgatives, — that    is, 


medicines  which  bring  away  the  faeces : 
cop'ragogue. 

Cop'ro-llte,  Cop'ro-lith.  [CoproC- 
ithus;  from  Konpog,  "excrement,"  and 
XiOog,  a  "stone."]  A  ball  of  hardened 
faeces  or  other  mass  in  the  bowels. 

Co-pros  'ta-sis.*  [From     Koirpog, 

"faeces,"  and  iVn?/^,  to  "stand,"  to  "bo 
stationary."]  Costiveness:  undue  rej 
tention  of  the  faeces  in  the  intestines. 
Hence  the  terms  Copragoga  or  Eceopro* 
tica,  denoting  purgatives. 

Cop-u-la'tion.  [Copula'tio,  o'm's; 
from  cop'ulo,  copula' turn,  to  "couple  to- 
gether."] The  same  as  Congressus, 
which  see. 

Cor,*  gen.  Cor'dis.  [Gr.  KapSia;  Fr. 
Coeur,  kuR.]  The  Latin  term  for  the 
heart,  the  central  organ  of  circulation. 
See  Heart. 

Cor'a-co-.  A  prefix  denoting  at- 
tachment to  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

Cor'a-coid.  [Coracoi'des;  from 
Kopal,  Kopaxog,  a  "raven"  or  "ci*oav,"  and 
eldos,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a  crow's 
beak.  Applied  to  a  process  of  the 
scapula;  also  applied  by  Owen  to  the 
homologues  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula. 

Cor'aeoid  L.ig'-a-ment.  [Uga- 
men'tnm  Coraeoi'deum.]  A  small 
ligament  extending  from  the  coracoid 
process  across  the  notch  of  the  scapula, 
converting  the  notch  into  a  foramen. 

Cor'aeoid  Proe/ess.  [Processus 
Coracoi'deiis.]  A  projection  or  process 
on  the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the 
scapula,  supposed  to  resemble  the  beak 
of  a  crow. 

Cor-a-co-i 'de-ns.*  [From  coracoi'- 
des.] Belonging  to  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.  See  Coracoid  Liga- 
ment and  Coracoid  Process. 

Cor'al.  [Lat.  Coral'lium  or  Co- 
ral'luui;  Gr.  KopaWtov;  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Kopn,  a  "daughter,"  and 
aX?,  the  "sea."]  A  stony*  or  horny  sub- 
stance growing  in  the  sea,  once  supposed 
to  be  a  plant,  but  now  regarded  as  the 
skeleton  or  shell  of  a  congeries  of  small 
Pol  i i pi. 

Cor-al-lif  er-ous.  [Corallif  erus ; 
from  coral' lam,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Coral-bearing.  Applied  in  the  plural 
masculine  {Corallif ' eri)  to  an  order  of 
Polf/pi. 

Cor-al'li-form.  [Corallifor'mis ; 
from  coral' Hani  or  coral' turn.]  Formed 
like  coral. 

Cor-al-li£'er-us.*       [From     coral'- 
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lutn,  and  ge'ro,  to  ''bear."]    The  same  as 

CORALLIFEROUS. 

Cor'al-loid.  i  'oralloi  dos:  from 
toral'lum,  and  £?<*»>-,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling coral. 

Coralloidal.     See  Coralloid. 

(oreii-luin."  [Diminutive  of  cor, 
the  "  heart."]  The  heart  and  essence  of 
toe  seed:  the  embryo,  or  gerin. 

Cordate.  [Corda'tns;  from  cor, 
cor'ctix,  the  "heart."]     Heart-shaped. 

Cordiacese,*  kor-de-a'she-e.  [From 
Cor'dia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  natives  of  the 
tropics.  They  are  the  Sebestens  of  the 
European  Materia  Medica. 

Cordial,  kord'yal.  [Cordia'lis: 
from  cor,  the  "heart."]  Any  stimu- 
lating medicine  which  raises  the  spirits. 

Cor'di-form.  [Cordifor'mis;  from 
cor,  the  "heart."]      Formed  like  a  heart. 

Cordon  Ombilicale,  koRd6Ne'  6m - 
be'le'kal'.  The  French  term  for  Funicu- 
lus, which  see. 

Core.  [From  cor,  the  "heart."]  The 
hard  portion  of  sloughy  or  purulent 
matter  found  in  boils. 

Cor-ec-to'mi-a.*  [From  Kopn,  the 
"pupil,"  and  EKTE/ifcj,  to  "cut  out."]  The 
operation  for  artificial  pupil  by  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  iris:  corec'tomy.  See 
Coretomia  and  Iridectomy. 

Cor-e-di-al'y-sis.*  [From  Kopr\,  the 
"pupil,"  and  diaXmig.]  The  operation  for 
artificial  pupil,  separating  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal margin  of  the  iris  from  the  Corpus 
ciliare.     See  Iridodialysis. 

Cor-e-mor-pno'sis.:;:  [From  Koprj, 
the  "pupil,"  and  poppujis,  "formation."] 
An  operation  for  forming  an  artificial 
pupil.     See  Corectomia,  Iuidectomy. 

Cor-en-clei'sis.*  [From  Kopr\,  the 
"pupil,"  and  eycAsiw,  to  "include."]  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil  by  drawing 
a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an  incision 
in  the  cornea,  and  cutting  it  off. 

Co-re-on'ci-on,i:  Co-re-on'ci-um,* 
or  ko-re-on'she-uni.  [From  Kopr\,  the 
"pupil,"  and  oy<o;,  a  "hook."]  A  kind  of 
hook  for  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

Core-plas'ti-ca,*  Cor  e-plas'ti- 
ce.:::"  [From  Kopn,  the  "pupil,"  and  TrAcw- 
riKf],  the  "art  of  making  images."]  Ope- 
ration for  artificial  pupil  in  general: 
cor'eplasty. 

Cor-e-to'ml-a.*  [From  Koprj,  the 
"pupil,"  and  re/»v&>,  to  "cut."]  Opera- 
tion for  artificial  pupil  by  simply  cutting 
through  the  iris :    coret'omy.     See  Iri- 

DITOMIA. 

Co-ri-a'ceous.     [Coria'ceos;   from 
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co'ruim,  "leather."]  Of  the  nature  of 
leather:    leathery. 

<  o-rl-un  drum.  [From     Kopiq,    a 

"bug;"  from  the  smell.]  A  Linmean 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Umbelliferm.  Also  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia] name  ||  for  the  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativum. 

Coriandrum  Sa-ti'vum.*-  The 
coriander-plant. 

Co'ri-um.:;:  [Gr.  \6piov.]  Literally, 
the  "skin  or  hide  of  animals."  The 
Cutis,  or  true  skin. 

Cor '111  us.;-  [Gr.  Kopp.6^,  a  "trunk"  or 
a  "tail."]  A  corm.  The  body,  or  trunk 
of  a  tree;  also  the  bulb  of  bulbous 
plants. 

Corn.  [From  cor'nu,  a  "horn.  Fr. 
Cor,  koR  ]  A  horny  hardness  of  the 
skin,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  joints  of 
the  toes,  and  caused  by  continued  pres- 
sure or  friction. 

Cornaceav*  kor-na'she-e,  or  Cor'- 
ne-se.*  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  temperate  climates,  in- 
cluding the  Cornus,  or  Dog-Wood,  the 
bark  of  which  is  said  to  rank  among 
the  best  tonics  in  North  America. 

Corne.     See  Cornu. 

Cor'ne-a.*  [From  cor'nu,  a  "horn."] 
A  transparent,  convexo-concave,  nearly 
circular  substance,  forming  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  often  termed 
the  Cornea  lu'cida,  or  C.  transjiarens,  or 
the  "transparent  cornea." 

Cor'nea  O-pa'ea.*  The  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye. 

Cor-ne-i'tis,  idis*  [From  cor'nea.] 
Inflammation  of  the  cornea.  The  same 
as  Ceratitis. 

Cor'ne-ous.  [Cornells:  from  cor'- 
nu.']    Belonging  to  horn;  horny. 

Cornicle.     See  Cornicdlum. 

Cor-nic'u-late.  [Cornicula'tus; 
from  comic' ulum,  a  "little  horn."]  Hav- 
ing horns  or  parts  resembling  them. 

Cor-nicu-lum-  [diminutive  of  cor'- 
nu. a  "horn"],  or  Cornic'ulum  L.a- 
ryn'gis*  ("Cornicle  of  the  Larynx*'). 
A  small  cartilaginous  body  surmount- 
ing the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Cor'nI-form.  [Cornifor'mis;  from 
cor'nu,  a  "horn."]     Horn-shaped. 

Cor-nig'er-ous.  [Cornig-'erns ; 

from  cor'nu,  and  ge'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Having  horns. 

Cor'nin,  or  Cor'nine.  A  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  Com  us  Florida:  its  properties  re- 
semble those  of  quinine. 
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Cor 'no,*  plural  Cor'nn-a.  (Fr. 
Come,  koRn.)  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"horn."  Applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
warts,  on  account  of  their  horny  hard- 
ness. Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  of  hartshorn.  See 
Cornu  Cervi. 

Cor'nua  U'teri*  ("Horns  of  the 
Uterus.")  The  angles  of  the  uterus 
where  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  given  off. 

(or  11  u  Am-mo'iiis,*  Cor'nu  A-ri'- 
e-tis.*  The  appearance  like  a  ram's 
horn  presented  by  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebrum  when  the  pes  hippo- 
campi is  cut  transversely  through. 

Cor'nu  Cer'vi.*  ("Horn  of  the 
Stag.")  The  horn  of  the  Cervus  eleplias; 
hartshorn.  An  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  formerly  obtained  from 
burning  the  shavings  of  hartshorn; 
while  the  residue,  called  Cornu  vstnm 
("burnt  horn"),  consisting  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  free  lime,  was  used  as  an 
antacid. 

Cor'nu  Us'tum.*  [From  u'ro,us'tum, 
to  "burn."]  A  name  for  the  phosphate 
of  lime  prepared  from  horn  by  fire.  See 
Cornu  Cervi. 

Cor'nus  Cir-ci-na'ta,*  and  Cor'nus 
Seri$'ea.*  Small  trees  or  shrubs  found 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  United  States. 
Their  bark  possesses  medical  virtues 
similar  to  those  of  Copnus  Florida. 

Cor'nus  Flor'i-da.*  A  small  tree 
of  the  Linnaean  class  Tetrandria,  natu- 
ral order  Cornacese.  It  grows  in  all  the 
United  States  east,  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle 
States.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  bark  of  the  Oornus 
Florida,  which  appears  to  possess, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  tonic 
and  antiperiodic  virtues  of  cinchona. 

Cornus   Sericea   (se-rish'e-a).     See 

CORNUS  ClRCINATA. 

Cor'nute.  [Cornu'tus;  from  cor' nu, 
a  "horn."]     Having  horns;  horned. 

Co-rol'la.*  [Diminutive  of  coro'na, 
a  "crown."]  Literally,  a  "little  crown." 
Usually  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  flower  (the  separate  pieces  of  which 
are  called  petals),  situated  between  the 
calyx  and  internal  organs. 

Cor'ol»la-ry.  [Corolla'rium ;  from 
corol'la.]  Applied  to  a  tendril  formed 
by  a  petal  or  segment  of  a  corolla.  Also, 
a  truth  necessarily  following  from  some 
preceding  truth  or  demonstration. 

Cor'ol-late.     Having  a  corolla. 

Cor-ol-lif 'er-ous.  [Corollif 'erus ; 
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from  corol'la,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  a  corolla. 

Cor-ol'II-forin.     [Corollifor'mis ; 

from  corol'la.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  corolla. 

Co-rol'lu-la.-  [Diminutive  of  corol'- 
la.'] The  partial  floret  of  a  compound 
flower. 

Co-ro'na.*  [From  Kop^vrj,  the  "crest" 
or  "summit"  of  any  thing.]  A  crown. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  and  Natural  His- 
tory to  eminences  of  bone,  or  any  ob- 
jects or  parts  bearing  resemblance  to 
a  crown. 

Coro'na  Glan'dis.*  ("Crown  of 
the  Glans.")  The  ring  or  rim  running 
round  the  base  of  the  Glans  penis. 

Coro'na  Ven 'oris.*  ("Crown  of 
Venus.")  (Fr.  Couronne  de  Venus,  koo'- 
ronn'  deh  vaVniis'.)  Syphilitic  blotches 
which  often  extend  around  the  forehead, 
like  a  crown. 

Co-ro'nad.  Applied  the  same  as 
Coronal  used  adverbially. 

Cor-o'nal,  orkor'o-nal.  [Corona'lis; 
from  coro'na,  a  "crown."]  Applied  by 
Dr.  Barclay  in  reference  to  the  aspects 
of  the  head;  towards  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

Coro'na!  Su'ture.  [Sutu'ra  Co- 
rona'lis.] The  suture  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  frontal  with  the  two  parie- 
tal bones. 

Cor'o-na-ry.  [Corona'rius;  from 
coro'na,  a  "crown."]  (Fr.  Coronaire, 
koWneR'.)  Applied  to  vessels,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves  which  encircle  parts 
like  a  crown,  as  the  "coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart/'  the  "coronary  artery  of 
the  stomach,"  etc. 

Cor-o-na'tus.*  [From     coro'na, 

corona' turn,  to  "crown."]  Literally, 
"crowned."  Applied  in  the  plural  femi- 
nine (Corona' tee)  to  a  class  or  division 
of  plants  having  the  seed-bud  crowned 
by  the  flower-cup. 

Co-ro'ne.*  [Gr.  Kop-ovrj,  a  "crow," 
any  thing  curved  like  a  crow's  beak.] 
The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone,— so  named  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  crow's  bill. 

Cor'o-ner.  [From  coro'na,  a"crown."] 
Originally  an  officer  who  had  authority 
from  the  Crown  to  make  inquest  before 
a  jury  of  twelve,  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
death,  in  every  case  of  sudden  decease. 
The  word  was  formerly  written  Crowner. 

Cor'o-noid.  [Coronoi'des ;  from 
Kopovr],  a  "crow,"  and  elfog,  a  "form."] 
Applied  to  processes  of  bones  in  any 
way    like   a   crow's    beak.     Applied   by 
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Owen  to  the  subdivision  in  the  mandi- 
ble of  reptiles,  into  which  the  crotaphite 
muscle  IS  always  more  or  less  Inserted. 

Co-ron'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  coro'- 
na,  a  ,,crown."]  A  coronet  or  downy 
tuft  surrounding  the  seeds  of  certain 
flowers.      A  cor'onule. 

(or'po-ra. ;  gen.  Cor'po-rum,  the 
plural  of  Corpus,  which  see, 

Corpora  Albican' tia*  (al-be-kan'- 
she-a).  (The -Whitish  Bodies."  See  Al- 
bicans.) Two  small  protuberances  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Called  also 
Mammillary  Tubercles  or  Mammillary 
Bodies,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  nipple. 

Corpora  Amylacea.  See  Neuro- 
glia. 

Cor'pora  Cav-er-no'sa.*  (^'Cav- 
ernous Bodies;"  so  called  from  the  cavi- 
ties or  cells  found  in  them.)  The  crura 
of  the  penis.  Also,  the  same  part  or 
parts  of  the  Clitoris.  As  the  Corpora 
cavernosa  are  only  partially  separated,  it 
is  more  correct  to  call  this  portion  of 
the  organ  the  Corpus  cavernosum  ("  Cav- 
ernous Body"). 

Corpora  iwen-ic-u-la'ta.*  [From 
genicula'ttu,  "jointed"  or  "bent  like  a 
knee."]  Two  tubercles,  internum  and 
externum,  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
optic  thai  ami. 

Corpora  L«n'te-a.*  (" Yellow  Bo- 
dies.") Yellow  spots  found  in  the  ovaria, 
in  place  of  oca,  removed  by  impregna- 
tion or  otherwise. 

Corpora  Mam-mil-la'ri-a.*  The 
Corpora  Albicaxtia.  which  see. 

Corpora  Ol-I-va'ri-a*  ('•  Olive- 
shaped  Bodies"),  Corpora  0-va'ta;: 
(-Oval  Bodies").  The  two  external 
oval  prominences  on  the  Medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

Cor'pora  Pyr-ami-(la'li-a.:;-  ("  Py- 
ramidal Bodies")  The  two  anterior 
eminences  of  the  M,ednlla  oblong  Ua. 

Corpora  Quadrij;ejiiiiia.    See  Tr- 

B  E RC  D  L  A  Q  U  ADRIG  E M  I X  A . 

Cor'pora  Res-ti-for'nii-a.*(  "Rope- 
like Bodies.")  The  two  posterior  oval 
eminences  on  the  Medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  Sesamoidea.  See  Arantii, 
Corpora. 

Corpora  Stri-a'ta.*  ("Striated 
Bodies.")  Two  smooth  cineritious  con- 
vexities, one  on  the  fore  part  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  \Vhen 
cut.  a  mixture  of  gray  and  white  matter 
in  alternate  layers  is  exhibited,  causing 
a  striated  appearance. 

Corpulency.     See  Polvsar<  ia. 

Cor'pus,i:  gen.  Cor'po-ris.  (Fr. 
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Corps,  koR.)     A  Latin  word  signifying 
Body,  which  see. 

Cor'pus  Aii-nu-la  r<v  The  Pont 
Varolii. 

Corpus  4  al-lo  sum.  (''Callous 
Body"  or  Substance.)  The  white  me- 
dullary substance  joining  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain;  the  CommUsnra 
magna. 

Corpus  <a\  crn os u m.  See  Corpora 
Cavernosa. 

Cor  pus  Ci-ne're-um*  ("Ash-co- 
lored Body"),  or  Cor 'pus  I>en-ta't  11111$ 
("Dentated  Body").  A  small  oval  mass 
of  gray  substance  seen  on  a  section  of 
either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum, 
about  an  inch  from  the  median  line.  On 
its  circumference  are  a  number  of  in- 
dentations. 

Corpus  Fim-bri-a'tnm.*  ( "Fringed 
Body.")  A  narrow  white  band  along 
the  concave  edge  of  the  inferior  comu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  ,•  the 
T&en  ia  h  ippoca  mp  i. 

Cor'pus  Glan -<ln-lo 'sum.  *  (u  Glan- 
dulous  Body.")  A  spongy  eminence 
surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  female 
urethra;  sometimes  called  the  "female 
prostate  gland"  (Glan'dula  pros' tata 
mulie'bris). 

Corpus  tf  ucosum.     See  Rete  Mu- 

COSUM. 

Cor'pus  Pam-pin-I- for  'me.*  ("Ten- 
dril-like Body.")  A  plexus  formed  by 
the  spermatic  veins,  above  the  testis. 

Corpus  Psaloiiles.*  The  Fornix. 
See  Fornix. 

Corpus  Pyramiclale.  See  Corpus 
Pampixiforme. 

Corpus  Reticulare,  or  Corpus  Re- 
ticulare   Malpighi.     See  Bete    Mu- 

COSUM. 

Corpus  Rhomboicleum.  See  Cor- 
pus Dlntati'm. 

Corpus  Spongiosum  Penis.     See 

next  article. 

Cor'pus  Spon-gi-o'sum  V-re'- 
tlira?.;;:  ("  Spongy  Body  [or  Substance] 
of  the  Urethra.")  A  cellular,  vascular, 
dark-red,  or  purple  substance,  which 
covers  the  urethra. 

Cor'pus  Var-i-co'siim.i:  ("Vari- 
cose Body.")     The  spermatic  plexus. 

Cor'pus-cle.  [Corpus'culum;  di- 
minutive of  cor'pus.]  A  small  bod}-;  an 
atom. 

Cor-pus'cn-lar.  [Corpusoula'ris: 
from  corpus1 'culum,  a  "corpuscle"  or 
"minute  body."]  Belonging  to  a  cor- 
puscle, or  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 

Cor'ri-geus.  •      [The    present    parti- 
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ciple  of  cor'rigo,  correc'tum,  to  "correct."] 
A  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal  for- 
mula; "that  which  corrects  its  opera- 
tion."    See  Prescription. 

Cor-rob'o-rant.  [Corrob 'oralis ; 
from  corrob' oro,  to  "strengthen."] 
Strengthening,  or  giving  strength. 

Cor-ro'sive.  [Corrosi'vus;  from  cor 
for  con,  intensive,  and  ro' do,  ro' 'sum,  to 
"gnaw,"  to  "eat  away."]  Literally, 
"eating  away."  Destroying  the  texture 
or  substance  of  a  body,  more  especially 
of  a  living  body. 

Corrosive   Sublimate.       See    Hy- 

DRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM   CORROSIVUM. 

Cor'ru-gat-ed.  [Corrug-a'tus ;  from 
cor  for  con,  "together,"  or  intensive,  and 
ru'go,  ruga' turn,  to  "wrinkle."]  Wrin- 
kled. 

Cor-ru-ga'tion.  [Corrug-a •'  t  io ; 

from  the  same.]  The  contraction  of  the 
surface  of  a  body  into  wrinkles. 

Cor-ru-g-a'tor,  o'r**.*  [From  the 
same.]  Literally,  a  "wrinkler."  Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  which  contracts  the 
skin  into  wrinkles. 

Corrug-a'tor  Su-per-cil'i-i.* 

("  Wrinkler  of  the  Brow.")  The  muscle 
which  knits  or  contracts  the  brow  into 
wrinkles. 

Corselet,  kors'let.  In  Entomology, 
the  Prothorax,  collar,  or  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  trunk. 

Cort.  =  Cor'tex  .*     "Bark." 

Cor'tex,*  gen.  Cor'ti-cis.  [As  if 
Con'tcx ;  from  con'tego,  to  "cover  over."] 
(Fr.  Ecorce,  a'koRss'.)  The  outermost 
covering  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
all  plants,  analogous  to  the  skin  of 
animals. 

Cor'tex  Cer'e-bri.*  (The  "Cortex, 
or  Cortical  Substance,  of  the  Brain.") 
The  gray  or  cineritious  substance  found 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, covering  the  whitish  medullary 
matter  beneath  as  the  bark  of  a  tree 
covers  the  alburnum. 

Cor'tex  Cu-li-la'wau.*  The  name 
for  the  bark  of  the  La  urns  culilawan. 

Cor'tex  E-leu-the'ri-%.  The  bark 
of  the  Croton  cascarilla. 

Cor'ti-cal.  [Cortiea'lis ;  from  cor'- 
tex, cor'ticis,  "bark."]  Belonging  to 
bark ;  of  the  nature  of  bark.  Applied 
to  that  which  covers  a  part,  as  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  brain  or  the  kidneys. 

Cor'tl-cate.  [Cortica'tus ;  from 
cp*-'*rx,  "bark."]    Having  bark;  barked. 

Cor-ti-eif  er-ous.  [Corticif 'erus ; 
from  cor'tex,  "bark,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing,  or  producing,  bark. 


Cor-tic'I-form.     [Corticifor'mis ; 

from  cor'tex,  "bark."]  Appearing  like 
bark. 

Cor'tl-cose.  [Cortico'sus ;  from 
cor'tex,  "  bark."]  Having  bark,  or  full  of 
bark. 

Corylacea?,*  kor-e-la'she-e.  [From 
Cor'ylus,  the  "hazel-tree."]  A  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  a  natural  order  of 
plants.     See  Cupulifer,*:. 

Cor'ymb.  [Corym'bus ;  from  xopvs, 
the  "crown  of  the  head."]  A  kind  of 
spike,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of  which 
are  gradually  longer,  so  that  all  the 
flowers  are  nearly  on  a  level  at  the  top. 

Coryiu-bif'er-ae.*  [From  corym'- 
bus, a  "corymb,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
A  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  a  division 
of  the  order  Composite,  including  the 
Aster. 

Cor-ym-bif  'er-ous.  [Cory  mbif  '- 
erus;  from  corym'bus,  a  "corymb," 
and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]    Bearing  corymbs. 

Co-ry'za.*  [Supposed  to  be  derived 
from Kapa,  the  "head,"  and^w,  to  "boil."] 
A  limpid,  ropy,  mucous  defluxion  from 
the  nostrils. 

Co-se'cant.  The  secant  of  the  com- 
plement of  an  arc.     See  Secant. 

Cos-met'ie.  [Cosmet'ieus ;  from 
Koapeco,  to  "adorn."]  Applied  to  medi- 
cines supposed  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving freckles  and  blotches.  Many 
substances  used  as  cosmetics — such  as 
lead,  bismuth,  and  arsenic — sometimes 
give  rise  to  cutaneous  affections,  and 
often  cause  a  permanent  deterioration 
in  the  texture  of  the  skin. 

Cos-mog'o-ny.  [Cosmogo'nia ; 
from  KooyLoq,  the  "universe,"  and  yoi>r), 
"birth,"  "origin."]  That  science  which 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Cos-mog-'ra-phy.  [Cosmog-ra'- 
phia:  from  xoapog,  the  "universe,"  and 
ypd<p<i),  to  "  write."]  A  description  of  the 
universe. 

Cos-mol'o-g-y.  [Cosmolo'gia ; 

from  Kocpos,  the  "universe,"  and  \6yo$,  a 
"discourse."]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  universe,  its  formation  and  ar- 
rangement. 

Costa.*  A  rib.  (Fr.  CSte,  kot.)  The 
ribs  are  twenty-four  in  number, — twelve 
on  each  side.  The  spaces  between  them 
are  called  intercostal  spaces.  The  ribs 
are  divided  into — 

1.  The  true,  or  st em o -vertebral.  The 
first  seven  pairs ;  so  called  because  they 
are  united  by  their  cartilages  to  the 
sternum :  these  are  called  cuslo'des,  or 
preservers  of  the  heart. 
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2.  The  false,  or  vertebral  The  re- 
maining  five  pairs,  which  are  successively 
united  to  the  lowest  true  rib  and  to  each 
other. 

The  vertebral  extremity  of  a  rib  is 
called  the  head;  the  contracted  part 
which  adjoins  it  forms  the  neck,  at  the 
back  of  the  rib  is  the  tubercle  :  farther 
outward  the  bone  bends  forward,  pro- 
ducing the  angle,  from  which  proceeds 
the  body,  which  passes  for  wards  and 
downward-  to  the  sternal  extremity. 

The  term  costa,  or  rib,  is  applied  in 
Botany  to  the  tapering,  nerve-like  sub- 
stance extending  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf. 

Costal.  [Costa'lis:  from  cos'ta,  a 
'•rib."]     Belonging  t  i  a  rib  or  ribs. 

Cos'tate.  [Costa'tus:  from  cos'ta, 
a  "rib."]  Furnished  with  nerves  or 
riba. 

Costiveness.     See  Constipation. 

Cos'to-.-  [From  cos'trt,  a  "rib."]  A 
prefix  in  compound  names,  denoting 
connection  w;th  a  rib  or  ribs. 

Cotangent.     See  Tangent. 

Cote.     See  Costa. 

Cotton-Plant.     See  Gossypium. 

Cotton-Tree.     See  Bomb  ax. 

Cotula.     See  Mayweed. 

Cot  mi  nii  Aquseductus,  or  Cotun- 
11  in*.  Aqueduct   of.     See  Aqueduct 

OF  THE  YeSTIBULUM. 

Co-tun  iii-us,  Xerve  of.  The  naso- 
palatine nerve. 

Cotnn'nius,  Wa'ter  of.  A  fluid 
within  the  membrane  lining  the  vesti- 
bule and  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

Cot-y-le'don.  o'ni*«.*  [G-r.  KorvXrjdjjv  • 
from  kotvXt!,  a  "cavity."]  In  Botany. 
the  seed-lobe,  or  seminal  leaf,  of  a  young 
plant,  perishing  as  the  plant  grows  up. 
In  dicotyledonous  plants  (in  the  bean, 
for  example)  the  cotyledon  consists  of 
one-half  of  the  seed,  which,  on  germi- 
nating, divides  into  two  equal  parts. 

Cot-y-led'on-ous.  [Cotyledo'nens, 
Cotyle'donus;  froin  cotyle'don.]  Be- 
longing to  cotyledons ;  having  cotyle- 
dons. 

Cot'y-loid.  [Cotyloi'des ;  from 
KvrvX'i,  a  "small  drinking-cup."]  Re- 
sembling an  ancient  drinking-cup. 

Cotyloid  Cav'I-ty.  The  same  as 
Acetabulum,  which  see. 

Con,  koo.  A  French  word  signifying 
"neck."     See  Collum. 

Couche,  koosh.  [From  coucker,  to 
"lie  down,"  to  "go  to  bed:"  also,  to 
"put  to  bed."]  A  French  term  signify - 
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ing  "child -bed,"  "confinement,"  or 
"delivery:"  e.g.  unt  couche  heureu&e,  Qa 
koosh  rh'rr/.'.  "  a  happy  delivery." 

Couching.  (Pr.  Coucker,  to  "put 
to  bed,"  to  "cause  to  lie  down;"  because 
the  lens  is  pushed  down  from  its  upright 
position.)  The  operation  of  patting 
down  or  displacing  the  opaque  lens  in 
cataract. 

Coiicriiiisr-Xee'dle.  The  instru- 
ment ased  in  couching. 

Cough,  kof.  or  kawf.  [Lat.  Tus'sis; 
Fr.  Tmi.r.  too.]  A  sonorous  and  violent 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  longs. 

Couleur.  koolun'.  The  French  word 
for  Color,  which  see. 

Couinarin.  or  Coumarine.  koo'- 
ma-rin.  The  odoriferous  principle  of 
the  Tonka  bean,  the  produce  of  the 
Coumarou'na  odora'ta. 

Counter-Extension.     See  Coxtra- 

EXTEXSIO. 

Counter-Fissure.        See      Coxtra- 

FlSSURA. 

Counter-Indication.    See  Coxtra- 

IxDICATIO. 

Conn 'ter-Ir-ri-tat  ion.  [Con'tra- 
Irrita'tio.]  The  application  of  a  blister 
or  other  irritating  substance  to  one  part 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  in  an- 
other part,  usually  beneath  or  adjacent 
to  the  irritated  surface. 

Counter-Opening'.  See  Coxtra- 
Apertura. 

Counter  -  Strohe.  See  Coxtre- 
Coup. 

Coup  de  Sang-,  koo  deh  soxG.  Blood- 
stroke.  A  term  used  by  some  French 
physicians  to  designate  an  instantaneous 
and  universal  congestion  without  any 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels.  (See 
Apoplexy.)  Some  authors  have  applied 
this  name  to  haemorrhages  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Coup  de  Soleil  (Fr.).  koo  deh  so'lel 
(or  social').  A  stroke  of  the  sun:  gene- 
rally, any  affection  produced  by  a  scorch- 
ing sun. 

Coup  de  Vent  (Fr.),  koo  deh  vox0. 
A  stroke  of  the  wind  :  an  affection  cause  I 
by  exposure  to  a  keen  wind,  extremely 
cold,  or  with  rain  or  sleet. 

Couperos£  (Fr.),  koop'ro'za'.  ("Cop- 
per-colored.") A  term  applied  to  the 
Acne  rosacea  (or  carbuncled  face):  so 
named  from  the  redness  of  the  spots. 

Conrap.  koo'rap'.  A  form  of  im- 
petigo peculiar  to  India,  described  by 
Sauvages  under  the  term  Scabies  In- 
dica. 

Couronne,  koo'ronn'.     The  French 
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word  for  "crown."  See  Corona,  and 
Crown. 

Cours'es.  A  popular  English  term 
for  the  menses,  or  catamenia. 

Convrechef  (Fr.),  koovVshef '.  (Lite- 
rally, "head-cover/')  A  name  given  to 
eertain  forms  of  bandage  applied  to  the 
head. 

Cow'hage,  Cow'-Itch.  The  down 
covering  the  pods  of  the  Dol'ichos  pru'~ 
riens,  now  called  Mucu'na  pru'  riens.  See 
Mucuna. 

Cow'-Poi.  [Vacci'nia.]  Pustules 
of  a  peculiar  character  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow,  from  which  the  vaccine  fluid 
derives  its  origin. 

Cowper's  Glands.  See  Antipros- 
tat.e  Glandule. 

Cox'a,*  plural  Cox'ce.  (Fr.  Hanche, 
hoNsh.)  The  hip,  haunch,  or  hip-joint: 
also,  the  Ischium  and  Coccyx.  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  the  first  articulation  of 
the  feet  of  the  Crustacea,  Arachnides, 
and  Insecta. 

Cox-ae-lu'vi-um.*  [From  cox'a,  the 
"hip,"  and  hi'co,  or  lu'o,  to  "wash."]  A 
bath  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  body ; 
a  hip-bath. 

€ox-algi-a.*  [From  cox'a,  the  "hip," 
and  u\yoi,  "pain/']  Pain  in  the  hip- 
joint;  hip-joint  disease,  or  Mar' bus  cox- 
a'rius. 

Cox-a'ri-ns.*  [From  cox'a,  the 
"hip."]     Belonging  to  the  hip-joint. 

C©x-a'rum,i:  the  genitive  plural  of 
Coxa,  which  see. 

Coxa'rum  Mor'bus.*  ("Disease  of 
the  Hips.")  A  caries  of  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris,  causing  a  permanent  short- 
ening of  the  limb,  and  often  accompanied 
with  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  bone. 

Cox'o-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec- 
tion with  the  Ischium. 

Crab's  (laws  and  Crab's  Stones. 
See  Cancrorum  Lapilli  et  Chelae. 

Crab-Louse.    See  Pediculus  Pubis. 

Crack  Wil'low.  See  Salix  Fragi- 
Lis. 

Cra'dle.  [Ar'cnlus.]  A  kind  of 
frame  for  keeping  the  bedclothes  off  a 
wounded  or  fractured  limb. 

Cramp.  [Low  Latin  Cram'pus;  Ger. 
Krampf.]  Spasmodic  and  involuntary 
contraction  of  muscles.     See  Spasmus. 

Cra'ni-al.  [Crania'lis.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  cranium. 

Cra-ni-og:'ra-phy.  [Craniogra'- 
pbia;  from  cranium,  and  ypa<p(o,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  the  skull. 

Cra-ni-ol'o-gy.  [Craniolo'gia; 
from  cra'nium,  and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
13* 


The  science  which  treats  of  skulls  in 
regard  to  their  variety  of  shape,  size, 
proportions,  etc. 

Cra-ni-om'e-ter.  [Craniom'e- 

trmn;  from  cra'nium,  and  jxcrpois,  a 
"  measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  cranium. 

Cra-ni-ot'o-m  jr.  [Cranioio'mia ; 
from  cra'nium,  and  tcjjlpco,  to  "  cut.'']  The 
opening  of  the  foetal  head,  where  neces- 
sary, to  effect  delivery. 

Cra'ni-um.*  [Gr.  Kpaviov;  from  K&pa, 
or  Kupnvov,  the  "head."]  The  skull,  or 
upper  part  of  the  head,  containing  the 
brain  and  its  connections,  and  consisting 
of  eight  bones. 

Craqueinent  Pnlinonaftre  (Fr.), 
krak'moN0'  puTmo'neR'.  A  crackling 
sound  often  heard  at  the  tep  of  the 
lungs  in  the  early  stage  of  pblnfsis. 

Cras.  =  Cras'tinum,*  or  Cras'tinus.® 
"For  to-morrow." 

Cras-sa-men'tum.*  [From  eras' sus, 
"thick."]  The  soft,  almost  solid,  mass, 
of  a  deep  brownish  red.  formed  by  ve- 
nous blood  soon  after  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted. 

Crassnlacea?,* kras-su-la'she-e  [from 
Cras'sula,  one  of  the  genera],  or  Sem- 
per-vi'va*.*  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
growing  in  hot  and  dry  situations,  re- 
markable for  the  succulent  nature  of 
their  stems  and  leaves.  The  Sedum  ma- 
jus,  or  Semper  rivum  ("Live-forever"), 
is  a  good  example  of  this  order. 

Cra'ter, e'ri*.*  [Gr. Kparf\p,  a" bowl."] 
Literally,  a  "cup"  or  "bow*;"  usually 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

Cra-ter'i-form.  [Craterifor'mis ; 
from  the  same.]     Formed  like  a  bowl. 

Craw.    The  crop  of  a  bird.   See  Crop. 

Craw'-Fish,  or  Cray-Fish.  The 
Cancer  astacus,  or  C.  jiuviatilis. 

Cream  of  Lime.  A  mixture  of 
lime  and  water  used  for  purifying  coal 
gas,  by  its  property  of  absorbing  or 
combining  with  the  contaminating  gases. 

Cream  of  Tar 'tar.  [tremor  Tar'- 
tari.]  Bitartrate,  or  supertartrate,  of 
potash.    See  Potass^e  Bitartras. 

Cre'a-sote,  or  Kre'a-sdte.  [Crea- 
so'tum;  from  Kpeag,  "flesh,"  and  aa^w, 
to  "preserve."]  A  colorless,  brilliantly 
transparent  liquid,  obtained  from  crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  from  wood  tar. 
It  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  power- 
fully antiseptic,  and  somewhat  escharo- 
tic.  Its  use  internally  has  been  recom- 
mended in  cholera,  sea-sickness,  and 
other  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.     In  large  doses,  it  is  a  danger* 
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ous  poison.  It  has  been  employed  ex- 
ternally with  great  advantage  in  some 
cutaneous  affections,  and  especially  in 
malignant  ulcers.  The  editor  of  this 
work  has  used  it  with  the  happiest  effects 
in  indoleut  and  malignant  ulcers  result- 
ing from  chilblain,  after  all  the  other 
remedies  usually  recommended  in  such 
cases  had  failed. 

Cre'asote  Wa'ter.  [A'qua  Crea- 
so'ti.]  Take  of  creasote  a  fluidrachm ; 
distilled  water  a  pint.  Mix  them,  and 
agitate  the  mixture  till  the  creasote  is 
dissolved.     (U.S.  Ph.,  1860.) 

<  rv 'a-t in.  or  Cre'a-tlne.  [Creati'- 
na:  f mm$  Kpeag,  Kpsaros,  "  flesh/']  A  nitro- 
genized  crystallizable  substance.  A  neu- 
tral bo«^  obtained  from  a  fluid  produced 
by  mixing  chopped  animal  muscle  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  subjecting 
this,  in  a  bag,  to  strong  pressure.  It 
does  not  combine  with  either  acids  or 
alkalies.     Also  spelled  Kreatin. 

Cre-at'I-nin,  or  Cre-at'I-nine. 
[Creatini'na.]  An  alkaline  base  into 
which  Or  eat  in  is  changed  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  or  other  acids.  Also 
spelled  Kreatinin. 

Creep'ing-  SicU'ness.  (Ger.  Krie- 
belkrankheit,  kre'bel-krank'hit.)  The 
name  by  which  the  gangrenous  form  of 
Ergotism  is  known  in  Germany.  See 
Ergotism. 

Cre-mas'ter.*  [From  */>£/M6>,  to  "  sus- 
pend."] A  muscle  which  supports  and 
compresses  the  testicle  and  sjjermatic 
vessels.     Sec  Spermatic  Cord. 

Cre'mor,  o'r*'*.*  [From  Kpip.vov,  the 
" thick  juice  of  barley."]  Cream;  any 
substance  skimmed  from  the  surface  of 
a  fluid;  also,  a  thick  decoction  of  barley. 

Cre'nate.  [Crena'tus;  from  cre'na, 
a  "notch."]     Notched;  scolloped. 

Cren'u-lat-ed.  [Crenula'tus ;  from 
cren'tda,  a  "little  notch."]  Having 
small  notches. 

Crep'I-tant.  [Crep'itans.  See  next 
article.]     Crackling,  or  rattling. 

Crep-I-ta'tion.  [Crepita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  erep'ito,  crepita'tum,  to  "crackle."] 
The  sound  caused  by  pressing  any  por- 
tion of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  air  is 
collected,  between  the  fingers.  Also,  the 
noise  produced  by  the  act  of  grating  the 
ends  of  a  fractured  bone  together.  See 
Crepitus. 

Crep'i-tus.*  [From  cre'pn,  crep'itnm, 
to  "make  a  noise."]  The  discharge  of 
gas  or  flatus  from  the  bowels.  The 
crackling  noise  occasioned  by  pressing  a 
part  when  air  is  collected  in  the  cellular 
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tissue.  The  grating  sensation  produced 
by  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone  being 
rubbed  against  each  other. 

Cresceiitiaceav*  kres-sen-shc-a'- 
she-e  or  kres-sen-te-a'she-e,  or  Cres- 
cen-tiii'e-av*  A  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous trees,  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  chief  plant  of  this  order  is  the  Cala- 
bash-tree, (Jre8cenftia  (kres-sen'she-a) 
euje'te,  producing  an  esculent  fruit  in  a 
shell  which  is  used  as  a  bottle. 

Crest.  [Cris'ta.]  Applied  to  several 
objects  which  surmount  others. 

Crest'ed.  [Crista'tus.]  Having  a 
crest. 

Cre'ta.*  [From  Cre'ta,  the  island  of 
Crete.]  *(Fr.  Crate,  kna.)  Chalk.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.) 
for  native  friable  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cre'ta  Pra?p-a-ra'ta.*  ("  Prepared 
Chalk.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  chalk  finely  pulverized  by 
levigation. 

Cre-ta'ceous.  [Creta'ceus;  from 
cre'ta,  "chalk."]  Of  the  nature  of 
chalk ;  chalky. 

Cre'tl-nism.  [Cretinis'mus;  ety- 
mology uncertain.]  An  endemic  disease 
common  in  Switzerland  and  other  moun- 
tainous countries,  characterized  by  goitre, 
stinted  growth,  swelled  abdomen,  wrin- 
kled skin,  wan  complexion,  vacant  and 
stupid  countenance,  misshapen  cranium, 
idiocy,  and  comparative  insensibility. 

Cri-bra'tion.  [Cribra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  cri'bro,  cribra'tum,  to  "sift"  (from 
erib'rum,  a  "  sieve").]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  sifting,  or  passing  through  a 
sieve. 

Crib' r  1- for  in.  [Cribrifor'mis; 

from   erib'rum,  a  "sieve."]     Perforated 
like  a  sieve. 

Cri'co-.  A  prefix  denoting  attach- 
ment to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Cri'coid.  [Cricoi'des  and  Cricoi'- 
deus;  from  kp'iko;,  a  "ring,"  and  tf&#,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  a  ring. 

Cri'coid  Car'ti-lage.  [Cartila'j^o 
Crieoi'des.]  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  t 

Criminal  Abortion.  See  Fceticide. 

CrI'nate.  [Crina'tus;  from  cri'n  is.] 
Having  hair. 

Cri'nis.*  [From  qdvto,  to  "distin- 
guish"?] The  hair  of  the  head,  espe- 
cially of  the  back  part.     See  Capillus. 

Cri'noid.  [Crinoi'des;  from  <pi- 
vov,  a  "lily,"  and  e26og,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  lily. 

Crinones.     See  Malis  Gordii. 
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Cri'sis.*  [Gr.  Kpiaig;  from  Kplvw,  to 
"distinguish,"  to  "judge,"  to  "decide."] 
Literally,  a  "judgment,"  "decision,"  or 
"determination."  In  the  course  of  a 
disease,  that  point  or  period  which  de- 
termines its  favorable  or  unfavorable 
termination,  or,  in  common  language,  its 
"turning-point." 

Cris-pa'tus,*  Cris'pus.*  [From 
crh'po,  crispa'  turn,  to  "curl."]  Curled; 
crisp. 

Cris'taJ*  A  crest.  Applied  in  Anato- 
my to  parts  or  processes  of  bones  re- 
sembling a  crest.  In  Botany  it  denotes 
a  peculiar  organ  of  the  Graminese.  Ap- 
plied in  Surgery  to  an  excrescence  about 
the  anus  and  pudenda. 

Crista  Oal'li.*  ("Cock's  Crest.") 
The  peculiar  process  on  the  ethmoid 
bone  to  which  the  falx  cerebri  is  at- 
tached. 

Cris'tate.  [Crista'tns ;  from  cris'ta.'] 
Having  a  crest;  crested. 

Crit'I-cal.  [Crit'icus;  from  crVsis, 
"decision"  or  "determination."]  De- 
termining the  issue  of  a  disease.  Also 
applied  to  periods  of  life  as  decisive  of 
certain  changes  of  constitution,  habits, 
etc.     See  Crisis. 

Crit'ical  Age.  [vE'tas  Crit'ica.] 
That  period  of  female  life  when  the 
catamenia  become  irregular,  and  ulti- 
mately cease.  It  is  often  attended  with 
serious  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
is  sometimes  the  commencement  of  fatal 
diseases.     See  Change  of  Life. 

Croc-o-dii'I-da?.*  [From  KfoxofciXo;, 
the  " crocodile."]  A  family  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  having  the  crocodile  for  their 
type. 

Cro'cus.*  [Gr.  Kpoxo;,  "saffron."]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Triandria, 
natural  order  Iridacex  or  Iridese.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the  prepared 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sativns. 

Cro'cus  Sa-ti'vus.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron-plant;  also  called 
Crocus  officinalis. 

Crop.  [Inglu'vies.]  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  oesophagus  in  birds;  the  craw. 

Cross  Birth.  [Parodyn'ia  Per- 
rer'sa.]  In  popular  language,  preter- 
natural labor  of  any  kind. 

Crot'a-Ius.*  [From  /t^oraXo',  a  "rat- 
tle."] The  rattlesnake;  a  genus  of  poi- 
sonous snakes  found  in  North  America. 

Crot'a-phe,*  or  Cro-ta'pnl-um.- 
[From  *pora/;os-,  the  "  temple  of  the  head."] 
A  painful  pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the 
temple,  accompanied  with  drumming  in 
the  ears. 


Crot'chet.  (Fr.  Crochet,  kro'sha',  a 
"hook.")  A  curved  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus. 

Cro'ton,  o'n/s.*  {Qr.KpoTosv,  the  "dog- 
tick,"  which  the  seeds  of  some  plants  of 
this  genus  are  fancied  to  resemble.]  A 
Linmean  genus  of  the  class  3Lonoeeia, 
natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 

Cro'ton  Cascaril'la,*  or  Cro'ton 
Eleuthe'ria*  (or  Eleute'ria*).  The 
plant  believed  to  afford  Cuscarilla  bark. 

Cro'ton  Tig'lium*  The  plant  from 
the  seeds  of  which  croton  oil  is  obtained. 
It  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  growing 
native  in  Hindostan  and  the  East  India 
islands.     See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Cro 'ton-ate.  [Croto'nas,  a'fcV) 
A  combination  of  crotonic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Cro-to'ne.-  [Gr.  KpoTo:vr,-,  from  Kpojccvf 
a  "kind  of  tick."]  Originally,  a  fungous 
excrescence  on  trees,  caused  by  an  insect 
(vporoj*/).  Now  usually  applied  to  small 
fungous  excrescences  on  the  periosteum. 

Cro-ton'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  acrid  matter  of  croton  oil. 

Croton  Oil.    See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Crotophus.     See  Crotaphe. 

Croup,  kroop.  [Cynan'cfce  Tra- 
chea'lis.]  A  disease  marked  by  labori- 
ous and  suffocative  breathing,  with  a 
stridulous  noise,  short,  dry  cough,  and 
expectoration  of  a  concrete  membranous 
sputum. 

Cru'cial.  [Crwcia'Iis;  from  crux, 
a  "cross."]     Belonging  to  a  cross. 

Crn'cial  In-cis'ion.  Two  incisions 
made  to  cross  each  other. 

Crn'el-ble.  [Crueib'nlum ;  from 
cru'cio,  to  "torture."]  A  vessel  made 
of  baked  earth,  or  metal,  used  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  substances  to  be  fused  or 
exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

Cru-cif 'er-a?.*  [From  crux,  cru'eis, 
a  " cross,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."  See 
next  article.]  A  natural  order  of  Ex- 
ogens :  they  are  said  to  possess  univer- 
sally antiscorbutic  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, and  their  seeds  abound  in  a  fixed  oil. 
Mustard  may  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive of  this  order. 

Cru-cif ' er-ns.*  [From  crux,  cru'eis, 
a  "cross,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Cru- 
ciferous. Literally,  "bearing  a  cross." 
Applied  to  plants  whose  flowers  are  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.     See  Crucife!?^:. 

Cru'cl-form.  [Crueiior'mis;  from 
crux,  cru'eis,  a  "cross."]      Like  a  cross. 

Crn'di-tjr.  [Cru'ditas,  a'tis;  from 
cru'dus,  "raw."]  Bad  digestion;  raw- 
ness. 
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Cru'els.  (Fi.  Ecrouette*,  aVkroo'ell', 
"scrofula.")  Popularly,  scrofulous  swell- 
ings of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

(rn'or,  o'riV*  The  red  or  purplish 
colored  portion  of  the  blood. 

Crura,5  gen.  Cru'rum,  the  plural 
of  Cms,  which  see. 

Crura  Cer-e-bel'li.*  (The  "Legs 
or  Limbs  of  the  Cerebellum.")  Two 
white  cords,  extending  one  along  the 
circumference  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Crura  Cer'e-bri.*  (The  "Legs  or 
Limbs  of  the  Cerebrum.")  Two  thick 
white  faxciculi,  one  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
brum. 

Crurra  Di-a-phrag'ma-tis.*  ("Legs 
of  the  Diaphragm.")  Two  appendices 
situated  behind  and  below  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

Crn-rse'us.^  *  [From  cms,  cim'ris,  a 
"leg."]  Belonging  to  the  leg.  The 
name  of  a  muscle  of  the  leg. 

Cru'ral.  [Crura'lis;  from  cms, 
cru'ris,  a  "leg."]  Belonging  to  the 
leg;  applied  also  to  the  cruraeus  muscle. 

Cru'ral  Arch.  Otherwise  called 
Fallopius'  or  Pouparfs  ligament.  See 
Pol-part's  Ligament. 

Crural  Hernia.  See  Hernia  Cru- 
ralis. 

Crus,-  gen.  Cru'ris,  plural  Cru'ra. 
[From  Kpov'o,  to  "kick."]  (Fr.  Jambe, 
zhoMb,  and  Cuisse,  kwess.)  The  leg.  Ap- 
plied to  symmetrical  projections  or  ap- 
pendages, as  the  Cms  of  either  hemi- 
sphere ;  in  other  words,  the  Crura  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Crus'ta.*  (Literally,  a  "crust.")  The 
external  cover  or  shell  in  the  MoUueca, 
Crustacea,  and  in  certain  insects.  Also, 
a  scab. 

Crustacea,  krus-ta'she-a,  or  Crusta- 
ceans, krus-ta'shanz.     See  next  article. 

Crustaceus,^  krus-ta'she-us.  [From 
crus'ta,  a  "rarust"]  Crusta'csous.  Having 
a  hard  shell.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Crusta'cea)  to  a  class  of  Articulata  in 
which  the  envelop,  or  crust,  is  usually 
solid  and  more  or  less  calcareous. 

Cry-©7>h'o-rus.:-  [From  kuv^,  "  cold," 
and  bspco,  to  "bear,"  to  "produce."]  Lite- 
rally, "c  ►ld-prodncing."  An  instrument 
in  which  water  is  made  to  freeze  by  the 
cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation. 

Cryp'ta,*  plural  Cryp'ta^.  [From 
K(VT-ai,  to  "hide."]  Small  round  points 
at  the  end  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys :  also, 
a  follicle,  or  follicular  gland. 
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Cryp-to-ecph'a-lus.*  ■  [From  rp"?r- 
to$,  "concealed,"  "obscure,"  and  Kt<i>a\n, 
a  "head."]  A  monster-iuetus,  in  which 
the  head  is  very  small  and  docs  not 
project  from  the  trunk. 

Cryp-to-ga'nil-a.*  [See  next  article.] 
The  twent}--lburth  class  of  plants  in  the 
system  of  Linnaous.  It  comprises  all 
flowerless  plants.  (Sec  Cryi*togamius.) 
All  other  plants  are  included  under  a 
second  grand  division,  called  Phanero- 
gamia. 

Cryp-to-g'a'mi-us.*  [From  Kpvvrog, 
"hidden,"  or  "obscure"  (from  Kpvnno, 
to  "hide"),  and  yuptog,  "nuptials."] 
Literally,  denoting  plants  "whose  mar- 
riage is  obscure  or  doubtful."  Applied 
by  Linnaeus  to  a  class  whose  parts  of 
fructification  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  refer  them  to  any  class 
according  to  the  sexual  system. 

Cryp-tor'chis.*  [From  Kprnrng, 
"concealed,"  and  op\ig,  a  "testicle."] 
One  whose  testicles  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

Cryp'tous.  [Cryp'tus;  from  *pwrra>, 
to  "hide.'*]     Hidden,  or  concealed. 

Crys'tal.  [Lat.  Crystal'lum,  or 
Crystal'lus:  Gr.  Kf,vora\\og,  "ice;"  pro- 
perly, "clear  ice."]  A  hard,  bright, 
transparent  substance,  like  ice  or  the 
clearest  glass.  The  geometrical  figures 
assumed  by  crystallizable  bodies  when 
they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

Crys'tal -lin,  or  Crystal-line. 
[Crystalli'na;  from  crystal' lum,  "crys- 
tal."] A  peculiar  substance  forming  the 
basis  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
Also,  one  of  the  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  indigo. 

Crys'tal-line.  [Crystalli'nus ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  crystal;  like 
crystal. 

Crys'talline  Lens.  A  transparent, 
double  convex  lens  situated  in  the  foro 
part  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
It  was  formerly  often  called  the  crystal- 
line humor  of  the  eye. 

Crys-tal-H-za'tion.  [Crystalli- 
za'tio,  o'uis;  from  crystal' lum.  "crys- 
tal."] A  property  by  which  crystaliiza- 
ble  substances  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  assuming  certain  determinate 
geometrical  figures. 

Crystallization,  Wa'ter  of.  That 
portion  of  water  which  combines  with 
sails  in  the  act  of  crystallizing,  aud 
which  cannot  be  remove  1  without  de- 
stroying their  crystalline  structure. 

Crys-tal-los'ra-phy.  [Crystal- 
logra'phia;  from  crystal' I  urn,  a  "cry»- 
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tal,"  and  ypa(boi,  to  "  write/']  A  descrip- 
tion of  crystals. 

Crys'tal-loid.         [Crystalloi'des ; 

from  crystal' lum,  a  "crystal/'  and  ridoq, 
a  "form/']     Resembling  crystal. 

Ctenoid,  te'n oid.  [Ctenoi'des ;  from 
KTeig,  ktzvqs,  a  "  comb,"  and  elcog,  a  "  form."] 
Resembling  a  comb.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  fishes  with  dentated  scales. 

Cu  (Fr.),  kii.     See  Alula. 

Cube.  [Lat.  Cu'bus;  Gr.  kvSosJ]  A 
solid  bounded  by  six  equal  squares  at 
right  angles  with  each  other. 

Cu-be'ba.*  [From  the  Arabic  Cuba'- 
bah.]  Cubeb,  or  Cubebs.  The  Pharma- 
2opoeial  name  for  the  berries  of  the  Piper 
cubeba. 

Cu-be'bar*  ("  Cubebs"),  the  plural  of 
Cubeba,  which  see. 

Cu-be'biu.  [Cubebi'na;  from  Cu- 
be'ba.]  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  cubebs. 

Cu'bebs.  In  the  plural,  the  English 
term  for  the  berries  of  the  Piper  cubeba. 
See  Cubeba. 

Cu-bi-for'mis.*  [From  cu'bus.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cube :  cu'biform. 

Cu-bi-taVus.*  Pertaining  to  the 
Cubit,  or  fore-arm. 

Cu'bi-tal.  [Cubita'lis ;  from  cu- 
bitus.]    Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

Cu'bi-tus.*  [From  cu'bo,  to  "lie 
down."]  (Fr.  Couch f  kood.)  The  fore- 
arm, extending  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist;  also,  the  ulna,  or  Os  cubiti. 

Cu'boid.  [Cuboi'des;  from  xvSog,  a 
"cube/'  and  sido;,  a  "form."]  Like  a 
cube. 

Ctic'Koo-Flow'er.  The  Cardamiae 
pratcnsis. 

Cu-cul-la'ris.*  [From  cucul'lus,  a 
"hood."]     Like  a  hood. 

Cu'cul-late.  [Cuculla'tus ;  from 
cucul'lus,  a  "hood."]     Hooded. 

Cu'cum-ber.  The  fruit  of  different 
species  of  Cucumis. 

Cu'cuniber,  Bit'ter.  The  fruit  of 
the    Citrullu8    colocynthis.       See     Colo- 

CYNTHIS. 

Cu 'cumber,  SquirCing-,  Cu'cum- 
ber,  Wild.      The  Momordica  elaterium. 

Cu'cu-mer,*  Cu'cu-mis.*  A  Lin- 
mean  genus  of  the  class  JJonaecia,  natu- 
ral order  Cueurbt'tacese. 

Cu'cumis  A-g-res'tis,*  Cncumis 
As-I-ui'aius.*  The  Mo.nordica  elate- 
i  iu  m. 

Cu'cumis  Col-o-cyn'this.*  The 
former  name  of  the  plant  which  yields 
colocynth :  now  called  Citrullus  colo- 
tynthis. 


Cucurb.  cruent.  =  Cucurbitula 
Cruenta,  which  s^e. 

Cu-cur'bl-ta.*  [From  cur' to,  to 
"  curve,"  or  "bend."]  Literally, a  "gourd." 
A  distilling  vessel  shaped  like  a  gourd : 
a  cu'curbit.  Also,  a  cupping-glass.  See 
Cucurbitula. 

Cucurbitaceav*  ku-kur-be-ta'she-e. 
[From  cucur'bita,  a  "gourd."]  A  natu- 
ral order,  comprising  the  melon,  cucum- 
ber, gourd,  and  other  valuable  plants. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  hot  and 
tropical  climates.  The  fruits  of  many 
species  of  cucumis  are  powerfully  ca- 
thartic. The  colocynth  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  medicines  derived  from 
this  order. 

Cu-cur-bi-ta'ceous.  [Cucurbita'- 
ceus ;  from  cucur'bita,  a  "gourd."] 
Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the  Cucur- 
bita.     See  Cucurbitace^:. 

Cu-cur-bit'u-la.;:*  [Diminutive  of 
cucur'bita,  a  "gourd."]  A  cupping- 
glass.      (Fr.  Ventouse,  voNG,tooz'.) 

Cucurbit'ulaCru-en'ta*  (a  "Bloody 
Cupping-Glass,"  or  one  intended  to 
draw  blood),  Cucurbit'ula  cum  Fer'- 
ro*  ("Cupping-Glass  [armed]  with 
Iron").  A  cupping-glass,  with  scarifica- 
tion. Names  applied  to  the  common 
cupping-glasses  used  for  drawing  blood, 
as  distinguished  from  those  employed 
in  dry  cupping. 

Cucurbit'ula  Sic'ca.*  (A  "Dry 
Cupping-Glass.")  One  used  for  dry 
cupping  without  scarification. 

Cuisse  (Fr.),  kwess.     See  F*mur. 

Cuivre  (Fr.),  kwevR.     See  Cuprum. 


Cuj.  =  Cu'ji 


Of  which/ 


Cujusl.  =  Cujus'libet.*  "  Of  any,"  or 
"of  which  you  please." 

Cul-de-Sac  (Fr.),  kiil  deh  sak.  A  tube 
or  cavity  closed  at  one  end. 

Culm.  [Cul'mus;  from  KuXa/jog,  a 
"reed."]  A  reed,  or  straw;  the  proper 
stem  or  trunk  of  grasses,  rushes,  etc. 

Cul-uiif 'er-ous.  [Culmif 'erus ; 
from  cul'mus,  "straw,"  a  "culm,"  and 
ft'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  having 
culms. 

Cul'mi-nat-ing'.  [Cul'miuans ; 
from  cul' mino,  to  "arrive  at  the  top,  or 
highest  point."]  Applied  particularly  to 
stars  when  at  their  highest  point  in  the 
heavens. 

Cul-tri-for'mis.*  [From  cul'ter,  a 
"knife."]  Formed  like  a  knife:  cul'- 
triform. 

Cu-mi'num.*  [Gr.  Kvynvov.']  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  na- 
tural order  Umbelliferee. 
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<u mi  ii u  111       Cy-mi'iium.*       The 

plant  t'<intin.  or  Fn  ni<'  ulnm  Urienta'le. 

i'u'ue-al.  [Cuuea'lis:  from  cu'neus, 
a  "w«dge."]      Belonging  to  a  wedge. 

Cu'ue-ate.  [Cunea'tus;  from  cu- 
uw,  a*' wedge. "J     Wedge-shaped. 

(ii  ne- 1- form.  [i'uueitor'mis : 

from  the  same,  and  fnr'ma,  "  likeno.-." '] 
Formed  like  a  wedge. 

C'uuoiiiacese,*  ku-no-ne-a'she-e. 
[From  Cxno'nia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
nitural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  India,  South  America,  etc. 

Cupel.  [From  cupel' la,  a  "cup.'*]  A 
small  vessel  in  which  gold  and  silver  are 
refined  by  m.dting  them  with  lead. 

C'u-pel-la'tion.  [Cupella'tio. o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  process  of  refining 
gold  and  silver  by  melting  them  in  a 
cupel  with  lead. 

Ou'po-la.  The  dome-like  extremity 
of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea.  See  Cochlea. 

Cupped.  Applied  to  the  hollowed 
surface  of  the  Crassumentum  of  blood 
caused  by  inflammation. 

Cup'pimr.  Application  of  Cucur- 
bitkI '*,  or  cupping-glasses. 

Clipping  Glass.    See  CccuRBiTn.A. 

Cu-prif  er-ous.  [Cuprif 'erus ; 

from  c.i'jjruiit,  "  copper,"  and  fc'ro,  to 
a  bear."]    Bearing  or  containing  copper. 

Cu'p«»m,:|:  gen.  Cu'pri.  [From 
Kv-po;,  trie  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
ancients  procured  the  best  copper.] 
(Fr.  Cuirre,  kwevR.)  Copper,  a  red  metal, 
malleable  and  ductile.  Specific  gravity  8.6. 

Ci'pri  A<  e'tas.*  Acetate  of  copper, 
improperly  called  distilled  or  crystal- 
lized rerdi'jris. 

Cl'pri  Scbace'tas.*  ("Subacetate 
of  Copper.")  Verdigris.  The  aerugo  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  an  application  to  malig- 
nant ulcers,  and  as  an  escharotic  for 
venereal  warts. 

Cu'pri  Sul'rhas.*  The  Pharmaco- 
peeial  name  ||  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
blue  vitriol.  Its  use  in  small  doses  has 
been  recommended  in  diarrhoea:  but  it 
is  chiefly  employed  as  an  external  ap- 
plication for  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and 
as  a  styptic  for  bleeding  surfaces. 

Cu'pu-la.*  (Literally,  a ''cup.")  Ap- 
plied in  B  >tany  to  the  cup  or  husk  of 
certaiu  plants,— e.g.  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
or  husk  of  the  hazel-nut.  Also  called  a 
eu'pule. 

C'u-pu-lif" er-sp.*    [See  next  article.] 

A  natural  order  of  arb  descent  or  shrubby 

Exogens,  producing  fruit  enclosed  in  a 

<;up    or    husk.      It   comprises    tho    oak, 
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beech,  chestnut,  hazel,  etc.  They  abound 
in  all,  or  nearly  all.  temperate  climati  s. 
An  astringent  principle  pervades  all  the 
order.  This  order  is  called  Corylacete 
by   Lindley. 

Cu-pu-lif'er-us.;;  [From  cu'pula, 
and  fc'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  cupula;: 
cupulif'erous. 

Cu-ra're  Poison.  A  most  deadly 
poison,  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  family  Strychrim.  The 
South  American  Indians  use  it  to  poison 
their  arrows. 

Curatio,1-  ku-ra'she-o.  [From  cu' ro, 
turn' turn,  to  "take  care"  of,  to  "cure."] 
The  treatment  of  a  disease,  or  wound. 

Cur-eu'ma.*  A  Linn ae an  genus  of 
the  class  Mouandria,  natural  order  Zin- 
gxberaeex.  The  root  is  a  stimulant  aro- 
matic, somewhat  resembling  ginger.  It 
is  much  used  in  India  as  a  condiment, 
and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  curry. 
Also  the  Pharmacopceial  name  for  the 
rhizoma  of  the  Curcu'ma  lon'fja. 

Cur-cumaLonga.*  The  turmeric- 
plant. 

Curcu'ma  Pa 'per.  Paper  stained 
with  a  decoction  of  Turmeric,  which  see. 

Cur-cu'mau.  [From  Curcu'ma  lon'fja, 
the  "  turmeric-plant."]  The  coloring 
matter  of  turmeric  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  separating  it  from  its  combi- 
nation with  oxide  of  lead. 

Curd.  The  coagulum  which  sepa- 
rates from  milk  upon  the  addition  of 
acid,  rennet,  or  wine. 

Cursor,*  plural  Cur-sores.  [From 
cur' ' ro,  cur' sum,  to  "run."]  Applied  to  a 
family  of  birds  which  run  along  the 
ground. 

Cur-so'ri-us.;;:  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Curso'ria) 
to  a  family  of  orthopterous  insects  with 
legs  solely  adapted  for  running. 

Cuscutaeea?,*  kus-ku-ta'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  consisting  of  one  genus,  Cuscu'ta. 
It  includes  the  common  Dodder. 

Cus-pa'ri-a. ir  A  Linnsean  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Dios- 
meee.  Also  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Brit.  Ph.)  of  the  bark  of  (faiipea  ens- 
pa  ria.  or  G.  officinalis.     See  Galirea. 

Cuspa'ria  Fe-brif ' u-g-a. ;:  The  tree 
supposed  by  some  to  yield  Angostura 
bark,  now  called  Bonplandia  trifoliata; 
some  refer  it  to  the  Galipea  cusparia,  or 
G.  officinalis* 

Cus-pl-da'tus.*  [From  cus'jjis,  cus'- 
p'tdis,  a  "point."]  Cus'pidate.  Having 
a   pointed    extremity.      Applied    in   the 
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plural  masculine  ( Cuspida'ti)  to  certain 
teeth  (see  Dentes  Cuspidati). 

Cu-ta'ue-ous.  [Cuta'neus;  from 
cu'tis,  the  "  skin."]  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cutaneous  At>-s©rp'tion.  A  func- 
tion of  the  skin  by  which  certain  prepa- 
rations rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the 
same  action  as  when  given  internally, 
only  in  a  less  degree.  Thus,  mercury, 
applied  in  this  manner,  cures  syphilis 
and  excites  salivation,  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony is  said  to  occasion  vomiting,  and 
arsenic  produces  poisonous  effects. 

Cu-ta'ne-us  Mus'cu-lus.*  The  Pla- 
tysma-myodes,  a  muscle  of  the  neck  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  very  thin  fleshy 
membrane. 

Cu'tl-cle.  [Cutic'ula:  diminutive 
of  cu'tis,  the  "skin."]  The  Epidermis, 
or  scarf-skin. 

Cu'tis.--  [From  okvti*;  or  axvTog,  a 
"skin"  or  "hide."]  The  skin  consisting 
of  the  Cutis  vera,  Rete  mucosum,  and  Cu- 
ticula. 

Cu'tis  An-ser-i'ua.*  ("Goose-skin.") 
That  c  nlition  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
cold  and  other  causes,  in  which  the 
papillae  become  rigid  and  erect,  resem- 
bling the  skin  of  a  plucked  goose. 

£y'a-nate.  [fy'anas,  a'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  cyanic  acid  with  a  base. 

£y-au'ic.  [Cyan'icus.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen. 

£y-au'o-£en.  [From  Kvavog,  "blue," 
and  ytwaM,  to  "generate."]  A  peculiar 
principle  composed  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon, obtained  by  decomposing  the  cyanu- 
ret  of  mercury  by  heat.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Prussia,  or  Prussine. 

^y'a-no-pa-tni'a.*  [From  icvauog, 
"blue,"  and  naOog,  "affection,"  "dis- 
ease."] "Blue  disease ;"  another  term 
for  Cyanosis. 

£y-a-no'sis.*  [From  Kvavog,  "blue."] 
(Fr.  Cyanosc,  se'a'noz'.)  A  blue  color 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  by  which 
venous  and  arterial  blood  are  mixed  so 
as  to  be  not  wholly  oxygenated:  the 
Morbus  caerufeus. 

£y-an'u-ret.  [Cyanure'tumn;  from 
cyanofje'nium.']  A  combination  of  cyan- 
ogen with  a  base. 

£y-a-nu'ric.  [Cyasiu'ricus.]  Be- 
longing to  cyanogen  and  urine;  applied 
to  an  acid. 

£y-an'u-rin.  [Cyanuri'na ;  from 
Kvavo;,  "blue,"  and  ovpo;,  the  "urine."] 
A  very  rare  substance'  deposited  as  a 
blue  powder  by  the  urine. 


£y-ath-i-for'mis.*  [From  cy'athus, 
a  "cup."]  Shaped  like  a  cup:  C3''athi- 
form. 

£y 'a-thus.*  [From  KvaOog,  a  "  drink- 
ing-cup."]  In  prescriptions,  it  signi- 
fies a  wine-glass. 

Cycadaceav*  sik-a-da'she-e,  or  Cy- 
ca'dea*.*  [From  Cy'cas,  Cyc'adis,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  small  natural  order 
of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in 
the  tropics.  Several  plants  of  this  order 
furnish  starch  and  sago  which  are  used 
for  food.  The  Cycads  were  formerly 
classed  with  the  Palms. 

Cy'cas  Cir-cl-na'lis.*  An  East  In- 
dian palm-tree,  the  central  portion  of 
which  yields  a  kind  of  sago. 

£y'cle.  [Cy'clus;  from  kvk\o$,  a 
"circle."]  Applied  to  a  revolution  of 
the  sun  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  of 
the  moon  of  nineteen  years.  A  continual 
revolution  of  numbers  which  go  on 
without  interruption  to  the  last,  and  then 
return  to  the  first. 

£yc'II-cus.*  [From  kvk\os,  a  "circle."] 
Belonging  to  a  cycle  or  circle:  cyc'lic. 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Cyc'lica) 
to  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects  in 
which  the  body  is  generally  orbicular  or 
oval. 

£$c-lo-brau*h-i-a'tus,*  Cyc-lo- 
branih'i-us.*  [From  cy'clus,  and 
brauchia'tus,  "having  branchise."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  (Cyclobranchi- 
a'ta)to  an  order  of  Mollusca  Gasteropoda, 
in  which  the  branchiae  form  a  circle:  cyc- 
lobranch'iate,  cyclobranch'ious. 

£yc-lo-gan-gli-a'ta.*  [From  kvk\o$, 
a  "circle,"  and  yunglict'tni,  "furnished 
with  ganglia,"  or  "having  ganglia."]  A 
term  applied  by  some  naturalists  to  the 
fourth  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  or  Mol- 
lusca, comprising  animals  mostly  aquatic, 
slow-moving  or  fixed,  without  internal 
skeleton,  covered  with  a  permanent  cal- 
careous or  cartilaginous  shell,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  high  development  of 
the  cerebral  ganglia  and  their  circular 
distribution  around  the  oesophagus.  The 
classes  are  the  Tunicata,  Qonchifei  a , 
Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda.    See  Mollusca. 

£y'cloid.  [Cycloi'des;  frcm  kvk\o^, 
a  "circle,"  and  ello;,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  circle. 

^yc-Io-neu'ra.*  [From  kvkXos,  a  "cir- 
cle," and  pevpov,  a  "nerve."]  A  teim 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the  first  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  or  Radiata,  on  ac- 
count of  the  circular  form  of  the  nervous 
axis  in  this  division. 
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£yc-Io-neii'rus.*  [From  the  same] 
Having  a  circular  nervous  arrangement. 
Bee  }  receding  article. 

C/ye-los'to-mus.-  [From  kvk\os,  and 
«rr.)/iu,  a"  mouth.']  ("  Round-mouthed.") 
Applied  in  the  plural  masculine  {Cyclo*'- 
tomi)  to  a  family  of  iishes.  Also  named 
Suctorii, 

£y-d©'nl-a.:ff  [From  Cy'don,  in  Crete, 
where  it  is  said  to  he  native.]  A  Lin- 
nsean  genua  of  the  class  Icosandria, 
natural  order  Roeacex. 

C'.vdo'uia  Vul-ga'ris.*  The  Pyrus 
Cy  Ionia,  or  quince-tree. 

£y-do'ni-uni.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  for  quince-seeds,  which  are  some- 
times used  in  medicine  for  their  muci- 
lage. 

£ydo'niuni  Ma'lum.*  ("  Cydonian 
Apple.")  The  quince:  the  fruit  of  the 
Pyrus  Ct/d<mia. 

Cy-lin'dri-cal.  [Cylin'dricus.] 

Shaped  like  a  cylinder. 

Cy-lin-dri-for'mis.*  [From  cylin'- 
drns,  a  '"cylinder."]  Shaped  like  a  cyl- 
inder. 

Cyl'in-droid.  [Cylindroi'des; 

from  cylin'drns,  a  "cylinder,"  and  eldog, 
a  "form."]     Resembling  a  cylinder. 

Cym'bi-form.  [Cymbifor'mis; 
from  cym'ba,  a  "boat."]  Shaped  like  a 
boat.     See  Navicularis,  Scaphoid. 

£yme,  or  £y'ma.*  [Gr.  Ki^ia,  a 
"stem  of  colewort."]  A  kind  of  inflo- 
rescence, like  that  of  the  elder,  resem- 
bling a  corymb,  and  consisting  of  several 
flower-stalks  springing  from  one  centre, 
each  irregularly  subdivided. 

£y-nii'num.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Cumi- 
num  cy mi Won. 

£y -nan 'die.*  [From  kvojv,  a  "dog," 
and  ay\w,  to  "strangle."]  (Fr.  Angine, 
oNG<zhen'.)  Inflammation  of  the  throat; 
sore  throat.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phleg- 
m as iie,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy. 

Cynanche  Iiaryngea,     See  Croup. 

£ynan'che  Ma-lig'na.*  Putrid 
sore  throat,  often  an  attendant  on  scar- 
latina. 

^ynan'chc  Par-o-tid'e-a.*  The 
same  as  Parotitis. 

Cynanche  Pharyng-ea.  See  Pha- 
ryngitis. 

^ynan'che  Strep-I-to'ri-a,*  Cy- 
nan'-ehe  Strid'ii-la,*  Cynan'-ehe 
Siif-fo-oa-ti'va.*     Names  for  Croup. 

£ynan'-ehe  Ton-sil-la'ris.*  Ton- 
silli'tis  phlegm  on  o'deSy  or  quinsy. 

£ynan'«he  Traeh-e-a'lis.*  The 
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croup;   otherwise  called  Cynanche  laryn- 
yea.      See  Crop  p. 

<  'y  nanclie  Ulcerosa.  See  Tonsil- 
litis Maligna. 

C/yii-an-thro'pI-a.*  [From  kviov,  a 
"dog,"  and  wdpuams,  a  "man."]  A  kind 
<>f  Melancholia,  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  himself  changed  into  a  dog,  and 
imitates  its  bark  and  actions. 

£yn'a-ra  Scol'y-nms.*  The  botani- 
cal name  of  the  garden  artichoke,  a 
thistle-like  plant  growing  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  cultivated  for  the  fleshy 
sweet  receptacle  of  its  flowers.  It  belongs 
to  the  Linnaean  class  Syngenesia,  naiural 
order  Covtposiix.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
mixed  with  wine  is  sometimes  given  in 
dropsies.  (For  fuller  information  see 
Brande's  "  Dictionary  of  Science.") 

yjrnl  cum.*  [From  kvwvJ]  Like  a 
dog:  cyn'ic.     See  Canine. 

£y'nips  Quer-ci-fo'li-i.*  A  hymen- 
opterous  insect  found  in  the  gall  of  the 
oak.  The  gall  itself  is  called  Cyni'phi* 
ni'dns.  or  the  "nest  of  the  cynips." 

£yii-o-lis'sa.*  [From  kxwv,  a  "  dog," 
and  \vooa,  "madness."]  Canine  mad- 
ness.    See  Hydrophobia. 

£yn-o-rex'i-a.*  [From  kvui>,  a  "dog/' 
and  ope^s,  "appetite."]    Canine  appetite. 

Cyperaceae,*  sip-er-a'she-e,  Cyper- 
o-i'de-ae.-  [From  Cype'rus,  one  of  the 
genera.]  Sedges.  A  natural  order  of 
endogenous  grass-like  plants,  found  in 
marshes,  ditches,  meadows,  heaths,  etc., 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
Some  species  of  it  are  used  as  food. 
The  Egyptian  Papyrus-  belongs  to  this 
order. 

Cyperoi'dea?.*  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Cyp- 
erace^e. 

£y-pri-pe'di-iim.*  [From  Kwr/wj,  a 
name  of  Venus,  and  xaW,  a  "slipper."] 
"Venus's  Slipper."  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  root  of 
the  Cypripe'diufu  pnbes'ccns. 

Cyprus  Powder.  See  Abelmos- 
chus. 

Cy'prus  Tur'pen-tine.  A  limpid, 
fragrant  substance  obtained  from  the 
Pint  a  c  ia  tere  hint  hi  mis. 

Cyrillaceae,*  sir-il-laMie-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
North  America,  including  the  Cyrilla 
and  two  other  genera. 

£yr-to'sis.*  [From  tevprog,  "curved."] 
A  term  denoting  among  the  ancients  a 
recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior 
crookedness.  It  has  more  recently  been 
termed  Cyrton'osus  or  moi'bus  incur' nu. 
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£ys-tal'gi-a.*  [From  maris,  the 
"bladder,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Painful 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  bladder. 

Cystectasy.     See  Lithectasy. 

£ys'tic.  [Cys'ticus;  from  Kwng, 
the  "  bladder."]  Belonging  to  the  uri- 
nary or  gall  bladder. 

£ys'tic  Duct.  [I>uc'tus  Cys'ticus.] 
The  duct  which  proceeds  from  the  gall- 
bladder and,  uniting  with  the  hepatic 
duct,  forms  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chin. 

€ystic  Oxide.     See  Cystin. 

£ys-ti-cer'ciis.*  [From  tohj,  a 
"bladder,"  and  Kspxog,  a  "tail."]  The 
tailed  bladder -worm.  Applied  to  a 
genus  of  Entozoa  Parenchymata,  other- 
wise termed  Hydatids. 

£ys-ti-fel-le-ot'o-my.  [Cystifelle- 
oto'mia;  from  wing,  a  " bladder,"  fel, 
the  "gall,"  and  ri/xvcj,  to  "cut."]  Opera- 
tion by  which  a  gall-stone  is  extracted 
from  the  gall-bladder. 

£ys'tin.  [Cysti'na ;  from  Kvartg,  the 
"bladder."]  A  peculiar  substance,  very 
rare,  in  a  urinary  calculus;  al3o  termed 
Cystic  Oxide. 

£ys-tir-rlia'£i-a.*  [From  Kvjng,  the 
"  bladder,"  and  pnyvvui,  to  "  burst  forth."] 
A  discharge  from  the  bladder,  whether 
of  b'ood  or  mucus. 

£y*-tir-rhoe'a.*  [From  kvjtis,  the 
"bladder,"  and  pkt*,  to  "flow."]  A  mu- 
c  >us  discharge  from  the  bladder;  vesical 
catarrh.     See  Cystorrhcea. 

gfs'tteJ*  [Gr.  KVTrtg,  the  "bladder."] 
A  bladder,  or  sac;  specially,  the  Vesica 
urinaria.  The  membran  >us  bag  in  which 
any  morbid  substance  is  contained :  a 
cyst. 

£ys-ti'tis,  irfi*.*  [From  Kvjng,  the 
"bladder."]  Inflammati>n  of  the  blad- 
der. A  genus  of  the  order  Phfcymasiae, 
class  Pyrexiae.,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

£ys'ti-tome.  [Cystit'omus ;  from 
tcvjng,  a  "bladder,"  or  "sac,"  and  rsft;u), 
to  "cut."]  An  instrument  for  opening 
the  capsule  or  sac  of  thi  crystalline  lens. 

£ysto»»u-I>on'o-cele.*  [From  kvj- 
ng,  the  "bladder,"  0o  >8  >v,  the  "groin," 
anl  K>i\ri,  a  "tumor."]  A  rare  kind  of 
Hernia,  in  which  the  urinary  bladder 
pr  >trudes  through  the  inguinal  opening. 

C^ys'to-cele.*  [From  tevz-tg,  the 
"bladder,"  and  ^7X7,  a  "tumor."]  Her- 
nia in  which  the  urinary  bladder  is  pro- 
t  ruded  ;   He-nia  vesicall*. 

£ys-to-dyai'i-a.*  [j?r  ,m  KvT-tg,  the 
♦bladder,"  and  divjrj,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  bladder. 

£ys'toid.  [Cystoi'des;  from  <wnj, 
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the  "bladder,"  and  £?(3oj,  a  "form."]    Re 
sembling  a  cyst  or  bladder. 

£ys-to-li-tlii'a-sis.*  [From  Kvang, 
the  "bladder,"  and  XiBog,  a  "stone."] 
Urinary  calculous  disease. 

£ys-t©ri-tlius.:iJ  [From  the  same.] 
A  urinary  calculus  :  a  cys'tolith. 

£ys-to-plas'tic.  [€ystoplas'ticus.] 
Belonging  to  cystoplasty. 

£ys'to-plas-ty.  [dystopias' tia ; 
from  Kwng,  the  "bladder,"  and  TrXdaGoj, 
to  "fabricate."]  Operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  consisting  in  uniting 
a  flap  taken  from  the  external  labium, 
by  suture,  to  the  newly-pared  edges  of 
the  sore. 

£ys-to-ple'£i-a,*  €ys-to-plex  'I-a.* 
[From  KvcrTig,  the  "  bladder,"  and  n-A^o., 
to  "strike."]     Paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

£ys-top-to'sis.*  [From  Kvang,  the 
"bladder,"  and  Ttinrco,  to  "fall."]  Re- 
laxation, of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
bladder,  which  protrudes  into  the  ure- 
thra. 

£ys-tor-rlioe'a.*     The  same  as  Cys- 

TIRRHCEA. 

£ys-to-spas'tic.         [Cystospas'ti- 

eus;  from  kwttis,  the  "bladder,"  and 
(77ma>,  to  "draw."]  Belonging  to  spasm 
of  the  bladder. 

£ys'to-tome.  [Cystot  oimis ;  from 
Kvartg,  the  "  bladder,"  and  Teuixo,  to  "cut."] 
A  knife  or  instrument  employed  in  Cys- 
totomy. 

£ys-tot'o-my.  [Cystoto'mia ;  from 
KVT-ig,  the  "  bladder,"  and  rf/cu,  to  "  cut."] 
Operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder. 
See  Lithotomy. 

Cytinaceae,*  sit-e-na'she-e.  [From 
Cyt'inusy  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  parasitical  plants  (Rhizogens), 
found  in  Southern  Europe  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

£yt'I-sin.  [Cytisi'na.]  A  bitter 
principle  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
laburnum. 

£yt'I-sus.*  [Or.  Kvrtaog.~\  A  Lin- 
nseau  genus  of  the  class  Diadelphia, 
natural  order  Papilionacex. 

£yt'isus  Sco-pa'rI-us.*  One  of  the 
names  of  the  broom-plant. 

£yt'o-l>last.  [Cy  toblas'ta ;  from 
Kvrog,  a  "cavity,"  and  SXaardva),  to  "bud" 
or  "burst  forth,"  to  "produce."]  The 
nucleus  of  cellular  or  elementary  cor- 
puscles in  all  vegetable  and  animal  tis- 
sues; the  Areola,  or  cell-nucleus.  Also, 
the  nucleus  of  those  cells,  growing  within 
cells  by  a  generative  power  of  their  own, 
which  constitute  the  parenchyma  or  sub- 
stance of  morbid  growths. 
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£yt-o-blas-te'ma.  ft'tu.*  The  fluid 
or  mother  liquid  in  which  the  cells  con- 
taining the  nucleus,  or  cytoblait,  origi- 
nate. 


£yt-o-£eii'e-si«*.|:  [From  kvto^,  a 
"  cavity,"  or  "cell,"  and  yivufiat,  to  "he 
produced."]     The  generation  of  cavities 

or  cells;  cell-development. 
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».  =  TfcAis  *     A  "dose." 

Dae'r$-o-.  [From  Saxpmv,  a  "tear."] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
lachrymal  apparatus. 

Daery^o-aden-i'tis,  VI is*  [From 
dae'ryo,  and  adrni'tis,  "inflammation  of 
a  gland."]  Inflammation  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland. 

Dac'ry-o-eyst.  [Daeryoeys'tis ; 
from  deuepwv,  a  "tear,"  and  ^cys'tis,  a 
"bag"  or  "sac."]     The  lachrymal  sac. 

Dac-ry-o-cys-ti  tis,  tdi*.*  [From 
the  same.]  Inflammation  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac. 

Dac-ry-o-eys-to-blen-nor-rhoe'a.  ■ 
[From  ciKpro>,  a  u  tear."  and  hlennorrhoe'a, 
a  "flow  of  mucus."]  A  discharge  of  mu- 
cus from  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Dac-ry-o-hflem-or-rlioe'a.-  [From 
6aK(jV)i>.  a  "tear,"  and  hzemorrha-'a,  a 
"fl  )W  of  blood."]  Sanguineous  lachryma- 
tion.  or  a  flow  of  tears  mingled  with  blood. 

Dae'ry-o-lite.  [Dacryoli'tes ;  from 
daeryo-,  and  \i9o;,  a  u  stone."]  A  calcu- 
lous concretion  in  the  lachrymal  passage. 

Dac-ry-o'ma.  vtiisj*  [From  daKpvoj, 
to  "  weep."]  An  obstruction  in  one  or 
both  of  the  pjuncta  lachrymalia,  causing 
an  overflow  of  tears. 

Dac-ty-lif'er-us.*  Bearing  dates. 
See  next  article. 

Dae'ty-lus.'  [From  AarraXt;,  a  "fin- 
ger:" a  "date,"  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  small  finger.]  The  same  as  Digitus. 
Also,  the  date,  or  fruit  of  Phoenix  dacty- 
Ufera* 

Da?  mo-iio-ma'iii-a.;;'  [From  ba'm^j, 
the  "devil."  and  pavla,  "madness."]  A 
variety  ot  Melancholia  in  which  the  pa- 
tient fancies  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

Da^nerreotype.da-ger'ro-tlp.  [From 
J/.  Daguerre,  da'gaiR',  the  discoverer, 
and  ty'  pus,  a  "likeness,"  or  "figure"  of 
any  thing.]  The  system  or  process  of 
producing  pictures  by  the  action  of  light 
on  certain  prepared  metallic  plates,  in- 
troduced into  France  by  M.  Daguerre. 
See  Photography. 

Dull  lino.  A  vegetable  principle  dis- 
covered in  the  dahlia,  similar  to  starch. 

Dalby's  (dawl'bez)  C'ar-min'a-tive. 
A  popular  empirical  carminative  for 
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children,  composed  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
tincture  of  assafoetida.  tincture  of  opium, 
oil  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  and  other 
aromatic  oils. 

Dal' ton-ism.  [Daltonis'mns.]  In- 
ability to  distinguish  colors,  which  Dal- 
ton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  laboied 
under. 

Dam'ask-Rose.  The  Rosa  centifolia. 

Damp.  (Ger.  Damp/,  "vapor.")  A 
term  applied  to  noxious  gases  found  in 
mines.  See  Choke-Damp  and  Fire- 
Damp. 

Dam  son.  [A  corruption  of  Damas- 
ce' ' num,  "belonging  to  Damascus."]  The 
fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Primus  dome*tica. 

Daii-ile-lTon.  (Fr.  Dent-de-lion, 
doN^deh'leoxc',  like  leontodon,  signify- 
ing "Lion's-Tooth.")  The  Leon'todon 
(rtrax'arui,).     See  Taraxactm. 

Dan  drift.  [Fur'fnr,  uris.]  The 
disease  Pityriasis  en  pit  is. 

Danse  <le  Saint  Guy,  doxs  deh 
saxG  ge.      The  French  name  for  Chorea. 

Daphne.-  [Gr.  Aafpvr].]  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Octandria,  natural 
order  Thyrnelacese. 

Daph'ne  Al-pi'na.*  A  dwarf  spe- 
cies of  Daphne,  from  which  has  been  ob- 
tained an  acrid  alkaline  principle  called 
Daphnix,  which  see. 

Daph'ne  Gnid'ium*  (nid'e-um). 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  employed  in 
France  as  a  vesicatory  under  the  name 
of  Daphne  Garou  (dafna/  ga'roo'). 

Daphne  Mezereon.  See  next  ar- 
ticle. 

Daph'ne  Me-ze're-nm  (or  Me>ze- 
re'um).-*  Spurge-olive.  The  plant 
which  affords  mezereon  bark.  See  Me- 
zereon. 

Daph'nin,  or  Daph'nine.  [Daph- 
ni'na.]  An  acrid,  volatile,  alkaline 
principle,  obtained  from  thj  bark  of  the 
Daph'ne  Alpi'na.  It  is  this  principle 
(as  is  supposed)  to  which  the  different 
species  of  Daphne  owe  their  vesicating 
power. 

Dar'tos.*  [Gr.  daproq,  "skinned,"  or, 
perhaps,  ''made  like  skin,"  "resembling 
skin;"    from     6epaS}    a    "skin."]       The 
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cellular  tissue  subjacent  to  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  by  the  contractility  of 
which,  during  life,  the  latter  is  corru- 
gated. 

Dartre  (Fr.),daRtr.  Often  indefinitely 
applied  by  French  authors  to  different 
cutaneous  diseases :  it  seems,  however, 
to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  Herpes. 

Date.  [Lat.  Dae'tylus;  Fr.  JDatte, 
datt.]  The  fruit  of  the  date  palm,  or 
Phce'nix  dactijlif  era. 

Datiscaeeae,*  dat-is-ka'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Europe,  India,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Datis'ca,  which 
is  used  as  a  purgative  in  fevers. 

Datte.     See  Date. 

Da-tu'ra.*  A  Linna3an  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Sola- 
nacese. 

Datura  Stra-mo'ni-iim.*  The 
thorn-apple,  or  Jamestown  weed.  See 
Stramonium. 

Hat -ii  rin.  [Datn'ria.]  An  alka- 
line principle  discovered  in  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

Danoi  Radix.*  ("Root  of  the 
Carrot.")     See  Daucus  Carota. 

Dau'cus.*  [Gr.  <5a>)/coj.]  A  Linngean 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Urn  belli [ferae. 

Daucus  Ca-ro'ta.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  garden -carrot 
(variety  sati'rus). 

Day-Blindness.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Day'-Mare.  [In'cubus  Vigilan'- 
tinm.]  A  species  of  incubus  occurring 
during  wakefulness,  and  attended  with 
that  distressing  pressure  on  the  chest 
which  characterizes  nightmare. 

Day-Sight.     See  Hemeralopia. 

D.  D.  =  De'tur  ad*  "Let  it  be  given  to." 

De.  A  Latin  particle  usually  signi- 
fying "down,"  or  "from;"  frequently  it 
is  intensive',  and  occasionally  privative, 
or  negative,  having  sometimes  nearly  the 
force  of  the  English  particle  tea:  e.g. 
decoqun,  to  "boil  down,"  to  "boil  tho- 
roughly;" deform  [from  for' ma,  "form," 
"grace,"  "beauty"],  to  "deprive  of 
grace  or  beauty;"  decompose,  to  "«/i- 
compound." 

Dead'ly  Night/shade.  The  At'ropa 
heUadmi'na. 

Deaf.     See  Surd  us. 

Deaf-Diimb'ness.  Dumbness  arising 
from  congenital  or  e.irly  deafness. 

Dealbatio,  or  Dealbation.  See 
Bleaching. 

Deaur.  pil.  =  Deaur'etur  pil'ula* 
"  Let  the  pill  be  gilded." 


De-bil'i-ty.         [Debil  itas ;      from 

deb' His,  "weak."]  (Fr.  Faiblesse,  fas- 
bless'.)  Weakness,  or  feebleness;  decay 
of  strength  either  of  mind  or  body. 

Deb.  Spiss.  =  Deb'ita  Spissitu'do* 
"a  due  thickness  or  consistency,"  or 
Deb' Use  Spissitu'dinis,  "of  a  due  consis- 
tency." 

Dee.  =  Decan'ta*     " Pour  off." 

Dec'a-gon.  [Decago'num ;  from 
6Ua,  "ten,"  and  yuAa,  an  "angle."]  A 
figure  having  ten  equal  angles  and  sides. 

Dec-ag'o-nal.  [Deeago'nus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  decagon ;  having  the  form 
of  a  decagon. 

Decagramme,  dek'a-gram.  [Deca- 
gram/ma, sit  is  ;  from  6Ua,  "ten,"  and 
(Fr.)  gramme.']  Ten  grammes,  equal  to 
154.34  grains  Troy. 

Decagynia.     See  Decagynitjs. 

Dec-a-£yn'i-us.*  [From  Awa,  "ten," 
and  yuj"?,  a  "  woman"  or  "  female."]  Hav- 
ing ten  pistils.  Applied  to  a  Linna?an 
order  comprising  plants  with  ten  pistils. 

Decalitre,  dek'a-letr'.  [From  dtica, 
"ten,"  and  (Fr.)  litre.]  Ten  litres,  equal 
to  610.28  English  cubic  inches. 

Decametre,  dek'a-me't'r  (French 
pronunciation,  da'ka'metr').  [From  dcica, 
"ten,"and(Fr.)  metre.]  Ten  metres,  equal 
to  393.71  English  inches,  or  about  thirty- 
two  and  three-quarters  English  feet. 

De-can 'drl-a.*  [From  Ssxa,  "ten," 
and  dvfjp,  "man"  or  "male."]  A  class 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system,  char- 
acterized by  having  ten  stamens. 

De-can'dri-ous.  [Decaii'drius.] 
Having  ten  stamens.     See  Decandria. 

De-caii-ta'tion.  [Decanta'tio.] 
The  pouring  off  of  clear  fluid  from  sedi- 
ments. 

Dec-a-phyl'lous.  [Decaphyl'lus ; 
from  dtxa,  "ten,"  and  (pvWov,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  ten  leaves. 

Decapitation.     See  Decollation. 

De-cap 'o-da,*  or  Dec 'a- pods. 
[From  de/ca,  "ten,"  and  irovg,  iroddg,  a 
"foot."]  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
an  order  of  Crustaceans  having  ten 
thoracic  feet.  Also  applied  to  a  tribe 
of  Cephalopods  having  ten  locomotive 
and  prehensile  appendages  proceeding 
from  the  head,  two  of  which,  called  ten- 
tacles, are  always  longer  than  the  rest. 

De-cap'o-dons.  [Decap'odns : 

from  &bem,  '•  ten."  and  ttov;,  -rroSog,  a  "foot."] 
Literally,  "having  ten  feet."  See  De- 
capoda. 

De-cem'fi-dns.*  [From  de'cem, 
"ten."  a.m\  Jin'do,  to  "cleave."]  Cleft 
into  ten  parts  :  decem'fidous. 
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Be-ceni-loc'u-lar.  [Decemlocu- 
la'ris:  from  rfe'cem,  "ten,"  and  loc'ulus, 

a  "little  pocket."]  Having  ten  little 
compartments. 

De-ci«l'u-a.:|:  [See  Deciduus.]  A 
spongy  membrane,  or  chorion,  produced 
at  the  period  of  conception,  and  thrown 
off  from  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

DecicTua  Jleiu-bra'na  (or  Tu'ni- 
ca)  Re-tlex'a.;;:  The  same  as  Decidua 
Reflex  a,  which  see. 

Decidua  Jlenibra'ua  (orTu'uica) 
lT'te-ri.;:  ("Deciduous  Membrane  of  the 
Uterus.")     The  same  as  Decidua  Vera. 

I>cci<Tua  Re-fii«x'a.*  That  portion 
of  the  decidua  which  is  reflected  over, 
and  surrounds,  the  ovum. 

Decid'ua  Ve'ra.*  That  portion  of 
the  decidua  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  uterus. 

De-ciiTu-us.*  [From  dec'ido,  to 
"fall  down,"  to  "fall  off."]  Falling  off: 
decid'uous. 

Decigramme,  des'se-gram.  (Fr. 
Decigramme,  da/sevgr&min'.  [From  del- 
imits, "tenth,"  and  (Fr.)  gramme.']  The 
tenth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  1.544 
grains  avoirdupois,  or  one  and  a  half 
grains  troy. 

Decilitre,  dess'e-letr'.  [From  del- 
imits, "t*nth,"  and  (Fr.)  litre.]  The  tenth 
part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  6.1028  English 
cubic  inches. 

I>ecimetre,  dess'e-me't'r  (French 
pronunciation,  davsevmetR').  [From  dec'- 
imus,  "tenth,"  and  (Fr.)  metre.]  The 
tenth  part  of  a  metre,  equal  to  3.937,  or 
nearly  four,  English  inches. 

De-cli'nal.  [From  decli'no,  to  "bend 
downwards."]  Applied  to  the  slope  of 
strata  from  an  axis. 

Dec'li-uate.  [Decliua'tus ;  from 
the  same.]     Bending  down. 

De-cli'vis.*  [From  de,  "down,"  and 
cli'vus,  the  "descent  of  a  hill."]  De- 
scending. 

Decoct.  =  Decoc'tum.*  "  A  decoction." 

De-coc'ta,:;:  the  plural  of  Decoctum. 

Decocte/da^kok'ta'.  The  French  for 
Decoctum,  which  see. 

De-coc'tion.  [Decoc'tum,  or  De- 
eoc'tio,  o'nis;  from  de,  "down,"  and 
co'qiio,  eoc'tum,  to  "boil."]  A  continued 
ebullition  with  water,  to  separate  such 
parts  of  bodies  as  are  soluble  only  at 
that  degree  of  heat.  A  medicine  made 
by  boiling  some  medicinal  substance  in 
a  watery  fluid.  In  this  latter  significa- 
tion it  corresponds  to  Decoctum,  which 
see. 

De-coc'tuni,*  plural  De-coc  ta. 
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[From  the  same.]  A  decoction.  The 
Pharmacopoeia]  term  for  a  medicinal 
preparation  made  by  boiling  some  vege- 
table substance  in  water  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  soluble  ingredients. 

Decoc'tum  t'e-tra'ri-uv*  ('•  Decoc- 
tion of  Iceland  Moss.")  Take  of  Iceland 
Moss  half  a  troyounce:  water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Boil  the  Iceland  Moss 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain  with  compression,  and  add  suffi- 
cient water  through  the  strainer  to  make 
the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tumClii-maph'I-uc*  ("  De- 
coction of  Pipsissewa.")  Take  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  bruised,  a  troyounce  ;  water,  a  suffi  - 
cient  quantity.  Boil  the  pipsissewa  in  a 
pint  of  water  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and 
add  sufficient  water  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  O'iu-cho'iue  Fla'va?.* 
("  Decoction  of  Yellow  Cinchona.")  Take 
of  yellow  cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
yellow  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Cin-cho'nae  Ru'bra?.* 
("Decoction  of  Red  Cinchona.")  Take 
of  red  cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
red  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Cor'nus  Flor'I-dae.* 
("Decoction  of  Dogwood.")  Take  of 
dogwood,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  dogwood 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain,  and  add  sufficient  Avater  through 
the  strainer  to  make  the  decoction  mea- 
sure a  pint. 

Decoc'tum Dul-ca-ma'rav*  ("'  De- 
coction of  Bittersweet.")  Take  of  bitter- 
sweet, bruised,  a  troyounce;  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  bittersweet 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain,  and  add  sufficient  water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  the  decoction  mea- 
sure a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Haem-a-tox'y-li.* 

("  Decoction  of  Logwood.")  Take  of  log- 
wood, rasped,  a  troyounce ;  water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Boil  the  logwood  in  a  pin  t 
of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and 
add  sufficient  water  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum Hor'de-i.*  ("  Decoction 
of  Barley.")     Take  of  barley  two  troy- 
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ounces;  water,  a  sufficient,  quantity. 
Having  washed'  away  the  extraneous 
matters  which  adhere  to  the  barley,  boil 
it  with  half  a  pint  of  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  throw  away  the  resulting 
liquid.  Then,  having  poured  on  it  four 
pints  of  boiling  water,  boil  down  to  two 
pints,  and  strain. 

I>ecoc'tiim  Cfcuer'cus  Alba?.* 
("  Decoction  of  White-Oak  Bark/')  Take 
of  white-oak  bark,  braised,  a  troyounce; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
white-oak  bark  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoctnm  Sar-sa-pa-ril'Iae  Com- 
pos'i-tum.*  ("Compound  Decoction 
of  Sarsaparilla.")  Take  of  Sarsaparilla, 
sliced  and  bruised,  six  troy  ounces;  bark 
of  sassafras-root,  sliced,  guaiacum-wood, 
rasped,  liquorice-root,  bruised,  each  a 
troyounce;  mezereon,  sliced,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grains;  water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Macerate  with  four  pints 
of  water  for  twelve  hours;  then  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strain,  and  add 
sufficient  water  through  the  strainer  to 
make  the  decoction  measure  four  pints. 

Decoc'tnm  Sen'e-ga?.*  ('Decoc- 
tion of  Seneka.")  Take  of  seneka,  bruised, 
a  troyounce;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  seneka  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

©ecoc'tum  U ' vae  Ur 'si.*  ("  Decoc- 
tion of  Uva  Ursi.")  Take  of  uva  ursi 
a  troyounce;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  uva  ursi  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

I>e-col-la'tion.  [From  de,  privative, 
and  col' lam,  the  "  neck."]  Applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  child  in 
case^  of  difficult  parturition. 

De-com-po-si'tion.  [Decomposi'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  de,  negative,  or  "from," 
and  compo'no,  compos' it  am,  to  "put  to- 
gether."] The  separation  of  compound 
bo  lies  into  their  constituent  parts  or 
principles;  analysis. 

I>e-com-pos'i-tsis.*  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  in  the  feminine  plural 
( Decompos'itie)  to  a  class  or  division  of 
plants  having  a  common  foot-stalk  sup- 
porting a  number  of  lesser  leaves,  each 
of  which  is  compounded. 

De-cor-ti-ca'tioii.  [Decortica'tio, 
&'iu8j'  from  de,  priv.,  or  "from,"  and 
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cor'tex,  "bark."]  The  removal  of  bark, 
husk,  or  shell. 

l)ec're-ment.  [I>ecremem'tum; 
from  decres'co,  to  "grow  less."]  The 
decrease  or  proportion  in  which  any  thing 
is  lessened. 

JDe-crep-I-ta'tion.  [I>ecrepita'tio, 
o'nis;  from  decrep'ito,  deer epita 'tain ,  to 
"crackle"  or  "explode."]  The  crackling 
noise  produced  by  certain  bodies  when 
heated,  as  common  salt,  etc. 

Decub.  =  Decu'bitH8,&  or  Deca'bita* 
"Lying  down,"  or  "  On  lying  down"  (i.e. 
going  to  bed). 

I>e-cu'foi-tus.*  [From  decum'bo,  de- 
cu'biiam,  to  "lie  down."]  A  lying  down, 
or  reclining  in  the  horizontal  position. 
An  important  symptom  in  certain  dis- 
eases is  to  be  observed  from  the  manner 
of  lying  in  bed. 

De-cum'bens.*  [From  the  same.] 
Lying  down:  decuin'bent. 

De-cur 'reus.*  [From  decur'ro,  de- 
car' nam,  to  "run  down."]  Applied  to 
leaves  which  run  down  the  stem  in  a 
leafy  border  or  wing:  decur'rent. 

I>e-cur'sive.  [Decursi'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  leaves  that  run 
down  the  stem,  attached  by  their  middle 
nerve  only. 

I>e-cus'sate.  [From  decus'so,  decus- 
sa'tum,  to  "cross"  (from  decus'sis,  the 
number  "ten,"  represented  by  a  cross, 
X).]  To  cross  each  other.  See  next 
article. 

I>ec-us-sa'tion.  [I>ecussa'tio9 

o'iu'h;  from  the  same.]  The  crossing 
or  running  of  one  portion  athwart  an- 
other, as  in  the  case  of  the  optic  nerves, 
which  cross  each  other  within  the 
cranium. 

De-cns-so'ri-nm.*  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  tre- 
phining. 

I>e  ».  in  ».  =  De  Bi'e  in  Di'em.% 
"From  day  to  day." 

DeTaillance,      da'fa/yoxss'.  The 

French  term  for  "fainting."  Like  the 
Latin  defect  to,  its  primary  signification 
is  a  "failing"  of  the  strength. 

Def-e-ca'tion.  [I>efa^ca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  defse'eo,  defxea'tam,  to  "deprive  of 
the  dregs"  (faeces),  to  "strain  through 
a  sieve."]  The  removal  of  faeces,  lees, 
or  sediment  from  any  thing.  The  act  of 
discharging  the  faeces. 

I>efecti©,*  de-fek'she-o.  [From  defi'- 
cio,  to  "lack"  or  "fail."]  A  failing; 
a  failing  of  heart,  strength,  or  cou- 
rage. 

I>efec'tio  An'I-nii.*    Literally,  the 
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''failing  of  the  mind;"  hence,  f.iinting. 
The  same  as  Deliquium  Animi. 

I>ef'er-eiis,i:  plural  neuter  Defer- 
ent ia.  def-er-en'she-a.  [From  defero, 
to  u  carry  down,"  to  "convey."]  Con- 
veying:: deferent.  See Vas  Defeukns. 
Dofla-sra'tion.  [Dollagfra'tio, 
o'/h>;  from  dejla'gro,  dejlayra'tum,  to 
lie  ''set  on  fire,"  to  "be  utterly  con- 
sumed."] The  burning  of  an  inflamma- 
ble substance  or  metal  with  nitre,  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  etc. 

De'Iex.  [Deflex'us;  from  dejlec'to, 
to  '-bend  down.'']  Bending  a  little 
downwards. 

De^flo'rate.  [Deflora'tus;  from 
&tsflo'ro$  ffcftera'tnm,  to  u  deflower."]  Ap- 
plied to  anthers  that  have  shed  their 
pollen*  a»d  plants,  their  flowers. 

Def-Io-ra'tion.  [Defloratio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  In  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, connection  without  violence,  in 
contradistinction  from  rape.  Loss  of 
the  marks  of  virginity  by  connection 
with  a  male. 

Defluxiori,      de-fluk'shun.  [De- 

flux  io.  o'nis;  from  de,  "down/'  and 
jlit'o,jiux'um  ov  flue' turn,  to  "flow."]  A 
flowing  of  humors  downwards. 

De-fo-D-a'tioii.  [Defolia'tio,  o'nis; 
from  de,  priv.,  and  fo'linm,  a  "leaf."] 
The  fall  of  leaves,  as  contradistinguished 
from  frondescence,  or  their  renovation. 

De-for-ma'tioii.  [Deforma'tio, 
o'nis;  from  defor'mo,  deforma'ttkm,  to 
"mar"  or  "disfigure."]  Distortion  of 
any  part,  or  general  deformity  of  the  body. 
De-gen-er-a'tion.  [Lat.  Degenera'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  deyen'ero,  deyenera'ttim, 
to  be  "worse  than  one's  ancestors;"  Fr. 
Deyenerescence,  da'zha'na'TeVsoNSs'.]  De- 
terioration. Applied  in  Pathology  to  a 
morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  parts: 
such  as  Laroaceous  Degeneration. 

Degr-lu-ti'tion.  [Degluti'tio,  o'n  is; 
from  deglu'tio,  deyluti'tum,  to  "swallow 
down."]     The  act  of  swallowing. 

De-gree'.  [Lat.  Gra'clus,  a  "step," 
or  "rank."]  The  360th  part  of  n  circle. 
Also,  the  rank  or  title  of  Bachelor,  Mas- 
ter, or  Doctor,  conferred  by  the  Faculty 
of  a  university  or  college.  See  Doctor. 
De-his'eence.  [Detiiscen'tia;  from 
d this' Co,  to  "gape"  or  "burst  open."]  A 
bursting  open.     Applied  to  capsules. 

De-his'eent.  [From  the  same.]  Open- 
ing or  splitting,  as  the  capsules  of  certain 
plants. 

Dej.  Alv.  =  Dejectio'nes  Ahi'nse* 
"Alvine  dejections." 

De-jee'tion.  [Dejec'tio, ©'«?*;  from 
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deji'cio,  dejec'tttm,  to  "throw  down."] 
The  discharge  of  any  excrementitioue 
matter;  also,  the  matter  discharged;  a 
stool,  or  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Also, 
depression,  exhaustion,  or  prostration. 

IN'layaul,  da'la'yoN0'.  The  French, 
term  for  Dili  f.nt,  which  see. 

Del-e-te'rI-ous.  [ Delete 'rins;  from 
de'leo,  dcle'tmn,  to  "destroy."]  Lite- 
rally, "destroying."  Injurious;  poi- 
sonous. 

DeM-ga'tion.  [Deliga'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  del'iyo,  deliyn'tnm,  to  "bind  up."] 
The  act  of  applying  a  bandage. 

I>el-I-<ines'cenee.  [From  deliqves'- 
co,  to  "grow  moist"  or  "liquid."]  The 
liquescent  state  assumed  by  certain  saline 
bodies  in  consequence  of  their  attracting 
water  from  the  air. 

Deliquium,*  de-lik'we-iim.  [From 
delin'quo,  to  "fail."]  A  failing;  a  faint- 
ing or  swooning. 

DeHq'uium  An'I-mi.*  ("Failing 
of  the  Mind.")  Swooning  or  fainting; 
syn'cope:  also  called  Defectio  animi. 

De-Ur'i-um.*  [From  deli'ro,  to 
"rave."]  A  symptom  consisting  in  be- 
ing fitful  and  wandering  in  talk. 

Delirium  Tre'mens.*  ("Trem- 
bling Delirium.")  (Fr.  Deli  re  Tremulant, 
da'l&R'  troMvbloNG\)  An  affection  re- 
sulting from  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
strong  liquors,  or  opium.  See  Mania  a 
Potu. 

Del-i-tes'^ence.  [From  d  elites' en, 
to  "lie  hid."]  A  term  used  principally 
by  the  French  physiologists  to  express  a 
more  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  than  occurs  in 
resolution. 

De-liv'er-y.  (Fr.Delivrer,  da^le'vRa/, 
to  "free.")  The  expulsion  of  a  child  by 
the  mother,  or  its  extraction  by  the  ob- 
stetrical practitioner.  The  expulsion  of 
the  placenta  and  membranes,  however, 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  delivery. 

Del-phin'ic  Ac/i«l.  An  acid  pro- 
cured from  the  oil  of  the  Defjihi'nus  del'- 
plris,  or  dolphin. 

Del-phin'I-um.*  [From  h\fiv.  the 
"dolphin."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  th* 
class  Polyavdria,  natural  order  Rannn- 
cidacese.  Also  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.,  1860)  for  the  seed  of  the  Del- 
phininm  eonsoh'da.  As  a  diuretic,  it  is 
sometimes  given  in  dropsy. 

Dolphin  in  in  Staph-i-sa  gri-a/* 
The  plant  stavesacre. 

Del'toid.  [Deltoi'des;  from  A,  the 
Greek  triangular  letter,  and  %,  a 
"form."]     Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter 
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A  (delta).  The  name  of  a  large  triangu- 
lar muscle  covering  the  shoulder -joint. 

Del-to-i'de-ns.:;:  [From  deltoi'des.] 
Belonging  to  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Dementia,*  de-men'she-a.  [From 
de,  priv.,  and  mens,  the  "mind*"]  (Fr. 
Demencc,  da'mdNss'.)  "Want  of  intellect; 
a  species  of  insanity. 

De-mer'sus.*  [From  demer'go,  dc- 
mer'sum,  to  "dip  in  water."]  Growing 
beneath  the  surface  of  water.  Applied  to 
leaves  naturally  so  situated. 

Demi-Bain,  dme  baN«.  ("Half- 
Bath.")    The  French  term  for  a  hip-bath. 

De-mtU'cents.  [Demulcentia, 

de-mul-sen'she-a;  from  demul'ceo,  to 
"soothe."]  (Fr.  Adoucissants,  a'doo'se'- 
son°'.)  "Soothing  [medicines]."  Ap- 
plied to  medicines  of  a  mucilaginous  or 
oily  consistence. 

Den'dri-form.  [Dendrifor'mis; 
frov»dei/Spoiff  a  "tree."]  Formed  like  a 
tree. 

Den'drite.  [Dendri'tes;  from  hkv- 
hpov,  a  "tree,"  and  XiOog,  a  "stone."]  Any 
figure  of  a  tree  or  shrub  observed  in 
fossils  and  minerals. 

Den-drit'ic.  [Dendrit'icus ;  from 
6ii>dpov.~\     Belonging  to  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den-drog'ra-phy.  [Dendrogra'- 
phia;  from  bkvlpov,  a  "tree,"  and  ypv.!>oi, 
to  "write."]  A  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Den'droid.  [Dendroi'des ;  from 
disdpo.',  a  "tree,"  and  eiAog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den'dro-lite.  [Dendroli'tes;  from 
bk»bpo.>,  a  "tree,"  and  \idog,  a  "stone."]  A 
petrified  tree  or  shrub. 

Den-drol'o-&y.  [Dendrolo'gfia; 
from  bzvhpov,  a  "tree,"  and  \6yo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  trees;  the  sci- 
ence of  trees. 

Den-drom'e-ter.  [Dendrom'e- 
trum:  from  dhepos,  a  "tree,"  and  pz-pov, 
a  "measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring trees. 

Dengue  (Sp.),  den'ga.  A  fever  of 
America,  characterized  by  sharp  pains 
down  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  general 
soreness  of  the  flesh  and  bones. 

Den-I-gra'tion.  [Denigra'tio ; 

from  dcni'yro,  denir/ra'tinn,  to  "blacken."] 
Another  term  for  Melanosis,  derived  from 
its  black  appearance.     See  Melanosis. 

Dens,*  gen.  Deai'tis.  [Sanscrit 
Ddnta;  Gr.  odov;,  dSovrog.']  A  tooth.  See 
Toot  a 

Dens  JLe-o'nis.  ("Lion's  Tooth.") 
The  same  as  dandelion,  or  Leon'  todon 
tar  ax' acum. 


Bent,  doN«'.  The  French  for  "tooth." 
See  Dens. 

Den'ta-g"ra.*  [From  dens,  and  uypa, 
a  "seizure."]  The  same  as  Odontalgia. 
Also,  a  kind  of  forceps,  or  tooth-key, 
for  extracting  teeth. 

Dent  aire.     See  Dental. 

Dental.  [Denta'lis;  from  dens, 
den'tis,  a  "tooth."]  (Fr.  Dentaire,  doN^- 
ten'.)     Pertaining  to  teeth. 

Den-ta'ta.*  The  name  of  the  second 
vertebra,  so  called  from  its  projecting 
tooth-like  process. 

Den'tate.  [Denta'tns;  from  dens.] 
Toothed. 

Den'tes,*  gen.  Dentinn,  den'she- 
um,  the  plural  of  Dens,  a  "tooth."  See 
Teeth. 

Den'tes  Cus-pi-da'ti,*  or*  simply 
Cuspi«la'ti.*  Four  pointed  teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw,  situated  adjoining  and  pos- 
terior to  the  lateral  incisors.  The  two 
cuspidati  of  the  upper  jaw  are  in  popu- 
lar language  called  eye-teeth. 

Den'tes  Sapien'ti»*(sap-e-en'she-e). 
The  "Teeth  of  Wisdom,"  or  wisdom- 
teeth.  A  name  given  to  the  last  grinder 
teeth,  because  they  come  in  mature  years. 

Den-tic' u-late,  or  Den-tic 'n-lat- 
ed.  [Denticula'tus ;  from  dentic'ulus, 
diminutive  of  dens.]    Having  little  teeth. 

Den 'ti-f rice.  [Dentifri  eium; 

from  dens,  a  "tooth,"  and  fri'co,  to 
"rub."]  A  medicinal  powder  for  the 
teeth;  tooth-powder. 

Den'tine,  or  Den'tin.  [Denti'na; 
from  dens,  a  "tooth."]  The  bone-like 
substance  forming  the  inner  part  of  the 
body,  neck,  and  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Den-ti-ros'tris,*  plural  Den-ti- 
ros't  res.  [From  dens,  a  "tooth,"  and 
ros'trum,  a  "beak."]  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  a  family  of  birds  having  a 
tooth-like  beak:  dentiros'trate. 

Den-ti-scal'pi-um.*  [From  dens,  a 
"tooth,"  and  scal'po,  to  "scrape."]  An 
instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

Dentist.     See  Surgeon  Dentist. 

Den-ti'tion.  [Denti'tio,o'n«V,-  from 
den'tio,  denti'tum,  to  "breed  or  produce 
teeth."]  The  first  appearing  of  the  teeth 
in  infancy;  teething. 

Deiitium.     See  Dentes. 

Den'tiuni  Cor'tex.*  ("Bark  or 
Rind  of  the  Teeth.")  A  name  applied 
to  the  enamel  which  forms  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  covering  of  the, 
teeth.     See  Enamel. 

Den'tiuni  Do'lor.*  ("Pain  of  the 
Teeth.")     See  Odontalgia. 

Den'toid.    [Deiitoi'des;  from  dens, 
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a  "tooth,"  and  uStg,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  tooth. 

De-nn'dato.  [Denuda  tits;  from 
denu'dn,  <J<  ituda'tum,  to  "make  bare."] 
Made  bare. 

Den-u-da  tion.  [Demida'tio, o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  laying  bare  of  any 
part. 

De-ob'strn-ent.  [Deob'struens; 
from  de,  "from,"  and  ob'siruo,  to  "ob- 
struct."] Applied  to  medicines  for  re- 
moving obstructions. 

De-o-do-ri-za'tion.  [Deodoriza'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  de,  priv.,  and  o'dor,  a 
"smell."]  The  correcting  of  any  foul 
or  unwholesome  effluvia,  through  the 
operation  of  chemical  substances. 

J>e-ox-I-<la  lion.  [Deoxyda'tio, 
o'nis;  from  de,  priv.,  and  oj'yyen.]  The 
driving  off  of  oxygen  from  any  substance. 

Dep.  =  Depura'tus*     "Purified." 

De-pau'per-at-ed.  [From  de,  in- 
tensive, and  pan' per,  "poor."]  In  Bo- 
tany, imperfectly  developed;  shrivelled 
as  from  scanty  nutriment. 

De-phleg-ma'tioii.  [Dephlegma'- 
tio,  o'nis  ;  from  de,  priv.,  and  phleg' ma, 
" phlegm"  or  "  humor."]  The  separating 
of  the  water  from  chemical  liquors. 

Deph-lo-gis'tl-eat-ed.  [From  de, 
priv.,  and  phlogie'ttmJ]  Deprived  of 
phlogiston :  in  other  words,  oxidized. 
See  Phlogistox. 

Deplilogistieated  Air.  Oxygen  gas. 

Deplilogis'tieated  Jla-rine'  Ae'id. 
The  name  given  by  Scheele  to  chlorine. 

De-pil'a-to-r.y.  [ Depilato  rius ; 
from  de,  priv.,  and  ])i'lus,  the  "hair."] 
Removing  hair  from  any  part. 

Depletif.     See  Depletory. 

De-ple'tion.  [Deple'tio,  o'nis ; 

from  dep' leo,  deple'tum,  to  "empty."] 
The  act  of  emptying  or  lightening  the 
blood-vessels  by  means  of  venesection, 
cathartics,  etc. 

Dep'le-to-ry.  [From  the  same.  Fr. 
Depletif,  da'pla'tef'.]  Causing  or  pro- 
moting depletion. 

Dep-lu-ma'tion.  [From  deplu'mis, 
"without  feathers,"  "callow:"  from  de, 
priv.,  and  plu'ma,  a  "feather."]  Lite- 
rally, "plucking  of  the  feathers."  Ap- 
plied to  a  disease  of  the  eyelids  in  which 
the  hair  falls  off. 

De-pos'it.  [Depos'itnm ;  from  de, 
"down."  and  po'im,  pos'itum,  to  "put," 
"place."  or  "throw."]  What  is  thrown 
down  from  a  liquid  in  which  it  has  been 
suspended. 

Dep-ra-va'tion.  [Deprava'tio, 

O'nis;  from  depra'vo,  depraia'tum,  to 
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"vitiate"  or  "deprave."]  Deterioration 
or  change  for  the  worse. 

De-pressed'.  [1H  pi  f  ii'iisw  See 
DEPRESSION.]  A  botanical  term  signi- 
fying "pressed  down." 

De-pres'sion.  [Depres'sio,  o'nis  ; 
from  dep'rimo,  depres'sum,  to  "press 
down."]  Lowness  of  spirits.  The  state 
of  a  part  which  is  pressed  down.  Also, 
a  term  for  one  of  the  operations  for 
cataract. 

De-pres'sor,©'r*V*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  which  draws  or 
presses  down. 

De-pres'sor  An'gn-li  O'ris.*  ("  De- 
pressor of  the  Corner  of  the  Mouth.")    A 
muscle  whose  office  is  indicated  by  its 
|  name. 

Dep'rl>mens.$  [See  Depression.] 
Pressing  down. 

Dep'rimens  Oe'u-li.*  (The  "De- 
pressing [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.")  Acame 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  fr(  m  the 
action  of  this  muscle  in  drawing  down 
the  eyeball. 

De-pn'rans.*  [Frrm  depu'ro,  depu- 
r a' turn,  to  "purify."]     Purifying. 

Hcpuraiitia,*  de-pu-ran'she-a  (the 
neuter  plural  of  Depurans,  which  see). 
A  i  plied  to  medicines  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  purifying  the  blood. 

Dep-u-ra'tioii.  [Dep  nra'tio,  ©'»/*/ 
fr<  in  the  same.]  The  clarifying  of  a 
liquid:  defecation.  The  removal  of  im- 
purities from  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Der-ad-en-i'tis.*  [From  hpn,  or  6ui  >', 
the  "neck,"  and  difiv,  a  "gland."]  In- 
flammation of  a  ^land  of  the  neck. 

Der'b5-sliire  Xeclt.  Another  name 
for  Bronchocele. 

Derbyshire  Spar.  See  Fluor  Spar. 

De-riv'a-tive.  [Derivations ; 

from  de,  "from,"  and  ri'rus,  a  "stream;" 
deri'vo,  deriva'tum,  to  "draw  off  water," 
as  from  a  large  stream  or  river.]  Divert- 
ing from  one  part  to  another:  applied  to 
blisters,  rubefacients,  epispa sties,  etc. 

Der 'ma.  atf*.*  [Gr.  Sepua.]  The  skin, 
or  C  n't  is  ve'ra. 

Der'mad.  Applied  the  same  as  Der- 
mal used  adverbially. 

Dermal.  [From  der'ma.]  Applied 
by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  "  towards  the 
skin." 

Der-ma-tal'gi-a.*  [From  6eppa,  <q>- 
uarog,  the  "skin,"  and  aAyo?,  "pain."] 
Neuralgia  of  the  skin:  pain  of  the  skin. 

Der-ma-tos'ra-phy.  [Dermato- 
gra'phia;  from  eepua,  the  "skin,"  and 
ypdipaj,  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
skin. 


DER 


DET 


Der-ma-toro-g-y*  [Dermatol©'- 
gia;  from  deppia,  the  "skin/'  and  Aoyos,  a 
"  discourse."]  The  consideration  (or  sci- 
ence) of  the  skin,  its  nature  and  qualities. 

Der-ma-tot'©-my.  [Derma  tot© '- 
mia;  from  deepa,  the  "skin,"  and  t^vo), 
to  "cut."]  Dissection  or  cutting  of  the 
skin. 

Dermograpliy.     See  Dermatogra- 

PHY. 

Der'm©id,  or  Der'ina-t©id.  [Der- 
moi'des,  or  Dermatoi'des;  from  6tpp.n, 
the  "akin/*  and  cldos,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling the  skin. 

Dermolojfy.     See  Dermatology. 

I>er-mo-skel'c-toii.  [Dermoscel'- 
eton ;  from  dipp.a,  the  "  skin,"  and  gkeKe- 
tov,  a  "skeleton."]  The  outward  cover- 
ing of  many  invertebrate  animals,  such 
as  the  lobster,  the  beetle,  etc.;  also  in 
certain  vertebrated  animals,  as.  the  tor- 
toise, the  armadillo,  etc. 

Derosne's  Salt.     See  Narcotine. 

De-sceii-so'ri-um.*  [From  deseen'- 
(l>,  descen'sum,  to  "move  downwards."] 
The  apparatus  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  is  performed. 

De-sceii'sus,*  accusative  De-scen'- 
sum.  [From  the  same.]  Distillation 
per  descensum  is  performed  by  placing 
the  fire  upon  and  around  the  vessel  or 
apparatus  (descensorium),  the  orifice  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom. 

Descriptive  Anatomy.  See  Anat- 
omy, Descriptive. 

Des-ic-ca'tion.  [Desicca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  de,  intensive,  and  sic'co,  sicca'tum, 
to  "dry."]     The  act  of  drying. 

De-sic'ca-tlve.  [Desiccati'vns ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  substances 
that  dry  or  lessen  the  moisture  of  a 
wound  or  sore. 

I>es-mi'tis,  !<&>.*  [From  fcojiog,  a 
"ligament."]  Inflammation  of  a  liga- 
ment. 

Des-mo-d.yii'i-a.*  [From  <W/A,  a 
"ligament,"  and  obx>vr\y  "pain."]  Pain 
in  a  ligament,  or  in  the  ligaments :  des- 
mod'yny. 

Des-mog'ra-pliy.  [Desm©gra'- 
pliia;  from  Seopfy,  a  "ligament,"  and 
ypa'bo,  to  "write."]  A  history  or  de- 
scription of  the  ligaments. 

Dps' moid.  [Desmoi'des;  from  Mow, 
a  " bundle,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Ap- 
plied to  certain  fibrous  tumors  which  on 
section  present  numerous  white  fibres 
Arranged  in  bundles.  Also,  resembling 
a  ligament.   (From  kofi6qt  a  "ligament.") 

Des-molo-gy.  [Desmolo'gia;  from 
k<yp\6s,  a  "ligament,"  and  Aoyo,-,  a  "dis- 


course."] A  treatise  on  the  ligaments  j 
the  science  of  the  ligaments. 

Des-pii-ma'tBon.  [Despnma'ti©* 
o'nis;  from  dexpu'mo,  despuma'tnYn,  to 
"clarify."]  The  process  of  clarifying 
any  fluid;  defecation;  depuration. 

Des-pu-ma'tus.*  Freed  from  im- 
purities. 

Des-qua-ma'tion.  [Desquama'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  desqua'mo,  to  "scale 
fishes."]  The  separation  of  laminae  or 
scales  from  the  skin  or  bones ;  exfoliation. 

Desquamative  Nephritis.  .  See 
Nephritis. 

Dest.  ==  DestW  la*     "  Distil." 

Destillatio.     See  Distillation. 

Desudatio  (de-su-da'she-o),  oVf.9.* 
[From  de,  intensive,  and  su'do,  tmda'tum, 
to  "sweat."]  Excessive  sweating;  also, 
an  eruption  in  children.     See  Sudamen. 

Desvaiixiaceae,*  da-vo-ze-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  Australia  and  the  South 
Sea  islands. 

Det.  ==  De'tur*     "Let  it  be  given." 

De-ter'gent.  [Deter 'gens;  from  de, 
intensive,  and  ter'geo,  ter'suiu,  to  "wipe," 
to  "cleanse."]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  clennse  wounds  and  ulcers. 

De-ter'mi-nate.  [Determina'- 

tus;  from  deter' mino,  determina'tum,  to 
"terminate,"  to  "limit."]  Applied  to 
branches  and  stems  that  commence  or 
end  abruptly. 

De-ter-mi-na/tion.  [Determina'- 
tio,  ©'«**/  from  the  same.]  A  flowing 
or  rushing  to  a  particular  part,  as  blood 
to  the  head. 

Det-o-na'tion.  [Detona'tio,  a'nis  ; 
from  det'ono,  detona'tum,  to  "thunder."] 
Instantaneous  combustion  with  loud  ex- 
plosion.    See  Folminatiox. 

Det'ra-hens.*  [From  def/raho,  to 
"draw  away,"  to  "draw  from."]  Draw- 
ing away. 

De-tri'tal.  [Detri'tus:  from  det' ero, 
detri'tnm,  to  "wear  away."]  Relating 
to  Detritus. 

De-tri'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
waste  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
frost  or  rains  on  the  sides  of  ruts,  the 
action  of  rivers  on  their  banks,  etc. 

De-tru'sor,  o'rw*  TFrom  detru'do, 
detru'snm,  to  "thrust  down"  or  "force 
out."]  Applied  to  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  the  contractile  power  of 
which  the  urine  is  expelled. 

Detru'sor  U-ri'nse.*  ("  Expeller 
of  the  Urine.")  The  aggregate  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bladoW  which 
expel  the  urine. 
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Peii-ter-o-pathic.  [Dentero- 

prWh  i<*u*.  ]  Belonging  to  deuteropathy. 
l>eii-ter-op'a-tli.v.  [I>enteropa'- 
*Ma:  from  &9T9PK,  "  second."  and  ~dt)o>, 
"disease."]  A  sympathetic  affection,  or 
one  consequent  upon  another. 

Deu-tox'ide.  [l>eutox'y«liini ; 

from  ienrtpoSf  "second,"  and  ox'ydnm,  an 
*•  oxide."]  A  term  applied  to  a  substance 
which  is  in  the  •eeond  degree  of  oxida- 
tion. This  term  is  often  used  to  denote 
a  compound  oc  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
with  .two  of  metal,  as  in  deutoxide  of 
manganese,  of  lead.  etc. 

De- vallate.  [Devalgra'tus:  from 
de,  intensive,  and  ual'gus.  "  bow-legged."] 
Having  bowed  legs:  bandy-legged. 

De-vel  op-men t.  (Fr.  Dcrelnppcr, 
to  "unfold.")  The  organic  change  from 
the  embryo  state  to  maturity:  growth. 

Be-vel-op-inen'tal.  [Metamor'plii- 
cns.]     Belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
development.  Applied  to  certain  diseases. 
Devonshire  Colic.  See  Colica  Pic- 
ton  I'M. 

Hew.  [Lat.  Ros.  Ro'ris:  Fr.  JRosee, 
ro'za'.]  Moisture  precipitated  at  night 
from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface 
of  bodies  whose  temperature  has  been 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
Clouds  prevent  the  fall  of  dew,  because 
the  radiation  of  heat,  by  which  bodies 
become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air, 
does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  j 
unless  the  sky  is  clear.  Though  dew 
may  fall  on  a  windy  night,  it  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  fresh  dry  air  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moist  surface 
of  bodies. 

»ew'ber-ry.  The  common  name 
of  the  Bubns  tririaUs. 

I>ew'berry  Plant.  The  common 
name  of  the  Muhus  csesius,  or  heath- 
bramble. 

»ewlap.      See  Palear  Laxum. 
Dew  point.       The    temperature    of 
the  atmosphere  at  which    the    moisture 
begins  to  condense  and  deposit  itself  as 
dew. 

Dex'trin.  [Dextri'na.]  Mucilagi- 
nous starch,  prepared  by  boiling  a  solu- 
tion of  starch  with  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  the 
polarization  of  light  to  the  right  hand. 
I>i.  The  same  as  Dis.  which  see. 
Di'a  (6ia).  A  Greek  particle  signify- 
ing •'through,"  "by  means  of."  and 
sometimes  ••apart,"  "between."  Words 
compounded  with  bta  often  imply  sepa- 
ration. 
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IM-a-be'tes."  [From  cid,  "through," 
and  Sail  10,  to  "go."]  An  immoderate 
and  morbid  tlow  of  urine.  It  is  termed 
insip'idut  ("tasteless")  where  the  urine 
retains  its  usual  taste,  and  meUi'tu8 
("honeyed")  where  the  saccharine  state 
is  the  characteristic  symptom.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Spaerni,  class  Neuroee&y  of 


Cullen's  Nosology. 

»i-a-bet'io.  [Diabet'icns.]  Be- 
longing to  Diabetes. 

Diabetic  Sugar.     See  Glucose. 
BI-a-cans'tic.  [IMaoans'ticus : 

from  AiaKaiu),  to  "burn."]  Applied  to  a 
double  convex  lens  used  to  cauterize 
parts  of  the  body. 

I>I-ae/e-tate  of  Cop'per.  uErvgo, 
or  verdigris. 

l>i-a-<  by  'ion.**  [From&d,  "by  means 
of,"  and  xvAoj,  "juice."]  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  plasters  prepared  from 
expressed  juices,  now  applied  to  the  Em- 
plastrum  plumbi  (Lond.  Ph.).  or  Emplas- 
tmm  lithargyri  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.). 

Di-a-co'dl-iim.*  [From  Ktotia,  a 
"poppy-head."]  The  old  name  of  the 
Syncpus  Papaverie,  or  syrup  of  poppies. 
Di-ac'ri-sis.*  [From  dtaKpivoi,  to 
"distinguish."]  The  distinguishing  of 
diseases  by  a  consideration  of  their 
symptoms.  See  Diagnosis. 
"  IM-a-flel'phi-a.*  [From  fc,  "twice," 
and  dd&<pos,  a  "brother."]  The  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  Linnams's  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  united  into  two  parcels  or 
brotherhoods. 

Diaeresis.*  di-er'e-sis.  [Gr.  haipeois; 
from  Siaipcco,  to  "take  apart,"  to  "divide."] 
A  division  of  parts  resulting  from  a 
wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  or  the  like :  a 
solution  of  continuity. 

I>iseretic,  dl-e-ret'ik.  [IMseret'i- 
cns:  from  the  same.]  Having  power  to 
divide,  dissolve,  or  corrode:  escharoticj 
corrosive. 

IHaeta.     See  Diet. 
I>i-a§;-iio'si«i.':;:"     [From  dtayivr'cwo,  to 
"discern."]     The    science    of    signs    or 
symptoms,  by  which  one  disease  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another. 

Diagnosis.  I>if-fer-en'tial.  The 
determining  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  a  malady  when  nearly  the  same 
symptoms  belong  to  two  different  classes 
of  disease,  as  rheumatism  and  gout,  etc. 
I>i-ag;'o-iial.  [IMasona'lis:  from 
6ia,  "through."  and  ywvia,  an  "angle."] 
Applied  to  a  right  line  drawn  between 
any  two  opposite  angles  of  a  four-sidei 
figure. 
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IMag-rydium.     See  Scammony. 
IM-a-gryd'i-um,*  or  Diagryd'ium 

Cy-tlo-ni-a'tum.*  One  part  of  quince 
juice  and  two  parts  of  scammony;  for- 
merly used  as  a  purgative. 

IM-al'y-ses,*  the  plural  of  Dialysis. 
Solutions  of  continuity.  An  order  of 
the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Xosology. 

IM-al'y-sis.*  [From  diaXvco,  to  ''dis- 
solve/'] Weakness  of  the  limbs,  as  if 
from  a  dissolving  of  their  firmer  parts. 
Applied  to  analysis  by  liquid  diffusion, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  different 
degrees  of  diffusibility  of  different  sub- 
stances in  solution  to  produce  separation. 

I>i-a-mag'net-isin.  [Diamagne- 
tis'mns.]  A  term  employed  by  Fara- 
day for  a  force  or  influence  discovered 
by  him  in  magnetic  bodies. 

Di*am'e>ter.  [IMam'eter,  or  Di- 
am'etrus;  from  bid,  "through/'  and 
jiirpou,  a  ''measure."]  A  right  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  termi- 
nated on  both  sides  by  the  circumference. 
The  central  and  .shortest  dimension  of  a 
sphere  or  cylinder. 

Dia'Diond.  (Fr.  Diamant,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Adamant,  which  see.)  A 
precious  stone;  the  crystallized  and 
pure  state  of  carbon;  the  hardest  and 
most  brilliant  of  all  substances. 

I>i-an'clrl-a.*  [From  big,  "twice"  or 
"two,"  and  dvfjp,  dvbpos,  a  "man"  or 
"  male."]  The  name  of  a  Linnasan  class 
having  flowers  with  two  stamens. 

IM-aii'tlius.*  [From  dig,  "twice," 
and  d>Bo;,  a  "flower."]  A  Linnasan 
genus  of  the  class  Dccandria,  natural 
order  Caryophtflfaeeae. 

IHan'tlius  Car-y-o-pliyl'lus.*  The 
clove-pink,  or  clove-gilliflower.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  for  flavor- 
ing syrup  employed  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

Diapensiaceav*  di-a-pen-she-a'- 
she-e.  [Fr^ni  Diapen'sia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous under-shrubs,  found  in  Europe 
and  Xorth  America. 

Di-aph'a-iious.  [Gr.  diabavfjs ;  from 
bti,  "through,"  and  <pa\v(af  to  "shine."] 
Transparent;  shining  through. 

IH-a-plio-re'sis.*  [From  bia^pecx).  to 
"carry  through,"  to  "carry  off."]     Lite 


rally 


carrying    off    through     [the 


p  ires]"  or  by  perspiration.  A  state  of 
perspiration. 

I>i-a-plio-ret'ic.         [Diaphoret'i- 

eus.]  Applied  to  medicines  having 
p'>wer  to  produce  diaphoresis.  When 
they    are    so    powerful    as    to    occasion 


through    the  dia- 


sweating,  they  have  been  called  Suao- 
rifics. 

Diaphragm.       di'a-fram.  [I>ia» 

phrag-'ma,  tktis  ;  from  bia^puaau).  to 
"divide  in  the  middle  by  a  partition."] 
A  large  muscle  separating  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  :  the  midriff. 

I>i-a-phrag'-mal'£y.  [IHapBirag'- 
mal'gia;  from  diaphray'ma,  the  "dia- 
phragm," and  uXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  diaphragm. 

IM-a-pBirag'-mat'ic.  [JMaphrag- 
mat'icus.]  Belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Biaphrag-mat'ic  Gout.  A  term 
applied  to  Angina  Pectoris. 

IM-a-phra^-ma-ti'tis,  idis*  [From 
diaplirag' ma.]  Inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  that  variety  of  partial  pleurisy  in 
which  the  effused  fluid  exists  between 
the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm. 

IM-a-phrag-mat'o-cele.*  [From 
diaplirag'  ma,  and  K/7A7,  a  "tumor."] 
Hernia,  or  tumor,  from  some  portion  of 
the  viscera  escapin 
phragm. 

©i-apli'y-sis,*  plural  IM-aph'y-ses. 
[From  diajvco,  to  "be produced  between."] 
The  cylindrical  or  prismatic  shaft  of  the 
long  bones  between  the  epiphyses.  Also, 
a  fissure. 

IM-a-poph'y-sis.*  [From  6id,  "be- 
tween," and  aKopvco,  to  "arise  from."] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologue  of 
the  upper  transverse  process  of  a  ver- 
tebra. 

Di-a'ri-us.*  [From  di'es,  a  "day."] 
Lasting  one  day  ;  ephemeral. 

IM-ar-rhoe'a.*  [Fromcm,  "through," 
and  pz(x),  to  "flow."]  A  purging,  loose- 
ness, or  too  frequent  passing  of  the 
fa3ces.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasm i, 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Xosology. 

©iarrhoe'a  Car-no'sa.*  Dysentery 
in  which  flesh-like  portions  are  voided. 

Diarrhoe'a  Chy-lo'sa.*  The  Ileac 
passion. 

IM-ar-thro'di-al.  [Diarthroclia'- 
lis.]      Belonging  to  Di arthrosis. 

Bi-ar-t  tiro 'sis,*  plural  JM-ar-thro'- 
ses.  [From  did,  "through,"  as  implying 
no  impediment,  and  dpSfjov,  a  "joint."] 
An  articulation,  permitting  the  bones  to 
move  freely  on  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 

IMary  Fever.  [Fe'foris  IMa'ria.] 
See  Ephemera. 

IM-as-cor'di-uiii.*  [From  Sti.  "by 
means  of,"  and  aKopbiov,  the  "water  ger- 
mander."]    An  electuary  so  ntrmed  be- 
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Cause  this  plant  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Di-a-stal'tic.  [IMasial'tacus:  from 
6ta,  and  creWo,  to  "contract"  or  "dis- 
pose."] Applied  by  M.  Hall  t  >  the  reflex 
action  of  the  excito-motory  system  of 
nerves,  because  performed  through  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Kiastal'tic  Arc.  Applied  by  M. 
Hall  to  the  course  of  the  Vis  nervosa,  in 
complete  or  uninterrupted  reflex  or  dia- 
staltic  action.      Also  called  Reflex  arc. 

BMasfaltio  Xer'vous  Sys'tem. 
A  term  substituted  by  M.  Hall  fur  his 
former  one  of  the  Spinal  System. 

IM'a-stase.  [From  cucrvyn,  to  "set 
apart."  to  "  cause  division  or  separation."] 
Literally,  that  which  produces  separation 
or  decomposition.  A  substance  ]>roduced 
during  the  germinating  of  seeds  and 
buds,  having  the  property  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar. 

I>i-as'ta-sis.:;:  [From  the  same.]  A 
forcible  separation  of  bones  without  frac- 
ture. 

IM-a-ste'ma.  ntis.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  space  or  cleft.  Applied  in  many  terms 
like  the  following. 

I>i-as-tem-a-te-lyt'rl-a.:::  [From 
diaste'ma,  and  tX-rpo^,  the  "vagina."] 
A  malformation  consisting  in  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure  of  the  vagina. 

I>i-as'to-le.';-  [From  SiaareWco,  to 
"dilate."]  The  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
by  which,  with  its  alternate  contraction 
(Systole),  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on. 

I>i-a-ther'ma-iious.  [From  SiaOcp- 
ixaivu),  to  ••warm  through."]  A  term 
denoting  free  permeability  to  heat. 

I>i-a-tner-man'sis.:f:  [From  the 
same.]      The  transit  of  the  rays  of  heat. 

©i-atli'e-sis.-;:"  [From  ciariOr^i,  to 
"arrange,"  to  "dispose."]  A  particular 
habit  or  disposition  of  the  body;  thus, 
we  say,  u  an  inflammatory  diathesis."  i.e. 
a  habit  or  disposition  of  body  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  inflammatory  diseases. 

I>i-a-thet'ic.    Belonging  to  diathesis. 

I>iatoniacese.":;-  di-a-to-ma'she-e. 

[From  Diat'oma,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
found  in  still  waters  and  oozy  places. 
The  green  mucous  slime  seen  on  stones 
and  walls  which  arc  always  damp  con- 
sists t  f  these  plants. 

IM-at'o-rmotts.  [Diat'cmas:  from 
a';,  "through,"  and  rcpTfai,  to  "cut.''] 
Cleavable  throughout.  Applied  to 
cleavage. 

IM-c&lam-jcl'e-ns."  [From      ci;, 
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"twice"  or  "two."  and  *Aa/i%,  a  "short 
cloak."]  Applied  to  plants  in  the  flowers 
of  which  there  are  two  whorls. 

I  i  i-  <•  h  of  o- in ous.  [IHchot  oiniis  ; 
from  &i\a,  "double,"  and  rfpw,  to  "cut."] 
Twice  divided.  A  term  applied  to  stems 
or  branches  which  bifurcate,  or  arc  con- 
tinually divided  into  pairs. 

»i'-elir©-isiii.  [Itirfirois'nius ; 

from  Ug9  "twice"  or  "two."  and  \f/a, 
"color."]  The  property  by  which  some 
minerals,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,  exhibit  different  colors,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  them. 

I>i-€oc'co«s.  [Bicoc'cns ;  from  <*iV, 
"twice"  or  "  two/'  and  kokkos,  a  "berry."] 
Having  two  capsules  united,  one  cell  in 
each. 

©i-cot-y-le'clon,*  plural  I>i-cot-y- 
le'do-raes.  [From  ii$,  "  twice"  or  "two," 
and  Kor^\r]b'jv}  a  "cotyledon."]  One  of  a 
class  of  plants  having  two  cotyledons, 
or  seed-lobes.  Applied  to  a  Jussieuan 
division  of  plants. 

I>i-eot-yl-e<l'o-noiis.  [IMcotyle'- 
donus,  IMcotyleclo'nens:  from  the 
same.]  Belonging  to  the  division  of 
plants  termed  DicotrjJedones. 

EM-crae'us.*  [From  6is,  "twice,"  or 
"two,"  and  Kpa'iq.  a  "head."]  Having 
two  heads ;  also,  bifid ;  cloven. 

I>I-crot'ic.  [IMcrot'ieus:  from  6(gf 
"twice,"  and  /cporao.  to  "strike."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  pulse  when  there  is  a  re- 
bounding like  a  double  pulsation. 

Dic'ro-tous.  [Dic'rotus.]  The 
same  as  Dicrotic,  which. see. 

Dic-tam  nus.-  [From    Dic'te,    a 

mountain  of  Crete.]  A  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  natural  order  Hutacese. 

Didy.mi,;  the  plural  of  DiDYMUS. 
Applied  to  the  testicles. 

IM-<l$m  l-iim.*  [From       cid  po;, 

"twin."']  The  name  of  a  metal  recently 
discovered  united  with  oxide  of  cerium, 
and  so  called  from  its  being  as  it  were 
the  twin  brother  of  Ian  tan  in  in,  which  was 
previously  found  in  the  same  substance. 

I>icl'y-miis.;:  [From  didvpos,  "dou- 
ble," "twin."]  By  two  and  two:  did'- 
ynious.    As  a  noun  it  denotes  the  testis. 

Did-y-na'mi-a.';:  [From  Ms,  "twice," 
or  "twofold,"  probably  meaning  "of 
two  kinds."  and  Ivvqus,  "power."]  The 
fourteenth  cbiss  of  Linnaeus' s  system  of 
plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
four  stamens,  of  which  two  are  long  and 
two  short. 

I>iel>.  alt.  =  Die' bus  alter1*  i*.*  "  On 
alternate  days." 
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Dieb.  tert.  =  Die' bus  ter'tiis.%  "  Eve- 
ry third  day." 

*  Di'es.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
"day."  It  is  often  used  in  giving  di- 
rections for  taking  medicines.  The  cases 
most  used  are  the  accusative  singular, 
Dl'em,  ablative  singular,  Di'e,  nomina- 
tive plural,  Di'es,  ablative  plural,  Die'- 
bus.     See  Appendix. 

Di'et.  [Dise'ta;  from  Siaira,  "regi- 
men."] The  food  proper  for  invalids.  La 
Diete,  la  de'et',  as  used  by  French  phy- 
•icians,  signifies  extreme  abstinence. 

Di'et  Drink.  The  Decoct.  Sarsa- 
parilix  Gomp.  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

I>i-e-tet'ic.  [Disetet'icus :  from 
diatrda),  to  "feed."]  Belonging  to  the 
taking  of  proper  food,  or  to  diet. 

Di-e-tet'ics.  [Disetet'ica ;  from  the 
same.]  The  consideration  (or  science)  of 
regulating  the  food  or  diet. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  See  Diag- 
nosis, Differential. 

Differential  Thermometer.  See 
Thermometer,  Differential. 

Difficulty  of  Breathing.  See 
Dyspncea. 

Dif-for'mis.*  [From  di  for  dis, 
implying  "difference,"  and  for' ma, 
"shape."]  Of  different  shapes;  irregu- 
larly formed. 

Dif-frac'tion.  [Diffrac'tio,  o' nis  ; 
from  dis,  "apart"  or  "aside,"  and /ran' - 
go,  frac'tum,  to  "break."]  The  breaking 
of  rays  of  light  from  their  right  course. 
See  Refraction. 

Dif-fu  si-ble.  [Diffusib'ilis;  from 
diffun'do,  diffu'sum,  to  "pour  about,"  to 
"spread."]  That  which  may  be  spread 
in  all  directions. 

Dif-fu'sion  Tube.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  rate  of  diffusion  for 
different  gases.  It  is  simply  a  graduated 
tube  closed  at  one  end  by  plaster  of 
Paris,  a  substance,  when  moderately 
dry,  possessed  of  the  requisite  porosity. 

Diffusion  Vol'ume.  A  term  used 
to  express  the  different  dispositions  or 
tendencies  of  gases  to  interchange  par- 
ticles ;  the  diffusion  volume  of  air  being 
1,  that  of  hydrogen  is  3.33. 

Dif-fu'sus.*  [From  diffun'do,  dif- 
fu'sum,  to  "spread."]  Widely  spread: 
diffused. 

Dig.  =  Diger a' tur*  "Let  it  be  di- 
gested." 

Di-gas'tric.  [Digas'trieus ;  from 
Hit  and  yazrfip,  a  "belly."]  Having  two 
bellies :  the  name  of  a  muscle  attached 
to  the  os  hyo'ides  ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
biven'ter  maxil'lse  inferio'rie.  The  term 
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is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  interior 
profundi  of  Meckel,  given  off  by  the 
facial  nerve ;  the  other  is  called  the 
stylo -hyo'ideus. 

Digas'tric  Groove.  [See  Digas- 
tric] A  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  so  called  from  its  giving 
attachment  to  the  muscle  of  that  name. 

Dig'er-ens.*  [From  dig'ero,  diges'- 
tum,  to  "digest."]  Digesting;  digestive. 
Applied  in  the  neuter  plural  (Digerentia, 
dij-e-ren'she-a)  to  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  healthy  pus. 

Dl-ges'ter.  [From  the  same.]  A 
strong  iron  or  copper  kettle,  with  a 
safety-valve,  for  subjecting  bodies  to 
vapor  at  a  high  temperature  and  under 
great  pressure. 

Di-ges'tion.  [Dig-es'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  slow  action  of 
matters  on  each  other,  by  subjection  to 
heat.  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyle 
in  the  stomach. 

Dl-ges'tive.  [Digesti'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  digestion.  Also 
applied  to  substances  which  promote 
suppuration  ;  as  cerates,  poultices,  etc. 

Diges'tive  Salt  of  Syl'vi-us.  A 
salt  discovered  by  Sylvius,  since  named 
muriate  of  potash,  and  now  chloride  of 
potassium. 

Dig'it.  [From  dig'itus,  a  "  finger."] 
The  twelfth  part  of  the  sun's  or  moon's 
diameter,  employed  to  denote  the  extent 
of  an  eclipse. 

Digital.     See  Digitalis. 

Di&'i t-a-lin.  or  Dig'it-a-line.  [Dig- 
itali'na ;  from  Digita'lis,  the  "fox- 
glove."] A  substance  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
Digitalis  purpurea. 

Dig-I-ta'lis.*  [From  dig'itus,  a  "fin- 
ger."]    Belonging  to  a  finger :  dig'ital. 

Digita'lis.*  [From  digita'le,  the 
"  finger  of  a  glove."]  Foxglove.  A 
Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Didynamia, 
natural  order  Scrofulanacese.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  recent  and 
dried  leaves  and  stem  of  the  Digitalis 
purpurea.  According  to  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, "The  leaves  of  the  D. purpu- 
rea from  plants  of  the  second  year's 
growth." 

Digitalis  is  narcotic,  sedative,  and 
diuretic.  It  has  a  remarkable  sedative 
effect  on  the  heart,  reducing  the  force, 
and  especially  the  frequency,  of  the 
pulse :  hence  it  is  frequently  given  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  in  phthisis,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  haemorrhage.     As  a  diuretic,  it 
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is  Sometimes  found  very  useful  in  dropsy. 
In  largo  doses,  it  is  poisonous,  producing 
vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  syncope, 
convulsions,  and  death.  For  dose,  see 
Appendix. 

Digita'lisl*iir-pu're-a.:;:  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  called  foxglove. 

Di£-i-tat<>.  [Digita'tus;      from 

dig' it  us,  a  "linger."]  Having  fingers. 
Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  so  di- 
vided as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
fingers. 

Di£-i-ta'to-Piii-iia'tus.*  Applied 
to  a  digitated  leaf  having  pinnated  leaf- 
lets. 

Di£'I-ti.:;  gen.  Ds£-i-to'runi.  The 
plural  of  Digitus,  which  see. 

Di&'iti  I*e'dis,;  gen  Digito'rum 
Pe'dis.  The  plural  of  Digitus  Pedis, 
which  see. 

Dig  It-i-form.  [Digitifor'mis ; 

from  dig' it  us,  a  "finger,  and  for' ma, 
"likeness."]     Formed  like  a  finger. 

Dig  It-i-grade.  [Digitig'radus ; 
from  dig' tins,  a  "toe,"  and  gra'dus,  a 
"  step."]  Applied  to  carnivorous  Mam- 
mals, which  when  standing  or  walking 
have  the  heel  elevated. 

Dig  I-tus,*  plural  Dig'i-ti.  (Fr. 
Doigt,  dwa.)  A  finger  (or  a  toe).  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  are  the  in'dex,  or 
fore-finger;  the  me' dins,  or  middle 
finger;  the  annula'ris,  or  ring-finger; 
and  the  aurieula'ris,  or  little  finger. 
The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called  pha- 
langes.    See  Phalanx,  and  Finger. 

Diji  itus  Jla'nus.*  ("  Finger  of  the 
Hand.")     A  finger. 

Digitus  Pe'dis-*  (Literally,  "Fin- 
ger of  the  Foot.")     A  toe. 

Di-glos'sum.*  [From  dig,  "double," 
and  yXoxraa,  a  "  tongue :"  because  a  small 
leaf  grows  above  the  ordinary  one,  look- 
ing like  two  tongues.]  A  Botanical 
name  of  the  Prunns  lanro-cerasus. 

Di-gyn'i-a.~  [Sec  next  article.]  A 
Linnaean  order  of  plants  having  two 
styles. 

*Di-g$ii'i-ous,  or  Dig'y-nous.  [Di- 
gyn'ins:  from  dig,  "two,"  and  ynvri,  a 
"woman"  or  "female."]  Having  two 
styles.  Applied  to  a  Linnaean  order. 
Sec  Digynia. 

Dal.  =  Dil'ue*  "  dilute,"  or  Diln'tm* 
"diluted." 

Dil-a-ta'tion.  [Dilata'tio.  o'wi*; 
from  dila'to,  dilata'tvm,  to  "enlarge."] 
An  enlargement  or  expansion,  as  of  the 
heart,  etc. 

Di-la-ta'tor,     o'r?*.*       [From     the 
game.]    The  same  as  Dilator,  which  see. 
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Di-liU'ed.  Hi  lata  t  us;  from  tho 
Same.]      Enlarged. 

Di-la'tor.;i:'[  Fn  >m  rft,"  apart,"  and  /V- 
ro,  hi'tu/ii,  to  "carry."]  Literally,  "that 
which  carries  or  draws  apart."  A  term 
applied  to  muscles  whose  office  is  to 
dilate  certain  parts,  such  as  the  inspira- 
tory muscles,  which  dilate  or  expand 
the  chest;  also,  to  instruments  used  lor 
dilating  wounds,  canals,  etc. 

Dill.  The  English  name  of  the  Aue'  - 
thuiit  grav'eolent. 

Dilleniaceav*  dil-le-ne-a'she-e. 

[From  Lille' aid,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plan  is, 
mostly  trees,  found  in  hot  climates. 
Some  species  of  this  order  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Their 
properties  are  generally  astringent. 

Diluc.=  Dilu'culo.*  "At  daybreak." 

DiTu-ent.  [Dil'uens,  en't-is ;  from 
dil'uo,  dilu'tum,  to  "dilute."]  (Fr.  De- 
layant,  da'la'yoN6'.)  Applied  to  sub- 
stances that  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood. 

Di-lut'ed.  [Dilu'tus:  from  the 
same.]     Mixed. 

Di-lii'vi-al.  [Diluvia'lis:  from  di- 
lu'vium,  a  "flood."]  Belonging  to  a 
flood,  or  to  the  Deluge. 

Dim.  =  Dimid'ius.*     "One-half." 

Dim'e-rous.  [From  6i$,  "two,"  and 
pipo;,  a  "part."]  Having  two  parts  in 
each  whorl.     See  Trimerous. 

Dl-mid'i-ate.  [Diniidia'tus;  from 
dimid'ius,  the  "  half."]    Divided  into  two. 

Dimness  of  Sight.     See  Caligo. 

Di-mor'pnism.  [Dimorphis'- 

mus;  from  &i$,  "twice,"  or  "two,"  and 
\iopi)f\}  a  "form."]  The  property  of  many 
solid  bodies  to  assume  two  distinct  crys- 
talline forms;  as  sulphur,  carbon,  etc. 

Di-nior'phons.  [From  the  same.] 
Having  two  forms.     See  Dimorphism. 

Dim-y-a'ri-a.;:  [From  dtj,  "twice" 
or  "two,"  and  uv§,  uvo^,  a  "muscle."] 
An  order  of  bivalve  Mollusks  having 
shells  marked  by  two  impressions  or 
indentations  for  the  attachment  of  mus- 
cles. 

Diu'i-cal.  [Din'icus:  from  fovoc,, 
"giddiness."]  Belonging  to  giddiness. 
Applied  to  medicines  that  remove  giddi- 
ness. 

Di'uus.*  [Or.  cim;:  from  fauewo,  to 
"whirl  round."]  Vertigo;  dizziness; 
giddiness. 

Di-o-don-cepli  'a-lous.  [Diodon- 
ceph'alus:  from  a\.  "twice,"  "  double." 
dduvs,  a  "tooth,"  and  K&fidkfj,  a  "head."] 
A  monster  with  double  rows  of  teeth. 
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Bioecia,"  di-e'she-a.  The  name  of  a 
Linnaean  class  ot  plants  having  dioecious 
flowers.     See  Dicecious. 

Dioecious,    di-e'shus.      [IMce'cius; 

from  tis,  "  twice'  or  "  two,"  and  diKia,  a 
"  house"  or  "  habitation."]  Literally, 
u  having  two  houses,"  because  the  male 
and  female,  instead  of  forming  one 
family,  occupy  separate  habitations.  A 
term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  plants 
having  male  flowers  on  one  and  female 
flowers  on  another  plant  of  the  same 
species. 

Di-og'en-es'  Cup.  A  name  applied 
to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand  formed 
or  occasioned  by  bending  the  metacar- 
pal bane  of  the  little  finger;  so  called 
because  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  thrown 
away  his  drink ing-cup  and  used  only  his 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity. 

Di-op'tra. I:  [From  fao-ropiai,  to  "  see 
through."]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  height  and  distance  of  objects. 

Di-op'tric,  Di-op'tric-al.  [IMop'- 
tricus;  from  thj  same.]  Belonging  to 
Dioptrics. 

Di-op'trics.  [IMop'trica;  from 
the  same.]  The  branch  of  Optics  which 
treats  of  refracted  light,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Catoptrics,  which  treats 
of  reflected  light. 

I>i-or-tho'sis.:i-  [From  Siop96o),  to 
"regulate."]  The  restoration  of  parts 
to  their  proper  situation ;  one  of  the 
an  'ient  divisions  of  surgery. 

IMoscorea.     See  Yam. 

IMoscoreaceae,*  de-os-ko-re-a'she-e, 
or  Di-os-co're-ae.*  A  natural  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  found  in  the 
tropics.  It  includes  the  Dioscorea 
(Yam),  the  farinaceous  tuber  of  which 
forms  an  important  article  of  food. 

l>i-os'ma.*  [From  Aiog,  "of  Jove," 
and  ojjxn,  an  "  odor,"  the  compound  signi- 
fying "divine  odor  or  fragrance."]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Rutacese.  The  former 
Ph  irmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1836) 
of  Buchu  leaves;  but  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
said  to  be  from  the  Barosma  crenata,  B. 
erenulata,  and  B.  serrati 'folia. 

WioVnn  Cre-na'ta.*  The  plant 
the  le  ives  of  which  were  called  buchu. 

I>i-©3'ni2-ae.*  The  former  name  of 
a   tribe  of   dicotyledonous   plants.     See 

I>i-os'py-ros.i:  [From  Aiog,  "of 
Jove,"  and  py'rus.  a  ''pear-tree."]  The 
persimmon ;  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
Qio&'pyros  Virgin ia'na. 


Di-ox'I<le.  [From  Us$  "twice'"'  ol 
"two,"  and  ox'idc]  According  to  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  the  elements  of 
a  compound  may  in  relation  to  each 
other  be  considered  oppositely  electric ; 
the  equivalents  of  the  negative  element 
may  then  be  distinguished  by  Latin 
numerals,  those  of  the  positive  by  Greek  : 
thus,  a  bin-oxide  denotes  a  compound 
which  contains  two  equivalents  of  the 
negative  element  oxygen,  whereas  a  ep- 
oxide indicates  that  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  is  combined  with  two  of  some 
positive  body.  And  so  of  the  6i-chlo- 
ride,  c7/-chloride,  etc. 

Di-pet'a-lous.  [IHpet'alus ;  from 
dig,  "  twice"  or  "  two,"  and  neraXoi/,  a 
"  petal."]     Having  two  petals. 

IMpli-tlie'ri-a.*  [From  Supdepa, 
"skin,"  "leather,"  or  "membrane."] 
Inflammatory  disease  of  the  throat  and 
glands,  in  which  false  membranes  are 
formed. 

IHph-the-ri'tis,  idis.%  [From  the 
same.]  A  variety  of  Phari/nr/itis,  in 
which  a  false  membrane  is  formed,  and 
for  which  the  word  Diphtheria  has  of 
late  been  very  generally  substituted. 

I>I-pliyllous.  [Diphyl'lus ;  from 
dig,  "twice"  or  "two,"  aud  <pv\\ov,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  two  leaves. 

I>ip'l©-Car'<U-ac.  [From  dirrXoog, 
"  double,"  and  Kaptia,  a  "  heart."]  Hav- 
ing a  double  heart,  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic, like  mammals  and  birds. 

I>ip'lo-e.*  [From  SittXocj,  to  "dou- 
ble."] The  cellular  osseous  tissue  be- 
tween the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

I>ip'lo-Gang-li-a'ta.#  [From  Anr- 
\6og,  "  double,"  and  yayy\iov,  a  "  nerve- 
knot."]  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Grant 
to  the  third  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  or 
Entomo'ida,  consisting  chiefly  of  articu- 
lated animals  with  articulated  members, 
the  Insects  of  Linnaeus,  having  their  ner- 
vous columns  arranged  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  diplo-neura,  with 
the  ganglia  increased  in  size,  correspond- 
ing to  their  higher  development.  See 
Insects. 

I>i-plo'ma,  stfis*  [From  dnr\6w,  to 
"fold,"  to  "double."]  Literally,  a  "fold- 
ing" or  "doubling,"  "something  dou- 
bled." A  double  vessel ;  a  water-bath. 
The  charter  (originally  a  folded  letter) 
by  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  is 
declared  qualified  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion. Also,  a  certificate  of  graduation 
given  to  every  one  who  has  successfully 
passed  through  a  university  or  collegiate 
course. 
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Dip-lo-my-ell-a.*  [From  6m\6og, 
"double,"  and /iwfA-if,  'narrow."]  Con- 
genital division  of  the  spinal  marrow 
lengthwise. 

IMp'Io-Neu'ra.*  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Grant  to  the  second  sub-kingdom 
of  animals,  or  Helminthotda,  comprising 
the  various  forms  of  worms  in  which 
the  nervous  columns  have  their  gang- 
lionic enlargements  very  slightly  de- 
veloped, and  are  marked  by  a  greater 
lateral  separation  from  each  other  along 
the  median  line  than  is  observed  in  the 
Diplo-Gangliata. 

IMp-lo'pi-a.*  [From  6nr\6og,  "  dou- 
ble," and  d^rofxai,  to  "  see."]  An  affection 
consisting  in  double  vision  :  dip'lopy. 

Dip-lop'ter-ous.  [IMplop 'terns ; 
from  dnr\6os,  "  double/'  and  irrtpov,  a 
"wing."]  Applied  to  insects  having 
doubled  or  folded  wings. 

IMp'pePs  Oil.  An  animal  oil  pro- 
cured by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matter,  especially  of  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  substances. 

Dipsacacea?,*  dip-sa-ka'she-e,  or 
IMpsacea?,*  dip-sa'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Dip'sacns  (Teasel),  used  by  fullers. 

Dip'sa-cus.*  [From  6tya,  "thirst."] 
A  name  formerly  given  to  diabetes,  from 
the  thirst  accompanying  that  affection. 

Dip-so'sis.*  [From  dtya,  "thirst."] 
Morbid  thirst;  excessive  or  impaired 
desire  to  drink. 

Dip'ter-a.*  An  order  of  insects. 
See  Dipterus. 

IMpteraceav*  dip-ter-a'she-e.  [From 
Dipterocar'pus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  consisting  mostly  of  gi- 
gantic trees,  found  in  India,  and  abound- 
ing in  resinous  juice.  It  includes  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora,  which  yields 
the  hard  camphor  of  Sumatra.  A  spe- 
cies of  this  order  produces  the  Saul,  or 
Sal,  the  best  and  most  extensively  used 
timber  of  India. 

Dipterocarpeae.    See  Diptepace.e. 

IMp'ter-us.*  [From  &'$,  "twice"  or 
"two,"  and  Trripo-.',  a  "wing."]  Having 
two  wings :  dip'terous.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  (Dip'tera)  to  an  order  of 
two-winged  insects,  such  as  the  common 
fly,  mosquito,  etc. 

Di-rec'tor,  o'ris.*  [From  dir'igo, 
directum,  to  "guide."]  A  grooved  in- 
strument for  guiding  a  bistoury,  etc.,  in 
certain  surgical  operations. 

Dir'I-g'ens.*     [From  the  same.]     An 
ancient    constituent    in    a   prescription, 
meaning  that  which  directs  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  associated  substances-  thus, 
nitre  in  conjunction  with  squill  is  diu- 
retic; with  guaiaeum  it  is  diaphoretic. 

Dir.  Prop.  =  Dircctio'ne  J'ro'pria.* 
"With  a  proper  direction." 

IHrt-Eatiiig.     See  Chthonophagia. 

Dis,  or  I>i.  A  Latin  particle  usually 
signifying  "apart,"  implying  separation 
or  division,  as  in  divellent.  It  is  some- 
times negative  or  privative,  as  in  dis- 
please (Lat.  displi'ceo). 

Dis'ci-fonii.  [Discifor'mis:  from 
dis'cus,  a  "disk."]  Resembling  a  disk; 
discoid. 

Discoid.  [Discoi'des;  from  dicKog, 
a  "quoit,"  and  ellog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  quoit,  or  disk;  quoit-shaped: 
disciform. 

Discus.     See  Disk. 

Dis-cuss'.  [From  discu'tio,  discus'- 
sum,  literally,  to  "strike  apart;"  hence, 
to  "scatter,"  to  "dissipate."]  To  pro- 
mote or  effect  the  resolution  of  tumors, 
etc. 

Discntient,  dis-ku'shent.  [Discu'- 
tiens;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to 
substances  having  the  property  of  pro- 
moting the  resolution  of  tumors. 

I>is-ease'.  [From  the  French  des, 
negative,  and  aise,  "ease."  Lat.  Mor'- 
bus;  Fr.  Maladie,  ma^laMe'.]  Any  de- 
parture from  the  state  of  health. 

Dis-in-fect'ants.  [From  dis,  nega- 
tive, and  infi'cio,  infec'tum,  to  "corrupt," 
to  "infect."]  Applied  to  agents  which 
destroy  the  causes  of  infection.  Among 
these  agents,  chlorine  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient. 

Dis-in-fect'ing.  [Disinfi'ciens; 
from  the  same.]  Purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere from  contagious  influences. 

Dis-in-fec'tion.  [Disinfec'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  act  of  puri- 
fying the  atmosphere  from  contagious 
influences  by  renewing  the  air,  or  by 
chemical  action. 

Disk.  [Dis'cns;  from  6'iaKog,  a 
"quoit."]  The  round,  central  part  of  a 
compound  flower;  also,  the  whole  sur- 
face within  the  margin  of  a  leaf. 

Dis-lo-ca'tion.  [Disloca'tio,  o'n  is; 
from  dis,  "  division,"  and  lo'co,  to 
"place."]  Displacement  of  a  bone  of  a 
movable  articulation  from  its  natural 
situation  :  luxation. 

Dispensaire.  See  Dispensary,  and 
Dispensatory. 

Dis-pen'sa-ry.  [Lat.  Dispensa'- 
rimii:  Fr.  Dispensaire,  de'spoN^saiR' ; 
from  dispen'so,  dixpcnsa'tum,  to  "dis- 
pense," to  "distribute."]    A  place  where 
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medicines  are  prepared  and  dispensed. 
Generally  applied  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  the  sick  poor  of  large  com- 
munities. 

I>is-pen'sa-to-ry.  [Lat.  I>ispensa- 
to  rin m:  Fr.  Dispensaire,  d£'spoH»*saiR' j 
from  the  same.]  A  book  which  describes 
the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  gives  directions  for  preparing 
and  compounding  medicines. 

I>is-place'ment.  A  process  applied 
to  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and 
founded  on  the  long-known  fact  that 
any  quantity  of  liquid  with  which  a 
powder  may  be  saturated,  when  put  into 
a  proper  apparatus,  may  be  displaced 
by  an  additional  quantity  of  that  or  of 
Another  liquid. 

©is-sect'ed.  [IMssec'tus.  See  Dis- 
section.]    Incised;  cut. 

IHs-sec'tioii.  [I>issec'tio,  o'nis; 
from  dis,  "apart,"  and  se'co,  sec' turn,  to 
"cut."]  The  cutting  up  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  in  order  to  ascertain  its  struc- 
ture. 

I>i-sper'ma-tous,  or  I>i-sper'- 
mou§.  [Disper'matus;  from  6i$, 
"twice"  or  "two,"  and  anz^aL,  a  "seed."] 
Having  two  seeds. 

Dis-sep'i-ment.  [Dlssepimen'- 
tam:  from  disse'pio,  to  "separate."]  A 
separation,  or  partition,  that  divides  the 
cells  of  a  capsule. 

Dis-ten'tion.  [IMsten'tio;  from 
dis,  "apart,"  and  ten' do,  ten' turn  or 
ten'sum,  to  "stretch."]  The  dilatation 
of  a  hollow  viscus  by  too  great  accumu- 
lation of  its  contents. 

C>  i  s- 1  ie  h  'I-a,  *  I>is-t  I-*li  i'a-sas.  * 
[From  dig,  "twice"  or  "two,"  and  arixo;, 
a  "row."]  An  affection  in  which  the 
tarsus  has  a  double  row  of  eyelashes, 
one  inwards  against  the  eye,  the  other 
outwards. 

I>is'ti-€hous.  [Dis'tichus;  from 
the  same.]  Double  ranked;  ranged  in 
two  rows,  like  the  leaves  of  certain 
grasses. 

Distillatio  per  Descensiim.  See 
Descensus. 

E>is-til-la'tion.  [IHstilla'tio,  or, 
more  correctly,  Destilla'tio;  from  dis* 
til/lo,  distilla'tum,  to  "drop  by  little  and 
little."  or  destil'lo,  destilla' turn,  to  "drop 
down"  or  "fall  in  drops."]  The  process 
of  separating  the  volatile  from  the  more 
fixed  parts  by  heat. 

DistilJa  tion.  I>e-strtic'tive.  The 
decomposition  of  bodies  by  strong  heat 
in  one  vessel,  and  collection  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  another. 
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Dis'to-ma  He-pat'i-cum.*  [From 
dig,  "twice"  or  "two,"  aro^a,  a  "mouth," 
and  riTtariKog,  "belonging  to  the  liver."] 
The  fluke  (Fr.  Dome,  doov),  a  worm 
sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder of  man,  but  more  commonly  in 
those  of  sheep,  goats,  etc.  It  is  an  ob- 
ovate  flat  worm,  nearly  an  inch  in  length 
and  about  the  third  of  an  inch  broad. 
From  the  gall-bladder  it  occasionally 
passes  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

EJis-tor'tion.  [IMstor'tio,  o'nis; 
from  dis,  "apart"  or  "awry,"  and  tor' - 
queo,  tor' turn,  to  "twist."]  Unnatural 
direction  or  disposition  of  parts,  as  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  etc. 

IMs-tor'tor.*  [From  the  same.]  That 
which  distorts.     See  next  article. 

IHstor'tor  O'ris.*  ("Distorter  of 
the  Mouth.")  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  zygomatic  muscles,  from  its  action  in 
distorting  the  mouth  in  rage,  grinning, 
etc. 

IMs-tricli'i-a.      The    same   as    Dis- 

TICHIA. 

Dis'trix.*  [From  Sig,  "twice."  or 
"double,"  and  0pif,  the  "hair."]  Forky 
hair;  a  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  it 
splits  at  the  end. 

I>i-u-re'sis.*  [From  6td,  "through," 
and  ovpstj,  to  "pass  water."]  Increased 
discharge  of  urine,  from  whatever  cause. 

I>I-u-ret'ic.  [Diuret'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  diuresis;  caus- 
ing diuresis. 

Di-ur'nal.  [Diur'nns;  from  dies, 
a  "day."]  Belonging  to  the  daytime. 
Applied  to  a  family  of  rapacious  birds 
which  fly  chiefly  by  day,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  such  as  owls,  that  fly 
by  night.  Also  applied  to  a  family  of 
insects. 

Di-ur-na/tion.  [From  diur'nus, 
"daily."]  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Hall 
to  express  the  state  of  some  animals, 
the  bat,  for  example,  during  the  day, 
contrasted  with  their  activity  at  night. 

»iv.  =  Div'ide.%     "  Divide." 

I>I-var'I-cate.  [Divarica'tus;  from 
divar'ico,  divarica'tum,  to  "stride"  or 
"straddle."]  Straddling;  diverging  at 
an  obtuse  angle. 

I>i-var-i-ca'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
The  bifurcation,  or  separating  into  two, 
of  an  artery,  a  nerve,  etc 

I>i-vel'lent.  [Divel'lens;  from  d is, 
"apart,"  and  vel'lo,  mil' sum,  to  "pluck," 
to  "pull."]  Pulling  asunder,  or  sepa- 
rating. 

IHvellent  Affinity.     See  Affinity, 

DlVELLENT. 
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Di-vor-*i-flo'rus.*    [From  dircr'siis, 

"different."  andy/o*,  a  "flower."]    Hav- 
ing different  flowers:   diversillo'rate. 
I>i-vcr-tic'u-liuii.:;:     [From  diver* to, 

to  "turn  aside."]  A  variation  or  de- 
parture from  the  natural  conditions;  a 
malformation. 

IM-vul'sioii,  or  IMvulsio,*  di-vul'- 
she-o.  [See  Divellext.]  Applied  in 
Surgery  to  the  forcible  separation  or 
laceration  of  a  part. 

Dizziness.    See  Dints,  and  Vertigo. 

Dobereiner-s  (do'be-rrnerz)  Lamp. 
A  method  of  producing  an  instantaneous 
light  by  throwing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
upon  reeently  prepared  spongy  platinum; 
the  metal  instantly  becomes  red-hot,  and 
then  sets  fire  to  the  gas.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Professor  Dobereiner,  of 
Jena,  in  1824. 

Doc-i-nia'si-a.:;:  [From  SoKiuafa,  to 
"test/'  to  "examine/'  to  "prove."] 
Doc'imacy.  The  art  of  examining  fos- 
sils or  metals  to  ascertain  their  compo- 
sition. 

Docima'sia  Pul-mo'imm,*  or 
Docima'sia  Pul-mo-iia'lis.*  ("Test- 
ing of  the  Lungs/')  In  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, the  testing  of  the  lungs  of  a 
dead  new-born  child,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  has  ever  respired;  in 
other  words,  whether  it  was  born  alive 
or  dead. 

Doc-i-mas'tic.  [Docirnas'ticus.] 
Belonging  to  Docimasia. 

Docimas'tic  Art.  The  art  of  assay- 
ing. 

DocR,  Sour.     The  Ru'mex  aceto'sa. 

Doclt,  Water.  The  common  name 
for  the  Rumex  hydrolapathum. 

Doc'tor,  o'rt*.*  [From  do' ceo,  doc'- 
tum,  to  "teach."]  Literally,  a  "teacher" 
or  "instructor."  A  degree  or  title  con- 
ferred by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  a  uni- 
versity, or  college,  on  "those  who  have 
successfully  undergone  previous  examina- 
tion and  trial"  constituting  them  physi- 
cians; also,  a  title  conferred  on  those 
who  have  received  the  highest  degree  in 
law  or  divinity.  The  appellation  origi- 
nally implied  that  he  who  bore  it  was  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  art  or 
profession  as  fco  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

Do-dec 'a-g"OBi.  [Dodeeago'nuBii; 
from  Z  ' biKoi,  "twelve,"  and  yurAa,  an 
"angle."]  A  figure  having  twelve  sides 
and  an  rles. 

Do-dec-ag-'o-nal.  [Dodecago'nus.] 
Belonging  to  a  dodecagon. 

Dodec-a-ne'dral.         [Dodecahe'- 
drus.]     Belonging  to  a  dodecahedron. 
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Dovdee-a-he'dron.  [From  6ojk<a, 
and  Upa,  a  "  base."]  A  solid  figure  of 
twelve  equal  bases  or  sides. 

Do-do-ean'drI-a.;:  [From  cutoeKa, 
"twelve,"  and  uw'/p,  a  "man"  or  "male."] 
The  eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
stamens. 

Do-de-can'dri-ous.  [Dodecan'- 
drius:  from  iJifcica,  and  dvfip,  dvSpoi;,  a 
"man"  or  "male."]  Having  twelve 
stamens.     See  Dodecaxdria. 

Dog-Rose.  The  Rosa  canina,  or  hip- 
tree. 

I>o-lab'ri-form.  [Dolabrifor'- 

mis:  from  dolab'ra,  a  "hatchet"  or 
"axe."]     Having  the  form  of  a  hatchet. 

Do'li  Ca'pax.*  ("Capable  of  De- 
ceit.") Applied  in  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence to  a  criminal  for  whom  insanity  is 
pleaded  in  excuse,  when  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  his  mental  capacity  when  the  crime 
was  committed. 

Dol'i-ehos.:;:  [Gr.  eo\ix»s,  "long."] 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Diadel- 
phia,  natural  order  Leguminosse. 

Dol'ichos  Pru'ri-ens.*  ("Itching 
Dolichos.")  The  cowhage,  or  cow-itch, 
now  called  Mucu'na  pru'riens. 

Dol'o-mlte.  A  species  of  magnesian 
limestone. 

Do'lor,*  plural  Do-lo'res.  [From 
do'leo,  to  "be  in  pain,"  to  "ache;"  Fr. 
Douleur,  doo'luR'.]      Pain. 

Do'lor  Cap'I-tis.*  ("Pain  of  the 
Head.")     See  Cephalalgia. 

Do'lor  Deii'tium.*  ("Pain  of  the 
Teeth.")     See  Odontalgia. 

I>o'lor  Fa-cie'i.:;:  ("Pain  of  the 
Face.")     See  Neuralgia. 

Dom-bey'a  Ex-cel'sa.*  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  South  America,  and  yielding  the 
glutinous,  milk-like  fluid  known  as  Dom- 
beya  Turpentine. 

Do-re'ma,  wUis*  [Gr.  da-finfta,  a 
"gift."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbelliferm. 

Dorema  Am-mo-iii'a-ciiiii.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces Ammoniacnm  :  gum-ammoniac. 

Do-ron'i-cum  Mon-ta'imm.*  An- 
other name  for  Arxica  Montana. 

Dorsad.    Dorsal  (used  adverbially). 

Dorsal.  [Dorsa'lis;  from  dor'  .sum, 
the  "back."]  Belonging  to  the  back. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  "to- 
wards the  back." 

Dor'si,*  the  genitive  of  Dorsum, 
which  see. 

Dor  sl-branch-i-a  'tus.*  [From 
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dorf8iim,  the  -"back,"  and  bran' chine, 
"lungs."]  Dorsibran'chiate.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Dorsibranohia'ta)  to 
an  order  of"  Articulata  having  branchiae 
equally  distributed  along  the  body. 

Dor's©-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec- 
tion with  the  back:  as,  Dor'so-Cos'tol, 
having  connection  with  the  back  and 
ribs. 

Dor-ste'nI-a.*  A  genus  of  urtica- 
ceous  plants,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  usu- 
ally flat  and  of  a  very  variable  form. 

Dor'sum,*  gen.  Dor'si.  [Gr.worog; 
Fr.  Dos,  do.]  The  back  of  man  or  beast. 
The  superior  surface  of  other  parts,  as  of 
the  foot,  hand.  etc. 

Dose.  [Do'sis;  from  <5i<fo/xt,  to  "give."] 
Literally,  "any  thing  given"  or  "admin- 
istered." The  determinate  quantity  of  a 
medicine  prescribed  or  given  to  patients 
at  one  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
quantity  of  any  medicine  should  not  be 
given  to  an  infant  as  to  an  adult.  The 
difference  of  sex,  peculiarities  of  consti- 
tution, and  the  previous  habits  of  the 
patient  must  also  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  judicious  physician.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  dose  for  an  infant  one  year  old 
should  not  be  more  than  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  a  dose  for  a  grown  per- 
s  >n;  for  a  child  three  years  of  age,  one- 
sixth;  for  one  seven  years  old,  one- 
third;  and  for  one  of  twelve  years,  one- 
half  as  much  as  for  an  adult.  Women 
usually  require  smaller  doses  of  medicine 
than  men.  For  a  table  of  doses,  see 
Appendix. 

Dos'sil.  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of 
lint  for  introduction  into  wounds,  etc. 

Doth-in-ea-ier-i'tis,*  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Do-thi-en-en-ter-i'tis.-  [From 
6oHi(\j,  a  "bail,"  and  isrtpov,  an  "intes- 
tine."] Enlargement  and  inflammation 
of  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Doiko'ler.  An  instrument  used  in 
electrical  experiments,  and  so  contrived 
that,  by  executing  certain  movements, 
very  small  quantities  of  electricity  com- 
municated to  part  of  the  apparatus,  may 
be  continually  doubled  until  it  becomes 
perceptible  by  means  of  an  electroscope. 

Douce- Amere,  dooss  a  ineR'.  [From 
di>ar,  "sweet,"  and  rimer,  "bitter."]  The 
French  for  Dulcamara,  which  see. 

Douelie  (Fr.).  doosh.  Literally,  a 
"  pumping,  as  at  the  bath."  The  sudden 
descent  of  a  stream  or  column  of  water, 
usually  cold,  on  the  head,  or  other  part. 


The  douche  is  often  found  to  be  .in  ex- 
cellent means  of  taming  a  furious  ma- 
niac. 

Don  lour.     See  Dolor. 

Douve,  doov.  The  French  name 
for  the  Fluke,  an  intestinal  worm.  See 
D  is  to  ma  Hepaticuh. 

Do'ver's  Pow'der.  The  Pulcis  Ipe- 
cacuanha compositus. 

Dove'tail  Joint.  The  suture  of 
serrated  articulation,  as  of  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

Drach.  =  Drach' ma*    A  "  drachm." 

Drachm,  dram.  [Drachma;  from 
Spaxfin,  a  Greek  weight  of  about  sixty- 
six  grains  avoirdupois.]  In  Pharmacy, 
a  weight  of  sixty  grains,  or  three  scru- 
ples, or  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

Drac/ine.  [From  dra'co,  a  "dragon."] 
A  precipitate  formed  by  mixing  cold 
water  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  dragon's  blood. 

Dracontinm,*  dra-kon'she-um.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Linngean  class 
Tetrandria,  natural  order  Araccse.  Also, 
the  Pharmaeopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of 
the  root  of  the  D raconti urn  foeiidum.  It 
is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  nar- 
cotic ;  and  it  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  asthma. 

Dracoii'tium  Foet'idum*  (fet'e- 
diini).  The  systematic  name  of  the 
skunk-cabbage,  a  plant  growing  abun- 
dantly in  many  parts  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  United  States.  See  preced- 
ing article. 

Dra-cniic'n-lns.*  [Diminutive  of 
dra'co,  a  "dragon;"  Gr.  dpaKcov.]  The 
Guinea-Worm,  which  breeds  under  the 
skin,  and  is  common  among  the  natives 
of  Guinea.  It  is  also  termed  the  Dra- 
eunculu*  gordius.     See  Guinea-Worm. 

Dra-gan'tin,  or  Dra-gan'tlne.  A 
mucilage  obtained  from  gum  traga- 
canth. 

Drag'on's  Blood.  [San'guis  Dra- 
conic.] The  dark,  concrete,  resinous 
substance  obtained  from  the  Calamus 
Rotanc],  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  Dracsena  draco,  Pterocarpus  draco, 
and  the  Pterocarpus  santalinns,  etc. 

Drastic.  [Dras'ticns;  from  tparxn- 
Kog,  "working,"  "active,"  "efficacious."] 
A  term  applied  to  purgative  medicines 
which  are  powerful  or  violent  in  their 
operation. 

Draught,  draft.  [Haus'tus.]  A 
potion,  or  what  a  person  drinks  at  once. 

Drench.  A  form  of  medicine  used 
in  farriery,  analogous  to  a  draught. 

Dri'mys.*    [From  dpipivs,  "  pungent."] 
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A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Dodccan- 
dria,  natural  order  Magnoliacete. 

Dri  mys  Win-te'ri,*  called  also 
Dri  m>s  Ar-o-mat'i-ea.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  produces 
the  Winter's  bark.     See  Wintera. 

l>riv  el-ling:.  Involuntary  flow  of 
the  saliva,  as  in  old  age,  infancy,  and 
idiocy;  slavering. 

Droit,  ditwa  ("  right,"  or  "  straight" ). 
The  French  term  fur  Rectus,  applied  to 
various  muscles  of  the  body. 

Drop.  [Gut'ta.]  The  smallest  quan- 
tity of  a  liquid.     See  Minim. 

Drop,  Serene.     See  Gittta  Serena. 

Dropsy.  [Lat.  Hydrops;  Gr. 
vdpaxpy  from  vdcop,  "water."]  The  disease 
Hydrops,  variously  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  part  affected. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly.  See  As- 
cites. 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain.  See  Hy- 
drocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest.  See  Hydro- 
thorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  Flesh.  See  Ana- 
sarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  Joint.  See  Hydrops 
Artictli. 

Dropsy  of  the  Spine.  See  Hydro- 
rachitis. 

Dropsy  of  the  Testicle.  See  Hy- 
drocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  Uterns.  See  Hy- 
drometra. 

Droseracea?,*  dros-er-a'she-e.  [From 
Dros'era,  one  of  the  genera.]  Sun- 
dews. A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are 
marshes.  It  includes  the  Dionea  (Fly- 
Catcher),  remarkable  for  the  irritability 
of  the  hairs  with  which  its  leaves  are 
bordered. 

Drowning,     See  Stibmersio. 

Drowsiness.  See  Lethargy,  Som- 
nolentia. 

Drug.  (Fr.  Drogue,  drog.)  [Pro- 
bably from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Drugan,  to 
"dry,"  or  from  essentially  the  same  root 
in  some  cognate  language,  as  a  large 
mr)jf>rity  of  drugs  are  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  have  been  dried  in  order  to 
preserve  them.]  A  term  originally,  and 
still  most  frequently,  applied  to  medi- 
cines in  their  simple  form,  but  also  used 
to  include  all  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed as  medicines. 

Drum  of  the  Ear.     See  Tympanum. 

Drunkenness.     See  Temulentia. 
Drupaceav-  dru-pa'she-e.    [See  next 
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article.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  including  the  peach, 
plum,  almond,  and  cherry.  Prussic  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  abounds  in  the  leaves 
and  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

Dm-pa'eeous.  [Drnpa'eeus;  from 
^/•«'j>«,  a  "  drupe."]  Having  drupes.  See 
Drupace^e. 

Drupe.  [Dru'pa:  from  fyinnra,  a 
"ripe  olive."]  A  fleshy  fruit  containing 
a  stone  or  nut,  as  the  cherry,  etc. 

Dru'sy.  Applied  in  Mineralogy  to 
a  surface  coated  with  a  number  of  minute 
crystals. 

Dry  Bel'ly-Ache.  The  Colica  Pic- 
tomtm. 

Dry  Cupping.  The  application  of 
the  cupping-glass  without  scarijicatiou, 
in  order  to  produce  revulsion  of  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Dry  Pile.  The  name  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus,  formed  without  any  acid  or 
liquid,  usually  constructed  with  pairs  of 
metallic  plates  separated  by  layers  of 
farinaceous  paste  mixed  with  common 
salt. 

Dry  Rot.  A  species  of  decay  to 
which  wood  is  subject.  The  wood  loses 
all  its  cohesion,  and  becomes  friable,  and 
fungi  generally  appear  on  it.  The  first 
destructive  change  is  probably  of  a 
chemical  kind. 

Dry-o-bal'a-nops  Ar-o-inat  i-ca.* 
A  tree  of  the  order  Dipteraeex,  yielding 
a  liquid  called  camphor  oil  and  a  crys- 
talline solid  termed  Sumatra  or  Borneo 
Camphor. 

Dryobal'anops  Cam'pho-ra.*  The 
tree  which  affords  camphor  in  greatest 
quantity. 

Du-al'I-ty.  [Dual'itas,a'f/*/  from 
dua'lis,  "pertaining  to  two."]  A  term 
used  in  reference  to  a  theory  that  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  capa- 
ble of  acting  independently  of  each  other. 

Duet  of  Ste'no.  The  excretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland. 

Duet  of  Whar'ton.  [Duc'tns 
Whartonia'nus ;  Duc'tus  Saliva'ris 
Infe'rior.]  The  excretory  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  These  two  last, 
with  the  sublingual,  constitute  the  sali- 
vary ducts. 

buc-til'i-ty.        [Ductil'itas,  a'tf«  ; 
I  from    du'co,   due' turn,    to    "draw."]      A 
property  by  which  bodies  can  be  drawn 
out  as  into  wire. 

Duets  of  Bellini  (bel-Wne).  [Buc'- 
tus  Bellinia'ni.]  The  orifices  of  the 
uriniferous  canals  of  the  kidneys. 
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Duc'tws,*  plural  Duc'tus.  [From 
da' co,  due' turn,  to  "lead. "J  A  canal,  or 
duct. 

Duc'tus  ad  Jfa'sum"  ("Duct  [lead- 
ing] to  the  Nose"),  otherwise  called 
fjaeu'ry-mal  Duct.  A  duct  extending 
from  the  lachrymal  sac  and  opening  into 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

Ductus     A-quo'si.*  ("Watery 

Ducts.")  Lymphatic  vessels;  the  aque- 
ous ducts. 

Duetus  Ar-te-rl-o'sus.*  ("Arte- 
rial Duct.")  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to 
the  foetus,  communicating  directly  be- 
tween the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
aorta. 

Ductus  Com-mu'nis  Chol-ed'o- 
clius.*  ("Common     Bile-receiving 

Duct.")  The  bile-duct  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 
It  conveys  the  bile  from  the  liver  into 
the  duodenum. 

Ductus     £ys'ti-cu§.*  ("Cystic 

Duct.")  The  excretory  duct  which  leads 
from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to 
join  the  hepatic,  forming  with  it  the 
Ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Duc'tus  I>ef  er-ens.*  Another  name 
for  the  Vas  Deferens,  which  sec. 

Duc'tus  E-jac-u-la-to'rt-us* 

("Ejaculatory  Duct"),  plural  Duc'tus 
E-jac-u-la-to'ri-i.  A  duct  within  the 
prostate  gland,  opening  into  the  urethra, 
into  which  it  conveys  the  semen :  it  is 
about  three-f  nirths  of  an  inch  long. 

Duc'tus  Gral-ac-tof'er-i  or  Lac. 
tif'er-i.*  (-'Milk-bearing  or  Milk- 
conveying  Ducts.")  Milk-ducts  arising 
from  the  glandular  grains  oT  the  mamma 
and  terminating  in  sinuses  near  the  base 
of  the  nipple. 

Duc'tus  He-pat'i-cus.*  ("Hepatic 
Duct.")  The  duct  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  proper  ducts  of  the  liver. 
See  Ductus  Communis  Choledochus. 

Duc'tus   Iu-ci-so'ri-us.*       A    con- 
tinuation of  the  for  a' men  incisi'vum  be- 
tween the  palatine  processes  into  the  nose. 
Ductus    Lachrymalis.     See   Duc- 
tus AD  XASUM. 

Ductus  L<ym-phat'i-cus  Dex'- 
ter.*  ("Right  Lymphatic  Duct.")  A 
duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  etc.,  and  open- 
ing into  the  junction  of  the  right  jugu- 
lar and  subclavian  veins. 

Duc'tus  Paii-cre-at'I-cus.*  ("  Pan- 
creatic Duct.")  The  pancreatic  duct, 
which  joins  the  gall-duct  at  its  entrance 
into  the  duodenum.  Near  the  duode- 
num this  duct  is  joined  by  a  smaller  one, 
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called  Ductus  Pancreaticus  Minor  ("Lesser 
Pancreatic  Duct"). 

Duc'tus  Pro-stat'I-ci.*  ("  Prostatic 
Ducts.')  The  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  number, 
opening  into  the  prostatic  urethra  on 
each  side  of  thevertt  monianum. 

Duc'tus  Sal-I-va'ris  lEa-fe'rl-or.* 
("Inferior  Salivary  Duct.'")  Sec  Duct 
of  Wharton. 

Ductus  T&oraeicus.  See  Thoracic 
Duct. 

Duc'tus  Tlio-rac'i-cus  Dex/ter.* 
(''Right  Thoracic  Duct/')  A  designa- 
tion of  the  right  great  lymphatic  vein, 
formed  of  lymphatic  vessels  arising  from 
the  axillary  ganglia  of  the  right  side. 

Duc'tus  Ve-no'sus.**-  ("Venous 
Duct.")  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the 
foetus,  communicating  from  the  Vena  cava 
aseendens  to  the  Vena  portse. 

Duelech,  dii'leK.  A  term  employed 
by  Van  Helmont  to  denote  the  state  in 
which  the  spirit  of  urine  is  precipitated 
when  it  forms  calculous  concretions. 

Dul-ca-ma'ra.*  [From     dul'cis, 

"sweet,"  and  ama'rus,  "bitter."]  (Fr. 
Douce-Amere,  dooss  a'meR'.)  Bitter- 
sweet. The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
the  stalks  of  the  Srfamim  dulcamara. 
Dulcamara  possesses  narcotic,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  such  as  psoriasisylepra,  etc. 

Dul-ce'do.*  [From  dul'cis,  "sweet/'] 
Sweetness.     See  next  article. 

Dulce'do     Spu-to'rum.*  [See 

Sputa.]  Literally,  "sweetness  of  the 
sputa,  or  spittle."  The  name  given  by 
Frank  to  that  form  of  ptyalism  in  which 
the  saliva  has  a  sweet  or  mawkish  taste. 

Dumb.     See  Mute. 

Dumbness.     See  Aphonia. 

Du-mose'.  [From  du'mus,  a  "  bush."] 
Bushy  or  shrubby. 

Du-o-de'num.*  [From  duode'ni, 
"twelve."]  The  first  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  its  length  being  about 
twelve  fingers'  breadth. 

Du'pli-cate.  [Duplica'tus ;  from 
du'plico,  duplica'tum,  to  "double."] 
Doubled. 

Du'plum.*  [From  du'o,  "two,"  and 
pli'ca,  a  "fold."]  The  double  of  any 
thing.  As  a  prefix,  duplo  signifies  "two^ 
fold :"  as,  cZujofo-carburet,  twofold  car- 
buret. 

Dupuytren  (diTpwe'trox0'),  Com- 
pressor of.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dupuytrcn,  for  compressing  tb.9 
femoral  artery, 
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I>u'ra  Ma'ter.*  (The  "Hard  Mo- 
ther." Fr.  Dure  Mere,  dun  men.)  The 
tough  external  membrane  of  the  brain, 
once  supposed  to  give  origin  to  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

Do-n'moL*  [From  du'rot  dura' turn, 
to  "harden,"  or  du'rue,  ••hard."]  The 
interior,  more  deeply-colored,  and  harder 
portion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
trees,  commonly  called  heart-wood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  exterior  portion, 
alburnum  or  sap-wood. 

I>utch  Gold.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  which  the  zinc  is  in  greater 
proportion  than  it  exists  in  brass.  It  is 
allied  to  tombac  and  pinchbeck. 

I>utch  Uq'uid.  The  chloride  of 
defiant  gas;  also  called  Dutch  oil. 

Dutch  3Iin'e-ral.  Metallic  copper 
beaten  out  in  very  thin  leaves. 

©uteli  Oil.     See  DrTcn  Liquid. 

I>utc3i  Pink.  Chalk,  or  whiting, 
dyed  yellow  with  a  decoction  of  birch- 
leaves,  French  berries,  and  alum. 

E>ye.     See  Dyes. 

layers'    Alkanet.       See    Anchusa 

TlXCTORlA. 

IDyers'    Broom,  or  Uyers'  Weed. 

See  Genista  Tixctoria. 

layers'  Oak.  See  Quercus  Tenx1- 
toria. 

©yes.  Coloring  matters,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  used  to 
impart  to  cloth,  yarn,  etc.,  a  color  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  already 
possess. 

IDy-ma'mi-a.*  [From  cvvayug,  "pow- 
er."]    Vital  power,  or  strength. 

JDy-iiaiii'ic.  [©ynarai'icus;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  vital 
power,  or  strength. 

Dy-Btani'ics.  [Dynam'ica:  from 
the  same.]  The  science  of  the  forces  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  each  other.  Vital 
Dynamics  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
vital  forces. 

Dy-iianffl-om'e-ter.  [Bynamom'- 
eirurai;  from  dvi>a[u$,  "power,"  and 
fihpov,  a  "  measure."]  An  instrument  by 
which  to  measure  strength  and  power. 

I>ys.  [Gr.  6v;.]  A  Greek  particle  sig- 
nifying "  difficult,"  or  "with  difficulty," 
"bad."  or  "badly."  "painfully,"  etc. 

Dys-ses-tlie'si-a.*  [From  img,  "dif- 
ficult," and  ainOavoaaiy  to  "perceive."] 
Dulness  of  any  of  the  senses,  particu- 
larly touch.  Applied  to  an  order  of  the 
class  Locdlss  ofCullen's  Nosology. 

liys-cat-a-po'sa-a.*  [From  6vg,  "dif- 
ficult," and  Kau'-omg,  the  "act  of  swal- 
lowing."] Difficulty  of  swallowing 
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liquids.     A  term    applied  by   Dr.  Mead 
to  hydrophobia. 

I>ys-cl-iie'si-a.*  [From  &$,  ••  diffi- 
cult, and  Kuto),  to  "move."]  Diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  motion.  Applied 
in  the  plural  (Dyscine'nin)  to  an  order 
of  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy. 

I>ys-era'si-a.*  [From  iv$,  ''bad," 
and  K(,doig,  a  "tempering"  or  "tempera- 
ment."] A  faulty  state  of  the  constitu* 
tion  :   dys'crasy. 

Dys-e-co'i-a.*  [Frrn?  ivg,  "difficult," 
and  axon,  "hearing."]  Diminished  cr 
impaired  hearing:  deafness.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dysasihcsise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

I>ys'en-t£r-y.  [I>ysente'ria;  frcm 
cvs.  "  difficult,"  or  "painful,"  and  cWf/o*/, 
a  "bowel."]  A  disease  marked  by  much 
griping,  tenesmus,  and  stools  consisting 
chiefly  of  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood. 

I>$s'lys-in.  [Fr<  m  tvg,  "  difficult," 
and  \vatg,  "  solution."]  Literally,  "  dif- 
ficult of  solution."  Applied  to  an  in- 
gredient of  bilin  which  remains  undis- 
solved as  a  resinous  mass  during  the 
solution  and  digestion  of  bilin  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

I>ys-merc-or-rlLoe'a.*  [From  Ivg, 
"difficult,"  an?)  a  "month,"  and  pco,  to 
"flow."]  (Fr.  Byzm&norrhie,  ues'ma.v- 
novra/.)     Difficult  menstruation. 

I>ys-o'des.*  [From  ivg,  "  bad,"  and 
05W,  to  "smell."]  Having  a  bad  smell. 
A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  fetid 
disorder  of  the  small  intestines. 

I>ys-op'si-a.:|-  [From  Ivg,  "  difficult," 
or  "painful,"  and  oxpig,  "vision."]  Pain- 
ful or  defective  vision.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dysesthesia*,  class  Locales,  of  Cul- 
len's Xosology. 

Dys-o-rex'i-a.*  [From  ivs,  "bad," 
or  "  difficult,"  and  Spells,  "appetite."]  De- 
praved appetite.  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  an  order  of  the  class  Locales  of  Cul- 
len's Nosology. 

Dys-os-ptire'si-a.*  [Frcm  ivg,  "dif- 
ficult," and  oa^priaig.  "  smell."]  Impaired 
condition  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

I>ys-pep'sl-a.*  [From  lv$%  "diffi- 
cult," and  ttctttw.  to  "concoct."]  Indi- 
gestion :  dyspep'sy.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Adynamise,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul- 
len's Nosology. 

Bys-pha'gi-a.*  [From  ft*,  "diffi- 
cult," and  <pay<o.  to  "eat."]  Fys'pha*  y  ; 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  A  genus  of  tie 
order  Dyscinesise,  class  Locales,  of  Cul- 
len's Nosology.     See  Acatapo?is. 

Dys-plto'iii-a,*     [From    cVj,    "  diffi- 
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«?ult,"  and  (poyvii,  u  voice."]  Difficulty  of 
speaking. 

I>ys=pho'ri-a.*  [From  6vg,  "diffi- 
cult," and  0£po>,  to  "bear."]  Inquietude  : 
a  difficulty  of  enduring  one's  self.  It 
embraces  the  affections  of  anxiety  and 
fidgets. 

Dyspncea,*  disp-ne'a.  [From  6vg, 
"difficult,"  and  svsw,  to  "breathe."]  (Fr. 
Dyspnee,  des'pna.'.)  Difficult  or  labored 
breathing.  A  genus  of  the  order  S'pasmi, 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Bys-sper-ma'si-a,*  Dys-sper-ma- 
tis'mus.*  [From  Hg,  "difficult,"  and 
oirkpixa,   "seed."]     Difficult   or   imperfect 


discharge  of  semen :  dyssper'matism. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Epischeses,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

»ys-thet'i-ca.i:  [From  6vg,  "bad," 
and  riOriiJLi,  to  "  place/'  to  "  make,"  to 
"  constitute."]  The  name  of  an  order 
in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  denoting  dis- 
eases dependent  upon  a  bad  habit  or 
constitution  of  the  body. 

Dys-u'rl-a.:;:  [From  cvg,  "difficult," 
and  ovpov,  the  "urine."]  Difficult  or 
painful  and  incomplete  discharge  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  the  order  Epischeses, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Bys'u-ry<,     The  same  as  Dysuria. 


E. 


E,  or  Ex.  A  Latin  particle  signify- 
ing "  out,"  "  out  of."  It  is  sometimes 
privative.     See  Ex. 

Ear.  [Lat.  Au'ris;  Fr.  Oreille,  o'rel.] 
The  organ  of  hearing,  comprehending 
the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear. 

Ear,  Inflammation  of.  See  Otitis. 

Ear-Ache.     See  Otalgia. 

Ear- Wax.     See  Cerumen. 

Eared.     See  Auriculate. 

Earth  [Ter'ra],  in  popular  language 
denotes  the  friable  matter  or  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
In  Chemistry,  the  earths  are  solid,  in- 
combustible substances,  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
strata,  and  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  re- 
duction. Many  of  them,  such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  baryta,  and  strontia,  like 
alkalies  combine  with  acids  to  form  what 
in  Chemistry  are  termed  salts.  The 
four  here  named  are  called  alkaline 
earths,  as  they  have  both  an  alkaline 
taste  and  change  vegetable  blues  to 
green. 

Earth-Bath.  [Arena'tio.]  A  rem- 
edy consisting  literally  of  a  bath  of 
earth  or  sand  (usually  hot)  with  which 
the  patient  is  covered. 

Earth,  Japan.  See  Acacia  Cate- 
cnr. 

Earth  of  Alum.  A  preparation  used 
in  making  paints,  and  procured  by  pre- 
cipitating the  alumina  from  alum  dis- 
solved in  water,  by  adding  ammonia  or 
potassa. 

Earth  of  Bone,  or  Bone-Earth. 
A  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  called 
bone  phosphate,  existing  in  bones  after 
calcination. 


Ean,  o.  The  French  term  for  "water;" 
the  name  of  a  distilled  water. 

Ean  de  Bababe,  o  deh  baobab'.  A 
l'quor  manufactured  in  Barbadoes  from 
lemon-peel. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  o  deh  ko-lon'  (or 
ko'lon').  [A'qua  Colonien'sis.]  Co- 
logne-water; a  perfume,  and  an  evapora- 
ting lotion  often  used  in  headache,  fever, 
etc. 

Eau  de  Javelle,  o  deh  zh&Vel'. 
Bleaching  liquid,  or  the  A'qua  Alkali' na 
Oxymuriat'ica  of  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

Eau  de  I^uce,  o  deh  liiss'.  The 
Tinctura  Ammonise  Composita  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  French  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  an  apothecary  of 
Lille. 

Eau  de  Jfaphre,  o  deh  nafn'. 
A  bitter  aromatic  water,  prepared  by 
distilling  the  leaves  of  the  Seville  orange 
with  water. 

Eau  de  Babel,  o  deh  ra*bel'.  [A'qua 
Rabellia'na.]  So  named  from  its  in- 
ventor, the  empiric  Rabel.  It  consists 
of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  constituting  a 
sort  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Eau  de  Vie.  [A'qua  Vi'tae.]  See 
Brandy. 

Eau  M€dicinale d'  Musson,  o  md- 
de'se'nal'  duVs6NG'.  A  celebrated  remedy 
for  gout,  prepared  as  follows.  Mace- 
rate two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicum, 
cut  in  slices,  in  four  fluidounces  of 
Spanish  white  wine,  and  filter. 

Ebenacese,*  eb-e-na'she-e.  [From 
Eh'enum,  "  ebony."]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  In- 
dian   and   tropical.      Some    species   are 
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remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  black- 
ness of  the  wood,  as  ebony  and  iron  wood. 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  this  order  is 
Guctiaetm* . 

Eb  hi- n in,  or  Eb'la-nine.  Pyrox- 
authfii,  a  substance  obtained  from  m 
pyroxylic  spirit. 

E-brac  te-ate.  [Ebra<?tea'tus: 

from  e, priv.,  and  brae' tea, a"  tloralleaf."] 
Without  a  floral  leaf. 

Eb-ul-H  tion.  [Ebulli'tio,  o'nw; 
from  eiul'lio,  to  ''bubble  up"'  or  "  boil 
up."]      The  act  or  state  of  boiling. 

Eb-ur-iia'tioii.  [From  e'bor,"  ivory."] 
A  state  of  the  osseous  system  in  which 
there  is  an  increased  and  morbid  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  especially  on  the 
cartilages  of  the  joints. 

EbiiriiiSeatioii.     See  Eburnation. 

E'bor  Is'tum  Xi'grimr-  ("Ivory 
Burnt  Black"),  called  Cologne-black,  or 
Ivory-black.  Charcoal  prepared  from 
charred  ivory  shavings. 

Ec  (or),  and  Ex  (c£)  before  a  vowel. 
A  Greek  preposition  signifying  ''out," 
"out  of,"  ••from."  etc. 

Ecaalle,  a'kal'.  The  French  term 
for  Scale,  which  see. 

E-cal-ca-ra'tus.:;:"  [From  e,  priv., 
and  cal'car,  a  "  spur."]  Without  a  spur, 
or  horn. 

E-cau'date.  [£eauda'tn§ ;  from  e. 
priv.,  and  cau'da,  a  "taiL"]  Without  a 
tail. 

Ec-ba'li-om  Of-fi^-i-na'le.^  An- 
other name  for  Jfomor'dica  Elate'rium, or 
wild  cucumber. 

Ec-bol'ie.  [Ecbol'icus :  from  e>c6d\- 
Xcj,  to  "cast  out."]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  induce  abortion. 

Ec-cea'trie.  [Eecen'tricus;  from 
6c,  "out  of,"  ''from,"  and  ccn'trum,  the 
"centre."]     Away  from  the  centre. 

E<?-cen-lri£'i-fy.  [Eccentri^'itas, 
n'iis  ;  from  the  same.]  In  Astronomy, 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  a 
planet's  orbit  and  the  centre  of  the 
sun. 

Ee-eby-Kio'ina,  a/i>.*  [From  btxo- 
pooj,  to  "pour  out."]  A  soft  blue  swell- 
in  :  from  a  bruise ;  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  A  genus 
of  the  or^er  Tumores,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen's  Nos<  logy. 

Ec-eh5r-mo'sis.*  The  same  as  Ec- 
CHYMOMA,  which  see. 

Ec-co-pr©t'ie.  [Eecoprot'icus ; 
from  ;k,  "out,"  and  tfcpog,  "dung."] 
Evacuating  the  contents  of  the  bowels. 

Ec-crl-nol'o-g'y.     [Eccrinolo'gia ; 
from  orJcptVw,  to  "secrete,"   and    Aoyoj,  a 
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"discourse."]  The  dectrine  or  science 
of  the  secretions. 

Ec-crit'I-ca.;f>  [From  EKKpivto,  to 
"  -train  off."]  Diseases  of  the  excernent 
function.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Dr. 
Good's  Nosology. 

Ee-cy-e'sis.*  [From  Uy  "out"  or 
•'without,"  and  Kvrjotg,  "gestation."] 
Extra-uterine  fcetation. 

Ecliancrure,  a\shoxG,kRuR'.  A 
French  term  denoting  a  depression  or 
notch  in  the  bones.     See  Notch. 

Ecbarpe,  a'shaRp'.  The  French  for 
the  surgical  apparatus  called  a  Sling, 
which  see. 

Eeh'i-iiate,  or  E-ehi'iiate.  [Echi- 
na'tus:  from  &tTvogs  the  "hedge-hog.'  ] 
Beset  with  prickles. 

Echiiie.  a/shen'.     See  Spine. 

E-ebin-o-coc'cus.-  [From  tx?v°sf 
the  "hedge-hog,"  and  kokkos,  a  "berry."] 
A  species  of  hydatid. 

E-cbino-der'ma-ta.*  [See  Ecmxo- 
deijmatus.]  The  fourth  class  of  the 
Cyclone-urn,  or  Radiata,  consisting  of 
simple  aquatic  animals  covered  with  a 
spiny  shell  or  a  coriaceous  skin. 

E-ebino-der  naa-tus.:-  [From i\iio;, 
the  "hedge-hog,"  and  fcppa,  the  "skin."] 
Echinoder'matous.  Having  a  skin  like 
the  Echinus.  Applied  to  a  class  of  lia- 
diata.      See  EcniXODERMATA. 

E-cbin-o-rlij'n'chws* ;:  [From  ixZvog, 
the  "hedge-hog,"  and  pvyxo;,  a  "beak."] 
The  name  f <  r  a  genus  of  Entozoa,  order 
Acanthoccphalise  of  Budolphi. 

E-ebi'nus.*  [From  ixlvos,  the  "sea- 
urchin."]  A  term  applied  to  a  calcareous 
petrifaction  of  the  sea-urchin. 

Ec-lamp'sy.  [Eclanip'sia,  Ee- 
lasnpsis:  from  Ukapna,  to  "shine."] 
Literally,  "flashing  of  light;"  "efful- 
gence." A  convulsive  disease  of  in- 
fancy; also,  epilepsy,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  flashes  of  light,  forming  one  of 
its  symptoms.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
form  c  f  puerperal  convulsions  resembling 
epilepsy  in  severity. 

Ec-lec'tic.  [Eclec'ticns ;  from  or, 
"  out,"  and  Xeytu,to  "  gather"  or  "  choose."] 
Selected,  or  chosen  from  among  others. 
Applied  to  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians 
(as  well  as  to  a  school  of  philosophy), 
who  held  that  we  ought  net  to  confine 
ourselves  to  one  single  system  or  school, 
but  to  select  what  is  best  from  all  the 
different  systems.  It  was  at  its  acme 
about  th  ;  b.g'.nning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
modern  school  of  recent  origin. 

Ec-Ieg'nia,1-  or  Ec-leig-'ma.*     [Gr. 
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£ic\eiytia  ;  from  ck^uxo),  to  "  lick  up."]  (Fr. 
Looch,  lok.)  A  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration of  a  certain  consistence  and  of  a 
sweet  flavor.     See  Linctus. 

E-clipse'.  [Lat.  Eclip'sis;  Gr.  i'/c- 
\eapis,  from  ixXsiwai,  to  "fail."]  In  As- 
tronomy, the  obscuration  of  the  light  of 
one  heavenly  body  by  the  intervention 
of  another. 

E-clip'tic.  [Eclip'ticus.]  Belong- 
ing t ■■)  an  eclipse.  Applied  to  an  imagi- 
nary circle  in  the  heavens,  which  the 
sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  so  named  because  eclipses 
only  happen  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  plane  or  very  near  it. 

Eclisse,  a'kless'.  The  French  for 
Splint,  which  see. 

E-con'o-my.  [CEcono'mia ;  from 
oIko;,  a  "  house,"  and  vkjioy,  to  "  distribute,'' 
t)  "arrange."]  Literally,  "household 
order  or  arrangement."  Applied  to 
order  or  proper  management  in  doing 
any  thing. 

Animal  Economy  denotes  collectively 
all  the  laws  or  arrangements  which  are 
necessary  to  the  animal  system. 

Ecorce,  a'koRss'.  The  French  term 
for  "bark."     See  Cortex. 

Ee-plily'sis.*  [From  «d»X»^w,  to 
"  bubble  up."]  Vesicular  eruption  con- 
fined in  its  action  to  the  surface.  This 
term  comprehends  the  several  species  of 
pompholyx,  herpes,  rhypia,  and  eczema. 
Compare  Emphlysis. 

Ec-pliro'ni-a.*  [From  tKcppuv,  "out 
of  one's  mind."]  Insanity  ;  craziness  ;  a 
term  comprising  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness. 

Ec-pliy'ma.*  [From  £</.6w, to  "spring 
out."]  A  cutaneous  excrescence,  in- 
cluding the  several  species  verruca,  ca- 
runcufa,  claims,  callus. 

Ec-py-e'sis.*  [From  eKrrveu,  to  "sup- 
purate."] Humid  scall,  including  the 
species  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma,  and 
scabies.     Compare  Empyesis. 

Ecrasenr,  a'kua'zuR'.  [Fr.  ficraser, 
to  "crush."]  Literally,  a  "crusher." 
A  kind  of  steel  chain  tightened  by  a 
screw,  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi, 
or  malignant  growth*. 

Ecrouelles,  a'kroo'ell'.  The  French 
term  for  Scrofula,  which  see. 

Ecstasis.     See  Ecstasy. 

Ec'sta-sy.  [Ec'stasis;  from  t\larapn% 
to  "be  out  of  one's  senses"]  A  total 
suspension  of  sensibility,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  of  mental 
power. — the  body  erect  and  infloxihlo, 
the  pulsation  and  breathing  not  affected. 


Ec'ta-sis.*  [From  Ik,  "  out,"  and  reive*, 
to  "stretch."]     Extension  or  expansion. 

Ec-thy'ma,  at  is*  [From  U&vco,  to 
"break  out."]  An  eruption  of  phlyza- 
cious  pustules,  without  fever. 

Ec-to'pi-a.*  [From  zktoxo;,  "out  of 
place."]  Protrusion,  or  displacement. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order  of  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ecto'pia  Cor'tlis.*  ("Displacement 
of  the  Heart.")  Applied  to  any  case 
where  the  heart  is  out  of  its  proper 
place  or  in  an  unnatural  position. 

Ec-top-ler'y-g'oid.  [Ectoptery- 
goi'cScs;  from  cxrog,  "without,"  and 
TrT£pvyosidi)s,  "pterygoid."]  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Owen  for  the  transverse  bono 
of  Cuvier  in  reptiles. 

Ec-to-zo'on,*  plural  Ec-to-zo'a. 
[From  tKTog,  "without,"  and  feov,  an 
"animal."]  Those  parasitic  insects 
(such  as  lice)  that  infest  the  surface  of 
the  body,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Entozoa,  which  are  found  within  tho 
body. 

Ec-tro'pl-um.*  [From  U,  "out," 
and  Tpeno},  to  "turn."]  E version  of  the 
eyelid  or  eyelids. 

Ec-trot'ic.  [Ectrot'icns ;  from  ck- 
Tirp'aKOi,  to  "cause  a  miscarriage."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  treatment  by  which  the  de- 
velopment of  disease  is  hindered. 

Ec'ze-ma,  atis*  [From  at^ita,  to 
"boil  up."]  A  smarting  eruption  of 
small  pustules,  generally  crowded  to- 
gether, without  fever,  and  not  conta- 
gious. 

Ec-zem'a-tons.  [Eczem'atus.]  Be- 
longing to  Eczema. 

E-<len-ta'ta.*  [See  next  article.] 
Toothless  animals;  quadrupeds  without 
front  teeth,  as  the  armadillo. 

E-den-ta'tiis.*  [From  e,  priv.,  and 
dens,  a  "tooth."]  Without  teeth  :  eden'- 
tate.  Applied  to  an  order  of  Mammalia. 
See  Edentata. 

E-dul-co-ra'tion.  [From  dul'cis, 
"sweet."]  The  sweetening  of  any  me- 
dicinal preparation.  Also,  the  process 
of  freeing  an  easily  soluble  substance 
from  one  that  is  soluble  with  difficulty, 
by  menns  of  distilled  water. 

E-dul-co-ra'tor.  [From  the  same.] 
A  dropping-bottle.  An  instrument  for 
supplying  small  quantities  of  sweetened 
liquid,  water,  etc.,  to  any  mixture,  or  to 
.  test-tubes,  watch-glasses,  etc. 
I  Eel  Oil.  An  oil  procured  from  eels 
by  roastinsr:  employed  as  an  ointment 
for  stiff  joints,  and  by  ironmongers  for 
preserving  steel  from  rust. 
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Ef'fer-ens.  em'tis.*     [From    effero, 

t.  "carry  out."]      Efferent.     Carrying 

or  conveying  out.    Applied  in  the  plural 

—els  of  the  testis.    Bee  Vasa 

RENTTA. 

Ef-ler-ves  ?enoe.  [EfTerve*een'- 
tia:  from  efferves'co,  to  "boil  over."] 
The  agitation  produced  on  mixing  cer- 
tain substances,  caused  by  the  sudden 
escape  of  a  gas. 

Ef-fer-veseing"  Draught.  Dissolve 
a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potas- 
sa  in  an  ounce  of  water:  mix  two  drachms 
of  cinnamon  water  with  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  syrup  of  orange-peel :  add  to 
these  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  and  drink  the  mixture  immediately. 

Ef-flo-reVeenee.  [Effloreseen'tia: 
from  ejflores'co,  to  "flower,"  to  "  flou- 
rish."] The  blooming  of  flowers :  the 
time  of  flowering.  In  Chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  crystals  to 
powder  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
their  water  of  crystallization.  Also,  a 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin. 

Ef-flu'vi-a,*  the  plural  of  Efflu- 
vium, which  see. 

Ef-flu'vi-um,*  plural  Ef-flu'vi-a. 
[From  tf'fiMOy  to  "flow  out."]  A  term 
applied  to  exhalations  or  vapors  (espe- 
cially those  of  a  morbific  character)  pro- 
ceeding from  any  body.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  to  animal  or  vegetable 
odors. 

Ef-fn'sion.  [Effo'sio.  o'nis  ;  from 
effun'do,  effu'sutn,  to  "pour  out."]  The 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  its  natural 
vessel,  or  viscus.  into  another  cavity, 
or  into  the  cellular  texture  or  substance 
of  parts. 

Egesta.     See  Egestus. 

E-g-es'ttis.*  [From  eg' era,  eges'tum, 
to  "carry  out,"  or  "cast  out."]  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  {Eyes' ta)  to  the 
natural  excretions  or  evacuations  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  urine,  fasces,  etc. 

Eg^.     See  Ovum. 

Egg-Shaped.  See  Oval,  Ovate,  and 
Ovoid. 

E-gland'u-lous.  [Eg-landnlo'sus : 
from  e,  priv.,  and  glans,  a  "gland."] 
Deprived  of  glands. 

Egrophony.     See  JSoophort. 

Ehretiaeea?.  a-re-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Ehre'tia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  tropi- 
cal trees  or  shrubs.  It  includes  the  Pe- 
ruvian Heliotrope. 

Eighth  Pair  of  Xerves.  See 
Pkeumo-Gastric. 

E-jac'u-laiis.*    "From  e,  "out/'  and 
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Throwing     forth,    or    casting    out. 

Ejaculatory. 

E-jae-n-Ia'tor.   •/rt*.*       [From    the 

same.]    Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  penis. 
Sec  Accelerator. 

E-jae'u-la-to-ry.  [Ejaeulato'rins ; 

from    the    same.]      Ejecting,    or    having 
power  to  eject. 

Ejaculatory    Duets.     See    Ductus 

E.JACl  LATORIIS. 

E-jec'tion.  [Ejcc'tio,  o'ni*;  from 
eji'cio,  ejrr'tum,  to  "throw  or  thrust 
out."]  The  act  or  process  of  discharging 
anv  thing  from  the  body. 

Ek.     See  Ec. 

Elaeagnaeea?.*  el-e-ag-na'she-e,  or 
El-re-ag-'ni.--  A  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous trees  and  shrubs,  dispersed 
ihrough  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere. 
It  includes  the  £7arri  </«?<*,  or  Oleaster. 

El-a?-ag-'iii,::  the  plural  of  El-se-ag'- 
nns  ( "  Oleaster''),  forming  the  Jussituan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Eljbagkacejb. 

El-se-op'ten.  [From  e>aiov,  "oil" 
and  -rr}i>6<;,  "flying"  or  "fleeting,"  hence 
'•volatile."]  The  liquid  portion  of  a 
V'  latile  oil.  The  concrete  portion  is 
called  stearopten.  The  volatile  oils  when 
exposed  to  cold  generally  separate  into 
a  solid  and  liquid  portion,  showing  that 
they  are  mixtures  of  two  oils  differing  in 
fluidity. 

El-a?-o-sac'eha-ra.*  [From  fraov, 
"oil,"  and  sac'ehari.m.  " sugar."]  The 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  volatile  oils 
and  sugar. 

El'a-in.  [Elai'na :  from  tXaiov,  "  oil."] 
The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats. 

El-ai-OBii'e-ter.  [Elaiom'etrnm.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  adul- 
teration of  olive  oil. 

El'a-is  Guineen'sis*  (gin-e-en'sis). 
The  Guinea  palm-tree,  which  yields  the 
palm-oil,  and,  it  is  said,  the  best  kind 
of  palm-wine. 

Elaopten.     See  El.eoptex. 

E-las  tie.  [Elas'tiens.  See  Elas- 
ticity.] Having  the  property  of  elas- 
ticity, or  springiness. 

Elastic  Gum,  or  Indian  Robber. 
See  Caoutchouc. 

E-las'ti-ein.  [Elastici'na:  from 
elas'ticnSj  " elastic."]  The  peculiar  s<  lid 
material  of  the  elastic  tissue.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  insolubility  in  all  ordi- 
nary menstrua. 

El-as-tic'i-ty.  [From  tXaincj.  to 
" drive,"  to  "strike"  or  u  impel,"  as  the 
string  of  a  bow  impels  the  a.row  ]     A 
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property  by  which  bodies  return  forcibly 
and  of  themselves  to  the  same  form  or 
dimensions  they  possessed  before  their 
displacement  or  compression  by  external 
force. 

E-lat'er-in.  [Elateri'na.]  A  crys- 
tallizable  matter,  distinct  from  Elatin, 
found  iu  the  juice  of  Elaterium. 

El-a-te'ri-um.*  [From  IXavvoi,  to 
"drive,"  to  "drive  through,"  referring 
to  its  violent  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal.]  The  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of 
the  fecula  of  the  Momor'dica  elate'rium, 
otherwise  called  the  Ecba'lium  officina'- 
rum  (or  officinale). 

Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogue 
cathartic.  In  over-doses,  it  operates 
with  extreme  violence  both  on  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  sometimes  causes 
death. 

Era-tin.  [Elati'na.]  The  active 
principle  of  Elaterium. 

Elatinaceae,*  el-a-tin-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  annual  plants,  found  in 
marshes  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  includes  Elati'ne  (Water-Pepper). 

Elatio,*  e-la'she-o.  [From  ef'fero, 
ela'tum,  to  "carry  out,*'  to  ''carry  be- 
yond bounds,"  to  "transport."]  Quix- 
otism ;  a  species  of  mental  extrava- 
gance. 

El'a-yl.  [From  iXaiov,  "oil,"  and  v\rjy 
"material."]  The  name  given  by  Ber- 
zelius  to  hydruret  of  acetyl,  otherwise 
called  olefiant  gas  and  etherine. 

Elbow.  [Lat.  Cu'bitns;  Fr.  Coude, 
kood.]  Originally,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  arm  when  bent  on  the  fore-arm. 
Commonly  applied  to  the  articulation 
of  the  arm  with  the  fore -arm.  More 
particularly  it  denotes  the  projection  of 
the  olecranon.  See  Axcox,  and  Ole- 
cranon . 

Elder-Tree.     The  Sambucus  nigra. 

El-e-cam-pane'.  The  Inula  Hele- 
ni 'tun. 

Elect.  =  Elect ua'riumJ*  An  "electu- 
ary." 

E-lec-tric'I-ty.  [Electric'itas,  aftis; 
from  nXetcrpou,  "amber,"  in  which  it  was 
first  observed.]  A  subtile  fluid  or  prin- 
ciple produced  by  the  friction  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  glass,  amber,  sealing- 
wax,  etc.  Electricity  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  amaurosis,  etc  , 
and  has  sometimes  proved  very  useful 
in  such  affection -\ 

Electricity,  Galvanic,  or  Voltaic. 
See  Galvanism. 

E-lec'tro  -  Clieui'i-cal        Action. 


Chemical,,  action  induced  by  electrical 
arrangements. 

Elec'tro-Dy-nam'ics.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  effects  or  phenomena 
of  electricity  in  motion. 

Elec'tro-3Iag-'net-ism.  Magnetism 
excited  or  produced  by  electricity, — usu- 
ally by  galvanic  electricity. 

E-lec'trode.  [From  nXeKTpov,  "am- 
ber," and  ubog,  a  "way."]  In  electro- 
chemical action  the  electrodes  are  the 
surfaces  by  which  the  electricity  passes 
into  or  out  from  other  media,  they  being 
regarded  as  the  roads  or  ways  along 
which  the  electric  fluid  travels. 

E-lec-tro-g-en'e-sis.*  [From  t'iXeKTpou, 
"amber,"  and  yhu,  to  "be  born."]  The 
production  of  electricity. 

E-lec-tro-£en'ic.  [Electrogen'i- 
cus.]      Belonging  to  electrogenesis. 

E-lec-tro-ge'iii-um.*  [From  IjXeK- 
rpovy  "amber."  and  yewaco,  to  "beget."] 
The  unknown  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  electricity :  elec'trogen. 

E-lec-trol'o-g-y.  [Electrolo'gia ; 
from  rtXcKrfjou,  "  amber,"  and  X6yo$,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  on  electricity; 
the  science  of  electricity. 

E-lec-trol'y-sis.*  [From  hXcKrpop, 
"amber,"  and  Xvco,  to  "loosen,"  to  "dis- 
solve."]    Decomposition  by  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-lytes.  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  bodies  which  can  be  decom- 
posed directly  by  electricity. 

E-lec-trom'e-ter.  [Elect  rom'e- 
trum;  from  oXctcrpov,  "amber,"  and  fis- 
rpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
electricity  in  an  electrified  body. 

E-lec-troph'o-rus.*  [From  vXacrpov, 
"amber,"  and  ^opsw,  to  "bear."]  (An 
"electricity-bearer.")  An  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  electric  experiments. 

E-lec'tro-scope.  [Electros 'co- 

pus,  or  Electrosco'pium ;  from  I'iXck- 
rpou,  "amber,"  and  oxottcu),  to  "spy."]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-type.  [From     rjXeKTpov, 

"amber,"  or  "electricity,"  and  tvttos,  a 
"model"  or  "mould."]  The  process  by 
which  facsimile  medals  are  executed  in 
copper  by  means  of  electricity.  It  con- 
sists in  preparing  for  a  negative  plate 
models  or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied, 
and  in  so  arranging  a  battery  or  appa- 
ratus which  generates  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent as  to  deposit  the  metals  in  a  com- 
pact form  oil  the  surface  of  the  mould. 
Electrotype  is  also  used  as  a  verb. 

E-lec'tro-Vital  (or  Xeu'ro  E-le©'- 
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trie)  Our 'rents.  The  name  of  two  elec- 
tric currents  supposed  to  exist  in  ani- 
mals.— the  one  external  and  cutaneous, 
moving  from  the  extremities  to  the 
cerebro-spin&l  axis:  the  other  internal, 
going  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  internal  organs. 

E-lec'trum.  ■  [Gr.  iiXeicrpov.]  A  term 
used  by  the  ancients  for  amber;  also, 
for  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  gold  and 
one  of  silver. 

Elect  uariiim    Aromaticum.     See 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA. 

Electuarium  O^iii.  See  Coxfectio 
Opii. 

Electnariuni    Senna?.      See    Cox- 

FECTIO  SBNNJS. 

E-lec'tn-a-ry.  [Elect  ua'rium; 

from  el'igo,  elec'tum,  to  "choose"  or 
''pick  cut,"  because  some  agreeable  sub- 
stance is  chosen^  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
medicine.]  (Fr.  Electuaire,  a'lek'tii'eR'.) 
A  confection,   or   conserve.     See   Lixc- 

TUS. 

El'e-ments.  [Elemen'ta.]  Ru- 
diments, or  first  principles;  substances 
which  cannot  be  further  decomposed. 

El-e-men'tum, i:  plural  El-e-nien'- 
ta.     See  Elements. 

El'e-nii.-*  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  of  a  concrete  resinous  exuda- 
tion, probably  from  the  Canarium  com- 
mune: chiefly  imported  from  Manilla. 

El-e-phan-ti'a-sis.:;:  [From  tXkcpaq, 
i\i;>avro;,  an  "elephant."]  Applied  to 
two  distinct  diseases  of  quite  different 
character,  now  designated  .as  Elephan- 
tiasis Arabian  and  Elephantiasis  Grscco- 
ru.n. 

Elephaxti'asis  Ab' ahum* (the  "Ele- 
phantiasis of  the  Arabians"),  otherwise 
called  Bucxe'mia,  Barba'does  Leg,  and 
El'ephaxt-Leg.  A  disease  characterized 
by  the  leg  being  much  swollen  and  mis- 
shapen, and  thus  supposed  to  resemble 
that  of  an  elephant. 

Elephaxti'asis  Grjeco'rum.*  ("'  Ele- 
phantiasis of  the  Greeks.")  An  affection 
nearly  allied  to  leprosy,  if  not  the  same 
disease.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized 
by  shining  tubercles  on  the  face,  ears, 
and  extremities,  with  a  thickened,  rugous 
state  of  the  skin,  whence  it  has  been 
termed  Elephant-skin;  also,  Le'pra  Ar' - 
aim  m. 

El-et-ta'ri-a.!-  [From  the  Malay  El- 
ettari,  the  "lesser  cardamom."]  The 
name  of  a  new  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
class  Jlonandria,  natural  order  Zinfjibe- 
racex. 

Eletta'ria  Car-da-mo'mum.*  The 
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lesser  cardamom-plant,  formerly  referred 
to  the  genus  Alpinia. 

Elevatenr,  a'la'vatuit'.  ("Eleva- 
tor.") The  French  for  Lkvai  or,  which  see. 

El-e-va'tor.  [Elevato  rium;  from 
el'evo,  eleca'tntBj  to  "lift  or  raise  up."] 
(Fr.  Eleeatoirc,  a'la'va'twaa'.)  An  in- 
strument for  raising  depressed  portions 
of  bone. 

E-lim'i-nate.  [From  e.  "out  of,"  or 
"out  from,"  and  li'men,  a  "threshold."] 
Literally,  to  "put  out"  or  "expel:" 
hence,  to  "send  forth,"  to  "throw  off," 
to  "set  free."  - 

El-i-qiia'tion.  [Eliqna'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  el' i  quo,  eliqua'tum.  to  "melt 
down"  or  "melt  out."]  The  process  by 
which  one  substance  more  fusible  than 
another  is  separated  from  it  by  applying 
heat  in  a  sufficient  degree. 

E-lix'ir.  [Said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  El-ekser,  or  Al-eksir.  "quint- 
essence."] A  preparation  similar  to  a 
compound  tincture.  Also,  an  extract, 
or  quintessence. 

Elix'ir,  Par-e-gw'ic.  The  Tinctu'ra 
cam'phorse  compos'  ita.     See  Paregoric. 

E-lu-tri-a'tion.  [Elntria'tio,  o'n  is; 
from  elu'trio.  clutria'tum,  to  "washout," 
to  "pour  off."]  The  process  of  pulver- 
izing metallic  ores  or  other  substances, 
and  mixing  them  with  water,  so  that  the 
lighter  parts  are  separated  from  the 
heavier. 

Elytra.     See  Elytrox. 

El-y-tri'tis,  \dis*  [From  eXvtdov,  a 
"sheath,"  the  "vagina."]  Inflammation 
of  the  vagina. 

Ely-tron,1-  plural  El'y-tra.  [Gr. 
eXvrpov ;  from  i\vo),  to  "wrap  up,"  to 
"cover"  or  "conceal.'']  A  sheath;  the 
hard  case  or  shell  which  covers  the 
wings  of  coleopterous  insects.  Also,  the 
vagina. 

Ely-tro-nlas'tie.  [Elytroplas'ti- 
eus.]     Belonging  to  elytroplasty. 

El'y-tro-plas-ty.  [Elytroplas'tia ; 
from  ekvrpo*,  and  i:\aacoi,  to  "form."]  The 
operation  of  closing  a  vesico-vaginai 
fistulous  opening  by  borrowing  a  flap 
from  the  labia .  or  nates. 

El-y-trop-to'sis.*  [From  tkvrf.ov, 
and  -rw<rtf,  a  "falling  down."]  Inversion 
of  the  vagina. 

El'y-trnm,*  plural  El'y-tra.  The 
same  as  Elytrox,  which  see. 

Emaciation.  e-ma-she-a'shun. 

[Emacia'tio, o'nis;  from  ema'cio,  ema- 
cia'tum.  to  "make  lean."]  The  state  of 
being  or  becoming  lean.  See  Atropia, 
and  Marasmus. 
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Email,  a'mal'.  The  French  term  for 
Enamel,  which  see. 

Em-a-na'tion.  [Emana'tio,  o'nis; 
from  e,  "out"  or  "from,"  and  ma' no, 
mana'tum,  to  "flow."]  That  which  flows 
or  proceeds  from  any  substance. 

Emansio,'^ e-man'she-o.  [From  ema'- 
neo,  ernan' 'sum,  to  "remain  out"  or  "ab- 
sent."] Literally,  "absence"  or  "stay- 
ing away."     See  next  article. 

Eman'sio  Men'siumi:  (men'she- 
uin).  Retention  of  the  catamenia.  See 
Amenorrhea. 

E-mar  £  in -ate.  <-  [Emargina'tus; 
from  emar'gino,  to  "take  away  the 
edge."]     Having  a  notch  at  the  margin. 

E-mas'cn-late.  [Emascula'tns : 
from  emas'culo,  emascula'tum,  to  "make 
impotent."  See  Mas.]  Deprived  of  vi- 
rility; incapable  of  generating. 

E-nias-cu-la'tion.  [Emascnla'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  act  of  ren- 
dering impotent  by  injury  or  removal 
of  the  generative  organs. 

Em-balm 'ing-.  [From  en,  "in,"  and 
balm,  a  word  used  somewhat  vaguely  for 
any  "fragrant  ointment"  or  "aromatic 
substance."]  A  process  by  which  a  dead 
body  is  preserved  against  putrefaction. 
This  process  originally  consisted  in  im- 
pregnating the  body  with  balsams  or 
spices. 

Emboitement  (Fr.),  oM'bwat'moNs'. 
[From  boite,  a  "box."]  The  situation 
of  one  box  within  another.  A  term 
used  by  Bonnet  to  designate  that  theory 
of  generation  by  which  thousands  of 
individuals  are  supposed  to  lie  one  within 
the  other,  each  possessing  a  complete 
series  of  organized  parts. 

Em-bo'li-a.*  [From  iv,  "in"  or 
"into,"  and  0dX\<a,  to  "throw,"  to 
"thrust."]  A  term  employed  by  Virchow 
to  denote  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  or 
vein  in  consequence  of  a  piece  or  clot  of 
coagulated  blood  being  lodged  in  it. 
See  Embolus,  and  Thrombosis. 

Em-bol'ic.  [Embol'icus.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Embolia. 

Em'bo-lism.  [Embolis'miis.]  The 
same  as  Embolia,  which  see. 

Em'bo-lus.*  [See  Embolia.]  Lite- 
rally, "any  thing  thrown  or  thrust  in," 
as  a  wedge  or  stopper.  Applied  to  a  piece 
of  coagulum,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  large  vessels  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions, and  has  afterwards  been  forced 
into  one  of  the  smaller  arteries  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  circulation.    See  Thrombus. 

Embonpoint   (Fr.),   6Vb6NQ'pwaN«'. 
Plumpness  or  fulness  of  flesh. 
16* 


Em-bro-ca'tion.       [Embroca'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ep^pexut,  to  "soak."]  A  fluid 
application  for  rubbing  on  any  part. 

Em'bry-o,  ©'his.*  [Gr.  ifi&pvov,  from 
iv,  "  within,"  and  6pvco,  to  "  swell  as  buds," 
to  "grow."]  Literally,  "that  which 
grows  within."  The  foetus  in  utero,  be- 
fore the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  Also, 
the  germ  of  a  plant:  the  corculum. 

Em-bry-oc'to-iiy-  [From  epSpvov,  a 
"foetus,"  and  mba,  to  "kill."]  The 
same  as  Embryotomy. 

Em-bry-og'e-ny.  [From  em'bryo, 
and  yivoi,  to  "  be  born  or  produced."]  The 
formation  or  production  of  an  embryo. 

Em-bry-og'ra-pny.  [Embryo- 

gra'phia;  from  tf&pmv,  a  "foetus,"  and 
ypucpoj,  to  "write/']  A  description  of  the 
foetus. 

Ein-bry-ol'o-gy^  [Embryolo'gia; 
from  ejiSpiw,  a  "foetus,"  and  Adyo?,  a 
"discourse."]     A  treatise  on  the  foetus. 

Em'bry-o-nate.  [Embryona'tus; 
from  em'bryo.]  Having  an  embryo,  germ, 
or  corculum. 

Em-bry-ot'o-my.  [Embryoto'- 
mia;  from  zpop-oj,  a  "foetus,"  and  repvto, 
to  "cut."]  The  destruction  or  separa- 
tion of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  where  circumstances  exist  to  pre- 
vent delivery  in  the  natural  way. 

Eni-bry-nl'ci-a.:;:  [From  epSpvov,  a 
"foetus,"  and  cXkm,  to  "draw."]  The 
drawing  or  extracting  of  the  foetus, 
generally  by  destructive  instruments,  in 
order  to  effect  delivery  :  embryul'cy. 

E-mer'sus.*  [From  emer'go,  emer'- 
sum,  to  "rise  out,"  as  from  water.] 
Applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  that  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Em'er-y.  A  variety  of  Corundum. 
The  powder,  attached  to  brown  paper, 
called  emery-paper,  is  used  for  polishing, 
for  preparing  razor-strops,  etc. 

Eni'e-sis,*  or  E-me'si-a.*  [From 
eueco,  to  "vomit."]     The  act  of  vomiting. 

E-met'ic.  ^  [Emet'icus;  from  the 
same.]  (Fr.  Emctique,  a'ma'tek'.)  Hav- 
ing power  to  excite  vomiting.  Also,  a 
medicine  which  causes  vomiting. 

E-met-i-co-lo'g'i-a.*  [From  emet'i- 
cus,  "emetic,"  and  Aoyoj,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  emetics. 

Em 'e- tin,  or  Em 'e- tine.  [Emeti'- 
na;  from  emet'icus,  "emetic."]  The 
principle  on  which  the  emetic  virtues  of 
ipecacuan  depend. 

Emctique.     See  Emetic. 

Em-et-ol'o-gy.  The  doctrine  or  sci- 
ence of  emetics. 

E-mis  sson.    [Emfs'sio,o';/i'.s/  from 
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e.  "out"  or  "forth,"  and  mit'tn,  mis' sum,  to 
"send"  or  "throw."]     A  sending  forth. 

Eiii-meii'a-gpognie.  [Eiumeuag-o'- 
gus:  from  i^nvia,  the  "menses/'  and 
(i-;(j.  to  "lead  or  carry  away."]  Hav- 
ing power  to  excite  the  discharge  of  the 
catamenia. 

Eui-uie'iil-a.;:  [Gt.  t[xfifivia;  from  iv, 
"in,"  "at."  "by."  and  p$r,  a  "month."] 
The  menses,  or  eatamenial  discharge. 

Em-me-nol  '©-£$'.  [Enimeiiolo  '- 
gia ;  from  tpprjina,  the  "menses,"  and 
A)>os,  a  "discourse."]  That  branch  of 
Physiology  which  treats  of  menstruation. 

E-mol  li-cnt.  [Emol' liens,  plu- 
ral Emollien'tia;  from  emol'tio,  to 
"  soften.'*]  Softening  or  soothing  an 
irritated  surface,  or  one  harsh  from, 
dryness.  Emollient  applications  consist 
chiefly  of  oils,  fomentations,  poultices. etc. 

Eni-pa-the'iua, a? is*  [From t^aQf]q, 
"in  a  passion  or  violent  emotion."]  Un- 
governable passion;  including  excite- 
ment, depression,  and  hair-brained  pas- 
sion, or  the  manie  sans  del  ire  of  Pinel. 

Empetracese.*  em-pe-tra'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs, 
found  in  Europe  and  America. 

Em'phly-sis.*  [From  if,  "in"  or 
'•on."  and  tp\v<ng,  an  "eruption."]  A 
vesicular  tumor  or  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Em-phy'ma,  mtis.*  [From  iv,  "in" 
or  "within,"  and  pita,  to  u produce,"  to 
"grow."]  A  tumor  originating  below 
the  integuments. 

Em-phy-se'ma.  tit  is*  [From  im$s- 
ci'ico.  to  "  inflate."]  A  collection  of  air  in 
the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin,  or 
beneath  the  pleural  and  interlobicular 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Eiu-phy-sem'a-tous.  [Emplty- 
semato'sus:  from  emphysema.]  Of 
the  nature  of  emphysema. 

Em-plr'ic.  [Euipir'icus:  from  f/i- 
TreipiKog,  "experienced,"  "experimental."] 
A  practitioner  whose  skill  is  the  result 
of  mere  experience.  Generally  used 
synonymously  for  a  u quack." 

Em-pir  l-cal.  [Empir'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  an  empiric,  or  to  a  quack. 

Em-pir  i-cisni.  [Empiricis'mus: 
from  iftnttpia,  "experience."]  (Fr.  Empi- 
risme.  oM'pe'rezm'.)  The  knowledge  of 
physic  acquired  by  experience  alone,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  in  which 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  general 
principles  (such  as  the  great  laws  of 
physiology,  chemistry,  etc.)  is  combined 
with  the  knowledge  derived  from  expe- 
rience: commonly  applied,  however,  to 
quackery. 
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Em-plas  Iruin.  plural  I  m-pl;iV- 
Ira.  [Gr.  eftuXaar^ov]  from  if,  "on."  and 
n\daa(o,  to  "form,"  to  "mould."  to 
"spread."]    (Fr.  Empl&tre,  oM'plaiu'.)   A 

plaster  of  any  kind:  usually  formed  of 
a  solid  tenacious  compound,  adhesive  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  human 
body. 

^2^**  The  limits  of  the  present  work 
forbid  the  insertion  of  all  the  Emplastm 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Only  a  few, 
the  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
which  are  comparatively  simple  and 
brief,  are  here  given.  For  the  others 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  pp.  135-142 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Emplas'truni  Ad-lur-si  vuin." 
The  Emplastrlm  Resins,  which  see. 

Emplas'trum  Ar'ni-^se.*  ("Plas- 
ter of  Arnica.")  Take  of  alcoholic  extract 
of  arnica,  a  troyounce  and  a  half,  resin 
plaster,  three  troyounces.  Add  the  ex- 
tract to  the  plaster,  previously  melted  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  and  mix  them. 

Eiiiplas'trum  Pi'cis  Bur-gun  di- 
S»c*  ("Plaster  of  Burgundy  Pitch.") 
Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  seventy-two 
troyounces;  yellow  wax.  six  troyounces. 
Melt  them  together,  strain,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  they  thicken  on  cooling. 

Emplas'trnm  Pi'cis  Cau-a-den'- 
sis.*  ("Plaster  of  Canada  Pitch,  or 
Hemlock  Pitch.")  The  directions  for 
preparing  this  plaster,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients,  are  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  with  the  single  exception 
that  Canada  Pitch  is  substituted  for 
Burgundy  Pitch. 

Emplastrum  Re-si'ua?*  (''Plaster 
of  Resin'*),  commonly  called  Adhesive 
Plaster,  or  Resin  Plaster.  Take  of  resin 
in  fine  powder,  six  troyounces:  plaster 
of  lead,  thirty-six  troyounces.  To  the 
plaster,  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  add 
the  resin,  and  mix  them. 

Emplatre,  oni'plata'.  The  French 
word  for  '"plaster."     See  Emplastrum. 

Em-pres'ma,af/».*  [From  iv,  "with- 
in." and  rpi70cu,  to  "burn."]  Internal  in- 
flammation ;  a  term  employed  in  its  sim- 
ple sense  by  Hippocrates,  and  revived  by 
Dr.  Good  as  a  generic  term  for  all  those 
visceral  inflammati-  ns  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  suffix  -His. 

Em-pros-thot'o-nos.*  [From  ?/c- 
TtpocQev.  "forwards,"  and  reivco,  to 
"stretch."]  Literally.  "  a  stretching  o* 
bonding  forwards."  A  variety  of  Tetanus. 

Eiu-py-e'iua.  a*  is*  [From  »,  "  with- 
in," and  ttvov,  "pus."]  A  collection  cf 
pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
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Ean-py-e'sis.*  [From  ifxirviu),  to  "  sup- 
purate."] A  genus  of  diseases  charac- 
terized by  phlegmonous  pimples,  which 
gradually  fill  with  purulent  fluid :  as 
Variola,   Varicella,  etc. 

Em'py-©-cele.i:  [From  iv,  "in,"  nvov, 
"pus,"  and  K>j\n,  a  "tumor."]  A  collec- 
tion of  pus  within  the  scrotum. 

Em-py.om'pfiia-lus.*  [From  iv, 
"in,"  nvov,  "pus,"  and  dji-pakog,  the 
"navel."]  A  collection  of  pus  about 
the  navel. 

Em-py-reii'ma,  atis.%  [From  e/nTv- 
pzvu>,  to  "kindle."]  A  peculiar  disagree- 
able smell  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter when  burned  in  close  vessels. 

Em-py-reii-mat'ic.  [Eoitpyreii- 
mat'icus.]  Belonging  to  empijreuma. 
E-imil'g'ent.  [Emul'geiis,  en'tis ; 
from  emul'geo,  emul'sum,  to  "milk  out."] 
Straining  through.  Applied  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  kidneys,  supposed  to  strain 
the  serum  through  the  kidneys. 

E-imiTsiii,  or  E-mul'sine.  The 
same  as  Amygdalix,  which  see. 

K-aiml  sion.  [Emul'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  expressed  oil  of 
seeds,  or  kernels,  diffused  through  water 
by  the  medium  of  the  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  fecula  which  they  contain. 

E-muiic'to-ry.  [Emunclo'rius ; 
from  ennui' go,  einunc'tum,  to  "carry  off."] 
Applied  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
body. 

En  (iv).  A  Greek  preposition  signi- 
fying "in,"  or  "within."  Before  b,  m, 
and /;,  it  is  changed  to  in;  as,  Embolus, 
something  which  is  "thrown  into"  the 
arteries,  veins,  etc. 

Ea-ae-o-re'ma,  aha*  [From  haiupio- 
fia:,  to  "float."]  The  nubecula  which 
floats,  or  is  suspended,  in  the  middle  of 
the  urine. 

En -am  el.  (Fr.  Email,  a'maP.)  Avery 
hard,  compact,  white  substance,  investing 
the  crown  of  the  teeth.     See  Tooth. 

En-an-the'sis.*  [From  iv,  and  dvOico,- 
to  "blossom."]  Bash  exanthem,  in- 
cluding scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  nettle- 
rash. 

En-ar-thro'sis.*  [From  iv,  "in," 
and  Spdp&v,  a  "joint."]  The  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  A  variety  of  the  class 
Diarthroses. 

En-can'this.*  [From  iv,  "in,"  and 
icavOo;,  the  "angle  of  the  eye."]  A  small 
red  excrescence  on  the  Garuneula  lach- 
rymal's and  semilunar  fold  of  the  Con- 
junctiva. 

Encanthus.     See  Encaxthis. 
En-ceph-a-la'ta.*     [From    enceph'- 


alon,  the  "brain."]  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Vertebrata,  or  highest  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  animals,  com- 
prising such  as  have  a  brain  enclosed  in 
a  case  of  bone. 

En-cepn-a-li'tis,  idis*  [From  iy- 
KsMXog,  the  "brain."]  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

En-ceph'a-lo-cele.*  [From  iyKe^a- 
\og,  the  "brain,"  and  KrjXri,  a  "tumor."] 
Protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  brain 
through  a  preternatural  opening  in  the 
skull :   Hernia  cerebri. 

En-cepfii'a-loid.  [Encephaloi'- 
des;  from  iyictyaXos,  the  "brain."]  Re- 
sembling the  substance  of  the  brain. 

En-ceph-a-lo-lo'gi-a.:-  [From  iy- 
Ki(pa\og,  the  "brain,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  description  of  the  brain; 
also,  the  science  of  the  brain :  encepha- 
lol'ogy. 

En-cepli-a-lo'ma,  atis.%  [From  iy- 
K£<l>a\og,  the  "brain."]  The  Hernia  cerebri. 
En-cepSi'a-lon.*  [Gr.  eyK£([m\ov;  from 
iyKs$a\o;,  the  "brain."]  The  brain  ;  the 
contents  of  the  skull,  consisting  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  membranes. 

En-cepti-a-lo'sis.*  The  progress  of 
Encephaloma. 

En-cBion-dro'ma,  mis.*  [From  iv, 
"in"  or  "within,"  and  xwSpos,  a  "carti- 
lage."] A  cartilaginous  tumor  or  growth 
proceeding  from  the  bones,  and,  there- 
fore, deep  "within." 

En-cBion'drns.*  [From  iv,  "in," 
and  xo^pog,a, "  cartilage ;"  also,  a  "  grain."] 
Cartilaginous :  enchon'drous.  Also, 
having  grains;  granular. 

En-cyst'ed.  [From  iv,  "in,"  and  kv<t- 
Tig,  a  "bag."]  Enclosed  in  a  cyst,  or  sac. 
En-desn'ic,  En-de'mi-al.  [En« 
deaai'icus,  or  Ende'mius;  from  iv, 
"in,"  and  <%oj,  a  "people,"  a  "district."] 
Belonging  to  a  particular  district. 

En-der'mic,  En-der-mat/ic.  [En- 
der'miens,  or  Endermat'icus ;  from 
iv,  "in"  or  "on,"  and  deppa,  the  "skin."] 
Applied  to  the  method  of  rubbing  medi- 
cines into  the  skin,  or  sprinkling  them 
on  the  denuded  surface  where  a  blister 
has  previously  been  formed. 

En-do-bran-clii-a'tns.*  [From  IV- 
6oj,  "within,"  and  0pay\ia,  "gills."]  En- 
dobran'chiate.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Endobranchia'ta)  to  a  family  of 
Anellata  which  have  no  external  bran- 
chiae. 

En-do-car 'di-al.  [Endocardia'lis ; 
from  Ivhv,  "within,"  and  Kapbia,  tb.9 
"heart."]     Within  the  heart. 
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En-do-car-di  tis,  id  is*  [From  the 
same.]  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart. 

En-do-oar  di-uin.  [From  the  same.] 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

En 'do-carp.  [Endocar'pus ;  from 
tvcov,  "within,"  and  raparri?,  "fruit."] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  a  pericarp;  the jMttomen. 

En-do-gas-iri'tis.  idis*  [From  iv- 
co:\  "  within/'  undyaa-fip,  the  "stomach. "] 
Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

En'do-g*cn.     An  endogenous  plant. 

En-dog'c-iions.  [Endog-'cnus; 

from  tvcov,  "within,"  and  ytvoy,  to  "be 
born/'  to  "grow."]  Applied  to  stems  in 
which  the  new  matter  by  which  they 
increase  in  diameter  is  added  at  the 
centre.  The  palm-tree  is  an  example 
of  an  endogenous  plant. 

En-do-lym'pha.:i:  [From  zvlov,"  with- 
in,'' and  lym'pha)  "water."]  The  small 
portion  of  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear :  en'dolymph. 

En'do-plast.  [Endopla*'ta:  from 
Ivcoy,  ••within."  and  vkamw,  to  "form/'] 
The  contents  of  animal  and  vegetable 
cell?,  consisting  of  vesicular  bodies,  into 
which  much  nitrogen  enters. 

En-do-plcii'ra.*  [From  Ivcoj,  "  with- 
in.'* and  xXevpa,  the  "  side."]  Collectively, 
the  three  coats  of  the  seed,  which  in  the 
ovule  were  the  Tercine,  Quartine,  and 
Quintine. 

En-do-rni'zous.  [Endorhi'zus ; 
from  £.co:\  "within,"  and  pi%6&,  to  "take 
root."]  Having  the  radicle  enclosed  in 
a  sheath. 

En'do-Skcl'c-ton.  [From  tv?oi>, 
"within,"  and  ckcXztov,  a  "skeleton."] 
The  ordinary  skeleton  of  Vertebrata. 

En-do* 'en ic.  [Endos'niicns.]  Be- 
longing to  end  osmose. 

En-dos-mom'c-tcr.  [Endosmom'- 
etruni;  from  endosmo' sis,  and  plrpo-j,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing the  gradual  progress  of  cndosmose. 

En-dos-niose  .  [Endosmo'*!*: 

from  z:>fov,  "in"  or  "within,"  and  uapog, 
"impulsion."]  A  peculiar  movement  in 
liquids  separated  by  a  membrane,  by 
which  the  rarer  fluid  passe3  through  the 
membranous  partition  into  the  cavity 
containing  the  denser  fluid.  This  term 
is  given  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ab- 
sorbed internally. 

En'do-sperm.  [Endosper'ma,  sttis; 
from  tveov,  "  within,"  and  c-rtppa,  a  "  seed."] 
The  albumen  between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo. 
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En 'dos- tonic.    [Endos  t oma,  wis  ; 

from  iv6ovf  "within,"  and  c-opu,  a 
"mouth."]  The  inner  opening  of  tho 
0  vula. 

Eii'dos-tomc.  [Endosto'ma.  a//»; 
fnan  t/cW,  "within,"  and  osteo'ma.]  A 
chronic  tumor  within  a  bone. 

Endnit.     See  Coated. 

Enccia.-  e-ne'she-a.  [From  ifrvoofr, 
"  continuous."]  A  generic  term  employed 
by  Dr.  Good  to  denote  continued  fever. 

En'c-ina.  wtfia*  [From  ivir,pLi,  to  "in- 
ject."] A  medicine  thrown  into  the 
rectum;  a  clyster,  or  glyster;  an  injec- 
tion. 

En-cp-i-dcr'mic.  [From  tv,  "on," 
and  epider'mis,  the  "cuticle."]  A  term 
denoting  the  application  of  medicines, 
such  as  plasters,  blisters,  etc.,  to  the 
skin.     See  Endermic. 

En'cr-gy.  [Encr'g*ia;  from  hvzpytoj, 
to  "be  active."]  The  force  exercised  by 
any  power :  as,  nervous  energy,  vital 
energy,  etc. 

E-iicr'vat-ing*  (or  en'er-viit-ing). 
[Encr'vans:  from  ener'vo,  enerva'tum, 
to  "weaken."]  Destroying  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  system. 

E-ncr'vis,*  E-iicr'vi-ns.:;:  [From 
e,  negative,  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."] 
Having  no  rib,  or  nerve  :  ener'vious. 

Enfant,  Enfanoe.  See  Infant,  and 
Infancy. 

Engclnrc,  onzVIur'.  The  French 
term  lor  Chilblain,  which  see. 

En-g'org'c'niciit.  [From  the  French 
engorger,  to  "choke  up."]  A  state  of 
vascular  congestion. 

En-nc-a-g-yii  i-ons,  or  En-ne-ag*'- 
yn-ons.  [Enncag-yn'ins;  from  iwca, 
'•nine,"  and  ywfjf  a  "woman"  or  "fe- 
male."] Applied  to  an  order  of  plants 
having  nine  pistils. 

En-iic-aii'dri-a.* [From hvca,  "nine," 
and  dsrip,  "man"  or  "male."]  The  ninth 
class  of  plants  in  Linnceus's  system,  com- 
prising those  which  have  nine  stamens. 

En-nc-a-pct  a-lons.  [Enncapct '- 
alns;  from  unrta,  ''nine."  and  ttctoXov,  a 
"petal."]     Having  nine  petals. 

Ennni  (Fr.),  anvwe'.  Weariness:  irk- 
someness ;  languor  of  mind  from  tho 
lack  of  occupation. 

E-node'.  [Eno'dis;  from  e,  nega- 
tive, and  no' d >ts,  a  "knot."]  Having  no 
knots,  or  joints. 

En-os-  to  'sis.  *  [From  cv,  "in,"  and 
oarioj,  a  "  bone."]  A  tumor  occurring  in 
the  medullary  canal  of  a  bone. 

Ens.  [The  present  participle  of  es'se, 
to    "be."]     A   term    in    Chemistry    de- 
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noting  a  substance  supposed  to  contain 
in  a  small  compass  all  the  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

En  sate.  [Ensa'tns;  from  en'sis,  a 
"sword."]  Having  the  form  of  a  sword. 
Applied  to  an  order  or  division  of  plants. 

En'sf-f  arm.  [Ensifor'mis :  from 
en'sis,  a  "sword."]  Like  a  sword.  See 
Xiphoid. 

En 'si  for  in  Car'ti-lage.  The  carti- 
laginous extremity  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone. 

Ens  Mar'tis,*  Fer'rum  Am-mo- 
nl-a'tum.*  Ammoniated  iron,  or  mar- 
tial flowers  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  iron. 

Ens-pri'mnm.*  A  name  given  by 
the  alchemists  to  a  tincture  which  they 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  transmu- 
ting the  metals. 

Ens  Ven'e-ris.*  [From  Ve'nus,  an 
alchemical  name  for  "copper."]  The 
ancient  designation  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  copper. 

En-ta'si-a.*  [From  zvraaig,  a  "vio- 
lent straining."]  Applied  by  Good  as  a 
generic  name  for  trismus,  tetanus,  etc. 

En'ta-sis.*  [From  Ivrtivta,  to  ''stretch."] 
A  term  denoting  tension,  and  applied  by 
Good  to  constrictive  spasm,  cramp, 
locked-jaw,  etc. 

En'ter-a.*  [From  zvrzpa,  the  plural 
of  zv-zpoj,  an  "intestine."]  The  bowels, 
or  intestines. 

En-ter-al'gl-a.*  [From  zvrzpov,  an 
"intestine,"  and  ahyo;,  "pain."]  En'- 
teralgy.     Nervous  pain  in  the  bowels. 

En-ter'ic.  [Enter'icus :  from  zvtz- 
poi>,  an  "intestine."]  (Fr.  Enterique,  on«x- 
ta'rek'.)     Belonging  to  the  intestines. 

En-ter'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  An 
order  in  Good's  Nosology,  comprising 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

En-ter-i'tis,  idis*  [From  the  same.] 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class  Pyrexise, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

En'ter-o-^ele.*  [From  zvrzpov,  an 
" intestine,"  and v^A*?,  a  "tumor."]  Hernia 
in  which  a  portion  of  intestine  is  pro- 
truded. 

En-ter-og'ra-phy.  [Enterogra'- 
phia:  from  zvrzpov,  an  "intestine,"  and 
ypi'poy,  to  "describe."]  A  description  of 
the  intestines. 

En-ter-o-li-thi'a-sis.*  [From  zvrz- 
pov, an  "intestine,"  and  \idicnig,  "forma- 
tion of  stone."]  The  formation  of  intes- 
tinal concretions. 

Eii-ter-ori-thus.*  [From  zvrzpov,  an 
"intestine,"  and  \idog,  a  "stone."]     Any 


kind   of    concretion    generated    in    the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

En-ter-ol  'o-gy.  [Enterolo'gia ; 
from  zvrzpov,  an  ''intestine,"  and  Adyoj,  a 
"  discourse."]  That  branch  of  science 
(anatomical  or-  physiological)  which 
treats  of  the  intestines. 

En-ter-or 'a-phy.  [En terora'pnia ; 
from  zvrzpov,  an  "intestine,"  and  pacpfi,  a 
"  suture."]  The  stitching  or  sewing  to- 
gether of  the  divided  edges  of  the  intes- 
tine. 

En'ter-or-rha'gi-a.*  [From  zvrzpov, 
an  "intestine,"  and  pfiyvvpa,  to  "burst 
forth."]     Intestinal  haemorrhage. 

En'ter-or-rhoe'a.*  [From  zvrzpov, 
an  "intestine,"  and  p&o,  to  "flow."] 
Undue  increase  of  the  mucous  secretion 
of  the  intestines. 

En-ter-os'-ehe-o-^ele.*  [From  ivre- 
pov,  an  "intestine,"  6j\zoj,  the  "scrotum," 
and  KfiXri,  a  "tumor."]     Scrotal  hernia. 

En-ter-ot'o-my.  [Enteroto'mia; 
from  zvrzpov,  an  "intestine,"  and  rz/jivu), 
to  "cut."]  Any  cutting  operation  on 
the  intestines. 

En-ter-o-zo'on.*  [From  zvrzpo>.  an 
"intestine,"  and  t>wov,  an  "animal."] 
An  animal  living  in  the  intestines. 

En-thet'ic.  [Entnet'icns ;  from 
zu,  "in,"  and  riBrjpa,  to  "place."]  Applied 
to  diseases  arising  from  a  morbific  virus 
being  placed  or  implanted  in  the  system, 
as  syphilis,  leprosy,  etc. 

En-to-mog'ra-ptiy.  [Entomogra'- 
phia;  from  Ivto\iov,  an  "insect,"  and 
ypdipo),  to  "write."]  A  description  of  in- 
sects. 

En'to-moid.  [Entomoi'des;  from 
zvropLov,  an  "insect,"  and  zldog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  an  insect. 

Entomoline.     See  Chitina. 

En-to-mol'o-gy.  [Entomolo'gia; 
from  zvTop.ov,  an  "  insect,"  and  Adyoj,  a 
"discourse."]     The  science  of  insects. 

En-to-mom'e-ter.  [Entomom'- 
etrum;  from  zvropov,  an  "insect,"  and 
picrpou,  a  "measure."]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  parts  of  insects. 

En-to-moph'a-gons.  [Entomoph'- 
agus;  from  zvrop.o>,  an  "insect,"  and 
0.iya),  to  "eat."]  Eating,  or  feeding  on, 
insects. 

En-to-mos'tra-cous.  [Entomos'- 
tracus:  from  zvrop\ov,  an  "insect,"  and 
ooTpaKOj,  a  "  shell."]  Insects  with  shells. 
Applied  to  a  class  or  division  of  Crustacea. 
En-to-mot'o-my.  [Entomoto'niia 
from  zvto/jiov,  an  "insect,"  and  rkjxvoi,  t# 
"  cut."]     The  dissection  of  insects. 

En-toph  'y-tous.      [Entoph'ytus 
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from  cvToq, "  within,"  and  <pvr6v,  a M  plant."] 
Growing  within  a  plant.  Applied  to 
parasitica]  fungi. 

Kn-top-ter'.y-soid.  [Entoptery- 
goi'des;  from  ivTo^,  •*  within."  nndptery- 
yoi'rf'.s.]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  internal 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Eii-to-zo'a.*  the  plural  of  EntozOOK. 

En-to-z©'on.;:  [From  ivroq,  "with- 
in," and  vwo./,  an  "animal."]  An  animal 
that  lives,  within  another.  Applied  in 
the  plural  (Entozo'a)  to  a  class  or  di- 
vision of  radiated  animals.  Among  the 
most  important  and  common  Entozoa 
are  the  Tx'nia  so' Hum  (the  ordinary 
tape-worm),  the  As'caris  lumbricoi' desy 
the  As'caris  vermicula' ris  (or  thread- 
worm), an  1  the  Dis'toma  hepat'icum. 

Eii-tro'pi-iim.:;:  [From  hv,  "in,"  and 
TpcTTio,  to  "turn."]  A  disease  in  which 
the  eyelash  and  eyelid  are  turned  in  to- 
wards the  eyeball. 

E-nu'cle-ate.  [Ennclea'ttis:  from 
e,  "out  of,"  and  nu'cleus,  a  "kernel."] 
Applied  to  tumors  taken  from  the  sub- 
stance in  which  they  were  imbedded, 
like  a  kernel  from  its  shell. 

En-u-re'sis.*  [From  evoyeio,  to  "be 
incontinent  of  urine."]  Incontinency 
of  urine.  A  genus  of  the  order  Apoce- 
noscs,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

E'o-cene.  [From  tag,  the  "dawn." 
and  Kaivdg,  "recent."]  The  lower  tertiary 
strata,  regarded  as  the  beginning  or 
dawn  of  the  existing  (or  recent)  condition 
of  creation,  on  account  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  living  species  of  animals  found 
in  them. 

Epacridacea?,*  e-pak-re-da'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  Exogens.  mostly 
shrubs,  found  in  Australia  and  Polynesia. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers. 

Ep-aii'e-tus.*  [From  i~avir)ixi,  to 
" relax,"  to  "remit."]  A  term  denoting 
"remittent,"  and  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to 
remittent  fever,  including  the  mild  form, 
the  malignant  form,  and  hectic  fever. 

Ep-en-^e-plial  'ic.  [Epeiieeptial'- 
icus;  from  few,  "upon."  and  LyKh[>d\oq, 
the  " brain."]  Situated  on  or  over  the 
contents  of  the  head  or  the  brain.  Ap- 
plied the  same  as  Neuroccipital. 

Ep-en'«15r-m»9  »''*•*  [From  trev&ka,  to 
"clothe  upon,"  to  "cover."]  Literally, 
an  "upper  garment."  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  also, 
that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

E^tBa'e-lis,-      plural      E-ptiel'i-des. 
[From  i-i,  "upon,"  and  -',Ato>,  the  "sun."] 
Freckles.     Sec  ^Estates. 
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E-phem'e-ra.*  [From  hri,  "for," 
and  iifispa,  a  "day."]  A  fever  which  runs 
its  course  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages  in  twelve  hours. 

Ephemera,  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  insects  (popularly  called  the  "day- 
fly"),  the  entire  period  of  whose  exist- 
ence, in  their  perfect  state,  is  only  about 
twenty-four  hours. 

E-phem'e-ral.  [Ephem'eriis:  from 
the  same.]  Enduring  one  day.  See 
Ephemera. 

Epli-I-al'tes.*  [From  vpdXkopai,  to 
"leap  upon."]  Nightmare,  or  incubus: 
a  distressing  state  of  feeling  during 
sleep,  as  of  fright,  and  inability  to  call 
for  help:    Ontirorfyn'ia  gra'vans. 

•Eph-I-dro'sis.*  [From  h-i,  inten- 
sive, and  Icpoio,  to  "sweat."]  Violent, 
.morbid  perspiration.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Apocenoeee,  class  Locales,  of  Cul- 
len's Nosology. 

Eptiippium.     See  Sella  Turcica. 

Ep'i.  A  Greek  preposition  signifying 
"on"  or  "upon,"  "over,"  "at,"  "by," 
"for."  "after."  It  is  sometimes  inten- 
sive. The  final  t  is  generally  dropped 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  with  h,  as  Epencephalic  for  Epiewe- 
phalic;  Ephidrofti*  for  Ephikidrosit,  etc. 

Ep'I-aii.  The  same  as  Frambcesia, 
which  see. 

Ep-I-hran'-etii-al.  [Epibrancliia'- 
lis;  from  fen,  "upon,"  and  branrhin'Hs, 
"branchial."]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  branchial  arch. 

Ep-I-can'tlius.*  [From  art,  "upon," 
and  KavBoq,  the  "corner  of  the  eye."]  A 
fold  of  skin  covering  the  inner  canthus. 

Ep'I-carp.  [Epicar'pus;  from  brl, 
"upon,"  and  Kaprog,  "fruit."]  The  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  pericarp,  commonly 
called  the  skin  of  fruits. 

Ep-i-car'pl-um.*  The  same  as  E  pi- 
carp,  which  see. 

Ep-i-ehro'sis.*  [From  art,  " upon," 
and  xpaZto,  to  "paint."]  A  macular  01 
spotted  state  of  the  skin,  or  a  simple 
discoloration  of  its  surface. 

Ep-I-col'ic.  [Epicol'icns;  from 
eh*,  "upon,"  and  kmXbv,  the  "colon."] 
Over  the  course  of  the  colon  on  each  side. 

Ep-i-con'dyle.  [Epicon'dylits; 
from  art,  "upon,"  and  Kovir\oq.  a  "con- 
dyle."] The  external  protuberance  of 
the  inferior  end  of  the  Os  humeri. 

Ep-I-co-rol'le-us.*  [From     ftrf, 

"upon,"  and  carol' la,  aucorol."]  Ap- 
plied to  monopetalous,  dicotyledonous 
plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  epigyn- 
ous,  or  inserted  above  the  ovary. 
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Ep-I-cra/ni-al.  [Epicra'nins.] 

Situated  on  the  cranium;  belonging  to 
the  epicranium. 

Ep-i-cra'ni-um.*  [From  em,  "upon," 
and  KpaAou,  the  '•cranium."]  The  in- 
teguments, aponeurosis,  and  muscular 
expansion  upon  the  cranium  ;  the  scalp. 

Ep-I-cra'ni-us.*  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  occipito  -frontalis  muscle, 
from  its  covering  the  cranium. 

Ep-I-dem'ic.  [Epidein'icus;  from 
fen,  ''upon,"  and  6np.o;,  a  "people."]  Ap- 
plied to  any  disease  which  seems  to  be 
upon  the  entire  population  of  a  country 
at  one  time,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  sporadic  disease  (or  that  which 
occurs  in  insulated  cases),  and,  on  the 
other,  from  endemic  disease,  or  that  which 
is  limited  to  a  particular  district. 

Ep-i-dem-I-og'ra-pliy.  [Epidem- 
iogra'phia;  from  epide'mia,  "epidemic 
diseases, "  and  ypwpu),  to  "write."]  A 
description  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep-I-dem-i-ol'o-gy.  [Epidemio- 
lo'gia;  from  epide'mia,  "epidemic  dis- 
eases," and  \6yo;,  a  "discourse."]  A 
dissertation  on  epidemic  diseases;  the 
science  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep'i-dem-y.  [Epide'mia;  from  fen, 
"upon,"  and  bnyio;,  a  "people."]  An 
epidemic  disease. 

Ep-i-der'mic.  [Epider'  miens.] 
Belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

Epidermidoid.     See  Epidermoid. 

Ep-i-der'mis,  ltfts.*  [From  erf, 
"upm,"  and  Ssppa,  the  "skin."]  The 
external  covering  of  the  body;  the  cuti- 
cle, or  scarf-skin.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  thin  membrane  covering  every  part 
of  the  plant;  also,  the  outer  covering  of 
grasses. 

Ep-i-iler'moid.  [Epidermoi'des ; 
from  epider' mis,  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  the  epidermis. 

Ep-i-riid'y-mis,  idis.*  [From  fen, 
"upon,"  and  Sid-ipti,  the  "testicles."]  An 
oblong  substance  formed  by  numerous 
convolutions  of  the  Va»  deferens,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle 
by  vessels,  and  the  reflected  layer  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Ep-I-g-as-tral'^i-a.-'-  [From  epigas'- 
t fin m,  and  aXyo;,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the 
epigastrium. 

Ep-i-gas'tric.  [Epig-as'tricus.] 

Belonging  to  the  epigastrium. 

Ep-I-g-as'tri-um.--  [From     em\ 

"upon,"  and  yairf\p,  the  "stomach."] 
That  part  of  the  abdomen  immediately 
over  the  stomach. 

Ep-i-^e'aii,    or    Ep-i-ge'al.     [Epi- 


ge'us;  from  fen,  "upon"  or  "above,'' 
and  yrj,  the  "earth."]  Applied  to  cotyle- 
dons that  make  their  way  above  ground, 
and  appear  like  leaves. 

Ep-i-£en'e-sis.*  [From  em,  "at," 
"on,"  or  "after,"  and  yiuopai,  to  "be 
born,"  implying  that  the  existence  of 
the  new  being  commences  at  or  after  the 
act  of  conception;  while  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  germ  is  implied  in  the  other 
theories  stated  below.]  The  theory  that 
the  embryo  is  the  joint  production  of 
both  sexes,  as  distinguished  either  from 
the  doctrine  that  the  male  parent  fur- 
nishes the  germ  and  the  female  simply 
the  nidus,  or  resting-place,  in  which  it  is 
nourished;  or  from  the  theory  that  the 
female  furnishes  the  germ,  which  is 
merely  quickened  by  the  influence  of  the 
male.     See  Generation. 

Ep-i-g-lot'tic.  [Epiglot'ticus.] 

Belonging  to  the  epiglottis. 

Ep-i-glot-tid 'e-us. *  [From  epig lot'- 
tis.]    The  same  as  -Epiglottic,  which  see. 

Ep-I-glot'tis,  ldin.%  [From  fen, 
"upon,"  and  yXtarrig,  the  "glottis,"  or 
"entrance  to  the  windpipe."]  The  car- 
tilage at  the  root  of  the  tongue  which 
forms  a  lid  .or  cover  for  the  aperture  of 
the  windpipe. 

Ep-ig-'y-nous.  [Epig-'yims;  from 
em,  "above,"  and  ywfj,  a  " female ;"  re- 
ferring to  the  female  portion  of  the 
flower.]  Applied  to  stamens  when  in- 
serted above  the  ovary. 

Ep-I-hy'al.  [From  em,  "upon"  or 
"above,"  and  hyoi'des,  "hyoicl."]  Ap- 
plied by  Owen  to  a  triangular  piece  of 
bone,  pretty  constant  in  fishes,  whL'h 
articulates  above  to  the  Stylohyal. 

Epilampsis,  or  Epilampsia.  See 
Eclampsia. 

Ep-I-lep'sy.  [Epilepsia:  from  e\i- 
Xi^auco,  to  "seize  upon."]  A  disease 
which  attacks  persons  suddenly,  con- 
sisting of  convulsions,  with  coma,  and 
generally  frothing  at  the  mouth;  the 
falling  sickness.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Spasm i,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology. 

Ep-i-lep'tic.  [Epilep'ticus.]  Be- 
longing to  epilepsy. 

Epileptics  Aura?.  See  Aura  E pi- 
le ptica. 

Ep-i-lep-ti-for'mis.*  [From  epi- 
lep'sia.]     Like  epilepsy  :  epileptiform. 

Ep-I-lep'toid.  [Epileptoi'des ; 

from  epiJep'sia,  and  elco;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  epilepsy. 

Ep-I-me'rus.*  [From  em,  "upon." 
and    fi'pog,    the    "thigh."]      One    of    th« 
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lateral  pieces  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

Epinc  (Fr.),  a*pen'.     iSce  Spine. 

Ep-i-nyc'tis.  *  plural  Ep-I-nyc'tl- 
tles.  [From  eot,  ''on,"  "at,"'  or  "by."] 
Eruptions  which  appear  on  the  skin  by 
bight  and  disappear  during  the  day. 

Ep-i-pet'a-lous.  [Epipeta'leus, 
Epipct  alus:  from  eot,  "upon,"  and  -t- 
raXoy,  a  "petal."]   Situated  on  the  petals. 

Ep-i-plilce'iim.*  [From  eot,  "upon," 
and  <p\oi6s,  "bark."]  The  layer  of  bark 
next  the  epidermis. 

E-pipIi'o-ra.;:  [From  cTrKpcpofjiai,  to 
"be  borne  upon,"  to  "rush  upon  as  a 
flood."]  A  superabundant  secretion  of 
tears.  A  genus  of  the  order  Aj)ocenoses, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  Also, 
an  overflowing  of  tears  in  consequence 
of  an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 

Ep-i-phra^'ma,  aft*.*  [From  art, 
"  upon,"  and  Qpaypia,  a  "  partition."] 
The  slender  membrane  which  sometimes 
shuts  the  peristoma  of  mosses. 

Ep-I-pliyl-lo-sper'mous.  [Epi- 
pliyllosper'mus;  from  eot,  "upon," 
<v\\o:>,  a  "leaf,"  and  (nrepfxa,  a  "seed."] 
Having  seeds  on  the  leaves. 

Ep-1-phyl'lous.  [EpipJiyl'lws ; 
from  frrt,  "upon,"  and  c't'AAoy,  a  "leaf."] 
Applied  to  flowers  which  grow  on  the 
surface  of  a  leaf,  and  also  to  parasitical 
fungi  on  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 

E-piph'y-sis,*  plural  E-piph-y-ses. 
[From  eot,  "upon,"  and  <pvco,  to  "pro- 
duce," to  "grow."]  A  piece  of  bone 
growing  upon  another,  as  the  bulky  ex- 
tremities of  long  bones,  which  exist,  for 
a  time,  separate  from  the  shaft. 

Ep'I-phyte.  [Epiph'yton;  from 
i-ni,  "upon,"  and  (pvrov,  a  "plant"  or 
"germen."]  A  parasitic  plant  or  fun- 
gus, which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  other 
plants. 

Ep-ip'lo-eele.*  [From  i~i~\oov,  the 
"omentum,"  and  Krik-n,  a  "tumor."]  Her- 
nia in  which  a  portion  of  the  omentum 
is  protruded. 

Ep-I-plo'ic.  [Epiplo'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  epiploon,  or  omentum. 

E-pip-lo-is'efri-o-cele.:;:  [From  im- 
r\ooy,  the  "omentum,"  hxiov,  the  "ischi- 
um," and  KliXrj,  "hernia."]  Hernia  in 
which  the  omentum  protrudes  through 
the  ischiadic  foramen. 

Ep-i-plo-i'tis,  idis*  [From  nri'rrAooi/, 
the  "omentum."]  Inflammation  of  the 
epiploon:   also  termed  Omentitis. 

Ep-i-plo-mer'o-eele. *      [From    eot- 
•nXoov,  the  "  omentum,"  fj^pog.  the  "thigh," 
and    KiiXri,  "hernia."]      Femoral  hernia, 
with  protrusion  of  the  omentum. 
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Ep-ip-lom  'plia-lo-cele.  •'•  [From 
bri-Xoos,  the  "omentum,"  dfitpaXds,  the 
"navel,"  and  KnXrj,  "hernia."]  Hernia, 
with  protrusion  of  the  omentum,  at  the 
navel. 

Ep-ip'lo-on.*  [Gr.  lm-n\oov,  "that 
which  is  folded  upon  the  intestines:" 
allied  to  uttAoos-,  "without  fold,"  and 
hm\6oq,  "twofold."]  The  omentum,  or 
epiploon.     See  Omentum. 

Ep-I-plos'elie-o-cele.*  [From  tiri- 
•kXoov,  the  "omentum,"  bcx^ov.  the  "scro- 
tum," and  k>]\t),  "hernia."]  Hernia,  with 
a  portion  of  omentum,  in  the  scrotum. 

E-pis'che-sis,*  plural  E-pis '-die- 
ses. [Gr.  Ittigxick;  :  from  iiri\u),  to  "hold 
up,"  to  "checK,"  to  "restrain."]  A  sup- 
pression of  excretions.  An  order  of  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ep-I-spa'<li-as.*  [From  eot,  "upon," 
and  (rrrdCu),  to  "pierce  through."]  An  un- 
natural perforation  of  the  penis,  the  ure- 
thra terminating  on  the  upper  part  of  it. 

Ep-i  -spas  'tic.  [Epispas'ticus ; 

from  imoTraw,  to  "  draw  upon,"  or  simply 
to  "draw."]  (Fr.  Epi^pastique,  a'pe  - 
spas'tek'.)  Literally,  "drawing."  Pro- 
ducing a  serous  or  puriform  discharge, 
by  exciting  previous  inflammation:  on 
the  principle  of  derivation  or  revulsion. 

Epispastique.     See  E  pi  spastic. 

Ep'i-sperm.  [Episper'ma,  sktis; 
from  eot,  "upon,"  and  (nrcfua,  a  "seed."] 
The  whole  integuments  of  a  seed  taken 
together. 

Ep-1-staph-y-Ii'niis.*  [From  tn, 
"upon,"  and  cratpvhi,  the  "uvula."]  Be- 
longing to  the  uvula:  epistaph'yline. 

Ep-I-stax'is.*  [From  hrmr&jo,  to 
"distil."]  Bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Hsemorrhayize,  class  Pyrexiae, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ep-i-ster'nal.  [Episterna'lis; 

from  eot,  "upon,"  and  ster'mtw,  the 
"breast-bone."]  Upon  or  above  the 
sternum. 

Ep-i-tlie'li-al.  [Epithe'lins.]  Be- 
longing to  the  epithelium. 

Ep-i-the'li-um.*  [From  eot,  "upon," 
and  6r)\ri,  the  "nipple."]  The  cuticle 
covering  the  nipple,  or  any  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Ep'i-them.  [Epith 'ema,  ntis;  from 
on,  "upon,"  and  riOripi,  to  "place."]  A 
term  applied  to  any  kind  of  external 
application  not  comprised  under  the 
head  of  ointments  or  blisters,  such  as 
poultices,  fomentations,  etc. 

Ep-i-tym'pa-nic.  [Epitympan  '- 
icus;  from  eot,  "upon,"  and  tym'pan- 
um.]      Applied   by  Owen  to  the  upper- 
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most  subdivision  of  the  tympanic  pedicle 
which  supports  the  mandible  in  fishes. 

Ep-I-z©'©ii,:;:  plural  Ep-I-zo'a.  The 
same  as  Ectozoon,  which  see. 

Ep-I-zo-ot/ic.  [Epizoot'icus;  from 
vni,  "upon"  or  "against,"  and  <coo^,  an 
"animal. "J  Applied  to  contagious  dis- 
ease attacking  numbers  of  cattle  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Ep-I-zo'o-ty.  [Epizoo'tia.]  Epi- 
zootic diseaso. 

Eponge,  a/poxzh'.  The  French  term 
for  Sponge,  which  see. 

Epsom  Salts.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.    See  Magnesia  Sulphas. 

Ep-u  lis,  idia*  [From  art,  "upon," 
and  ov\a,  the  "gums."]  A  small  swell- 
ing on  the  gums. 

Ep-u-lot'ic.  [Epulot'icws ;  from 
bro')\6(j,  to  "cicatrize."]  Having  power 
to  cicatrize. 

Epurge,  a^puRzh'.  The  French  term 
for  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  which  see. 

E-qua'tor.  [^Equator,  o'r  is;  from 
^ quo,  aequo,' turn,  to  "make  equal."]  A 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  equidistant 
from  the  two  poles,  and  separating  the 
globe  into  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. 

Eq'ul-dae.*  [From  e'qmia,  a  "horse."] 
Applied  to  a  family  of  Mammals  having 
the  horse  for  its  type. 

E-qui-lih'ri-um.  [iEquilib'rinm ; 


from 


que, 


equally,"    and    li'bro,    to 


"balance."]  Equipoise.  Often  applied 
to  the  equality  of  temperature  which  all 
bodies  on  the  earth  are  constantly  tend- 
ing to  attain  (see  Caloric),  and  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
its  natural  undisturbed  state. 

E-qui'ni-a.*  [From  e'quus,  a  "rnrse."] 
(Fr.  Morve,  moRV.)  A  disease  of  horses 
called  Farcy,  or  Glanders.     See  Farcy. 

E-qui-noc' tial.  [  JC  quinoctia'lis.] 
Belonging  to  the  equinox. 

E'qui-nox.  [JE  i u  in oe  tin  in  :  from 
fequ'u8,  "equal,"  and  nox,  "night."]  The 
time  when  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  earth. 

Eqiiisetaceav*"  ek-we-se-ta'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants 
(or  Gijmnosperms),  found  in  ditches  and 
moist  places.  It  includes  the  Equise'tum 
(Horse-tail),  which  is  rendered  useful 
for  polishing  furniture,  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  silex  in  the  cuticle. 

Eq-ul-se-ta'ceous.  [Equiseta'- 

ceus.]  Resembling  the  Equisetum.  See 
Equisetace.e. 

Eq'ui-taiit.  [Eq'uitans;  from 
equito,  equita'tum,  to  "ride."]  Lami- 
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nated;  riding,  or  folded  one  upon  an- 
other. 

Eq-itl-ta'tion.  [Equita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  Exercise  on  horseback; 
riding. 

E-quiv'a-lents.  [JEqwivalen'tia; 
from  sequiva' leo,  to  "be  of  like  value."] 
The  system  of  definite  ratios  in  which 
elements  always  confbine,  referred  to  a 
common  standard  reckoned  unity.  Thus, 
1  is  the  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen, 
8  of  oxygen,  28  of  lime,  20  of  magnesia, 
48  of  potash,  54  of  nitric  acid,  and  40 
of  sulphuric  acid:  hence,  if  hydrogen 
combines  with  oxygen,  it  is  always  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  8;  so  if  nitric 
acid  is  saturated  with  lime,  the  com- 
pound (nitrate  of  lime)  will  be  in  the 
proportion  of  54  of  the  acid  to  28  of 
lime;  the  nitrate  of  magnesia,  in  the 
proportion  of  54  of  the  acid  to  20  of  mag- 
nesia, etc.;  so  likewise  when  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  magnesia,  it  is  always 
in  the  proportion  of  40  to  20;  if  with 
potash,  of  40  to  48,  etc. 

Er'bl-um.*  A  newly  -  discovered 
metal,  occurring  along  with  yttria. 

E-rec'tile  Tis'sue.  [Tela  Erec'- 
tilis.  See  next  article.]  A  peculiar  tis- 
sue, susceptible  of  erection,  or  rapid  tur- 
gescence,  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
arteries  and  veins,  the  latter  greatly 
predominating,  with  cells  or  minute  cavi- 
ties communicating  with  each  other. 

E-rec'tor,  o'ris.%  [From  er'igo,  erec'- 
tum,  to  "erect."]  Applied  to  certain 
muscles.    ■ 

Er-e-ma-cau'sis.*  [From  tipc/ia,  by 
"degrees,"  and  Kavois,  a  "burning."] 
The  slow  combustion,  or  oxidation,  to 
which  organic  bodies  are  lia,ble. 

Er'e-thism.  [Erethis'mus ;  from 
cpsdi^o),  to  "irritate."]  The  state  of 
increased  sensibility  and  irritability 
attending  the  early  stage  of  acute  dis- 
eases, or  the  excessive  use  of  mercury. 

Er-e-tliis'iiiiis  Trop'i-cus.* 

("Tropical  Erethism.")  A  name  ap- 
plied by  recent  writers  to  that  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  which  results 
from  a  sunstroke. 

Ergot.     See  Ergot  a. 

Er-go'ta.*  [From  the  French  Ergot, 
eVgo',  "spurred  rye."]  Er'got.  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  |j  of  the  seed,  dis- 
eased by  a  parasitic  fungus,  of  Seca'le 
cerea'le,  or  rye.  Ergot  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  exciting  powerfully  the 
contractile  force  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose.     Its 
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long-continued  use,  however,  is  highly 
dangerous.  Bread  made  of  flour  con- 
taining ergot,  lias  not  un frequently  occa- 
sioned, in  Europe,  fatal  epidemics,  u?u- 
ally  attended  with  dry  gangrene. 

Er'go-tism.  [Ergoife  inus.]  The 
poisonous  effeeta  of  ergot  of  rye. 

Ericaceav*  cr-e-ka'she-e,  or  Er'i- 
ca?.*  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  America,  and  South  Africa.  It  in- 
eludes  the  Arbutus-, Azalea,  Erica(  Ileath), 
Kalmia,  Rhododendron,  and  other  genera 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally 
astringent  and  diuretic. 

E-rigr'er-on.**  [From  lip,"  spring/'  and 
ytptov,  an  "old  man;"  because  it  is  hoary 
in  spring.]  Fleabane.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of 
Eri'j'eron  heterophyl'lum,  and  of  Eriy'- 
eron  Ph iladel'ph ieum. 

Erig/eron  Can-a-den'se.*  Canada 
Fleabane.  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  Erigeron  Cana- 
dense. 

Eriocaulaceav*  e-re-o-kau-la'she-e, 
or  E-ri-o-cau-lo'ne-a?.*  [From  Erio- 
cau'lon,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  found  in 
marshes  in  Australia  and  tropical  Ame- 
rica. 

E-ro'ded.  [Ero'sns;  from  e,  "out," 
and  ro'do,  ro'sutn,  to  u  gnaw."]  A  botani- 
cal term  signifying  ''notched." 

E-ro'dent.  [Ero'dens:  from  the 
same.]      Eating  out,  or  eating  away. 

E-ro'sion.  [Ero'sio,  o'nis;  from 
the  same.]  An  eating  or  gnawing  away. 
Similar  to  Ulceration. 

E-rot'ic.  [Erot'icus;  from  epos, 
epuro;.  ''love."]  Pertaining  to  love; 
arising  from  love. 

E-ro-to-ma'ni-a.*  [From  epcog.'love," 
and  navia,  "madness."]  Melancholy,  or 
madness,  caused  by  love. 

Er-rat'ic.  [Errat'icus:  from  er'ro, 
erra'tum,  to  "wander."]  Wandering; 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

Errenr  de  Lien.     See  Error  Loci. 

Er'rfliine.  [ErrBii'nus;  from  iv, 
"in."  and  piv.  the  "nose."]  A  medicine 
which  increases  the  natural  secretion  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  nose :  sternu- 
tatory. 

Error  Eo'ci.*  ("Mistake  of  Place  or 
Position.")  (Fr.  Erreur  de  Lieu,  erri  r' 
den  le-rh'.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
certain  derangements  in  the  capillary 
circulation.  Boerhaave  conceived  that 
the  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
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lymph,  and  serum,  were  of  different 
si/.es  ;  and  that  when  the  larger-sized 
globules  passed  into  the  smaller  vessels 
the  obstruction  caused  inflammation. 

E-ruc-ta'tion.  [Eructa'tio,  o'»?'»; 
from  erur'to,  eructa'tum,  to  "belch."] 
Any  sudden  burst  of  wind,  or  liquid, 
from  the  stomach,  by  the  mouth. 

E-rupt'.  [See  next  article.]  To  burst 
through;  as  a  tooth  through  the  gum. 

E-rup'tion.  [Erup  tio,  o'nis  ;  from 
e,  "out,"  and  rum'po,  rvp'tum,  to  "  burst" 
or  "  break."]  A  discoloration,  or  break- 
ing out  of  pimples  on  the  skin. 

E-rup'tive  Fevers.  A  designate  n 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  diseases  belong- 
ing to  his  order  Exaktkematica. 

Er-va-len'ta.*  A  powder  of  farina 
obtained  from  Ervum  lens,  or  common 
lentil.  The  dietetical  use  of  it  is  said  to 
prevent  constipation. 

Ervnm  Lens.     See  Ervalenta. 

E-rjn'go.  The  candied  root  of  the 
Eryn' <jium  Campes'tre,  regarded  by  Boer- 
haave as  the  first  of  aperient  diuretic 
roots.     It  is  now  but  little  used. 

Er-y-sip'e-las,  sitis*  [From  epidpog, 
"red,"  and  ireXog,  or  ircXXa,  a  "skin."] 
(Fr.  Erysipele,  a'le'ze'pel'  or  a/re'ze'pal'.) 
Pvedness  or  inflammation  of  some  part 
of  the  skin,  with  fever,  inflammatory 
or  typhoid,  and,  generally,  vesications 
on  the  affected  part,  and  symptomatic 
fever.  It  is  also  called  St.  Anthony's 
Fire,  Ig'nis  Sa'cer  (''Sacred  Fire"),  the 
Rose,  and  other  names. 

Er-y-sip-e-la-tc-i'<les.*  [From  ery- 
sip'elas,  and  dbg,  a  "  form."]  Resembling 
erysipelas  :  erysip'elatoid. 

Erysipele.     See  Erysipelas. 

Er-5'-tlie'ma.  afw,*  [From  epvOaivu, 
to  "  redden."]  (Fr.  Erytkeme,  a're'tem'.) 
Pvedness  of  a  part;  a  mere  rash  or  eirlo- 
rescence  not  accompanied  by  swelling, 
vesication,  or  fever. 

Erytheme.     See  Erythema. 

Er-y-tlirae'ii.*  [From ipvO^alog, "red."] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  natural  order  Gentianacex. 

Erytlirse'a  Oeii-tau'ri-um.*  The 
common  centuary,  or  Chironia  centau- 
rium. 

E-ryih'ric  Ac 'id.  [From  epvdpog, 
"red."]  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  lithic  acid,  yellow  at 
first,  but  becoming  red  by  being  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays. 

Er'yth-rin,  or  Er'ytli-riiie.  [Ery- 
tliri'iia;  from  ipv&pos,  ''red."]  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  Lichen  roccclla. 
See  Archil. 
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Er-yth'ro-gen.  [Erythroge'- 

niunt;  from  epudpog,  "red,"  and  yzvvau, 
to  "generate."]  Literally,  "that  which 
produces  red."  Applied  to  a  peculiar 
animal  principle,  considered  as  the  base 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Also,  a  variety  of  Chromogen  (the  color- 
ing matter  of  vegetables);  because  it 
produces  a  red  color  with  acids. 

Er'y-throid.  [Ery throi'des ;  from 
epvdpo;,  "red,"  and  eidog,  a  "form,"  "re- 
semblance."]     Of  a  red  color :  reddish. 

Er'ythroid  Coat.  The  vaginal  coat 
of  the  testis. 

Er'ytliroid  Ves'i-cle.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  (future)  umbilical  cord  in 
the  embryo  of  most  of  the  Ituminantia, 
and  of  the  pig. 

E-ryth'ro-phyll,  or  Er'y-thro- 
phylle,  called  also  Ery-thro-phyl'- 
lin.  [From  epvQpog,  "red,"  and  <pv\\ov,  a 
"leaf."]  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  fruits  and 
leaves  in  autumn. 

Er-y-thro'sis.*  [From  £pu0/)6?,"red."] 
Pletho'ra  arterio'sa.  A  form  of  plethora 
in  which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and 
in  bright  red  pigment ;  a  state  corre- 
sponding in  some  measure  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  "arterial  constitution." 

Erythroxylacese,*  er-e-throx-e- 
la'she-e.  [From  Erythrox1 'ylon,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Er-y-throx'y-lon  Co'ca.*  A  shrub 
growing  in  South  America,  the  leaves 
of  which  (known  by  the  name  of  coca) 
are  a  powerful  nervous  stimulant;  so  that 
those  who  chew  them  can  work  or  travel 
a  whole  day  without  food. 

Escalloniaceav*'  es-kal  lo-ne-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Fscallo'via,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  temperate  climates. 

Es'ehar.  [Es'chara;  from  ioxapow, 
to  "scab  over."]  The  hard,  black,  or 
gray  slough  caused  by  caustic  or  cautery. 

Es-ehar-ot'ic.  [Escharot'icus.] 
Applied  to  a  substance  which  forms  an 
eschar. 

E*'cii-lent.  [Esculentus ;  from 
es'co,  to  ''feed  upon  a  thing."]  Fit  for 
food. 

Esculin.     See  J3sculin. 

Eso-en-ter-i'tis.*  [From£o-a>,  "with- 
in," and  enteri'tis.]  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Esxo-ga,s-tri'tis.*  [From  lata,  "with- 
in," and  gastri'tii.]  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 


Es-o-te>'ic.  [Esoter  icus;  from 
eaioTcpog,  "within."]  Applied  to  a  series 
of  phenomena  or  changes,  resulting  irom 
causes  internal  and  proper  to  the  organ- 
ism. 

Esprit,  es'pre'.  The  French  term 
for  "spirit"  or  "essence."  Any  subtile 
and  volatile  product  of  distillation. 

Es'sence.  [Essen' tia;  from  es'se, 
to  "be."]  The  chief  properties  or  vir- 
tues extracted  from  any  substance. 

Es'sence  of  Sn'gar.     Oxalic  acid. 

Essen 'tia  (es-sen'she-a)  Ab-i'e-tis.* 
Essence  of  Spruce;  prepared  by  boiling 
in  water  the  young  tops  of  some  conifer- 
ous plant,  as  the  Abies  nigra,  or  Black 
Spruce,  and  concentrating  the  decoction 
by  evaporation. 

Essen'tia  Bi'na.*   A  substance  used 

to  color  brandy,  porter,  etc.;    prepared 

by  boiling  coarse  sugar  till  it  is  black 

*and  bitter;  it  is  then  made  into  a  syrup 

with  lime-water. 

Es-sen'tial  Oils.  Oils  obtained  by 
distillation  from  odoriferous  vegetable 
substances.  They  are  also  called  vola- 
tile oils. 

Essen 'tial  Salt  of  Eem'ons.  A 
mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  binoxal- 
ate  of  potash. 

Es'se-ra.*  [From  the  Arabic]  An- 
other name  for  Nettie-Rash,  or  the  Urti- 
caria of  Willan. 

Estivation.      See  jEstivatio. 

Estomae,  eVto'ma/  or  eVto'inak'.  The 
French  term  for  Stomach,  which  see. 

Etag>e,  a'tazh'.  The  French  term  for 
Stage,  which  see. 

Etain,  a'taN*'.  The  French  term  for 
Tin  (or  pewter),  which  see. 

E'thal.  A  peculiar  oily  substance 
obtained  from  spermaceti;  also  termed 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  cetyl.  The  term  is 
formed  of  the  first  syllables  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

E'ther.  [iE'ther,  eris  ;  from  aiQfip, 
"air."]  A  volatile  liquor  obtained  from 
alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid. 

E'ther,  Xi'trous.  [iE'ther  tf  itro'- 
sns.]  The  ether  obtained  by  distilling 
equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  concen- 
trated nitric  acid. 

Ether,  Elec'ti-tied.  [.Ether  Recti- 
fiea'tns.]  Sulphuric  ether  freed  from 
the  small  portion  of  alcohol  and  sulphu- 
rous acid  which  it  contains,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  rectification. 

E'ther,  Sul-phn'ric,or^E'ther  Sul- 
phn'rl-cns.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  of  ether  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit  and  sulphurio 
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acid:  also  called  JEther  vitriolic*;  See 
SriRurs  JEtheris  Sulphubici. 

Hf3ie>£.     See  Ethereal. 

E-tfin ■  n'-ul.      [vEine'reus,    or   M~ 

the'rins;  from  mftherj]  (Fr.  Etlu're, 
Atari'.)  Applied  to  any  highly  rectified 
essential  oil  or  spirit. 

Etlie'real  Oil.  The  Oleum  vini  found 
in  the  residuum  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  Hofinian's  celebrated 
anodyne. 

Etli'er-in,  or  Eth'er-ine.  A  term 
synonymous  with  defiant  gas,  elayl,  or 
hydruret  of  acetyl. 

E-ther-i-za'tion.  [^Etheriza'tio, 
•>'•*#.]  The  inhaling  the  fumes  of  ether, 
to  produce  insensibility  to  pain. 

Etli'er-ole.  A  carbo-hydrogen,  com- 
monly known  as  light  oil  <>/  vine. 

E-t fiii-on  if  Ae/id.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ether 
and  alcohol. 

Etniogis  Mineral.  See  jEthiops 
Mineral. 

El  mi  'inoid.  [Etlimoi'cles  ;  from 
770/z6>.  a  *  sieve,"  and  a&s,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  sieve;  cribriform. 

El Ei 'moid  Bone.  [Lat.  Os  Etli- 
moi'denm:  Fr.  Os  Cribleux,  o  kRe'- 
bluh'.]  One  of  the  bones  composing  the 
cranium ;  so  named  because  its  upper 
plate  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  small 
holes,  through  which  pass  the  filaments 
of  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  Comparative 
Anatomy,  the  term  is  restricted  by  Owen 
to  the  part  of  the  bone  directly  concerned 
in  supporting  the  membrane  and  cells 
of  the  olfactory  organ. 

Etfii-moi'dal.  [Etfiimoida'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Etfii-nog'ra-pliy.  [Ettinogra'phia; 
from  eQ.vg,  a  "  nation,"  and  yptyw,  to 
"write."]  The  history  of  the  manners, 
customs,  origin,  etc.,  of  nations. 

Elh-nol'o-gy.  [Etfiinolo'g-ia:  from 
!'0^of.  a  "nation,"  and  Aoyog, a  "discourse."] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  different 
nations  and  races  of  men,  their  correla- 
tion, their  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
mental  peculiarities,  etc. 

Eth'yle.  [From  aidi'ip,  "ether,"  and 
v\r),  "material."]  A  hypothetical  sub- 
stance composed  of  hydrogen  andetherin, 
and  considered  to  be  the  radical  of  ethers 
and  their  compounds. 

E-li-o-la'lion.  [Etiola'tio,  o'nis.] 
(Fr.  Etiolement,  a/te'oFinoN0' ;  from  etioU, 
"blanched.")  The  state  of  being 
blanched.  Applied  to  certain  plants  from 
which  tke  light  is  excluded  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Etiolement.     See  Etiolation. 
Etiology.     See  ^Etiology. 
Etoiillciiient,       a'toof  uiGn0'.       The 
French  term  for  Suffocation,  which  see. 
Etourdissement,   a'toou'dess'inoN0'. 
The  French  term  for  Vertigo,  which  Bee. 
Etraiiglemeiit,  &'troNc,gTinoNc'.  The 
French  term  for  Strangulation,  which 
see. 

Et'5r-moii.":;:"  [From  ctv^ov,  the  neuter 
of  cViy/o;.  "true."]  The  true  origin  of  a 
word ;  the  radical  word  or  root :  hence, 
Etymology,  the  science  which  explains 
or  treats  of  the  derivation  of  words. 

Eii'-t'lilo-riiie.  [From  tv,  "fine,"  and 
xXcopdj,  "green."]  The  name  given  by 
Davy  to  the  protoxide  of  chlorine,  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  yellow-green  color. 

Eu-ehron'ic  Ac/id.  [From  tv,  "  fine," 
and  xpoa,  "color."]  An  acid  procured  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  nielli- 
tate  of  ammonia  by  heat.  It  forms  a 
blue  compound  with  zinc,  called  Euchrone. 
Efi-di-0111  'e-ler.  [Eudiom'etriim ; 
from  eveia,  "  fine  weather,"  also  "  good- 
ness of  the  air,"  and  nETpioj,  to  "  measure."] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  purity  of 
the  air  or  of  any  gaseous  compound,  or 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  it. 

ECi-dl-om'e-try.  [Eudiome'tria ; 
from  the  same.]  The  method  by  which 
the  purity  of  atmospheric  air  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Eii-ge'iii-a.*  [From  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  natural  order  Myrtactve.  The 
name  of  the  tree  affording  pimento. 

Eugenia  Car-$-o-phyl-la'ta.*  The 
tree  which    produces  the   clove ;    other- 
wise called  the  Caryvphyl'lna  aromat'icus. 
Enge'nia   Pi-men 'ta.*      The  name 
of  the  tree  which  yields  pimento. 

En-£en'ic  Ac/id.  [Ae'idiim  En- 
g-en'icnm;  from  Evge'nia  caryophyl- 
la'ta,  one  of  the  names  of  the  clove-tree.] 
Called  also  Caryoehyllic  Acid,  and 
Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves.  An  acid  found 
in  cloves,  along  with  a  neutral  salt. 
Eu'genin  is  a  crystallizable  compound, 
found  also  in  cloves,  and  said  to  be 
isomeric  with  eugenic  acid.  Ctiryopliyl'lin 
is  another  of  these  compounds. 

Eu'mreh.  [Ewnu'chus;  fronuH 
a  "couch,"  and  i'vco,  to  "keep,"  to 
"guard."]  (Fr.  Eunuque,  uh'niik'.)  A 
man  in  whom  the  spermato-poietic,  or 
entire  genital  organs  have  been  re- 
moved. So  named  because  commonly 
employed  in  the  East,  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, to  guard  the  harem  of  princes. 
Emiuqne.     See  Eunuch. 
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Eu-on'y-mns.*  Wahoo.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860)  for  the 
bark  of  Euon'ymus  atropurpu' reus.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  and 
is  said  to  combine  the  virtues  of  a  tonic 
with  those  of  a  hydragogue  cathartic  and 
diuretic. 

Eupaioire.     See  Eupatorium. 

Eu-pa-to'ri-um.;:*  (Fr.  Enpatoire, 
uh'pa'tWaR'.)  Thorough  wort.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  tops 
and  leaves  of  the  Eupato'rium  perfoli- 
a'tum. 

Euphorbe.     See  Euphorbia. 

Eu-phor'bi-a.*  [From  Euphor'bus, 
the  name  of  a  noted  physician.]  (Fr. 
Epurge,  a'puRzh',  or  Euphorbe,  uh'foRb'.) 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Dodecan- 
dria,  natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 

Euphor'bia  €or-ol-la'ta.*  Large- 
flowering  Spurge.  The  Pharmacopoeia!, 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Euphorbia 
co  roll  at  a. 

E  uphor '  bia  Ip-e-cac-u-an  'ha.* 
Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
Euph orb i a  Ipecac na n h a. 

Euphor'bia  Of-ffie-i-na'lis,*  Eu- 
phorbia Of-fH'-i-Bia'runi.*  ("Eu- 
phorbia of  the  Shops.")  The  plant  which 
produces  Euphorbium. 

Euphorbiacea?,*  u-for-be-a'she-e. 
[From  Eiqjhor'bia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  very  large  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  includes  the  Ricinus  (castor- 
oil  plant),  Siphonia  (the  Caoutchouc,  or 
India- Rubber  tree),  and  Croton,  which 
yields  croton  oil.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  of  this  order  are  poisonous. 
The  stem  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  or  Cas- 
sava, which  when  raw  is  a  violent  poison, 
becomes  a  wholesome  nutritious  food 
when  roasted.  This  order  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  Malvaccse  and  lihamnacese. 

Eii-phor-bi-a'ceous.  [Euphor- 
bia'eeus.]  Resembling  Euphorbia.  See 
Euphorbiacese. 

Eu-phor'bi-um.*  A  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Euphorbia  offi- 
cinarum,  and  of  undetermined  species  of 
Euphorbia ;  called,  also,  the  Euphorbise 
yummi-resina. 

Eu'pi-on.*  [From  ev,  "well,"  or 
"fine,"  and  ttwo-j,  "fat."]  A  colorless 
liquid,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
tar  of  animal  matters,  and  so  named  from 
its  great  limpidity. 

En-plas'tic.     [From  ev,  "well,"  and 
*r\;icn?,  "formation."]     A  term  applied  by 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organizable 
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matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  renewed.  The  same  writer  speaks 
of  another  animal  matter,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  softening  and  disorganiza- 
tion :  this  he  terms  cacoplastic. 

Eu-pyr'I-oii.*  [From  cv,  "easily," 
and  Tvp,  "fire."]  Any  contrivance  for 
obtaining  an  instantaneous  light,  as  the 
phosphorus-bottle,  etc. 

Eii-sta'chi-an  Tube.  (Fr.  Trompe 
[or  Conduit,  koNG,dwe']  d'Eustachc,  tr6>ip 
dus'tash'.)  A  tube  or  canal  extending 
from  behind  the  soft  palate  to  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear,  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Eustachian  Valve.  The  semilunar 
fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

E-vac'u-ant.  [Evac'unai4,  from 
evac'uo,  evacua'tum,  to  "empty."]  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  increasing  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels,  etc. 

E-vac-u-a'tion.  [Evaeua'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  defecation ; 
also,  the  discharge  itself;  a  dejection  or 
stool. 

Evanouissement,  aVa'nwess'moNc'. 
The  French  term  for  Syncope,  which 
see. 

E-vap-o-ra'tion.  [Evapora'tio, 
o'nis;  from  c,  "out,"  and  vapo'ro,  rapo- 
ra'tum,to  "  steam,"  to  "  send  out  vapor/'] 
The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapor. 
In  Medicine,  the  transformation  of  a 
liquid  into  vapor  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fixed  matters  contained  in  it  in  a  dry 
and  separate  state. 

E-ven-tra'tion.  [Eventra'tio, 

O'nia;  from  e,  "out  of,"  and  ven'ter,  the 
"  belly."]  The  condition  of  a  monster- 
foetus,  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
extruded  from  the  natural  cavity,  and 
enclosed  in  a  projecting  membranous  sac. 

E-ven-tu-al'1-ty.  The  phrenological 
term  for  the  faculty  of  observing  and 
recollecting  events,  occurrences,  etc. 

E version   of  Eyelid.      See  Ectro- 

PIUM. 

Ev-o-lu'tion.  [Evoln'tio,  o'nis; 
from  e,  "out,"  and  vol'vo,  volu'tum,  to 
"  roll ;"  whence,  evol'vo,  to  "  roll  out,"  or 
"unfold."]  Synonymous,  generally,  with 
Development,  which  see. 

Evolution,  Spon-ta'ne-otis.  A 
term  applied  to  obstetrical  cases  where, 
in  the  presentation  or  protrusion  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder,  spontaneous  turning 
takes  place,  and  the  case  thus  become! 
one  of  breech-presentation. 
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K-vul  sion.  [Evnl  sio,  o'nis  ;  from 
c,  "out."  and  rrj'ln,  mtPsHMf  to  "pluck,'' 
to  "pull."]  The  act  or  process  of  draw- 
ing out  forcibly. 

Ex,  or  E.  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying "out,"  or  "forth,"  "out  of," 
"from,"  "beyond."  It  often  has  the 
force  of  "up:"  as  Exsiccation,  a  "drying 
up."  Sometimes  it  is  privative.  Ex  is 
usually  changed  to/  before  a  word  be- 
ginning with  /;  as  efferent  for  ex  ferens. 
Before  the  liquids,  /,  m,  n,  r,  and  also  be- 
fore b  and  v,  e  is  used  instead  of  ex. 

Ex  (cf).  A  Greek  preposition,  signi- 
fying "out."     See  Ec. 

Ex-ac-er-ba'tion.  [Exacerba'tio, 
o'nis;  from  exacer'bo,  exacerba'tum,  to 
"  become  severe  or  sharp."]  An  increased 
force  or  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease. 

Exseresis,*  ex-er'e-sis.  [From 
i^aipeoi,  to  "take  away,"  to  "remove."] 
One  of  the  old  divisions  of  Surgery,  im- 
plying the  removal  of  parts. 

Ex-al-bu'im-iious.  [Exalbu'mi- 
11  us:  frome^-,  "without,"  and albu'men.] 
Without  albumen  or  perisperm. 

Ex-an-gei'a,*  or  Ex-an-gi'a.* 
[From  £f,  "out,"  and  dyyeXov,  a  "vessel."] 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  in 
which  the  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  or 
unnaturally  distended. 

Ex-a'ni-a.;;:  [From  ex,  "out,"  and 
a' mis.']  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down,  of 
the  anus.     See  Archoptosis. 

Ex-an-tne'ma,*  plural  Ex-an- 
them a-ta.  [From  e^avdeo),  to  "burst 
forth  as  flowers,"  to  "bloom,"  to  "break 
out  in  pustules."]  (Fr.  Exontheme,  ex'- 
ax0,tem',  or  Elecure,  a'la'vuR'.)  A  rash, 
or  eruption  on  the  skin ;  also  called  Ex- 
anthisma.  Applied  in  the  plural  to  an 
order  of  the  class  Pyrexiae  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Ex-an-the-mat'ic.  [Exanthe- 

mat'ieus.]     Belonging  to  exanthema; 
eruptive. 

Ex-an-the-mat'i-ea.*  [The  neuter 
plural  of  Exanthemat'icns.  See  Ex- 
anthematic]  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Good  to  an  order  comprising  all  eruptive 
fevers. 

Ex-an-them-a-tol  o-jry.  [Exanttae- 
matolo'gia;  from  exnnthe'ma,  ''erup- 
tion," and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."]  The 
consideration  of  the  exanthemata. 

Ex-aii-them'a-tous.  [Exanttiema- 
tosus:  from  exantke'ma,  "eruption."] 
Pertaining  to  exanthemata;  having  ex- 
anthemata. 

Exanth&me.     See  Exanthema. 
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Ex-an-the'sis,*  and  Ex-an-thiV- 
ma.;:  Nearly  the  same  as  Exanthema, 
which  see. 

Ex-ar-thro'sis,:;:     or    Ex-ar-tbro'- 

ma.:;-  [From  e£,  "out,"  and  apdpov,  a 
"joint."]     The  same  as  Luxation. 

Ex-eip'i-eut.  [Exeip'iens;  from 
excip'io,  to  "receive."]  Applied  to  the 
substance  used  for  receiving  medicines, 
or  hiding  their  nauseous  qualities  in  its 
more  pleasant  taste,  as  the  confections, 
conserves,  etc. 

Ex-cis'ion.  [Exci'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ex,  "out"  or  "off,"  and  scin'do,  scis'sum, 
to  "cut."]  The  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  of  anv  part. 

Ex-ci-ta-bil'i-ty.  [ExcitabiTitas, 
a'tis;  from  ex'cito,  excita'tum,  to  "call 
forth,"  to  "raise  up."]  The  capacity  of 
organized  beings  to  be  affected  by  cer- 
tain agents  termed  stimuli,  excitants,  or 
exciting  powers. 

Ex-ci'tant.  [Ex'citans;  from  the 
same.]      Exciting;  stimulating. 

Ex-ci-ta'tion.  [Exeita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  rousing,  or 
quickening  into  active  exercise,  some 
power  or  susceptibility. 

Ex-cite'ment.  [From  the  same.]  The 
state  of  being  excited. 

Ex-ci'ting-  Cause.  That  which  ex- 
cites, or  is  the  immediate  cause  of,  a  dis- 
ease. 

Ex-ci'to-JIo'tor-y  (or  Ex-ea'to- 
Mo'tor)  Power.  A  peculiar  power  or 
property  seated  in  the  spinal  system  of 
nerves,  by  which,  if  their  extremities  be 
excited,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  reflected  from 
it  to  the  part  or  limb  excited. 

Ex-eo-ri-a'tion.  [Excoria'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ex,  "from,"  and  co'rium, 
the  "skin."]  Abrasion  or  removal,  par- 
tial or  complete,  of  the  skin. 

Ex'cre-ment.  [Excremen'tum; 
from  excer'no,  excre'tum,  to  "excrete," 
to  "void  by  stool."]  The  alvine  faeces, 
or  waste  matter  discharged  from  the 
bowels  ;  dung  ;  ordure. 

Excrementitious,ex-kre-men-tish'- 
us.  [Excrementi'tius.]  Belonging  to 
excrement. 

Ex-cr£s-cence.  [Excrescen'tia; 
from  excres'co,  to  "grow  out  of."]  (Fr. 
Exeroissance,  ex'kRwa'soxss'.)  Any  pre- 
ternatural formation  on  any  part  of  the 
body. 

Ex-cre'tion.  [Excre'tio,  o'nis; 
from  excer'no,  excre'tum,  to  "  sift  out,"  to 
"separate."]  The  separation  of  those 
fluids  from   the   blood  which   are   sup- 
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posed  to  be  useless,  as  urine,  perspiration, 
etc. :  also,  any  such  fluid  itself. 

Excretoire.     See  Excretory. 

Ex'cre-to-ry.  [Excreto'rius  ;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr. Excretoire,  ex'kiia-'twa-n'.) 
Having  the  power  of  separating  and 
throwing  off  what  is  superfluous;  be- 
longing to  excretion. 

Ex'cretory  Ducts.  [Doc'tus  Ex- 
creto'rii.]  Small  vessels  that  conduct 
the  secretion  out  of  a  gland. 

Ex-cre'tus.*  [See  Excretion.] 
Thrown  off  as  superfluous  or  useless. 

Excroissance.     See  Excrescence. 

Ex'e-dens.5  [From  ex'edo,  to  "eat 
out,"  to  "eat  as  a  worm  or  sore."]  Eat- 
ing ;  consuming. 

Ex-em-hry-o-na'tos.*  [From  ex, 
priv.,  and  em'bryo,  the  '*  germ  of  a  plant"] 
Having  no  embryo.  Applied  in  the 
plural  feminine  {Exembryona'tai)  to  the 
Cryptonamia. 

Ex-ifce-ta'tion.  [From  ex,  ^out"  or 
"without,"  and  fee' t us.]  Extra-uterine 
foetation,  or  imperfect  foetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.     See  Eccy- 

ESIS. 

Ex-fo-11-a'tion.  [Exfolia'tio, 

o'w/s;  from  ex,  "from,"  or  "off,"  and 
fo'Uum,  a  "leaf:"  whence  ex/o'h'o,  ex/o- 
lia'tnm,  to  "shed  the  leaf."]  The  sepa- 
ration or  scaling  off  of  a  dead  piece  of 
bone  from  the  living;  also,  the  separa- 
tion of  scales  or  laminae  from  any  sub- 
stance. 

Extialaison.     See  Exhalation. 

Ex-ha'lant.  [Exba'lans ;  from  ex- 
ha'lo,  exhala'tum,  to  "  send  forth  a 
breath."]     Giving  off  fumes  ;  exhaling. 

Ex-ha-la'tiioii.  [Exhala'tio, 

o'mw;  from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Exhalation, 
ex'aVla?z6NG\)  A  vapor,  fume,  or  steam. 
A  subtile  spirit  or  vapor,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Evaporation  of  moist- 
ure or  water  by  the  sun's  heat,  etc. 

Ex-hil>'it.  *  [From  exhib'eo,  exhib'- 
itum,  to  "show"  or  "exhibit,"  to  "give."] 
To  administer  or  give  to  a  patient  some 
medicine,  or  medicinal  substance. 

Exo  (££w).  A  Greek  particle,  signify- 
ing "without." 

Ex-o-car'<li-al.  [Exocardia'lis ; 
from  ££co,  "without,"  and  icapdia,  the 
"heart."]     External  to  the  heart. 

Ex-oc-cip'i-tal.  [ExoccipHa'lis ; 
from  £fo>,  "without."  and  occipitalis, 
"occipital."]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
lateral  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Exoccip'ital  Bone.  In  Anthro- 
potomy,  the  condyloid  process-  of  the 
occipital   bone:    its    homologue   in   the 


archetypal  skeleton  is  called  the  "neura- 
pophysis."     See  Vertebra. 

Ex-od'ic.  [Exocl'icus;  from  l\i*, 
"without,"  and  b66g,  a  "way."]  Pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A 
term  proposed  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  as  prefer- 
able to  Reflex  motor. 

Ex'o-gen.     An  exogenous  plant. 

Ex-o£'en-ous.  [Exog'enus;  from 
«(&»,  "  without,"  and  yeuco,  to  "  be  born," 
to  "grow."]  Applied  to  stems  of  plants 
in  which  the  new  matter,  whereby  they 
increase  in  diameter,  is  added  at  the 
external  surface.  Applied  by  Owen  to 
those  parts,  properly  called  processes, 
of  bone,  which  shoot  out  as  continuations 
of  preceding  elements.  See  Autoge- 
nous. 

Ex-og-'o-iiunfi  Pur'ga.*  One  of  the 
names  of  the  jalap-plant.     See  Jalap. 

Ex-om  'pha-los,*  £x*«ni  'i;lia-lns.* 
[From  ff,  "out,"  and  d/i</aAd$,  the  "na- 
vel."] (Fr.  IJoiiie  ornbilicale,  eR'ne'  6m'- 
be'le'kal'.)  Umbilical  hernia.  See  Om- 
phalocele. 

Ex-opEi-tlial  'nii-a.*  [From  e%,  "out," 
and  6(p6a\ix6g,  the  "eye."]  A  swelling 
and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball ;  the  same 
as  Ophthalmoptoma. 

Ex-or'ml-a.*  [From  t%,  "out,"  and 
hpfxft,  "rushing."]  Literally,  a  "rushing 
or  breaking  out."  A  term  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  synonymous  with  ecthyma,  or 
papulous  skin,  comprising  gum-rash,  etc. 

Ex-or-rbi'zoiis.  [Exorrlii'zras ; 
from  c£od,  "  without,"  and  pi(,a,  a  "root."] 
Applied  to  plants  having  the  radicle 
free  and  naked,  that  is,  not  enclosed  in 
any  sheath. 

Ex'o-Skel'e-ton.  [Exoscel'eton ; 
from  k'%(o,  "without,"  and  oKekzrov,  a 
"skeleton."]  The  skeleton  in  such  ani- 
mals as  have  a  hard  or  bony  case,  or 
external  skeleton.  See  Dermoskeleton. 

Ex-os'mic.  [Exos'mieus.]  Be- 
longing to  exosnwse. 

Ex-os-mose'.  [Exosmo'sis;  from 
££w,  "without,"  and  (Lcfiog,  " impulsion."] 
A  movement  in  liquids  separated  by  a 
membranous  partition,  by  which  their 
principles  are  interchanged.  This  term 
is  given  to  the  liquid  passing  outwards. 
See  Endosmose. 

Exostemma  Caribeum.  See  Bark, 
Caribean. 

Ex-os'to-ma.*  [From  e%a),  "with- 
out," and  vTOfia,  a  "mouth."]    See  Micro - 

PYLE. 

Exosto'ma.*  Nearly  the  same  as  Ex- 
ostosis, which  see. 
Ex-os-to'sis.*      [From    £fo>,    "with- 
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out,"  and  forth,  a  "bone."]  An  exube- 
rant growth  of  bony  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  hone;  the  enlargement  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  hone. 

Ex-o-ter'ic.  [Exoter'iens ;  from 
ej-oTCfjos,  the  comparative  degree  of  ££(*>.] 
Applied  to  a  series  of  periodic,  vital 
phenomena,  being  such  as  result  from 
causes  external  to  the  organism. 

Fvothecium.  ex-o-the'she-um. 

[From  ££o>,  "  without," and OfjKn,  a'*  case."] 
The  name  given  by  Purkinje  to  the  coat 
of  the  anther. 

Ex-ot'ie.  [Exot'icns;  from  e^ay, 
"without."]  Foreign;  belonging  to  what 
is  without,  or  beyond  the  limits  of,  our 
own  country. 

Ex-pan-sl-hil'i-ty.  [ExpansiDil'- 
itas,  si'tis;  from  ex,  "out,"  and  pan' do, 
pan' sum,  to  "spread."]  The  capability 
of  being  expanded  or  dilated. 

Ex-pan sion.  [Expan'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  increase  of  bulk, 
or  of  surface,  of  which  natural  bodies 
are  susceptible. 

Ex-pec' to- rant.  [Expec'torans ; 
from  expec'toro,  expectora'tnm,  to  "dis- 
charge from  the  breast"  (from  ex,  "  out," 
"from,"  and  pec'tus,  the  "breast").] 
Facilitating  or  promoting  the  ejection 
of  mucus,  or  other  fluids,  from  the  lungs 
and  trachea. 

Ex-pec-to-ra'tion.  [Expeciora'- 
tio,  o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  The  ;:ct  of 
ejecting  from  the  lungs,  or  trachea,  by 
spitting;  also,  the  substance  ejected. 

Ex-pel'lent.,  [Expel'lens;  from 
expel' lo,  to  "drive  out."]     Driving  out. 

Ex-pi-ra'tion.  [Expira'tio,  o'nis; 
from  expi' ro,  expira'tnm,  to  "breathe 
forth."]  The  act  of  breathing  out,  or 
excelling  air  from  the  lungs. 

Ex-plo-ra'tion.  [Explora'tio, 

o'nis;  from  explo'ro,  explora'tnm,  to 
"  search  diligently."]  The  investigation 
of  the  physical  signs  attending  disease, 
as  distinguished  from  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  symptoms  ;  consisting  of  aus- 
cultation, inspection,  mensuration,  palpa- 
tion, and  percussion. 

Ex-pressed'  Oils.  Oils  obtained  from 
bodies  by  pressure.     See  Expression. 

Ex-pres'sion.  [Expres'sao,  o'nis; 
from  ex,  "out,"  and^>/e';//o,  pres'snm,  to 
"pres>."]  The  process  of  forcing  out 
the  juices  and  oils  of  plants  by  means 
of  a  press.  Also,  the  manifestation  of 
the  feelings,  by  the  countenance,  attitude, 
or  gesture. 

Ex-pul'sion.  [Expul'sio,  o'nis; 
from  ex,  "out,"  and  pel'lo,  pul'sum,  to 
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"drive,"  to  "force."]  The  act  of  void- 
ing  the  bowels  or  bladder.  The  delivery 
of  the  placenta;  also,  the  extrusion  of 
an  immature  foetus. 

Ex-pul'sive.  [Expel'lens;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Expulsif,  cx'pUlVef'.) 
Applied  to  the  pains  in  the  second  stage 
of  childbirth,  by  which  the  child  is  ex- 
pelled. Applied  in  Surgery  to  a  bandage 
so  adjusted  as  to  expel  pus  or  other  fluid. 

Ex-sun  jjiilne,  Ex-san-g-uin'e-ons. 
[Exsang-nin'ens;  from  ex,  priv.,  and 
san'ynis,  "blood."]  Deprived  of  blood: 
ana?inial ;  anaemic. 

Ex-san-guin'i-ty.  [Exsangnin'i- 
tas,  st'tis;  from  the  same.]  The  state 
of  being  without  blood:  anaemia. 

Ex-sert'ed.  i  Exser  t os ;  from  ex'- 
sero,  exser' turn,  to  "thrust  out."]  Pro- 
truding beyond,  as  the  stamens  out  of 
the  corolla. 

Ex-sic-ca'tion.  [Exsicca'tio, o'nis; 
from  exsic'eo,  exsicca'tnm,  to  "  dry  up."] 
The  process  of  drying  moist  bodies  by 
applying  heat,  or  atmospheric  air,  or 
absorbing  the  moisture  by  soft  spongy 
substances. 

Ex-stip'n-late.  [Exstipnla'tus; 
from  ex,  priv.,  and  stip'nfu,  a  "stipule."] 
Without  stipules. 

Ex'stro-phy.  [Exstro'phia,  or 
Ee 'strophe:  from  Ik,  "  out,"  and  c-rpicpoy, 
to  "turn"  or  "twist."]  Applied  to  a 
congenital  malformation,  in  which,  from 
deficiency  in  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
bladder  appears  to  be  turned  inside  out, 
having  the  internal  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior paries  situated  outwardly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

Exsndation.     See  Exudation. 

Extensenr.     See  Extensor. 

Ex-tension.  [Exten'sio,  o'nis; 
from  ex,  "out,"  and  tot' do,  tcu'sum,  to 
"  stretch."]  The  pulling  of  a  fractured 
limb  in  a  direction  from  the  trunk,  to  ob- 
viate retraction  of  the  lower  fragments ; 
also,  similar  treatment  in  dislocations. 

Ex-ten'sor,o'r<"*.*  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Extensenr,  exxtoN«*suR'.)  An  ex- 
tender.    Applied  to  several  muscles. 

Exten'sor  Bre'vis  I>i£-i-to'rom 
Pedis.*  ("Short  Extensor  of  the 
Toes.")  A  muscle  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  foot,  having  for  its  office  to  extend 
the  first  four  toes. 

Exten'sor  Com-mn'nis  IMgito'- 
rum  Pe'dis.*  ("Common  Extensor 
of  the  Toes.")  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  and  attached 
to  the  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toea, 
which  it  extends. 
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Exten'sor  IMgito'rum  (oniinu- 
nis.  ("Common  Extensor  of  the  Fin- 
gers.") A  muscle  of  the  forearm,  the 
tendons  of  which  are  inserted  into  the 
phalanges  of  all  the  fingers,  which  it 
extends. 

Exten'sor  Pro'prl-us  Pol'li-cis 
Pe'clis.*  (''Extensor  Proper  of  the 
Thumb  of  the  Foot,  or  Great  Toe.")  A 
muscle  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg : 
its  office  is  to  extend  the  toe. 

Ex-tir-pa'tion.  [Extirpa'tio,  o'nis; 
from  e.xtir'2)o,extir pa' turn,  to  "root  out."] 
The  complete  removal  or  eradication  of 
a  part,  by  the  knife  or  caustic. 

Ex'tra.*  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying "without,"  "on  the  outside,"  "be- 
yond," "  over  and  above." 

Ex'tract.  [Extrac'tum;  from  ex, 
"out,"  and  tra'ko,  trac'tum,  to  "draw."] 
(Fr.  Extrait,  ex'tRa/.).  Literally,  "that 
which  is  drawn  out  or  extracted"  from 
any  thing.  The  soluble  parts  of  vegetable 
substances,  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  water, 
and  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  or  paste  by  evaporation.  Also, 
the  product  of  an  aqueous  decoction. 

Ex-trac'ta,*  the  plural  of  Extr ac- 
tum, which  see. 

Ex-trac'tion.  [Extrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same]  The  drawing  of  a  tooth, 
or  taking  foreign  substances  out  of  the 
body,  or  a  tumor  out  of  its  cavity,  etc. 

Ex-trac'tive.  [Extractions :  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Extract  if,  ex'tRak'tef '.) 
Applied  to  a  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter  forming  one  constitu- 
ent part  of  common  extracts. 

Extractive  Prin'ciples.  The  de- 
signation of  a  variety  of  compounds,  most 
of  which  crystallize,  and  have  a  bitter 
taste,  but  cannot  be  referred  to  any  par- 
ticular series. 

j2@0f*  For  the  names  and  preparation 
of  the  officinal  extracts,  see  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  142-180. 

Ex-trac'tum,*  plural  Ex-trac'ta. 
[From  the  same.]  (Fr.  Extrait,  ex'tRa/.) 
An  extract;  a  preparation  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  solution, 
or  a  native  vegetable  juice.  Its  basis  is 
termed  extractive,  or  extractive  principle. 

Extrac'tum  Can'na-bis.*  ("  Extract 
of  Hemp.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  dried  tops  of  the  Cannabis  saiira 
(variety  Indica). 

Extrac'tum  Glyc-yr-rni'zae.* 

/"Extract  of  Liquorice.")  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  ex- 
tract of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  ylabra. 


This    extract  is  the  "liquorice"  of  the 
shops. 

Ex-tra-fo-li-a'ceous.  [Extrafo- 
lia'ceus;  from  ex'tra,  "without,"  and 
fo'liivm,  a  "leaf."]  External  to  the  leaf. 
Applied  to  stipulee  below  the  foctstaik. 

Extrait,  ex'tRa'.  A  French  term 
for  Extract,  which  see. 

Ex'tra-U'ter-iue.  [From  ex'tra, 
"on  the  outside,"  and  u' 'terns.]  Applied 
to  those  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  foetus  is  contained  in  some  organ 
outside  of  the  uterus. 

Ex-trav-a-sa'tion.  [Extravasa'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  ex'tra,  "without,"  and 
van,  a  "vessel."]  The  effusion  of  a  fluid 
(or  its  state  when  effused)  out  of  its 
proper  vessel  or  receptacle. 

Ex-trcm  I-ty.  [Extrem'itas,  a'tis; 
from   extre'mum,  the    "outermost   part" 
|  or   "end"  of  any  thing.]     Any   of  the 
four  limbs  of  animals. 

Ex-tro-ver'sion.  [From  extror'snm, 
"  outwards,"  and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to 
"turn."]  That  kind  of  malformation  in 
which  a  part  is  turned  inside  outwards. 
The  same  as  Exstrophy. 

Ex-u'ber-es.*  [From  ex,  priv,,  and 
u'ber,  "pap"  or  "udder."]  Applied  to 
weaned  infants,  as  opposed  to  Sububeres, 
or  those  being  suckled. 

Ex-u-cla'tion.  [Exiula-'tfo,  o'nis; 
from  exit' do,  exvda'tum,  to  "sweat  out" 
(contracted  from  ex,  "out,"  and  su'do,  to 
"sweat").]  A  sweating;  the  passing 
out  of  any  liquid  through  tke  walls  (or 
membranes)  of  the  vessel  c«etaining  it. 
Also  applied  to  the  oozing  of  the  Liquor 
sanguinis  through  the  vascular  walls. 

Ex'u-da-tive.  [Exuclati'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  exudation; 
promoting  exudation. 

Ex-ul-cer-a'tion.  [Exulcera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  exul'cero,  exulc era' turn,  to 
"make  sore."]  A  soreness;  the  early 
state,  or  commencement,  of  ulceration. 

Ex-u'vi-ay*  gen.  Ex-u-vi-a'rum, 
found  only  in  the  plural.  [From  ex'uo, 
to  "strip,"  "spoil,"  or  "put  off."]  The 
shells,  etc.,  found  in  particular  strata. 
In  Zoology,  applied  to  the  slough,  or 
cast  skins  of  animals  whose  nature  it  is 
to  throw  them  off  at  certain  seasons. 

Ex-u'vi-al.  [Exuvia'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  exuviee. 

Eye.  [Lat.  Oc'ulus;  Gr.  o^M/jog; 
Fr.  (EH,  uy'  or  ul :  Ger.  Auge,  ow'ceh.] 
The  organ  of  vision.  The  eyes  occupy 
two  cavities,  called  orbits,  situated  in 
the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  ; 
they   communicate   with    the   brain    by 
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means  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  organ 
consists  of  a  ball  or  globe  containing 
within  itself  the  iris,  lens,  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humors,  the  retina,  etc. 
This  ball  moves  freely  in  a  socket,  and  is 
readily  turned  at  will  in  every  direc- 
tion by  six  muscles  especially  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose.  It  is  covered 
anteriorly  by  a  delicate  mucous  mem- 
brane, termed  the  conjuncti'va,  and  is 
protected  from  external  injury  by  the 
eyelashes  and  eyelids.  At  the  very  front 
part  of  the  ball,  is  situated  a  transparent, 


horny  membrane,  termed  the  cornea. 
The  various  parts  of  the  eye  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  each  in  its 
alphabetical  plaee. 

Eye  of  Ty'phon.  The  mystic  name 
given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  Squili,  or 
sea-onion. 

Eyebrow.     See  Supercilium. 

Eyelash.     See  Cilium. 

Eyelid.     See  Palpebra. 

Eye'-Teeth.  The  upper  Cuspidnti, 
or  canine  teeth,  the  fangs  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 
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F.,  or  Ft.=  Fi'at*  or  Fi'ant.%  "Let 
there  be  made." 

Fa'ba  Por-ci'na.*  The  fruit  of 
Uyoscy' am  us  n  i'aer. 

Fa'ba  Pur-ga'trix.*  The  bean  of 
Hie  in  us  communis. 

Fa'ba  Sanc'ti  Ig-na'ti-i.*  ("Bean 
of  St.  Ignatius.")     See  Ignatia. 

Fa'ba  Su-il'la.*  The  fruit  of  Uyo- 
scy a  mus  ni'jer. 

Fabacese.     See  Lbgumino«JB. 

Fa-ba'ceous.  [Faba'ceus ;  from 
fa'ba,  a  "bean."]  Having  beans;  of 
the  nature  of  beans. 

Face.  [Fa'cies.]  The  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  head.  The  various 
surfaces,  or  planes,  by  which  a  crystal 
is  bounded. 

Face  A'gne.  A  form  of  neuralgia, 
which  occurs  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 

Face  Grip'pe'e,  fass  grep'pa'.  The 
u  pinched  or  contracted  face ;"  a  peculiar 
expression  of  features  forming  one  of 
the  symptoms  in  peritonitis. 

Fac'ets,  or  Facets.  [From  the 
French  Facette,  a  "small  surface."]  The 
small  circumscribed  surfaces  of  a  bone. 
Applied  in  Zoology  to  the  different  bases 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  compound 
eves  of  the  Arachnidve,  Crustacea,  and 
Insecta  is  divided.  Also  applied  in 
Mineralogy  to  the  planes  or  faces  of  a 
crystal. 

Facial.  [Facia'lis:  from  fa'cies.] 
Belonging  to  the  face. 

Facial  Angle.     See  Angle.  Facial. 

Facial  Nerve.  [Xer'vus  Facia- 
lis.] The  Portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair. 

Fa'cial  Vein.     A  vein  which   com- 
mences at  the  summit  of  the  forehead ; 
it  crosses  the  face  obliquely,  and   joins 
the  internal  jugular.     See  Angular. 
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Facies.     See  Face. 

Fa'cies  (fa'she-ez)  Hip-po-crat'I* 
ca.;f:  The  peculiar  expression  of  the 
features  immediately  before  death,  so 
called  because  first  described  by  Hippo- 
crates. 

Fa'cies  Rubra.*  The  red  face; 
another  name  for  the  Gutta  rosacea.  See 
Acne. 

Fac-ti'tions.  [Facti'tius ;  from 
fa'cio,  fac'tum,  to  "make."]  Made  by 
art;  artificial. 

Fac'ul-ty.  [Facnl'tas;  from  fa- 
ce're,  to  "do,"  to  "make."]  The  power 
or  ability  by  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed. Also  employed  to  denote  col- 
|  lectively  the  medical  professors,  or  those 
I  of  any  other  department,  in  a  university. 
!  The  phrase  "  medical  faculty"  is  also 
j  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  signify 
those  skilled  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

Fse'ces."*  [The  plural  of  fsex,  fse'eist 
j  "sediment."]  Dregs,  or  sediment.  The 
alvine  excretions  or  excrements. 

Fsecula.     See  Fecula. 

Fseculent.     See  Feculent. 

Fa  i; in.  [Fagi'na.]  A  narcotic 
substance  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Fa</ns  syh-atica. 

Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.  See 
Thermometer. 

Faiblesse.     See  Debility. 

Faim.     See  Fames. 

Faint'ing-.  See  Deliquium  Animi, 
and  Syncope. 

Faisceau,  f&'so'.  The  French  term 
for  Fasciculus,  which  see. 

Faix,  ik.  The  French  term  for  Fcetus, 
which  see. 

FaTcI-form.  [Falcifor'mis ;  from 
fair,  a  "scythe"  or  u  sickle."]  Re- 
sembling a  scythe  in  shape. 

Falciform  Process.  [Processus 
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Faleifor'mis.]  A  process  of  the  dura 
matert  separating  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  and  ending  in  the  tentorium. 

Falling.  See  Procidentia,  and  Pro- 
laps  ls. 

Falling*  Sickness.    See  Epilepsy. 

Fal-lo'pl-an.  [Fallonia'nus.]  Ap- 
plied to  certain  tubes  or  canals,  and  a 
ligament,  first  pointed  out  by  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  Fallopius. 

Fallo'pian  L>ig'a-ment.  The  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus. 

Fallo'pian  Tubes.  Two  canals  en- 
closed in  the  peritonaeum,  and  extending 
from  the  sides  of  the  Fundus  uteri  to 
the  ovaries.     See  Uterus. 

Fallopius,  Aqueduct  of.  See  Aque- 
duct of  Fallopius. 

False.  [Fal'sus;  from  fal'lo,  faV- 
8um,  to  "  deceive/']  (Fr.  Faux,  fo,  or 
Fausse,  foss.)  A  term  often  applied  in 
medicine  to  an  unnatural  or  diseased 
condition  of  certain  parts,  as  False 
Joint,  False  Membrane. 

False  Aneurism.     See  Aneurism. 

False  Conception.  See  Concep- 
tion, False. 

False  Joint.    See  Artificial  Joint. 

False  Membrane.  This  is  always 
the  result  of  inflammation,  as  that  pro- 
duced in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in 
croup,  etc. 

False  Passage.  A  passage  formed 
by  the  laceration  or  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  from 
forcible  introduction  of  instruments  in 
a  wrong  direction. 

False  Ribs.  [Cos'taeSpu'ria?.]  The 
five  inferior  ribs,  which  (except  the  last 
two,  or  floating  ribs)  are  joined   ante-  | 
riorly  to  each  other  and  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  last  true  rib. 

False  Vision.  See  Pseudoblep- 
sia. 

False  Wa'ters.  (Fr.  Fausses  Eaux, 
foss  o.)  A  term  applied  by  the  French 
to  a  serous  fluid  which  accumulates  be- 
tween the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  and 
is  discharged  at  certain  periods  of  preg- 
nancy. This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term 
simply  the  "waters"  (eaux). 

Falx  Cer-e-bel'li.*  ("Scythe  of 
the  Cerebellum."  Fr.  Faux  dm  Cervelet, 
fo  dii  scrvv1&'.)  A  triangular  portion 
of  the  dura  maler,  separating  the  two 
luce-  of  the  cerebellum. 

Falx  €er'e-bri.*  ("Scythe  of  the 
Cerebrum."  Fr.  Faux  du  Cercenu,  fo 
dii  seVvo'.)  The  same  as  Falciform 
Process,  which  see- 


Falx  Major.  See  Falciform  Pro- 
cess. 

Falx  Minor.    See  Falx  Cerebelli. 
Fames.-    (Fr.  Faim,  fan*.)    A  Latin 

term  signifying  "  hunger."  Hence  the 
terms  eura  /amis,  abstinence  from  food; 
and  fames  canina,  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Fam'i-Iy.  [Fami'lia.]  A  number 
of  genera  having  some  organic  resem- 
blances. 

Fang-.  [Ger.  Fan' gen,  to  "take"  or 
"seize"  as  prey,  to  "bite."]  Applied  to 
the  sharp-pointed,  perforated  tooth  in 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  venomous 
serpents,  through  which  a  poisonous  fluid 
flows  into  the  wound  made  by  it.  Also, 
the  root  of  a  tooth. 

Farcimen.     See  Farcy. 

Far-cim-i-na'lis.-;-  [From  farci'men, 
"  sausage-meat."]  The  same  as  Allan- 
toid,  which  see. 

Farc'tus.*  [From  far'cio,  farc'tum, 
to  "stuff."]     Stuffed,  filled,  crammed. 

Far'cy,  or  Far-ci'men*(called,  also, 
Equi'nia*  and  Glan'ders).  [From 
far'cio,  to  "stuff."]  A  disease  in  which 
numerous  small  tumors  suppurate  and 
form  ulcers.  It  occurs  in  the  horse,  ass, 
and  mule;  and  is  often  communicated 
by  contagion  to  men  attending  on  those 
animals.  In  its  aggravated  form  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

Fa-ri'na."-  [From  far,  all  kinds  of 
corn.]  Wheat  flour.  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  for  the  flour  from  the  seeds 
of  Triticum  vulyare. 

Far-i-na'ceous.  [Farina'ceus.] 
Belonging  to  or  containing  farina;  of  the 
nature  of  farina. 

Far-Sigh tedness.  See  Presbyopia. 

Fascia,---  fasb'e-a.  [From  fas'cis,  a 
"bundle."]  Originally,  a  "swathe," 
"bandage,"  or  "roller."  The  tendinous 
expansion  of  muscles;  an  aponeurosis. 

Fas'cia  Crib-rl-ior'mis.*  ("Sieve- 
like Fascia.")  A  web  of  cellular  sub- 
stance stretched  from  the  lower  edge  of 
Poupart's  ligament  over  the  inguinal 
glands;  so  called  because  it  is  pierced 
with  numerous  openings  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Fas'cia  Il-i'a-ca.*  ("  Iliac  Fascia.") 
A  strong  fascia  which  covers  the  inner 
surface  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles. 

Fas'cia  In-fun-<libu»la-for'mis. :* 
("Funnel-shaped  Fascia.")  A  portion 
of  cellular  membrane  which  passes 
down  on  the  spermatic  cord,  where  it 
penetrates  the  Fascia  transversalis. 

Fas'cia  I<a'ta,*     ("Broad  Fascia.") 
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A  broad  tendinous  expansion  continued 
from  the  tendons  of  the  Glutei  and 
neighboring  muscles,  find  maintaining  in 
their  proper  position  the  various  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

Fascia  Lata  is  also  the  name  of  a  mus- 
cle at  the  upper  and  exterior  part  of  the 
thigh.     See  Tensor  Vaqwm  Femokis. 

Fas'cia  Pro'pri-a.*  The  proper 
cellular  envelope  of  a  hernial  sac. 

Fas'cia     Swi-ra'lis. i:  ("Spiral 

Roller/')  A  name  for  the  common  roller 
which  is  wound  spirally  round  a  limb. 

Fas'cia  Su-per-fic-i-a'lis.*  ("Su- 
perficial Fascia.")  A  very  thin  layer 
of  cellular  membrane,  which  covers  the 
abdominal  muscles  immediately  under 
the  skin. 

Fas'cia  Tor'ta-lis.*  A  name  for  the 
tourniquet. 

Fas'cia  Trans-ver-sa'lis.-*  The 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  Transversalis  abdominis 
muscle. 

Fascial,  fash'al.  [Fascia'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  sl  fascia. 

Fasciate,  fash'c-at,  or  Fasciated, 
fash'e-at-ed.  [Fascia'tns;  from  fas'- 
cia.]    Flattened  like  a  little  band. 

Fasciation,  fash-e-a'shun,  or  Fas- 
ciatio.  fash-e-a'she-o.  [From  fas'cia, 
a  "bandage."]  The  binding  up  of  a  dis- 
eased or  wounded  part;  also,  a  bandage. 

Fascicle.     See  Fasciculus. 

Fas-cic'u-lar.  [Fascicula'ris ;  from 
fascic' ulus,  a  "  little  bundle."]  Bundled 
together;  clustered.     Applied  to  roots. 

Fas-cic'u-late.  [Fascieiila'tus ; 
from  fascic' ulus,  a  "  little  bundle."]  Bun- 
dled together;  clustered. 

Fas-eic'u-lus,*  plural  Fas-cic'u-li. 
[Diminutive  of  fas'cis,  a"  bundle."]  (Fr. 
Faiscean,  fa/so'.)  Applied  to  a  little  bun- 
dle of  muscular  or  nervous  fibres,  etc. 
A  fascicle  or  compact  cyme,  as  in  the 
Sweet  William.  Also,  a  handful  of 
leaves,  roots,  etc. 

Fas-ci'o-la  He-pat'I-ca.*  [From 
fasci'ola,  a  "little  strip  of  cloth."]  An- 
other name  for  the  Distoma,  which  see. 

Fas-ti'di-um  €i'bi.*  ("Loathing 
of  Food.")     See  Anorexia. 

Fas-tig 'i-ate.  [Fastigia'tus :  from 
fastV (fium,  the  "top."]  Applied  to  um- 
belliferous flowers  which  rise  together  to 
the  same  height,  forming  a  flat  top. 

Fat.  (Fr.  Graisse,  guess  or  gna-ss.) 
See  Aoeps,  Axuxgia,  and  Sevim. 

Fa-lu'I-ty.     [Fatu'itas,  a'tis  ;  from 
fat'uus,  "silly/']     Weakness  of  under- 
standing, or  idiocy.     See  Amextia. 
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Faii'ces,"  gen.  Fancinui,  fau'she- 
urn.  [The  plural  of  Faux.]  The  cavity 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth  from  which  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 

Fault.  [From  the  French  Faute,  an 
"error"  or  "delect."]  A  complete  frac- 
ture of  the  mass  of  strata  along  a  verti- 
cal or  inclined  plane,  parallel  to  which 
the  beds  on  one  side  are  uplifted,  and  on 
the  other  depressed;  a  slip. 

Fau'na.*  [From  Fau'mw,  a  sylvan 
deity  of  the  ancient  Romans.]  The  en- 
tire assemblage  of  animals,  especially 
Mammalia,  which  nature  has  assigned  to 
a  particular  country. 

faux,*  gen.  Faucis.  The  gorge  or 
mouth.  (See  Fauces.)  Applied,  by 
analogy,  to  the  opening  of  the  tube  of  a 
monopetalous  corol. 

Faux,  fo,  feminine  Fausse,  foss. 
The  French  for  False,  which  see.  Faux 
is  also  the  French  term  for  Falx.  See 
next  article. 

Faux  du  Cerveau,  fo  dii  scrVG'. 
The  French  term  for  Falx  Cerebri.  See 
Falciform  Process. 

Faux  du  €ervelet,  fo  dii  seRv'la.'. 
The  French  term  for  Falx  Cerebelli, 
which  see. 

Fa-vose'.  [Favo'sus;  from  fa'vus, 
a  "honeycomb."}  Belonging  to,  or  like, 
a  honeycomb. 

Fa'vus.*  A  honeycomb.  Applied  to 
a  kind  of  pustule.     See  Porrigo. 

Fay'nard's  Powder.  A  celebrated 
powder  for  stopping  haemorrhage,  said 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
charcoal  of  beech-wood,  finely-powdered. 

Feather- Veined.  See  Pinnately- 
Veixed. 

Fe'bres,*  the  plural  of  Fe'bris. 
Fevers.  An  order  of  the  class  Pyrexiae 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Fe-bric'u-la.--  [Diminutive  of  fe'- 
bris, a  "fever/']     A  slight  fever. 

Feb'ri-iuge.  [Febrifugfus;  from 
fe'bris,  a  "fever,"  and  fu'go,  to  "drive 
away/']  Having  the  property  of  mode- 
rating or  abating  the  violence  of  fevers. 

Feb'rlle.  [Febri'lis;  from  fe'bris, 
a  "  fever."]  Belonging  to  lever ;  feverish. 

Fe'bris.*  [From  fcr'ueo,  to  "be  hot."] 
A  fever.     See  Fever. 

Feb'ure's  X«©'tfioii.  A  once  cele- 
brated remedy  for  cancer,  consisting  of 
ten  grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  are  added  one  ounce  of  the 
Extractum  conii,  three  ounces  of  the 
Liquor  plnmbi  subacctatis,  and  a  drachm 
of  laudanum. 
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Feces.     See  Fjeces. 

Feeontl,  fak(W.  The  French  term 
for  Fecund,  which  see. 

Fee'u-la.  [Fsec'ula,  the  diminutive 
of  fxx,  fx'cis,  "dregs/']  Originally, 
the  grounds  or  sediment  of  any  liquor; 
any  substance  derived  by  spontaneous 
subsidence  from  a  liquid.  The  term  was 
afterwards  applied  to  starch,  which  was 
thus  deposited  by  agitating  the  flour  of 
wheat  in  water;  and,  lastly,  it  denoted 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which, 
like  starch,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  com- 
pletely soluble  in  boiling  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution. 

Fec'n-lent.  [Fseculen'tus;  from 
fse'ces, u  dregs."]  Having  dregs  or  faeces ; 
of  the  nature  of  dregs  or  faeces. 

Fe'emnl.  [Lat.  Feeeiin'clus;  Fr. 
Fecond,  fa'kONG'.]     Fruitful ;  prolific. 

Fe-cnii-da'tion.  [FoecniMla'tio, 
o'nis;  from  faicun'do,  fcecunda'tum,  to 
" make  fruitful."]  In  Botany,  the  action 
of  the  pollen  on  the  ovule,  which  thereby 
becomes  impregnated.  In  Physiology, 
the  act  of  impregnating,  or  the  state  of 
being  impregnated. 

Fe-ciin'cU-ty.  [Foeemi'ditas,  sa'tis; 
from,  faecund  us,  "fruitful."]  The  power 
of  reproducing ;  fruitfulness. 

Feeling.     See  Touch. 

Feet,  Distortion  of.     See  Talipes. 

Fel,*  gen.  Fel'lis.  (Fr.  Fiel,  fe-el'.) 
Gall,  or  bile;  a  secretion  found  in  the 
ci/stis  fellea,  or  gall-bladder.     See  Bile. 

Fel  Bo-va'nuni,*  or  Fel  Tau'ri.* 
Gall,  or  bile,  of  the  ox.     See  Bile. 

Fel-lifS»-a  Pas'sio*  (pash'e-o). 
Gall-flux  disease;  an  ancient  name  for 
cholera. 

Fel-lif'ln-ws.*  [From  fel,  "bile," 
and/7»'o,  to  "flow."]  Flowing  with,  or 
discharging,  bile.    See  preceding  article. 

Fel'lin-ate.  [Fel'linas,  a'n's.]  A 
combination  of  fellinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fel-lin'ie.  [Fellan  lens ;  from /<?.', 
"gall,"  or  "bile."]  Belonging  to  bile,  or 
gall. 

Fellin'ic  Ac'id.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  by  digesting  bilin  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fe'Io  «le  se.*  [Low  Latin  fe'lo,  a 
"felon,"  de,  "with  respect  to,"  and  se, 
"himself."]  Literally,  "one  guilty  of 
felony  with  respect  to  himself."  A  term 
in  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  one  who 
commits  suicide. 

Fel'on.  The  name  of  malignant 
whitlow,  in  which  the  effusion  is  beneath 
the  periosteum. 

Feminine.     See  Fceminlus. 
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Fem-o-rse'ws.*  Another  name  for  the 
crurseus  musele,  an  extensor  of  the  leg. 

Fem'o-ral.  [Femora'lis ;  from 
fe'mur,  the  "  thigh."]  Belonging  to  the 
thigh  :  crural. 

Fem'o-ro-^ele.*  [From  fe'mur,  the 
"thigh,"  and  Kr\\n,  a  "tumor."]  The 
disorder  termed  Hernia  cruralis. 

Fe'mur,*  gen.  Fem'o-ris.  The 
thigh.  Also,  the  long  cylindrical  bone 
of  the  thigh,  or  Os  femoris.  (Fr.  Os 
de  la  Cuisse,  o  deh  la  kwess.)  The 
second  articulation  of  the  feet  of  the 
Arachnides,  Crustacea,  and  Insecta. 

Fe-nes'tra.*  [From (paivw,  to  "make 
to  appear."]  A  window.  Applied  to  two 
foramina  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Fe-nes'tral.  [Fenestra'lis ;  from 
fenes'tra.]  Belonging  to  windows;  like 
windows. 

Fe-nes'trate.  [Fenestra'tns ; 

from    fenes'tra.]       Pierced    with    holes, 
or  with  openings  like  windows. 

Fen'nel,  Sweet.  The  Anethum  fcenic- 
xdum. 

Fen'w-Greeli,  or  Fen'n-grec.  The 
Trigonel'la  Fce'num,  a  plant  forming,  it 
is  said,  an  article  of  food  in  Egypt.  It 
grows  also  in  the  south  of  France.  Used 
chiefly  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Fer  (Fr.),  feR.     See  Iron. 

Fer-inen-ta'tion.  [Fermenta'tio, 
to' iiis;  from  fermen'io,  ferment  a' turn ,  to 
"leaven."]  The  spontaneous  changes 
which  aqueous  combinations  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  undergo  when  exposed 
to  the  air  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 

Fer-men'tnm.*  Ferment.  The  sub- 
stance which  excites  fermentation.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
"yeast."     See  preceding  article. 

Fermen'tum  Cerevi'sia*  (ser-e- 
vish'e-a).  The  scum  or  froth  of  beer 
during  fermentation  :  barm;  yeast.  This 
substance  has  been  placed  on  the  pri- 
mary list  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
18C0. 

Fern,  Male.  See  Aspidium  Filix 
Mas. 

Fe-ro'ni-a  Fl-e-phaii'tum.*  [From 
Fero'nia,  the  goddess  of  groves.]  An 
Indian  tree  of  the  order  Aurantiacex : 
it  yields  a  gum  resembling  gum  Arabic. 

Fer'ri,*  genitive  of  Ferrum, which  see. 

Fer'riFer-ro-cy-an'I-dnm.*("  Fer- 

rocyanideof  Iron.")  The  Pharmacopoeial 

name  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860)  for  Prussian  blue. 

Fer'riFi'lnm.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  iron  wire;  the  Fer- 
rum in  f  la  tractum  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. 
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Fer'ri,  Ra-men'ta.5   ("Raspings  of 

Iron.*')     A  name  for  iron  filings. 

Fer'ri    flwl  pton  ■  I  '!■■  *     ( "  Sul- 

phuret   ot    Iron." )      The  Phaimacop 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  protosolphuret 
of  iron,   prepared   by   melting   together 
sublime  1  sulphur  and  iron  in  small  pieces. 

Fer-rif  er-ons.  [Ferrif  erus ; 

from  fir' rum,  ••iron,"  and  fefro,  to 
••  bear. "J  Containing  iron  in  some  form, 
usually  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  car- 
bonate. 

Fer'ro-.  (From  fcr'rum,  "  iron.")  A 
prefix  in  compound  names,  denoting  con- 
nection with  iron. 

Fer'ro-cy-an'ic  Ac'id.  A  com- 
pound of  cyanogen,  metallic  iron,  and 
hydrogen  :  also  called  ferruretted  cliyazic 
acid.  It  c  mtains  the  elements  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  but  differs  from  it  totally  in 
its  properties.  Its  salts,  once  termed  triple 
prussiates,  are  now  c&lled/erro-cyanates. 

Fer-rn'gin-ons,  or  Fer-ru-£in'e- 
ons.  [Ferrugrin'ens,  or  Ferra^i- 
no'sus;  from  ferru'go.  the  "rust  of 
iron."]  Full  of  iron-rust;  containing 
iron-rust:  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

Ferruni.     See  Iron. 

Fer'tile.  [Fer'tilis:  from  fe'ro,  to 
"  bring  forth.'*]  Fruitful.  Applied  to 
flowers  having  a  pistil,  or  producing  seeds 
capable  of  vegetation. 

Fertilization.     See  Fecuxdatiov. 

Fer  u-la.  -  [Prom/Vrtb,  to  "  strike."] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Apiae^fe  (or  Umbel  lifierse). 

Fer'ula  As-sa-foet'I-da.-:"  The  plant 
which  yields  asaafeetida* 

Fer'Vor.  [From  fer'reo,  to  "boil."] 
A  violent  and  scorching  heat.  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat ;  Calor,  a 
moderate  or  natural  heat. 

Fessier,  fes\seva'.  The  French  term 
for  Gluteal  or  Ctlut.eus,  which  see. 

Fester-in^.  A  w  >r d  applied  to  a 
sore,  signifying  the  discharge  either  of 
pus  or  of  a  morbi  I  watery  fluid. 

Fes-toon ed'  Rings.  A  popular  de- 
signation of  the  fibrous  zones  or  tendin- 
ous circles  which  surround  the  orifices 
of  the  heart. 

Fetal.  [Foeta'lis.]  Belonging  to 
the  foetus. 

Feticide.     See  Fceticide. 

Fetid.  [Foe'tidus:  from  foe' tec. 
to  "  become  putrid."]  Having  a  bad 
smell. 

Fe'tor.  [Fce'tor.o'r/*/  from  fre'teo, 
to  "^tink."]      A  bad  smell,  or  stink. 

Fever.      [Lat.  Fe'bris:   Fr.  Fierre, 
fe-evR'or  fe-avR'.]     A  condition  charac- 
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terized  by  accelerated  pulse,  increased! 
heat  of  surface,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
languor,  debility,  unwillingness  to  move, 
and  general  disturbance  of  all  the  func- 
tions.     See  FeBRIS,  and  PYREXIA. 

Fever,  Slight.     See  FsBRICULA. 

Fe'ver-i&h.  [Lat.  Feb'riens:  Fr. 
Fit'm  it.r.  le-avnuh'.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  state  of  one  laboring  under  fever; 
also  to  that  which  causes  fever, 

Fi'ber.*  The  Latin  term  for  the 
"beaver." 

Fi'bre.  [Fi'bra;  from  fi'ber,  "  ex- 
treme )'  because  originally  applied  to 
the  thread-like  radicles  at  the  extremity 
of  a  root.]  The  minute  threads  or  fila- 
ments which  occur  in  the  structure  of 
parts  in  animals  and  vegetables. 

Fi'bre,  An'I-mal.  [Fi'bra  Ani- 
ina'lis.]  The  filaments  which  compose 
the  muscular  fasciculi,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, etc. 

Fi'bre,  Wood'y.  [Fi'bra  L.ig-'nea.] 
The  filaments  of  which  any  woody  sub- 
stance is  composed. 

Fibreux,  fe'bRuh'.  The  French  term 
for  Fibrous,  which  see. 

Fi'bril.  [Fibril'la;  the  diminutive 
of  fi' bra,  a  "fibre."]  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  the  extremely  slender  filaments 
seen  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  col- 
lection of  a  number  of  which  in  a  sheath, 
■or  sarcolemma,  a  muscular  fibre  (of  ani- 
mal life)  is  formed. 

Fib-ril-la'tns.*  [From  fibril' la,  a 
"little  fibre."]  Disposed  in  very  delicate 
filaments. 

Fi'brin,  or  Fi'brine.  [Fibri'na; 
from  fi'bra,  a  "fibre."]  A  peculiar  whit- 
ish, solid,  insipid,  and  inodorous  com- 
pound substance  found  in  animal  and 
vegetable  matter:  coagulable  lymph. 

Fib-rin-oge-iious.  [From  fibri'na, 
"fibrin,"  and  yevraco,  to  "produce."] 
Producing  fibrin.  Applied  by  Virchow 
to  a  substance  which  exists  in  lymph  and 
is  converted  into  fibrin  by  exposure  to 
air. 

Fi'bro-.  [From  fi'bra,  a  "fibre."]  A 
prefix  denoting  a  fibrous  condition. 

Fi'bro-C'ar'ti-lagre.  Membraniform 
cartilage.  The  substance,  intermediate 
between  proper  cartilage  and  ligament, 
constituting  the  base  of  the  ear,  de- 
termining the  form  of  that  part:  and 
composing  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the 
epiglottis,  etc.  By  the  older  anatomists 
it  was  termed  ligamentous  cartiiage,  or 
eartUaginiform  Ugaw*enU  Fibro-cartilagcs 
are  sometimes  formed  as  the  result  of  a 
i  morbid  process  in  different  organs. 
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Fi'bro-Plas'tic.      [Fibro-Plas'ti- 

cns ;  from.fi' bro-,  and  T:\aaaoi,  to  u  form."] 
Forming  fibres.  Applied  to  an  organized 
tissue,  from  the  corpuscles  exuded  on 
sores. 

Fi'brous.  [Fibro'sus;  from  fi' bra, 
a  "fibre."]  (Fr.  Fibreux,  fe'bRuh'".) 
Having  fibres,  or  composed  of  fibres. 

Fib'u-la.  *  Literally,  a  "  clasp."  The 
long  bone  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 

Fib'u-lar.  [From  Jib' ula.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  fibula. 

Fieatio,*  fi-ka'she-o,  or  Fi'cus.* 
[From^'cM*,  a  "  fig."]  A  fig-like  tubercle 
about  the  anus  or  pudenda. 

Fi'coid.  [Ficoi'des;  from fi'cus,  a 
"fig,"  and  eioos,  a  "forni."]  Resembling 
a  fig. 

Ficoidese,*  fi-ko-i'de-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Mesembryace^e. 

Fi'cus.*  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Polyr/amia,  natural  order  Urticaceee. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the 
dried  fruit  of  Ficus  -carica,  or  fig. 

Ficus*  is  also  the  name  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  or  condyloma,  resembling  a 
fig.     See  Ficatio. 

Fi'cus  Car'i-ca.*  The  fig-tree ;  also 
called  F.  commu'nis,  F.  sati'va,  and  F.  vul- 
ga'ris. 

Fi'cus  E-las'tl-ca.*  The  tree  which 
affords  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber. 

Fid'gets.  [Tituba'tio.]  A  term  de- 
noting general  restlessness,  with  a  desire 
of  changing  one's  position. 

Fi-dic-i-na'les.*  [From  fid'icen,  a 
"harper."]  A  designation  of  the  luni- 
bricales  (muscles)  of  the  hand,  from  their 
usefulness  in  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments. 

Fievre,  fe-avu'  or  fe-evR'.  The 
Fivnch  term  for  Fever,  which  see. 

Fievre  Algide.    See  Algida  Febris. 

Fievre  Hectique.  See  Hectic 
Fever. 

Fievre  Janne.    See  Yellow  Fever. 

Fievreux.     See  Feverish. 

Fifth  Pair  of  Serves.  See  Tri- 
geminy. 

Fig.     See  Ficus. 

Fil'a-ment.  [Filameu'tuni;  from 
fi'lum,  a  "  thread."]  A  small,  delicate, 
thread-like  substance;  a  fibre.  The 
thread-like  part  of  a  stamen. 

Fi-la'ri-a.i:  [Fromfi'lum,  a  "thread."] 
A  thread-like  parasitic  worm,  which  in- 
fests the  cornea  of  the  eye  of  the  horse. 

Fila'ria  Med-I-nen'sis.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Guinea-worm. 

Filicales.     See  Filices. 


Filices,*  fil'e-sez,  the  plural  of  Fi  • 
lix.  Ferns.  A  natural  order  of  Gryp- 
togamous  plants,  which  abound  in  tempe- 
rate and  tropical  regions,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  plumy  foliage. 

Fil'I-coid.  [Filicoi'des ;  from  FV- 
lix,  and  eUo;,  a  "form."]     Fern-like. 

Fil-I-col'o-gy*  [From  Ft' lix,  a  "  fern," 
anl  Aoyo;,  a  "discourse."]  That  branch 
of  Botany  which  treats  of  ferns. 

Fil'i-form.  [Filifor'niis ;  from  fi'- 
lum, a  "thread."]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  thread. 

Fi'lix,*  gen.  Fil'i-cis.  The  Latin 
word  for  u  fern."  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  a  Linneean  order  of  Cryptogamia.  ( See 
Filices.)  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  the  rhizoma  of  Aspi- 
dinm  ftlix  mas. 

Fi'lix  Mas.*  Male  Fern.  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhi- 
zoma of  Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  which  see. 

Film.  The  popular  name  for  opacity 
of  the  cornea. 

Fil'ter.  [Fil'trum.]  An  apparatus 
of  various  construction,  for  the  purposes 
of  filtration. 

Fil'trate.  [From  fil'trum,  a  " filter."] 
Any  liquid  strained  or  filtered. 

Fil-tra'tion.  [Filtra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  fil'trum,  a  "  filter."]  The  process  by 
which  a  fluid  is  gradually  separated  from 
the  particles  or  impurities  that  may  be 
floating  or  suspended  in  it;  straining. 

Fil'trum.-  Literally,  a  "filter." 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  superficial 
groove  across  the  upper  lip  from  the  par- 
tition of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

Fim'bri-a.*  [From  fi'brum,  an  "  ex- 
tremity."] A  border,  or  fringe.  Applied 
in  the  plural  (fim'brise)  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Fim'bri-ate,  or  Fim'bri-at-ed. 
[Fimbria'tus ;  from  fim'bria,  a 
"  fringe."]     Having  a  fringe,  or  border. 

Fin'g"er  [Digitus  Maims],  in  ana- 
tomical language  denotes  one  of  the  five 
extremities  of  the  hand;  in  popular  par- 
lance, one  of  the  four  besides  the  thumb. 

Fingered.     See  Digitate. 

Fins.  [Pin'nae.]  Membranous  or- 
gans in  fishes,  somewhat  analogous  to 
hands  and  feet. 

Fire  Damp.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  the  explosive  gas,  consisting  chiefly  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  found  in 
mines. 

First  In-ten'tion.  Union  by  the 
first  intention  means  adhesive  inflam- 
mation without  suppuration,  as  when 
the  lips  of  a  wound  made  by  a  sharp 
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knife  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact, and  quickly  healed  without  much 
inflammation. 

rish-i.il no.     See  Ichthvocolla. 

Fish-Skin.     See  Ichthyosis. 

Fissile.  [Fis'silis;  from  fin' do,  fix' '- 
sum,  to  ,,cleave."J  Cleavable;  easily  cleft 
or  cloven. 

Fis-sip'ar-ous.  [Fissip'arus ; 

from  Jin' do,  fi*'snmy  to  " cleave,"  and 
pa'rio,  to  "produce."]  Producing  off- 
spring by  portions  being  separated  from 
the  parent  individual.     See  next  article. 

Fissip'arous  <7en-e-ra'ti©n.  That 
generation  which  occurs  either  by  spon- 
tanc  >us  division  of  the  body  of  the  pa- 
rent into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part, 
when  separated,  becoming  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual, as  in  the  monad,  vorticella,  etc., 
or  by  artificial  division,  as  in  the  hydra, 
planaria,  etc.  The  propagation  of  plants 
by  slips  furnishes  another  example  of 
this  kind  of  reproduction. 

Fis-si-pIVtioii.  [Fissipa'tio,  o'»*'s.] 
A  faulty  term  for  Fissiparous  Gene- 
ration, which  see. 

Fis-si-ros'tris.*  [From  fin'do,  fis'- 
sum,  to  "cleave/*  and  ros'trum,  a  "  beak."] 
Applied  in  the  plural  (Fissiros'tres)  to 
a  family  of  birds  having  a  broad  beak 
with  an  extended  commissure :  fissiros'- 
trate. 

Fis-su'ra  Gla-se'ri-i.*  ("Glaser's 
Fissure. ")  A  fissure  situated  in  the  deep- 
est part  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Fissu'ra  Ijon-£i-tu-di-na'lis.* 

("Longitudinal  Fissure.")  A  deep  fis- 
sure observed  in  the  median  line  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  brain,  occupied  by 
the  falx  cerebri  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fissu'ra  SyTvi-i*  ("Fissure  of 
Sylvius"),  called  also  Fissu'ra  Jlag'- 
iia  Syf'vii*  ("Great  Fissure  of  Syl- 
vius"). A  fissure  which  separates  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

Fissu'ra  Fm-bil-I-ca'lis.*  ("Um- 
bilical Fissure.")  The  groove  of  the  um- 
bilical vein,  situated  between  the  large 
and  small  lobes,  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  liver.  This  groove  in  the 
foetus  contains  the  umbilical  vein. 

Fis'sure.  [Fissu'ra;  from  fin'do, 
fix' sum,  to  "cleave."]  Any  deep  ex- 
tended depression. 

Fis'sure  of  tlie  Spleen.  The  groove 
which  divides  the  inner  surface  of  the 
spleen.     It  is  filled  by  vessels  and  fat. 

Fis'sus.*     [From  fin'do,  fix'xum,    to 
"cleave."]     Divided;  cleft;  cloven. 
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Fist.  Arinat.  =  F is' tula  arma'ta* 
"A  clyster  pipe  and  bag  fit  for  use." 

Fis'tu-la.:;:  [Originally,  a  "pipe."]  A 
sinuous  ulcer,  having  an  external  open- 
ing often  leading  to  a  larger  cavity,  and 
slow  to  heal.  A  fistula  is  termed  blind 
when  it  has  but  one  opening,  and  com- 
plete if  it  has  two,  communicating  with  an 
internal  cavity,  and  with  the  surface. 

Fistula  in  Alio.*  ("  Fistula  in  the 
Anus.")  A  fistula  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance about  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Fis'tu-lous.  [Fistulo'sus;  froTn/w'- 
tula.]  Of  the  nature  of  fistula.  Also  ap- 
plied to  plants  having  many  tubes. 

Fixed  Air.     See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Fixed  Bodies.  [Corpora  Fix 'a.] 
Substances  which  do  not  evaporate  by 
heat,  especially  those  which  cannot  be 
fused  or  volatilized :  as  carbon,  silicon,  etc. 

Fix'i-ty.  [Fix'itas,  »'tis.]  A  pro- 
perty by  which  bodies  withstand  the 
action  of  heat.     See  preceding  article. 

Fl.  =  Flu'idus*     "  Fluid." 

F 1  a-l>el '  1  i-form.  [Flabellifor 'mis ; 
from  Jlab el' I um,  a  "fan."]     Fanlike. 

FlacourtiaceaV"  fla-koor-te-a'she-e. 
[From  Flacour'tia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Flag,  Sweet-Scented.  See  Acorus 
Calamus. 

Fla-gel'li-form.  [Flag-ellifor'mis ; 
from  fiatjel'lum,  a  "little  whip."]  Re- 
sembling a  little  whip.  A  botanical 
term  denoting  "  whiplike." 

Fla-gel'lum.*  [Diminutive  of  flag' - 
rum,  a  "  whip."]  Applied  in  Botany  to  a 
runner  which  is  long  and  slender,  like  a 
whip. 

Flake-White.  The  subnitrate  of 
bismuth. 

Flame.  [Flam 'ma.]  The  com- 
bustion of  any  substance  yielding  an  in- 
flammable gas. 

Flank.  (Fr.  Flanc,  flox«.  the  "  side.") 
That  part  of  the  body  between  the  false 
ribs  and  the  Ossa  innominata. 

Flash.  A  preparation  used  for  color- 
ing brandy  and  rum,  and  giving  them  a 
fictitious  strength  ;  it  consists  of  an  ex- 
tract of  cayenne  pepper,  or  capsicum  with 
burnt  sugar. 

Flat'u-lence,  or  Flat'u-len-ey. 
[Flatuleu'tia;  from  fia'tus,  "wind."] 
A  collection  of  gas  or  wind  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  from  fermentation  or 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  articles 
of  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Flat'u-lent.     [Flatulen'tus;  from 
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the  same.]    Having  flatulence,  or  causing 
flatulence. 

Fla'tus.*  [From  flo,  fla'tum,  to 
"  blow."]  Wind,  or  gas,  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels :  flatulency. 

Flax.     The  Li' nam  usitatis'simum. 

Flax,  Purging.  The  Linum  cath- 
articum. 

Fleam.  [Flam 'ma,  or  Flam  inula.] 
An  instrument  for  lancing  the  gums  and 
for  bleeding  horses. 

Fleehisseur.     See  Flexor. 

Flesh.  [Lat.  Ca'ro,  Car'nis;  Fr. 
Chair,  sheR.]  The  muscles,  and  generally 
the  soft  parts,  of  an  animal.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  fruit,  leaves,  etc.  of  plants, 
when  of  a  thick  consistence,  somewhat 
like  flesh. 

Flesh,  Proud.     See  Proud  Flesh. 

Fleshy.  See  Carneus,  and  Car- 
VOSUS. 

Flex'ile.  [Flex'ilis;  from  flee' to, 
flex' urn,  to  "bend."]  Flexible;  easily 
bent. 

Flex'ion.  [Flex'io,  o'nis  ;  from  the 
same.]     The  state  of  being  bent. 

Flex'or,  o'rw*  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Fleehisseur,  fla'she^suii'.)  Literally, 
a  "bender,-"  applied  to  muscles. 

Flex'or  Carpi  Ra-di-a'lis.*  ("  Ra- 
dial Flexor  of  the  Wrist.")  See  Pal- 
maris  Magnus. 

Flex'or  I.on  'gus  I>ig-i-to'rum 
Pe'tlis.*  ("Long  Flexor  of  the  Fingers 
of  the  Foot.")  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toes.  It 
bends-  the  toes,  and  extends  the  foot  upon 
the  leg. 

Flex'or  Lon'gns  Pol'li-cis.* 
("  Long  Flexor  of  the  Thumb.")  A  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  radius  and  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  It  bends  the  thumb  and 
hand. 

Flex'or  Lon'gus  Pol'licis  Pe'dis.* 
("Long  Flexor  of  the  Thumb  of  the 
Foot,  or  Great  Toe.")  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fibula,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe.     It  bends  the  toe. 

Flex'u-ous,  or  Flex'u-ose.  [Flex- 
uo'sus;  from  the  same.]  Having  many 
^endings,  or  turnings ;  zigzag. 

Flint.  [Si'lex.]  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  silicious  earth,  nearly  pure. 

Flint,  liiq'uor  of,  or  Liq'uor  Sil'- 
Vcum.*  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
solution  of  silicated  alkali. 

Floating*.     See  Natans. 
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Floating  Ribs.  [Cos'tae  Flue* 
tuan'tes.]  The  last  two  false  ribs, 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  rest,  or  with  each  other. 

Floc'ci,*  the  plural  ot'floc'cus,  a  "  lock 
or  little  particle  of  wool,  cotton,"  etc. 

Floc'ci  Vol-I-tan'tes.*  The  ima- 
ginary objects  floating  before  the  eyes, 
in  cases  of  depraved  sight.     See  Muscjb 

VOLITANTES. 

Floccilatio,*  flok-se-la'she-o.  See 
Floccillation. 

Floe-cil-la'tion.        [Floeeilla'tio, 

o'nis;  from  floe' ens,  a  "  lock  of  wool," 
the  "  nap  of  clothes."]  The  picking  of 
the  bedclothes, — a  symptom  betokening 
extreme  danger.     See  Carphology. 

Floc'cu-lus,*  otherwise  called  l.o'- 
bus  SJer'vi  Piieu-mo-gas'trl-ci.* 
("Lobe  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve.") 
A  term  applied  to  the  pneumogastric 
lobule  of  the  cerebellum ;  its  form  is  that 
of  a  small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

Flood'ing.  [H&emorrha'gia  \  Ite- 
ri'na.]  The  popular  term  for  uterine 
haemorrhage;  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  parturition. 

Flo'ra.*  [From    flos,    flo'ris,     a 

"flower."]  Originally,  the  Goddess  of 
Flowers.  The  Flora  of  any  country  (or 
district)  is  the  entire  assemblage  of 
plants  which  nature  has  allotted  to  it. 
Also,  a  systematic  description  of  those 
plants. 

Flo'ral.  [Flora'lis:  from  flos,  a 
"flower."]     Belonging  to  flowers. 

Floral  Leaf.     See  Bractea. 

Flor'eii-tine  Or'ris.  The  Iris  Flor- 
entina. 

Flo'res.*  (The  plural  of  Flos,  which 
see.)  "Flowers."  A  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  such  bodies  as  assume  a  pul- 
verulent form  by  sublimation  or  crystalli- 
zation. 

Flo'res  Antimo'nil*  ("Flowers  of 
Antimony.")  They  consist  of  small, 
elongated,  and  very  brilliant  crystals  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  antimony. 

Flo'res  Bismu'thi.*  ("Flowers  of 
Bismuth.")  A  yellowish  oxide  of  bis- 
muth. 

Flo'res  Sul'phuris.*  ("Flowers  of 
Sulphur.")     Sublimed  sulphur. 

Flo'res  Zin'ci.*  ("  Flowers  of  Zinc") 
Oxide  of  zinc,  or  philosophical  wool. 

Flo-res  'cence.  [Florescen'tia ; 
from  flares' eo,  to  "flower,"  to  "flourish."] 
The  act  of  flowering,  in  plants;  also,  the 
season  of  flowering. 

Floret.     See  Flosculus. 

Floridcse.     See  Ceramiace^:. 
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Flo-rif  er-ous.  [Floriferus;  from 
fl<>»,  a  "flower,"  and  J e' ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  flowers. 

Flos,*  gen.  Flo'ris.  A  "flower." 
That  part  of  a  plant  which  comprises 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  the  essential 
parts  of  which  are  stamens  and  pistils. 
These  in  a  complete  flower  are  sur- 
rounded by  two  envelopes,  of  which  the 
inferior  or  exterior  is  called  the  calyx, 
or  cup  :  the  superior  or  interior  is  termed 
the  corolla.      See  Corolla,  and  Calyx. 

Flos  ^E-ru'£i-nis.*  ("  Flower  of 
Verdigris.")  Capri  acctai,  or  acetate  of 
copper,  sometimes  called  distilled  or 
crystallized  verdigris, 

Flos'cu-lous.  [Flosculo'sus;  from 
flos'culus.]  Having  many  florets:  flos'- 
culose. 

Flos'cu-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  flos,  a 
" flower."]     A  little  flower;  a  fl«>ret. 

Flour.     See  Farina,  and  Pollen. 

Flower.     See  Flos. 

Flowers.     See  Flores. 

Flowers  of  Antimony,  Sulphur, 
etc.     See  Flores. 

Filiate.  [Flu'as,  a'fis.]  A  combi- 
natim  of  fluoric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fiuc-tu-a'tioii.  [Fluctua'tio, 

o' ris  ;  from  ftae'tno,  fluctua'tum,  to  "  rise 
in  waves."]  Applied  to  the  undulation 
of  a  fluid  within  the  body,  ascertained 
by  the  proper  application  of  the  fingers, 
or  the  hand,  or  by  succussion. 

Fluid.  [Flu'iiius;  from  flu'o,  to 
"flow."]  Having  particles  easily  sepa- 
rable, yielding  to  the  least  pressure,  and 
moving  over  each  other  in  every  direction. 

Flu'idof  Co-tuii'nl-us.  It  has  been 
also  called  A'qui  L  ibyriu'thi  ("Water 
of  the  Labyrinth"),  and  by  Breschet, 
the  perilij  npk.  A  thin  gelatinous  fluid, 
found  in  the  bony  civities  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear  :  so  called  from  the  name 
of  th3  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  de- 
scribed it. 

Flu-id  X-ty.  [Fluid 'itas,  »'*«'*•]  The 
quality  of  being  fluid. 

Flu'I-drachm.  [Fluidrach'ma ; 
from  ft  i' id  us,  " fluid,"  and  draeh'ma,  a 
"  drachm."]  Sixty  minims :  a  fluid 
drachm. 

Flu-id-nn'cia'*  (-un'she-a).  [From 
fln'idwt,  and  un'ci a, an u ouneeV]  Eight 
fluidrachms:   a  fluid  ounce. 

Fluke.      An    intestinal    worm.     See 

DlSTOKA. 

Flu-o-bo'rate.    [Fluobo'ras,  m'tif.] 

A  combination  of  fluoboric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Flu-o-bo'ric.  [Fluobo'ricus;  from 
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fluo'rium,  "  fluorin,"  and  bo'rium, 
"  boron."]  Composed  of  fluorin  and  bo- 
ron.    Applied  to  an  acid. 

Flu 'or,  or/*.*  [From  flu'o,  to 
"flow."]  A  flowing,  or  flux.  Also, 
fluorin,  a  simple  body,  the  existence  of 
which  is  predicated  on  mere  analogy. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  mucous  secretion 
of  the  vagina.     See  Leucorrhcea. 

Flu'or  Al'bus.*  ("White  Flux.") 
See  Leucorrhcea. 

Flu'or  Spar.  (So  called  from  its  as- 
sisting the  fusion  of  earthy  minerals 
in  metallurgic  operations.)  Derbyshire 
spar;  properly,  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Flu-or-a'tus.*  Having  or  contain- 
ing fluorine:  flu'orated.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  has  been  called  fluorated  hydrogen. 

Flu-or'ic.  [Fluor'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  fluorin. 

Fluor'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  treating  fluor  spar  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Owing  to  its  destructive  proper- 
ties, it  has  been  termed  phthore  (from 
(pBopioq,  "destructive"). 

Flu'o- ride.  A  combination  of  fluorin 
with  a  base. 

Flu'or-in,  or  Flu'or-iue.  [Fluo'- 
riuui.]  The  supposed  primary  princi- 
ple of  hydrofluoric  acid,  found  chiefly  in 
fluor  spar.     See  Fluor. 

Flu-or'u-ret.  [Fluorure'tum; 

from  fluo'rium.']     A  combination  of  flu- 
orin with  a  simple  body. 

Flu '  vl-al,  Flu '  vi-a- tile.  [Flu viat '- 
ilis;  from flu'vius, a* river."]  Belong- 
ing to  a  river. 

Flux.  [Flux'us;  from  flu'o,  flux' urn, 
to  "flow."]  Any  excessive  discharge 
from  the  bowels  or  other  organs.  Ap- 
plied in  Chemistry  to  any  substance 
used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 
See  Flux,  Chemical. 

Flux,  Black.     See  Black  Flux. 

Flux,  Chem'I-cal.  A  substance  or 
mixture  much  employed  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline  fluxes  are 
generally  used,  which  render  the  earthy 
mixtures  fusible  by  converting  them  into 
glass. 

Fluxion.  [Flux'io,  o'nis;  from 
flu'o,  flux' urn,  to  "flow."]  The  change 
of  metals  or  other  bodies  from  solid  to 
fluid  by  the  agency  of  heat;  fusion. 

Flux'us  Cap-ii-lo'rum.*  ("Flow- 
ing or  Passing  Away  of  the  Hair.")  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  alopecia,  or 
the  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Fly  Pow'der.  (Fr.  Poudre  a  Jlonches, 
poodu  a  moosh'.)  A  black  powder  formed 
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by  the  exposure  of  metallic  arsenic  to 
a  moist  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  partly 
oxidized. 

Flying  Blisters.  See  Blisters, 
Flying. 

Focus,*  plural  Fo'ci.  Literally,  a 
"hearth"  or  "fireplace."  Applied  in 
Astronomy  to  the  two  points  {Fo'ci) 
within  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet 
round  the  sun.  In  Optics,  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  rays  of  light  after 
passing  through  a  convex  lens,  or  being 
reflected  from  a  concave  mirror. 

Fo?cunditas.     See  Fecundity. 

Fcem-in'e-us.*  [From  foem'ina,  a 
"woman."]  Belonging  to  a  female; 
feminine. 

Fce-nie'ii-lnm.*  Fennel.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  fruit  of 
Fceniculum  vulgare,  dulce,  or  officinale ; 
the  Anethum  fceniculum.  Fennel-seed  is 
a  grateful  aromatic,  and  is  much  used  as 
a  carminative,  and  especially  to  correct 
the  action  of  other  medicines,  as  senna, 
rhubarb,  etc. 

Fo?nic'itlum  IHil'ce,*  Fcemfic'u- 
lum  €rer-man'i-cum.*  The  Anethum 
foeniculum,  or  sweet  fennel. 

Foeticide,  fe'ti-sid.  [Foetici'dium ; 
from  foz'tus,  and  cse'do,  to  "kill."]  The 
murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero ;  criminal 
abortion. 

Fo?'tMS,*  or  Fe'tras.  (Fr.  Faix,  fa.) 
The  child  in  utero  from  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy  till  birth. 

Foie  (Fr.),  fwa.     See  Liver. 

Folia.     See  Folium. 

Fo'lia  Cer-e-foel'li.*  [From  fo'li  inn, 
any  sort  of  leaf.]  An  assemblage  of 
gray  laminae  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Fo-li-a'ceous.  [Folia'ceus:  from 
fo'lium,  a  "  leaf."]     Full  of  leaves ;  leafy. 

Fo'li-ate.  [Folia'tws;  from  the 
same.]     Clothed  with  leaves;  leafy. 

Fo-li-a'tiom.  [Folia'tiH>,©'ms7  from 
the  same.]  The  putting  forth  of  leaves; 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud.  Also, 
the  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  thin 
leaves. 

Folic,  fo'le'.  The  French  term  for 
Insanity,  which  see. 

Fo-lif'er-ows.  [Foliif  erus,  or 
Folif'erois;  from  fo'lium,  a  "leaf,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  producing 
leaves. 

Fo'15-ole.  [Foli'olmim.]  Diminutive 
of  Fo'lium.     A  little  leaf,  or  leaflet. 

Fo'll-um,*  plural  Fo'li-a.  [From 
<pv\\oi>,  a  "  leaf."]  The  leaf  of  a  plant. 
A  thin  plate  of  metal. 


Fol'lX-cle.  [Follic'uliis;  diminu- 
tive of  fol'lis,  a  "bag."]  A  little  bag. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  very  small 
secretory  cavity.  In  Botany  it  denotes 
a  simple  pod  opening  by  the  inner 
suture,  differing  from  the  legume,  which 
opens  by  both  sutures. 

Fol-lic'  u-late.  [Folliciila'tiis ; 

from  follic'uliis,  a  "follicle."]     Having 
follicles. 

Fol-lic'u-lose,  or  Fol-lic'ii-lous. 
[Folliculo'sus ;  from  follic'ulus,  a 
"follicle."]     Having  numerous  follicles. 

Folliculus.     See  Follicle. 

Fol-lic'u-lusA'eivis.*  ("Little  Bag 
of  Air.")  The  space  at  the  broad  end  of 
an  egg. 

Fo-men-ta'tion.  [Fomenta'tio, 
v'nis;  from  fo'veo,  to  "keep  warm."] 
The  application  of  any  warm,  soft,  me- 
dicinal substance  to  some  part  of  the 
body,  by  which  the  vessels  are  relaxed, 
and  their  morbid  action  sometimes  re- 
moved. 

Fo'mes,*  gen.  Fom'I-tis.  [From 
the  same.]  Any  porous  substance  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  contagious  effluvia,  as 
woollen  clothing,  etc.     See  Fomites. 

Fom'i-tes,*  the  plural  of  Fo'mes* 
Applied  to  goods,  clothing,  or  other 
materials  imbued  with  contagion. 

Fonction,  f6NG,se-0N«'.  The  French 
term  for  Function,  which  see. 

Fongosite,  fdN^go'ze'ta'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungosity,  which  see. 

Foiigueux,  f6N«'guh'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungous,  which  see. 

Fongus,  f6N«'giiss'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungus,  which  see. 

Fons  Pul-sa'til-is.*  ("Pulsating 
Fountain.")  The  anterior  fontanel,  be- 
cause for  years  after  birth  arterial  pul- 
sation may  be  there  perceived.  See 
Fontanel. 

Fon'ta-nel.  [Fontanel'Ia;  diminu- 
tive of  fons,  a  "fountain:"  so  named 
because  the  pulsating  of  the  artery  was 
imagined  to  resemble  the  oubbling  of  a 
fountain.]  (Fr.  Fontanelle,  foN^ta'nell'.) 
The  quadrangular  space  between  the 
frontal  and  two  parietal  bones  in  very 
young  children.  A  smaller  one,  trian- 
gular, sometimes  exists  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones. 

Fon-tic'ii-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
fons,  a  "fountain."]  An  issue,  or  arti- 
ficial ulcer.     See  Issue. 

Food.  See  Aliment,  Alitura,  and 
Pabulum. 

Foot.     See  Pes. 

Foot-Batli.     See  Pediluvium. 
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Foot  -Jaws.  The  extremities  of  the 

last  three  pairs  of  feet  in  most  Crus- 
tacea. 

Foot-Stalk.  See  Pedicel,   Pedin- 

CLE.   PSTIOLB. 

Fo-ra'men,*     gen.     Fo-ram'i-nis, 

nominative  plural  Fo-rain'I-na.   [From 

fr'ro,  to  "bore  a  hole."]  A  hole,  or 
opening. 

Fora'men      £se'cuni.*  ("  Blind 

Hole/')  The  hole  at  the  root  of  the 
spine  of  the  frontal  bone  :  so  called  from 
its  not  perforating  the  bone  or  leading 
to  any  cavity.  Also  the  designation  of 
a  little  sulcus  of  the  brain,  situated  be- 
tween the  Corpora  pyramidal  ia  and  the 
Pons  Varolii. 

Fora'men  Cse'cnm  (of  Morgas:'- 
ni,  m  tr-gan'ye).  A  deep  mucous  folli- 
cle, situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  papil- 
la circutnvallatx  upon  the  middle  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 

Fora'men    In-ci-si'vnm.*  The 

opening  immediately  behind  the  incisor 
teeth. 

Fora'men  Jlagr'nnm  Oc-cip'i-tis.* 
("Great  Opening  of  the  Occiput.")  The 
great  opening  at  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,  through  which  the 
spinal  marrow  passes,  with  its  vessels 
and  membranes. 

Foramen  of  Mon-ro',  Fora'men 
Com-mii'ne  An-te'ri-ns.*  An  open- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  fornix  of  the 
cerebrum,  by  which  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles communicate  with  each  other,  with 
the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  infun- 
dibulum. 

Fora'men  of  Wins'low.  An  aper- 
ture situated  behind  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
son,  first  described  by  AVinslow,  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the 
large  sac  of  the  omentum  and  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

Fora'men  O-va'le.-  (''Oval  Open- 
ing.") An  opening  situated  in  the  par- 
tition which  separates  the  right  and  left 
auricles  in  the  foetus.  It  is  also  called 
the  Foramen*  of  Botal.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  an  oval  aperture  communi- 
cating between  the  tympanum  and  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Fora'men  Pnenmaticnm-  (nu- 
mat'i-kum).  ("  Pneumatic  Foramen.") 
A  large  aperture  near  one  end  of  the  long 
air-bones  of  birds,  communicating  with 
the  interior. 

Fora'men  Ro-ttin'diim.*  ("Bound 
Opening.")      The    round,  or,  more   cor- 
rectly, triangular  aperture  of  the  inter- 
nal ear.      This,  and  the  Foramen  ovale, 
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are  respectively  synonymous  with  Fenes- 
tra oralis  and  Fenestra  rotunda. 

Fora'men  Sn'pra-Or-bit-a'rl- 

iini.  ("  Supra-Orbital  Opening.")  The 
supra-orbital  hole  or  notch,  situated  on 
the  ridge  over  which  the  eyebrow  is 
placed.  It  gives  passage  to  the  super- 
ciliary artery. 

Fora'men  Ve-sa'li-i.*  ("  Foramen 
of  Vesalius.")  An  indistinct  hole,  situ- 
ated between  the  foramen  rotundum  and 
foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone:  it 
was  particularly  pointed  out  by  Vesa- 
lius. 

Fo-ram'i-na.*  The  plural  of  Fora- 
men*, which  see. 

Fo-ram'i-nat-ed.  [Foramina'tns ; 
from  fora'men,  a  "  hole."]  Pierced  with 
small  holes. 

Fo-ram-in-if'er-ons.  [Foramin- 
if'erus;  from,  fora'men,  a  "hole,"  and 
fe}ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  having 
foramina. 

For'ceps,*  gen.  For'ci-pis.  [As  if 
Fer'riceps ;  from  fer' rum,  "iron."  and 
ca'pio,  to  ''take."]  Originally,  a  "pair 
of  tongs  or  pincers."  Applied  in  Ob- 
stetrics to  an  instrument  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  curved  blades,  for  the  purpose 
of  grasping  the  head  of  the  foetus  and 
bringing  it  through  the  passages,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  difficult  labor.  Also,  to 
various  surgical  instruments,  of  diverse 
construction,  for  seizing  hold  of  objects, 
etc.  Applied  in  Zoology  to  the  claws  of 
certain  Crustacea. 

Forces  of  Medicines.  See  Dyn- 
amics. 

Fore-Arm.  [Antibra'chinm.] 

The  cubitus,  that  portion  of  the  arm 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist.  In  Orni- 
thology, the  second  part  of  the  anterior 
extremity  which  supports  the  wing. 

Forehead.    See  Frons,  and  Sinciput. 

Foreign  Bod'y.  Any  substance 
which  is  left  in  a  wound  and  keeps  up 
irritation,  preventing  its  cure,  as  a  bullet, 
a  piece  of  broken  glass,  a  splinter,  nail, 
etc. 

Fo-ren'sic  Jled'i-cine.  Such  parts 
of  medicine  as  are  connected  with  judi- 
cial inquiries.  See  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Fore-Skin.     See  Prepuce. 

Forg-etfnlness.     See  Amnesia. 

Forked.     See  Furcate. 

Formate.  For'mi-ate.  [For'mas, 
or  For'niiaM.  a'tis.]  A  combination  of 
formic  acid  with  a  base. 

Formic.  [Formi'cns:  from  for- 
mi'ca,  the  "ant."]     Applied  to  an  acid 
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obtained  by  distillation  of  ants  and 
water. 

For-mi'ca.*  Literally,  an  "ant."  A 
term  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  Herpes, 
from  its  creeping  progress. 

Formica  Ru'fa.*  The  ant,  emmet, 
or  pismire,  which  contains  an  acid  juice 
and  oil  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac 
virtues. 

For-mi-ca'tion.  [Formica'tio, 
&nis,  a  tingling  like  the  stinging  of  ants; 
fromformi'ca,  an  "  ant."]  (Fr.  Fourmille- 
ment,  fooR'ineTmoN0'.)  A  sense  of  prick- 
ing or  tingling  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

For-mi^'ic.     The  same  as  Formic. 

Forum-la.*  [Diminutive  of  for' ma, 
a  "  form."]  A  short  form  of  prescription 
in  practice,  in  place  of  the  more  full  in- 
struction in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

For'myle,  Per-chlo'ride  of.  The 
fluid  substance  Chloroform. 

For'nl-cate.  [Fornica'tus ;  from 
for' nix,  a  "vault,"  for'nicor,  to  "be 
arched."]     Arched;  vaulted. 

For-ni$'I-form.  [  Fornic  i  for'm  is ; 
from  for' nix,  a  "vault."]  Resembling 
an  arch,  or  vault ;  vaulted. 

For'nix,*  gen.  For'111-cis.  An  arch 
or  vault.  A  white,  fibrous,  triangular 
substance  of  the  brain  beneath  the 
Corpus  callosum  and  Septum  lucidum; 
so  called  because  it  has  a  somewhat 
arched  appearance:  also  termed  Corpus 
psaloides. 

Fos'sa.*  [From  fo'dio,  fos'sum,  to 
"  dig."]  Originally,  a  "  ditch"  or  "fosse." 
A  depression,  or  sinus.  Also,  the  Puden- 
dum muliebre. 

Fos'sa  H  y-a-lo-i'de-a.*  [See  Hy- 
aloid.] The  cup-like  excavation  of  the 
vitreous  humor,  in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  is  imbedded. 

Fos'sa  Iii-nom-i-na'ta.*  ("  Un- 
named Fossa.")  The  space  between  the 
helix  and  the  anthelix  of  the  ear. 

Fos'sa  liaeh-ry-ma'lis.*  ("Lach- 
rymal Fossa.")  A  depression  in  the 
frontal  bone  for  the  reception  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Fos'sa  ]Na-vic-u-la'ris.*  ("Navic- 
ular or  Boat-Shaped  Fossa.")  The 
superficial  depression  which  separates 
the  two  roots  of  the  anthelix;  also  called 
Sca'pka,  or  "little  boat."  Applied  also 
to  the  dilatation  towards  the  extremity 
©f  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Also,  the  name  of  a  small  cavity  imme- 
diately within  the  fourchette. 

Fos'sa  O-va'lis.*  ("  Oval  Fossa.") 
The   oval  depression    presented   by  the 


septum    of    the    right    auricle    of    the 
heart. 

Fos'sa  Pi-tu-i-ta'ri-a.*  ("Pitui- 
tary Fossa.")  The  sella  turcica,  or  cavity 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  for  receiving  the 
pituitary  body. 

Fos'sa  Sea-pho-i'des.*  A  term 
synonymous  with  Fossa  Navicularis. 

Fos'sa  Syl'\i-i.*  ("  Fossa  of  Syl- 
vius.") A  designation  of  the  fifth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain. 

Fos'sil.  [Fos'silis;  from  fo'dio,  fos'- 
sum, to  "  dig."]  That  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  Applied  to  organic  re- 
mains, animal  and  vegetable,  found  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth. 

Fos-sil-if  'er-ous.  [Fossilif  ems ; 
from  fos' silis,  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  fossil  specimens. 

Fos-sil-i-za'tion.  [Fossiliza'tio, 
o'jiis;  from  fos'silis,  "fossil."]  The 
process  of  converting  into  a  fossil. 

Fotus.     See  Fomentation. 

Fou,  foo.  The  French  term  for  In- 
sane, which  see. 

Fourehette  (Fr.),  fooRYhett'.  [Lat. 
Fur'cula.]  Literally,  a  "  lork."  The 
posterior  commissure  of  the  Labia  ?/«a- 
jorapudendi.  In  Comparative  Anatomy, 
the  prominent  portion  in  the  centre  of 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  horse's  foot, 
shaped  like  the  letter  V,  called  in  com- 
mon language  the  "  frog  of  the  foot." 
Applied  also  to  the  breast-bone  (merry- 
thought) of  birds. 

Fourmillement,  fooR'meTmoN3'. 
The  French  term  for  Formication, 
which  see. 

Fowsel  Oil.     See  Fusel  Oil. 

Fo've-ate.  [Fovea'tus;  from  fo'vea, 
a  "pit,"  a  "  depression."]  Having  a  de- 
pression or  depressions ;  pitted. 

Fo-ve'o-late,  Fo-ve-o-la'ri-ous. 
[Foveola'tus,  Foveola'rius;  from 
fove'ola,  diminutive  of  fo'vea,  a  "pit."] 
Having  little  unequal  pits  or  depres- 
sions. 

Fo-vil'la.*  [Perhaps  from  fo'veo,  to 
"foster;"  because  it  fosters  or  keeps 
alive  the  vital  principle  in  the  plant.] 
The  fecundating  liquor  contained  in  the 
grains  of  pollen. 

Fowler's  Solution.  See  Liquor 
Arsenicalis. 

Fox'-Glove.  The  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. 

Frac-tu'ra.*  [From  f ran' go,  frac'- 
tum,  to  "  break."]  Fracture.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dialyses,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology.  In  Surgery,  the  so- 
lution of  continuity  of  a  bone,  generally 
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by   external   force,   but   occasionally  by 
the  powerful  action  of  muscles. 

Fracture.     See  Frai'Tfra. 

Fracture,  Coiii'min-fit-ed.  A  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  broken  or 
crushed  into  several  pieces. 

Fracture,  Comi>ouiid.  See  Com- 
poinu  Fracture. 

Fracture,  Simple.  A  fracture  in 
which  the  bone  only  is  divided,  without 
any  external  wound. 

Frsena,*  the  plural  of  Fr-ENUM,  which 
see. 

Frae'na  Ep-I-glot'ti-dis.  *  ("Curbs 
of  the  Epiglottis.")  Three  folds  of  mu- 
cous membrane  which  unite  the  epiglottis 
to  the  os  hyo'ides  and  the  tongue. 

Frse'na  of  toe  Valvule  of 
Bauhin.  The  name  given  by  3Ior- 
gagni  to  the  ruga?  or  lines  observed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  lips  of  the  valvule 
of  Rauhin,  or  ileo-colic  valve. 

Frseii'u-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  frse'- 
vum,  a  "bridle."]  A  "little  bridle." 
Sometimes  used  fur  Fraenvm. 

Frae'num,-  plural  Frse'na.  (Fr. 
Frein,  fnaa*.)  Literally,  a  "bridle/"  or 
"curb."  A  part  which  performs  the 
office  of  a  check  or  curb. 

Frse'num  ILao-i-o'rum.  *  The 
fourchette,  or  lower  commissure  of  the 
labia  majora  pudendu 

Frse'nnm  L-in'g-ua?.*  ("Bridle  of 
the  Tongue.")  A  fold  formed  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  by  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  mouth.  Infants 
are  said  to  be  tongue-tied  when  the 
frsenuni  is  very  short,  or  continued  too 
far  forward  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

Frse'num  of  the  Fn'der  Lip. 
[Frre'iium  IiR'bii  Inferio'ris.]  A 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  formed  opposite  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  chin. 

Frse'nuaiiFrsepu'tii*  (pre-pu'she-i). 
A  triangular  f  >ld,  connecting  the  prepuce 
with  the  under  part  of  the  glans  penis. 

Fra-£il'I-tas  Os'si-um.;;-  A  morbid 
"brittleness  of  the  bones."  See  Molli- 
Tir.s  OsBIUM. 

Fragment.  [Fragmen'tum  :from 
fra  i'iju,  to  u  break."]  A  piece  of  a  thing 
broken.  A  splinter  or  detached  portion 
of  a  fractured  bone. 

Frambflesia,*  fram-be'she-a.  (Fr. 
Framboise,  a  *' raspberry.")  The  yaws. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Impetifjenes,  class 
Cachexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Francoacese,*  fran-ko-a'she-e. 

[From  Frau'coa,  one  of  the  genera.]     A 
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natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  Chili. 

Fran-£i-pan'.  An  extract  of  milk, 
for  preparing  artificial  milk,  made  by 
evaporating  skimmed  milk  to  dryness, 
mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar. 

Frankeniacea'.  Iran-ke-ne-a'she-e. 
[From  Franke'nia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Frankincense.  See  Olibanlm, 
and  Thus. 

Frank 'in-cense,  Common.  The 
Abietis  resina. 

Fra-se'ra.i:  American  Columbo.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Frasera   Waiteri. 

Frax'I-nlne.  [Fraxini'na.]  A 
crystallizable  bitter  principle  obtained 
from  the  Fraxinus  excelsior,  a  species  of 
ash. 

Frax'I-nus.*  (Fr.  Frene,  fnen  or 
fRan.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia,  natural  order  Oleacese.  The 
ash-tree. 

Fraxinus  Ornus.     See  Orxus. 

Fraxinus  Ro-tun-di-f'o'li-a.i:  A 
tree  from  which  manna  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Freckle.  See  ^Estates,  Ephelis, 
and  Lentigo. 

Freezing"  Mix'ture.  A  mixture 
by  which  artificial  cold  is  produced. 

Freez'ing*  Point.  The  point  at  which 
water  freezes,  being  32°  above  zero  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  in  Reaumur's 
and  the  Centigrade,  it  is  taken  as  zero. 

Frein,  fRan".  The  French  term  for 
Fr.exem.  which  see. 

Frem'I-tus.*  [From//-e'mo,  frem'i- 
tum,  to  "roar,"  to  "fret/'  to  "murmur."] 
An  irregular,  rapid,  oscillating  commo- 
tion of  the  muscular  system. 

French  Ber'ries.  The  fruit  of 
several  species  of  Iiltamnus  (or  Buck- 
thorn), called  by  the  French  Grain's 
dy Avignon  (gRen  or  gRan  da'ven'yix0'; : 
they  yield  a  yellow  color. 

French  Pol'ish.  Gum  lac  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

French  Red,  or  Rouge  (roozh). 
Genuine  carmine,  mixed  with  fine  sifted 
starch  powder,  according  to  the  shade 
required. 

French  White.  The  common  de- 
signation of  finely  pulverized  talc. 

Frene.     See  Fraxixts. 

Fri-a-bil'i-ty.  [Friabil'itas.  a'tis  ; 
from  fri'o.  to  ••  crumble."]  The  quality 
of  being  easily  reducible  into  small  pieces. 
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Fri'ar's  Bal-sam.  Another  name  for 
the  Tinctu'ra  Benzo'ini  Compos' ita,  for- 
merly called  Bal'samum  Traumat'icum. 

Fric'tion.  [From  fri'co,  fric'tum, 
to  "  rub. "J  A  therapeutical  agent  of 
great  power,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation is  stimulated,  and  medicinal  appli- 
cations enter  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Fries'land  Green.  Otherwise  called 
Bruns'wick  Green.  An  ammoniaco- 
muriate  of  copper. 

Frig-I-da'ri-um.*  [From  frig'idus, 
"  cold."]  Another  name  for  the  cold 
bath.     See  Bath. 

Frig'id  Zone.  The  space  between 
each  Polar  circle  and  the  Pole. 

Frig-o-rif  ic.  [Frigorificus;  from 
fri'gus,  "cold/'  and  fa' do,  to  "make" 
or  "cause."]  Having  power  to  make 
cold. 

Fri'gus,*  gen.  Frig'o-ris.  [From 
fri'geo,  to  "be  cold."]  Cold;  trembling 
with  cold.  This  term  differs  from  Algor, 
which  implies  suffering  or  starving  with 
cold. 

Fringe.     See  Fimbria. 

Fringed.      See  Fimbriate,  Lacini- 

ATUS,  ClLIATE. 

Frit,  or  Fritt.  The  mass  produced 
by  the  materials  of  glass,  on  calcination. 

Froissement,  Bruit  de,  brwe  deh 
fRwass'moN0'.  ("Sound  of  Rubbing.") 
A  French  term  applied  to  certain  sounds 
of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

Frond.  [From  frons,  fron'dis,  a 
"leaf,"  or  "green  branch."]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  other 
cryptogamic  plants,  from  their  partaking 
at  once  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  and  a 
branch. 

Fron-des'cence.  [Frondescen'tia ; 
from  frons,  fron' 'dis,  a  "leaf."]  The  de- 
velopment of  the  leaves,  or  fronds  of 
plants. 

Fron-dif '  er-ons.  [Frondif 'erus ; 
from  frons,  fron' dis,  a  "leaf,"  undfe'ro, 
"  to  bear."]     Bearing  fronds. 

Frons,*  gen.  Frondis.     See  Frond. 

Frons,*  gen.  Fron'tis.  [Perhaps 
from  (ppoi'Tifa,  to  "study."]  The  fore- 
head ;  that  part  of  the  head  between  the 
eyebrows  and  commencement  of  the  hairy 
scalp. 

Fron'tal.  [Frontalis;  from  frons, 
the  "  forehead."]  Belonging  to  the  fore- 
head. 

Frost'-Bite.  A  state  of  numbness  or 
torpefaction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  caused 
by  intense  cold,  which,  unless  relieved 
by  proper  remedies,  is  Allowed  by  the 
tteath  af  the  part.     In  such  cases  it  is 


very  important  that  heat  should  not  b« 
applied  suddenly.  If  a  finger  be  frozen, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  place  it  in  water 
reduced  almost  to  the  freezing-point,  by 
which  means  the  frost  is  extracted  very 
slowly. 

Frottement  (Fr.),  fRott'moNG'.  A 
term  signifying  "  rubbing."  See  FROISSE- 
MENT. 

Frozen  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Gla- 
cial Sulphuric  Acid. 

Fruc-tif'er-ous.  [Fruc'tifer; 

from  fruc'tus,  "  fruit,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  fruit. 

Fruc-tl-fi-ca'tion.  [Fructifica'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  fructif'ico,  fructified'- 
turn,  to  "make  fruitful,"  to  "bear  fruit."] 
That  part  of  a  plant,  embracing  the  or- 
gans- appropriated  to  generation,  and 
comprehending  both  flowers  and  fruit, 
terminating  the  old  plant  and  beginning 
the  new. 

Fru-giv'or-ous.  [Frugiv'orus ; 
from  frux,  fru'gis,  "fruit,"  or  "coin," 
and  vo'ro,  to  "  devour."]  Eating  or 
living  on  grains  or  seeds. 

Fruit.  [From  fru'or,  frvc'tus,  to 
"enjoy."]  In  Botany,  the  matured  ovary, 
with  all  its  contents  and  appendages. 

Fruit-Stalk.     See  Peduncle. 

Fru-men-ta'ceous.  [Frumenta'- 
ceus;  from  f rumen' turn,  "wheat."]  Ap- 
plied to  all  plants  that  resemble  wheat 
or  corn. 

Fru-men'tum.*  All  kinds  of  corn 
or  grain  for  making  bread,  especially 
wheat. 

Trust.  =  Fnistilla'tirn*  "In  small 
pieces." 

Frus'tum.*  That  part  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone  which  remains  when  any  part 
next  the  vertex  is  cut  off  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Fru-tes'cence.  [From  fruc'tus, 
"fruit."]  The  ripe  or  mature  state  of  a 
fruit. 

Fru'tex,*  gen.  Fru'tl-cis.  A  shrub ; 
a  plant  whose  branches  are  perennial 
and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  without  any  supporting  trunk. 

Fru-tl-cose'.  [Frutico'sus;  from 
fru'tcx,  a  "shrub."]  Full  of  shrubs; 
like  a  shrub  :  shrubby. 

Ft.  ==  Fi'at*  or  Fi'ant*  "Let  there 
be  made." 

Fncaceav:"fu-ka'she-e.  [From  Fu'cus, 
a  kind  of  sea-weed.]  Sea-weeds.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

Fu-civ'or-ous.  [Fuciv'orus; 

from  fu'cus,  a  "sea-weed,"  and  vo'ro,  to 
"devour."]     Living  on  sea-weed. 
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Fu'cus.*  [From.  (pv>cog,  "  sea-wrack."] 
A  Linnsoan  genus  of  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  natural  order  Fucacem. 

Fn'cus  Ve-s»ic-u-lo'sus.:;'  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  bladder-fucus,  sea-oak, 
or  sea-wrack. 

Fulcrum,*  plural  Fiil'era.  A 
"stay,"  or  "prop."  In  the  plural,  the 
various  appendages  of  a  plant,  as  ten- 
drils, prickles,  stipules.  In  Natural 
Philosophy,  applied  to  a  fixed  point  on 
which  a  lever  rests. 

Ful-gu-ra'tion.  [Fulgura'tio, 

o'nis;  fromful'gur," brightness,"*' light- 
ning."] The  electrical  phenomenon  of 
flashes  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  un- 
accompanied by  thunder. 

Fu-lig'In-oiis.  [Fuligino'sus ; 

from  fulif go,  "soot."]  Full  of  soot; 
sooty;  smoky. 

Fu-li'g©,*  gen.  Fu-lig'I-nis.  The 
Latin  term  for  "soot." 

Fuli'go  L.ig'ni.*  ("  Soot  of  Wood.") 
Wood-soot  is  the  condensed  smoke  of 
burning  wood.  Made  into  an  ointment, 
it  has  been  found  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  some  cutaneous  affections,  such  as 
tetter,  psora,  porrigo  favosa,  etc. 

Fuller's  Earth.  A  variety  of  clay, 
containing  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  and  so  named  from  its  being 
used  by  fullers  to  remove  the  grease 
from  cloth  before  the  soap  is  applied. 

Ful'mi-nate.  [Ful'minas,  n'tis.] 
A  combination  of  fulminic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Ful'mi-nat-ing  Gold.  [Au'rum 
Ful'minans.]  The  aurate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  ammoniuret  of  the  peroxide  of 
gold.  It  is  produced  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  gold  by  ammonia. 

Fulminating  Mer'cu-ry.  A  pow- 
der obtained  by  treating  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  with  alcohol.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  percussion-caps. 

Ful  'in  in  siting  Silver.  [Argen- 
tuin  Ful  minaiis.]  An  argentate  of 
ammonia,  prepared  by  leaving  oxide  of 
silver  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  contact 
with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  which 
is  extremely  explosive. 

Ful-mi-na'tion.  [Fulmina'tio, 
o'nis;  from  ful' men,  " thunder,"  ful'- 
mino,  fulmina'tum,  to  "  thunder."]  A 
quick  explosion,  with  noise ;  as  of  ful- 
minating powder,  or  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable gas  with  oxygen  :  detonation. 

Ful-niin'ie.     [Fulmin  icns.]     Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  obtained  from  the  fulmi- 
nate of  silver. 
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Fu-ma'ri-a  Of-fic-I-na'lis.*  Fumi- 
tory. ( Fr.  Fumeterre,  iiimteR'.)  A  plant 
common  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
the  United  States.  An  infusion  of  the 
dried  leaves  has  been  recommended  in 
leprous  affections. 

Fumariacea?,*  fu-ma-re-a'she-e. 
[From  Fuma'ria,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  many  or  all  temperate 
climates.  It  includes  the  Cori/d'alis  and 
some  others  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  beauty. 

Fu-ml-ga'tion.  [Fumiga'tio, 

o'nis;  fTQm.fu'migQffumiga'tHm,  to  "per- 
fume a  place."]  The  employment  of 
certain  fumes  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting contagious  effluvia. 

Func'tion.  [Func'tio,  o'nis;  from 
fun'gor,  func'tus,  to  ''fulfil  an  office."] 
(Fr.  Fonction,  f6xkvse-6xG'.)  A  power, 
or  faculty,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the 
vital  phenomena  are  produced. 

Func'tion-al  I>is-ease'.  A  disease 
in  which  the  function  or  secretion  of  an 
organ  is  vitiated,  but  its  structure  is  but 
little  if  at  all  changed. 

Functions,  Vi'tal.  Functions  imme- 
diately necessary  to  life ;  viz.,  those  of 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  etc.  ; 
whence  these  have  been  called  the  tripod 
of  life. 

Fund 'a-ment.  [Fundamen'tnm ; 
from  fun'dus,  the  "bottom  of  a  thing."] 
The  anus. 

Fun 'gate.  [Fun'gas,  aVi'?.]  A  com- 
bination of  fungic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fun'gi,*  the  plural  of  Fungus,  a 
"mushroom."  A  large  natural  order  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  of  a  very  low  or- 
ganization. They  grow  on  dead  and 
decaying  organic  bodies,  and  infest  living 
plants.  They  are  of  great  importance 
to  man,  either  for  their  useful  or  mis- 
chievous qualities. 

Blight,  mildew,  and  rust  are  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  microscopic  fungi. 
The  common  mushroom  and  truffle  are 
used  as  food.  Many  other  fungi  are 
dangerous  poisons.  The  fungus  called 
ergot  is  a  valuable  medicine  for  its  spe- 
cific action  on  the  uterus.    See  Primalia. 

Fun-gic'o-lus.*  [From    fnn'gns, 

a  "mushroom,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."] 
Living  on  or  in  mushrooms.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Fnmjic'ola)  to  a  family 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

Fun'gi-fonn.  [Fungifor'niis ; 

from  fun'gus,  a  "mushroom."]  Resem- 
bling a  mushroom. 

Fun  gin.    [Fungi'na;  from  fun'yus, 
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a  "mushroom."]  The  residual  fleshy 
substance  of  fungi,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Fun'g'oid.  [Fungoi'des;  from,  fun'- 
gus,  a  "mushroom,"  and  zllos,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  mushroom,  or  the  disease 
termed  fungus. 

Fun 'gous.  [Fungo'sus;  from/«»t'- 
gus,  a  "  mushroom."]  (Fr.  Fongueux.) 
Having  fungi,  or  the  disease  termed  fun- 
gus ;  resembling  fungus. 

Fuil'gllS.*  [Gr.  OTtoyyos,  or  cfpoyyog-, 
Fr.  Fongus,  fONG'guss'.]  One  of  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants.  (See  Fungi.)  Also,  a 
redundant  growth  of  flesh  on  an  ulcer; 
proud  flesh ;  any  large,  soft,  spongy  ex- 
crescence arising  from  diseased  structure. 

Fungus  Cerebri.  See  Hernia  Cere- 
bri, and  Encephalocele. 

Fun'g-us  Ha?m-a-to'des.*  [From 
aijiaT^r}^,  "bloody."]  "Bleeding  Fun- 
gus,*" otherwise  called  Soft  Cancer,  Me- 
dullary Sarcoma,  Spongoid  Inflamma- 
tion, etc.  It  is  a  cancerous  affection  of 
a  very  malignant  character,  spreading 
rapidly,  and  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Fu-nic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  fu'- 
nis,  a  "rope."]  A  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  small  filament,  or  podo- 
sperm,  connecting  the  imperfect  seed  to 
the  receptacle.     Also,  the  navel-string. 

Fu'nis.*  [From  a\olvog,  a  "rope 
plaited  from  the  bulrush"?]  Literally, 
a  "rope."  Generally  applied  to  the  Funis 
umbilicalis,  or  navel-string. 

Fu'nis  ITni-bil-i«ca'lis.*  (Fr.  Cor- 
don ombilicale,  koR'doN0'  6M,be,le,ka,l'.) 
The  umbilical  cord-  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  foetus  and  the 
placenta.  Its  length  is  almost  two  feet. 
It  consists  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein,  with  the  enveloping  membranes, 
£tc. 

Funnel-Shaped.    See  Infundibuli- 

FORMIS. 

Fur'cate.  [Furca'tus:  from  fur'ca, 
a  "fork."]  Divided  into  two  parts; 
forked :  dichotomous. 

Furcula.     See  Fourchette. 

Fur'fur,  ur/*.*  [From  far,  " corn."] 
Bran,  the  husk  or  skin  of  wheat.  The 
diseased  condition  of  the  head  called 
dandriff,  or  scurf,  a  species  of  Pityriasis. 

Fur'fur  Trit'i-ci.*  ("Bran  of 
Wheat.")  A  material  employed  to 
make  bread  for  dyspeptics. 

Fur-fur-a'ceous.  [Furfura'ceus : 
from  fur'fur,  "bran,"  or  "dandriff."] 
Resembling  bran  or  dandriff. 

Fur-fur-a'tio*  (fur-fur-a'she-o), 

©'ms.  [From/*<r'/t*r,  "dandriff."]  The 
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state  of  having  Pityriasis,  or  a  scaliness 
of  the  skin. 

Fur'nace.  [Fur'nus.]  A  fireplace 
employed  for  pharmaceutical  operations. 
Furnaces  are  termed  evaporatory  when 
employed  to  reduce  substances  into  vapor 
by  heat;  reverberatory,  when  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  the  flame  from 
rising;  forge  furnaces,  when  the  current 
of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

Furonele,  or  Froncle.   See  Furun- 

CULUS. 

Fu'ror  U-te-ri'nus.*  Another  term 
for  Nymphomania,  or  Uysteromania. 

Furrowed.     See  Sulcated. 

Fu-run'cu-lus.*  (Fr.  Furonele,  fiT- 
r6Nkl'.)  A  boil,  or  inflammatory  tumor; 
a  blain. 

Fusel  Oil.  [Al'eohol  Amyl'i- 

cam.]  An  oily,  poisonous  liquid,  of  a 
highly  disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous 
taste,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
potato  spirit,  and  of  ardent  spirit  ob- 
tained from  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 
It  is  valuable  in  Pharmacy  as  the  artifi- 
cial source  of  valerianic  acid. 

Fu'si.*  The  plural  of  Fusus,  which 
see. 

Fu-si-bil'i-t$.  [Fusibil'itas,  aftt.] 
The  capability  of  being  fused. 

Fu'si-ble.  [Fu'silis;  from  fun' do, 
fu'sum,  to  "pour,"  to  "melt."]  Capable 
of  being  made  fluid  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

Fu'si-form.  [Fusifbr'mis ;  from 
fu'sus,  a  "spindle."]  Resembling  a 
spindle;  tapering. 

Fusion.  [Fu'sio,o'm's;  horn  fun' do, 
fu'sum,  to  "  pour,"  to  "  melt."]  The  act  of 
melting,  or  state  of  being  melted,  by  heat. 

Fu'sion,  A'que-ous.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crys- 
tallization, on  exposure  to  increased  tem- 
perature. 

Fu'sion,  Dry.  The  liquefaction  pro- 
duced by  heat  after  the  water  has  been 
expelled. 

Fu'sion,  Ig'ne-ous.  The  melting  of 
anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without  under- 
going any  decomposition. 

Fus'tic.  A  yellow  dye-wood,  consist- 
ing of  two  kinds  :  Old  fustic,  the  product 
of  the  Morns  Tinctoria,  or  Dyer's  Mul- 
berry, an  American  tree;  and  Young  fus- 
tic, the  Rhus  Cot-inns,  or  Venice  Sumach,  a 
shrub  growing  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Fu'sus,*  plural  Fu'si.  Literally,  a 
"spindle."  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the 
papillse  through  which,  in  the  Arachnides, 
the  delicate  threads  pass. 
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G.  or  T,  denoted,  among  Greek  phy- 
sicians, Uncia,  or  an  ounce. 

Gad'o-lin-ite.  The  name  of  a  mine- 
ral, so  called  from  the  Swedish  chemist 
Gadolin,  who  discovered  it  in  the  earth 
called  yttria. 

Gad i'u-in.  [Gadni'na;  from  Ga' - 
dm  mor'rhuog  the  "  cod-fish."]  A  peculiar 
substance  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 

Ga'dus.*  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
or-ler  Juyuhtrcs. 

Oadus  Mor'rhu-a.*  The  cod-fish, 
abounding  in  the  northern  seas,  from 
the  liver  of  which  cod-fish  oil  is  obtained. 

Ga-lac'ta-gogue.  [Galactas^o'- 

gus:  from  ya\a,  ya\aKTO$,  M  milk,"  and 
aya),  to  "lead  or  bring  away."]  Causing 
the  flow  of  milk. 

Ga-lac'tl-a.*  [From  ya\a,  yaXaKrog, 
"milk."]  A  genus  in  Good's  Nosology, 
embracing  defective,  excessive,  or  morbid 
secretions  of  the  milk :  mislactation. 

Ga-laclic.  The  same  as  Lactic, 
which  see. 

Ga-lac'tin.  [Galacti'na ;  from  yd\a, 
yaXaKTo;,  "  milk."]  The  coagulating  prin- 
ciple of  milk. 

Ga-lac-tir-rlioe'a.*  [From  yaXa, 
"milk,"  and  psu,  to  "flow."]  An  ex- 
cessive flow  of  milk. 

Ga-lac'to-cele.*  [From  yd\a,  "  milk," 
and  KiiXr],  a  "  tumor."]  A  tumor  or  swell- 
ing containing  a  milky  fluid. 

Gal-ac-tom'e-ter.  [Galactom'e- 
truiai ;  from  ya\a,  "  milk,"  and  phpov,  a 
u  measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring or  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
milk. 

Gal-ac-topli  'a-gous.  [Galactopli  '- 
a  fills:  from  ya\a,  "milk,"  and  (pdyco,  to 
"eat."]  Living  on  milk.  See  Lacti- 
vorous. 

Gal-ac-toph'o-rous.  [Galactopli '- 
orus:  from  yn\a,  "milk,"  and  <bipu>,  to 
"bear."]     Milk-bearing;  lactiferous. 

Ga-lac-to-poi-et'ic.  [Galactopoi- 
etlcus:  from  yaAa,  "milk,"  and  ttoieco, 
to  "make."]  Milk-making,  or  milk-pro- 
ducing. 

Ga-lac-to-po'si-a.*  [From  ya\a, 
''milk,"  and  mvto,  to  "drink."]  Milk 
diet. 

Gal'ba-iium.-  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  j]  for  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  an  undetermined  plant.  It  is  ex- 
pectorant and  antispasmodic,  somewhat 
resembling  ammoniac  in  its  action. 
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Gal'bn-lns.-  A  kind  of  cone,  differ- 
ing from  the  strobile  only  in  being 
round  and  having  the  heads  of  the  car- 
pels much  enlarged.  The  fruit  of  the 
juniper  is  a  galbulus. 

Gale,  gal.  The  French  term  for 
"itch."     See  Psora. 

Gale-a.*  Literally,  a  "helmet." 
In  Botany,  the  superior  arched  lip  of 
ringent  and  personate  corollas.  A  form 
of  headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 
In  Surgery,  a  bandage  for  the  head, 
somewhnt  like  a  helmet.  Also,  a  large 
vaulted  membrane,  movable,  and  cover- 
ing the  jaws  of  orthopterous  and  some 
other  insects. 

Ga'le-ate.  [Galea'tus;  from  ga'lea, 
a  "helmet."]  Formed  like  a  helmet; 
helmeted. 

Ga-le'ga  Vir-gin-l-a'na.*  A  plant 
growing  native  in  the  United  States, 
said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  powerfully 
anthelmintic. 

Ga-le'iia.*  [From  yakav,  to  "shine" 
or  "glister."]  Lead-glance,  the  native 
sulphuret  of  lead.     See  Molybd.enum. 

Ga-leii'ic.  [Galen'icus.]  After  the 
manner  of  Galen,  whose  practice  of 
medicine  was  remarkable  for  multiply- 
ing herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  compo- 
sition. 

Ga'len's  Ban'clage.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  four-tailed  bandage, 
or  single  split  cloth. 

Galeux,  ga'lrh'.  The  French  term 
for  Psoric,  which  see. 

Galiacea?,*  ga-le-a'she-e,  or  Stel- 
lataB,*  stel-la'te  (because  the  leaves  are 
placed  round  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a 
star).  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  It  includes  Galium 
and  Rubin  tinctoria,  which  produces 
madder. 

Gal-i-pe'a  €ns-pa'ri-a.*  The  tree 
which,  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, produces  the  Angustura  bark. 

Galipc'a  Of-fic-i-iia'lis.*  The  tree 
which,  according  to  the  United  States 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  pro- 
duces Angustura  or  Cusparia  bark. 

Gall-pot.  An  earthen  pot,  painted 
and  glazed,  wherein  ointments,  etc.,  are 
kept.  Also,  a  resin  obtained  from  the 
several  species  of  Pin  us. 

Gall.  The  bile,  or  secretion  of  the 
liver.     See  Bile. 
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Gall-Bladder.   [Lat.  Vesi'ca  Fel'- 

lis;  Fr.  Vesicule  du  Fiel,  va/ze'kUT  dii 
fe-el'.]  A  membranous  reservoir  con- 
taining the  bile,  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Gall-2?ucts.     See  Cystic  Ducts. 

Gall-Nut.     See  Galla. 

Gall-Sick 'ness.  The  remittent  fever 
(otherwise  called  Wal'chereii  Fe'ver) 
produced  by  marsh  miasmata  in  the 
Netherlands ;  so  named  because  accom- 
panied with  a  vomiting  of  bile. 

Gall '-Stone.  A  calculus  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder. 

Galla,*  plural  Gal'lse.  The  Phar- 
inacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  nutgall,  or 
galls,  found  on  the  branches  of  the 
Quercus  infcctoria.  They  are  excres- 
cences caused  by  the  sting  of  an  insect 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  genus 
Cynips ;  though  the  Chinese  gall  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  an  Ajyhis. 

Galls  are  powerfully  astringent.  Al- 
though sometimes  prescribed  in  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  similar  complaints,  they 
are  chiefly  used  in  external  applications, 
such  as  lotions,  gargles,  ointments,  etc. 

Gal'la?,*  the  plural  of  Galla,  which 
see. 

Gal'late.  [Gal'las,  a'fts.]  A  com- 
bination of  gallic  acid  with  a  base. 

Gal'lic.  [Gal'licus;  from  Gal'lia, 
"Gaul."]  Belonging  to  the  French. 
See  Gallicus  Morbus. 

Gal'lic.  [Gal'licuis;  from  gal'la,  a 
"gall-nut/']  Belonging  to  galls.  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  found  in  astringent  vege- 
table substances,  but  very  abundantly 
in  the  gall-nut. 

Gal-lic'o-la?.*  [From gal' la,  a  "gall/' 
and  co'lo,  to  '"inhabit."]  Literally,  "in- 
habiters  of  the  gall-nut."  A  tribe  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  or  Diplolcparize, 
which  produce  those  excrescences  on 
plants  called  galls.  Latreille  compre- 
hends all  the  insects  of  this  tribe  in  one 
genus,  viz. :   Cyuips.     See  Galla. 

Gal'll-cus  Morbus.*  ("French 
Disease.")  Another  name  for  Syphilis, 
Avhich  sec. 

Gal-ll-na'ceous.  [Gallima'ceiis ; 
from  gal'hiSy  a  u  cock,"  or  galli'na,  a 
"  hen."]  Resembling  the  domestic  hen. 
See  Galli.vl. 

Gallinatfre.     See  Galling. 

Gal-li'nse*(tho  plural  of  gaUl'na,  a 
"  hen"),  or  Gallina'ceons  Birds.  A 
family  of  birds  so  named  from  their 
affinity  to  the  domestic  hen. 

Galliiia^inis  Caput.  See  Caput 
Gallinaginis. 


Gal-H-na'go,  info*  [Probably  from 
gal'lus,  a  "cock."]  The  Latin  name  for 
the  wood-cock. 

Gal-van'ic.  [Galvan'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  galvanism. 

Galvan'ic  Bat'te-ry^  or  Troug-h. 
An  apparatus  for  accumulating  galvan- 
ism, consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  alternately  fastened  together, 
and  cemented  into  a  wooden  or  earthen- 
ware trough,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of 
cells ;  the  trough  is  then  filled  with  di- 
luted acid. 

Galvan'ic  Mox'a.  A  term  applied 
by  Fabre  Palaprat  to  the  employment 
of  voltaic  electricity  as  a  therapeutical 
agent  for  producing  the  cauterizing  ef- 
fects of  the  moxa. 

Gal'van-ism.  [Galvanis'mus; 

from  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who 
first  observed  the  manifestations  of  this 
fluid  or  principle.]  A  form  of  electricity 
usually  developed  or  produced  by  the 
mutual  action  of  various  metals  and 
chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  The 
additional  discoveries  of  Volta  led  to  the 
term  Yoltaism,  or  Voltaic  Electricity, 
and  its  effect  on  the  muscles  of  animals 
newly  killed,  suggested  the  term  Animal 
Electricity. 

Gal-van-om'e-ter.  [Galvanom'- 
etrtuit;  from  galvanism  f  and  ^trpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  degree  of  excite- 
ment produced  by  galvanic  action. 

Gal-  van  '©-scope.  [Gal  van  os  'co- 
pus:  from  galvanism,  and  cKo-rrio),  to 
"  observe."]  An  instrument  capable  of 
exhibiting  electric  phenomena.  The 
term  has  been  applied  by  M.  Hall  to  a 
frog  properly  prepared  and  placed  under 
certain  conditions  for  experiment. 

Gambir,  or  Gambier,  gam-beer'. 
The  Malay  name  of  an  astringent  ex- 
tract procured  from  the  Nau'clea  Gam- 
bir  (or  Unca'ria  Gambir).  The  sub- 
stance called  square  catechu,  and  terra 
japonica,  is  the  produce  of  this  plant. 
See  Catechu. 

Gamboge.     See  Gambogia. 

Gam-boge',  A-mer'I-can.  A  secre- 
tion similar  to  gamboge,  yielded  by  seve- 
ral species  of  Vismia. 

Gam-bo 'gl-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  for  gamboge, 
or  camboge ;  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
undetermined  tree.  Gamboge  is  a  power- 
ful hydragogue  cathartic,  and  as  such  is 
often  given  in  dropsy.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 
In    large  doses  its  action    is    extremely 
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violent,  and  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 
See  Cambogia. 

Gam-o-pet'al-ous.  [Gamopet'a- 
lus;  from  yauog,  ••  marriage,"  or  "union." 
and  TriraXoi,  a  "petal."]  Having  petals 
joined  together  by  the  borders. 

Gam-o-sep  .il-ous.  [Gamosep  a- 
lns ;  from  yapog,  "  marriage/'  or  **  union," 
and  sep'alum,  a  "  sepal."]  Having  sepals 
joined  together  by  their  borders. 

Gang'li-form.  [Ganglifor'mis ; 
from  gam/lion.]  Of  the  nature,  like- 
ness, or  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

Gan'gli-on.  [Lat.  Gan 'glion:  Gr. 
yayyXiov,  a  "knot."]  An  enlargement 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  resembling  a 
knot.  Also,  a  collection  of  vesicular 
neurine  which  serves  as  a  centre  of  ner- 
vous power  to  certain  fibres  connected 
with  it.  Applied  in  Surgery  to  an  en- 
cysted tumor  occurring  on  a  tendon  or 
aponeurosis,  sometimes  on  the  knee,  or 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot.  Also,  a 
genus  of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Lo- 
cales, of  Cullen's  Xosology. 

Gan'glion  Im'par.*  A  small  gan- 
glion on  the  coccyx. 

Ganglion  of  Gasser.  See  Gas  se- 
rial Ganglion. 

Ganglion  of  Meckel.  See  Meckel, 
Ganglion  of. 

Gan-gll-on  'ic.  [Ganglion  'icns ; 
from  gan'glion.']  Pertaining  to  a  ganglion, 
or  to  ganglions  ;  consisting  of  ganglions. 

Ganglionic  Sys'tem,  or  Ganglionic 
Nerv'ous  Sys'tem.  A  name  applied  to 
the  Trisplanchnic  (or  Great  Sympathetic) 
nerve,  with  its  system  of  ganglia,  consti- 
tuting, according  to  Bichat,  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life.     See  Organic. 

Gan-gli-on'I-ca.*  [From  yayy\ioj,  a 
"nerve-knot."]  A  class  of  medicinal 
agents  which  affect  the  sensibility  or 
muscular  motion  of  parts  supplied  by 
the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves. 

Gangrrena.     See  Gangrene. 

Gan-grae'naO'ris.*  ("Gangrene  of 
the  Mouth.")  A  name  for  Stomacace, 
Cancrum  Oris,  or  canker  of  the  mouth. 

Gan'grene.  [Lat.  Gangrse'na: 
Gr.  ydtyypaiua,  from  ypaivw,  or  ypnot,  to 
"gnaw,"  to  "consume."]  (Fr.  Gangrene, 
goNG,gRen'  or  goNG'gRan'.)  The  state  of 
incipient  mortification.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  hoi  mortification.    See  next  article. 

Gan'grene,  Hot.  [GangraViia 
Cal'ida.]  A  name  applied  by  some 
writers  to  that  form  of  mortification 
which  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  in  other  words,  to  gan- 
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grenc  proper :  while  they  term  that  which 
is  unattended  by  inflammation  cold  gan- 
grene. 

Gan'grene,  Humid.  [GangraV- 
na  Hu'niida.]  A  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  affected 
part  contains  more  or  less  of  decomposed 
or  other  fluids.  In  dry  gangrene  (Gan- 
gru'na  Sic'ca),  these  fluids  are  not  pre- 
sent, or  only  in  very  small  quantity. 
The  latter  form,  being  frequently  foun.d 
to  affect  old  people,  has  been  sometimes 
called  Gangrsena  Senilis. 

Gaping.     See  Pandiculatio. 

Gar'an-eine.  [From  Garance,  ga'- 
roxss',  the  French  name  of  "madder."] 
The  coloring  matter  of  madder,  mixed 
with  the  carbonized  residue  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  on 
the  woody  fibre  and  other  constituents 
of  madder.  It  is  a  brownish  or  puce- 
colored  powder  used  in  dyeing. 

Gar-cin'i-a.*  [Named  after  Dr. 
Garcin.~\  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  natural  order  Guttiferte. 

Garcin'ia  Cam-bo'gl-a,*  or  Oar- 
cin'ia  Cam-bo-gl-oi'des.*  A  plant 
considered  to  afford  the  Joest  gamboge. 
See  Cambogia,  and  Gambogia. 

Gar'diner-s  Al-I-men'ta-ryPrep- 
a-ra'tion.  A  nutritious  article,  con- 
sisting of  very  finely-ground  rice  meal. 

Garg.  =  Gargaris'ma*   A  "gargle." 

Gar-ga-ris'ma,  wUi*,*  Gar-ga-ris'- 
inum,*  Gar-ga-ris'mus.*  [From  yap- 
yapiCoi,  to  "wash  the  throat."]  A  wash 
for  the  throat:  a  gar'gle. 

Gargle.     See  Gargarisma. 

Gar'lic.  The  common  English  name 
of  the  plant  Al'lium  sati'vum.  Its  bulb- 
ous root  or  roots  constitute  what  are 
termed  the  cloves  of  garlic. 

Gar'rot.  (Fr.  a  "stick,"  a  "kind  of 
lever.")  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  or 
ivory,  for  tightening  circular  bandages. 

Garryaceav1"  gar-re-a'she-e.  [From 
Garry  a,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
in  North  America. 

Ga'rum.*  A  sauce  or  pickle  made 
hy  the  Romans,  from  the  yapog,  a  small 
fish.  It  resembled  the  modern  anchovy 
sauce  in  nature  and  use. 

Gas,  gass.  [From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gas?,  "breath,"  "wind,"  "spirit."]  An 
aeriform,  elastic  fluid. 

Gaseous,  gaz'e-us.  [Gaseo'sus.] 
Belonging  to  gas;   of  the  nature  of  gas. 

Gaseous  Pulse.     See  Pllse. 

Gas  I- for  in.  [Gasifor'mis.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  nature  of  gas. 
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Gas-om'e-ter.         [Gasom'etram ; 

from  gas,  and  fiirpov,  a  "  measure. "]  A 
measurer  of  gas.  Usually  applied,  how- 
ever, to  a  reservoir  for  containing  gas. 

Gas-se'rl-anGan'gli-oii.  The  semi- 
lunar ganglion.  A  ganglion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  first  discovered  by  Gasser. 

Gas'ter  (Gr.  yaarfip).  The  Greek 
name  for  the  stomach. 

Gas-ter-an-gem-phrax'is.*  [From 
yaarfip,  the  " stomach,"  ayyoq,  a  "vessel," 
and  eufxpafa,  an  "obstruction."]  Conges- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-ter'ic.  The  same  as  Gastric, 
which  see. 

Gasteropoda,  or  Gasteropods.  See 
next  article. 

Gas-ter-op'o-dns.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "belly,"  or  "stomach,"  and  novg,  a 
"foot."]  Gasterop'odous.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Gasterop'oda)  to  a 
class  of  Mollusks  which  crawl  by  means 
of  a  fleshy  disk  on  their  belly.  The 
common  snail  belongs  to  this  class. 

Gas-ter-os'to-mus.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  ardpa,  a  "mouth."] 
Gasteros'tomous.  Having  a  mouth  in 
the  belly,  or  stomach.  Applied  to  a 
species  of  Taenia,  or  tape- worm. 

Gas-trae'ml-a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  alpa,  "blood."]  Con- 
gestion of  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  and, 
so,  nearly  synonymous  with  Gasteran- 
gemph  rax  its. 

Gas-tral'g-i-a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  stomach :  gastral'gy. 

Gas-trel-co'sis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  cXkocj,  to  "ulcerate."] 
Ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tren-ceph-a-lo'ma,  atis* 

[From  yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  and  en- 
cejihalo'ma,  a  "tumor  of  brain-like  sub- 
stance."] A  brain-like  fungus  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-tren-ceph-a-lo'sis.*  The  for- 
mation and  progress  of  gastrencepha- 
loma. 

Gas-tren'cny-ta.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  lyx^,  to  "pour 
in."]  A  stomach-syringe,  or  stomach- 
pump. 

Gas'tric.  [Gas'tricus;  from  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach."]  Belonging  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

Gas'tric  Fe'ver.  A  name  given  by 
some  to  bilious  fever,  which  was  thought 
to  depend  on  gastric  derangement.  It 
is  the  Meningo-gastric  of  Pinel. 

Gas'tric  Juice.  [Suc'cais  Gas'tri- 
cus.] The  juice  secreted  in  the  stomach, 
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by  the  action  of  which  on  the  food, 
digestion  is  carried  on. 

Gas'tri-cism.         [Gastricis'mus ; 

from  yaarfip,  the  "stomach."]  A  term 
for  gastric  affections  in  general;  but 
usually  applied  to  the  theory  that  all 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  accumulation 
of  impurities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
suggesting  their  removal  by  vomiting 
and  purging. 

Gas-tric'o-la.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."] 
Literally,  an  "inhabitant  of  the  sto- 
mach." Applied  to  those  (Estridse  (the 
common  bott,  for  example)  the  larvae 
of  which  are  found  in  the  intestines  of 
various  animals. 

Gas-tril'o-quus,*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  lo'quor,  to  " speak."] 
The  same  as  VENTRiLOQUOTJSy  which 
see. 

Gas-tri'tis,  idis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach."]  Inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach. A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegma- 
sia, class  Pyrexise,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Gas'tro-cele.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  Kfi\n,  a  "tumor."]  Her- 
nia in  which  a  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
protruded :   Hernia  ventricidi. 

Gas-tro-cho'li-a.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  xo\fi,  "bile."]  Bil- 
ious disease  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tro-cho-lo'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]     Gastric  bilious  fever. 

Gas-troc-ne'mi-us.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "  stomach,"  or  "belly,"  and  wfipri,  the 
"leg."]  (Fr.  Gastrocnemien,  gas'trok'- 
na'me-aNG'.)  Literally,  "belonging  to 
the  belly  (or  calf)  of  the  leg."  The  name 
of  a  muscle  constituting  the  chief  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gas-tro-col'I-ca.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  col'iea,  the  "belly- 
ache."] Severe  colic-like  pain  in  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  applied  to  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tro'des.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach."]  A  term  used  in  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  applied  to 
that  which  has  many  swellings  like  the 
belly,  or  conjoined  with  a  belly. 

Gas-tro-dyn'i-a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  ddvvri,  "pain."]  Spas- 
modic pain  in  the  stomach. 

Gas-tro-en-ter-i'tis.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  zvrepov,  an  "intes- 
tine."] Inflammation  of  the  gastroin- 
testinal mucous  membrane. 

Gas-tro-ep-I-plo'ic.  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  and  iviirXoov,  the  "omen- 
tum."]    Belonging  to  the  stomach  and 
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omentum,  as  applied  to  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
abdomen,  etc. 

Gas'troid.  [Gastroi'des;  from  yaa- 
rfip,  the  "stomach,"  and  elro^,  a  "form."] 
Keseinbling  the  belly,  or  stomach. 

Gas-trol  i-thu*.  •  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  and  At'flos,  a  "stone."]  A 
calculus  in  the  stomach:  a  gas'trolith. 

Gas-trol'o-g$r.  [Gastrolo'gia;  from 
yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  and  Aoyoj,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  dissertation  on  the  stomach, 
its  structure,  function,  etc.  Also,  the 
science  of  the  stomach. 

Gastromalacia,*  gas-tro-ma-la'- 
she-a.  [From  yaarfip,  the  "stomach," 
and  paXaKo;,  "soft."]  Softening  of  the 
stomach;  a  disease  occurring  in  infants, 
and  usually  preceded  by  hydrocephalus, 
acute  exanthematous  disease,  or  some  dis- 
ease of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Gas-t  ron '©-sos.*  or  Gas-tron'o- 
sus.-;-  [From  yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  and 
voao;,  a  "  disease."]  Disorder  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-path  ic.  [Gastropath'i- 
cus.]     Belonging  to  gastropathy. 

Gas-trop'a-thy.  [Gastropathi'a: 
from  yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  and  rrdOo;, 
"affection,"  or  "disease."]  Disease  of 
the  stomach. 

Gastro-peri-o-clyn'i-a.*  [From 
yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  -nzpiobos,  a  "pe- 
riod," and  ahvvT),  "pain."]  A  disease  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  India,  attended  with 
severe  neuralgic  pains,  returning  at  in- 
tervals. So  distressing  are  the  paroxysms, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  terrible  weapon  of  Siva,  the  deity 
of  destruction. 

Gastropodus.     See  Gasteropodus. 

Gas-tror'rna-gy.  [Gastrorrna'- 
gia:  from  yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  and 
pnyv^Hh  to  "break"  or  "burst,"  to  "break 
through."]  Escape  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  through  a  lesion  of  its  seve- 
ral coats;  also,  the  oozing  of  blood  from 
its  internal  surface. 

Gas-tror'rha-phy.  [Gastror'rna- 
pli  e,  or  Gast  rorrha  phia ;  from  yaarfip, 
the  "stomach,"  or  "belly,"  and  patifi,  a 
"suture."]  The  sewing  of  wounds  which 
penetrate  through  the  belly. 

Gas-tror-rhoe'a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach,"  or  "belly,"  and  psco,  to 
"flow."]  Undue  increase  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  sto- 
mach: also,  a  flux  from  the  belly. 

Gas-tros'co-py.  [Gastrosco'pia: 
from  yaarfip,  the  "belly,"  an do-vo-oo,  to  "ex- 
amine."! Examination  of  the  abdomen. 
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Gas-tro'sis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
"stomach."]  A  name  given  by  Aliber/ 
to  a  family  including  all  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-splen'ic  O-meii'ta,  A 
term  applied  to  the  lamina)  of  the  peri- 
toneum which  are  comprised  between 
the  spleen  and  the  stomach. 

Gas-tros'to-my.  [Gastrosto  mia; 
from  yaarfip,  the  "  stomach,"  and  ar6p.a, 
an  "orifice."]  The  operation  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  opening  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Gas-tro-tom'ie.  [Gastrotom'i- 

cns.]     Belonging  to  gastrotomy. 

Gas-trot  o-iei.i ;.  [Gastroto 'mia  : 
from  yaarfip,  the  "stomach,"  or  "belly," 
and  Tifxvo},  to  "eut."]  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  abdomen,  as  in  the 
Cesarean  section;  also,  cutting  through 
the  stomach  itself. 

Gas-try-pal'£I-a.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  "  stomach,"  xmo,  "  under,"  "  in  a  slight 
degree,"  and  a\yo;,  "pain."]  Slight  or 
gentle  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Gas-tryper-pa-thi'a.*  [From  yaa- 
rfip, the  " stomach,"  vnep,  "above,"  "ex- 
cessive," and  TT&dos,  "disease."]  Severe 
affection  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-try-po-pa-tlii'a.*  [From  yaa- 
rfip. the  "stomach,"  vtto,  "under,"  and 
Trddo;,  "disease."]  Slight  affection  of  the 
stomach. 

Gateau  Febrile,  ga'to'  fa'brel'.  The 
French  term  for  Ague  Cake,  which  see. 

Gatti  er-ing.  The  same  as  Abscess, 
and  Suppuration. 

Gaul-the'ri-a.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  Gaul- 
the'ria  procum'bens. 

Gaul-ther'ic  Ac/id.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge-berry,  or  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the 
commercial  oil  of  wintergreen.  It  com- 
bines with  bases,  and  forms  salts  called 
gaultherates.  The  light  oil  of  partridge- 
berry  is  called  gaultherylene. 

Gayaeine.     See  Guaiacin. 

Gaz.     See  Gas. 

Gaziform.     See  Gasiform. 

Gazometer.     See  Gasometer. 

Ge'ine  (or  Ge'ic)  Ae'id.  [From  yea, 
"earth,"  ymvog,  "earthy."]  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  humus,  or  vegetable 
mould,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  substances. 

Gel-a-tigeii-ous.  [From  gelat'ina, 
"gelatine,"  and  ytwdu,  to  "produce."] 
Yielding  gelatine,  or  forming  the  gelatin- 
ous structures  of  the  body. 

Gel'a-tiue.    [Gelat'ina;  fromge'lot 
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gela'tum,  to  "congeal,"  to  "harden."] 
Jelly.  A  substance  obtained  from  bone, 
cartilage,  sinew,  ligament,  skin,  cellular 
tissue,  and  serous  membrane,  by  long- 
continued  boiling  in  water.  The  glue 
and  isinglass  of  commerce  are  forms  of 
gelatine. 

Gelatine  Can'sules.  Capsules  pre- 
pared from  a  concentrated  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  filled  with  medicines. 
When  swallowed,  the  capsules  dissolve 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  juices,  and  the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  medicine  is 
avoided. 

Gelatine,   Sugar  of.     See   Glyci- 

COLL. 

Gel-a-tin'I-form.       [Gelatinifor'- 

mfe.]     Resembling  gelatine. 

Ge-lat-I-no'sus.*  [From  gelat'ina, 
"gelatine."]  Gelat'inous.  Like  gela- 
tine, or  full  of  gelatine.  Applied  in  the 
plural  masculine  (Gelatino'si)  to  an  order 
of  Polypi. 

Ge-ial'I-nous.  [Gelatine's  us.] 

Like  gelatine ;  composed  of  gelatine. 

Gelat'inous  Tis'sues.  Tissues 
which  yield  to  boiling  water  a  substance 
which,  on  cooling,  forms  a  jelly,  or  may 
be  called  gelatine.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the 
membranes  in  general,  the  tendous, 
ligaments,  bones,  cartilages,  etc. 

Gelatio  (je-la'she-o),  ©'»«>.*  [From 
ge'lo,  gela'tum,  to  "freeze."]  Literally, 
a  "  freezing."  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
rigid  state  of  the  body  in  catalepsy. 

Gel.  Quav.=  Gclat'ind  qud'vis*  "  In 
any  kind  of  jelly." 

<^el-se'ml-um.$  Yellow  jasmine. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  for  the  root 
of  Gelse'mium  sempervi' reus.  This  plant 
has  been  placed  in  the  secondary  list  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Gemelli.     See  Gemellus. 

Ge-uiel-li-tlo  rus. ;  [From  gemel' - 
lus,  "double,"  or  "twin,"  and  flos,  a 
"flower."]  Having  flowers  disposed 
two  and  two:  gemelliflo'rate. 

Ge-mel'lus,*  plural  Ge-mel'li.  [Di- 
minutive of  gem'inus,  "double."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  Gastrocnemius  extemus  mus- 
cle, because  it  has  a  double  origin. 

Gemini.     See  Geminus. 

Geminiflo'rus.*       See      Gemelli- 

FLORTTS. 

Gem 'i-nus,* plural Gem'I-ni.  "  Dou- 
ble," or  "twin."  Applied  to  certain  parts 
of  plants  when  in  pairs.  Applied  also  to 
the  gemelli  muscles,  and  to  leaves,  etc. 

Gem 'ma.*  A  bud  which  contains 
the  rudiments  of  a  plant  in  a  latent  state 


till  the  season  favors  its  evolution.  Also, 
a  precious  stone:  a  gem. 

Gem-ma'eeous.  [Gemma'ceus ; 
from  gem' ma,  a  "  bud."]  Belonging  to 
buds ;  having  buds. 

Gem-ma  tion.  [Gemma'tio,  o'«w  ; 
from  gem' ma,  a  "bud."]  The  state  or 
process  of  budding,*  the  arrangement 
of  leaves  or  petals  in  a  bud. 

Gem-mif  'er-ous.  [Gemmif  'eras ; 
from  gem' ma,  a  "bud,"  or  "gem,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Bearing  buds,  or  con- 
taining gems. 

Geni-ml-fi-ca'tioii.  [Gemmitica'- 
tio,  ©'mi's/  from  gem* ma,  a  "bud,"  and 
fa'cio,  to  "make."]  The  manner  in 
which  the  bud  or  gem  is  developed. 
Also,  synonymous  with  Ramification. 

Gem-mi-flo'rus.*  [From  gem'ma,  a 
"bud,"  and  flos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  like  buds  :  gemmiflo'rate. 

Gem-mI-foi*fmis.-£  [From  gem'ma, 
a  "bud."]  Bud-  or  gem-like:  gem'mi- 
form. 

Gem-mip'a~r©u&.  [Gemmip'arns; 
from  gem'ma,  a  "bud,"  and  pa'rio,  to 
"bring  forth."]  Applied  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  by  buds,  or  gem- 
mules,  arising  from  germs,  as  exemplified 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  many 
of  the  Infusoria. 

Gem-mu-la'tion.  [Gemmula'tio, 
©'mi's/  from  gem'mula,  a  "little  bud."] 
A  kind  of  reproduction  consisting  in 
simple  growth  and  development  with- 
out the  agency  of  sexes.  See  Gemmip- 
arous. 

Gem 'mule.  [Gem'mula;  diminu- 
tive of  gem'ma,  a  "bud."]  The  rudiment 
of  the  stem,  afterwards  becoming  stem 
and  branches  •  a  plumule. 

Ge'na,*  plural  Ge'na?.  [From  yivvs, 
the  "cheek-bone."]  (Fr.  Joue,  zhoo.) 
The  cheek,  or  cheeks,  forming  the  late- 
ral walls  of  the  mouth.  They  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  muscular  tissue,  lined 
internally  with  a  mucous  membrane. 

Genoives,  zhoNG'sev'.  The  French 
term  for  the  "gums."     See  Gingiva. 

Gen-e-an'tnro-njr.  [From  yevta, 
"birth,"  and  ai/0p<u7ros-,  a  "man."]  The 
same  as  Anthropogeny. 

Gen'e-ra,*  plural  of  Genus,  which  see. 

Gen'er-al  Prac-ti'tion-er.  A  term 
applied  to  those  practitioners  in  England 
and  Wales  who  do  not  profess  to  advise 
as  pure  physicians,  or  to  act  as  pure  sur- 
geons, but  perform  in  their  daily  voca- 
tion the  duties  of  both,  with  those  of  the 
obstetrician  in  addition. 

Gen-er-a'tion.  [Genera'tio,  o'nis; 
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from  gen'ero,  genera' turn,  to  "beget."] 
The  act  of  reproducing ;  reproduction. 

Generation,  Fissiparous.  gee 
Fissiparous  Generation. 

Generation.  Or'grans  of.  In 
woman,  the  external  are  the  Mom*  veneris, 
labia,  perinseum,  clitoris,  and  nymph  se ; 
the  internal,  the  vagina,  vterus,  ovaria, 
and  Fallopian  tubes;  in  man,  therein'*, 
testes,  vesicxdse  seminales,  vasa  deferent i a, 
and  prostate  gland. 

Ge-ner  ie.  [Gener'ieus.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus. 

Ge-ne  si-al .  [Genesia'lis  ;  from 
ykveau;%  " origin,"  "generation."]  Be- 
longing to  generation. 

^Jen*es'ic-ns.*    Belonging  to  genesis. 

^Jen'e-sis.*  [From  yevu>,  to  "be 
born."]     Birth,  origin,  or  generation. 

Genet  ties  Teintrfriers.  See  Ge- 
nista TlNCTORIA. 

Ge-net 'I-ca.*  [See  Geneticus.]  The 
name  of  a  class  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  connected  with  the 
sexual  function. 

G>en-et 'I-cus.-  [From  yt.ans,  "gene- 
ration," or  yivi>auy,  to  "  beget."]  Belong- 
ing to  the  procreative  function  :  genet'ic. 

^e-ne'va.5  [From  Gene'va,  where 
first  made.]  (Fr.  Genievre,  zheh-ne-evR' 
or  zh'ne-dvR'.)  Gin,  distilled  from  malt 
or  rye,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
same  process  with  juniper-berries.  A 
spurious  kind,  from  turpentine  and  car- 
damom-seeds, with  very  few,  if  any, 
juniper-berries,  is  largely  consumed  in 
the  English  metropolis,  etc.,  as  British 
gin. 

Gen-ic'n-late.  [Geniculars ; 

from  genic'uhnnJ]  Bent  like  a  little 
joint,  or  like  the  knee. 

Ge-nic'n-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  ger- 
na,  the  ''knee."]  A  small  knot  or  joint; 
a  little  knee. 

Ge'iii-o-.  [From  yevctov,  the  "chin."] 
A  prefix  denoting  attachment  to,  or  con- 
nection with,  the  chin. 

Ge-nistn  Tinc-to'ri-a.*  ("Dyers' 
Broom.")  (Fr.  Genet  des  Teinturicrs, 
zh'na  da.  taxa'tiTre-a.'.)  A  shrub  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

Gen'i-tal.  [Genitalis;  from  gig' - 
no,  gen'itum,  to  "beget."]  Belonging  to 
generation. 

Gen'i-tals.  [Genitalia,  plural 
neuter  of  Genitalis;  from  the  same.] 
The  organs  or  parts  contributing  to 
generation  in  the  male  or  female.  See 
Generation,  Organs  of. 

Gen  I- to-.  [From  genita'lia.]  A  pre- 
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3x  denoting  connection  with  the  genital 
organs. 

Gen'I-to-Cru'ral.  The  name  of  a 
nerve  proceeding  from  the  first  lumbar, 
and  dividing  into  an  internal  branch, 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord; 
and  an  external,  which  is  distributed 
into  filaments  at  the  crural  arch. 

Genneticns.     See  Geneticus. 

Gen  mi.     See  Genu. 

Gentian.     See  Gentiana  Lutea. 

Gentiana,*  jen-she-a'na.  [From 
Gen'tius,  a  king  of  Illyria.]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  of  the  root  of  Gentiana 
lutea.  Gentian  is  an  excellent  bitter 
tonic,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
cases  of  simple  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Gentia'na  Cat-es-baVi.*  Blue  gen- 
tian. The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Gentiana  Catesbsei. 

Gentia'na  I>n  te-:i.  Gentia'na 
Rubra.*     The  gentian -plant;  felwort. 

Gentia'na  Ra'dix.*  ("  Gentian 
Root.")     See  Gentiana  Lutea. 

Gentianaeeav^  jen-she-an-a'she-e. 
[From  Gentia'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  characteristic  property  is 
intense  bitterness,  which  resides  in  the 
root,  stem,  leaf,  etc.,  and  renders  them 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifugal.  The 
gentian-root  is  an  example.  Some  spe- 
cies are  prized  for  their  beauty. 

Gen-ti-an-a'ceons.  [Gentiana'- 
eeus.]  Resembling  the  Gentian  plant. 
See  GentianacejE. 

Gen-tl-ji  lue  I,u'te-a?  Ra'dix.* 
("  Root  of  Gentiana  Lutea.")  See  Gen- 
tiana. 

Gentianin.  jen'she-a-nin.  [Genti- 
ani'na,]  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
plant  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gentianins,  or  Gentian  us.  See 
Gentianaceous. 

^e'nn,*  plural  G^en'o-a.  (Fr.  Gc- 
nou,  zheh-noo'.)  The  knee;  the  articu- 
lation of  the  leg  with  the  thigh. 

Gen'u-ay*  the  plural  of  ^e'no,  the 
"  knee." 

Genua  Val'ga.*  [From  val'gus, 
"crooked,"  or  "bowed."]  ("Bowed  or 
Crooked  Knees.")  The  deformity  vul- 
garly called  k)iock-knees. 

Genus,"  gen.  Gen'e-ris.*  [From 
yi.'og,  a  ''family."]  A  group  or  assem- 
blage of  species  subordinate  to  a  class 
or  order. 

Ge-o-cen'tric.  [Geocen'tricus; 
from  yn,  or  yea,  the  "earth,"  and  KevrpiKo^, 
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u centric."]  Having  the  earth  for  the 
centre.  Applied  to  the  place  in  which 
any  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  appears. 

^le'ocie.  [Geo'cles;  from  yrj,  or  yea,  the 
"earth."]  Belonging  to  earth;  earthy. 
Applied  in  Mineralogy  to  a  stone  contain- 
ing a  cavity  usually  lined  within  with 
crystals,  but  sometimes  containing  loose 
earth  or  a  nodule  of  stone.  The  term 
Geode  is  also  applied  to  the  cavity  itself. 

^e-otf'e-sy.  [Geoclae'sia ;  from  yn, 
or  yea,  the  "  earth,"  and  6aio>,  to  "  divide."] 
That  science  by  which  the  extent  and 
figure  of  the  earth  (or  of  a  portion  .of  its 
surface)  are  ascertained. 

^e-of-frae'a.*  [Named  after  Dr. 
Geoffrey.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  JJiadefphia,  natural  order  Legu- 
minosse,  or  Fabacese. 

Geoffrae'a  In-er'mis.*  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  cabbage-tree. 

^Je-o-geii'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  ge- 
ogony :  geogen'ic. 

Geogeny.     See  Geogony. 

^re-og-nos'tic.  [Geognos'ticns.] 
Belonging  to  geognosy. 

^Je-ogf 'no-sy.  [Geogno'sia :  from 
yfj,  or  yea,  the  "earth,"  and  yvCxjis, 
"knowledge."]  The  knowledge  or 
science  of  the  structure  of  the  globe.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same 
as  Geology,  which  see. 

^ce-og'o-ny,  or  ^re-o&'e-ny.  [Ge- 
oge'nia;  from  yfi,  or  yea,  the  "earth," 
and  yhu),  to  "be  born."]  The  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

^re-og^ra-phy.  [Geogra'phia : 

from  yrj,  or  yea,  the  "  earth,"  and  ypu</>oj, 
to  "write."]  A  description  of  the  known 
world,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  parts, 
limits,  situation,  and  all  other  remark- 
able things  belonging  to  it. 

^re-ol'o-^y.  [Geolo'gia;  from  yr\, 
or  yea,  the  "  earth,"  and  Aoyo$,  a  "  dis- 
course."] That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure  or  formation  of 
the  earth,  including  the  rocks,  strata, 
etc.,  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Mineralogy  by  treating 
of  mineral  substances  in  the  aggregate, 
while  Mineralogy  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  particular  species. 

<pe-©-nriet'ric,  <^e-©-met'rI-cal. 
[Geomet'ricus.]  Belonging  to  ge- 
ometry. 

^e-om'e-try.  [Gcome'tria ;  from 
v*7,  or  yea,  the  "earth,"  and  neTpea),  to 
"measure."]  Originally,  the  art  of 
measuring  the  earth,  or  any  distance  or 
dimensions  on  it.  Now  applied  to  the 
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science  of  quantity  and  extension,  irre' 
spective  of  matter. 

^e-on'o-my.  [Oeono'mia ;  from 
yrj,  or  yea,  the  "earth,"  and  vdfxog,  a 
"  law."]  That  branch  of  general  Physics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  or  are 
now  taking  place,  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

^ie-opli'i-lus.*  [From  yn,  or  yea, 
the  "earth,"  and  <£tXoo,  to  "love."] 
Earth-loving.  Applied  as  a  specific  name 
to  plants  that  grow  on  the  earth,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others  of  the  same 
genus  or  order  growing  on  trees,  etc. 
Also  applied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Ge- 
oph'ila)  to  a  division  of  Gasteropoda  that 
live  upon  the  land. 

^cor'gi-a  Baik.  The  bark  of  the 
Pinckneya  pnbens,  an  American  plant, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Cinchona. 

^re-ra'nl-a,*  plural  of  ^e-ra' ill-urn, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Geraniaceje. 

Geraniaceav*  je-ra-ne-a'she-e,  or 
^Je-ra'ni-a.*  A  natural  order  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  including  the  Geranium.  An 
astringent  principle  and  an  aromatic  or 
resinous  flavor  characterize  this  order. 

^re-ra'iil-um.*  Cranesbill.  ThePhar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhi- 
zoma  of  Gera'nium  macula' turn. 

^re-rat/i-eus.*  [From  yr)pas,"o\d  age."] 
Belonging  to  old  age.  Applied  (in  the 
plural,  Gerat'ici)  to  an  order  of  diseases. 

Germ.  [Ger'men,  Ger'minis.] 
The  first  principle  of  any  thing  that  has 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  the  corculum  or  embryo 
of  a  germinating  seed,  lying  between 
the  cotyledons,  and  constituting  the  exact 
point  from  which  the  life  and  organization 
of  the  future  plant  are  to  spring. 

^Jer'iman  Sil'ver  (called  by  the  Chi- 
nese Paekfong:).  The  white  alloy  of 
nickel,  formed  by  fusing  together  one 
hundred  parts  of  copper,  sixty  of  zinc, 
and  forty  of  nickel. 

German  Tin'der.  (Fr.  Amadou, 
a^in&'doo'.)  A  substance  prepared  from 
the  Polyp'orus  /omenta'  rius  and  iynia'- 
rius,  by  cutting  the  fungi  into  slices, 
beating,  and  soaking  them  in  a  solution 
of  nitre. 

ger'men,*  gen.  Ger'ml-nis.  The 
rudiment  of  the  young  fruit  and  seed  of 
vegetables  at  the  base  of  the  pistil;  also 
the  same  as  Germ,  which  see. 

Germinal  Membrane.     See  Blas- 


toderm. 

^er-mi-na'tion. 


[Germina'tio, 
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o'nis;    From    ger'minn,    gcrmina'tum,    to 
"bud."]     The  act  of  sprouting. 
<;or-niin  a-tlve.  [Geruiiiiati'vus; 

from  the  same.]  Having  power  to  bud, 
or  develop. 

^er-o-co'iiii-a.*  [From  ytpaq,  "  old 
age,"  and  ko^co,  to  "  care  for.'']  That 
d  partment  of  hygiene  which  treats  of 
the  regimen  and  medical  attention  pro- 
per for  old  age. 

Gerofle.     The  same  as  Girofle. 

^rer-oii-tox'©ii.":;:'  [From  ykpoiv,  yepov- 
to;,  an  u  old  man,"  and  to£ov,  a  "  bow."] 
The  same  as  Arcus  Senilis,  which  see. 

Gesueraceav;:"jes-ner-a'she-e.  [From 
Gesne'ra,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants  (shrubs  or 
herbs),  found  in  India,  Europe,  etc. 

^res-ta'tion.  [Gesl^'tio,  o'nis;  from 
ges'to,  gesta'tum,  to  "  carry  often,"  to 
"carry  about"  (from  ge'ro,  ges'tum,  to 
"carry").]  The  condition  of  a  pregnant 
female;  pregnancy;  gravidity,  or  uterine 
gestation.  Also,  applied  to  a  species  of 
exercise  without  bodily  exertion ;  as 
swinging,  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  sailing. 

<^e'uiii.*  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Icosandria,  natural  order  Rosacese. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  root  of  Ge'um  riua'le  (Water  Avens). 

^re'um  Ur-ba'nuin.*  The  herb 
avens,  or  bennet. 

G.  G.  G.=  Gam' mi  Gut'tse  Gam'bise.% 
"  Gamboge." 

Gib-bi-for'mis.*  [From  gib' bus,  a 
"  hump  on  the  back."]  Resembling  a 
hump  :  gib'biform. 

Gib-bos'I-ty.  [Gibbos'itas,  a'f/s; 
from  gib' bus,  "crooked,"  or  "bossed."] 
The  state  of  being  irregularly  swelled 
or  bunched;  crookedness. 

Gibbous.  [Gib  bus:  from  vSog,  the 
"hump  on  a  camel's  back."]  Convex; 
bunched  out. 

Giddiness.     See  Vertigo. 

^ril-le'ni-a.-  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Gille'nia 
Irifolia'ta,  and  of   Gille'nia  stipula'cea. 

Gilliesiacea*,*  jil-le-se-a'she-e. 

[From  Gillie' sia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
small  natural  order  of  endogenous  and 
bulbous  plants,  found  in  Chili. 

Gil-ll-flow'er,  or  Gil'ly-Flow'er. 
The  Dian'thns  caryophyV 'lus. 

Gills.  [From  gu'ta,  the  "throat." 
Lat.  Bran'chise.]  The  organs  of  res- 
piration in  fishes.     See  Branchiae. 

^iiiibernat*s       (jim-ber-nats';      Sp. 
pron.  Hem-beR-nat')  Lig'a-ment.     The 
broad,  thin,  triangular  insertion  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament. 
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Gin.     Sec  Geneva. 

finger.  The  root  of  Zingiber  offici- 
nale. 

^Jiii-gTva.;i:  [Derived,  according  to 
some,  from  gig' no,  to  "beget,"  because 
they  seem  to  produce  the  teeth.]  (Fr. 
Gc.icire,  zhoNG'sev'.)  The  gum;  the 
highly  vascular,  fleshy  substance  cover- 
ing the  alceoli,  and  necks  of  the  teeth. 

^rin-gi-vi'tis,  idis.%  [From  gingi'ra, 
the  "gum."]    Inflammation  of  the  gum. 

^in  gly-moid.  [Giiigly moi 'des ; 
from  yiyyA>>((%,  a  "hinge,"  and  ci&g,  a 
"  form."]  Resembling  a  hinge ;  hinge- 
like. 

^■rin'gly-mus.*  [Gr.  y«yyXi-/ios-.]  A 
species  of  diarthrosis.  A  hinge-like  ar- 
ticulation, in  which  the  bones  move  upon 
each  other  in  two  directions  only,  viz. : 
forwards  and  backwards.  Examples 
occur  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  knee, 
the  ankle,  the  lower  jaw,  etc. 

^in'seng*.  [A  Chinese  word,  signi- 
fying, it  is  said,  the  "  power  of  man  ;"  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  increase 
virility.]  The  Chinese  name  of  the  root 
of  the  Pa'nax  quinquefo'  Hum.  See  Panax. 

Girofle,  zhe'rofl'.  A  French  term  for 
the  "clove."     See  Eugenia. 

Gizzard.  [Ventric'ulus  Callo'- 
sus.]     The  proper  stomach  of  birds. 

Gla~bel'la.*  [Diminutive  of  gla'bra, 
the  feminine  of  gla'ber,  "smooth."]  The 
small  space  between  the  eyebrows,  and 
immediately  above  a  line  from  one  to 
the  other;  also  called  Intercilium. 

Gla-bel'lar.  [Glabella  ris.]  Be- 
longing to  the  glabella.  The  same  as 
Antinial. 

Glabrous.  [Gla'ber:  from  y\a<pv- 
/)<%,  "fair."]  Without  hairs  or  pubes- 
cence ;  smooth. 

Glace,  glass.  The  French  term  for 
"ice."     See  Glacies. 

Glacial,  gla'she-al.  [Glacialis; 
from  gla'cies,  "  ice."]  Pertaining  to  ice  ; 
like  ice ;  icy.  The  term  is  often  applied 
to  acids  existing  in  a  crystalline  form  like 
ice. 

Glacial  A-cet'ic  Ac'id.  The  strong- 
est acetic  acid  which  can  be  procured. 
It  exists  in  a  crystallized  state  under  50° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  contains  79  per  cent, 
of  real  acid.     See  Acetim. 

Gla'cial  Phos-phor'ic  Ac'id.  [Ae'- 
iduiii  Phosphor'icum  Glacia'le.] 
A  colorless,  glass-like  substance,  some- 
times used  as  a  tonic  and  ref'riirerant.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1360. 
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Glacies,*  gla'she-ez.  [From  gelas'co, 
to  "freeze."]  The  Latin  term  for  "ice," 
or  congealed  water. 

Glad'i-ate.  [Gladia'tus ;  from 
glu'dius,  a  "  sword."]  Sword-like;  ensi- 
forin. 

Gla'dl-us  Pis-to-ri-en'sis.*  (A 
"  Pistorian  Sword-Knife.")  A  bistoury : 
so  called  because  the  town  of  Pistori  was 
once  famous  for  their  manufacture.  See 
Bistoury. 

Glaire,  or  Glair.    The  white  of  egg. 

Glair 'in,  or  Glair'ine.  [Glairi'na.] 
A  peculiar  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance, somewhat  resembling  dried  albu- 
men (or  glaire),  produced  at  the  sulphu- 
reous spring  of  Aix,  in  Savoy. 

Glance.  A  name  given  to  certain 
minerals  which  have  a  metallic  or  pseudo- 
metallic  lustre,  as  glance  coal,  etc. 

Gland.  [Glans,  Glan'dis;  from 
glans,  an  "acorn."]  An  organ  consist- 
ing of  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves,  for  secreting  or  separating  some 
particular  fluid  from  the  blood.  Also, 
the  bulbous  extremity  of  the  penis  and 
clitoris.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a  secre- 
tory vessel. 

Gland,  Pain  of.     See  Adenalgia. 

Glanders.     See  Farcy. 

Glandl-form.  [Glandifor'mis.] 
Formed  or  shaped  like  a  gland.  The 
same  as  Adeniform,  and  Adenoid. 

Glan'du-la.*  [Diminutive  of  glans.'] 
A  little  gland:  a  glan'dule. 

Glandula  Prostata  Muliebris. 
See  Corpus  Glandulosum. 

Glan'du-la?  Ag-g-re-ga'ta?,--  or 
Glan'dula?  Con-gre-ga/ta?.*  (■'*  Ag- 
gregated or  Clustered  Glandules.")  See 
Peyer's  Glands. 

Glan'dula?  An-ti-pros-tat'i-ca?.* 
The  antiprostatic  glandules  or  glands. 

Glandula?  Brunneri.  See  B run- 
ner's Glands. 

Glandula?  Cowperi.  See  Glandu- 
le Antiprostatioe. 

Glandula?  Meibomii.  See  Meibo- 
mian Glands. 

Glandula?  Myrtiformes.  See  Ca- 
Rl JNOULE  Myrtiformes. 

Glandula?  Nabothi,  Glandula? 
Nabotliiana?.     See  Naboth's  Glands. 

Glandula?  Odorifera?.  See  Tysoni 
Glandule. 

Glandula?  Pacchionian  See  Pac- 
chionie,  Glandule. 

Glandula?  Solitaria?.  See  B run- 
ner's Glands. 

Glandula?  Tysoni.  See  Tysoni 
Glandule. 


Glan'du-lar.  [Glandula'rius, 

from  glan' dula.\  Pertaining  to,  or  like, 
a  gland,  in  appearance,  function,  or 
structure. 

Glan'du-lous.  [Glandulo'sus; 

from  glan'dula.]  Having  little  eleva- 
tions like  glands. 

Glans.     See  Gland. 

Glans  Cli-tor'i-dis.*  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris. 

Glans  Pe'nis.*  The  nut-like  head 
of  the  Mem' brum  viri'le. 

Glaserian  Fissure,  or  Fissure  of 
Glaserius.     See  Fissura  Glaserii. 

Glass.     See  Cyathus. 

Glass,  Sol'u-ble,  is  formed  by  com- 
bining potash  or  soda  with  silicic  acid 
or  silica,  without  any  third  ingredient. 
It  presents  the  usual  vitreous  aspect,  but 
is  easily  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  kind  of  paint  for  paper, 
cloth,  wood,  etc.,  to  prevent  or  retard 
their  inflammation  on  the  contact  of  an 
ignited  body. 

Glauber's  Salts.  [Sal  Glau'beris.] 
The  sulphate  of  soda. 

G la u -co 'ma,  atis.%  [From  y\avKog, 
"blue  green,"  also  "light  gray."]  Dim- 
ness or  defect  of  vision  from  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humor. 

Glau-co-mat  i-cus.*  Pertaining  to 
glaucoma. 

Glau-com  a-toos.  or  Glau-com 'a- 
tose.  [Glaucoma to 'des,  Glauconi- 
ato'sns;  from  glauco'ma.]  Having 
glaucoma,  or  like  glaucoma:  green. 

Glau-co'sis.*  Another  name  for 
Glaucoma,  which  see. 

Glau'cous.  [Glau'cus;        from 

yXawog,  a  " blue  green,"  or  "  light  gray."] 
Light  gray.  Applied  to  leaves  or  fruits 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom  which  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  as  the  cabbage-leaf  or 
the  plum. 

Gleet.  [Anglo-Saxon  Glidan,  to 
"glide,"  to  "flow  down  gently."]  A 
thin  matter  issuing  out  of  ulcers,  but 
generally  applied  to  a  result  of  gonor- 
rhoea! disease. 

Gle'noid.  [Glenoi'des ;  from  yKwrj, 
a  "cavity,"  and  el6ogy  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  pit  or  cavity. 

Gleucose.     See  Glucose. 

Gli'a-din.  [Gliadi'na;  from  y\ia, 
"glue."]  One  of  the  constituents  of 
vegetable  gluten. 

Glis'son,  Cap'sule  of.  [Cap'sula 
Glisso'nii.]  A  thin,  strong  sheath  of 
peritonaeum  surrounding  the  vessels  of 
the  liver,  and  entering  the  transversa 
fissure,  throughout  the  entire  organ. 
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Olo'bate.  [Globa'tus;  from  glo'bus, 
a  "ball."]     Shaped  like  a  ball. 

Globose.  [Globo'sus;  from  gfo' bit*, 
a  "ball."]      Round  like  a  ball;  globular. 

Glob'u-lar.  [Globular  in;  from 
glo'bus,  a  "globe."]     Like  a  globe. 

Globule.  [Glob'ulus;  diminutive 
of  glo'bu*,  a  u globe."]  Applied  to  such 
particles  of  matter  as  are  of  a  globular 
or  spherical  figure,  like  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  or  of  milk. 

Glob'u-liu,  or  Glob'u-line.  [Glob- 
uli'na;  from  ylob'ul**,  a  "globule/'] 
The  colorless  substance  which  remains 
after  the  red  coloring  matter  has  been 
removed  from  the  globules  of  the 
blood. 

Glob  u-1  ism.  [From  glob'ulus,  a 
"little  globe,"  or  "pill."]  A  name  for 
Homosopotfkjf. 

Glo'bus  Hys-ter'I-cus.s  ("  Hyster- 
ical Ball.")  A  sensation  as  if  a  ball 
were  ascending  in  the  throat,  caused  by  a 
portion  of  air  arising  in  the  oesophagus, 
and  prevented  from  escaping  by  spasm. 

Glo'bus  Major.*  The  head  of  the 
epididymis. 

Glo'bus  Mi'nor.*  The  lower  en- 
largement of  the  epididymis. 

Glo-ehid'i-ate,  Glo'ebin-ate. 

[Gl*eki<lia'tus,  Glochina'tus;  from 
y\'o\.is,  the  "point  of  a  dart."]  A  botani- 
cal term  signifying  "barbed,"  bent  back 
at  the  point,  like  the  barb  c»f  a  fish- 
hook. 

Glom'er-ate.  [Glomera'tus ;  from 
glom'ero,  glomera' 'turn,  to  "wind  on  a 
ball"  (from  glo'mus,  a  "clue,"  or 
"ball").]  Crowded  together;  congre- 
gated. Applied  to  glands  formed  of  a 
clue,  as  it  were,  of  sanguineous  vessels 
having  an  excretory  duct  but  no  cavity. 

Glom'e-rule.  [Glomerulus;  di- 
minutive of  glo'mus,  a  "  clue  of  thread."] 
A  botanical  term  signifying  a  small  tuft 
or  capitnlum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the 
peduncle. 

Glos'sa.*  [Gr.  yX'Sovra.]  The  tongue; 
the  chief  organ  of  taste.     See  Tongtr. 

Glos'sa-gra.'*  [From  yXwaa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  Vio- 
lent pain  in  the  tongue;  nearly  the  same 
as  glossalyia. 

Glos-sal'&i-a.*  [From  yAwjo-a,  the 
"tongue,"  and  *\vo;,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  t'mgue.     See  Glossagra. 

Glos-sal'£i-cus.*  Belonging     to 

glossalgia :   glossal'gic. 

Glos-san'thrax,  aett.*  [From  y\'*j- 
ca,  the  "tongue,"  and  (hOpa*,  a  "burning 
coal."]  Carbuncle  of  the  tongue,  of 
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rare  occurrence  in  human  beings,  but 
not  unfrequent  in  some  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Glos-sep-i-slot'tl-cus.*  [From 

y\dxT(ia,  the  ''tongue,"  and  epiglottis.] 
Belonging  to  the  tongue  and  epiglottis. 
Applied  to  a  ligament:  glossepiglot'tic. 

Glos-sit  i-c*us. ;  Belonging  to  glos- 
sitis:  glossit'ic. 

Glos-si'tis,  idis.*  [From  yXawact,  the 
"tongue."]   Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-so-cat'o-ehus.*  [From  yXtZoaa, 
the  "tongue,"  and  kcitexu),  to  "hold 
down."]  An  instrument  for  depressing 
the  tongue. 

Glos'so-cele.*  [From  yXcSaaa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  Kij\rj,  a  "tumor."]  Ex- 
trusion, or  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  tongue,  causing  it  to  be  partially 
projected. 

Glos-soc'o-mum.*  [From  yKSkxoa, 
the  "tongue,"  and  kouso>,  to  "guard."] 
Formerly,  a  case  for  the  tongue  of  a 
hautboy;  but,  metaphorically,  a  kind 
of  long  box  or  case  for  containing  a 
fractured  leg. 

Glos-sog-'ra-phy.  [Glossogra'- 
phia;  from  yX'Do-aa,  the  "tongue,"  and 
yp<i(p<*>,  to  "  write."]  A  description  of  the 
tongue. 

G 1  os-so-liy  'al.  [Glossobya'lis ; 
from  yk&ooa,  the  "tongue,"  and  hyoi'des, 
"hyoid."]  Applied  by  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  to  the  posterior  cornua  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  by  Owen  to  the  Os  lin- 
guale  in  birds  and  fishes. 

Glos-so-i'des.*  [From  yhooaa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  clSog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling the  tongue:  glos'soid. 

Glos-sol'o-gy.  [Glossolo'gia;  from 
yk'Jxjoa,  the  "tongue,"  and  \6yot,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  tongue;  the  science  of 
the  tongue.  Also  used  nearly  synony- 
mously with  Terminology. 

Glos-sol'y-sis.-  [From  yXioaaa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  \voiq,  a  "solution."]  Pa- 
ralysis of  the  tongue.  See  Glossoplegia. 

Glossomantia,*  glos-so-man'she-a. 
[From  yXoiaaa,  the  "tongue,"  and  \iavrtia, 
a  "divination."]  Prognosis  from  the 
state  of  the  tongue.    See  Glossoscopia. 

Glosso-Pharyngeal.  See  Glosso- 
Pharyngeis. 

Glos'so-Phar-yn-ge'al  Nerve*. 
Another  name  for  the  eighth  pair. 

Glos'so-Phar-yii-&e'us.*  [From 
yX^-aa,  the  "tongue,"  and  0<ip?jy£,  the 
"pharynx."]  Belonging  to  the  tongue 
and  pharynx.  A  synonym  of  the  con- 
strictor  superior  of  the   pharynx,  from 
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its  origin  in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
its  insertion  into  the  pharynx. 

Glos-so-ple'£i-a.*  [From  yXakroa, 
the  "tongue/*  and  nXrjyTJ,  a  "stroke."] 
Paralysis  of  the  tongue:  glos'soplegy. 

Gl©s-s©p-to'sis.i:  [From  yXuiooa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  irrujcig,  a  "falling."]  A 
falling  or  lengthening  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-sor-rha'gi-a.*  [From  y\daaa, 
the  "tongue,"  and  pijyvvfu,  to  "burst 
forth."]  An  incomplete  term,  intended 
to  mean  haemorrhage  from  the  tongue. 

Glos-sor-rha'phi-a.*  [From  y\>2>ooa, 
the  "tongue,"  and  pcubri,  a  "suture."] 
The  suture,  or  sewing  up  of  a  wound,  of 
the  tongue. 

Glos-sos-co'pl-a.*  [From  yXCxroa,  the 
"tongue,"  and  oKoniuy,  to  "examine."] 
Examination  of  the  tongue,  as  a  princi- 
pal means  of  diagnosis:  glossos'copy. 

Glos-so-staph-y-li'nus.*  [From 
yKdaaa,  the  "tongue,"  and  orafvXfi,  the 
"  uvula."]  A  designation  of  the  constric- 
tor isthmi  faucium,  from  its  origin  in  the 
tongue  and  its  insertion  into  the  uvula. 

Glos-sos-te-re'sis.*  [From  yAaxro-a, 
the  "tongue,"  and  arepeay,  to  "deprive."] 
Excision  or  extirpation  of  the  tongue. 

< i los-sot  'o-my .  [Glossoto'mia ; 
from  yXoxraa,  the  "tongue,"  and  Ttpvw,  to 
"cut."]     Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-sy'per-tro'pni-a.*  [From 

y\axTGa,  the  "tongue,"  and  hypertro'phia, 
"hypertrophy."]  Hypertrophy  of  the 
tongue:  glossyper'trophy. 

Glot-ti-do-spas  inns.  •  [From  glot'- 
tis,  and  spas' mus,  a  "spasm."]  Spasm 
of  the  glottis. 

Glottis,  \dis.%  [Gr.  yXoiTTiq,  the 
small  chink  or  aperture  of  a  pipe.]  The 
aperture  of  the  larynx. 

Glot^ti'tis.*  Inflammation  of  the 
glottis. 

Glu-ei'na,*  or  Glu'eine.  [From 
yXvKvq,  "sweet."]  One  of  the  primitive 
earths. 

Gln-cin'I-um,*  or  Oln-fi'num.'1- 
The  metallic  base  of  glucina. 

Glu'cose.  [From  yX'»n5?,  "sweet."] 
A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  grapes; 
also  from  starch  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Glue.  [Lat.  Gluten,  or  Glu'ti- 
u u in:  Gr.  y\ia,  "paste,"  or  "glue."] 
A  jelly  obtained  by  boiling  the  parings 
of  hides  and  other  offal. 

Glu-eo-su'iri-a.*  [From  glucose,  and 
»vro;,  "urine."]  Applied  to  the  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitiis. 

Glu-ma'eeous.  [Gluma'eens ; 

from    glu'ma,    a     "glume."]       Having 
glumes  ,*  like  a  glume. 
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Glume.  [Glu'ma;  from  glu'bo,  to 
"pull  off  bark."]  The  husk  of  corn; 
chaff;  a  species  of  calyx  peculiar  to 
corn  and  grasses. 

Gluuious.     See  Glumaceous. 

Glu-tse'us.*  [From  yXovrog,  the  " but- 
tock."] (Fr.  Fessier,  fes'se-a'.)  The  name 
of  three  muscles  forming  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleshy  mass  beneath  the  ischia. 
They  are  termed  the  Glutseus  maximus, 
the  Glutseus  medius,  and  the  Glutseus  mini- 
mus.   Belonging  to  the  buttock  :  glute'al. 

Glu'ten,*  gen.  Glu  ti-nis.  Glue. 
Usually  applied  to  vegetable  gluten,  or 
the  residue  after  the  farina  of  wheat  has 
been  deprived  of  its  starch;  paste. 

Glu 'ten,  An  i- lit  a  1.  The  same  as 
Gelatine,  which  see. 

Gluten,  Vegetable.     See  Gluten. 

Glu  tin,  or  (.Inline  [Gluti'na; 
from  gin' ten,  "glue.'*]  A  distinct  form 
of  gelatine  obtained  from  common  glue, 
of  which  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient. 

Glutineux.     See  Glutinous. 

Glu'tin-ous.  [Lat.  Glutino'sus; 
Fr.  Glutineux,  glifte'nuh'.]  Having  the 
properties  of  gluten;  gluey;  adhesive. 

Glut  in  u  in.     See  Glue. 

Glu-ti'tis,  \dis*  [From  y\ovrog,  the 
"buttock."]  Inflammation  of  the  but- 
tocks, or  of  the  gluisei  muscles. 

Glyc'er-id,  or  Glyc'er-Ide.  A  com- 
pound of  glycerin  with  a  fatty  acid. 

Glyc'er-in,  or  Glyc'er-ine.  [Glyc- 
eri'na;  from  y\vKv$,  "sweet."]  A  yel- 
lowish, transparent,  syrup -like  fluid, 
without  smell,  and  of  a  sweet  taste, 
obtained  from  the  residue  in  making 
litharge  plaster,  and  from  the  refuse  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  etc.  It  is 
alterative  and  demulcent. 

Glye-er-i'na.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  Glycerin,  which  see. 

Glyc'i-coll.  [Glycicol'la :  from 
y\><Kvg,  "sweet,"  and  KoXXa,  "glue."]  Su- 
gar of  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  gluten 
in  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali. 

Glycocholic.     See  Taurocholic, 

Glyc'o-gen.  [From  glu'cose,  and 
ytwaos,  to  "produce."]  Literally,  "pro- 
ducing glucose."  A  peculiar  substance 
in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  which  may  be 
changed  into  glucose. 

Glyc'yr-rtM'M*-'*  [From     yXwris, 

"sweet,"  and  /5iCa,"a  "root."]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  ||  for  the  root  of  Glyc- 
yrrhiza  glabra ;  the  Gh/cyrrhizse  Radix 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeias. 

Glycyrrhi'za      Glabra.*  The 

liquorice-plant, 
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Oly-eyi  'rlil-zin.  [Glyoyrrtiizi'na.] 

The  saccharine  juice  of  the  Glytgrrhiza, 
or  liquorice -plant. 

Gly-phog'ra-pliy.      [Glyphog-ra'- 

phia;  from  yXoipij,  a  "carving  '  or** grav- 
ing," and  ypj<pio,  to  "paint."]  A  new 
kind  of  engraved  drawing,  by  which 
prints  are  produced  in  colors  from  the 
printing-press. 

Glyster.     See  Clyster,  and  Enema. 

Giia-tlial'&I-a i:  (nn-thal'je  a).  [From 
yvado;,  the  "jaw,"  or  "cheek/'  and  aXyog, 
"  pain."]     Pain  of  the  jaw  or  cheek. 

Gna-tihit'1-cus.*  Belonging      to 

gnathitis. 

Gna-tlii'tis.  \dis*  [From  yvdOog,  the 
"■jaw,"  or  "cheek."]  Internal  inflam- 
mation of  the  cheek  or  maxilla. 

Gii  at  ]i-o-nefi-ral'£i-a.*  [From yvd- 
9o;,  the  "jaw,"  or  "cheek,"  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  aAyo,-,  "pain."]  Pain  of  a 
nerve  of  the  cheek,  or  maxilla ;  maxil- 
lary neuralgia. 

Gnath-o-plas'tic.  [Gnathoplas'- 
ticiis.]     Belonging  to  gnathoplasty. 

Giiatli  o-plas-ty.  [Gnathoplas'- 
tia;  from  yvaBoi,  the  "jaw,"  or  "cheek," 
and  nXdaau,  to  "form."]  Operation  for 
repairing  any  deficiency  of  the  cheek  by 
appropriating  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
sound  parts  contiguous. 

Gnetaceae,*  ne-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants  (Gymnogens),  found  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  It  includes  Giie'tam, 
and  one  other  genus. 

Goad'by'sSo-lu'tion.  A  preparation 
for  preserving  animal  substances,  made 
with  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate  or 
arsenious  acid,  and  water. 

Godfrey's  Cor'di-al.  A  quack  me- 
dicine, composed  of  an  infusion  of  sas- 
safras, coriander,  caraway,  and  anise- 
seeds,  treacle,  and  laudanum. 

Goitre.  (French,  probably  derived 
from  guttur,  the  "throat.")  A  Swiss  term 
for  Biioxchocele,  which  see. 

Gold.  [Lat.  Au'rum;  Fr.  Or,  or.]  A 
yellow  metal,  of  great  malleability  and 
ductility.  It  is  found  generally  native, 
either  massive,  or  disseminated  in  threads 
through  a  rock,  or  in  grains  among  the 
sands  of  rivers.  Gold  is  remarkable  for 
resisting,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
action  of  the  air  and  of  the  ordinary 
acids.  It  is,  however,  dissolved  by  chlo- 
rine and  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  forming  a 
chloride  of  gold.  The  specific  gravity  of 
gold  is  19.3,  it  being,  next  to  platinum, 
the  heaviest  of  all  metals. 

Gold-Leaf   E-lec-trom'e-ter.     An 
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instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
electricity  by  the  divergence  of  two  slips 
of  gold-leaf. 

Gomme,  gomm.  The  French  term 
for  GrUM,  which  see. 

Gosn-plio  sis.  [From  yo/i0dod,    to 

"drive  in  a  nail."]  A  variety  of  Synar- 
throsis, in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  in 
another  like  a  nail  in  wood,  as  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets. 

Gon-a-cra  tl-a.i:  [From  yovfj,  "se- 
men," and  dKparfis,  "  impotent,"  or  "  in- 
continent."] Gonorrhoea,  in  its  proper 
signification,  being  the  same  as  Sperm a- 
tor rlnea,  arising  from  debility  induced 
by  excess. 

Gon'a-gra.*  [From  yow,  the  "knee," 
and  dypa,  a  "seizure."]  Gout  in  the 
knee,  or  knee-joint. 

Gon-ar-thri  tis,  talis.*  [From  yow, 
the  "knee,"  andapdpov,  a  "joint."]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  knee-joint;  also,  of  the 
knee. 

Gon-ar-throc'a-ce.*  [From  yow, 
the  "knee,"  upQpov,  a  "joint,"  and 
kolkt],  "evil,"  or  "disease."]  A  cancer- 
ous or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

Gon-e-^ys'tis.*  [From  yovt),  "se- 
men," and  wans,  a  "bladder."]  Applied 
in  the  plural  (Gonecys' tides)  to  the  semi- 
nal vesicles. 

Gon-e-poi-e'sis.*  [From  yovt),  "  se- 
men," and  nouoi,  to  "make."]  The  se- 
cretion of  the  semen. 

Gon-e-poi-et'ic  [Gonepoiet'i- 

cus.]      Belonging  to  gonepoiesis. 

Gonflement,  g6NflxmoNG'.  The  French 
term  for  "swelling."    See  Tumefaction. 
Gong    Met'al.     An  alloy  of  eighty 
parts  of  copper  and  twenty  of  tin. 

Gon'gyle.  [Lat.  Gon'gylus;  Gr. 
yoyyv\og,  "round."]  A  round,  hard  body 
prolonged  from  the  wood  into  the  bark 
of  the  plant,  and  detached  by  the  pro- 
gress of  age. 

Gon'gy-lus.*  [Gr.  yoyyvXog,  "round."] 
Round;  globular:  gon'gj'lous. 

Go-ni-om'e-ter.  [Goiiiom'etrum ; 
from  yuiuia,  an  "  angle,"  and  p.krpoj,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  angles  of  crystals. 

Go-noc'a-ce.*  [From    yow,    the 

"knee,"    and   kolkt},  an  "evil."]     White 
swelling  of  the  knee. 

Gon'o-cele.*  [From  yoA,  "semen," 
and  Ki)\r\,  a  "tumor."]  Effusion  of  se- 
men out  of  the  ruptured  seminal  vesicles, 
into  the  cellular  texture;  also,  a  swelling 
of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  from 
supposed  retention  of  the  semen. 
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do'noid.  [Gonoi'des;  from  your], 
l<  semen/'  and  ufog,  a  u  form."]  Resem- 
bling the  semen. 

Gon'o-phore.  [Gonoph'orus ; 

from  ybvo$,  "seed,"  "offspring,"  and  </>£/;co, 
to  "  bear."]  In  Botany,  a  prolongation 
of  the  receptacle  which  proceeds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  sustains 
the  stamens  and  pistil. 

Gon-o-ph$-se'ma,  ato's.*  [From 
yow,  the  "  knee,"  and  ^varjixa,  an  "infla- 
tion."] The  same  as  Goxocace,  Gonyo- 
cele,  Goxyoncus,  which  see. 

Gonopoesis.     See  Gonepoiesis. 

Gon'or  -  rlio  -  blepti '  ar  -  rhce '  a.* 
[From  yavofpoia,  a  "flow  of  semen,"  p\e<p- 
apov,  the  "eyelid,"  and  /Irw,  to  "flow."] 
Gonorrheal  inflammation,  and  discharge 
of  purulent  matter  from  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids.    See  Ophthalmia. 

Gonorrhoea,*  gon-or-re'a.  [From 
yovn,  "semen,"  and  pea),  to  "flow."]  In- 
voluntary discharge  of  semen  without 
copulation.  The  same  as  Spermator- 
rhea. Applied,  however  (erroneously, 
if  we  regard  the  etymology),  to  a  dis- 
charge of  purulent  infectious  matter  from 
the  urethra  of  males,  the  vagina,  labia, 
nympha?,  clitoris,  frequently  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  sometimes 
the  urethra,  of  females.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Apocenoses,  class  Locales,  of  Cul- 
len's  Xosology. 

Gonorrhoea  Bal'a-ni.*  [From 
bal'anus,  the  "  glans  penis."]  A  puru- 
lent discharge  from  the  surface  of  the 
entire  glans  penis,  which  is  then  in  a 
highly  inflamed  and  raw  state. 

Gonorrhoea  I>ormientium.  See 
Spermatorrhea  Dormiextiim. 

Gon-or-rhoe'al.  [Gonorrho'icus.] 
Belonging  to  gonorrhoea. 

Gonor-rho-pros'ta-ti'tis,  idis* 
Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  pro- 
duced by  gonorrhoea. 

Go-nos'-ehe-o-^ele.*  [From  yovfj, 
"semen,"  oa\eov,  the  "scrotum,"  and  KrjXrj, 
a  "tumor."]  Swelling  of  the  testicle,  or 
epididymis,  from  accumulation  of  the 
semen  :  spermatocele. 

Gon-os-per'nious.  [Gonosper'- 
nuis ;  from  yaivia,  an  "angle,"  and 
vnipixa,  a  •'  seed."]    Having  angular  seeds. 

Gon-os-tro'ina.  ntis*  [From  yoiog, 
'■'  offspring,"  and  orpojpa,  a  "stratum,"  or 
"bed."]  A  gon'ostrome.  The  germinal 
layer  or  bed  in  the  ovule  of  Mammalia; 
the  Stratum  proligerum  of  Baer. 

Goiiy-al'gi-av-  [From    yoi/-,    the 

"knee,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  knee. 


Go'n^-o-cam'psis.*  [From  yow,  tha 
"knee,"  and  Ka^'is,  a  "curvature."] 
Curvature  of  the  knees. 

Go'ny-o-^ele.*  [From  yow,  the 
"knee,"  and  KfiXrj,  a  "tumor."]  White 
swelling,  or  what  has  been  called  hernia 
of  the  knee. 

Gony-on'cus.*  [From  yow,  the 
"knee,"  and  oyKog,  a  "tumor."]  Swelling, 
or  tumor,  of  the  knee.    See  Goxyocele. 

Gon-y-ty'le.*  [From  yow,  the 
"knee,"  and  rbXr),  a  "callus."]  Callus, 
or  a  hard  thick  skin,  of  the  knee. 

Goodeniaceae,*  goo-de-ne-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  found  in  Australia. 

Goose-Skin.     See  Cutis  Anserixa. 

Gor'di-us,*  called  also  Se'ta  E-qni  '- 
na,:;-  or  "horse-hair."  The  horse-hair 
worm  of  the  old  writers.  It  is  supposed 
to  occasion  Intestinal  disease,  occurring 
among  the  peasantry  of  Lapland  from 
drinking  water  containing  this  worm; 
and  Cuticular  disease  when  it  is  lodged 
under  the  skin,  constituting  the  morbus 
pilaris  of  Horst,  and  the  malis  a  crinoni- 
bus  of  Sauvages. 

Gordins  31  edinensis.  See  Guinea- 
Worm. 

Gor'get.  An  instrument  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  formed  like  a 
knife,  with  a  beak  which  fits  the  groove 
in  the  staff. 

Gos-syp'i-i  Radix.*  ("Root  of 
Gossypium.")  The  Pharmacopoeialname 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Gossypium 
herbacenm  and  other  species  of  Gossypium. 

Gos-syp'i-um.*  [Gossip'ion.]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  cotton-producing 
plants,  class  Monadelphia,  natural  order 
Malvaeese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  cotton,  a  filamentous 
substance  separated  from  the  seed  of 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  of  other  species 
of  Gossypium. 

Gossyp'ium  Herba'cenm*  (her- 
b^'she-um).  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cotton-plant. 

Goulard's  (goo'lardz')  €e'rate.  The 
Ceratum plurnbi  subacetatis.  It  received  its 
name  from  Goulard  (Fr.  pron.  goo'lan'), 
a  Frenchman,  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Its 
refrigerant  properties  often  render  it  a 
most  useful  and  grateful  application  to 
blistered  surfaces  indisposed  to  heal ; 
also,  to  burns,  excoriations,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  heat  or  irritation  of  the  surface. 

Goulard V  Ex'tract.  The  Liquot 
plurnbi  subacetatis. 
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Gourd.  [Cucurbita.]  The  fruit  of 
the  Cucurbita  pepo  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

4 -on r<l.  Kit  tor.  The  Oueumit  colo- 
cynthis,  plant  and  fruit. 

Gout  [From  the  Latin  gnt'ta ;  Fr. 
Goutte,  goott,  a  u  drop  ;"  so  named  from 
the  idea  that  the  disease  was  produced 
by  a  morbid  fluid  gradually  distilling 
into  the  part.]  Arthri'tis,  characterized 
by  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  great 
toe,  or  of  the  feet  and  hands;  also  termed 
Podagra,  which  see. 

Gout'-Sfoaie.  The  CaV cuius  arthrit'- 
iens,  or  poday'  ricus.  A  stony  concretion 
dep  sited  in  the  affected  part  in  gout. 

Goutte.     See  Gout. 

Gr.  =  Gra'num*  or  Gra'na.%  A 
" grain,"  or  "grains." 

Oraafi-an  Fol'H-eles  [Follic'uli 
Gruafia'ni],  or  Graafian  Ves'I-cles 
[Vesic'ulae  Graafia'na?].  Applied  to 
small  spherical  bodies  found  in  the  stroma 
of  the  ovary.  They  consist  of  two  coats 
or  layers.  The  interior,  immediately  en- 
closing the  ovum,  is  termed  the  ovisac. 

Grac'i-Iis.*  ("Slender.")  Applied  to 
a  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  and  to  apro- 
cess  of  the  malleus,  an  ossicle  of  the  ear. 

Grad'u-at>ed  Com 'press.  A  com- 
press formed  of  a  number  of  circular 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  progressively  de- 
creasing in  size,  the  whole  forming  a 
sort  of  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  can 
be  applied  on  the  precise  point  wished, 
in  cases  of  wounded  arteries,  etc. 

Grain.  [Lat.  Gra'iium  :  Fr.  Graine, 
gRen  or  gRan.]  Literally,  "a  grain  or 
seed  of  wheat,  barley,"  etc.  In  Phar- 
macy, the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple, 
or  sixtieth  of  a  drachm. 

Graines  d* Avignon.  See  French 
Berries. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  See  Amomum 
Gran  a  Paradisi. 

Graisse,  gRess  or  gR&ss.  The  French 
term  for  "fat."     See  Adeps. 

Gral'Iav*  gen.  Gral-la'rum.  used 
only  in  the  plural.  (Literally,  "stilts,") 
Another  term  for  Grallatores. 

Gral-la-to'res.*  [The  plural  of 
gralla'tor,  "one  who  goes  on  stilts."] 
The  name  of  an  order  of  waders,  or 
wading  birds,  having  long  legs  and  bills, 
by  which  they  wade  and  catch  their 
prey  in  the  water.  Also  termed  Grallse, 
Grallatorise,  Grallidse. 

Gral-la-to'rI-us.*  [From  gral'lse, 
"  stilts."]  Belonging  to  stilts  or  crutches. 
Sometimes  applied  in  the  plural  feminine 
(Grail ato' rise)  to  an  order  of  birds.  See 
Grallatores. 
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Gra'men  (a-iiiimm.  The  Triti- 
cum  repent,  couch-grass,  or  dog's-grass. 

Grain  I-na.  the  plural  of  gra'men, 
"  grass,"  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Gram- 
isulcrm. 

Graminaeeav1'  gram-i-na'she-e. 

[From  gra'men,  "grass."]  An  important 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
very  widely  distributed.  It  includes  the 
grasses,  wheat,  maize,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  cultivated  cereals,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  the  bamboo.  Their  habits  are 
gregarious  or  social.  Some  tropical  spe- 
cies assume  the  form  of  trees,  and  attain 
the  height  of  fifty  feet.  Sugar  is  a  gene- 
ral product  of  this  order,  and  silex  ia 
found  in  the  cuticle  of  many  species. 

Gram-i-na'eeous,  Gra-min  e-ous. 
[Gramina'eeus,  Gramin  Vus:  from 
gra'men,  "grass."]  Belonging  to  grass; 
grass-like. 

Gram-I-nie'o-lus.*  [From  gra'men, 
"grass,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."]  Grow- 
ing among  grass;  as,  Agaricus  grami- 
nicola,  etc. 

Gram-i-iii-fo'll-ous.  [ Gram  in  i- 
fo'lius;  from  gra'men,  "grass,"  and/o'- 
lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  leaves  like 
those  of  grass. 

Gram'i-ni-form.  [Graminifor'- 
mis ;  from  gra'men,  "  grass."]  Resem- 
bling grass. 

Gram-i-niVo-rous.  [Graminiv'- 
orus;  from  gra'men,  "grass,"  and  vo'ro, 
to  "devour."]     Feeding  upon  grass. 

Gram-i-nol'o-gy.  [Graminolo'- 
gia:  from  gra'men,  "grass,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  grasses; 
the  science  of  grasses. 

Gramma,  atis.%  [From  ypdfifia,  a 
"  letter,"  a  "  note"  or  "  point"  in  music  ; 
and,  hence,  a  scruple,  the  smallest  of  Ro- 
man weights.]  A  scruple ;  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  an  ounce.    See  Scrupulus. 

Gram'me.*  [From  ypapufi,  a  "letter," 
or  "line."]  Another  name  for  the  iris, 
because  it  has  the  appearance  of  minute 
lines  drawn  upon  it.     See  Iris. 

Gramme,  gram.  A  French  weight, 
equal  to  15.434  grains  troy. 

Gra'na,  tfye  plural  of  Granum,  which 
see. 

Grana  Paradisi.  See  Amomum 
Grana  Paradisi. 

Gra'na  Se-ca'lis  I>e-gen-er-a'ti.* 
("  Seeds  of  Degenerate  [or  Diseased] 
Rye.")     See  Ergot. 

Gra'na  Tig'll-i.*  The  seeds  of  the 
Groton  tiglium. 

Granadia.     See  next  article. 
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Gran'a-din,  or  Oran'a-dine. 
[Grana'«lia.]  A  white,  crystalline,  vola- 
tile, and  exceedingly  sweet  substance, 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  pomegranate,  Pu'nica 
granu'tum;  and  now  decided  to  be  man- 
nite. 

Gra-na'ti  Fruc'tus  Cor'tex.* 
("Rind  of  the  Pomegranate  Fruit.") 
The  Pharmacopceialname  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pu'nica  gra- 
na'tum. 

Grana'ti  Ra-di'cis  Cor'tex.* 
("Bark  of  Pomegranate  Root.")  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  Pu'nica  graua' turn. 

Gran-di-den-ta'tus.*  [From  gran'- 
dis,  "  large,"  and  dens,  a  "  tooth."] 
Having  large  teeth,  or  indentations: 
grandiden'tate.  ■ 

Graii-di-flo'rus.*  [From  gran'dis, 
"large,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
large  flowers :  grandiflo'rate. 

Gran-di-fo'li-us.'*  [From  gran'dis, 
"large,"  and  fo' Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
large  leaves :  grandifo'liate. 

Gran'di-nes,*  the  plural  of  gran' do, 
a  "  hailstone."  A  term  applied  by  Wesser 
to  tubercles   as  they  become  enlarged. 

Gran-ul-iio'sus. ;  [From  gran'do, 
gran' dimity  "hail."]  Literally,  "full  of 
hail;"  also,  "resembling  a  hailstone." 
Applied  to  the  Os  cuboides,  from  its 
irregular  form. 

Gran'do,'**  gen.  Gran'rii-n  is.  ("  Hail, 
or  Hailstone.")  A  small,  hard  tumor  on 
the  eyelid,  supposed  to  resemble  a  hail- 
stone.    See  Chalaza. 

Gra-nif  er-ous.  [Gran'ifer;  from 
gra'num,  a  "grain," and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  producing  grain. 

Granite.  [Grani'tes;  from  gra'- 
num, a  "grain."]  A  kind  of  primitive 
rock,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica. 

Gran-it'ic.  [Granit'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  granite. 

G ra-aii  v  o- rous.  [Graniv'orus ; 
from  gra'num,  a  "grain,"  and  vo'ro,  to 
"devour."]     Eating  grain. 

Gran'u-lar.  [Granular  is ;  from 
gran'ulum,  a  "little  grain."]  (Fr.  Granu- 
leux,  gita'niTluh'.)  In  the  form  of  grains ; 
of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  granu- 
lations. 

Gran'u-lat-ed.  [Granula'tus ;  from 
the  same.]     Having  grains,  or  granular. 

Gran-u-la'tion.  [Granula'tio, 

o'm's  ;  from  the  same.]     The  division  of 

metallic  substances  into  small  particles, 

or  grains,  to  facilitate  their  combination 
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with  other  substances.  Also,  the  process 
by  which  little  grain-like,  fleshy  bodies 
form  on  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds, 
filling  up  the  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer 
together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

Granule.  [Gran'ulum;  the  dimi- 
nutive of  gra'num,  a  "  grain."]  A  little 
grain. 

Grannlenx.     See  Granular. 

Gran  u-ll-eau' lis.*     [From  gran'u 
turn,   a    "little    grain,"   and    can' lis,   a 
"stem."]     Having   stem   and  branches 
covered  with  little  tubercles. 

Gran -u-1  if  er-ous.  [Grann'lifer; 
from  gran'ulum,  a  "little  grain,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Bearing  granules ;  as 
the  shell  of  the  Mitra  granulifera. 

Gran  u-li- form.  [G  ran  till  for '- 
mis;  from  gran'ulum,  a  "little  grain."] 
Resembling  little  grains. 

Gran-ii-ios  I-t,v.  [Granules  it  as, 
a'tis;  from  the  same.]  A  mass  of  small 
tubercles,  like  granules. 

Gran  u-lous.  [Granulosus :  from 
the  same.]  Having  granules;  full  of 
granules. 

Gra'num,*  plural  Gra'na.  A  grain ; 
a  small  seed  of  any  kind.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  drachm,  or  twentieth  of  a 
scruple. 

Grape-Sugar.     See  Glucose. 

Graph-I-o-i'des.*  [From  ypaipig,  a 
"style,"  or  "writing-instrument,"  and 
eldog,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a  style; 
styloid.  Applied  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Graphite.  [From  yp&pto,  to  "  write," 
and  \ido;,  a  "  stone  f  from  its  use  in  mak- 
ing pencils.]     Plumbago,  or  black  lead. 

Grass  Oil  of  Xa'mur.  A  volatile 
oil,  procured,  according  to  Boyle,  from 
the  Andropogon  Calamus  aromatievs.  It 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  oil  of 
spikenard. 

G  ratio  la  (grash'e-o-la)  Of-fi^-I- 
na'lis.*  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hedge-hyssop. 

Gra-ve'do,  Jlinis*  [From  gra'vis, 
"heavy."]  Literally,  "heaviness."  A 
term  for  coryza ;  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  sense  of  weight  or  oppression 
experienced  in  a  severe  catarrh. 

Grav'el.  [Lat.  Idthi'asis;  Fr. 
Gravelle,  graVell' ;  from  the  French  gra- 
vier,  graVe'a',"  gravel"  or  "  coarse  sand."] 
A  popular  term  applied  either  to  calcu- 
lous matter  formed  in  the  kidneys,  pass- 
ing off  in  the  urine,  or  to  small  distinct 
calculi  or  concretions.  It  is  distinguished 
from  stone  in  the  bladder  by  being  of 
smaller  size.     See  Calculus. 
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Gravelle.     See  Gravel. 
Grave  -  Wax.    A  i  Lipocere. 
Gravid  U'ter-us.  [U'terus  Grav'- 
iritis.]     The  womb  in  the  impregnated 
state,  or  during  gestation. 

Gra-vid'i-ty.  [Graviditas,  a'tis; 
from  grav'idm,  "pregnant."]  The  con- 
dition of  a  woman  who  is  pregnant;  ges- 
tation:  pregnancy. 

Grav-I-grra'di-us.*  [From  gra'vis, 
"heavy,"  and  gra'dior,  to  "march."] 
Walking  with  a  heavy  tread.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  (Gravigra'dia)  to 
an  order  of  Mammals,  as  the  elephant, 
etc. 

Grav-im'e-ter.  [Gravim'etruin; 
from  gra'cis,  u  heavy,"  and  phpou,  a 
"  measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Grav-i-ta'tion.  [Gravita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  grav'itas, "weight."]  That  power 
or  tendency  by  which  all  material  bodies 
are  drawn  towards  each  other,  or  by 
which  a  stone  or  other  body  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  drawn  towards  the 
centre. 

Grav'I-ty.  [Grav'itas,  a'tis ;  from 
gra'ris,  ''  heavy."]  The  cause  or  power 
by  which  bodies  naturally  tend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  weight. 

Gravity,  Centre  of.  See  Centre 
of  Gravitv. 

Grav'ity,  Spe-cif 'ic.  The  compara- 
tive density  (or  gravity)  of  one  body 
considered  in  relation  to  another  as- 
sumed as  the  standard.  In  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  or  solids, 
water  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  being  reckoned  as  a 
unit;  in  measuring  gases,  common  air 
or  hydrogen  is  assumed  as  the  standard. 

Great  Sympathetic  Nerve.  See 
Trisplanchxic  Nerve. 

Gre'cl-aa  .Wa'ter.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  disguised,  for  dyeing 
the  hair  black;  the  hair  thus  dyed  soon 
becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

Green  Milk.     See  Colostrum. 

Green  Sickness.     See  Chlorosis. 

Green  Vit'ri-ol.  The  sulphate  of 
iron. 

Green  Wa'ters.  Popularly,  the 
Lochia,  when  of  a  dark,  dirty,  greenish 
aspect. 

Grenatlia.     See  Granadin. 

Grey  Ijo'tion.      The  Lotto  nigra. 

Griffith's  Mix'tnre,  otherwise 
called  Jlis-tu'ra  Fer'ri  Com-pos'i- 
ta*  ("  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron"). 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  myrrh,  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  spirit 
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of  lavender.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  dys- 
pepsia, chlorosis,  and  similar  affections. 

Grippe,  gulp  or  gnep.  The  French 
name  for  INFLUENZA,  which  see. 

Groats,  grawts.  The  decorticated 
grains  of  the  common  oat. 

Gro'cer's  Itch.  The  ecze'ma  impe- 
tigino'des  of  some  writers.  See  Acarus 
Sacchari. 

Groin.     See  Inguen. 

Grooved.     See  Sulcated. 

Grossesse,  gRo'sess'.  The  French 
term  for  Pregnancy,  which  see. 

Grossnlaceav*  gros-u-la'she-e,  or 
Gros-su-la-ri-a'ce-ae.*  [From  gros'- 
8ulay  a  "gooseberry,"  grossula'ria,  a 
"gooseberry-bush."]  A  natural  order 
of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  It  includes  the  currant  and 
gooseberry. 

Gros'su-line.  [From  gros'sula,  a 
"gooseberry."]  The  name  given  by 
Guibourt  to  a  peculiar  principle  procured 
from  gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits, 
forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

G rot  'to  del  Cane  (ka'na).  ("  Dog's 
Grotto.")  A  grotto  near  Naples,  in 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  rises  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  that  it  affects  dogs  and  other 
small  animals. 

Growth.  [Lat.Incremen'tum;  Fr. 
Croiasance,  kRwarsoxss'.]  Increase  or 
augmentation  of  the  body  in  all  its  parts, 
without  reference  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture, or  function,  and,  so,  distinct  from, 
though  nearly  connected  with,  Develop- 
ment. 

Grub.  The  larva  of  insects ;  also,  a 
sort  of  maggot,  hatched  from  the  egg  of 
the  beetle  {Scarabse'un). 

Gru'mous.  [Grumo'sus ;  from 
gru'mus,  a  "clot."]  Thickened;  clotted; 
curdled. 

Grn'mus.*  A  clot  of  milk,  or  of 
blood ;  a  curd. 

Gru'tum,*  or  Gru'tnm  Mll'i-um.* 
A  small  white  tubercle  of  the  skin,  re- 
sembling a  millet-seed. 

Gryl'lns  Ver-ru-civ'o-ms.*  [From 
verru1 'ca,  a  "  wart,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "  eat."] 
The  wart-eating  grasshopper  of  Sweden, 
which  is  caught  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
said,  of  biting  off  the  excrescence,  when 
it  also  discharges  a  corrosive  liquor  on 
the  wound. 

Ott.  =  Gut'ta*  a  "drop,"  or  Gut'tse* 
"drops." 

Gnaiac,  gwl'ak  or  gwa'ak.  Tht 
same  as  Guaiaci  Retina,  which  s<^. 
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Guaiacanae,*  gwi-a-ka'ne.  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants.     See  Ebenace^e. 

Guai'aci  (gwi'a-si)  Iiig'num.* 
("  Wood  of  Guaiacurn.")  The  Pharma- 
copoeia! name  ||  for  the  wood  of  the 
Guai'acum  officinale,  popularly  called 
Lig'num  Vi'tse  ("Wood  of  Life"),  in  allu- 
sion to  its  great  medicinal  virtues.  It 
is  a  stimulant  diaphoretic,  and  is  princi- 
pally used  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
and  other  diseases,  dependent  on  a  viti- 
ated condition  of  the  system. 

Guai'aci  Re-si 'na.*  ("Resin  of 
Guaiacurn. ")  Guaiac.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Guai'acum  officina'le.  It  is  alterative 
and  stimulant,  and  is  much  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism. 

Guaiacin,  or  Guaiacine,  gwi'a-sin. 
A  resinoid  principle  found  in  guaiac. 
It  differs  from  most  other  resins,  by 
being  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  ox- 
alic acid,  instead  of  artificial  tannin. 

Guaiacurn,*  gwi'a-kum  or  gwa/a- 
kum.  (Sp.  Guaiaco,  gwa-ya'ko.)  The 
guaiac-tree;  a  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  natural  order  Rutacese. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  re?in  obtained  from 
the  Guai'acum  officina'le. 

Guai'acum  Lignum.*  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  wood  of  Guaiacurn  officinale. 

Guai'acum  Of-fic-i-na'le.*  The 
tree  which  yields  Guaiacurn. 

Guano,  gwa'no.  (Said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Peruvian  Huanu,  hwa'- 
noo,  "dung.")  A  species  of  manure  re- 
cently discovered  and  much  employed, 
on  account  of  its  great  strength  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  is  the  excrement  of  sea- 
fowl,  usually  deposited  on  small  islands 
and  cliffs  near  the  coast.  In  some  places 
it  is  found  in  such  enormous  beds  as  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  accumulation 
of  thousands  of  years. 

Gu-ber-nac'u-lum.*  [From  guber'- 
no,  guberna'tum,  to  "  guide,"  to  "govern."] 
Something  which  guides  or  directs.  See 
next  article. 

Gufoernac'ulumTes'tis.*  A  fibro- 
vascular  cord  between  the  testicle  and 
scrotum  in  the  foetus.  So  named  because 
it  is  supposed  to  guide  the  testicle  in  its 
descent  from  the  abdomen. 

Guin'ea  (gin'e)  Grains.  Another 
name  for  Malaguetta  pepper.  See  Amo- 
mum  Ghana  Paradisi. 

Guinea  Pepper.  See  Capsicum 
Annuum. 


Guin'ea  Worm,  otherwise  called 
JIa  lis  Fi-la'ri-ar*  (which  is  equivalent 
to  "  skein  worm,"  so  called  because  it  is 
wound  off  like  a  skein  of  thread).  A 
worm  found  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  said  to  be  frequently  twelve 
feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
horse-hair;  it  burrows  under  the  cuticle, 
and  "may  be  felt  under  the  skin,  and 
traced  by  the  fingers  like  the  string  of  a 
violin.  ...  It  should  be  drawn  out  with 
great  caution,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  silk 
tied  round  its  head :  for  if,  by  being  too 
much  strained,  the  animal  break,  the 
part  remaining  under  the  skin  will  grow 
with  double  vigor,  and  often  occasion  a 
fatal  inflammation." — (Good.) 

Guin'ea-hen  Weed.  The  vulgar 
name  of  the  Peteve'ria  Allia'cea,  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  plant,  used  in  Jamaica  as 
a  sialagogue. 

Gul,  gool.  A  Persian  word  signify- 
ing a  "  rose." 

Gul  Attar.     See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Gu'la.*  The  oesophagus,  or  gullet; 
popularly,  the  throat. 

Gum.  =  Gum'mi*     "  Gum." 

Gum.  [Lat.  Gum'mi;  Fr.  Gomme, 
gomm.]      The  mucilage  of  vegetables. 

Gum  Arabic.     See  Gummi  Acaci^g. 

Gum  Boil.  [Paru'lis.]  Inflam- 
mation, abscess,  or  boil  of  the  gums. 

Gum  £-las'tic.  A  term  for  Caout- 
chouc. 

Gum  Ju'ni-per.  A  concrete  resin 
which  exudes  in  white  tears  from  the 
Junip' erus  commu'nis.  It  has  been  called 
sandarach,  and,  hence,  confounded  with 
the  cavbapaxn  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Reduced  to  pow- 
der it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents 
ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which 
the  exterior  coating  of  size  has  been 
scraped  away. 

Gum  of  the  Teeth.  See  Gin- 
giva. 

Gum,  Rank  Red.  The  common 
name  for  the  Stroph'idus  confer' tus. 

Gum  Rash.  Red  gum.  A  genus  of 
cutaneous  diseases.     See  Strophulus. 

Gum,  Red.  The  common  name  for 
Strophulus  intertinc'tus. 

Gum  Res'in.  [Gum'mi-Resi'na.] 
The  concrete  juice  of  certain  plants,  con- 
sisting of  resin,  essential  oil,  gum,  and 
extractive  vegetable.matter,-  as  aloes,  am- 
moniac, assafoetida,  euphorbium,  scam- 
mony,  &c. 

Gum,  White.  The  common  name  for 
Strophulus  al'bidus.     See  Strophulus. 

Gumma."     A  soft  tumor,  so  named 
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from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to 
gum. 

Gum'mi  Aoa'ciay:;(a-ka'she-e).  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  gum 
Arabic,  obtained  from  the  Acacia  vera, 
and  other  species  of  Acacia. 

Guuimi  Rubrum  Gambiense. 
See  Kino. 

Guin'mi  Scor-pl-o'nis,*  Gum  mi 
Sen'e-gfa,i:  Gum  mi  Sen-e-g:al-eii'- 
se,*  On  111' mi  rhe-ba  I-<*iuii.  Names 
for  gum  Arabic. 

Gun-Cot  ton.  An  explosive  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  steeping  cotton  freed 
from  all  impurities  in  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  and  then  washing 
it  carefully  and  drying  it.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  for  the  manufacture  of  Col- 
lodion, which  see. 

Gun'jah.  The  dried  plant  Cannabis 
Indie  ?. 

Onn'pow-der.  A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one 
of  charcoal,  finely  powdered  and  very 
accurately  blended.  The  grains  are 
smoothed  by  friction,  and  are  then  said 
to  be  glazed. 

Gus'ta-to-ry,  Gus'ta-tive.  [Gus- 
tato'rius,  Gustati'vus;  from  gus'to, 
gusta'tum,  to  "  taste."]  Belonging  to 
the  sense  of  taste. 

Gus'tatory  Xcrve.  The  lingual 
branch  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  or  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Gus'tus.*  [From  yevofiai,  to  u  taste."] 
The  sense  of  taste. 

Gutt.  =r  Gut'tae*     "  Drops." 

Gutt.  quibusd.  =  Gut'tis  quibus'- 
dam*     "  With  a  few  drops." 

Gut'ta.*  [Fr.  Goutte,  goot,  a  "drop."] 
A  minim,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  flui- 
drachm. 

Gut'ta  A-nod'y-na.*  ("Anodyne 
Drop.")  A  solution  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia. 

Gutta  Xigra.     See  Black  Drop. 

Gut'ta  O-pa'ca.*  ("  Opake  Drop.") 
The  disease  called  cataract,  as  distin- 
guished from  Gutta  Serena,  which  see. 

Gut'ta  Per'cha.*  A  name  applied 
to  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Isonandra 
gutta.  This  substance  has  been  placed 
on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860. 

Gutta  Rosacea,  or  Gutta  Rosea. 
See  Acne  PvOSACea. 

Gut'ta Se-re'na.*    ("Drop  Serene.") 
A  name  for  amaurosis,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease being  in  the  retina,  and  not  in  the 
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lens  or  humors  of  the  eye,  this  organ  ap- 
pears clear  and  natural. 

Guttat.  =  Gutta' tim.*     "By  drops." 
Gut-tn  tini.     [From  gut'ta,  a  "drop."] 
In  prescriptions,  "drop  by  drop." 

Gut'ti-fer.*     Resin  -producing.     See 

GuTTIFEROUS. 

Gut-til  'er-av*  [See  Guttiferous.] 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants.     See  Clusiace^e. 

Gutt  i feral.     See  next  article. 

Gutti-fer-a'les,*.  or  G  u  t  - 1  i  r  <»  r-a  In. 
Applied  by  Lindley  to  an  alliance  or 
division  of  plants  (or  trees)  comprising 
those  which  produce  resin.  (See  Gutti- 
ferous.) The  Guttiferal  alliance  com- 
prises, among  others,  the  important  natu- 
ral orders  Clusiacese,  and  Dipteracese. 

Gut-tif'er-ous.  [Gut'tlfer,  or 
Guttif'erus;  from  gut'ta,  a  "drop," 
and/e'ro,  to  "bear."]  Literally  "drop- 
bearing,"  that  is,  "resin-producing." 
Applied  to  a  natural. division  of  plants. 

Gut'tur,  urts.*  The  throat;  also, 
the  larynx  or  trachea.     See  Gula. 

Gym -nan  't  Cms."  [From  yvfju^og, 
"naked,"  and  avdog,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing naked  flowers :  gymnan'thous. 

Gymnasium,*  jim-na'zhe-uin.  [Gr. 
yvuvdaiov ;  from  yv^og,  "naked."]  The 
place  where  the  ancient  Athletx  and 
others  exercised  themselves,-  so  named 
because,  previously  to  the  exercises,  they 
stripped  themselves  naked. 

<»5 'm-tia*  t ie.  [Lat.Gymnas'ticus ; 
Gr.  yvpvwTiKot; ;  see  preceding  article.] 
Belonging  to  gymnastics.  See  next 
article. 

Gjrm-nas'tics.  [Gymnas'tica,  or 
Gymnas'tice.]  The  science  or  system 
by  which  the  health  is  promoted  and 
the  strength  of  the  body  developed  by  the 
regular  practice  of  active  exercises. 

^rjrm=no-blas'tus.*  [From  yv/ivog, 
"  naked,"  and  />Xaoro?,  a  "  germ."]  Hav- 
ing a  naked  germ.     Applied  to  flowers. 

Gym-no-oar  pons.  [Gymnocar'- 
pus ;  from  yvuvog,  "  naked,"  and  «fl/wn%, 
"fruit,"  or  "seed."]  Having  naked 
seed. 

Gym'no-gens.  [Gymno£'ense ; 
from  yvuvog,  "naked,"  and  yhot,  to  "be 
born,"  to  "  grow."]  A  division  or  class 
of  exogenous  plants,  which  have  no 
ovary,  style,  or  stigma,  but  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  pollen  falls  immedi- 
ately upon  the  naked  ovules,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  intermediate  appa- 
ratus. The  Coniferse  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Gymiiospermes.        jim'no-sperms. 
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[See  Gymnospermius.]  Applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  Gymxogens,  which  see. 

^ym-n©-sper'iiii-a.;i:  The  name  of 
a  Linnaean  order.     See  Gymnospermius. 

^rym-no-sper'mi-us.''-  [From  yvp- 
vog,  "  naked/'  and  cnepfxa,  a  "  seed/'] 
Gyinnosper'mious,  or  gymnosper'mous. 
Having  naked  seeds.  Applied  to  a  Lin- 
naean order  of  the  class  Didynamia. 

^rjrm-nos'to-mus.*  [From  yvpwog, 
"naked/'  and  cropa,  a  " mouth."]  Gym- 
nos'tonious.  Applied  in  the  plural  mas- 
culine (Gymnos' tomi)  to  a  division  of 
Mosses,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  urn  is 
naked. 

^yn-aii'drl-a.*  The  name  of  a  Lin- 
naean class.     See  Gynandrious. 

Ciyn-aii  «l  ri-ous,  or^ryn-an'clrous. 
[Gynan'drius ;  from  ywri,  a  "woman/' 
or  "female,"  and  dvr\p,  diSpog,  a  "man," 
or  "male."]  Having  the  male  and  fe- 
male portions  of  the  flower  united.  Ap- 
plied to  a  Linnaean  class,  the  stamens  of 
which  grow  upon  the  pistil. 

^yn'a-pliore.  [Gynaph'ora;  from 
ywfi,  a  "  woman,"  or  "  female,"  and 
(popiw,  to  "bear."]  Literally,  "that 
which  bears  the  female"  portion  of  the 
plant :  a  prolongation  of  the  receptacle, 
to  which  the  pistil  is  often  attached;  a 
thecaphore. 

^yn-a-tre'si-a.*  [From  ywo,  a  "  wo- 
man," or  "female,"  a,  negative,  and 
nrpnfii,  to  "perforate.']  A  term  for  the 
obliteration  or  imperforation  of  the  va- 
gina. 

^ryn-e-co-Io&'i-cal.  [Gynseco- 

log'icus.]     Belonging  to  gynecology. 


9^n-e-col'o-^5.     [Gynaecolo'gia; 

from  ywr\y  ywaiKog,  a  "woman,"  and  Xoyog, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  woman, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  constitution 
as  compared  with  man ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  female  constitution. 

^ryHni'a-cus.*  [Fromywi),  a"woman."] 
Pertaining  to  women.  Applied  in  the 
plural  (Gyni'aci)  to  an  order  of  diseases. 

^ry-nob'a-sis.*  [From  ywfj,  a  "wo- 
man," or  "female,"  and  fidcig,  a  "base."] 
The  base  of  a  style  or  pistil. 

^ynophorum.     See  Gynaphore. 

gypsum.*  [Gr.  yvdog.]  The  sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

^ry'rans.-  [From  gy'ro,  gyra'tvm,  to 
"turn  about."]  Turning  about;  rotat- 
ing itself:  gy'rant.  Applied  to  certain 
plants. 

^iy'rate.  [Gyra'tras;  from  gy'ro,  to 
"turn     about."]  Literally,     "turned 

about."     The  same  as  Circinate. 

^ry-ra'tion.  [€ryra'ti©,o'ms;  from 
gy'ro,  gyra'tum,  to  "turn  about."]  The 
sensation  of  dizziness. 

^Jyr-en-^epli'a-liis.*  [From  yvpiow, 
to  "wind,"  and  eyKe<pa\oi>,  the  "brain."] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  a  sub-class  of  Mam- 
mals, having  the  brain  convoluted,  but 
in  less  degree  than  in  man :  gyrenceph'- 
alous. 

^Jy'ri.-'-  [The  plural  of  gy'rus,  a  "  cir- 
cuit."] The  spiral  cavities  of  the  inter- 
nal ear.  Also,  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain. 

^}y-rose',  or  ^ry  'rous.  [Gyro'sus ; 
from  yvpog,  a  "  circle."]  Having  circles, 
or  full  of  circles. 


H. 


H.  =  Ho'ra.%  "Hour."  Hence  H. 
S.  =  Ho'rd  8om'm',*  "  at  the  hour  of 
sleep."  in  other  words,  "  at  bedtime." 

Hab  it.  [Hab'itus;  from  ha'beo, 
hab'itum,  to  "have,"  to  "have  oneself," 
or  to  "be."]  Temperament,  or  diath- 
esis. Also,  a  power  of  doing  any  thing 
acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  action.  See  Diathesis,  and 
Hexis. 

Hab'I-tat.*  [From  hab'ito,  to  "in- 
habit," or  "dwell."]  Literally,  "it 
dwells."  Applied  to  a  place  where  a 
plant  best  grows,  or  an  animal  is  gene- 
rally found. 

Hab-ro-ma'iii-a.*  [From  affpog, 
"light,'  or  "gay,"  and  fxavia,  "mad- 
ness."]    Insanity  or  delirium  in  which 


the  patient  is  cheerful  or  merry.  Com- 
pare Amenomania. 

Hae'ina,*  gen.  Hrem'a-tos.  [Gr. 
alfxa.~\     Another  term  for  "blood." 

Haem-a-^el-I-no'sis.*  [From  alp.a, 
"blood,"  KriXtg,  a  "spot,"  and  voaog,  a 
"disease."]  Blood-spot  disease,  the 
name  given  by  Royer  to  purpura. 

llsemacyaniiia.     See  H^ematocta- 

NIXA. 

Haem-a-dyn-a-moiii'e-ter.  [Hse- 
madynamom  etrum;  from  ai/xa, 
"blood,"  tivvcLfxig,  "power,"  and  pkrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

1 1  a ' 1 1 1  'a-gog-ue.  [Hsemag'O 'g n  s ; 
from  ai/ia,   "blood,"  and  ayu,  to  "carry 
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away,"  to  "expel."]  Applied  to  medi- 
cine's favoring  the  access  of  the  cata- 
menia,  or  the  hemorrhoidal  discharge. 

1 1  a-  mal,  or  He  mal.  Ila'ma  lis : 
from  alpa,  u  blood."]  Relating  to  blood, 
or  the  blood-vessels. 

11%'mal  Areh.  A  name  applied  to 
the  arch  formed  by  the  sternum  and  ribs 
with  the  vertebrae,  because  it  protects  or 
encloses  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  vascular  system. 

HaVmal  Ax'is.  A  name  applied  by 
Owen  to  the  central  organ  and  large 
trunks  of  the  vascular  system. 

Hre'mal  Spine.  Another  name  for 
the  sternum.  Used  by  Owen  for  the 
homologue  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform 
cartilage,  or  (in  the  abdomen)  for  the 
linea  alba. 

Hiem-a-leu-ci'na.*  [From  aifxa, 
"blood,"  and  Xewcog,  "white."]  The 
buffy  coat,  or  fibrin,  of  the  blood  :  hasm- 
aleu'cin. 

HaMn-a-lo'pi-a.*  [From      alpa, 

"blood,"  and  wtfo  otto;,  the  "eye."]  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  every  object 
appears  of  a  blood  color  :  haem'alopy. 

Use-man 'thus.**  [From       alpa, 

"blood,"  and  auBoq,  a  "flower."]  The 
Blood  Flower,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Amaryllidacem.  The  Hottentots 
are  said  to  dip  th?ir  arrow-heads  in  the 
juice  of  its  bulbs,  on  account  of  its  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Hie-maph'e-in,  or  hem-a-fe'in. 
[Haemaphrei'na ;  from  alpa,  "blood," 
and  (pou6g,  "  of  a  fawn  color."]  The  sub- 
stance which  gives  the  pale  amber  color 
to  urine. 

Hami-a-poph'y-sis.*  [From  alpa, 
" blood,"  and  apoph'ysis.]  Applied  by 
Owen,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  the 
laminae  of  a  vertebra,  which  form  an  ir- 
regular canal,  lodging  the  hsemal  axis; 
also,  the  homologue  of  the  cartilage  of  a 
rib,  or  its  sternal  portion,  named  in  ref- 
erence to  the  haemal  arch. 

Hre-mas-the-no'sis.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  daObeta,  "debility."]  Po- 
verty.  or  deterioration,  of  the  blood. 

Hrem-a-tan-a-g'o'ge.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  dvayioyfi,  a  "raising"  or 
"bringing  up."]  A  raising,  or  vomiting, 
of  blood.     See  Hjematemesis. 

Mrem-a-taii-g-i-on'o-sos,-  or  Hsem- 
a-taii-g'i-on'a-sus.-*  [From        alpa, 

"blood,"  dy-cXov,  a  "vessel."  and  voaog.  a 
"disease."]   Disease  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Haem-a-tan-gi-o'sis.*       The    same 

aS  H.EMATAXGIOXOSOS. 

ll.rm  .»- ta-po'ri-a.*        [From    alpa, 
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"blood,"  and  dnopia,  "defect."]  The  same 
as  An.kmia. 

Hsem-a-ta-por'I-ens.*  Belonging 
to  kmmataporim:  bsem&tftper'io. 

IIa»m-a-tap-or-rho  'sis.*  [From 
alpa,  "blood,"  and,  "from,"  and  o{fi6gf 
"serum."]  The  separation  of  serum 
from  the  blood,  as  in  the  profuse  dis- 
charges of  Cholera. 

Ha>m  a-ta-poVta-sis.  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  aTroaTooig,  a  "departure."] 
Metastasis,  or  transposition  of  the  blood 
to  another  part. 

Haem'a-ta-pos-tat'i-cus.*  Belong- 
ing to  ksanatapostasis :  hsematapostat'ic. 

Htem'a-te-lse'uin.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  tXaiov,  "oil."]  A  concrete 
oil  existing  in  the  blood. 

Ha?m-a-tem'e-sis.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  iptoj,  to  "vomit.'']  Vomit- 
ing of  blood.     See  H.emataxagoge. 

Hsem-a-te-met'i-eus.*  Belonging 
to  hsematemesis :  hgematemet'ic. 

Ma?m-a-tep-a-g,o'g,e.-  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  tTrayaiyij,  an  "attack,"  or 
"invasion."]  Congestion  of  blood  in  a 
part. 

Ifiem-a-ther'inus.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  Oeppn.  "heat."]  Having 
warm  blood :  haemather'mous. 

Ha?m'at-hi-<lro'sis.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  "ityuvu;,  a  "sweating."]  An 
oozing  of  blood-colored  perspiration. 

Hsemathorax.       See   H^ematotho- 

RAX. 

Hsem-a-ti'a-sis.*  [From        alpa, 

"blood."]     The  same  as  ILematoxosus. 

Use-mat 'I-ca.-;:"  [From  hxmat' icus, 
"relating  to  the  blood,  or  system  of 
blood-vessels."]  A  name  applied  by  Dr. 
Good  to  a  class  of  his  Xosology,  com- 
prising diseases  of  the  sanguineous  func- 
tion. Hsematica  is  also  used  to  denote 
medicines  which  are  supposed  to  modify 
in  some  way  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
See  Hjematixica. 

Use-mat 'i-cus.'*  [From  alpa," blood."] 
Haemat'ic.     Pvelating  to  the  blood. 

Hsem'a-tin,  or  Hsem'a-tine. 
[Hsemati'na;  from  alpa,  "blood."] 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  some- 
times, though  improperly,  termed  globu- 
lin. Also  applied  to  the  coloring  matter 
of  logwood,  from  its  resemblance  to 
blood. 

Hsem-a-tin'i-ea.*  [The  plural  neu- 
ter of  hxmatin'icus,  "belonging  to  haem- 
atine."]  A  class  of  the  Hsematica  which 
augment  the  amount  of  hsematfn  in  the 
blood.  They  consist  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, of  iron  and  its  compounds. 
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Ilaem-a-tis'-elie-sis.*  [From  alua, 
"  blood/'  and  ia%oi,  another  form  of  sx<*>, 
to  "hold,"  to  "restrain."]  Stoppage  of 
discharges  of  blood. 

Hsem-a-tisth'mus.*  [From  alua, 
"blood,"  and  iaduog,  the  "  fauces."]  Haem- 
orrhage from  the  fauces. 

Hsem'a-tite,  or  ffem'a-tite. 
[IBii'inati  U'S ;  from  alua,  "blood."] 
The  blood-stone;  a  species  of  iron 
ore. 

Hsera-a-ti'tis,  idh.*  [From  alfia, 
"  blood."]     Inflammation  of  the  blood. 

Hsem'a-to-car'pus.*  [From  alua, 
"blood,"  and  Kapirog,  "fruit."]  Having 
fruit  spotted  with  red:  haematocar'pous. 

Hsem'a-to-$ele.*  [From      alua, 

"blood,"  and  Kf\\r],  a  "tumor."]  En- 
largement of  the  scrotum,  from  blood 
being  within  one  or  other  of  its  tunics. 

sia»m  a-to-^epti'a-lus.  [From 

alua,  "blood,"  and  Kc<pa\f\,  the  "head."] 
A  monster-foetus,  in  which  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has 
produced  a  marked  deformity. 

Haem'a-to-elie'zi-a.^  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  ^w,  to  "evacuate  the 
bowels."]     A  bloody  stool. 

Hsem'a-to-^ce'li-a.*  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  KoiXia,  the  "belly."]  Efl'u- 
sion  or  escape  of  blood  into  the  perito- 
naeal  cavity. 

Hsem'a-to-col'pus.$  [From  al>xa, 
"blood,"  and  k6\tto$,  a  "sinus,"  some- 
times the  "vagina."]  Effusion  of  blood 
into  the  vagina.  Also,  a  collection  of 
blood,  or  of  menstrual  secretion,  there. 

Msem'a-to-Crys'tal-liiie.  [From 
alfia,  "blood/'  and  KfyvaraWou,  "crystal."] 
A  crystalline  body  found  in  the  remains 
of  extravasations  of  blood.  In  man  the 
crystals  are  very  small  and  rectangular. 
They  are  remarkable  from  their  becoming 
larger  and  smaller  under  the  influence  of 
external  agencies,  without  change  of 
form.  They  become  bright  red  under 
the  influence  of  oxygen,  dark  red  under 
that  of  carbonic  acid. 

Ha^m'a-to-sy'a-ni'na.*  [From 

alfia,  "blood,"  and  xvavog,  "blue."]  The 
blue  coloring  matter  of  the  blood: 
ha3matocy'a*hin. 

Hsem'a-to-^ys'tis.*  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  kvjtis,  a  "bladder."]  A 
cyst  containing  blood.  Also,  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  urinary  bladder.  Also, 
encysted  hematoma  :  a  haem'atocyst. 

Hscm-a-to'des.'**  [From  alua,  "blood."] 
Full  of  blood:  haem'stose. 

Hsematcxlyiiamometei*.  See  H^m- 
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Ha?m-a-to-glob-u-li'na.*  The 

same  as  Globulin. 

Hsem-a-tog'ra-pliy.  [Hsemato- 
gra'phia;  from  alfia,  "blood,"  and 
ypa<pio,  to  "  write."]  A  description  of  the 
blood,  its  nature  and  quality. 

Haem'a-toid.  [Haematoi'des ; 

from  alfia,  "blood,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  blood. 

Haem-a-toi'din.  [Harmatoidi'na ; 
from  hsemati'na,  "  hrematin."]  A  crystal- 
line body  produced  spontaneously  from 
haematin  during  the  drying  of  blood. 

Ha?m-a-tol'o-gy.  [Hamatolo'- 
gia;  from  alua,  "blood,"  and  \6yo$,  a 
"discourse."]  The  history  of  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  blood,-  the 
science  of  the  blood. 

Ha^m'a-to-lyt'I-ca.*  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  At5o>.  to  "dissolve,"  to 
"weaken."]  A  term  applied  by  seme 
writers  to  a  class  of  remedies  which  im- 
poverish the  blood.  See  Span^ejiia,  and 
Span^emica. 

Iff  a jm»a-to'nia,  mti»J*  [From  alfiarccj, 
to  "turn  into  blood."]  A  bloody  tumor: 
a  haem'atome. 

IIa?m-a-to-ma-to'siis.*  Having 
hsematoma :  ha?matom'atous. 

Hsem'a-to-met-acli'y-sis.*  [From 
alfia,  "blood,"  uerd,  "beyond,"  and  ^wij, 
an  "effusion."]     Transfusion  of  blood. 

Hsem-a-tom'e-ter.  [  Iff  am  atom'  e- 
trum;  from  alfia,  "blood,"  and  uhfov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  force  of  blood. 

Htema-tO'ine'tra.''  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  umpa,  the  "womb."]  A 
filling  of  the  womb  with  blood. 

Hama-to-me'tri-a.*  [From  alua, 
"blood,"  and  uerpeo},  to  "measure."]  The 
measuring  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
its  course:  hsematom'etry. 

Ha?m-a-tom'plia-lo-£ele.*  [From 
alua,  "blood,"  ou$a\6<;,  the  "navel,"  and 
Kfi\r),  a  "tumor."]  Tumor  at  the  navel, 
turgid  with  blood. 

IIa*m-a-tom'y-£es,  e'tis*  [From 
alua,  "blood,"  and  /ivktjs,  a  "fungus."] 
Fungus  nematodes,  or  bloody  fungus. 
See  Fungus  H^ematodes. 

Hsem-a-toii'o-sos,*  or  H»ra-a- 
ton'o-sus.*  [From  alua,  "blood,"  and 
voaog,  "disease."]     Disease  of  the  blood. 

Ha^ma-to-peri-car'dl-tim.'-fFrom 
alua,  "blood,"  and  pericar'divm.']  Effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  pericardium. 

Iffa?iii,a-to-pliyl'l«s.;'c"  [From  alfia, 
"blood,"  and  tfiWov,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
leaves  tinged  with  a  blood  color:  haemi*- 
tophyl'lous. 
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Ha?ma-to-plas'iiia,  wUi*.*  [From 
alpa,  "blood,"  and  irXuapa,  a  "forma- 
tion."] The  plastic  principle  of  the 
blood. 

Ilsem'a-to-poi-e'sis.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,*'  and  mtifffiff,  a  "making."] 
Assimilation  of  the  chyle  to  blood.  The 
same  a.*  II.ehatosis. 

.  Ilsem'a-to-poi-et'i-cus.**  Belong-. 
ing  to  kxmatopoiesis :   tneinatopoiet'ic. 

lI-.em-a-top-ty'sI-a.;  Hrem-a- 

top'ty-sis.  *  The  same  as  Haemoptysis. 

Ha?m-a-tor'rlia-eliis.-  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  pa\ig,  the  "spine."]  Effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  spine,  or  into  the 
thee  i  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Ilrema-tor-rlioe'a.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  pioi,  to  "flow."]  A  passive 
flowing  of  blood;  haemorrhage. 

Haematosine.     See  H.ematin. 

Hrem-a-to'sis.*  [From  alparou),  to 
"make  bloody."]  A  flow,  or  flux,  of 
blood;  a  haemorrhage. 

Haem'a-to-spil'I-a.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  azlXog,  a  "spot."]  A  name 
for  Purpura  hemorrhagica. 

Haem'a-to-spon-go'sis.*  The  for- 
mation or  growth  of  hsematosjwngus. 

Hrema-to-spon'gus.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  arroyyog,  a  "sponge."]  Fun- 
gus hsematodes,  or   bloody  fungus.     See 

FlWGUS   H.EMAT0DES. 

Hrema-to-sym  ptio-re'sis,*         or 

Hsem  a-to-syn  a-go'ge.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  <Tvpj>6pr)aig,  or  ovvayuyf],  an 
"assembling  together,"  a  "collection."] 
Congestion  of  blood.  See  H^ematepa- 
goge. 

Maematotliorax.  See  Hemotho- 
rax. 

Haem-a-to-tox'ic,  Haem-a-tox'ic. 
[Hsematotox'icus,  Hamatox'icus; 
from  alpa,  "blood,"  and  rotucdg,  "poison."] 
Belonging  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood. 

Hrem-a-tox-i'na,*  or  Hsem-a-tox- 
y-li'na.*  The  coloring  matter  of  log- 
wood. 

Ha?m«a-tox'y-lon.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  IvXov,  "wood."]  Logwood. 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
natural  ordar  Leguminonse.  Also. the  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.)  of 
the  wood  of  ffsemcUoxylon  Cnmpechianum, 
otherwise  called  the  Hxmatoxyli  lignum 
("Wood  of  Haematoxylon").    See  H.em- 

ATOXYLUM. 

lIa?matox'yloii  Cam-pe-clii-a'- 
num.i:     The  logwood-tree. 

Hjem-a-tox'y-lusn.*     The  Pharma- 
copoeia! name  (Lond.  Ph.)  of  logwood. 
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Ha?iti-a-to-zo,on.^  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  £<iW,  an  "animal."]  An 
animalcule  discovered  in  the  blood. 

Ha?m-a-tu-re'sis.;|:  or  llai!i-a-tn  - 

rl-a.*  [From  alpa,  "blood,"  and  ovpov, 
the  "urine."]  A  disease  in  which  blood 
is  discharged  with  urine. 

Kaein-a-tu'ri-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hxMMUuria  :   haMiiatu'ric. 

Hsemidrosis.    See  ILematiudrosis. 

Ha  in  in.  <  Ha-  cm  lit c.  [llsemi  na: 
from  alpa,  "blood."]  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  dried  blood  by  the 
action  of  dry  salt  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  It  occurs  in  flat 
rhombic  plates,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  insensibility  to  reagents,  not  being 
affected  by  strong  mineral  acids. 

Ha?modora€eav*hem-o-do-ra'she-e. 
[From  Hsemodo' rum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herba- 
ceous plants,  found  in  New  Holland,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Haemometer.     See  H.^matometer. 

lla'iiiopattiia.     See  H^ematonosus. 

Hsem-opti-thal'mus.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  dfiaXpog,  the  "eye."]  Effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye. 

Hsem-o-proc'tos,*  or  Maem-o- 
proc'tus.*  [From  alpa,  "blood,"  and 
irpoiKTog,  the  "anus."]  Discharge  of  blood 
from  the  bowels. 

Hsem-op'ti-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hsemoptoe  or  hemoptysis :  haemop'tic. 

Hsemoptoious.     See  Hjemopticus. 

Hse-mop'ty-sis,*  or  Hae-mop'- 
to-e.*  [From  alua,  "blood,"  and  tttvio,  to 
"spit."]  (Fr.  HemopAysie,  a^mop'te'ze'.) 
A  spitting  of  blood;  haemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  A  genus  of  the  order Hsemor- 
rhagise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy. 

Haemorrhage.    See  H.emorrhagia. 

Haem-or-rtia'gl-a.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  pfiywpi,  to  "burst."]  (Fr. 
Hemorrhagic,  aVmo'ra.'zhe'.)  Haem'or- 
rhage,  or  haem'orrhagy.  A  bursting 
forth  of  blood,  from  whatever  cause.  In 
the  plural,  an  order  of  the  class  Pyrexiae 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Hsem-or-rfia&'i-cus.*  *  Belonging 
to  haemorrhage:  haemorrhag'ic. 

Hsem-or-rliin'i-a.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  piv,  the  "nose."]  The  same 
as  Epistaxis. 

Haem-or-rlice'a.*  The  same  as  H^em- 
Atorrhoea,  which  see. 

Haemorrltoe'a  Pe-te-ctil-a'lis.* 
(See  Petechia.)  A  term  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  chronic  form  of  purpura. 
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Ham-or-rho'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hsemorrhoea :  hsemorrlio'ic. 

Ha?m'or-rlioid.      [Hsemor'rhote, 

Ides;  from  aipta,  " blood/'  and  pco),  to 
"flow."]  Literally,  a  "haemorrhage," 
and  originally  used  in  this  sense  in 
general,  but  now  restricted  to  the  piles. 
These  are  termed  open,  when  they  dis- 
charge blood;  and  blind,  when  there  is 
no  discharge.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Hsemorrhagise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Ha^m-or-rhoi'dal.  [Haemorrhoi- 
da  lis:  from  hsemorrhoi'des,  "piles."] 
Belonging  to  haamorrhoides,  or  piles. 

Haem-or-rlio-i'de-us.*     The    same 

as  HEMORRHOIDAL. 

Hrem-o-spa'si-a.*  [From     cilpa, 

"blood,"  and  c-aaui,  to  "draw  to."]  The 
forming  of  a  vacuum  over  a  consider- 
able surface  of  the  body,  being  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  dry  cup- 
ping.    See  Hemospastic  System. 

Ha?m-o-spas'tic.  [From  the  same.] 
Drawing  or  attracting  the  blood. 

H»emospas'tic  Sys'tem.  A  new 
system  of  medicine,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Junod,  of  Paris.  He  employs  a  pneu- 
matic apparatus  of  peculiar  construction, 
in  which  the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as  to 
attract  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  with- 
out diminishing  the  mass  of  this  liquid. 

Hrem-os-  ta  'si-a,*  Hse-mos '  ta-sis.  -•' 
[From  alfxa,  "  blood,"  and  ordcig,  a  "  stand- 
ing."] A  stoppage,  or  stagnation,  of  the 
blood;  also  applied  to  any  operation  for 
stopping  blood. 

Hrcm-os-tat'ic.  [Haemostat'i- 

cns.]  Belonging  to  hemostasia,  or  hsem- 
ostasis.  Also  applied  to  means  employed 
for  staunching  or  arresting  haemorrhage: 
styptic. 

Hsem-os-tat'I-ca.*  [From  alpa, 
"blood,"  and  ara-iKfi,  the  "science  of 
weights."]  The  powers  or  motions  of 
the  blood,  and  the  laws  by  which  these 
are  regulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  : 
hasmostat'ics. 

Haem-o-tex'i-a,*  Haem-o-tex'is.* 
[From  alpa,  "blood,"  and  rri^tg,  a  "lique- 
faction."] Dissolution  or  liquefaction 
of  the  blood. 

Hsem-o-tho'rax.  a'cta,*  or  Hsema- 
to-tho'rax.:;:  [From  alpa,  "blood,"  and 
6  'pal,  the  "  chest."]  The  escape  of  blood 
into  the  thorax,  through  a  wound  or 
otherwise. 

Hsemoioxicus.  See  Hjematotoxi- 
cus. 

Hsem-ot'ro-phy.  [From      alpa, 

"blood,"  and  rporpfi,  "nourishment."] 
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An  excess  of  sanguineous  nutriment,  as 
distinguished  from  hypertrophy  and 
hyperemia. 

Hair.  [Lat.  Capil'lus,  and  Pi  'Ins ; 
Gr.  Opi$;  Fr.  Foil,  pwaL]  A  substance 
like  horn,  growing  from  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, in  nearty  cylindrical  filaments. 

Hair-»yes.  [Tiitetu'rae  Capil- 
lo  rum.]  The  basis  of  most  of  the 
powders,  pastes,  and  liquids  sold  under 
this  name,  is  either  lead  or  silver.  To 
these  are  sometimes  added  litharge, 
slaked  lime,  and  starch. 

Hair,  Morbid.     See  Trichosis. 

Hairy.     See  Hirsute. 

Hairy  Scalp.  That  part  of  the 
integument  of  the  head  which  is  covered 
with  hairs. 

Halberd-Shaped.     See  Hastate. 

Haleiiie.     See  Ha  lit  us. 

Haligraphia.     See  Halographia. 

Hall-boo'.  [A  corruption  of  Htly 
hood.]  A  Scotch  teim  for  the  caul,  which 
was  formerly  carefully  preserved  bjT  the 
superstitious,  on  account  of  the  many 
virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Hal'i-tiis.*  [From  ha'lo,  hala'tvm, 
to  "breathe,"  or  "breathe  out,"  to  "ex- 
hale."] (Fr.  Haleine,  aUen'  or  avlan\) 
Vapor,  or  breath. 

Hal'itiis  of  the  Blood.  The  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  blood  when  newly 
drawn  from  the  body. 

Hal-Iu«ci-iia'tion.  [HaIIiicina'» 
tio,  o' nis ;  from  hallu'cinor,  hallucina'- 
tus,  to  "  mistake."]  Mental  error,  or 
foolish  imagination. 

Hallus,  Hal  lux,*  and  Kal'lex.* 
Names  for  the  great  toe. 

Ha'lo.  o'?/?6-.*  [From  aXwg,  a  "cir- 
cle."] The  circle  which  surrounds  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  when  their  rays  are 
refracted  in  their  passage  through  a 
mist.  The  areola,  or  brownish  circle, 
around  the  female  nipple.  Also,  the  red 
margin,  or  areola,  around  pustules. 

Hal'o-gen,  or  Hal'o-gene.  [From 
a\<;,  "  salt,"  and  yeuudcj,  to  "  produce."] 
A  term  employed  by  Berzelius  to  denote 
bodies  which  form  salts  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and 
cynnogen. 

Ha-log'ra-phy.  [Halogra'phia ; 
from  aA?,  "salt,"  and  ypchpu,  to  "write."] 
A  description  of  salts. 

Ha'loid.  [Haloi'des;  from  a\$, 
"salt,"  and  a^o$,  a  "form."]  Applied  to 
salts  compounded  of  the  metals  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  because  similar 
in  nature  or  composition  to  common  salt. 

Ha-lol'o-gy.      [  II  alolo'gia ;    from 
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h\g,  "salt,"  and  *6yoh  a  " discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  the  salts. 

Ha-lom'e-ter.        [Ilalom'etriim ; 

from  fiXj,  "  salt/'  and  p\irpov,  a  "  mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  form,  angles,  etc.,  of  salts. 

Ha-loph'I-lons.  [If  aloph'ilns ; 
from  3Xj,  ''salt/'  and  (piXcco,  to  "love.''] 
Delighting  in  a  soil  impregnated  with 
salt.     Applied  to  plants. 

Hal'o-phytes.  [Haloph'yta,  plural 
of  ha'oph'yton  ;  from  2Aj,  "  salt,"  and  (pvrou, 
a  "plant."]  A  class  of  plants  which 
inhabit  salt  marshes,  and  by  combustion 
yield  barilla,  as  S dsola,  Salicomia,  and 
Chennpodium. 

Halophyton,  or  Halophytum. 
See  Halophyte. 

Halorag,aceav;"  ha-lor-a-ga'she-e. 
[From  Halo r' a' j is,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  damp  places,  ditches,  etc. 

Hal'ter,*  gen.  Hal-te'ris.  [From 
a\rrip,  an  instrument  anciently  used  in 
gymnastic  exercise.]  Applied  in  the 
nominative  plural  (Hdte'res)  to  two 
small  movable  bodies  which  are  situated 
or  hang  above  the  wings  in  the  Diptera. 

Hal'ur-gy.  [Halurgia;  from  5X?, 
"salt,"  and  epyov,  a  "  work. "J  The  pro- 
cess of  forming,  extracting,  or  producing 
salts. 

Hamamelidacese,*  ham-a-mel-e- 
da'she-e.  [From  Hamameflis,onQ  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Africa.  It  includes  the 
Witch-Hazel. 

Hamate.  [Hama'tus;  from  haf- 
mus,  a  "hook."]  A  botanical  term  sig- 
nifying having  a  hook,  or  hooked. 

if  ami-form.  [H  amif'or'mis ; 

from  ha'mu.8,  a  "hook."]  Resembling  a 
hook. 

Ha/mose.  [Hamo'sus;  from  ha'- 
mus,  a  "hook."]  Having  a  hooked  ap- 
pearance. 

If  am 'string,  Out'er.  The  Bleeps 
flevor  cruris  muscle. 

Ham'u-lose,  or  Ham'ii-lous. 
[Hamiilo'sns ;  from  ham'ulus,  a  "lit- 
tle hook."]      H  ivins:  little  hooks. 

Ham'u-Ius.*  [Diminutive  of  ha'- 
m-is,  a  '"hook."]  A  little  hook.  Applied 
to  the  hook-like  portion  of  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  any 
similar  object. 

Handle,  hoxsh.  The  French  term 
for  "hip."     See  Coxa. 

If  and.  [Lat.  Minns:  Fr.  Main, 
maN«.]  The  organ  of  prehension  in 
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man,  extending  from  the  wrist  to  the 
extremities  of  the  lingers.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  Whist  (or  Carpus), 
the  Metacarpus,  and  the  Fingers, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  In  Ornithology,  it 
denotes  the  third  portion  of  the  anterior 
extremity  which  supports  the  wing, 
having  one  finger,  and  vestiges  of  two 
others. 

Handful.  SeeMANiprLus.  Pugillus. 

Hang'ing-.  [Suspen'sio,  o'nis.] 
Suspension  by  the  neck,  causing  As- 
phyxia suffocation  is. 

Hap-lo-car'di-ac.  [From  an\oos, 
"without  fold,"  " simple,"  or  "single," 
and  xapdia,  a  "heart."]  Having  a  single 
heart.  Applied  to  fishes,  etc.,  as  distin- 
guished from  Mammals,  which  have  a 
double  heart,  and  are  hence  termed  diplo- 
cardiac. 

Hap-tot'I-ca.*  [From  anTopai,  to 
"touch."]  The  doctrine  (or  science)  of 
the  phenomena  of  touch,  or  sensation. 

Har'der-i  «lan'du-la.*  ("Gland 
of  Harder.")  A  gland  in  ruminant  and 
pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  and  in 
birds,  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Hare'-L«ip.  [Lat.  La'binm  Lepo- 
ri'num;  Fr.  Bee  de  Lievre,  bek  deh 
le-evR\]  A  congenital  cleft,  or  division, 
of  one  or  both  lips,  most  frequently  the 
upper.     It  is  sometimes  double. 

Hargne,  haim.  A  French  term  for 
Hernia,  which  see. 

Har'ma-lane.  A  beautiful  coloring 
substance  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the 
hermal-plant  (Peganum  harmala),  which 
grows  wild  in  the  salt  steppes  of  the 
Crimea. 

Har'mo-ny.  [Harmo'nia ;  from 
apfitUo,  to  "adapt/']  A  variety  of  Syn- 
arthrosis, denoting  a  simple  joining  to- 
gether, as  the  nasal  and  *other  bones  of 
the  face. 

Har.  pil.  sum.  iij.  =  Ha' rum pilu- 
la'rum,  suman'tur  tres*  "Let  three  of 
these  pills  be  taken." 

Harts  horn.  The  horn  of  certain 
kinds  of  the  hart,  or  stag.  The  sub- 
stance Cornu  Cervi.  The  popular  name 
for  Liquor  Ammonise,  or  Ammonite  Aqua. 

Har' vest  Bug*.  The  Ac'arus  Au- 
tumna'lis.  A  variety  of  the  tick  insect 
which  infests  the  skin  in  the  autumn, 
producing  intolerable  itching,  succeeded 
by  glossy  wheals.  It  is  also  called  the 
wheal-ioorfk. 

Hashish,  or  HaschSsch,  ha-sheesh'. 
A  preparation  of  Cannabis  Indiea,  or 
hemp,  used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the 
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Arabs,  and  generally  throughout  Syria. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  plant  with  water  and  fresh 
butter.     See  Bhang. 

Hastate,  [Hasta'tus;  from  has'ta, 
a  ''spear.  *J      Like  a  spear,  or  halberd. 

Has-ti-lb  11-ous.  [Hastif o  lius ; 
from  has'ta,  a  %i  spear/'  and  /o'tiuni,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  hastate  leaves. 

Has-ti-for  mis.*  [From  has'ta,  a 
"spear.*']    Resembling  a  spear  :  hastate. 

Haunch.  [Lat.Ou'nis;  Fr.  Hanche, 
hoNsh.]  The  region  formed  by  ^he  late- 
ral parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the  h  p  joint; 
the  hip. 

Haust.  =  Hans' tus.%     "A  draught." 

Haus'tus.*  [From  hau'rio,  haus'- 
tum,  to  "drink  greedily."]  A  liquid 
preparation  forming  one  dose,  generally 
about  two  ounces  in  quantity  ;  a  draught. 

Ifaut  Mai,  ho  mal.  A  French  term 
for  epilepsy  in  its  full  development,  that 
is,  accompanied  with  convulsions.  See 
Epilepsy. 

Ha-ve'ri  Olan'du-Ue.*  ("Glands 
of  Haver.")     See  next  article. 

Haversian  (ha-ver'she-an)  Glands. 
TJie  name  of  the  fatty  bodies  which  are 
found  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
joints,  and  in  general  lying  behind  the 
synovial  fringes.  Havers  supposed  them 
to  be  the  agents  of  the  synovial  secretion, 
and  culled  them  gfandulse  mucilaginosse. 
"Weitbrecht  called  them  adipo-glandulosse. 

Haver'sian  Tubes,  or  Ca-nals'.  A 
term  given,  from  the  name  of  their  dis- 
coverer, to  a  very  complicated  apparatus 
of  minute  canals,  found  in  the  substance 
of  bone,  and  containing  medullary  mat- 
ter. The  central  canal,  as  well  as  the 
separate  cells,  may  be  regarded  as  en- 
largements of  them. 

Hb.  =  Her'ba*     "  The  plant." 

H.  d.  or  decub.  =  IIo'rd  decu'bitus* 
"At  going  to  bed." 

Head.  [Lat.  Ca'put;  Gr.  KcQaXri  • 
Fr.  Tete,  tet  or  tat.]  In  higher  animals, 
that  portion  which  contains  the  brain, 
with  the  chief  organs  of  sense,  as  sight, 
hearing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  mouth  and 
organs  of  mastication.  In  lower  animals, 
it  contains  the  mouth,  or  opening  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  principal  organs  of 
sense  when  these  exist.  The  human 
b*ad  is  distinguished  into  cranium  and 
face.  The  term  "  head"  is  often  applied  to 
the  upper  end  of  a  long  bone,  the  origin 
of  a  muscle,  the  beginning  of  a  part,  or 
to  any  round  protuberance  which  can 
be  supposed  to  resemble  a  head. 

Head 'ache.    [Cephalalgia.]    Pain 


in  the  head,  differently  denominated 
according  to  the  part  affected,  or  it3 
cause.     See  Bhang 

Heading.  A  preparation  of  equal 
parts  of  alum  and  green  vitriol,  used  in 
brewing. 

Health.  [San  Has.]  The  proper 
disposition  and  condition  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  for  performing  their 
functions  without  impediment  or  sensa- 
tion of  weariness. 

Heal' thy  Pus.  That  discharged 
from  abscesses,  the  result  of  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation;  or  from  wounds  and 
ulcers  in  the  healing  state;  laudable  pus. 

Hearing.  [Audi'tus.]  That  sense 
by  which  sounds  are  distinguished,  the 
organ  of  which  is  the  ear. 

Hearing-,  Morbid.    See  Paracusis. 

Heart.  [Lat.  Cor,  Cordis;  Gr. 
KapSia ;  Fr.  Cosur,  kun.]  A  hollow  mus- 
cular viscus  situated  between  the  lungs, 
but  more  under  the  left  one,  and  en- 
closed in  the  pericardium ;  from  which 
proceeds  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
man  and  in  other  Mammals,  it  is  double, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle  for  the  pulmonic 
circulation,  and  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle  for  the  general  or  systemic  cir- 
culation. 

Heart  -Burn,  The  popular  name  for 
Cardiahjia. 

Heart  -Shaped.  The  same  as  Cor- 
date. 

Heat.  In  a  general  sense,  the  same 
as  Caloric.  Heat  in  a  mild  form  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  the  latter,  the  needful  temperature  is 
in  part  furnished  by  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Heat  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  agents  the  chemist  or  phar- 
macist can  command,  for  effecting  both 
chemical  union  and  decomposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied,  or  the  character  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  its  action. 

Heat,  Ab'so-lute.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  caloric  existing  in  a  body  ;  abso- 
lute caloric. 

Heat,  Animal.  See  Calor  Anima- 
lis. 

Heat,  Latent.  See  Caloric,  Latent. 

Heat,  Prich'ly.  Common  term  for 
the  Lichen  tropicus. 

Heat,  Sensible.  See  Caloric,  Free. 

Heat-Spots.     See  ^Estates. 

Heavy  Spar.     See  Baryta. 

Hebd.  •==  Behdom'ada*     "A  week." 

Hebe.-  [Gr.  [fa,  "down/'  or  u inci- 
pient beard:"  hence,  "youth."]     Youth; 
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or  the  goddess  of  Youth,  fabled  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  cup-bearer  to 
Jupiter. 

He-be-an  thus.  [From >,6n," youth." 
''down,"  and  hikg,  a  "flower.'']  Having 
tomentose  oorola:  hebean'thous. 

Heb-e-car'pus.*  [From  hSr\, "youth," 
"down."  and  Kapirog,  "fruit."]  Having 
pubescent  fruits  :  hebecar'pous. 

He-bec'la-dus.*  [From/ £77,  " youth," 
''down,"  and  xX&Sos,  a  "branch."]  Hav- 
ing pubescent  branches  :  hebec'ladous. 

He-begf'y-iius.*  [From  ifa,  "youth," 
"down,"  and  yvi>f\,  a  "woman,"  or  " fe- 
male."] Having  pubescent  ovaries  :  he- 
beg'ynous. 

H?b-e-pet'a-lus.*  [From  rfir), 
"youth,"  "down,"  and  -nhaXov,  a  "petal."] 
Having  pubescent  petals  :  hebepet'alous. 

He-bet'I-cus.*  [From  i  fa,  "youth." 
or  "  puberty."]  Belonging  to  puberty  ; 
youthful :  hebet'ic. 

Heb'e-tude.  [Hcbetu'do,  Hinis.] 
Dulness,  or  insensibility. 

Heb-ra-den'dron  C1am-bo-gi-o-i'- 
des.*  A  guttiferous  plant,  which  yields 
a  kind  of  gamboge  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Siam.     See  Gamboge. 

Hec-a-to-phyl'lus.*  [From  Ikcltov, 
a  "hundred,"  and  (/>vXXou,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  leaves  composed  of  a  hundred 
(or  a  great  number  of)  folioles  :.heca- 
tophyrious. 

Hec'tic.  [Hec'ticns;  from  Ifrs, 
"Joabit."]  (Fr.  Hectique,  eVtek',  or 
Etique,  a\ek\)  Belonging  to  habit  or 
state  of  body,  as  distinguished  from  dis- 
eases which  are  the  result  of  miasma  or 
contagion. 

Hec'tic  Fever.  [Lat.  Fe'bris 
Hec'tica;  Fr.  Fievre  Hectique,  fe-avTt' 
ek'tek'.]  A  slow,  insidious  fever,  idio- 
pathic or  symptomatic  :  the  latter  arising 
in  consequence  of  some  incurable  local 
disease. 

Hec-tl-co-pyr'e-tos,*  or  Hec-tl- 
cop'y-ra.*  [From  e|«j,  "habit,"  and 
vi>p,  or  7TupeTog,  a  "fever."]      Hectic  fever. 

Hec'to-gramme.  [Hectogram- 
ma,  &tis ;  from  Ikcltov,  a  "hundred." 
and  gramme.]  100  grammes;  equal  to  3 
oz  8  dr.  2.152  gr.  avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre,  ek'to'letr'.  [From  Uarov, 
a  "hundred,"  and  ii'tre.]  100  litres; 
equal  to  3.5377  English  cubic  feet,  or 
22  Imperial  gallons,  or  2|  Imperial 
bushels. 

Hectometre,  hek-to-me'ter  or  ek'to'- 
metR'.      [From  exarov,  a  "hundred,"  and 
metre.]       100   metres;    or   109    yards,    1 
foot.  1  inch. 
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He-de-o'ma.*  American  Penny- 
royal.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  the  Hedeoma  pule- 
l/ioides.  Pennyroyal  is  a  stimulant  aro- 
matic and  emmenagogue. 

Hedeoma  Pu-le-£I-o-i'de&.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  Pennyroyal. 
See  preceding  article. 

Hed'e-ra  Helix.*  (Fr.  Lierre, 
le-eV.)   The  systematic  name  of  the  ivy. 

Hed-e-ra'ceous.  [Hedera'ceus; 
from  Hed'era,  the  "ivy."]  Resembling 
the  Hedera,  or  ivy. 

Hedg-e-Hys'sop.  Common  name 
for  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Hel-coc'a-ee.*  [From  cXko;,  an 
"ulcer,"  and  KaKn,  "corruption."]  Ma- 
lignant ulcer. 

Hel-co'des.*  [From  eXxog,  an  "ulcer."] 
Having  ulcers,  or  full  of  ulcers. 

HeJ-cce-de'ma,  wtfis.*  [From  eAvoj, 
an  "ulcer,"  and  oUri/ia,  a  "tumor."] 
(Edematous  ulceration. 

Hel'coid.  [Helcoi'des;  from  eXxog, 
an  "ulcer,"  and  e!6og,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling an  ulcer. 

Hel-col'o-g-y.  [Helcolo'gia;  from 
eXxog,  an  " ulcer,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "dis- 
course."]    A  history  of  ulcers. 

Hel-co-me'nl-a.*  [From  IXtcog,  an 
"ulcer,"  and  fxt\j,  a  "month."]  Metas- 
tasis of  the  catamenia  to  an  ulcer;  a 
sort  of  vicarious  menstruation. 

Hel-copti-tEiai'rnl-a.*  [From  eX<og, 
an  "ulcer,"  and  d^daXpo^,  the  "eye."] 
Ulcerous  ophthalmia. 

Hel-co'sis.*  [From  'iXxog,  an  "ulcer."] 
The  progress  of  ulceration. 

Hel'e-niii,  or  Hel'e-nine.  Elecam- 
pane Camphor.  A  volatile,  crystalline 
solid,  obtained  from  the  In'ida  hele'- 
ninm. 

Hel-i-an'the-mum.*  Frostwort. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  herb  of  the  Helianthemum  Cana- 
dense. 

Hel-i-co'des.*  [From  rA<£,  a  "coil," 
or  anj'  thing  spiral.]  Full  of  windings; 
hel'icose. 

Heli-coid.  [Helicoi'des;  from 
eXi%.  a  "coil."  and  elh;,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling that  which  i<  spiral. 

He-lie  u-leis.;:  [Diminutive  <  f  ft  s'lix, 
or  rXi%,  a  "coil."]  Applied  in  the  plural 
(Helie'uli)  to  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants: 
a  hel'icule. 

He-li-o-cen'tric.  [Heliocen'tri- 
cus:  from  /jA;w;,  the  "'sun,-'  and  xcrptKog, 
"centric."]  Having  the  run  for  the 
centre,  or  point  of  observation. 

He-II-o-i'des.-1-        [From     nXiog:    the 
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''sun,"  and  eltog,  a  "  form."]  Resembling 
the  sun :  he'lioid. 

He-li-om'e-ter.    [Heliom'etrum; 

from  >'jA<os%  the  '•sun,"  and  p\krpov,  a 
"measure?']  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun. 

He'li-o-scope.  [Heliosco'pium: 
from  i'jAtof,  the  "sun,"  and  axo-nsco,  to  '"ob- 
serve."] An  instrument  for  observing 
the  sun. 

He '  11-o-s tat .*  [From  fjfaos,  the  " sun , " 
and  ioTTjpi,  to  "  stand,"  to  "cause  to  stand 
still."]  An  instrument  by  which  the 
sunbeam  can  be  steadily  directed  to  one 
spot  during  the  whole  of  its  diurnal 
period. 

He-li-o-tro'pi-ous.  [Heliotro'pi- 
us;  from  >/Ato?,  the  "sun,"  and  rpsaco,  to 
"turn."]  Applied  to  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  turn  constantly  towards  the 
sun. 

Heli-o-tro-pis'mus.*  [From  i\to;, 
the  "sun,"  and  rphw,  to  "turn."]  That 
faculty  by  which  certain  plants  con- 
stantly turn  their  flowers  to  the  sun : 
heliot'ropism. 

He'lix,  icis*  [Gr.  eXi^;  from  ctXrw, 
to  "wind  about/']  Literally,  a  "coil." 
or  any  thing  spiral.  The  outer  border 
of  the  Pinna,  or  external  ear.  Also,  the 
snail,  a  genus  of  Mollusca,  order  Pul- 
monea. 

Hel-le-bo-ra'ceous.  [Hellebora'- 
ceus.]  Having  an  arrangement  of  parts 
as  in  HcUebonis. 

Hel'le-bore.  [Gr.  eXXeSopog.]  A  plant. 
See  Helleborls. 

Hellebore,  American.    See  Vera- 

TRUM  VlRIDE. 

Hel-le-bo're-us.*        Belonging     to 

hellebore. 

Hel-leb'o-rin,  or   Hel-leb'o-rine. 

An  acrid  oil,  said  to  contain  the  acrid 
principle  of  the  Helleborns  niger,  black 
hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose. 

Hel-leb'o-rus.*  [From  tXtTv,  to 
"destroy,"  and  /3opd,  "fodder"?]  Black 
Hellebore.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Polt/andria,  natural  order  Rannn- 
culacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
for  the  rhizoma  of  Helleb'orus  officinalis, 
or  H.  niger ;  the  Hellebori  Nigri  Radix 
("Root  of  Black  Hellebore'')  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Hellebore  is  a 
drastic  hydragogue  cathartic:  it  also 
possesses  emmcnagosrue  properties. 

Helleb'orus  Al'bus.*  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  white 
hellebore  root.     See  Veratrfm  Album. 

Helleb'orus  Fcet'I-dus.*  ("  Foetid 
21* 


Hellebore.")  Bear's-Foot.  The  leaves 
have  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  the 
Ascaris  lumbricttide*.     Little  used. 

Helleb'orus  Niger,-  Helleb'o- 
rus Of-tic-i-na'lis.*  Systematic  names 
of  black  hellebore,  or  Melampodium. 

Helleb'orus O-ri-en-ta'lis.*  ("Ori- 
ental Hellebore.")  The  root  was  formerly 
extolled  in  mania,  epilepsy,  and  dropsy. 
It  is  >till  use  I  in  the  Levant. 

Hel-min'tha-gogue-  [Helmin- 
thago'g-us;  from  sk/iuvg,  cXjMvdo;,  a 
"worm,"  and  ayio,  to  "carry  or  drive 
away."]     The  same  as  Anthelmintic. 

Hel-min'thes.*  [From  eX^ivg,  eXfttv- 
Oo;,  a  "worm."]  A  class  or  division  in 
Zoology,  including  the  various  kinds  of 
worms. 

Hel-min-thi'a-sis,*  or  Hel-min'- 
thi-a.*  [From  eXfjuvg,  'tXpuvdog,  a  "worm."] 
The  breeding  of  worms,  or  larva,  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Hel-min'thic.  [Helmin'thicus; 
from  eXfjui'g,  cX/m/do?,  a  "worm."]  Be- 
longing to  worms. 

Hel-min-tho'des.*  [From  eXpuvg,  a 
"worm."]  Having  worms,  or  full  of 
worms. 

Hel-min'thoid.  [Helm  in  t  hor- 
des; from  eXfxivg,  a  "worm,"  and  clfog,  a 
'•form."]     Resembling  a  worm. 

Hefl-miii-thol'o«g,y.  [Helmintho- 
lo'gia:  from  IXftipg,  a  "worm,"  and  Xoyog, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  worms, — 
particularly  intestinal  worms;  that 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  in- 
te  tinal  worms. 

Hel-min-thoph'thi-sis.*  [From 
eXfiivg,  a  "worm,"  and  <p6ioig,  a  "wasting 
away."]  Tabes  verminosa,  or  wasting 
from  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 

Hel-min-thop'y-ra.*  [From  'eX^ivg, 
a  "worm,"  and  itvp,  or nvpcTog,  a  "fever."} 
Worm-fever. 

He-lo'bi-us.*  [From  ?Xos-,  a  "marsh," 
a  "pool,"  and  /?io?,  "life."]  Living  on 
moisture;  aquatic. 

He-lo'des.*  [From  rXo?,  a  "marsh," 
a ''pool."]  Full  of  moisture.  Applied 
to  a  fever  with  profuse  sweating;  also, 
to  marsh  fever. 

He-lop 'y-ra.*  [From  IXog,  a  "marsh," 
and  7r  psrog,  a  "  fever."]  Marsh  or  swamp 
fevor. 

He'los.*  [Gr.  Jj'Xo?;  Lat.  Cla'vus,  a 
"nail."]  A  name  given  to  the  tumor 
formed  by  prolapsus,  or  procidentia  iridis, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  nail. 

Helwingiaceae,*  hel-win-je-a'- 

she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  which  appears  to  be  composed 
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of  a  single  genus,  Hehvin'gia,  found  in 
Japan. 

Hcmacyaniii,  or  Hematocyanin. 

See    II  .KMATOt  VAMN.V. 

Hem  il.      See  H.lmvl. 

H£maproctic,  a'ma'prok'te'.  [From 
aim,  '-blood,"  and  Tpw*ro>.  the  "anus."] 
The  French  term  for  Piles,  which  see. 

Hematic.     See  H.ematic. 

Hematite.     See  Hematite. 

Hem-e-ra-lo'pi-a.*  [From  hpipa,  a 
"day."  an  I  oiip,  the  "eye."]  A  defect 
of  vision,  by  which  objects  are  seen  only 
in  broad  daylight:  day-sight;  night- 
blindness. 

Hem-e-ra-pho'ni-a.*  [From  hpkpa, 
a  "day,"  a.  priv..  and  ptwk,  the  "voice."] 
Loss  of  voice  during  the  day. 

Hein-e-rod'ro-mns.^  [From  iipepa. 
a  "day,"  and  dplui*,  a  "course."]  Applied 
to  a  fever  which  runs  its  course  in  a 
day.     The  same  as  Ephemerus. 

if ilMi  ti  rmti  f  pfilo'lfcl  *  [From 

Vfiipa,  a  "  day,"  and  rv/>Acj7t?,  "blind- 
ness."]     Day-blindness,  or  Xycta/opia. 

Hem-i-ear'pus.*  [From  fyro-  '?,  the 
"half,"  and  KJtpno;,  "fruit."]  Each  por- 
tion of  a  fruit  which  naturally  separates 
itself  into  halves. 

Hem-I-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  %«r% 
"half,"  and  ic£ba\n,  a  "head."]  A  mon- 
ster-foetus with  half  a  head. 

Hem-I-cra'ni-a.*  [From  tpetng, 
"half,"  and  xpayiou,  the  "head."]  (Fr. 
Jf'/raine,  me'gRe'n'  or  me'gRan'.)  A 
sev3re  pain,  generally  hysterical,  nervous, 
or  bilious,  affecting  one  half  or  side  of 
the  head;  a  megrim. 

Hem-I-cran'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hemicra.iia. 

Hem-I-des'mus  In'di-cns.*  An 
asclepialaseous  plant,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  in  India  under  the  name  of 
Country  Sarsapirilla.  It  has  been  called 
Indian  or  Scented  Sarsaparilla,  or  the 
root  of  Sinil'ix  aipera. 

Hem-i-he'dral,  or  Hem-I-ed'ric. 
[From  Spar*,  a  "half,"  andcdpa,  a  "base."] 
Having  half  faces,  or  facets. 

Hem-I-o-pal'gi-a.*  [From  ^u(t^,  a 
"half,"  «•-//,  the  "eye,"  and  u\yof,  "pain."] 
Hemieranic  pain  of  the  eye. 

Hem-I-op'sy.  [Hemiop'sia,  Hem- 
io'pia;  from  n^v  '?>  a  "half,"  dxropmi,  to 
"see,"  or  top,  the  "eye."]  Defect  of 
vision,  under  which  only  the  half  of 
objects  is  seen. 

Hem-i-ple'gi-a^-Hem-I-plex'i-a.* 

[From   ' p-u ';.  a   "half,"   and  7tX»7jt(o,   to 

"  strike."]    Paralysis,  affecting  one  half  or 

side  of  the  body;  paralysis  hetniplegica. 
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Hemiplexicu*.    See  Hemiplegia. 

He-mip'ter-a.  ■  [S.e  IIkmiptkris.] 
Insects  which  have  one  half  of  their 
wings  thick  and  coriaceous,  and  the 
other  half  membranous,  as  the  bug, 
tick,  etc. 

Herci-ip'ter-o-lo'gi-a.*  [From  npi- 
ov$,  a  "half,"  Trrepoj,  a  "wing,"  and  Aoyoj, 
a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  He- 
mi  pt  era. 

Hem-ip'ter-ous.  [Hemip'terns; 
from  <pi<Ti's,  a  "half,"  and  irrtpov,  a 
"wing."]  Half-winged.  Applied  to  an 
order  of  insects.     See  Hemiptera. 

Hem'I-sphere.  [From  "ptmsij  a 
"half,"  and  abalpa,  a  "sphere."]  The 
half  of  a  sphere.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  two  portions  which  constitute  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  They  are 
separated  by  the /afar  cerebri. 

He-niit'ro-pous.  [Hemit'ropns ; 
from  rmiavs,  a  "half,"  and  rpbroi,  to 
"turn."]  Applied  to  a  crystal  formed 
of  two  parts  or  halves  regularly  united, 
but  as  if  the  superior  had  undergone  a 
revolution  upon  the  inferior. 

Hemlock.     The  Conium  maculatum. 

Hemlock  Pitch.  The  Fix  Cana- 
densis. 

Hemoptysie,     a'mop'te'ze'.  The 

French  term  for  Haemoptysis,  which 
see. 

Hemorrhage.     See  Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhagic  a'rno'ra'zhe'.  The 
French  term  for  H-EMOrrhagia,  which 
see. 

Hemorrhoid  es,  a'moWed'.  A 
French  term  for  Piles,  which  see. 

Hemp.     See  Cannabis. 

Hemp'-SeedCal'cn-lns.  The  name 
of  some  varieties  of  the  mulberry  cal- 
culus, which  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
pale-colored,  resembling  hemp-seed. 

Hen 'bane.  [Hyoscy'amns.]  A 
powerful  narcotic  plant,  said  to  be  poison- 
ous to  the  domestic  fowl.  See  Hyoscya- 
mus. 

Henbane,  Black.  The  Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

Hen-Blind 'ness.  [Xyctalo'pia.] 
So  termed  because  hens  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  it. 

Hen-dec  'a-g-on.  [Hendecago'- 

num;  from  wdeica,  "eleven,"  and  yoj>ia, 
an  "angle."]  A  figure  having  eleven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

Henne,  hen'neh.  A  substance  pro- 
cured in  Egypt  from  the  Laicso'nia  Ine/- 
mis,  with  which  the  women  stain  their 
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fingers  and  feet.     Also  used  for  dyeing 
skins  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

He'par,-  gen.  Hep'a-tis.  [From 
tjirap,  '..Trdrog,  the  "  liver.'  ]  The  liver,  or  or- 
gan which  secretes  the  bile.  (See  Liver.) 
The  term  hepar,  or  "liver,"  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  alkalies,  from  their  liccr-lika appear- 
ance. 

He'par  An-H-mo'oI-i.*  ("  Liver  of 
Antimony.")  An  oxy-sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. 

He'par  Cal'cis,-  called  also  Cal'cis 
Sal-pha-re'tum.*  A  crude  bisul- 
phuret  of  calcium,  recommended  as  an 
external  application  to  Crusta  lactea. 

He'par  Sal'plBBir-is.*  (" Liver  of 
Sulphur.")  The  old  Pharmaceutical  name 
of  a  liver-brown  sulphuret  of  potash. 

Hep-a-tal'gi-a.*  [From  Ifaap,  the 
"liver,"  and  akyo;,  "pain."]  Pain  af- 
fecting the  liver.     See  Hepatodynia. 

Mep-a-taEix'e.*  [From  ',',-ap,  the 
"liver,"  and  av^rj,  "increase."]  En- 
largement of  the  liver. 

H3p-a-tem-plfirax'is.$  [From  nnap, 
the  "liver,"  and  ep'Ppa^s,  "obstruction."] 
Obstruction  of  the  liver. 

Hep-at-haeBm-or-irlEa'gi-a.'-  [From 
map,  the  "liver,"  and  alpofpayia,  an 
"  eruption  of  blood."]  Hemorrhage 
from  the  liver. 

Hep-at^Biel-eo'sflS.^  [From  rjxap, 
the  "liver,"  and  zk>c<*j(s,  "ulceration."] 
Ulceration  of  the  liver. 

Me-pat'ie.  [Hepat'icus;  from 
foap,  j'iTdro;,  the  "liver."]  Belonging  to 
the  liver.     Applied  to  vessels,  ducts,  etc. 

Hepatic  Air-  Another  name  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  so  called,  it 
would  seem,  because  commonly  produced 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
Hepar  Antimonii. 

Hepatic  Flux.  Bilious  Flux.  The 
name  given  in  the  East  to  a  variety  of 
dysentery,  in  which  there  is  a  frequent 
flow  of  bilious  fluid  from  the  bowels. 

He-pat'I-ca.*  [From  hepat'icus,  "  be- 
longing to  the  liver."]  Liverwort.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linnaean 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
tacese,  so  named  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues  in  hepat'c  affec- 
tions. Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(US.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  the  Hcpat'ica 
Aw-erien1  net. 

He-pat 'I-ese.*  A  natural  order  of 
flowerless  plants,  related  to  Mosses,  found 
in  damp,  shady  places. 

He-pat'I-co-col'i-cus.*  [From  he- 
pat'icus,  "hepatic,"  and   col'icus,    "of 


the  colon."]  Belonging  to  the  liver  and 
colon. 

He-pat'I-co-re-na'lis.*  [From  he- 
pat'icus, "  hepatic,"  and  rena'lis,  "  of  the 
kidney."]  Belonging  to  the  liver  and 
kidney. 

Hepaticus.     See  Hepatic. 

Hep-a-tir-rliee'su-  [From  map,  the 
"liver,  '  and  ps&>,  to  "  flow."]  A  purging, 
with    bilious    evacuations.      See   Hepa- 

TORRHCEA. 

Hepatite.     See  Hepatitis. 
Hep-a-tit'I-cus.*         Belonging     to 

hepatitis. 

Hep-a-ti'tis,  t'dis*  [From  map,  the 
" liver  ;"*Fr.  Hepatite,  tip  fctet'.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Phlegmasia,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Hep-a-ta-za'ticn.  [Hepatiza'tio. 
©'in*  ;  from  map,  the  "  liver."]  A  change 
of  structure  in  the  lungs,  or  other  tex- 
ture, into  a  liver-like  substance. 

Hep'a-to-cele.*  [From  map,  the 
"liver,"  and  KfjXn,  a  " tumor."]  Hernia, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parities. 

Hep-a-t©-dyii  'ii-a.*  [From  Tprap,  the 
"liver,"  and  ocvt,,  "pain."]  Chronic 
pain  in  the  liver.  Nearly  the  same  as 
hepafaft/ia. 

Hep-a-to-gas'tric.  [From  map,  the 
"liver,"  and  yairfip,  the  "stomach."]  A 
term  applied  to  the  smaller  ( mentum, 
which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach. 

Hep-a-tog'ra-pliy.  [Kepatogra'- 
pliia ;  from  wrap,  the  "  liver,"  and  ypa<Jw, 
to  "  write."]  A  descripth  n  of  the  liver, 
it?  attachments,  functi  ns,  etc. 

Hep-a-tol'I-tSiiis.*  [From  map,  the 
"  liver,"  and  X:ft>?,  a  "  stone."]  Calculus 
or  concretion  in  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tol  '«-gy.  [Hepatolo  'gia ; 
from  i nap,  the  "liver,"  and  Aoyo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  liver;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  anatomy, 
functions,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tGii'eus.3~  [From  map,  the 
"liver,"  and  dyiccq, a" swelling."]  Chronic 
hepatitis,  or  swelling  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-to-plileg'moii,  or  Hep-a- 
to-plileg'mo-iie.:i:"  [From  I  nap,  the 
"liver,"  and  (bXtypovfi,  "inflammation."] 
The  same  as  Hepatitis. 

Hep-a-toph'tlii-sis,*  or  Hep-a- 
topli'tho-e.^  [From  \*ap,  the  "liver," 
and  (pOitris,  "consumption,"  or  £06jj,  a 
"wasting."]  Consumption,  decay,  or 
wasting,  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-toph-tlio'I-cus.*  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  hepatophthbe. 
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Hep-a-to-pby'ma.*       [From     ^apy 

the  "liver,"  and  ^vjta,  a  H suppurating 
tumor."]     A  suppuration  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tor-rhji'j;i*!».  [From  ->a/?, 
the-  liver,"  ami  jfef/v/u,  to  "burst forth."] 
A  discharge  (of  blood)  from  the  liver.. 

Hep-a-tor-rhex'i*.*  [From  .>ap, 
the  " liver,"  and  pnfrs,  a  "  rupture."] 
Rupture  of  the  liver. 

Ilep-a-tor-rBioe'au'--  [From  ivap,  the 
"liver,"  and  psio,  to  "flow."]  A  flow  of 
blood  from  the  liver. 

If  ep-a-to-to/ml-a,*  or  llep-a-tot'o- 
m.y.  [From  nap,  the  u  liver,"  and  repso*, 
to  "cut."]  Dis.-ection  of  the  liver,  or 
cutting  into  the  liver. 

Hep'ta-gpon.  [Meptago'mim  ; 

from  arra,  "  seven,"  and  y*>Aaf  an  "  an- 
gle."] A  plane  figure  having  seven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

Hep-ta-£yn  i-ous.  [Heptagyn'- 
iu.s;  from  inrd,  "  seven,"  and  yovn,  a 
"  woman,"  or  "  female."]  Having  seven 
pistils. 

Hep-tan'«lri-a.:-  [From  Itttol,  "  sev- 
en," and  dvfip,  dv^pc);,  a  "  man,"  or  "  male."] 
The  seventh  Linnaean  class  of  plants,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  seven  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Hep-taii'drl-ons,  or  Hep-tan'- 
drous.  [H^piasi'driits:  from  the 
same.]     Having  seven  stamens. 

Hep-ia-pet'a-lons.  [Heptapef- 
alas:  fr  >in  heri,  "seven,"  and  irhaXos, 
a  "petal."]     Having  seven  petals. 

Hep-la-phyl'lous.  [Heptaphyl'- 
Ios;  from  e-ra,  "  seven,"  and  6v\\o;,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  seven  leaves. 

Hep-ta-pleu'rus.*  [From  htra, 
"seven,"  and  TrAeupdi/,  a  "rib."]  Having 
seven  ribs. 

Hep-ta-sep'a-lns.*  [From  hrra, 
"  seven,"  and  ftep'alum,  a  "  sepal."]  Hav- 
ing seven  sepals:   heptasep'alous. 

Hep- ta-sper'mous.  [Hepta- 

sper'anus;  from  en-ni,  "seven,"  and 
en-spud,  a  "  seed."]     Having  seven  seeds. 

Mer-ba.*  (Fr.  //<?/7>e,eRb.)  An  herb. 
A  plant  with  a  soft  and  succulent  stalk, 
which  dies  to  the  root  every  year.  A 
plant  of  which  the  stem  does  not  become 
woody  and  persistent. 

Her-bii  ceons.  [Herba'cens.] 

Hiving  soft  stalks,  and  perishing  to  the 
root  each  y  ar  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  herb. 

Her-ba'ri-nm.*  TFrom  hcr'bf,  an 
"herb,"  and  -arinm,  a  Latin  termination 
denoting  a  repository,  or  the  place  where 
any  thing  is  kept.  See  Ovarium.]  (Fr. 
Ilerbier,  eVbe'a'.)  A  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  plants:  a  Jlortus  siccus. 
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HTerbe.     See  Herb  A. 
Ilerbier.     See  Herbarium: 
Iler-biv  o~rous.       [Herbiv'oras; 

from  /u/'fni,  an  "herb,"  and  vo'ro,  to 
"devour."]      Feeding  on  herbs. 

H£re<litaire.     See  HEREDITARY. 

He-red 'I-ta-ry.    [Hreredita'rius  ; 

from  hx're*,  hscre'dis,  an  "heir."]  (Fr. 
Hereditaire,  axra\le'teR'.)  Derived  by 
inheritance;  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

Her-maph'ro-dite.  [Hermaph- 
rotli'tus;  Hermaphroditus  was  fabled 
to  be  the  son  of  Hcr'mes  (or  Mercury) 
and  Aphrodi'te  (or  Venus),  and  to  have 
united  both  sexes  in  one  person.]  One 
in  whom  either  the  male  organs  of  gen- 
eration are  too  slightly,  or  the  female 
too  highly,  developed,  in  either  case  ap- 
proaching in  size  and  resemblance  those 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  flower  which  contains  stamens  and 
pistils  within  the  same  calyx  and  petals. 

Her-maph-ro-clit/ic.  [Hermaph- 
rmlit'icus.]  Belonging  to  a  hermaph- 
rodite. 

Her-met'ic,  or  Her-met'I-cal. 
[Hermet'ieus ;  from 'Ep/^K,  Mercury, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  chemistry.] 
Belonging  to  chemistry. 

Mermet'ic  Seal.  The  closing  of 
the  end  of  a  glass  vessel  or  tube,  while 
in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Her-mo-ciac'ty-Iiis.*  The  ancient 
name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  he  colchicum. 

Her'ni-a.*  [From  rpsos,  a  "  branch,  or 
something  given  off."]  (Fr.  Haryne, 
haRii,  or  Hernie,  ea'ne'.)  In  popular 
language,  a  "rupture;"  a  tumor  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  any  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  beyond  its  parietes;  also, 
displacement  of  any  part  from  its  normal 
cavity.  A  genus  of  the  order  Uctopise, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Her'nia  Cer'ebri.*  ("  Hernia  of 
the  Brain.")  Protrusion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  through  the  fontanels, 
or  through  an  opening  made  by  a  frac- 
ture, a  trephine,  etc. 

Her'nia,  Congen'ital.  [Her'nt'a  Con- 
gen'itaJ]     Hernia  existing  at  birth. 

Hkr'nia  Crura'lis.*  ("Crural  Her- 
nia.") Femoral  hernia,  or  a  protrusion 
under  Poupart's  ligament.  The  passage 
through  which  the  h  m;a  descends  is 
variously  called  the  crural,  or  femoral, 
rinir.  and  crural  canal. 

Her'nia  Humora'lis.*  ("Humoral 
Hernia.")  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  or  swelled  testicle.  See  Or- 
chitis. 
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Her'nia,  In'gttinal.  [Her'nia  Ingui- 
na'lis.]  Bubonocele,  or  hernia  at  the 
groin.  It  is  termed  incomplete,  or  ob- 
lique, when  it  does  not  protrude  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  and  complete,  or 
direct,  when  it  passes  out  at  that  opening. 

Her'nia,  U.ubil'ical.  [Her'nia  Um- 
bilica'lis.]  Omphalocele,  or  exomphalos. 
Hernia  of  tha  bowels  at  the  umbilicus. 

Her'nia  Varico'sa.*  ("  Varicose  Her- 
nia.")    Another  name  for  Circocele. 

Herniaire.     See  Hernial. 

Her iil-al.  (Fr.  Herniaire,  eYne'eR', 
HsrniS,  eVne'a',  or  Hernieux,  eR'ne'uh'.) 
Be'on^ing  to  hernia. 

Hernie.     See  Hernia. 

Hernie  Ombilicale.  See  Hernia, 
Umbilical. 

Hernia.     See  Hernial. 

Hernieux.     See  Hernial. 

Her-ni-ot'o-my.  [Heniioto'mia ; 
from  her'nia.  an  I  reuJta,  to  ''cut."]  The 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

He-ro'ic.  [Hero'icus;  from  "pa>;, 
a  "hero."]  Applied  to  certain  remedies 
from  their  potency  or  severity. 

Her'peS,  e'ti*.*  [From  eprroy,  to 
"creep."]  Serpigo; or  Tetter;  a  skin-dis- 
ease in  which  little  itchy  vesicles  in- 
crease, spread,  and  cluster  together,  ter- 
minating in  furfuraceous  scales.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dialyses,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Her'pes  Cir-ci-na'tus.*  Ring- 
worm ;  also  called  Herpes  Serpigo 

Her'pes  Ex'e-dens.*  ("Corroding 
Herpes.")  A  species  of  herpes  in  which 
there  is  a  rapid  spreading  of  the  disease. 

Her'pes  Iiab-I-a'lis.*  ("Herpes  of 
the  Lip.")  A  form  of  herpes  attacking 
the  lips :  it  is  occasionally  diffused  on 
the  velum  and  palate. 

Her'pes  Ser-pi'g*©.*  Herpes  cir. 
einatus,  or  ringworm. 

Her'pes  Zos'ter.*  [See  Zoster.] 
Herpes  spreading  across  the  waist,  or 
thorax,  like  a  sash  or  sword-belt,  com- 
monly called  shingles. 

Her-pet'ic.  [Herpet'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  herpes,  or  tetter. 

Her-pet-i-for'mis.*  [From  her'pes, 
"tetter,"  or  "cutaneous  eruption."] 
Having  the  appearance  of  herpes. 

Her-pe-tog'ra-pnjr.  [Herpeto- 
gra'phia:  t'r  >m  her'pes,  "tetter,"  and 
yp'vh'o,  to  "describe."]  A  description  of 
herpes. 

Her-3>e-tfl>!'o-£y.  [Herpetolo'- 
gfia;  from  'tpTreroq,  ''reptile,"  and  Aoyos,  a 
"discourse."]  The  study  or  science  of 
reptiles,  theii  habits,  nature,  etc.     Also, 


a  dissertation  on  herpetic  diseases.  Se# 
Herpetic. 

Hes-per'i-ttin.  [From  hesperid'ium, 
the  "  orange."]  A  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  unripe  oranges. 

Hestern.  =  Hester' nus.*  "  Of  yester- 
day." 

Meier-a-caai'tBius.*  [From  hspog, 
"other,"  "  different,"  and  axavQa,  a 
"thorn."]  Having  different  spines,  or 
spinous  stipules,  one  of  which  is  straight, 
the  other  hooked. 

Heter-a-clel'phi-a.*  [From  erepog, 
"other,"  "different,"  and  d&A0db~,  a 
"brother."]  A  term  applied  to  the  union 
of  the  body  of  two  foetuses.  In  these 
cases,  one  foetus  generally  attains  its 
perfect  growth;  the  other  remains  un- 
developed or  acephalous,  maintaining  a 
parasitic  life  upon  its  brother. 

Het'er-a-de'ni-a,*  or  Heter-o-de'- 
ni-a.*  [From  erepog,  "different,"  and 
a6i)»,  a  "gland."]  A  heterologous  for- 
mation of  glandular  substance. 

Het-er-an'<irus.;i:  [From  trspoq, "  dif- 
ferent," and  di'ftp,  dvdpdg,  a  "man,"  or 
"male."]  Having  stamens  or  anthers 
of  different  form. 

Het-er-an  'thus.*  [From  crepo;,"  dif- 
ferent," and  (iijdo$,  a  "  flower."]  Having 
different  flowers. 

Het'er-o-car'pous.  [Heterocar'- 
pus:  from  erepog,  "different,"  and  Kapnog, 
"fruit."]     Bearing  different  fruits. 

Heter-o-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  trepog, 
"different,"  and  wbaXn,  the  "head."]  A 
monster-foetus  with  two  unequal  heads. 

Het-er-o-ehro'ni-a.*  [From  erepog, 
"different,"  and  7(fi6vog,  "time."]  A  de- 
viation from  the  normal  condition  of  a 
part,  consisting  in  the  development  of 
some  mass  or  tissue  at  a  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  health,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  developed. 

Het'er-o-cliite.  [Heteroc'litus ; 
from  erepog,  "different,"  and  /cXi'yco,  to 
"incline."]  Literally,  "anomalous,"  or 
"irregular."  Applied  to  plants  which 
have  the  sexes  separated. 

Het,er-o-g,a'mi-us,:|:  Het-er-og'a- 
mtis.*  [From  erepog,  "different,"  and 
ydim,  a  "marriage."]  Having  flowers, 
monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polyinmous. 

Heteroganglfata.     See  Zoology. 

Heter-o-ge'iie-ous.  [Heteroge'- 
neus;  from  'hepo;.  "different,"  and  yuo;, 
a  "kind."]    Of  different  or  opposite  kinds. 

Herer-o-la'II-a.*  [From  erepog,  "  dif- 
ferent," aqd  \a\><%  "speech."]  A  defect 
in  speech.     See  Heterophonia. 

Het-er-ol'o-bus.*  [From  Zr-poj, "  dif- 
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ferent,"  and  Xtf*,  a  "lobe."]  Applied 
to  plants,  oi-  parts  of  plants,  having 
one  [ual  Lobes. 

Het-er-ol'o-s-ous.  [Heterol'ogrus; 

from  crrpo,-,  "  different,"  and  Xoyoif  a 
" discourse,"  "  proportion,"  or  "rela- 
tion."] Applied  t'J  certain  formations, 
consisting  of  the  presence  of  a  solid  or 
fluid  substance  different  from  any  of  the 
solids  or  fluids  which  enter  into  the 
healthy  oompofiti  >n  of  the  body. 

Ilet-er-om'e-rus.*  [From  (rtpog,"  dif- 
ferent," and  n?pos,  a"  part,"  or  "portion."] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  different  por- 
tions.    See  Isomeuous. 

Het-er-o-me'tri-a.*  [From  hepog, 
"different,"  and  p.trpo.>,  a  "  measure."] 
A  variation  from  the  normal  condition 
of  a  part  with  respect  to  the  "  measure" 
or  quantity  of  material  which  it  contains. 

Het'er-o-mor'plioiis.  [Hetero- 
mor  plius;  from  zTqx>;,  u  different,"  and 
poppi,  "forui."]  Differing  in  form,  shape, 
or   external    appearance.     See   Isomor- 

r  spits, 

Het  er-o«ne'mus.s  [From  ercpog, 
"  different,"  and  vnpa,  a  "thread,"  or 
''fillet."]      Having  unequal  filaments. 

Met-er-op'a-tliy.  [Heteropa- 

tlit'a  ;  from  crcpog,  u  different,"  and  Tr.Wog, 
"affection."]  That  mode  of  treating 
diseases  by  which  a  morbid  condition  is 
removed,  by  inducing  a  different  or  oppo- 
site condition  to  supplant  it;  such,  for 
example,  as  resorting  to  cold  water  or 
refrigerating  medicines  to  get  rid  of  fever. 
The  opposite  of  Homoeopathy,  and,  so,  the 
same  as  Allopathy. 

Heter-o-pet'a-lus.*  [From  tripos, 
"different,"  and  irtraXov,  a  "petal."] 
Having  dissimilar  or  unequal  petals. 

Het  er-o-pho'ni-a. i:  [From  'irepo;, 
"different,"  and  6uvfi,  the  "voice."]  An 
abnormal  state  of  the  voice. 

Heter-o-pla'sI-a.:;:  [From  'trtpog, 
"  different,"  and  rrXuTg,  "formation,"  or 
"structure."]  The  increase  of  a  part 
by  the  addition  of  structural  elements 
different  from  those  of  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

Het-er-op'o-dus.*  [From  trepog, 
"different,"  and  irovg,  a  "foot."]  Having 
feet  different  (from  the  other  orders).  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  { Heterop' oda) 
to  an  order  of  MoUusca  Gasteropoda. 

Het-er-op'te-rus.*  [From  Inpog, 
"different."  and  -nrzpov,  a  "win?."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  { Heterop' tera) 
to  a  section  ol  Henuptera,  in  which  the 
elytra  are  membranous  only  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 
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Het'cr-o-rliy  n  <*lius,--:  Het-er-o- 
ros'tris.*     [From     'trtpoq,     "different," 

and  pi>y\.og,  a  "  beak,"  rot'ft  um,  a  "  beak."] 
Having  different  beaks. 

Het'er-o-ste'mo-nuK.:-  [From  'hepog, 
"different,"    and    arf,p.(oi>,    a    "stamen."] 

Having  dissimilar  stamens. 

Het-er-ot'ro-pous.     [Heterot'ro- 

pnsj  from  'ertpo;,  "different,"  and  rpoirog, 
"  manner."]  Applied  to  the  embryo  of 
a  plant  when  it  lies  across,  the  hilu.n. 

Heter-o-typ'I-a.*  [From  crepog, 
"different,"  and  rmg,  a  "type."]  A 
variation  from  the  normal  condition, 
by  the  production  of  a  mass  in  a  part 
differing  in  type  from  the  remaining 
structure  of  the  part. 

Heu-clie'ra.1-  Alum-root.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Heucltera  Americana. 

Hex'a-g-on.  [Hexago'num :  from 
?£,  "six,"  and  ywW*,  an  "angle."]  A 
plane  figure  having  six  equal  angles  and 
sides. 

Hex-ag'o-nal.  [llcxag'onus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  hexagon. 

Ifiex-air  yii-ous.  or  Hex-a-gyn'i- 
ous.  [Hexagyii'ius;  from  ef,  "  six," 
and  ywfi,  a  "woman,"  or  "female.'"] 
Having  six  pistils.  Applied  to  a  Lin- 
n»an  order. 

Hex-a-he'dral.  [Hexatie'drus.] 
Belonging  to  a  hexahedron. 

Hex-a-tie'dron.  [Hexabe'drnm; 
from  'r£,  "  six."  and  cfya,  a  "  base.'"]  A 
regular  solid  figure  bounded  by  six  equal 
sides  :  a  cube. 

Mex-an'dri-a.*  [From  f£,  "six," 
and  aviip,  dv6pog,  a  "man,"  or  "male."] 
The  sixth  class  of  the  Linnsean  system 
of  plants,  including  those  which  have 
six  equal  stamens  in  each  flower. 

Hex-an'drous,  or  Hex-an'drl- 
ous.  [Hexan 'drius.]  Having  six 
equal  stamens.     See  Hexandria. 

Hex-an  'gu-lar.  [Hexangula'ris ; 
from  'r%,  "  six,"  and  an'yulus,  an  "  angle."] 
Having  six  angles.   • 

Hex-a-pet'a-lous.  [Hexapet'a- 
lus;  from  iff,  "six,"  and  rcraXov,  a  "pet- 
al."]     Having  six  petals. 

Hex-a-phyl'lous.  [Hexapliyl'o 
lus :  from  rf,  "  six,"  and  <pv\\ov,  a  "  leaf."] 
Having  six  leaves. 

Hex-ap'o-diis.*  [From  if,  "  six," 
and  Trovg,  a  "foot."]  Hiving  six  feet. 
Applied  particularly  to  insects. 

Hex-ap'te-rous.  [Hexap'terus; 
from  r£,  "six,"  and  vripo-y,  a  "wing."] 
Provided  with  six  wings. 

Hex-a-sep'a-lus.*    [From  'e\,  "six," 
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and  sep'alum,  a  "sepal."]  Composed  of 
six  sepals. 

Hex-a-sper'mus.*  [From  f£,  "six," 
and  a-ntpixa,  a  "  seed.'']    Having  six  seeds. 

Hex-a-ste'mo-nus.*  [From  e£, 
"six*'  and  arfi^v,  a  "  stamen."]  Having 
six  stamens.     Sec  Hexandrous. 

Hex'is.*  [Gr.  t£tj ;  from  txv,  to 
"have,"  to  "have  one's  self,"  or  to 
"be."]  The  same  as  habit  of  body.  See 
Diathesis. 

Hi-a'tus  Fal-lo'pi-i.*  [From  hi'o, 
hia'tum,  to  "gape."]  An  opening  in  the 
tympanum,  named  from  Fallopius. 

Hibernaculum.     See  Hybernacu- 

J,UM. 

Hibiscus  Moschatus.  See  Abel- 
mo  sen  us. 

Hiccough,  Hiccup.  See  Singultus. 

Hid'den  Seiz'ure.  A  term  used  by 
M.  Hall  for  such  a  paroxysm  in  convulsive 
diseases,  as  may  have  been  unobserved, 
because  occurring  in  the  night,  or  away 
from  the  patient's  home  and  friends,  or 
limited  to  the  deeply-seated  muscles. 

HI-ttro'a.*  [From  I6p ';,  "sweat."] 
The  term  given  by  Sauvages  and  Vogel 
to  eczema,  or  heat  eruption. 

Hi-dro'des.*  [From  ldp:os,  "sweat."] 
Full  of  sweat;  sweaty. 

Hl-dron'o-sus.*  [From  \bp^,"  sweat," 
and  vooog,  a  "disease."]  See  Anglicus 
Sudor. 

Hl-drop-e-de'sis.*  [From  ISp^s, 
" sweat,"  and  ir^ijo-ij,  a  "spring."]  Ex- 
cessive sweating. 

Hidropyretus.     See  Hydronosus. 

Hid-ror-rhce'a.*  [From  idpw, 
"sweat,"  and  />eo>,  to  "flow."]  Profuse 
sweating. 

Hi-dro'sis.*  [From  ISpais,  ISpoirog, 
"sweat."]     The  condition  of  sweating. 

Hi-drot'ic.  [Hidrot'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  Causing  sweat;  sudorific; 
diaphoretic. 

Hi-drot-o-poe'ia,*  Hi-drot-o- 

poi-e'sis.*  [From  Idpajg,  "sweat,"  and 
Ttoiio),  to  "make."]  Excretion  of  the 
sweat. 

Hi-er-an'o-sos. ;  [From  lepog,  "holy," 
and  voaog,  " disease."]  Morbus  Sa'cer. 
An  ancient  term  for  "epilepsy." 

Hi'er-a  Pi'cra.*  [From  kpog,  "  holy," 
and  Ttacpds,  "bitter."]  A  name  applied 
to  Puhis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 

If ifth-mo-ri-a  1111  m  An'trum.---  A 
cavity  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
described  by  Highmore ;  otherwise  called 
the  Antrum  majcillse,  or  A.  maxillare. 

Hi-lif'er-us.*  [From  hi'lum,  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Having  hila. 


Hilon.     See  Hilum. 

Hi'lum,*  plural  Hila.  Sometimes 
improperly  written  Hi' lus.  (Fr.  Hilon, 
e'i6N°'.)  The  point  of  attachment  of  a 
seed  to  its  seed-vessel,  or  receptacle  by 
which  it  obtains  its  nourishment;  the 
umbilicus  of  the  seed. 

Hi'lus  IJ-e-na'lis.*  [From  Wen, 
the  "spleen."]  The  concave  part  of  the 
spleen. 

Hip.     See  Coxa. 

Hip-Rath.     See  Semicupium. 

Hip-Ber'ries.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Rosa  canina. 

Hip- Joint  Disease.  See  Coxalgia. 

Hip'-Tree.     The  Rosa  canina. 

Hip-po-cam'pus.*  [From  imrdica//- 
tto;,  a  small  marine  animal  with  a  head 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  horse.]  The 
small  animal  named  the  sea-horse. 

Hippocam'pus  Major,  *  called 
also  €or'nu  Am-mo'nis.*  A  large 
white  curved  body  in  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Hippocam'pus  Mi'nor.*  A  small 
eminence  of  white  substance  in  the  pos- 
terior cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain. 

Hippocastanacese,*  hip-po-kas-ta- 
na'she-e,  or  Hippocastaneay-  hip-po- 
kas-ta'ne-e.  [From  Hippocas'  tannm,  the 
specific  name  of  the  "horse-chestnut."] 
A  name  given  by  some  botanists  to  a 
natural  order  of  plants.     See  Sapinda- 

CEjE. 

Hip'po-co-ry'za.*  [From  "nrnos,  the 
"horse,"  and  «o/v>,  "inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils."] 
Applied  to  coryza  in  horses,  such  as 
occurs  in  farcy  or  glanders :  likewise  to 
the  same  affection  in  cattle,  etc.  It  is 
also  termed  Hippomyoca.     See  Farcy. 

Hippocrateacese,*hip-po-kra-te-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Hippocra'tea,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes'  Sleeve.  [Man'ica 
Hippoc'ratis.]  A  name  given  to  a 
conical-shaped  strainer  of  linen  or  flan- 
nel. 

Hip-po-crat'ic.  [Hippocrat'i- 
eus.]     Belonging  to  Hippocrates. 

Hippocratic  Countenance.  See 
Facies  Hippocratica. 

Hippocraticese,*  hip-po-kra-tish'- 
e-e.  The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants.     See  Hippocratea- 

CE.E. 

Hip  po-lifh.  [Hippol'ithns;  from 

"itzito;,  a  "  horse,"  and  Xidog,  a  "  stone."] 
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The  Bezoar  equinum ;  a  concretion  in 
the  gall-bladder,  or  intestines,  of  the 
h  <r  e. 

If  ip-pol'o-gry.  [Hippolo'g-ia;  from 
"nmoi,  a  "horse,"  and  A6yo>,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  term  for  a  dissertation  on 
the  horse;  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  horse. 

Mip-po-myx'a.1-  [From  Imrog.  a 
" horse,"  and  ^a,  "mucus."]  The  same 
as  Hippocortza,  which  see. 

3Iipv|>o-no-soI'o-s,y.  [Mij»j>»no- 
sftlo'gia.]  The  same  as  Hippopatiiol- 
OGY,  which  see. 

Hip'po-path-o-logr'I-cal.  [Hip- 
popatholo§?'icus.]  Belonging  to  hip- 
p  >pathology. 

Hip'po-pa-thol'o-g^.  [Hippo- 
pntholo'^'ia;  from  hncog,  a  "  horse," 
■ni%;,  "disease,"  and  Auyos,  a  "dis- 
course."] That  branch  of  general  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the 
horse. 

Hip-pos-te-ol'o-gy.  [Hipposte- 
olo'gia;  from  rnro;,  a  " horse,"  and  octte- 
o\oyia,  a  "  treatise  upon  bones."]  A 
treatise  on  the  bones  of  the  hor-e;  that 
branch  of  Comparative  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  skeleton  of  the  horse. 

Hip-pot'o-my.  [Hippoto'mia; 
from  ?7r>T0j,  a  "horse,"  and  ts^ci),  to 
"cut."]  The  anatomy,  or  dissection,  of 
the  h  >rse. 

Hip-pu'rate.  [Hippu'ras,  a'^'s.] 
A  combination  of  hippuric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Hip-pu'ric.  [Hippu'ricus;  from 
"mru;,  a  "horse,"  and  ovpov,  "urine."] 
Applied  to  an  acid  found  plentifully 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow, 
and  in  that  of  the  JJlianiinivora  gene- 
rally. 

Hip' pus.*  [Gr.  tTnro;,  a  "horse,"  also, 
an  "affection  of  the  eyelids."]  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyelid,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  wink,-  so  called,  it 
is  said,  because  the  lid  goes  up  and 
down,  like  a  mm  on  horseback. 

Hip'pti?  Pu-pil'lae.*  ("Hippusof 
the  Pupil.")  A  tremulous  condition  of 
the  iris,  atten  led  with  alternate  contrac- 
tims  and  dilatations  of  the  pupil.  , 

Hir'caie.  [Hjr'cas,  a'ri«.]  A  com- 
bination of  hirsis  icid  with  a  base. 

alir'cic,  or  I5ir-ciai'ic.  [Hircin'i- 
ciii.]  Apolied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
th:i  fit  of  the  goat. 

'  I55r'i»iii,  or  Hir'cine.     [Hirci'na; 
fro  11  k'r'cus,  the  "male  goat."]      A  pe- 
culiar substance  found  in  the  fat  of  the 
goat,  and  on- which  its  strong  odor  de- 
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pends.  It  yields  by  saponification  the 
kireic,  or  hircinic,  acid. 

Ilir-vin  inais.  [From     hir'cus,    a 

"male  goat."]  The  strong  odor,  pecu- 
liar to  the  human  axilla,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  male  goat.  • 

B  i  ir'sutc.  [Hirsu'tus.]  Hairy ; 
rough;  shaggy. 

Hirsuties,*  hir-su'she-ez.  [From 
hirsu'tus,  "hairy."]  A  disease  in  which 
hair  grows  in  morbid  excess  or  on  a  part 
where  it  is  unnatural. 

Hir-ti-flo'riis.:;:  [From     hiv'tus, 

"hairy,"  andyfo*,  a  "flower."]  Having 
hairy  flowers. 

Mir'tus."*"  [Contraction  of  hirsu'tus, 
"hairy,"  or  "shaggy."]  Rough-haired; 
hairy. 

Hirud.  =  Him' do* or hiru' dines*  A 
"leech,  or  leeches." 

Kfi-ru-di-for'mis.*  [From  hiru'do, 
a  "horse-leech."]  Resembling  the  leech. 
Applied  by  Latreille,  in  the  neuter  plural 
(Hirudifor'mia),  to  an  order  of  animals. 

Hi-ra'do,  &inis.*  [From  hau'rio,  to 
"drink  up"?]  A  genus  of  worms,  or 
worm-like  animals,  belonging  to  the 
class  Anellata  (or  Anellides).  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (Brit.  Ph.)  of  the 
Sanyuisuga  medicinalis  (Fr.  Sanysue, 
soNG,sii'),  the  Hirudo  medicinalis. 

Hiru'do  Me-di^-I-na'lis.*  The 
European  leech,  an  animal  much  em- 
ployed for  local  depletion.  It  will  draw 
nearly  a  half  an  ounce  of  blood.  The 
American  leech,  or  Hiru'do  deco'ra,  does 
not  make  so  deep  an  incision  as  the 
European,  and  draws  less  blood. 

His'pid.  [His'pidus.]  Having 
bristles;  bristly. 

Hfe-pid-u-la'tus.*  [From  hispid' u- 
lus,  the  diminutive  of  his'pidus,  "rough," 
"bristly."]     In  a  slight  degree  rough. 

His-pid-u-lo'sus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  stiff  hairs. 

His-to-di-al'y-sis.*  [From  ltrr6g,  a 
"web,"  or  "tissue,"  and  StaXvatg,  a  "dis- 
solution."] A  resolution  of  organic  tex- 
ture. 

His-to-di-a-lyt'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  hixtodiah/sis. 

His-to-g,e-net'ie.  [Histogrenet'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  histogeny:  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  organic  tex- 
tures. 

His-to&'e-ny.  [Mistog-en'esis; 

from  urr6g,  a  "  web,"  or  "tissue,"  and  yciHo, 
to  "be  born."]  The  origin  or  formation 
of  organic  tissue. 

His-to-grapSi'i-eus.*  Belonging  to 
histography. 
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His-tog'ra-phy.  [Misiogra'phia; 

from  iarug,  a  "wo/"  or  ** tissue,"  and 
ypu^oj,  to  "  write. "J  A  deseriptiun  of  the 
organic  tissues. 

His-to-log'i-cal.  [Histolog'icus.] 
Belonging  to  histology. 

His-tol'o-gy.  [Histolo'gia;  from 
lotos,  a  "web,"  or  "tissue/'  and  Aoyo?,  a 
"discourse."]  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  minute  structure  and  composition 
of  the  different  textures  of  organized 
bodies. 

Mis-ton'o-my.  [Histono'mia; 

from  1<tt6;,  a  "web,"  or  "tissue,"  and 
p6fioi,  a  "law."]  History  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  organic  tissues. 

His-tot'o-my.  [Histoto'niia;  from 
lords,  a  "web,"  or  "tissue,"  and  r^w, 
to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  organic  tis- 
sues. 

His-tri-on'ic.  [From  his'trio,  a 
"play-actor."]  A  term  applied  by  Ger- 
man writers  to  affections  of  the  muscles 
of  expression,  inducing  spasms  raid  para- 
lysis. 

Hive  Syr'up.  A  syrup  prepared  as 
a    remedy    for    croup.      See    Syr  up  us 

SCILL^E  COMPOSITUS. 

Hives,  hivz.  A  popular  name  for  the 
croup.  It  is  also  applied  to  different 
species  of  rash, 

Hoarseness.     See  Raucedo. 

Hoary.  See  Glaucus,  and  Inca- 
nous. 

Hoffmann's  An'o-dyne  Uq'uor. 
[Hoffman 'ni  Liq'nor  Aiiocl'ynus.j 
See  Spiritus  ^Etheris  Compositus. 

Hog's  X^ard.  See  Adeps  Suillus, 
and  Axungia  Porcina. 

Mol-o-car'pns.*  [From      o\og, 

"whole,"  or  "entire,"  and  KapTrog, 
"fruit."]     Having  entire  fruit-capsules. 

Hol-o-pei/a-lus.*  [From     o\o$, 

"whole,"  or  "entire,"  and  ttstoXov,  a 
"petal."]     Having  entire  petals. 

Ilomaliacese,*  ho-ina-le-a'she-c. 
[From  Homa'lium,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  of  which  are  tropical. 

Horn 'berg's  Phos'pho-rns.  Mu- 
riate of  lime,  which,  on  being  reduced 
hv  heat  to  a  vitreous  mass,  Homberg 
fovini  to  emit  a  phosphoric  light,  when 
struck  by  a  hard  body. 

Hom-berg's  Py-roph'o-rns.  A 
mixture  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Home-Siekness.    See  Nostalgia. 

Hom'i-eltie.  [Homici'rtiiim;  from 


tlo'mo,    "  man, 


and    ae'do,    to 
22 


kill."] 


The  killing  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
by  accident,  in  distinction  from  that 
done  in  malice,  with  set  purpose;  man- 
slaughter, chance-medley,  etc. 

Homo-,  [From      cfxdg,     "equal," 

"same."]  A  prefix  denoting  equality, 
or  sameness. 

Ho«moe-o-mor'ijfins.*  [From 

Ofioiog,  "like,"  and  i*ofxjjri}  "form."]     Hav- 
*ing  a  similar  form. 

Ho-inoe-o-path'ic.  [Homoeo- 

path'ieus.]  Belonging  to  homoeop- 
athy. 

Homceopathie.    See  Homceopathy. 

l£o-m«e-op'a-thy.  [Homceopa- 
thi'a;  from  bfxotog,  "like,"  ;  nd  nados, 
"disease."]  (Fr.  Homctopalhie,  o'maV- 
pa'te'.)  A  doctrine  proptunred  by 
Hahnemann,  professing  to  cure  diseases 
l>y  the  action  of  infinitesimal  doses  of 
medicines,  of  a  quality  to  excite  in  the 
healthy  a  disease  similar  to  that  which 
is  to  be  cured. 

Ho-moe-o'sis.*  [From  ofiotog,  "like."] 
Assimilation. 

Homogangliata.     See  Zoology. 

Ho-mo-ge-ne'i-ty.  [Homogene'i- 
tas,  a'//*.]     Homogeneousness. 

Ho-mo-ge'ne-ous.  [Hoinoge'ne- 
ks:  ircm  epos,  "equal,"  "  same,"  and  yi  oq, 
a  "kind."]  Of  the  same  kind  or  quality 
throughout. 

Ko-mol'o-goiis.  [Komol'ogus; 
from  bfjiog,  "equal,"  "same,"  and  Aoyoj, 
a  "discouise, '  also,  "relation,"  "ana- 
logy," "ratio,"  or  "proportion."]  Ap- 
plied to  things  of  the  sane  essential 
nature,  however  different  in  foim  or 
name,  in  different  animal  bodies.  See 
Homology. 

Homologne,  hf  m'o-log.  [Homol'- 
ognm:  fr<  m  the  same.]  A  lerm  applied 
to  a  part  of  vn  animal  whi<  h  conesponds 
t  >  mother  part  in  a  diffeient  animal,  or 
to  a  different  portion  of  the  same  ani- 
mal.    See  next  article. 

Mo-mol  o-gry  [Homolo'gia:  fr<  m 
the  same],  or  Ko-mol  c-gies,  Boc'- 
trine  of.  That  branch  of  anatomical 
science  which  investigates  the  corre- 
spondence of  parts  and  of  plan  in  the 
construction  of  animals. 

1.  Special  Homology  relates  to  the 
correspondence  of  parts  in  different 
animals.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is 
the  homologue  of  the  arm  in  a  man,  or 
of  the  fore-leg  of  a  horse. 

2.  Serial  Homology  relates  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  parts  in  the  same  ani- 
mal. Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the 
homologue,  in  one  segment  of  its  body, 
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of  the  re^  of  the  bird  in  another  seg- 
ment. 

'£.  General  Homology  relates  to  corre- 
spondencies of  parts  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ideal  archetype  pf  the  verte- 
brate skeleton.  Thus,  the  arm  is  the 
diverging  appendage  of  its  segment;  the 
supra-occipital  bone  is  the  neural  spine; 
the  ex-occipital  bone,  or  condyloid  part 
of  the  occipital  b  mc,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, is  the  nenrapophyai*. 

Hoin-o-mor  phous.  [Homomor'- 
plius:  from  bfxo;,  "equal,"  "same,"  and 
uoppn,  "form."]  Having  the  same  form. 
See  Heteromorphus. 

Ilo-iiioii  >  -inous  [from  o/idy,  "same," 
and  wo^a,  a  ''name"],  and  Ho-mo-ty'- 
pal  [see  Homotype].  These  terms  de- 
n  »te,  in  Anatomy,  a  correlation  of  parts: 
the  frontal  bone  is  the  homonym  or  ho- 
motype of  the  super-occipital  bone,  the 
humerus  of  the  femur,  etc.  It  is  the 
aim  of  serial  homology  to  determine  ho- 
monymous or  homotypal  relations.  See 
Homology. 

Hoin-o-pet'a-lus.*  [From  cu%, 
''equal,"  "same,"  and  ttztoKov,  a  "petal."] 
Applie  I  to  fljwers  in  which  the  petals 
are  alike. 

Hom-o-phyl'lus.*  [From     buog, 

"equal,"  "samj,"  and  <pv\\os,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  loaves  or  leaflets  all  alike. 

Ho-mop  ior-ous.  [Homop'terus; 
from  bjio;,  "equal/1  •'same,"  and  nrcpov,  a 
"wing."]  A  term  applied  to  a  section 
of  hemioterous  insects,  having  elytra 
of  the  same  consistence  throughout,  and 
almost  similar  to  the  win^s. 

Ho-mot'ro-p»us,  or  Ilo-mot'ro- 
pal.  [Homoi'ropus;  from  cudg, 
"equal,"  "same,"  and  rpsTrco,  to  "turn."] 
Applied  to  the  embryo  when  it  has  the 
lame  direction  as  the  seed. 

Hom'o-type.  [Homot'ypus;  from 
bfxi;,  '*  equal,"  "  same,"  and  rv-og,  "  form," 
or  "nature."]  A  term  employed  by 
Owen  for  a  repeated  part  in  the  seg- 
ments of  the  same  skeleton. 

Honey.  [31  si,  Mel 'lis.]  A  sweet 
substance  collected  fr  >m  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  by  the  A' pis  Mellif'ica,  or 
Honey-Bee. 

Honey-Dew.  A  sweetish  substance 
secreted  and  deposited  upon  the  leaves 
of  plants  by  the  Aphides,  a  genus  of 
small  insects  popularly  called  plant-lice. 

Hoop'er's  Pills.  A  nostrum  which 
has  been  extensively  used  as  a  purgative 
and  emmenagogue.  See  Pilule  Aloes 
et  Myrrhs. 

Hooping-cough.     See  Pertussis. 
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Hop.  The  Humulus  lupulus ;  also,  the 
bro<t<u,   or    floral    leaves,   of   the    same. 

See  Humulus. 

Hopital,  ovpe  tal'.  The  French  term 
for  Hospital,  which  see. 

Hoquet,  ho'ka'.  The  French  term 
for  "  hiccup."     See  Singultus. 

Hor-de-a'ceous.  [Mordea'eeus; 
from  hor'deum,  "  barley."]  Of  the  nature 
of  barley;  resembling  barley. 

Hor'de-i  IHs'ti-chi  Sein'X-na.* 
("Seeds  of  the  Hordeum  Distichon.*') 
See  Hordeum. 

Hor'de-i  Seni'i-na.*  ("Seeds  of 
Barley.")  Pearl  Barley;  the  grains  of 
the  Hordeum  Distichon,  or  common  bar- 
ley, deprived  of  the  husk  or  skin.     See 

HORDETM. 

Hor'de-I-for'inis.*  [From  hor'de- 
um, "barley."]     Formed  like  barley. 

Horde-in.  [Hordei'na;  from  hor'- 
deum, "barley."]  A  peculiar  substance 
found  in  barley,  allied  to  starch,  but 
constituting  a  distinct  substance. 

Hor-de'o-lum.*  [Diminutive  of 
hor'deum,  "barley."]  A  small,  highly- 
inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid:  popularly,  a  stye. 

Hor'de-um.*  Barley.  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natural 
order  Graminacese.  Also,  the  Pharina- 
copceial  name  ||  of  the  seeds  of  Hor'deum 
dis'tichon,  or  barley. 

Hor'deum  »is'ti-chon.*  The 
French  barley-plant. 

Hor'deum  Vul-g-a're.*  The  Scotch, 
or  common,  barley-plant. 

Hore'hound.  The  Marrubium  vul- 
gare. 

Hore'hound  Tea.  Prepared  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  the  Marrubium  vid- 
f/are,  or  white  horehound,  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water. 

Hor.  in  term.  =  Ho'  ris  interme'diis.* 
"At  the  intermediate  hours"  between 
what  has  been  ordered  at  stated  times. 

Ho-ri'zon.  [From  bpifav,  the  present 
participle  of  cpi£&>,  to  "bound."]  The 
great  circle  dividing  the  heavens  from 
the  earth,  and  forming  the  boundary  to 
our  sight. 

Hor-i-zon'tal.  [Horisonta'lis.] 
Parallel  with  the  horizon:  on  a  level. 

Horn'blende.  A  mineral  of  darlo 
green  or  black  color,  abounding  in  oxide 
of  iron  and  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  seveml  of  the  trap  rocks. 

Horn  Pock.  A  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  a  form  of  Variola,  in  which 
the  pimples  are  imperfectly  suppurating, 
ichorous,  or  homy,  and  semi-transparent 
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Hor'ri-dus.*  [From  hor'ror,  a 
"shivering  or  quaking  from  fear  or 
cold. "J  Shivering  with  cold.  Applied  to 
a  fever,  etc. 

Hor-ri-pi-la'tiou.  [Horripila'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  hor'reo,  to  "have  one's 
hair  stand  on  end,"  to  "shiver,"  or 
"tremble,"  and  pi'lus,  the  "hair."]  A 
sensati  n  of  creeping,  or  as  if  each  hair 
were  stiff  and  erect,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  often  a  symptom  of  the 
approach  of  fever. 

Hor'ror,  o'r/s.*  [From  hor'reo,  to 
"shake  from  cold."]  A  shivering,  or 
cold  fit. 

Horse-Ches'nut.  The  fruit  of  the 
jE  i' cuius  Hipp  ocas' t  a  num. 

Horse-3Iiut.  The  common  name  of 
the  Monar'da  puncta'ta. 

Horse-Radish.  The  common  name 
of  the  Cochlea' Ha  armora'cia. 

Hor-tic'o-lus.;'  [From  hor'tus,  a 
"garden,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."] 
Growing  in  a  garden. 

Hor'tus  Sie'cus.*  (Literally,  a  " dry 
garden.")  A  herbarium,  or  collection  of 
dried  plants. 

Hor.  un.  spatio  =  Ho'ree  uni'us 
spa'tio*     "At  the  end  of  an  hour." 

Hos'pi-tal.  [Hospita'lium ;  from 
hos'pes,  a  u  host ;"  also,  a  "  guest."] 
(Fr.  Hopital,  o'pe'tal'.)  Originally,  a 
place  for  exercising  hospitality  towards 
strangers,  or  the  sick  and  poor.  A  chari- 
table establishment  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  and  for  their  lodgment  and  mainte- 
nance during  treatment:  an  infirmary. 

Hos'pital  Fever.  [Fe'bris  Noso- 
comials.] A  fever  peculiar  to  the 
inmates  of  a  hospital,  from  their  con- 
dition and  circumstances. 

Hos'pital  Gangrene.  [G-aii- 
graVna  Xosocomia'lis.]  A  severe 
and  peculiar  species  of  humid  gangrene, 
combined  with  phagedenic  ulceration  of 
a  highly  infectious  nature. 

Houblon,  hoo'blox0'.  The  French 
term  for  the  "hop."     See  Humulus. 

Hour-Glass  Con-trae'tioii.  An 
irregular  and  transverse  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  hour-glass. 

II.  S.,  or  Hor.  som.  =  Ho'rd  som'ni.% 
"Just  before  going  to  sleep." 

lltiile,  wel.  The  French  term  for 
"oil."     See  Oleum,  and  Oru. 

Hum'bold-tite.  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  a  urinary  calculus. 

Hu-mec'tant.  [Humec' tans:  from 
humec'to,  humecta'tum,  to  "make  moist."] 


Rendering  moist;  moistening.  The  same 
as  Diluent. 

Hu-mec-ta'tion.      [Humecta'tio* 

o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  moist. 

Hu'me-ral.  [Humera'lis ;  from 
hu'merus,  the  "arm,"  or  "shoulder,"] 
Belonging  to  the  humerus  :  brachial. 

Hu'me-rus,*gen.  Hu'me-ri.  [From 
oj/xOj,  the  "shoulder."]  (Fr.  Epaule, 
a'pol'.)  Originally,  the  "shoulder."  In 
Anatomy,  the  brachium,  or  arm  proper, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow;  also,  the 
long  bone,  or  Os  humeri  itself.  In  Orni- 
thology, the  first  portion  of  the  superior 
extremity  supporting  the  wing. 

Hume's  Test.  A  test  for  arsenious 
acid,  consisting  of  the  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver.  If  solutions  of  these  sub- 
stances be  mixed,  a  yellow  arsenite  of 
silver  is  precipitated,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  remains  in  solution. 

Humour  Aqueuse,  u  muR'  avkuz'. 
The  French  term  for  Aqueous  Humor, 
which  see. 

Hii'mic.  [Hu'micus:  from  hu'mus, 
the  "  ground."]  Pertaining  to  the  ground, 
or  earth.  The  same  as  Geic.  Applied 
to  an  acid  found  in  earth. 

Hu'mi-fuse.  [Humifu'sus;  from 
hu'mus,  the  "ground,"  and  fu'sus, 
"  spread,"  or  "  lying  along."]  A  botanical 
term  which  signifies  "running  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground." 

Humi-lis.  [From    hu'mus,    the 

"ground."]  Mean:  humble;  dwarfish. 
Applied  to  plants  which  grow  close  to 
the  ground. 

Humiriaceae,*  hu-me-re-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America.  It  includes  the  Hu- 
mir'ium,  which  produces  Balsam  of  Umiri, 
resembling  copaiva  in  properties. 

Hu'mor.  [Humor,  o'r?'*.]  Moist- 
ure, or  sap.  Any  fluid  of  the  body 
other  than  the  blood. 

Humor,  Aqueous.  See  Aqueous 
Humor. 

Humor,  Vitreous.  See  Vitreous 
Humor. 

Hu'mo-ral.  [Humora'lis;  from 
hu'mor,  "moisture,"  or  "humor."]  Be- 
longing to  the  humors  of  the  body. 

Humoral  Pa-tool'o-gy.  A  sys- 
tem in  medicine  which  attributed  all 
diseases  to  morbid  changes  in  the  humors, 
or  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  as- 
signing any  influence  to  the  state  of  the 
solids. 

Ilu-mor  io.     [Humor'icus;    from 
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hu'mnr.  "moisture,"  or  "humor."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  sound  produced  by  percus- 
sion on  the  stomach  when  distended 
with  air  and  fluid. 

Hum u-1  in.  [lliimiili'na.]  Thenar 
cotic  principle  of  the  Hu'm*tu*  lu'pului. 

Hu'iiiu-lus.  Hops.  The  Pharma- 
oopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  strobiles 
of  the  Hit' nmliis  In'pulua. 

If  u  nut lus  L,u'pii-liis.:;:  (Fr.  Hon- 
blon,  botfblbw'.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop.  which  is  both  a  tonic  and 
hypnotic. 

Hn'mm.*  Vegetable  mould;  woody 
fibre  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Hanger.     See  Fames. 

Kusk.  See  Glume,  Involucre,  and 
Siliqua. 

Hux'ham's  (hux'amz)  Tinc'ture 
of  Bark.  The  same  as  Tinctura  Cin- 
chont.+:  Composita,  which  see. 

Hy-a-li'nus.*  [From  va\og,  "  glass."] 
Transpar  nt,  like  glass  :  hy'aline. 

Hya-li-peii'nis.*  [From  va\os, 
"glass,"  and  pen' na,  a  "wing."]  The 
same  as  Hyalopterus. 

Hyalitis,  i  Us.     See  Hvaloiditis. 

HVa-l»-dec  cry-sis.*  [FromwaX-^, 
"glassy,"  and  exploit,  a  "flowing  out."] 
Escape  of  part  of  the  vitreous  body  or 
humor. 

Hy-a-lode-o-ma-la'ci-a*  ( -ma-la' - 
she-a).  "  [From  va\-o6ns,  "  glassy,"  and 
fiaXcvcia,  "  Softness."]  A  softening  of  the 
vitreous  body. 

Hy-a-lo'de-o-mal-a-co'sis.*  The 
progress  of  hydodeomafacia. 

Hy-a-lo'd<es.*  [From  va\oif  "glass."] 
Glassy. 

Hy'a-loid.  [Hyaloi'des:  from va\o$, 
"glass,"  and  eibs,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling glass  ;  transparent. 

Ely  a lo id  Mem'brane.  [Mem- 
bra'na  Hyaloi'des.]  '  The  extremely 
delicate  membrane  of  the  eye  whose 
numerous  cells  contain  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor. 

Hy-a-loi- ill  tis,  Idis*  [From  hya- 
loi'des, "hyaloid."]  Inflammation  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane. 

Hy-a-lop'te-rus.*  [From  va\og, 
"  glass,"  and  nrepo;,  a  "  wing."]  A  term 
applied  to  insects  having  transparent 
wings  :  hyalop'terous. 

Hy-a-lo-sper'mus.*  [From  va\o;, 
"  glass,"  and  irr^M,  a  "  seed."]  Having 
transparent  seeds :  hyalosper'mous. 

Hy-ber-nac'u-lum.*       [From     hy- 
ber'na,  "winter  quarters,"  or  a  "winter- 
ing   place."]     An    organic   body    which 
springs  from  the  surface  of  a  plant,  in 
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order  to  protect  the  new  shoot  which  it 
incases  from  injury. 

Ily-ber'ual.  [Myber'nus;  from 
hyber'no,  hyberna'tum,  to  "winter."] 
Belonging  to  winter. 

H5'ber-iiat-iiig>.  [Hybernans; 
from  the  same.]      Passing  the  winter. 

Hy-ber-na'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
The  state  of  torpor  or  winter-sleep  pe- 
culiar to  certain  animals. 

Hybrid.  [Hyb'rida,  or  Hy'bris, 
idos  ;  from  5  Ipig,  "  mongrel."]  ( Fr.  Metis, 
mates'.)  The  offspring  of  two  different 
species  of  animals  or  plants.  As  an  ad- 
jective it  signifies  "mongrel." 

Hydartlirosis.  See  Hydrarthrosis. 

Hydartlirus.     See  Hvdrarthrus. 

Hy-dat  id.  [Hyd'atis,  idis  ;  from 
vdarig,  a  "vesicle"  (from  vdu>p,  "water").] 
A  small  vesicular  tumor,  containing  a 
watery  fluid ;  also,  a  genus  of  the  Ento- 
zoa,  formed  of  a  membrane  containing  a 
water-like  fluid.     See  Aquula. 

Hydatidodes.     See  Hydatidosus. 

Hy-dat-I-do-i'des.*  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  "hydatid,"  and  eldo;,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  hydatid. 

Hy-dat-I-do'nia,  atis*  [From  hyd'- 
atis, a  "hydatid."]  A  tumor  containing 
hydatids. 

Hy-dat-i-do'sis.*  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  "vesicle,"  or  "hydatid."]  The  for- 
mation of  hydatidoma. 

Hy-dat-I-do'sus.*  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  "vesicle,"  or  "hydatid."]  Having,  or 
full  of,  hydatids. 

Hy-dat-i-for'mis.*  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  "vesicle,"  or  "hydatid."]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  hydatid :  hydat'i- 
form. 

Hyd-a-tigr'e-niis.*  [From  vSari$,  a 
"vesicle,"  and  ysvta,  to  "be  born."]  Pro- 
ceeding from  a  hydatid. 

Hyd-a-to-gen'e-sis.*  [From  vStop, 
"water,"  and  yzveaiq,  "origin,"  "birth."] 
A  term  for  the  formation  of  water,  or  of 
a  watery  fluid,  in  the  body. 

Hycl-a-ton'cus.*  [From  vdup,  "water," 
and  dyicos,  a  "  tumor."]  A  watery  swell- 
ing. 

Hyderoncus.     See  Hydatoncus. 

Hy'de-ros,*  or  Hy'de-rus.*  [From 
vSuip,  " water."]  Literally,  "water-flux." 
A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  diabetes. 

Hydra.*  [From  vdup,  "water."]  A 
polypus,  destitute  of  brain,  viscera,  or 
lungs,  found  in  brooks  and  pools  in  tem- 
perate countries. 

Hy-drac'id.  [Hydrac/idus  ;  from 
vbuip,  "water,"  and  a<-'idum,  an  "acid."] 
Applied  to  acids  containing  hydrogen. 
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Hy'dra-de-ni'tis,  left*.*  [From  luj'~ 
Oraden,  a  "lymphatic  gland."]  Inflam- 
mation of  a  lymphatic  gland.  See  Lym- 
phadenitis. 

Hy-drae'ina,*  or  Hy-dra3'ml-a.* 
[From  vdojp,  "water,"  and  aip:a,  "blood."] 
A  state  of  the  blood  in  which  the  serum 
is  transparent,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
coloring  matter. 

Hy'dra-gogne.  [Hydrago'gus ; 
from  vdiop,  "water,"  and  aya>,  to  "bring 
or  drive  away."]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  increase  the  secretions,  and  so 
tend  to  remove  water  from  the  system. 

Hydrangeaceav:i'hi-dran-je-a'she-e. 
[From  Hydravge'a,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs, 
found  in  China,  Japan,  and  America. 

My-dran-ge-i'tis.  idis*  [From 
hydrangi'on,  a  "lymphatic  vessel"  (from 
vd(op,  "water,"  or  "lymph,"  and  dyysTov, 
a  "vessel").]  Inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

My-draii-gi-o-§rra'plii-a.-;-  [From 
hydrangi'on,  a  "lymphatic  vessel,"  and 
ypatyuy,  to  "  write."]  A  term  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  situa- 
tion, function,  etc. 

Hy-dran-gl-o-to'ma-a.*  [From 

hydrangi'on,  a  "lymphatic  vessel,"  and 
rip..'(jiy  to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Hy-drar'gy-ri     Bi-clilo'ri-cliuii. 
The  Mercurius  sublimatus  corrosivus,   or 
corrosive  sublimate.     See  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Hydrar'gyri  CBilo'ri-dum.*  The 
submuriate  of  mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri Chloridum  Mite. 

Hydrar'gyri  C'lilo'ridmii  Cor-ro- 
si'vuin.*  ("Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mer- 
cury.") Corrosive  sublimate.  A  sub- 
stance occurring  in  colorless  crystals,  or 
crystalline  masses,  which  are  fusible  by 
heat,  sublime  without  residue,  and  are 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Except  in  very  minute  doses, 
corrosive  sublimate,  if  taken  internally, 
is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  externally,  as  a  stimulant  and 
escharotic,  to  indolent  or  malignant 
ulcers.  Albumen  forms  an  insoluble 
and  comparatively  harmless  compound 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  Hence,  in 
3ases  of  poisoning  from  this  substance, 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water 
affords  an  excellent  antidote.  In  case 
eggs  oa  nnot  be  procured,  copious  draughts 
of  milk,  or  wheat  flour  mixed  with  water, 
•nav  be  substituted.     See  Poisons. 

Hydrar'gyri  C'lilo'ridum  Mi'te.* 
22* 


("Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.")  Thfe 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  th« 
substance  popularly  known  as  Calomel 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  wholly 
volatilizable  by  heat,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Calomel  is 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  all  mer- 
curial preparations.  In  minute  doses  it  is 
an  excellent  alterative;  in  larger  ones  it 
is  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic.  It  pos* 
sesses  this  great  advantage,  that  in  small 
doses  it  is  not  liable  to  be  rejected  by 
the  most  irritable  stomach.  But  unhap- 
pily, like  other  mercurials,  it  acts  un- 
equally on  different  constitutions;  so 
that  the  prudent  physician  will  always 
be  on  his  guard  against  salivation 
and  other  more  serious  results  from  its 
too  free  use, — more  especially  if  he  be 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  his  patient. 
Even  a  very  moderate  and  cautious  ex- 
hibition of  this  remedy  has  sometimes 
been  followed  by  the  most  terrible  and 
fatal  effects. 

Hydrar'gyri  £y-an'i-dum*  ( "  Cy- 
anide of  Mercury"),  otherwise  called 
Hydrar'gyri  ^y-an-u-re'tum*  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1850).  A  substance  occurring  in 
white  prismatic  crystals  wholly  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  an  active  poison,  but  it 
is  sometimes  given  in  very  minute  doses 
in  syphilitic  complaints. 

Hydrar'gyri  I-od'i-dnm  Ru'- 
brum.*  ("Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.") 
A  red  powder,  which  becomes  yellow 
when  heated,  and  red  again  when  cold. 
It  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol.  The  red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury is  a  powerful  and  irritant  poison. 
It  is  highly  recommended,  in  very  mi- 
nute doses,  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism 
dependent  on  syphilitic  taint. 

Hydrar'gyri  Iod'ititim  Vir'I-de* 
("Green  Iodide  of  Mercury"),  otherwise 
called  Hydrar'gyri  Iod'idum*  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1850).  A  greenish-yellow  powder, 
which  becomes  red  when  heated.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  preparation,  but  it  is  less 
active. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'i-diim  Ru'- 
brnm.*  ("Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.") 
Red  Precipitate.  An  orange-red  powder, 
entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  When 
heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen.  As  an  ex- 
ternal application  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  ointment  and  in  powder. 
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Hydrar'gyri  Sub-irm  ri-as. 

("  Submunate   of   Mercury.'*)      See   II v- 

DR.ARGYRI   ClILORIDlM    MlTE. 

Hydrar'gyri     Sulphas     Fla'va:: 

("Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury"),  other- 
wise called  Hydrar'gyri  S;il  pflias 
Fla'vus*  (U.S.  Ph.,  1850).  Turpeth 
mineral.  A  lemon-yellow  powder,  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water.  It  is  entirely 
dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  used  as  an 
alterative,  emetic,  and  errhine. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sul-phn-re'tum 
"RTi'griiiii.  -  ("Black  Sulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury.")    See  JErmops  Mineral. 

Hydrar'gyri  SulpSiure'tum  Rti  - 
brum.  ("  Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.") 
Cin'nabar.  A  substance  occurring  in 
brilliant  crystalline  masses  of  a  deep- 
red  color  and  fibrous  texture.  It  ii 
entirely  volatilized  by  heat. 

Hydrargyri     Unguentum.       See 

"DXGUEN'TUM  HVDRARGYRI. 

Hy-drar-gyr'I-a.*  [From  hydrar'- 
gyrum,  "  mercury."]  An  erythematous 
redness  sometimes  produced  by  an  over- 
use of  mercury ;  also  applied  to  any 
morbid  effects  arising  from  its  abuse  as  a 
me  licine. 

Hy-drar-gy-ri'a-sis.*  [From  vtpap- 
yi'po;,  "mercury."]  The  effect  arising 
from  the  administration  of  mercury; 
mercurialism.     See  Hydrargyrosis. 

Hy-drar-gyr'ic.  [Hydrargyr'i- 
ous.]  Belonging  to  hydrargyrum,  or 
mercury. 

Hydrargyria.     See  Hydrargyria. 

Hy-drar-gy-ro'sis.*  The  same  as 
Hydrargyriasis,  which  see. 

Hy-drar'gy-rum,:;:  gen.  Hy-drar'- 
&y-ri.  [From  «&#),  "  water,"  or  "  liquid," 
and  apyvpog,  "silver."]  (Fr.  JMercure, 
meVkiiR',  or  Yif  Argent,  vef  aR*zhoN°'.) 
Literally,  "liquid  silver."  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  ||  for  quicksilver,  or  mer- 
cury.    See  Mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  Am-mo-ni-a'- 
tum.*  (•'•  Ammoniated  Mercury-.") 
"White  Precipitate.  A  substance  occur- 
ring in  white  powder,  or  pulverulent 
masses,  decomposed  and  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  a  strong  heat,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolved  without 
effervescence  by  muriatic  acid.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  only  as  an  external 
application. 

Hydrar'gyrum  earn  Cre'ta.* 
("  Mercury  with  Chalk.")  A  mixture 
composed  of  three  parts  of  mercury  and 
five  of  chalk  ;  used  as  a  mild  mercurial 
alterative  for  children. 

Hyd-rar-tbro'sis.*  The  morbid 
2b± 


diathesis  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
hydra  rthru*. 

Hy-drar'thrns.*  [From      v6op, 

"water,*'  and  apdpov,  a  "joint."]  The 
disease  white-swelling ;  sometimes  called 
Spina  Ventota,  A  genus  of  the  order 
Tumores,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Hy-dras'tis.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Hy- 
drastis Canadensis. 

Hy'drate.  [Hy'dras,  a'tis;  from 
vtojp,  •'  water."]  A  combination  of  water 
with  an  oxide:   a  hydro-oxide. 

Hy'drat-ed.  [Hydra'tos;  from 
hy'dras,  a  "hydrate."]  Applied  to  sub- 
stances combined  with  water. 

Hy-drau'lie.  [Hydraul'icus  ; 

from  vluyp,  "  water,"  and  <iv\ik6>.  "  belong- 
ing to  a  pipe."]  Belonging  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  through  pipes. 

Hy-d  rati 'lies.  [Hydraul'iea ; 

from  the  same.]  The  art  of  constructing 
engines  to  convey  or  raise  water  through 
pipes  :  a  branch  of  hydrodynamics.  That 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  motions  of  liquids,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

I-Iy-dren-eepti-a-li'tis,  lefts,**  [From 
hydrenceph' alus.]  Hydrocephalus,  with 
inflammation. 

Hy-dren-^e-pbal'o-^ele.*  [From 
v5top,  "  water,"  and  encephal' ocele,  "tumor 
of  the  h  ad."]  Hydrocephalic  tumor,  or 
hern  "a. 

Hy-dren-eepb'a-lus.*  [From  vdup, 
"  water,"  and  cytcepaXog,  "  within  the 
head."]  Water  in  the  head.  The  same 
as  hydrocephalus. 

Hy-dri'o-date.  [Hydrio'das, 

sk'tt's.]  A  combination  of  hydriodic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Hy-dri-od'ic.  [Hydriod'icus ; 

from  v6(op,  "water,"  and  iod'inum, 
"iodine."]  Belonging  to  water  and 
iodine.     Applied  to  an  acid. 

Hy-dro-a'ri-um.*  [From  v6o)p, 
"water,"  and  uZpLois,  an  "ovule,"  the 
"ovary"?]     Dropsy  of  the  ovary. 

Hy -dro-bro' mate.  [Hydrobr©'- 
mas,  a'tis.]  A  combination  of  hydrc- 
br;;inic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-dro-brom'ic.  [Kydrobrom'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  a  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  bromine.  Applied  to  an 
acid. 

Hy-dro-car'bo-nate.  [Hydro- 

carbo'nas,  st'tis.]  A  combination  of  a 
carbonate  with  a  hydrate,  or  of  a  carbo- 
nate and  water. 

Hy-dro-car'bu-ret.      [Hydroear- 
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bare' turn.]  A  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  with  another  body. 

Hy-dro-eau  lis.*  [From        vdayp, 

"  water/'  and cau'lis,  a  "stein."]  Applied 
to  a  knotty  stem  with  sheathed  leaves, 
which  float  on  the  water. 

Hy'dro-^ele.*  [From  vSwp,  "water," 
and  KrjXn,  a  "tumor."]  Dropsy  of  the 
testicle.  Water,  or  other  fluid,  in  the 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  the  coats  of 
the  testicle,  or  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Jntumescentise,  class  Cachexia,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Hyvdro-£e-no'sis.*  [From  vSop, 
" water,"  and  Khwzis,  an  "evacuation."] 
An  evacuation  of  water,  as  in  dropsy, 
either  by  paracentesis,  or  hydragogue 
medicines. 

Hydrocephaly  See  Hydroceph- 
alus. 

Hy'dro-ce-phal'i-cus.*  Belonging 
to  hydrocephalus. 

Hydroceptaali&is.      See    Hydren- 

CEPHALITIS. 

Hy v  dro  -  cepSix  a  -  lo  -  cen  -  te'sis.* 
[From  hydrocepU  <dus,  and  Kci/rrjatg,  a 
"puncturing."]  The  operation  of  punc- 
turing the  head  in  hydrocephalus. 

Hy-dro-cepfr'a-loid.  [Hydro- 

cepfoaloi'des ;  from  hydrocephalus, 
and  dbos,  a  "  form."]  Resembling  hy- 
drocephalus. 

Hy -dro-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  ,  vScop, 
"water,"  and  KcpaXn,  the  "head."] 
(Fr.  Hydrocephale,  e'dRovsa'fal'.)  Lite- 
rally, "  water  in  the  head."  Dropsy  of 
the  brain.  A  genus  of  the  order  Jntu- 
mescentise, class  Cachexias,,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Hydi-ocliaridaceav*  hi-dro-kar-i- 
da'she-e.  [From  Hydroch'aris,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  en- 
dogenous aquatic  plants,  natives  of  fresh 
water,  in  Europe,  India,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Vallisneria 
spiralis. 

Hydrocliarides,*  hi-dro-kar'e-dez. 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants.     Sea  Hydrocharidace^e. 

Hy-dro-ehlo'rate.  [Hydroclalo'- 
ras,  a'tis.]  A  combination  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-dro-€lilo'ric.  [HydrocMo'- 
ricus.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  or 
chlorine.  Applied  to  an  acid  formerly 
termed  muriatic  acid. 

Hy-dro-^flilo'rine.  [Hydroclilo- 
Wna.]  A  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
ehlorine. 

Ily-dro-ehol-e-cys'tis,  iefiV*  [From 


v&op,  "water,"  %o\fi,  "bile,"  and  Kvang,  » 
"bag."]     Dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Hy-dro-ehol-e-cys-ti'tis,  idis* 
[From  hydrocholecystis.]  Dropsy  of  the 
gall-bladder,  with  inflammation. 

Hy-dro-cir'so-cele.*  [From  Uup, 
"  water,"  Ktpa6$,  a  "  varix,"  and  /07A/7,  a 
"tumor."]  Hydrocele,  with  varicose 
veins,  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Hy-dro-cce'H-a.*  [From      vtoip, 

"  water,"  and  Koi\ia,  the  "  belly."]  The 
same  as  Ascites,  which  see. 

My-dro-cor'mus.*  [From  t><*wp,  "wa- 
ter," and  KOfjpos,  a  "trunk."]  A  stem  or 
stalk  that  is  horizontal,  and  floats  on 
the  water. 

Hy-dro-cra'ni-a.*  [From    Mop, 

"  water,"  and  Kpaviov,  the  "  head."]  The 
same  as  Hydrocephalus,  which  see. 

Hy-dro-£y'a-iiate.  '  [Mydrocy'- 
anas,  a'tt«.]  A  combination  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  a  base. 

Hy'dro-$y-an'ic.  [Hydrocyan'- 
ieus.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  and  cyan- 
ogen. Applied  to  an  acid  also  termed 
cyanic. 

Hy-dro-^ys'tis,  idis*  [From  vSiop, 
"water,"  and  marts,  a  "vesicle."]  A 
hydatid  or  hy'drocyst. 

Hy-dro-der'ma,  sitis.%  [From  vcwp, 
"  water,"  and  deppa,  the  "  skin."]  The 
same  as  Anasarca,  which  see. 

Hy-dro'des.*  [From  vcwp,  "  water."] 
Full  of  water:  hy'drous. 

Hy-dro-dy-iiam'ic.  [Hydrody- 
nam'icus;  from  vdup,  "water,"  and 
dvsapts,  "power."]  Belonging  to  the 
power  of  water,  or  other  fluids. 

Hy-dro-dy-nam'ics.  [Hydrody- 
nam'ica;  from  the  same.]  The  science 
which  applies  the  principles  of  dynamics 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  motion  or 
rest  in  fluid  bodies.  It  is  usually  divided 
into  two  branches,  hydrostatics  and  hy- 
draulics.— (Brande.) 

If  y-droe-de'ma,  atis.*  [From  vt<op, 
"water,"  and  oioijpa,  a  "swelling."] 
Watery  oedema. 

Hydroenceplialiis.     See  Hydren- 

CEPHALUS. 

Hy-dro-flu'ate.         [Hydrofluas, 

st'tis.]  A  combination  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-dro-flu-or'ic.  [Hydrofluor'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  and  flu- 
orine. Applied  to  an  acid,  also  termed 
fluoric. 

Hydro-gen.  [Hydrogre'nium ; 
from  ifdayp,  "  water,"  and  yewata,  to  "  pro- 
duce."] (Fr.  Hydrogene,  e'dRo'zhen  .) 
The   lightest   ascertained  substance;    a 
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ga<  f-irining  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water;   inflammable  air. 

Hy  fdr»«ipcn  mt  cd.       [Hydrogren- 

t\  in*.}      Having   hydrogen  in  c   nihina- 

tl    Ml. 

Hydro^fcne.  The  French  term  for 
II  yi>:o<;  BN,   which  Bee. 

My-cl ro-ge-ii if'e-rons.  [ Ky d r og^e- 
liif  >rus:   from   hydroge'nium,  uhydro- 

Lfii."  and/eVo,  to  u  bear."]  Containing 
hydrogen. 

My-drog'no-sy.    [Mydrogno'sia ; 

from  vitop.  •'  water."  and  yion^,  "kuow- 
le  Ige  "]  A  history  of  the  waters  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

Hy-drog  ra-phy.         [Hydrogra'- 

l>tiia:  from  viiap,"  water.''  and  ypv'j'.o.  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  the  waters 
distributed  on  the  earth's  surface,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  course  and 
ma  roitude  of  rivers,  the  bearings  of  the 
coasts,  the  deprhs,  currents,  and  other 
eircnmHanecs  required  to  be  known  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation. 

My-dro-hre'iiii-a.*  [From  vboip,  "wa- 
ter." and  alua,  ••blood."]  Wateriness,  or 
a  p  »  >r  state,  of  the  blood:  hydrohe'my. 

Hy-dro-tisem'ic,  or  Hy-dro- 
liem'ic.  [Hydrolisem'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  hydrohasmia,  or  an  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  blood. 

Hy-dro-tiys'te-ra.*  [From  wfop, 
"water."  and  vjrtpa,  the  "womb."]  The 
same  as  Hydrometra. 

Hy-drol'o-^y.  [Hydrolo'gia ; 

from  u3cj/j,  "  water,"  and  boys,  a  "  dis- 
course."] The  science  which  treats  of 
water,  its  properties,  uses.  etc. 

Hy-dro-sna'ni-a.*  [From  tfap, 
u  water."  and  [xouia,  u  madness."]  A  rage 
for  water. 

Hy'dro-mel.  [Hydrom'eli;  from 
vyoo,  "water,"  and  psXi.  ''honey."]  Wa- 
ter impregnated  with  honey. 

Hy-dro-men-in-gi'tis,  id/*.* 


[From  v5pt 


dr  ►pay,"  and  menutgi't /••.] 


Dropsy  complicated  with  inflammati  >n 
of  the    membranes    of  the    brain.     See 

MeNTXGITIS. 

Hy-drom'e-ter.  [Hydrom'e- 

trum:  from  3&qp,  "  water,"  and  pterpo*.  a 

"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 
See  Areometer. 

My-dro-me'tra. i:  [From      vfycop, 

"dropsy,"  and  pi)rpa,  the  "womb."] 
Dropsy  of  the  uterus,  or  womb.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Tntumesceiitise,  class  Cachexia, 
of  Cullen's  Xosology. 

Hy-drom'ptia-loii,*  or  Hy-drom'- 
plia-lum. ■■■  [From  vtyuxp, "  dropsy,"  and 
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dp'pa\6i,  the  "navel."]     A   tumor  of  the 
umbilicus,  containing  water. 

Hy-droii'e-pliros.    or  Ily-dron'e- 

phrus.'     [Prom  vSputy,  "dropsy/1  and 

..  the  ••kidney."]  Dropsy  of  the 
kidney. 

i -y-d ro-ne-phro'sis.*  The  progress 
of  hydronephru8. 

Hy-dron'o-sos.*  or  Hy-dron'o- 
sus.*  [From  Wwp,  "water,"  and  vogos, 
••disease."]  Water-disease;  dropsy.  In- 
correctly put  for  the  Anglictu  Sudor,  or 
sweating  sickness. 

Hy-dro-patti'ic.  [Hydropath'i- 
eiis.J     Belonging  to  hydropathy. 

Hy-drop'a-thy.  [Hydropattii'a; 
from  ntfup,  ••  water."  and  naOog,  u  disease."] 
A  system  of  treating  diseases  by  the 
plentiful  use.  internal  and  external,  of 
water,  mostly  cold  or  tepid. 

Hy-dro-pe-de'sis.*  [From  vbup, 
"water,"  and  T^au,  to  "spring  or  rush 
forth."]      Excessive  perspiration. 

Hy-dro-pel-tid'e-ae.*  [From  Hy- 
dropeVHs,  a  name  of  one  of  the  genera 
(from  vecop.  "water,"  and  -rXr^,  a  ''kind 
of  small  shield."  because  the  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  shield).]  A  synonym  of  a 
natural  order  of  aquatic  plants,  called 
••Water-shields."     See  Cabombace-E. 

Hy-dro-peri-car'di-um.*  [From 
v6pwl>,  ''dropsy."  and  pericar'dium.] 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

Hy-dro-per-i-to-nae'uBii.*  [From 
vopuxp,  "dropsy,"  and  peritonaeum  J\  The 
same  as  Ascites. 

Hy'dro-pSiane.  [From  vScop,  "wa- 
ter," and  'bail  up.au,  to  "appear."]  A 
variety  of  opal  which  becomes  transpa- 
rent, when  immersed  in  pure  water. 

Hy-dro-phi-mo'sis.-*  [From  Wop, 
"water,"  and  tyipaxng,  a  "constriction."] 
Phimosis  with,  or  consequent  upon, 
oedema  of  the  prepuce. 

Hfy-dro-pho'bi-a.*  [From  iVay>, 
"water,"  and  ipaSaa,  to  "fear:"  because  a 
dread  or  horror  of  water  is  one  of  its 
symptoms.]  (Fr.  Sage,  razh.)  Mad- 
ness caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog, 
or  other  animal.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Sparnni,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology.    See  Lyssa,  and  Rabies. 

Hy-di,©-p!foob'i«»..  [HydroptioV- 
icus.]     Bel  nging  to  hydrophobia. 

Hy-dropfli-tlial'iMy.  [ETydropBi- 
tbal'mia;  from  vipufp,  "dropsy."  and 
o^Qchpo;,  the  "  eye."]  Dropsy  of  the  eye  : 
also,  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  eyelid; 
Ocuhis  Elepkantinus. 

Hydrophyllacese,*  hi-dro-fil  -la'- 
she-e.     [From  Hydrophyl'lum,  one  of  the 
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genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  mostly  natives  of  America. 

Hy-dro-ptiyl'le-us.:i:  [From  v6u>p, 
"water,"  and  ^v\\oi>,  a  ''leaf/']  Applied 
in  the  plural  feminine  (Hydrophyl'lex)  to 
a  family  of  plants,  having  for  their  type 
the  Hydrophyllum', 

Hy-dro-pEiiys'o-ceSe.*  [From  vdtop, 
"water,"  tpvia,  "flatus,"  and  KijXrj,  a 
"tumor/']  Hernia,  the  sac  of  which 
contains  fluid  and  air. 

Hy-dro-phys-o-me'tra.*  [From 
vdwp,  ''water,"  (pvcra,  " flatus,"  and  pr\rpa, 
the  "womb."]  Accumulation  of  serum 
and  gas  in  the  womb. 

Hy  'dro-phy  te.  [HydropSi  'y  ton ; 
from  vd(op,  "  water,"  and  $vt6i>,  a  "  plant."] 
A  plant  which  grows  in  water. 

Hy-dro-plfey-tog''ra-pliy.  [My- 

dropliytogra'pliia ;  from  hydroph'y- 
ton,  a  "hydrophyte/'  and  ypatyu,  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  Hydrophyte/, 
or  water-plants. 

Hy-dro-pEny-tol  'o-gy.  [Hy  dro- 
phytolo'gia ;  from  hydroph'yton,  a 
"hydrophyte,"  and  \6yo$,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  water-plants. 

Hy-drop'ic.  [Lat.  Hydrop'icws ; 
Fr.  Hydropique,  e'dito'pek'.]  Belonging 
to  hydrops,  or  dropsy. 

Hydropisie.     See  Hydrops. 

Hy 'dro-pneu'mio-tilfco'rax.*  The 
complication  of  pneumo-thorax  with 
dropsical  effusion. 

Hy-dro=po-i'des.*  [From  vSpunp, 
"dropsy,"  and  eUog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling dropsy. 

Hy 'drops,*  gen.  My-dro'pis.  [Or. 
vSpojxp,  from  vdcop,  "water;"  Fr.  Hydropi- 
sie, e'dRo'pe'ze'.]  The  dropsy.  An  un- 
natural 01  morbid  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  When  this 
fluid  is  diffused  through  the  entire  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  body,  the  disease  is 
termed  General  Dropsy,  or  Anasarca  ; 
if  contained  in  the  abdomen,  it  is 
called  Ascites;  if  in  the  head,  Hydro- 
cephalus,— of  which  a  notice  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

H'y'drops  Ar-tic'u-li.::  Dropsy  of 
a  joint;  generally  occurring  in  that  of 
the  knee,  in  which  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  filled  with  a  fluid  less  glairy, 
and  thinner,  than  the  natural  synovia. 

Hy 'drops  Src'cms.*  ("Dry  Drop- 
%y.")     An  absurd  term  for  tympanites. 

Mydropyretus.     See  Hydronosus. 

My-dror'cBiis.*  [From  vSwp,  "wa- 
ter," and  Spxig,  a  "testicle."]  Dropsy  of 
the  testicle. 


Hy-dror-rha-clii'tis,  idis,*  or  Hy- 

dror'rha-cliis.*  [From  vdcop,  "  water," 
and  pi\ts,  the  "vertebral  column."] 
Dropsy  of  the  spine.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Intumescentise,  class  Cachexise,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology.    See  Rhachiochysis. 

Hy-dro-sar'ca.*  [From  vliop,  "  wa- 
ter," and  aapl,  "flesh."]  The  same  a* 
Anasarca. 

Hy-dros'ta-sis.*  [From  vScop,  "  wa- 
ter," and  uracig,  a  "standing."]  The 
equilibrium,  weight,  or  pressure  of  wa- 
ter, or  liquid  bodies. 

Hy-dro-stat'ic.  [Kydrostat'icns ; 
from  vtiwp,  "water,"  and  orartKj?,  the 
"science  of  weights."]  Belonging  to 
the  weight,  pressure,  or  equilibrium  of 
liquid  bodies. 

Hydrostatic  Bed.  Otherwise  called 
a  Water  Bed.  A  kind  of  bed  or  trough, 
capable  of  holding  water,  and  covered 
with  water-proof  cloth;  or  a  bed-tick 
made  of  water-proof  cloth  and  filled  with 
water.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a 
bed  is  that  it  presses  equally  on  every 
part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body; 
and  it  is  always  ready  for  ute  without 
being  shaken  up. 

Hydrostat'ic  Test.  The  putting 
the  lungs  of  a  dead  child  in  water,  to 
ascertain,  by  their  float  ivy  or  sinking, 
whether  it  has  been  born  alive. 

Hy-dro-stat'ics.  [Kydrostat'ica ; 
from  the  same.]  That  science  which, 
explains  the  properties  of  the  equilibrium 
and  pressure  of  liquids. 

Hy-dro-siil'pliu-rct.  [Hydrosul- 
ptiure'tum;  from  Utap,  "water,"  and 
sul'phur.']  A  combination  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  with  a  base. 

Hy-dro-sul-phu'ric  Acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas. 


Hy-dro-tBio'rax,    a'cit 


[From 


vSup,  "  water,"  and  6  J  pal,  the  "  chest."] 
(Fr.  Hydropisie  de  Poitrine,  e'dRo'pe'ze' 
deh  pwa'tRen'.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class 
Cachexia?,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Hydrous.     See  Hydrodes. 

Hydro  variuni.     See  Hydro  a  mum. 

Hy-dro-zoon,--  Ky-dro-seo'niii.* 
[From  vdcop,  "water."  and  UHov,  an  "ani- 
mal."] Applied  in  the  plural  (Hydro- 
zo'a)  to  certain  animals,  including  the 
Mollvsca  and  Zoophyta,  to  which  water 
is  indispensable. 

Hy'dru-ret.  [Hydnire'tum:  from 
vdoyp,  "water."]  A  combination  of  hy- 
drogen with  a  metal,  or  inflammable 
substance. 

Hy-drn-ret  ted.       [Hydrure '  tus; 
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from  Wo>p.  "water."]  Containing  hydro- 
gen. 

Hy-e-to-gra  phi-a.  [From  ver6g, 

"rain."  and  ypu^w,  to  "write."]  An 
account  or  description  of  rain,  and  the 
quantity  fallen  within  a  given  period. 

Hy-e-tome-ter.  [Hyetom'etrum ; 
from  verdg,  "rain,"  and  ficrpw,  a  "mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  given 
period. 

Hy-£e'ia,*  or  Hy-gf-e'ia.*  [Gr. 
'Yyi'tia,  "health;"  also,  the  goddess  of 
Health :  from  vyifj;,  u  sound,"  "healthy."] 
See  Hygiene. 

Hy-£I-as'tI-ca.:;:  [From  hygias'ticus, 
"relating  to  health."]  The  science  of 
health,  its  conditions  and  relations. 

Hy-gl-as'ti-cns.*  [From  vykia, 
"health."]  _  Relating  to  health. 

Hy-£i-ei-o-co'mi-um.;:  [From 

vyuia,  "health,"  and  ko/iso),  to  "take 
care  of."]  A  house  or  residence  for  the 
convalescent. 

Hy'gl-ene.  [From  vyieia,  "health."] 
That  department  of  medicine  which  has 
for  its  direct  object  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Hy-gl-en'ic.  [Lat.  Hygien'icus; 
Fr.  Byrjieniqne,  evzhe-a^nek'.]  Belong- 
ing to  h'/ijiene. 

Hy-£I-ol'©-gy,  or  Hy-£e-ol'o-£y. 
[Hyg  eiolo'gia,  or  Hygieiolo'gia; 
from  vyieia,  "health."  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  doctrine  or  consideration 
of  health;  the  science  of  health. 

Hy-gre-ene'ma,  af  i"*.*  [From  vypog, 
"moist,"  and  n\fi,  a  "sound."]  The 
sound  of  fluid  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  or  by  percussion. 

Hy-grol'o-gy.  [Hyg-rolo'gia:  from 
vypog,  "  moist,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  fluids,  or  humors. 

Hy-g-ro'ma,  afi's.*  [From  vypog, 
"moist."]  A  tumor  containing  serum 
or  other  fluid,  not  pus. 

Hy-grom'a-tous.  [Hygromato- 
sus.]     Having  hygroma. 

Hy-grom'e-ter.  [Hygrom'e- 

ir'im:  from  vypd;,  "moist,"  and  pzrpov, 
a  "measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  moisture  in  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Hy-grro-met'ric.  [  Hy  gromet'ri- 
cus.]     Bel  mging  t>  hvgrometry. 

Hy-^rom  e-try.  [Hygromet'ria; 
from  vypog.  "moist,"  and  ptrpsta,  to  "mea- 
sure."] The  art  of  measuring  or  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  moisture  in  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Hy'jsro-scope.  [From  vvpog,  "  moist." 
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and  cKo^-eio,  to  "observe,"  or  "examine."] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  in  the  air,  or  in  any 
substance;  nearly  synonymous  with  Hy- 
grometer. 

Hy-gro-sco-pic'I-ty-  [Hygfrosco- 
pie'itas,  a'//*;  from  the  same.]  The 
property  by  which  vegetable  tissues  ab- 
sorb or  discharge  moisture  according  to 
circumstances. 

Hy-gros'co-py.  [Hyg-rosco'pia; 
from  i he  same.]  Synonymous  with  Hy- 
grometry. 

Hy-log-no'sl-a.*  [From  vkri,  "ma- 
terial," or  "matter,"  and  y*efcrry,  "know- 
ledge."] A  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  matter. 

Hy-lol'o-gry.  [Hylolo'gia;  from 
{;X>7,  "material,"  or  "matter,"  and  \6yog, 
a  "discourse."]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  matter. 

Hymen,*  gen.  Hy'  men-is.  [From 
vpLfiv,  a  "thin  membrane."]  Any  mem- 
brane. Usually  applied  to  a  thin  mem- 
brane, of  a  circular,  semilunar,  or  irregu- 
lar form,  extending  across  the  vagina  at 
its  entrance. 

Hy-men'I-cus.*  Belonging  to  the 
hymen  :  hymen'ic. 

Hy-me-ni'tis,  idi«*  [From  hy'inen, 
a  "membrane."]  Inflammation  of  the 
hymen. 

Hy-me'nl-um.*  [From  hy'men,  a 
"membrane."]  The  dilated  exposed 
membrane  of  gymnocarpous  mushrooms 
in  which  the  seed  is  contained. 

Hy-me-nog'ra-phy.  [Hymeno- 
gra'phia;  from  Vjxnu,  a  "membrane," 
and  ypidoy,  to  "wrire."]  A  description 
of  the  membranes  cf  animal  bodies. 

Hy-me-nol'o-gy.  [Kymenol©'- 
gla;  from  fyrij-',  a  "membrane/'  and  Xo- 
yog,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
membranes;  the  science  of  the  mem- 
branes. 

Hy  me-no-ma-la'ci-a*  (-ma-la'- 
she-a).  [From  17-07:',  a  "membrane,"  and 
na\a<6g,  "soft."]  Morbid  softening  of 
the  (serous)  membranes. 

Hy-me-nop'ter-ons.  [Hymenop- 
terus;  from  vplfflr,  a  "membrane,"  and 
ictepfo,  a  "wing."]  Having  membranous 
wings.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural  (Hyme- 
nop'tera)  to  an  order  of  insects  including 
the  bee,  the  wasp,  rnd  also  the  ant. 

Hy-me-iiot'o-my.  [Hymenoto'- 
1111a:  from  v/ifjv,  a"  membrane," and  r^rw, 
to  "cut."]      Dissection  of  membranes. 

Hy'©-.  A  prefix  denoting  connection 
with  the  of  kytrfth*. 

Hy-o-glos'sus.'*     [From   hy'o-,   and 
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yXcSffo-o.  the  "tongue."]  A  large  muscle 
of  the  neck,  connecting  the  Os  hyoides 
With  the  tongue. 

Hy'oid.  [Hyoi'des;  from  v,  a 
Greek  letter,and  tUoh  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling the  Greek  letter  v. 

My-os-cy'a-mi  Fo'li-um  or  F©'- 
li-a.;;:  ("Henbane  Leaf  or  Leaves.")  The 
Pharinacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Hyoscy'amus  ni'ger.  See 
Hyoscyamus. 

Hyoscy 'ami  Se'men.*  ("Henbane 
Seed.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  seed  $f  the  Hyoscy'amus 
ni'ger. 

Hy-os-cy'a-min.  A  vegetable  al- 
kali obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  nigcr. 

Hy-os-cy'a-mus.*  [From  v§,  a 
"sow,"  and  Kvapos,  a  "bean."]  (Fr.Jiw- 
quiame,  zhuVke-ain'.)  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Solanacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Brit.  Pharm.)  for  the  fresh  and 
dried  stalk-leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger ; 
the  Hyoscy ami  Folia  et  Sentinel  ("Leaves 
and  Seeds  of  Hyoscyamus")  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Hyoscyamus 
(including  both  leaves  and  seed)  is 
a  narcotic,  and  is  much  used  as  an 
anodyne  and  soporific.  It  possesses 
this  great  advantage  over  opium,  that 
it  has  no  tendency  to  constipate  the 
bowels. 

Hyoscy  'am  lis  Ni'ger.*  The  black 
henbane. 

Hyj>-.  [From  vno,  "under."]  A  pre- 
fix denoting  a  slight  degree. 

Hyi>-al'£i-a.*  [From  hyp-,  and  aX- 
yos,  "pain."]     Slight  pain. 

Hyp-al'gl-cus.*  Belonging  to  hyp- 
algia:  hypal'gic. 

Hy'per  (vtrtp).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying  "above,"  "beyond,"  and, 
hence,  "excessive"  [i.e.  implying  excess); 
as,  hyper-carbonate,  a  carbonate  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  now  called  a  bi- 
carbonate ;  hypercatlxarsis,  excessive  ca- 
tharsis or  purging,  etc. 

Hy-per-a-cu'sis.i:  [From     vnip, 

"over,"  "excessive,"  and  olko  o-t?,  u hear- 
ing."] Morbid  exaltation  of  the  sense 
of  h  aring. 

Hyper-ad e-no'raa,  ntis.%  [From 
vnip,  "over,"  "excessive,"  and  dfrnv,  a 
"gland."]  An  enlarged,  or  hypertro- 
phied,  gland. 

Hy'per-ad'e-no'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  progress,  or  gradual  ad- 
vancing, of  liypmutdenoma. 

Ily-pe-r-se'mi-a.*  [From     vnip, 

"over,"  "excessive,"  and  al^a,  "blood."] 


(Fr.  HypSremie,  e'pa'ra'me'.)  Excess  of 
blood  in  any  part. 

Hy-per-res-the'sis.*  [From  vnip, 
"over,"  "excessive,"  and  sesthe'sis, 
"  sensibility."]  Morbid  increase  of  sensi- 
bility. 

Hy-per-ses-thet'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  hyperscsthesis :  hyperesthet'ic. 

Hy-per-a'plii-a.*  [From     imip, 

"over,"  "excessive,"  and  tyn,  "touch," 
or  "tact."]  Over-tension,  or  excessive 
sensibility  of  touch. 

Hy-per-aph'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hyperaphia :   hyperaph'ic. 

Hy-per-as-tlie'iii-a.*  [From  vnip, 
"over,"  "excessive,"  and  asthe'nia,  "loss 
of  strength."]     Excessive  debility. 

Hy-per-as-ttaem'I-ciis.*  Belonging 
to  hyperasthenia. 

Hy-per-bo're-an.  [Hyperbo're- 
us;  from  (hdpt  "above,"  or  "beyond," 
and  fiopeag,  the  "north  wind."]  Dwell- 
ing in  the  far  northern  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Hy-per-ca-tliar'sis.*  [From  vnip, 
"over,"  or  "excessive,"  and  cathar'sis, 
"purgation."]     Excessive  purging. 

Hy-per-ca- thai* ' tl-cus.*  B elon gin g 
to  hypercatharsi.8 :   hypercathar'tic. 

Hy-per-ci-ne'sis.*  Increased  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles,  producing  spasm. 

Hy-per'cri-sis.*  A  crisis  of  un- 
usual severity. 

Hy-per-cro'max,  a'c?'«.*  [From 
vnip,  "over,"  "en,"  and  Kp*pia£,  a  "1  e:  p 
of  stones,"  also  a  "lump."]  The  small 
carnosity  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Hy-per-cy-e'ma,  mtfo,*  or  Hy-per- 
cy-e'sis.*  [From  vnip,  "over,"  "ex- 
cessive," and  Kvrjais,  "uterine  gestation."] 
Superfoetation. 

Hy-per-ey-et'I-cus.*  Belonging  to 
Jiypercyesis. 

Hy-per-dy-na'ml-a.*  [From  vnip, 
"over,"  "excessive,"  an&dyna'mia,  "vital 
force."]  Excessive  dynamia,  or  vital 
force. 

Hy-per-dy-nam'i-cns.*  Belonging 
to  hyperdynamia:  hyperdynamic. 

Hy-per-em'e-sis.*  [From  vnip, 
"  over,"  "  excessive,"  and  em'esis,  "  vomit- 
ing."]   Excessive  vomiting. 

Hyper-e-met'ie.  [Hyperemet'i- 
Ciis.]      Belonging  to  hyperemesis. 

Hyperemie.     See  Hyperemia. 

Hy-per-en'er-£y.  [Hyperencr'- 
gia;  from  vnip,  "over."  "excessive," 
and  hipyeia,  "  action."]  Increased  action 
or  energy. 

Hy-per-gen'e-sis.*  [From  vnip, 
"over,"    "excessive,"  and   yivoy,  to  "be 
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born."]  A  congenital  excess,  or  redun- 
dancy of  parts. 

Hy-per-£e-iiet/ic.  [Hy pergenet  - 
ions,  j     Belonging  to  hyperyeitesis. 

Hyperlipemia.     See  HYPEREMIA. 

Hy-per-IiI-dro'si*.-  [From  Wp'j, 
"sweat. "1  A  term  applied  by  Swediaur 
to  morbidly  profuse  perspiration.  It  is 
also  termed  BphidROSIS. 

Hy-per  I-ca,;:  the  plural  of  Hyper- 
icum, forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.     See   Hyperi- 

CACE.E. 

HypericJicese,-  hi-per-e-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  Hyper' icnm  (St.  Johns- 
wort).  Some  of  the  species  are  astrin- 
gent, and  are  used  as  tonics. 

Hy-per-I-no'sis.*  [From     &rep, 

''over,"  "  excessive,"  and  i?,  trig,  the  " fibre 
of  flesh."]  A  form  of  diseased  blood, 
consisting  in  excess  of  fibrin. 

Hy-per-I-iiot'ic.  [Hyperinot'i- 
cns.]     Belonging  to  hyperinotis. 

Hy-per-ner'vi-a,*  Hy-per-neu'- 
rl-a.*  [From  vxtp,  "over,"  "excessive," 
find  vevpou,  a  "  nerve."]  Excessive  ner- 
vous action. 

Hy-per-op'si-a.*  [Fromwip,  "over." 
and  oijss,  " vision."]  Extremely  acute 
vision. 

Hy-per-os'mi-a.*  [From     vnep, 

"over,"  "  excessive,"  and  oajif],  "odor."] 
A  keen  sense  of  smell,  or  excessive  odor. 

My-per-os-pfire'sis.*  [From  fatsp, 
"over,"  "excessive,"  and  da<ppr]atg,  the 
"faculty  of  smelling.  ']  A  morbidly 
acute  sense  of  smell.     See  Hypep.osmia. 

Hy-per-os-to'sis.:;:  [From      v-nkp, 

"over,"  or  "excessive,"  and  07-eov,  a 
"bone."]  Enlargement  of  a  bone,  or  its 
membranous  covering. 

Hy-per-pla'si-a.i:  [From     vzip, 

"over,"  "excessive,"  and  rAoo-if,  "for- 
mation," or  "structure."]  The  increase 
of  a  part  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  individual  structural  elements. 
See  Hypertrophy. 

Hy-per-troph'ic.  [Hypertropfe'- 
icus.]      Belonging  to  hypertrophy. 

Hy-per'tro-pfiy.  [Hypertro'- 

phia:  from  vnep,  "over,"  or  "excessive," 
and  rptko,  to  "nourish.'"]  Excessive 
growth,  thickening,  or  enlargement  of 
any  organ.  In  a  more  restricted  sense, 
it  signifies  the  increase  of  a  part  by  the 
increase  in  bulk  of  its  individual  structu- 
ral elements.     See  Hyperplasia. 

Hy-phfe'nia,  atis*    [From  v-6,  "un- 
der." and  alp.a,  "blood."]      Sugillation. 
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Hyp-I-no'sis.*  [From  vno,  "under," 
implying  deficiency,  and  <>-.  uo$,  the  "fibre 
of  flesh."]  A  form  of  diseased  blood, 
consisting  in  deficiency  of  fibrin. 

Hy p-i-not '  ic.  [Hy pinot  ions.] 
Belonging  to  hypinosia. 

Hyp-nses-tbe'sis.*  [From  xnrvoij 
"sleep,"  and  aioBqois,  "sense,"  or  "feel- 
ing."] Dulled  sensibility;  drowsi- 
ness. 

Hyp'ni-cus.*  [From  mvoq,  "sleep."] 
Belonging  to  sleep:  hypnic.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  (Hyp'nica)  to  medi- 
cines or  agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by 
inducing  it  or  preventing  it. 

Hyp-no 'des.*  [From  wri/oj,  "sleep."] 
Sleepy,  or  full  of  sleep. 

Hyp-no'di-a.i:  [From  hypno'des, 
"sleepy."]  The  same  as  Hypn^esthe- 
sis,  which  see. 

Hyp-nol'o-gy.  [Hypnolo'gia; 
from  (m-i/of,  "sleep,"  and  \6yo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  doctrine  or  science  of 
sleep,  its  proper  periods  of  indulgence, 
duration,  regulation,  etc. 

Hyp-not 'ic.  [Hypnot'icus ;  from 
mvo;,  "sleep."]  Having  power  to  induce 
sleep;   somniferous. 

Hyp'no-tism.  [Hypnotis'mus; 
from  trcvos,  u  sleep."]  A  term  denoting  a 
state  of  sleep:  sometimes  used  for  Mes- 
merism. 

Hyp-no-ty'pnus.:;:  [From  \muo$, 
"sleep,"  and  ty'phus.]  Typhus,  with 
morbid  drowsiness. 

Hypo  (vtto).  A  Greek  particle  signi- 
fying "under,"  "beneath,"  sometimes 
"in,"  or  "behind."  It  often  implies 
diminution  or  deficiency. 

Hyp-o-ae' ma  Sk?or-bu  'ti-eum.* 
[From  vno,  "under,"  "in."  or  "within," 
and  alpa,  "blood."]  A  scorbutic,  blood- 
shot appearance  of  the  eye. 

XIyp-o-bran*h'I-al.  [Hypobran- 
chia  las:  from  v-6,  "  under,"  and  ppay- 
\ia,  the  "gills."]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  homologues  of  the  lateral  lingual 
bones  in  fishes,  etc. 

Hypoealycitts.*  hip'o-ka-lish'e-us. 
[From  vro,  "under,"  and  ca'lyxS\  Situ- 
ate! under  the  calyx. 

II5'p-o-ca-thar'sis.*  [From  v-6, 
"under,"  and  Kadaipto,  to  "purge."]  A 
slight  purging. 

Hyp-o-ction'dri-a,  the  plural  of 
Hypochonbrium,  which  see. 

Hyp-o-chon'drl-ac.  [Hypocnon- 
dri'acns;  from  v-6,  "under,"  and  vo,-- 
fp6g,  a  "cartilage."!  (Fr.  Hypocondri- 
aque,  e'po^koH^dRe'ak/.)  Belonging  to 
the  hypochondria  or  spaces   beneath  the 
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cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  Applied  to 
one  affected  with  hypochondriasis. 

Hyp-o-clion-dri'a-cism.  [Hypo- 
rfiondriacis'mus;  from  hypoehon'dri- 
um.~]     Hypochondriac  disease. 

Hyp-o-dion-dri  'a-sis.*  [From 

hypochon'  drium,  the  supposed  seat  of 
the  disease.]  (Fr.  Hypocondrie,  e'pov- 
k6NG,dRe'.)  Vapors;  low  spirits.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Adynamise,  class  Neuroses, 
of  Cullen^s  Nosology.  Hypochondriasis 
is  almost  invariably  connected  with  dys- 
pepsia, and  is  doubtless  often  produced 
by  it;  though  some  physiologists  consider 
the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  in  the  brain. 

Hyp-o-chon'drl-um,*  plural  Hyp- 
o-dion'drl-a.  [From  vno,  "  under/'  and 
Xov&pos,  a  "  cartilage."]  The  Bcgio  hypo- 
chondriaca,  or  space  beneath  the  carti- 
lages of  the  false  ribs  on   either  side. 

Hypocondrie.  See  Hypochon- 
driasis. 

Hy'p-o-cra-ter'i-form.  The  same 
as  Hypocraterimorphous. 

Hyp  -  o  -  era  -  ter  - 1  -  mor '  phous. 
[From  vTTOKparfipiov,  the  "  support  of  a  bowl 
or  cup,"  a  " salver,"  and  i*op<pf),  "form."] 
Salver-shaped  :  applied  to  flowers. 

Hyp-o-der'mic.  [Hypoder'mi- 
cus;  from  w,  "  under,"  and  ceppa,  the 
"skin."]  A  term  for  the  application  of 
medicines  under  the  skin ;  that  is,  to  the 
denuded  surface  after  the  skin  has  been 
removed  by  a  blister. 

HypH>g'a-la.*  [From  vno,  "under," 
"in,"  or  "within,"  and  yd\a,  "milk."] 
The  effusion  of  a  milk-like  fluid  into  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hyp-o-gas-tral'gi-a.*  [From  hypo- 
gas' trium,  and  akyos,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  hypogastrium. 

Hyp-o-gas'tric.  [Hypogas'tri-* 
cms.]      Belonging  to  the  hypogastrium . 

Hypogastric  Plex'us.  A  plexus 
on  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric plexus  with  the  sacral. 

Hyp-o-gas-trl-o-to'mi-a.*  [From 
hyjtogas1 'trium,  and  te/xucj,  to  "  cut."] 
Dissection  of  the  hypogastric  region. 

Kyp-o-gas-tri'tis,  \dis*  [From  vno, 
"under,"  and  gastri'tis,  "inflammation 
of  the  stomach."]  Slight  inflammation 
of  the  stomach. 

Ilyp-o-gas'tri-uiii.*  [From  vno, 
"under,"  and  yaarfip,  the  "stomach."] 
The  abdominal  space  above  the  ]mbes 
and  below  the  line  of  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  processes  of  the  iliac  bones. 

H$rp-o-gas'tro-cele.i:  [From  vno, 
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"under,"  yaarrip,  the  "stomach,"  and 
ki7A>7,  a  "tumor."]  Hernia  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rha'gi-a.*  [From 
vno,  "under,"  "in  a  slight  degree," 
and  gastrorrha'  gia.]  Literally,  a  "  slight 
discharge  [of  any  kind]  from  the  sto- 
mach," but  usually  applied  to  a  slight 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rhex'is.*  [From 
hypogas' trium,  and  prints,  a  "rupture."] 
Rupture  of  the  abdomen,  with  laceration 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rltce'su*  [From 
vno,  "under,"  "in  a  slight  degree," 
and  gastrorrhoe'a,  a  "discharge  from  the 
stomach."]  A  slight  flow  of  mucus  from 
the  stomach. 

Hyp-o-ge'an.  [Hypoge'us;  from 
vno,  " under,"  and  yfj,  or  yea,  the  "earth."] 
Applied  to  cotyledons  which,  filled  with 
nutritious  matter,  remain  below  the 
ground  during  germination. 

Hyp-o-ge-o-car'pus.;;:  [From  vno, 
"under,"  yfj,  or  yea,  the  "earth,"  and 
fcapnog,  "fruit."]  Having  fruit  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Hyp-o-glcs'sal.  [Hypogles'sus ; 
from  the  same.]  Situated  on  the  under 
part  of  the  tongue. 

Hyp-o-g-los'si-um,*  or  Kyp-o- 
glos'sis,  ldis.%  [From  vno,  "under,"  and 
yXoJooa,  the  "tongue."]  The  under-sur- 
face  of  the  tongue.     See  Par  Nonum. 

Hyp-o-glot'tis,  ±dis.%  [From  vno, 
"under,"  and  ykdrTa,  the  "tongue."] 
The  inferior  part  of  the  tongue  adhering 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

Hyp-o-gyn'i-eus.*  [From  vno, 
"under,"  and  ywfj,  a  "woman,"  or  "fe- 
male."] Applied  to  the  insertion  of 
stamens,  petals,  etc.,  when  the  point  of 
attachment  is  under  the  ovary:  hypo- 
gynic. 

Hyp-og'y-nous.  [Hypog'ynus; 
from  the  same.]  Growing  or  inserted 
under  the  pistil,  and  free,  as  the  stamens, 
calyx,  and  corolla  of  some  plants. 

Hyp-o-ha3'mi-a.;i:  [From  vno,  "un- 
der," and  alfia,  "blood."]  Deficiency  or 
loss  of  blood. 

Hyp-o-hsem'ic.  [Hypohsem'i- 
cus.]     Belonging  to  hypohscmia. 

Hyp-o-ner'vi-a,*  or  Hyp«o-neu'- 
ri-a.i:  [From  vno,  "under,"  and  vevp.ov, 
a  "nerve."]  Morbidly  slight,  or  dimin- 
ished, nervous  power. 

Hy -po-nl'trite.  [Hyponi'tris, 

i'fi*.]  A  combination  of  hyponitrous 
acid  with  a  base. 

Hyp-o-pe-ta'le-ns.*        [From    vnd, 
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"under,"  and  Trhakov,  a  "petal."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  feminine  (J/ypopeta'- 
leee)  to  dicotyledonous,  polypetalous 
plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  hyp- 
ogynous. 

C2y-3>o-pSios'pliIto.  [Hypopbos'- 
pliBs,  i'tis.]  A  combination  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  with  a  base. 

Elyp-o-ptiyl'lous.  [Hypopliyl'- 
lus;  from  vtto,  "under,"  and  </>uAXo^,  a 
"leaf."]  Growing  on  the  lower  side  of 
a  leaf. 

Ilyp-o'py-um.*  [From  vtto,  "un- 
der," and  ttvov,  u  pus."]  An  accumula- 
tion of  a  puriform  fluid  under  the  cornea, 
or  in  either  chamber  of  the  eye. 

H5'I>-o-spa'«lI-a.:;:"  [From  vtto,  "un- 
der," and  cttt.kw,  to  "tap,"  or  "open"?] 
An  unnatural  perforation  of  the  penis, 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra  terminating 
on  the  under  part  of  it. 

Hyp-o-spa-di  a-sis.*  [From  hypo- 
spa'dia.]     The  state  of  hypospadia. 

Hyp-o-sta-min'e-ns.*  [From  hy'po-, 
" under,"  and  sta'men.~\  Applied  in  the 
plural  feminine  (Hypostamin' eve)  to  dico- 
tyledonous, apetalous  plants,  in  which 
the  stamens  are  hypogynous. 

Hyp-os 'ta-sis.*  [From  v(piarr)pa,  to 
"throw  down."]  The  subsidence  of 
sediment  in  liquids,  or  of  blood  in  the 
body  after  death,  by  gravitation  of  the 
fluids:  but,  more  particularly,  of  the 
urine  in  health  and  disease. 

Hyp-os-the'ni-a.  •  [From      vtto, 

"under,"  and  adsvos,  "strength."]  A 
state  of  weakness,  or  a  reduction  of 
strength. 

Hyp-os-theii'ic.  [Hyposthen'i- 
cns.]      Belonging  to  hyposthenia. 

Hy-po-sofphate.  [Hyposnl'- 

phas,  a'tis.]  A  combination  of  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-po-sul'plilte.  A  combination 
of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-pot'e-nuse,  or  Hy-poth'e- 
nuse.  [Gr.  vTroreivo^a,  the  present  par- 
ticiple feminine  of  vttotsiuo),  to  "  subtend."] 
That  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
which  subtends  the  right  angle. 

Myp-o-tym'pa-nic.  [Hypotym- 
pan'ictis:  from  vtto.  "under,"  and  tym- 
pan'icus,  u  tympanic."]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  the  inferior  subdivision  of  the 
tympanic  pedic'e  which  supports  the 
mandible  in  fi-hes. 

Hy-po-zo  i-cus.*  [From  vtto.  "un- 
der." and  vow-,  an  "animal."]  Applied 
to  an  order  of  rock  formations,  inferior 
to  all  those  in  which  are  found  the  traces 
of  organic  bodies. 
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Hyp-sl-lo-i'cles.*  [From  Y,  "upsi- 
lon,"  a  Greek  letter,  and  el6\><;,  a  "form."] 
The  same  as  Hvoidks. 

Myp-so-met'rl-cal.  [Hypsomet/- 
ricus.]      Belonging  to  hypsometry. 

H$'p-*©m'e-try.  [Hypsomet'ria; 
from  vxpoq,  "height,"  and  yterpeio,  to  "  mea- 
sure."] The  art  of  measuring  the  rela- 
tive height  of  a  place,  or  of  a  portion  of 
terrestrial  ground. 

Hys'so-pin.  [Ilyssopi'na;  from 
hysso'pus,  the  "hyssop-plant."]  A  sali- 
fiable base,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  hyssop. 

Mys'te-ra.*  [From    varepa,   the 

"womb,"  or  "uterus."]     The  uterus,  or 
womb ;  also,  the  vulva. 

Hys-te-ral'gic.  [Hysteral'gicus.] 
Belonging  to  hy^terahjia. 

H5rs-te-ral'gy.  [Hysteral'gia ; 
from  varepa,  the  "womb,"  and  aXyog, 
"pain."]  Pain  in  the  womb,  from 
whatever  cause. 

Mys-te-ran'dri-iis.*  [From  vcrepa, 
the  "  womb,"  or  "  ovary,"  and  avf\p,  dvcpog, 
a  "man,"  or  "male."]  Having  stamens 
and  ovary.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
{Hysteran'dria)  to  a  class  of  a  modified 
sexual  system,  which  comprehends 
plants  having  more  than  ten  stamens 
inserted  in  one  ovary. 

Hys-ter-a-tre'si-a.*  [From  varepa, 
the  "womb,"  and  crtre'af'a,  "occlusion."] 
Occlusion  of  the  womb,  or  an  impervious 
condition  of  its  opening. 

Hys-ter-el-co'sis.*  [From  varepa, 
the  "  womb,"  and  'e\«o$,  an  "  ulcer."]  Ulcer- 
ation of  the  womb. 

Hys-ter-em-phy-se'ma,  at  is.* 

[From   varepa,  the   "womb,"  and  emphy- 

se'ma,  a  "windy  swelling."]     The  same 

"as  Physometra,  or  the  presence  of  aiv  in 

the  womb. 

Hys-te'ri-a.*  [From  varepa,  the 
"womb."]  (Fr. Hysterie,  es'ta're'.)  Hys- 
terics, attacking  in  paroxysms  or  ats, 
usually  preceded  by  dejection,  anxiety, 
tears,  difficult  breathing,  sickness,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Termed,,  also, 
Pas'sio  hyste/ica  (Fr.  Passion  hysterique, 
pa'se-ONs'  es'ta'rek').  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Xeuroses,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Mys-ter'i-cal,  Mys-t£r'ic.  [Hys- 
tericus.]     Belonging  to  hysteria. 

Hysterie.     See  Hysteria. 

H5rs-te-ri'tis,  idis.*  [From  varepa, 
the  "womb."]  Inflammation  of  the 
womb.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegma- 
sia, class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosology- 
See  Metritis,  aud  Utkritis. 
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Ifys'te-ro-car'^I-no'iiia,  atis* 

[From  varipa,  the  "  womb,"  and  carci- 
no'ma,  "cancer."]  Cancer  of  the  womb. 
See  Metrocarcinoma. 

Hyste-ro-catxa-lep'sis.*  [From 
varipa,  the  "  womb,"  and  catalep' sis,  "  cata- 
lepsy/']     Cataleptic  hysteria. 

Hys'te-ro-^ele.*  [From  varipa,  the 
"womb,"  and  KfjXrt,  a  "tumor."]  Her- 
nia, in  which  the  uterus,  or  womb,  is 
protruded. 

Ilys-te-ro-col'i-ca.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  col'ica,  "colic."] 
Pains  in  the  womb,  like  those  of  colic: 
uterine  colic. 

Hys-te-ro-dyn'I-a.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  6lvvr\,  "pain."]  Pain 
of  the  womb.     The   same  as   Hyster- 

ALGIA. 

Hyste-roe-cle'ma,  atis.%  [From 
iaripa,  the  "womb,"  and  cede' ma,  a 
"  swelling."]  Enlargement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  womb. 

Hys'  te-ro-H-tlir  a-sis.*  [From 

varipa,  the  "womb,"  and  lithi'asis,  the 
"generation  of  calculus."]  The  forma- 
tion of  calculus  in  the  womb. 

Hys-te-rol'i-tliiis.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  \iOog,  a  "stone."] 
Stone  or  calculus  in  the  womb :  a  hys- 
terolith. 

Hys-te-rol'o-gy.  [Hysterolo'gia; 
from  varipa,  the  "womb,"  and  \6yo$,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  womb, 
its  functions,  etc. 

Myste-ro-mal-a-co'ma,  atis* 

[From  varipa,  the  "womb,"  and  uaXatcos, 
"soft."]     Softening  of  the  womb. 

Hysvte-ro-mal-a-c©'sis.*  The  for- 
mation or  progress  of  hysteromalacoma, 
or  softening  of  the  womb. 

Hys'te-ro-ma'nX-a.*  [From  iaripa, 
the  "womb,"  and  fiavia,  "madness."] 
Another  term  for  Furor  uterinus,  or 
Nymphomania,  which  see. 


Hys-te-rom'e-ter.  [Hysterom'e- 
trum;  from  varipa,  the  "womb,"  and 
ytirpov,  a  "  measure."]  An  instrument  or 
means  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the 
uterus,  or  womb. 

Hys-te-ropli'y-tal.  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  or  "matrix,"  and  tyvrov,  a 
"plant."]  .Living  on  a  matrix  either  of 
dead  or  living  organic  matter.  Applied 
to  Fungi. 

Hyste-ro-phyte.  [From  the  same.] 
A  name  for  a  fungus. 

Hyste-ror-rha'gi-a.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  pfiyprpu,  to  "bui  st  forth."] 
The  same  as  Metrorrhagia. 

Hyste-ror-rltex'is.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  p&iz,  a  "rupture."] 
Rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Hys'te-ror-rlice'a.*  [From  varipa, 
the  "womb,"  and  pico,  to  "flow."]  The 
same  as  Metrorrhcea. 

Hys'te-ro-s-eir'rliiis.*  [From  vari- 
pa, the  "womb,"  and  anifpog,  a  "hard  tu- 
mor."] Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer,  of 
the  womb. 

Hyste-ro-spas'mus.*  [From  vari- 
pa, the  "womb,"  and  onaapog,  a  "convul- 
sion."] Spa^m  of  the  uterus,  or  womb; 
also,  hysterical  sp.ism. 

Hys'te-ro-tome.  [Hysterot'o- 

mus;  from  varipa,  the  "womb,"  and 
rip.vio,  to  "cut."]  An  instrument  for 
dividing  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Hys-te-rot'o-my.  [Hysteroto'- 
mia;  from  the  same.]  The  Cesarean 
operation,  or  cutting  into  the  womb  to 
extract  the  child,  in  cases  where,  from 
malformation,  or  other  cause,  natural 
delivery  is  impracticable.  See  Cesarean 
Operation. 

Hystriasis.     See  Hystriciasis. 

Hys-trl-£i'a-sis.*  [From  varpi^,  a 
"hedge-hog."]  A  rare  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  stand  erect  like  the 
spines  or  prickles  of  the  hedge-hog. 


I. 


I-am-a-tol'o-gy.      [lamatolo'gia; 

from  iap.a,  a  "remedy,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"discourse."]  That  branch  of  thera- 
peutics which  treats  of  remedies. 

I-at-ra-lip'tic  MetBi'od.  [From 
ia'tro-,  and  tiAa^co,  to  "anoint."]  The 
application  of  medicines  to  the  skin, 
aided  by  friction. 

I-a-treu-s©-l©'£i-a.*  [From  iarpevco, 
to  "cure,"  and  Adyaj,  a  "discourse."]  A 
term  applied  to  general  therapeutics. 


I-a-tri'a.*  [Gr.  iarpcta:  from  iarpo$,  a 
"physician."]  The  art  of  healing,  or 
curing;  also*  a  cure. 

Iatro-.  A  prefix  signifying  connec- 
tion with  the  healing  art. 

I-a-trolo-^y.  [Iatrolo'gia;  from 
iatro-,  and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."]  A 
treatise  on  medicine,  or  on  physicians; 
also,  the  science  of  medicine,  or  the  heal- 
ing art. 

Iatropha.     See  Jatropha. 
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Iatrophate.     The   same   as   Jatro- 

PHATE. 

-Ic.  A  terminal  syllable,  generally 
denoting  that  acid  compound  which  has 
most  oxygen. — as  nitric,  sulphur/*?,  etc., 
which  are  thus  distinguished  from  those 
ending  in  -ous,  such  as  nitrous,  BnlphnrotM, 
etc.,  implying  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen. 

Ice.     See  Glacies. 

Ice  Poultice.  A  bladder  contain- 
ing pounded  ice,  to  be  applied  to  hernial 
tumors. 

Ice  land  Moss.  The  Li'chen  Islan'- 
dicns,  or  Cetra'ria  Islan' dica. 

Ice'lancl  Spar.  One  of  the  purest 
varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  or  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  lime. 

Ichor,  o'r is*  [From  tX'op,  " serum," 
or  "pus."]  A  thin  aqueous  and  acrid 
discharge  from  a  wound,  sore,  or  diseased 
surface. 

Ich-or-se'mi-a,*  or  Icn-or-hae'- 
mi-a.*  [From  i\  '/>,  "pus,  or  sanious 
fluid,"  and  alfia,  "blood."]  A  term  de- 
noting the  poisoning  of  the  blood  from 
the  absorption  of  sanious  matter. 

Ich-0-ro-i'des.*  [From  iv/'-p,  "serum," 
or  "pus,"  and  eiSog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling ichor,  or  pus. 

Ich'o-rous.  [Ichoro'sus;  from 
i'chor,  "serum,"  or  "pus."]  Having 
ichor;  of  the  nature  of  ichor. 

Ich-thy-i'tes.*  [From  i\0vg,  a  "fish," 
and   \ldo;,    a    "stone."]      The    same    as 

ICHTHVOLITE. 

Ieh-thy'ius.*  [From  i\Qvs,  a  "fish," 
and  i6g,  "poison."]     The   same  as  Ich- 

THVOTOXICTM. 

Ich-tny-o-col'la.*  [From  ixOvg,  a 
"fish,"  and  koXXu,  "glue."]  Isinglass; 
fish-glue.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  swimming  bladder  of 
the  Acipenser  Huso. 

Ich-thy-og'ra-phy.  [Ichthyo- 

g-ra'phia;  from  ix&bs,  a  "fish,"  and 
ypapto,  to  "write."]  A  description  of 
fishes. 

Ich-tliy-o-i'des.*  [From  ix&i>s*  a 
"fish,"  and  eldo;,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
a  fish;  ichthyoid. 

Ich'tliy-o-llte.  [Ichthyol'ites ; 
from  i\,0v;,  a  "fish,"  and  Xido),  a  "  stone."] 
Applied  to  petrified  fish,  or  their  fossil 
remains. 

Ich-thy-o-log'i-cal.  [Ichttiyo- 

log'icus.l      Belonging  to  Ichthyology. 

Ich-thy-ol'o-gy.  [Ichthyolo'g'ia: 
from  i\f>v;,  a  "fish."  and  Xdyo;,  a  '* dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  nature  and 
habits  of  fishes;  also,  the  science  which 
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treats  cf  fishes,  their  classification,  struc- 
ture, etc. 

Ich-thy-oph'a-goas.  [Ichthy- 

oph'ag-us;    from    ixfiig,    a   "fish,"    and 

0aya>,  to  "eat."]  Fish-eating;  piscivo- 
rous. 

Icb-thj^  9  aan'rmL*  [From  ixOv$, 
a  "fish,"  and  oavpog,  a  "lizard."]  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct  marine  animals,  which 
combined  the  characters  of  saurian  rep- 
tiles and  of  fishes  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Cetaceous  Mammalia. 

Ich-ttiy-o'sis.*  [From  ixOva,  the 
"  scale  of  a  fish."]  A  disease  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  thickened,  hard,  and 
rough,  with  a  tendency  to  scaliness ;  the 
fish-skin  disease. 

Ich-thy-ot'©-my.  [Ichthyoto'- 
mia;  from  ixOvs,  a  "fish,"  and  r^mo,  to 
"cut."]     Dissection  of  fishes. 

Iehthy-o-tox'i-cum.*  [From  i\0u?, 
a  "fish,"  and  to^ikov,  a  "poison."]  A 
morbid  and  poisonous  product  sometimes 
found  in  fish. 

I-con-o-g-raph'ic.  [Iconograph/- 
icus.]     Belonging  to  Iconography. 

I-co-no^'ra-pIiy*  [iconogra'- 

phia;  from  cU-Jiv,  an  "image,"  and 
ypfyo),  to  "write."]  A  description  by 
images,  or  figures;  or  a  description  of 
pictures,  statues,  etc. 

I-co-saii'drl-a.*  [From  £tW/,  "twen- 
ty," and  dvrjp,  a  "man,"  or  "male."] 
The  twelfth  Linnsean  class  of  plants,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  twenty  or 
more  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on 
the  calyx. 

I-co-san'dri-ous,  or  I-co-san'- 
drous.  [Icosan'drius;  from  the  same.] 
Having  twenty  stamens  or  more. 

I'co-sl-go'niis.'*'  [From  uxoat, "  twen- 
ty," and  ywia,  an  "angle."]  Having 
twenty  angles. 

Ico-si-ne'dral.  [Icositie'drus.] 
Belonging  to  an  icosihedron. 

rc©-si-ne'dr©n,  -  or  Ico-sa-he'- 
(Iron.  [Icositie'drum ;  from  eUoai, 
"twenty,"  and  efya,  a  "base."]  A  solid 
figure  bounded  by  twenty  equilateral 
and  equal  triangles. 

Ico-si-tet-ra-he'dral.  [Icositet- 
rahe'drus.]  Belonging  to  an  icositet- 
rahedron  :  twenty-four-sided. 

rco-si-tet-ra-he  'dron.  [leosi  tet- 
rahe'drum ;  from  ciKoai, "  twenty,"  rcrpa, 
"four,"  and  'rfpa,  a  "base."]  A  solid 
figure  of  twenty-four  equal  sides,  or 
faces. 

Ictere.     See  Icterus. 

Ic-ter-ep-a-ti'tis,  Idi*.*  [From  ic'~ 
terns,    "jaundice,"    and    hepati'tis,    "in- 
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fl animation    of    the    liver/']      Hepatitis 
and  jaundice,  or  icteric  hepatitis. 

Ic-ter  ic.  [Icter;icus.]  Belonging 
to  icterus, 

Ic-ter-o'des.*  [From  ic' tents,  "jaun- 
dice. 'J  Like  jaundice,  or  having  a 
yellow  color  resembling  jaundice.  Some- 
times applied  to  the  yellow  fever. 

Ic'ter-oid.  [Icteroi'des ;  from  ic'- 
terus,  "jaundice/'  and  elloq,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  icterus. 

Ic-ter-optn't3ii-sis.-;:"  [From  ic'terus, 
"jaundice/'  and  phthis'is,  "consump- 
tion/'] Tabes  icterica,  or  phthisis  with 
jaundice. 

Ic'ter-ws.*  [Gr.  iKrepoq.']  (Fr.  Ictere, 
ek'tep/,  or  Jaunisse,  zho'ness',  i.e.  "yel- 
lowness.") Jaundice, — characterized  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Impetigines,  class  Cachexise, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ic'tnsSo'lis.*  ("Stroke  of  the  Sun.") 
The  same  as  Coup  de  Soleil,  which  see. 

-fdse.  A  terminal  employed  (in  imi- 
tation of  the  classical  patronymic)  to 
denote  a  family  or  group  exhibiting 
some  points  of  likeness  to  the  type;  as 
Leporidsc,  the  family  of  the  Lepus,  or 
hare,  etc. 

-IdlseMS,  or  -Idews.  A  terminal  ap- 
plied to  objects  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  others,  which  are  designated  by 
terms  ending  in  -aid  or  -ides ;  as,  Ary- 
tsenoidseus,  the  muscle  between  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Arytenoid  (Arytenoides)  carti- 
lage, etc.  The  terminations  -ideus  or 
-idscus  are  sometimes  equivalent  to  -ides 
or  -aid;  thus,  Ligamentum  coracoideum 
is  the  same  as  Ligamentum  coracoides 
(the  "coracoid  ligament"). 

-Ide.  A  terminal  affixed  to  oxygen, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  iodine,  when  com- 
bined with  each  other,  or  with  simple 
combustibles,  or  metals,  in  proportions 
not  farming  an  acid. 

I-de'al-ism.  [Idealis'mns ;  from 
idea,  an  "idea,"  a  "thought."]  A  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  in  which  no  real 
existence  is  attributed  to  any  thing  ex- 
cept to  thought  or  mind. 

I-den'ti-ty.  [Iden'titas,  a'tis; 
from  i'dem,  the  "same."]  Absolute  or 
essential  sameness  of  two  apparently 
different  things,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  electric  spark  and  lightning. 

I-de-og-'ra-plty.  [Ideogra'ptiia ; 
from  idea,  an  "idea,"  and  ypa&a),  to 
"write."]  A  description  or  definition 
of  ideas. 

I-de-ol'o-gy.       [Ideolo'gsa:     from 
idea,  an  "idea,"  and  Xoyo;,  a  "discourse."] 
23* 


The  doctrine  or  science  of  thought  or  of 
the  mind ;  the  philosophy  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  ideas. 

-Ides.  An  affix  of  many  words.  See 
Oid. 

Idiocy.  See  Idiotism,  and  Amen- 
tia. 

Id'I-o-e-lec'tric.  [Frcm  Utog,  "cne's 
own,"  "peculiar,"  and  elec'tric]  Lite- 
rally, "having  electricity  of  its  [or  their] 
own."  A  term  applied  to  bodies,  such  as 
amber,  resin,  or  glass,  which,  whtn 
rubbed,  acquire  electricity,  without  any 
communication  with  another  electrified 
body. 

Id-i-o-patti'ie.  [Idxopatli  icus.] 
Relating  to  idiopathy;  opposed  to  sym- 
pathetic,  or  symptomatic. 

Id-i-op  a-£B*y.  [Idiopathi'a:  from 
l3io$,  "one's  own,"  "peculiar,"  or  "pri- 
vate," and  ndOog,  "affection,"  or  "disease."] 
A  disease  arising  spontaneously,  not 
from  another;  an  affection  the  opposite 
of  symj)athy. 

Id-i-o-syn  'cra-sy.  [Idiosyncra'- 
sia;  from  K105,  "cne's  own,"  "peculiar," 
or  "private,"  and  ovyKpaas,  a  "mixing 
or  tempering  together,"  and,  hence, 
"  temperament,"  or  "constitution."]  The 
disposition  or  habit  of  body  peculiar  to 
an  individual. 

Id-I-o-syn-crat'ic.  [Idiosyncraf- 
icus.]      Belonging  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Id'I-ot.  [Idio'ta;  from  Uv*nnn 
"private,"  because  unfit  for  intercourse 
with  the  world.]  One  who  is  silly,  or 
without  understanding;  a  fool. 

Id-i-o-ti'a.*  [Gr.  i<3<o>raa.]  Lite- 
rally, "a  state  of  privacy  or  obscurity." 
A  state  of  idiotism.     See  Idiot. 

Id-I-ot'ic.  [Idiot'icus.]  Like  an 
idiot. 

Id'i-o-tism.  [Idiotis'mus;  from 
idioms,  "private."]  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  an  idiot:  idiocy. 

Id  rl-a-lin.  [Idriali'na.]  A  fos- 
sil, fatty  substance,  found  in  mercury- 
mines. 

Idrosis.     See  Hidrosis. 

If,  ef.  The  French  term  for  the 
"yew."     See  Taxus. 

Ig-a-su'ri-a.*  [See  next  article.]  An 
alkaloid  found  in  the  different  species  of 
Stvychnos. 

Ig'-a-su'ric.  [Igasu'ricus;  said  to 
be  derived  from  Igasttt,  the  Malay  name 
for  St.  Ignatius's  bean.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Faba  Sancti  Ignatii  (the  seed 
of  the  Stvychnos  Ignatia). 

Igasu'ric  Ac'id.  [Igrasu'ricum 
Ac'idum.]     An  acid,  somewhat  resem- 
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bling  the  malic,  existing  in  the  Strych- 
Rof  fgnatia  and  N*x  vomiem. 

I^natia.  ig-na'she-a.  Bean  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  name  applied  to  the  seed 
of  the  StryekuoM  fgnatia.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860.  Its  medical  properties  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  Afmx  vomica. 

Ig-nes  Fatui.     See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

Ig'nis.*  Fire  ;  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat  which  attends  combustion. 

Ignis Ac-tu-a'lis.*  (''Actual  Fire.") 
See  Actual  Cautery. 

I  u  11  is  Fat'u-us,*  plural  Ig'nes 
Fat'u-i.  (''Vain  or  Foolish  Fire;" 
so  called,  probably,  because  it  makes 
fools  of  those  who  pursue  it.)  The  lumi- 
nous appearance  of  flame  frequently  seen 
in  the  night  in  marshy  places,  and  popu- 
larly called  Jack  with  the  lantern,  or 
Will  o'  the  Wisp.  It  is  produced  by 
phosphorus  evolved  from  decaying  vege- 
table matter. 

Ig'nis  Potentia'lis,*  po-ten-she-a'- 
lis.  ("Potential  Fire.")  A  name  for  the 
potential  cautery. 

Ignis  Sa'cer.*  ("  Sacred  Fire.")  The 
same  as  Erysipelas,  which  see. 

Ig'nis  Sanc'ti  An-to'nl-i.*  ("  Saint 
Anthony's  Fire.")    A  name  for  erysipelas. 

Ignis  Vo-lat'i-cns.*  Literally, 
"flying  tire."     A  term  for  erysipelas. 

Ig-111  tion.  [From  ig'nis,  "fire."] 
The  state  of  being  heated  so  as  to  re- 
semble fire ;  in  other  words,  so  as  to 
emit  heat  and  light  like  a  burning  body. 

Ileac  Passion.     See  Iliac  Passion. 

Il-e-i'tis,  idis*  [From  il'eum.~\  In- 
flammation of  the  ileum  or  ilium. 

Ileo-.  A  prefix  denoting  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  the  ileum  or  ilium* 

Il'eo-Cae'cal  Valve.  The  inferior 
semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
which  secures  against  any  matter  re-en- 
tering the  ileum  from  the  cseeum. 

Il'eo-Col'ic  Valve.  The  superior 
semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
which  secures  the  ileum  against  regurgi- 
tation from  the  colon. 

Il'e-um,*  or  Il'I-um.*  [From  ciXeoi, 
to  "turn  about."]  The  third  or  last 
portion  of  the  small  intestine,  ending  at 
the  valve  of  the  cseeum. 

H'e-us.*  [Gr.  a'Xefc.]  The  same  as 
Iliac  Passion,  which  see. 

I  lex  Aq-ni-fo  li-uni.*  (Fr.  Houx, 
hoo.)  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon European  holly,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  been  reputed  as  tonic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic. 
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H'1-a.*  [The  nominative  plural  of 
i'lv ;  from  a'Aoj,  to  "involve.']  The 
flanks,  which  enclose  the  small  intestines,* 
also,  the  small  intestines  themselves. 

Il'i-ac.  [Lat.  Ili'acns;  Fr.  Iliaque, 
e'le'ak'.]      Belonging  to  the  flanks. 

Iliac  Ar'te-ries.  [Arte'rise  Hi'- 
acae.]  These  are  termed  the  common 
iliac  arteries  immediately  after  they  are 
given  off  by  the  aorta.  They  afterwards 
divide  into  the  external  iliac,  and  the 
internal  iliac,  or  hypogastric,  arteries. 

Ii'iae  Fos'sa.  [Fos'sa  Ili'aca.]  A 
broad  and  shallow  cavity  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  Os  iliacum. 
It  is  also  called  the  internal  iliac  fossa. 

Il'iac  Fos'sa,  Ex-ter'nal.  A  fossa 
or  depression  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  Os  iliac um. 

Il'iac  Pas'sion.  [Pas'sio  Ili'aca; 
from  il'ia.]  A  disease  characterized  by 
severe  griping  pain,  vomiting  of  fecal 
matter,  and  costiveness,  with  retraction 
and  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Il'iac  Region.  The  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, between  the  ribs  and  hips. 

Iliacum  Os.     See  Os  Iliacum. 

Il-i-a-clel'phus.*  [From  i'le,  the 
'•flank,"  and  dSeXpdg,  a  "brother."]  Ap- 
plied to  monsters  which  are  double  above 
and  united  at  and  below  the  pelvis. 

Iiiaqne.     See  Iliac. 

rri-cin,  or  Ili-cine.  [Hici'na.] 
An  active  principle  obtained  from  the 
ilex,  and  recommended  as  a  febrifuge. 

Il'i-uiii,*  plural  Il'I-a.  The  haunch- 
bone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  os  in)io- 
7ninatum;  in  the  foetus  it  is  distinct  from 
the  other  parts.     See  Ilia. 

Illacrymatio*  (il-lak-re-ma'she-o), 
o'nis;  from  illac'rymo,  iliac ry ma1 'turn,  to 
"weep  greatly,  or  involuntarily."]  Ex- 
cessive involuntary  weeping.  Some- 
times synonymous  with  Epiphora. 

Illecebraceae,*  il-le-se-bra'she-e. 
[From  Illece' brum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Il-lu'sion.  [Ulu'sio,  o'nis;  from 
illn'do,  illu'sum,  to  "ruock,"  or  "de- 
ceive."] A  deception,  false  appearance, 
or  mockery  ;  a  hallucination. 

Im.       A  Latin  particle.     See  In. 

Image.  [From  ima'c/o,  a  "resem- 
blance," "picture,"  or  "image."]  An 
idea ;  a  picture  of  the  imagination.  In 
Optics,  the  spectrum  or  picture  of  an  ob- 
ject, formed  by  the  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion of  the  ray's  of  light  from  its  various 
points.  Optical  images  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  or  function  of  vision. 
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I-ma'gro,*  gen.  I-ma&'i-nis.  [From 
im'itor,  to  "imitate,"  or  "copy."]  Lite- 
rally, an  " image,"  "picture,"  or  "por- 
trait." Applied  to  the  perfect  insect, 
which  has  undergone  all  its  metamor- 
phoses. The  origin  of  this  appellation 
would  seem  to  be,  that,  as  a  portrait 
is  not  merely  the  first  rude  outline  of 
the  artist,  but  the  perfect  elaboration  of 
his  idea,-  so,  after  the  several  prepara- 
tory stages  of  the  egg,  the  larva,  and 
the  pupa  (or  chrysalis),  the  imago  is  the 
full  and  final  elaboration  of  nature's 
idea  respecting  the  insect 

Im'be-clle.  [ImbeeiTlis ;  from  in, 
"on,"  and  bac'ulus,  a  "staff."]  Feeble; 
weak;  but  generally  applied  to  weak- 
ness of  the  mental  faculties. 

Im-bibe'.  [From  in,  "in,"  and  bi'bo, 
bib'itum,  to  "drink."]  To  drink  in;  to 
absorb. 

Im-bi-bi'tion.  [Imbabi'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  drinking  in 
or  sucking  up  moisture. 

Im'bri-cate.  [Imbrica'tns ;  from 
im'brico,  imbrica'tum,  to  "cover  with 
tiles"  (from  im'brex,  a  "roof- tile").] 
Having  an  appearance  of  tiles  succes- 
sively overlapping  each  other. 

Im'bri-cat-ing-.  [Im'br  leans;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  the  folioles  of  a 
compound  leaf,  when,  during  the  sleep 
of  the  plant,  they  apply  themselves 
along  the  petiole,  which  they  entirely 
conceal,  covering  each  other  like  tiles  on 
a  house-top,  directed  from  the  base  to 
the  summit. 

Im '  bri-ea-tl  ve.  [Xmbrieati '  vos ; 
from  the  same.]     See  Imbricating. 

Ini-mar'gl-nate.  [Immargina'- 
tus;  from  in,  priv.,  and  mar' go,  a  "bor- 
der."]    Having  no  marked  border. 

Im-me-da-a'tns.^  [From  in,  nega- 
tive, or  privative,  and  me'dium,  "some- 
thing between,  or  intervening."]  Lite- 
rally, "with  nothing  intervening."  (Fr. 
Immediat,eKm'kxde-&' .)  Applied  in  Botany 
to  the  insertion  of  stamens  when  they  are 
attached  directly  under  the  ovary,  upon 
the  calyx,  or  upon  the  pistil. 

Im-merse<l'.  [Immer'sns:  from 
immer'go,  immer'sum,  to  "plunge  under, 
or  into,  water."]  Beneath  the  surface 
of  water. 

Im-ino'biS-is.*'  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
mo' ceo,  to  "move."]  Applied  to  anthers 
wholly  attached  to  the  filament:  im- 
movable. 

Im-pae'ted.  [Impae'tns;  from 
tmpin'go,  impac'tum,  to  "drive,  or  dash 
against,"  to  "drive  in."]    Used  in  refer- 


ence to  the  head  of  the  child  when  fixed 
in  the  pelvic  envity. 

Im'par,  ar/s.-  [From  in,  negative, 
and  par,  "equal."]  Odd,  not  even  ;  un- 
equal.    See  Ganglion  Impar. 

Im-par-I-ner-va'tns.  *  [From  imr- 
par,  "unequal,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."] 
Haying  unequal  nervures:  impariner'- 
vate. 

Im-par-i-pen'nate.  [Imparipen- 
na'tus;  from  pen'na,  a  f  feather,"  or 
"quill."]     The  same  as  Imparipinnate. 

Im-par-I-pin'iiate.  [Imparipin- 
na'tus;  from  im'par,  "unequal,"  and 
pin'na,  a  "feather,"  a  "wing."]  Un- 
equally pinnate;  having  unequal  leaves 
or  folioles. 

Im-pem-e-tra-bil'I-ty.  [Impene- 
trabil/itas,  n't  is;  from  in,  negative, 
andpen'ctro,  to  "pierce,"  to  "penetrate," 
to  "enter  into."]  A  property  of  matter, 
by  which  no  portion  of  it  can  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time  with 
another. 

Im-per'feet.  [Imperfec 'tns;  from 
in,  negative,  and  perji'cio,  perfec' turn ,  to 
"finish."]  Incomplete.  Applied  to  flowers 
which  want  either  anthers  or  pistils. 

Im-per-fo-li-a'tus.*  [From     in, 

negative,  and  per  folia' tus,  "pierced 
through  the  leaves."]  Having  leaves 
that  are  not  perfoliate. 

Im-per'fo-rate.  [Imperforatus ; 
from  in,  negative,  and  per'foro,  perfora'- 
tum,  to  "bore  through."]  Abnormally 
occluded;  applied  to  the  anus,  vagina, 
etc. 

Im-pe'ri-al.  A  cooling  beverage 
prepared  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  each 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  fresh  lemon-peel, 
bruised,  with  four  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
and  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 

Im-pe-tig'i-noics.  [Impetigino'- 
des,  Impetigino'sus;  from  impeti'go.'] 
Having  impetigo. 

Im-pe-ti'g©,*  gen.  Im-pe-tig'i-nis. 
[From  im'peto,  to  ".nvade."]  (Fr.  Dar- 
tre, daRtR.)  A  skin-disease  marked  by 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed  pus- 
tules, chiefly  on  the  extremities,  slightly 
elevated,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated 
scab,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  not 
contagious ;  humid  or  running  tetter. 

Ini-pe-tl-o-la'ris.*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  peii'olus,  a  "petiole."]  Having  no 
petiole. 

Im-pJan-ta'f  ns.*  [From  in,  "in,"  and 
plan' to, planta' turn,  to  "set,"  to  "plant."] 
Applied  to  crystals  attached  by  one  of 
their  ends  to  the  walls  of  an  excavation 
in  a  rock. 
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Im-pli-ca'tus.*     [From  in,  "in,"  or 

"into."  ami  pit' co9 plica' turn,  to  ''fold," 
or  "  wrap."]  The  same  as  Complicated, 
which  see. 

Ini-plu'vi-iim.*  [From  in,  "upon," 
slwI  plu' ria,  '"rain."]     A  shower-bath. 

Im-poii-der-a-bil'i-t5'-  [Inipon- 
4erabil  itas,  a'f/s.]  The  quality  of 
being  imponderable. 

Im-pon'der-a-ble.  [Inipondcra'- 
bilis;  from  in,  negative,  and pon'dero,  to 
"weigh."]  Incapable  of  being  weighed. 
Applied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, etc. 

Im-pos'thume.  [Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  apo*te'ma.~\  Another  term  for 
an  abscess.     See  Abscess. 

Ini'po-tence,  Im'po-ten-cy.  [Im- 
poten'tiu:  from  in,  negative,  and^os'- 
sum,  to  "be  able."]  (Fr.  Impuisnance, 
aM'pweYsoNss'.)  Weakness;  want  of 
power,  especially  of  virile  power.  See 
Adynamia,  Anaphrodisia,  and  Steril- 
ity. 

Im'po-tent.  [Im'potens ;  from  the 
same.]  Incapable  of  procreating  or  im- 
pregnating. 

Im-preg-na'tion.  [Inipregna- 
tia,o'Ht#;  from  the  Low  Latin  imprcy'no, 
impregna'tum,  to  "make  fruitful,"  to 
"make  pregnant."]  The  act  of  making, 
or  state  of  being,  pregnant;  fecun- 
dation. 

Impregnation,  IMseases  affect- 
ing1 toe.     See  Carpoticus. 

Im-pn'ber,  HP**.*  [From  in,  nega- 
tive, nn&pu'ber,  "of  ripe  age."}  With- 
out hair  on  the  pubesj  not  arrived  at 
adult  age. 

Im puissance.     See  Impotence. 

Im-pus-tn-la'tns.-  [From  in,  nega- 
tive, and  pustnla'tus,  u  having  pustules."] 
Having  no  red  spots:  impus'tulate. 

I'mnsVen'ter*  ("Lowest  Belly.") 
The  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pudenda. 

In.  A  Latin  particle  signifying  "in," 
"within,"  "into,"  "on,"  "against."  Jt 
is  often  negative,  and  sometimes  inten- 
sive. Before  b,  m,  and  />,  the  n  is  changed 
to  m :  e.f/.,  imbibe,  instead  of  inbibe ; 
immobili*  for  inmobilis,  impotent  for  in- 
puteut,  etc. 

In-se-nnal-i-fo'li-ns.'*  [From  inie- 
qua'lis,  "unequal,"  and  fo'linm,  a 
"leaf]     Having  unequal  leaves. 

In-al-bu-mi-na'tus.*  [From  in, 
priv.,  and  albumen.]  Applied  to  the 
embryo  of  plants  not  having  albumen. 

In-an-a-gen'e-sis.*  [From  ig,  i  <k,  a 
"fibre,"  and  anayen'esis,  "regenera- 
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tion."]  Muscular  regeneration,  or  re- 
production  of  muscular  fibre. 

In-a-naphy.sLs.f  [From  ">,  (V6j,  a 
"fibre,"  and  anaph'yris,  "renewed 
growth."]     Similar  to  Inanagexesis. 

In-an-i  tion.  [Inani'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ina'nio,  inani'tum,  to  "empty"  (from 
ina'nis,  "empty"').]  Emptiness  of  the 
body,  its  viscera,  or  its  vessels,  from 
want  of  food;  starvation. 

Iii-an-tne-ra'tus.*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  anthe'ra,  an  "anther."]  Applied  to 
the  filaments  of  stamens  when  they  do 
not  bear  anthers. 

In-an-ther-if'er-us.*  [From  in, 
priv.,  anthe'ra,  an  "anther,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]  The  same  as  Inanthera- 
tus,  which  see. 

In-ap-jien-dic-u-la'tus.^  [From 
in,  priv.,  and  appen'dix,  an  "addition."] 
Having  no  appendices.  Applied  mostly 
to  plants. 

In-ap 'pe-ten-cy.  [Inappeten 'tia ; 
from  tin,  negative,  and  ap'peto,  to  "de- 
sire."] The  same  as  Anorexia.  A  want 
or  loss  of  appetite. 

In-ar-tic'u-late.  [In art icnla ' t us  ; 
from  in,  priv.,  and  artlcida'tus,  "articu- 
lated."] Having  no  articulation  :  inar- 
ticulated.  Also,  not  having  distinct  ut- 
terance. 

In«cal-y«ca't«s.*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  ea'lyx.]     Without  a  calyx. 

In-ean-des'cence.  [Incandeseen'- 
tia;  from  incandes'co,  to  "grow  very 
hot."]  The  bright  appearance  presented 
by  solids  and  liquids  when  heated  to  a 
sufficient  degree. 

In-can-des'cent.  [Incandes'cens ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  body 
heated  till  its  surface  becomes  white  and 
brilliant. 

In-ca'nous.  [Inca'nus;  from  in, 
intensive,  and  ca'nus,  "hoary."]  Hoary; 
covered  with  a  white  down.  Applied  to 
the  stems,  leaves,  etc.  of  plants. 

In-ean-ta'tion.  [From  incan'to,  in- 
canta'tum,  to  "charm."]  A  mode  of 
curing  disease  by  charms,  etc. 

In-car'cer-at-cd.  [Incarcera'tus ; 
from  in,  "in,"  and  car'cer.  a  "prison."] 
Applied  to  the  portion  of  bowel  or  other 
substance  confined  by  the  stricture  in 
strangulated  hernia. 

Incarceration.  See  Strangula- 
tion. 

In-car-na'tion.  [From  in,  "in,"  or 
"upon,"  and  ca'ro,  car'nis,  "flesh."] 
Growth  of  flesh  or  granulations. 

In-cer-nic'u-luni.-  [From  incer'nc, 
to  "sift,"  or  "strain."]     The  pelvic   of 
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the    kidney    into    which    the    urine    is 
strained  from  the  papillse  rents. 

In'ci-dence.  [Inciden'tia;  from 
hi'cido,  to  '"fall  upon/']  A  term  for  the 
direction  in  which  one  body  strikes  upon 
another. 

In'cidence,  An'gle  of.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  line  in  which  a  body  or 
ray  of  light  moves,  and  the  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  against  which 
the  body  or  ray  strikes. 

Inoadentia,^  in-se-den'she-a.  [From 
iuci'do,  to  "cut  in."]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  sharp  particles,  as  acids  and 
salts. 

In-ciBB-er-a'tion.  [Incinera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  incin'ero,  indnera'tum,  to 
"burn  to  ashes."]  The  act  of  reducing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  to  ashes. 

iBB-cased'.  [Inci'sus.]  Cut  irregu- 
larly and  sharply.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Ibb-cbs'bobb.  [Ibbci'sbo,  o'nis;  from 
inci'do,  inei'sum,  to  "  cut  into/'  to  "cut."] 
The  cutting  into  the  integuments  or  flesh 
with  an  instrument. 

Iii-cl-si'vus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Belonging  to  the  incisor  teeth. 

iM-ei'sor,*  plural  IiB-ci-so're&. 
[From  the  same.]  The  four  front  teeth 
of  both  jaws  which  have  sharp,  cutting 
edges. 

Ifii-cli-na' tionu  [laiclina'tio,  o'n is  ; 
from  incli'no,  inclina'tum,  to  "bend 
down,"  to  "incline."]  The  state  of  a 
body  or  vessel  placed  obliquely.  The 
angle  made  by  two  planes  or  two  lines, 
or  by  a  plane  and  a  line;  or  the  angle 
which  they  would  make  if  they  were  ex- 
tended until  they  met. 

In-com-pat'I-ble.  [From  in,  nega- 
tive, and  compa'tior,  to  "suffer  to- 
gether."] Literally,  "that  cannot  be 
suffered  (or  allowed)  together."  Applied 
to  substances  which  act  chemically  on 
each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  with 
propriety  be  prescribed  together. 

iBB-com-plete'.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  com'pleo,  compJe'tum,  to  "fulfil,"  to 
"finish."]  A  term  applied  to  a  flower 
which  wants  some  one  or  more  kinds  of 
organs. 

In-c©BiB-pres-si-bil'i-ty.  [Incom- 
ipressibill'itas,  n'tis;  from  in,  negative, 
and  com'primo,  compres'snm,  to  "press 
together."]  Incapability  of  being  com- 
pressed. 

iBB-con'ti-Bience.        [  Incontinen- 
tia; from  in,  negative,  and  conti'neo,  to 
u  contain."]       Inability    to    retain    the 
natural  evacuations. 
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In-cor-po-ra'tion.  [Incorpora'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  in,  "into,"  and  cor'pvs, 
a  "body."]  The  mixing  of  particles  of 
different  bodies  together  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  formed  into  one  body,  01 
into  a  uniform  substance. 

Incrassaiatia.  in-kras-san'she-a. 

[The  neuter  plural  cf  incras'suns,  the 
present  participle  cf  inerax'so,  incras- 
sa'tum,  to  ''make  thick. "]  .Applied  to 
medicines  suppose)  to  have  the  }  ewer  of 
thickening  the  humors  or  the  blood  when 
too  thin. 

lBi-cri:s-ta'tittiB.  [IitcrBista'tio, 
O'nis;  from  incrus'to,  incrvsta'tum,  to 
"rough-cast,"  to  "incrust."]  The  act 
or  process  cf  forming  a  crust.  A  crust 
or  deposit  of  stony  molecules  on  bodies 
plunged  or  habitually  bathed  in  water 
charged  with  calcareous  salts. 

In-ciB-fea'tion.  [Iiuulin  Ho.  o'nis; 
from  in'cubo,  incnba'ittm,  to  ''lie  upon," 
to  "sit  on,"  as  eggs.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess by  which  most  birds  hatch  their 
eggs.  Also  applied  to  the  period  between 
the  implanting  of  a  disease,  or  subjection 
to  its  causes,  and  its  development. 

iBB'eBi-bws.*  [Frcm  in'cnbo,  to  "lie 
or  sit  upon."]  (Fr.  Canehiwar,  kosh'- 
mait'.)    The  night-mare.   SeeErHiALTES. 

In'cBibiis  Vsgilan'tiBim*  (vij-e- 
lan'she-um).      See  Day-Mare. 

laB-CBBBBB'bent.  [From  incnm'bo,  to 
"lie  or  lean  upon."]  Leaning  or  lying 
upon.  Applied  to  anthers  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  filaments,  etc. 

In-CBar'vate.  [IncBBrva'iBis,  In- 
cur'vibs;  from  incur' vo,  incurva'tum,  to 
"bend,"  to  "curve."]  Bent,  or  bowed, 
inwards ;  incurved. 

In-CBBr-va'tiOBB.  [InciBrva'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  bowing  or 
bending.     Applied  to  the  back,  etc. 

Ibb'cbbs,*  gen.  In-cu'dis.  (Fr.  En- 
clume,  0NG,kIum'.)  Literally,  an  "anvil." 
The  largest  of  the  ossicles  of  the  internal 
ear;  so  named  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  smith's  anvil. 

IsBd.  =In  di'c8*  "  From  day  to  day," 
or  "daily." 

In-def'I-nlte.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  defi'nio,  defini'tum,  to  "limit,"  to 
"define."]  Either  uncertain  in  number 
or  too  many  to  be  readily  counted.  Ap- 
plied to  petals,  stamens,  etc. 

Ibb -de-SB  is 'cent.  [Indebis'cens; 
from  in,  negative,  and  dehis'eo,  to  "gape 
open."]  Applied  to  a  pericarp  that  does 
not  open  spontaneously,  when  ripe. 

In'dex,*  gen .  In'dl-cis.  [From  in'di- 
co,  to  "point  out,"  to  "show."]    Applied 
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to  the  fore-finger,  because  it  is  used  for 
point  in  g 

In  di-an  Arrow-Root.  The  root 
of  the  Marauta  arnudiuucea. 

Iii'dian  Corn.  The  Zea  Mays,  or 
maize-plant. 

In'diau  Hemp.  ThcCannabis  Tndica. 

Iii'dian  Pink.  The  Spigelia  mart- 
landica. 

Iii'dian  Rub'ber.  A  name  for  caout- 
chouc. 

Iii'dian  To-bac'co.  The  Lobelia 
in jl  it  i. 

In-di-a'na  Radix.*  A  name  for 
Ipecacuanha. 

In-dl-ca  tion.  [Indica'tio,  o'nis; 
from  in' (lico,  indica'tutn,  to  "  point  out."] 
That  which  indicates  or  points  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  practitioner. 

In-dl-ca'tor,  ©'r«#.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  muscle  of  the  fore-finger.  Also 
termed  Extensor  fndicis.     See  Index. 

In'di-cns  Morbus.5  ("  Indian  Dis- 
ease.") A  name  for  the  venereal  disease; 
so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
West  Indies  (or  the  neighboring  coast  of 
America)  by  the  Spaniards. 

In-di&'en-oiis.  [Indig'enus;  from 
in'du,  for  in,  "in,"  and  ge'nn,  an  ancient 
form  of  gig' no,  to  "  beget,"  to  u  produce."] 
Native  to  a  country;  originally  produced 
in  a  country  or  place. 

In-di-ges'tion.  [Indices 'tio,oWs; 
from  tn,  negative,  and  dig'  ero,  diges'tum, 
to  "set  in  order,"  to  "digest."]  The 
disease  Dyspepsia. 

Iii-di&-i-ta'tioii.  [Indigita'tio, 
o'nis;  from  in,  "into,"  and  dig'itus,  a 
"finger."]  The  passing  or  thrusting  of 
one  part  of  the  intestines  into  another; 
the  part  which  enters  being  compared  tj 
a  finger.     See  Intussusception. 

In-dig'-na-buii'dus.*  [From  indig'- 
nor,  to  "be  indignant."]  Literally, 
"angry."  A  name  given  to  the  rectus 
externus  (a  muscle  of  the  eye),  from  the 
expression  of  anger  or  scorn  which  the 
action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

la  di-jjo.  [A  corruption  of  In'dico, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  for  "In- 
dian;" Latin  In'dicum;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  originally  procured  exclu- 
sively from  India.]  A  blue  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  Indigo/era 
tinctoria,  the  anil,  or  indigo-plant. 

In-di-gof  'er-a  An'il.*  Another 
name  for  the  Indif/ofera  tinctoria. 

Indigof'era    Tiiic-to'ri-a.*       The 
plant  which  yields  indigo.     It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Legtuninosse. 
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Iii-dY-gofcr-u*.*  [From  in'dign, 
and  /Wo,  to  "bear."]  Bearing,  or  pro- 
ducing, indigo.     Applied  to  plants. 

In'di-^o-tato.      [Indig'otaM,  n't  in.] 

A  combination  of  indigotic  acid  with  a 
base. 

In-dig'o-tin.  [Indigoti'na.]  The 
coloring  principle  of  indigo. 

In'do-les.*  The  natural  disposition 
or  character. 

In-due  t ion.  [Indnc'tio,  o'nis; 
from  indu'eo,  indue* turn,  to  "lead  into."] 
The  actor  process  of  inferring  or  estab- 
lishing n  general  proposition  from  seve- 
ral particular  ones;  also,  the  proposition 
thus  established. 

In-dnc'tive.  [From  the  same.]  Ca- 
pable of  leading  to;  inferring,  or  per- 
suading by  induction. 

In-dii-iiieii'tiun.*  [From  in' duo,  to 
"put  on,"  to -"cover."]  Any  hairiness 
or  downy  covering  of  plants. 

In-du'nli-cate.  [From  in,  "in,"  or 
"inwards,"  and  du'plico,  duplica'tum,  to 
"double."]  A  term  applied  to  valvate 
aestivation,  in  which  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  are  inflexed. 

In'dii-rate.  [Indnra'ttis;  from 
indu'ro,  indura'tum,  to  "harden."]  Made 
hard ;   hardened. 

In-du-ra'tioii.  [Iiidura'tio,o'mY; 
from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Endurcisacment, 
oN^duR'sess'moN0'.)  The  state  or  process 
of  hardening :  the  hardening  of  any  part 
from  the  effect  of  disease. 

In-dn-si-a'tns.*  Having  an  indu- 
si  urn. 

In-du  sl-um.;  [From  in'duo,  indu'- 
tum,  to  "put  on,"  to  "cover."]  The 
proper  covering  of  the  fruit-dots  of 
ferns;  any  peculiar  membranous  cover- 
ing. Applied  to  the  amnion,  because  it 
covers  the  foetus. 

In-du'vi-al.  [Induvia'lis:  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  a  calyx  when  it 
is  persistent,  and  covers  the  fruit,  as  that 
of  the  Physalis  alkekengi. 

In-du'vi-ate.  [Induvia'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  fruit  that  is  cov- 
ered by  indu  via. 

Iii-du'vi-nm,*  plural  In-dn'vX-a. 
[From  in'duo,  to  "  cover."]  Applied  to  the 
whole  perianth,  or  every  accessory  part 
of  the  flower  which  persists  and  covers 
the  fruit,  after  maturity  of  the  ovary. 

In-em 'bry-o-nate.  [Inembryo- 
na'tns:  from  til,  negative,  and  em'bryo.] 
Having  no  embryo,  germ,  or  corenfum. 

In-e-qui-lat'er-al.  [Inreqiiilat  - 
erus;  from  in,  negative,  or  priv.,  se'qnns, 
"equal,"  and  la'tus,  a  "side."]     Having 
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unequal  sides,  as  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants. 

In-er'mis.*  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
ar' ma,  "arms."]  Without  spines,  or 
prickles;  unarmed. 

Inertia,-1-  in-er'she-a.  [From  infers, 
"slothful."]  This  term  is  used  to  de- 
note the  principle  or  law  of  the  material 
world  that  all  bodies  are  absolutely 
passive  or  indifferent  to  a  state  of  rest 
or  motion,  and  would  continue  forever 
at  rest,  or  persevere  in  the  same  uniform 
and  rectilinear  motion,  unless  disturbed 
by  the  action  of  some  extrinsic  force. — 
(Brands.) 

Inf.  =  Inf n' sum*  an  "  infusion;" 
also,  Infun'de*  "pour  in." 

Iai'f»n-ey.  [Lat.  Infan'taa:  see 
Infant;  Fr* Mm/ante, ongTonss'.]  Early 
childhood,  usually  reckoned  from  birth 
to  the  seventh  year.     See  ./Etas. 

In'faiit.  [Lat.  In'fana;  from  in, 
negative,  and  fans,  M speaking;"  Fr. 
Enfant,  oNG,foN°'.]  Originally,  a  child  so 
young  as  to  be  unable  to  speak;  now 
applied  somewhat  indefinitely  to  any 
young  child.     See  Infancy. 

Iii-faai  'tl-clde.  [Infantiei'da ; 

from  iii'fans,  a  "child,"  or  "infant,"  and 
cse'do,  to  "kill."]  One  who  kills,  mur- 
ders, or  destroys  an  infant. 

Infanticide.  [Infantieid'ium ; 
from  the  same.]  Child-murder,  distin- 
guished into  that  which  is  perpetrated 
by  omission,  and  that  by  commission. 

In-farc 't ion.  [Infarctio,  o'ny; 
from  infar'cio,  inf  arc' turn,  to  "fill  in."] 
A  sense  of  oppression,  fulness,  or  stuff- 
ing of  the  chest. 

In-fee'tion.  [Infec'tio,  o'nis;  from 
inji'cio,  inf ec' turn,  to  "infect."]  The 
communication  of  a  disease  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  sick,  or  by  means 
of  effluvia  arising  from  the  body  of  the 
sick;  contagion. 

Infeeundity.     See  Sterility. 

In-fe'ri-or.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ovary  when  the  calyx  is  attached  to  it, 
or  to  the  calyx  when  it  is  free. 

Infe'rior  L<oii-&i-tu'di-nal  Si'- 
nus.  A  vein  of  the  dura  mater,  run- 
ning along  the  lower  margin  of  the 
falx  cerebri. 

In'fe-ro-bran-cnl-a'tus.*  [From 
in' ferns,  "  beneath,"  and  bran'chise, 
"gills."]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
{Inferobranchia'ta)  to  an  order  of 
Mollusca  Gasteropoda,  having  the  bran- 
chise  on  both  sides  of  the  body  under  the 
border  of  the  mantle. 

In-fil'trat-ed.    [Infiltra'tns ;  from 


in,  "into,"  and  fil'trum,  a  "strainer."! 
Strained  through;  filtered.  Applied  to 
an  organ  or  part  in  the  state  of  filtration. 

In-fil-tra'tioii.  [Inf  Utra '  tio. o'nis, 
from  the  same.]  A  straining  of  fluid  sub- 
stances into  the  areolae,  or  cellular  tissue 
of  a  structure. 

In-fiii-i-tes'i-mal.  [Infinites!- 

mus;  from  in,  negative,  and  Ji'uis,  a 
" boundary."]      Infinitely  small. 

Infirmary.     See  Hospital. 

In-flamed'.  [Inflamma'tus;  from 
in  flam' mo,  infiamrua'tum,  to  "set  on  fire," 
to  "inflame."]  (Fr.  Enflamrne,  oN^flam'- 
ina/.)     In  a  state  of  inflammation. 

In-flam'ma-ble.  [f  iiflantiiia'- 

bilis;  lrom  the  same.]  Applied  to  gases 
or  substances  that  are  easily  set  on 
fire. 

Inflammable  Air.     See  Hydrogen. 

Iii-flam-ma' tion.  [Infiamma  tio, 
m'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  state  of  dis- 
ease characterized  by  redness,  pain, 
heat,  and  swelling,  attended  or  not  with 
fever;  termed,  also,  Pit  loyosis.  It  is  often 
expressed  by  the  terminal  -itis  added  to 
the  name  of  the  organ  or  part  affected; 
as.  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chia; tonsillitis,  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.     See   Phlegmasia,  and   Phlo- 

GOSIS. 

In-flam  'ma-to-ry.  [Inflamma- 
to'rius;  from  the  same.]  Belonging  to 
inflammation ;  phlogistic. 

Inflam'matory  Crust.  The  bnffy 
coat  of  the  blood. 

Inflam'matory  Fe'ver.  The  state 
of  fever  called  synoeha. 

Inflatio.     See  Emphysema. 

In-flexed'.  [Inflex'us;  from  in, 
"in,"  or  "inwards,"  and  flee' to,  flex' urn, 
to  "bend."]  Abruptly  bent  or  curved  in- 
wards. 

In-flo-reVeeiiee.  [Infloreseen'- 
tia;  from  injlorcs'co,  to  "  blossom."]  A 
mode  of  flowering;  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  stem  or  branch;  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  flowering. 

In-flu-en  za.  An  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying "influence;"  because  the  disease 
seems  to  reside  in,  or  be  dependent  upon, 
some  atmospheric  influence.  (Fr.  Grippe, 
gRep  or  gnipp.)  An  epidemic  disease 
characterized  by  the  suddenness  of  it? 
attack,  general  depression,  great  heavi- 
ness over  the  eyes,  and  by  a  peculiarly 
distressing  fever. 

In-fra-max-il-la'ris.*  [From  t*'- 
fra,  "beneath,"  and  maxil'la,  the 
"jaw."]  Situated  under  the  jaw:  infra- 
max'illary. 
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In-fra-or'bi-tar,  or  In-fra-or'bi- 
tn-ry.     |  Infraorbita'riiis,  or  Infra- 

©rbita'ris;  from  in'fra,  "beneath," 
"below,"  and  or'bita,  the  "orbit."]  Situ- 
ated beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

In-fra-scap'u-lar.  [Infrascapu- 
la'ris;  from  in'/ra, "  beneath,"  "Uclow," 
and  neap' ttla,  the  " shoulder-blade."] 
Below  (he  shoulder-blade. 

In-fra-spi'nate.  [Infraspinatus ; 
from  in'/ra,  '•beneath,"  4* below,"  and 
spi'na,  a  "spine."]  Below  a  spinous 
process. 

In-fan-uib'u-lar,  or  In-fun-dib'- 
u-li-fbrm.  [InfundibuKifor'niis; 
from  infundib'uluni,  a  "  funnel."]  Shaped 
like  a  funnel. 

In-fun-ttib'u-lum,*  plural  In-fun- 
clib'u-la.  [From  infun'do,  infu'sum,  to 
''pour  in."]  (Fr.  Entonnoir,  oNs'ton'- 
nwan'.)  A  funnel.  Applied  in  the  plu- 
ral to  three  small  -tubes  in  the  kidney, 
of  a  funnel-like  shape;  also  to  the  canal 
leading  from  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain  to  the  pituitary  gland. 

In-fu'sa,*  the  plural  of  Infusum, 
which  see. 

In-fu'sion.  [Infu'sio,  o'nis,  or 
Infu'sum;  from  in,  "in,"  or  "upon," 
and  fun' do,  fu'sum,  to  "pour."]  Lite- 
rally, a  "pouring  in  or  upon."  The 
act  of  steeping  some  substance  in  cold 
or  hot  water,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  solution  of  its  soluble  principle; 
also,  the  name  of  such  solution.  See 
Infusum. 

Infusoria.     See  next  article. 

In-fu-so'ri-us.*  [From  the  same.] 
Belonging  to  infusions:  infu'sory.  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  (In/uso'ria)  to 
a  class  of  Radiata,  so  extremely  minute 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye; 
found  in  infusions  of  various  substances, 
and  in  stagnant  water.    See  Animalcule. 

In-fu'sum.*  [From  the  same.] 
An  aqueous  solution  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, obtained  without  the  aid  of 
ebullition. 

Infa'sum  An-gns-tu'rae.*  ("In- 
fusion of  Angustura.")  Take  of  Angus- 
tura, in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half 
a  troy  ounce;  water,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Moisten  the  powder  with  two  flui- 
drachms  of  water,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
water  upon  it.  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint.  This  infusion  may 
also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  An- 
gostura in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  for 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
straining 
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Infu'sum  An-them'X-dis.*  ("In- 
fusion of  Chamomile.")  Take  of  cham- 
omile, half  a  troy  ounce;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  €a-lum'bav*~  or  Infu'- 
suin  to-lom'bar*  (U.S.  Ph.,  1850). 
("  Infusion  of  Columbo.")  Prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Infusum  An- 
gustura, only  substituting  Columbo  for 
Angustura. 

Infu'suui  Cap'si-$i.*  ("Infusion 
of  Capsicum.")  Take  of  capsicum,  in 
coarse  powder,  half  a  troy  ounce;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  Car-y-o-pnyi'li.*   ("  In- 
fusion   of    Cloves.")     Take    of    cloves, 
bruised,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  # 
boiling  water,  a  pint.     Macerate  for  two 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

In-fu'sum  Cin-cho'nae  Fla'va?.* 
("  Infusion  of  Yellow  Cinchona.")  Tako 
of  yellow  cinchona,  in  moderately  fino 
powder,  a  troy  ounce;  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  a  fluidrachm;  water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  acid  with  a  pint  of 
water;  then  moisten  the  powder  with 
half  a  fluidounce  of  the  mixture,  and, 
having  packed  it  firmly  in  a  conical 
glass  percolator,  gradually  pour  upon  it 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  after- 
wards water,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint. 

Infu'sum  Cincho'na?  Ru'bra?,*  or 
Infu'sum  Cincno'nse  Coni-pos'i- 
tum*  (U.S.*  Ph.,  1850).  ("Infusion  of 
Red  Cinchona,"  or  "Compound  Infusion 
of  Cinchona.")  Prepared  exactly  as  the 
preceding,  only  substituting  the  red  for 
the  yellow  cinchona. 

Infu'sum  Oig-i-ta'lis.*  ("Infu- 
sion of  Digitalis.")  Take  of  digitalis, 
in  coarse  powder,  sixty  grains;  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  a  fluidounce;  boiling  wa- 
ter, half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  digitalis 
with  the  water  for  two  hours  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  the 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  and  mix. 

In-fu'sum  Eu-pa-to'ri-i.*  ("In- 
fusion of  Thoroughwort")  Take  of 
thoroughwort,  a  troyounce;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

In-fu'suMiOcntsa'nse  (jen-she-a'- 
ne)  (om-posi-tiiHi.*  ("Compound 
Infusion  of  Gentian.")  Take  of  gen- 
tian, in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half 
a  troyounce;  bitter  orange  peel,  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  coriander,  in 
moderately   coarse   powder,   each   sixty 
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grains;  alcohol,  two  fluidounces;  water, 
a  fufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  alcohol 
with  fourteen  fluidounces  of  water,  and, 
having  moistened  the  mixed  powders 
with  three  fluidrachms  of  the  menstruum, 
pack  them  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  them,  first  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  after- 
wards water,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint. 

Infu'sum  Jn-nip'e-ri.*  ("Infu- 
sion of  Juniper/')  Take  of  juniper, 
bruised,  a  troy  ounce;  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain. 

Iiifu'sum  JPi'cisliiq'ui-dav*  ("  In- 
fusion of  Liquid  Pilch  or  Tar.")  Tar- 
water.  Take  of  tar,  a  pint;  water,  four 
pints.  Mix  them,  and  shake  the  mixture 
frequently  during  twenty -four  hours; 
then  pour  off  the  infusion,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

Iiifu'sum  Pru'ni  Vir-gin-i-a'nse.* 
("Infusion  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark.") 
Take  of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  moderately 
coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow- 
der with  six  fluidrachms  of  water,  let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  pack  it  gently  in  a 
conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  water  upon  it,  until  the  filtered 
liquid  measures  a  pint. 

Infu'sum  Quas'sisD*$  (kwosh'e-e). 
("Infusion  of  Quassia/')  Take  of 
quassia,  rasped,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains;  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

Iiifu'sum  Sen'na.:!:  ("Infusion  of 
Senna.")  Take  of  senna,  a  troyounce; 
coriander,  bruised,  sixty  grains;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Iiifu'sum  Ser-pen-ta'ri-a?.*  ("In- 
fusion of  Serpcntaria,  or  Snake-root.") 
Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  In- 
fusiim  Angusturje,  only  substituting 
Scrpentaria  for  Angustura. 

Infu'sum  Sp-i-ge'la-av*  ("Infu- 
sion of  Spigelia.")  Take  of  spigelin, 
half  a  troyounce;  boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  Ta-rax'a-<ji.*  ("Infu- 
sion of  Dandelion.")  Take  of  dande- 
lion, bruised,  two  troyounces;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Iiifu'sum  V?.-le-rI-a'nse.*    ("Infu- 
sion of  Valerian.")    Prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Ixfitum  Angustura. 
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Infu'sum    Zin-gib'e-ris.*      ("In- 

fusii  n  of  Ginger.")  Take  of  ginger, 
bruised,  half  a  troyounce;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

In-ges'tus.*  [From  in'gero,  inges'* 
turn,  to  "carry  in/']  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  (Inget'ta)  to  the  aliments 
taken  into  the  body  by  the  mouth. 

In-glu'vi-es.*  [Perhaps  from  in, 
"in,"  and  gu'la,  the  "throat."]  The 
craw,  or  crop,  of  birds. 

In-g-i*as'si-as,  Wings  of.  Two  por- 
tions of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  termed  the  large  and 
small  wings. 

In-grav-i-da'tion.  [IngravicEa'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  in,  intensive,  i.nd 
grav'ido,  gravida' turn,  to  "  impregnate."] 
Impregnation;  being  with  young. 

In^gre'di-cnt.  [Ingrc'diens;  from 
ingre'dior,  to  "enter  in."]  Any  sub- 
stance which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  a  compound  body. 

In'guen,*  gen.  In'gui*nis.  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, just  above  the  thigh;  the  groin. 

In'gui-nal.  [Inguina'lis;  from 
in'gven.]     Be]onging  to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  Canal,  Inguinal  Ring. 
See  Spermatic  Canal. 

Inguinal  Hernia.  See  Bubono- 
cele. 

In'guinal  Ug'a-ment.  The  same 
as  Poupart's  Ligament,  which  see. 

Ingulatio  (in-gu-la's-he-o),  o'nis* 
[From  in,"  into,"  and  gu'la,  the  "  throat."] 
The  introducing  or  putting  any  thing 
into  the  throat:  ingula'tion. 

Iia-liab'i-tive-iM-KS.  [Frcm  inlah'- 
ito,  to  "dwell  in."]  A  term  used  by 
phrenolc  gists  to  indicate  the  propensity, 
observed  to  be  much  stionger  in  some 
men  and  seme  animals  than  in  others, 
to  remain  in  the  place  in  which  they 
have  long  resided;  or  to  be  attached  to 
their  home  simply  because  they  have 
become  accust(  med  to  it. 

In-na-la'tion.  [Inhala'tio.  o'n's; 
from  ivha'lo,  inhala'tnm,  to  "breathe 
in."]  Originally,  a  drawing  of  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  Usually  applied  to  the 
inspiring  of  medicated  or  poisonous 
fumes  with  the  breath. 

In-ha'ler.  [Frcm  the  same.]  A 
name  applied  to  an  apparatus  con- 
structed for  the  convenient  inhalation 
of  medicinal  vapors;  sometimes  resorted 
to  in  pulmonary  affections. 

In'i-acl.  Applied  the  same  as  Inial, 
used  adverbially. 
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Inl-al.  [From  taw,  the  "occiput."] 
Del  mging  to  the  occiput ;  Looking  to  the 

occiput.      A  term  used  by  Dr.  Barclay  in 
reference  to  the  aspects  of  the  head. 

Iu-i'tis.  Idi*.*  [From  is,  tap,  "fibre."] 
Inflammation  of  muscular  fibre  or  sub- 
stanee.  Applied  by  Feuerstein  to  rheu- 
matism. 

Inj.  enem.  =  Injicia'tur  en'ema.* 
"Let  a  clyster  be  given." 

Inject.  =*  Tnjec'tioJ*  "An  injection." 
In-jec'tion.  [Injec'tio,  o';i/Y:  from 
injFcio,  tnjee'tum,  to  ••throw  into."]  Any 
medicated  liquor  thrown  hit  >  a  natural 
or  preternatural  cavity  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  or  an  injection-bag;  when  in- 
tense 1  for  the  rectum,  it  is  termed  an 
taenia,  or  clyster.  In  Anatomy,  the 
term  injection  is  applied  to  the  filling  of 
the  vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body  with 
some  bright  or  highly  colored  substance, 
in  order  to  exhibit  their  form  or  number 
to  better  advantage.  Thus,  a  mercurial 
injection  is  often  used  for  the  minute 
vessels  or  capillaries,  as,  from  its  perfect 
fluidity,  it  readily  penetrates  the  smallest 
passages,  while  its  metallic  brilliancy 
enables  the  minutest  vascular  ramifica- 
tions to  be  clearly  seen.  But  a  resinous 
compound — colored  red  or  blue,  ace  it  1- 
ing  a>  the  design  is  to  represent  the 
arteries  or  veins — is,  perhaps,  most  gene- 
rally used. 

In-Knees.  A  vulgar  name  for  the 
deformity  termed  Genua  valga, 

Iii-nate'.  [From  in,  ''in,"  or  "on," 
and  nas'cor,  na'tus,  to  ''be  born."]  Lite- 
rally, "inborn,"  or  "produced  upon." 
Applied  to  anthers  which  are  attached 
by  their  base  to  the  apex  of  the  filament. 
In-ner-va  tion.  [Inner va'tio, 

o'n>s:  from  in,  " :  into,"  or  "  to,"  and  ner'- 
vus,  a  "nerve,"  or  "strength."]  That 
vital  process  by  which  nervous  energy  is 
communicated  to  any  part. 

In-ner'vis.*  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  Applied  to  cotyle- 
dons and  leaves  when  the  nervures,  en- 
veloped by  the  parenchyma,  are  not 
seen  externally,  and  seem  not  to  exist. 

Imiominata  Artery.  See  Arteria 
Innominata. 

Iii-iioin-i-na  tus.  [From  in,  priv., 
and  no'men,  a  "name."]  Having  no 
name:  unnamed.  • 

In-mi-tri'tion.  [Innutri 'tao.o' >??'*, • 
from  fit,  priv..  and  nn'trio,  nwtri'fum,  to 
"nourish."]     Want  of  nourishment. 

In-o-car'pns.*       [From    k,    M?,     a 
"fibre."    and    /capTdj,    "fruit."]     Having 
fibrous  fruit. 
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In-o-choiwlri'ti*,  ldi8.*  [From  <j, 
uwjf,  a  "fibre,"  and  XotbfOi,  a  "  carti- 
lage."] Iniiammation  of  tendons  and 
ca.  tilages, 

In-oc-u-la'tioii.  [Inoeula'tio, 

•'titty  from  inoc'uloj  tMocufa'tum,  to 
''ingraft."]  The  insertion  of  virus  into 
any  part  of  the  body  in  order  to  com- 
municate a  disease. 

In-o-£en'e-sis.*  [From  t\~,  ivo>,  a 
"fibre/1  and  ^Lco,  to  "be  born."]  The 
production  of  fibre. 

In-o'ma,  suit.*  [From  is,  ivo$,  a 
"fibre."]     A  fibrous  tumor. 

Induction.  A  French  term  for  Lx- 
rx;  tion.  which  see. 

In-o-3>ol  y-p«s.:-  [From  is,  iV<%,  a 
"fibre,"  and  pofypus.]  A  fibrous  poly- 
pus. 

In-or-g-an'ic.  [Inorg-aii'icus;  from 
•a,  priv.,  and  or'<jaunm,  an  "organ."] 
Destitute  of  organs.  Applied  to  minerals 
as  distinguished  from  animals  and  vege- 
tables. 

In-os'cn-lat-ing*.  [From  in,  "into/* 
and  os'cHlum,  a  "little  mouth."]  Open- 
ing into  each  other:  anastomosing,  as 
the  tubes  of  some  plants.  See  Inoscu- 
lation. 

In-os-cu-la'tion.  [Inoscula'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  junction  or 
interunion  of  different  branches  of  arte- 
ries, or  veins,  or  extremities  of  arteries 
with  the  origins  of  veins. 

In.  pulm.  =  /h  pulmen'to.*  "In 
gruel." 

Inquest.  See  Inquisitio. 
Inquest,  Cor'o-ner's.  An  inqui- 
sition appointed  by  a  coroner  in  a  case 
of  sudden  death,  by  summoning  a  jury 
to  make  inquiry  upon  examination  of  the 
body,  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  etc. 
In-qni-si'tion.  [Inquisi'tio, o'nis; 
from  inqui'ro,  inqirisi'tum,  to  "search 
into,"  to  "inquire."]  An  inquiry  or  in- 
quest of  jurors,  in  causes  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, on  proof  made  of  the  fact  on  either 
side,  as  in  cases  of  the  lunacy  of  crimi- 
nal, etc. 

In-sal-I-f  I'a-ble.  [Insalifiab'ilis ; 
from  in,  priv..  and  salifiab'ilis,  "capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  a  salt."]  Ap- 
plied to  oxides  which  are  not  acids,  nor 
capable  of  neutralizing  them. 

In-sal-I-va'tion.  [Insali  va'tio, 
o'nis:  from  in,  "by,"  and  wtiliva'tio,  a 
"fiUing  with  saliva."]  The  process  of 
mixing  the  saliva  with  tL<;  food  in  the 
act  of  mastication. 

In-sane'.  [Insa'nns;  from  in,  neira: 
tive,  and  (sa'nu8,  "sane,"  or 
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(Fr.  Feu,  foo.)  Mad;  wanting  intellect; 
derun0ed  in  mind. 

ln-san'i-£y.      [Insa'nia,    Insan'i- 

tas,  a'tts;  from  the  same.]  ( Fr.  Folie, 
fjle'.)  Deranged  intellect;  madness  or 
lunacy. 

Insatiable  Appetite.   See  Bulimia. 

In 'sect.  [t?ee  Insectus.]  A  name 
applied  to  any  small  animal  having  the 
body  deeply  incised,  or,  so  to  speak,  di- 
vided between  the  head  and  the  belly;  as 
the  common  fly,  the  bee,  the  ant,  the 
locust,  etc. 

In-sec'ta,*  the  plural  of  In-sec" turn, 
an  "  Insect." 

In-sec-tif  eir-us.*  [From  insec'tum, 
an  " insect,"  and/eVo,  to  "bear."]  Ap- 
plied to  ambi.r  (Succinum)  when  it  con- 
tains insects  imbedded  in  its  substance. 

In-sec-tiv'or-ous.  [Insectiv'or- 
ns;  from  insec'ta,  "insects/'  and  vo'ro, 
to  "devour."]  Insect-devouring.  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  (Jnsectiv'ora) 
to  a  family  of  Mammalia. 

In-sec- tol'o-gry.  [Insectolo'gia ; 
from  insec'tum,  an  "insect,"  and  Xoyog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  upon  insects. 
The  same  as  Entomology. 

In-sec' turn.*  [I.e.  an'imal  in- 
sec'tum: an'imal,  a  "living  creature," 
and  insec'tus,  " cut  in,"  "  incised."]  Lite- 
rally, an  "incised  animal."  A  small  ani- 
mal of  a  particular  description.  See  In- 
sect. 

In-sec'tus.*  [From  in'seco,  insec'- 
tum, to  "cut  into."]  Insec'ted.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  (Insec'ta)  to  a  class 
of  Articulata.     See  Insectum. 

In-ser'tion.  [Inser'tio,  o'nis;  from 
in' *ero,  inser'tum,  to  "implant,"  or  "in-  | 
sert,"  to  "set  in."]  The  attachment  of  i 
muscle  to  a  bone;  also,  the  entrance  of 
a  nerve  into  a  muscle  or  orgnn.  Also, 
the  place  or  the  mode  of  junction  of 
leaves  with  the  stem,  etc. 

In«ses-so'res.*  [From  insi'deo,  in- 
sex'sinn,  to  "sit  upon,"  to  "perch."] 
"  Perchers."  A  name  applied  some- 
what loosely  to  various  orders  or  divisions 
of  birds.  C.  Bonaparte  includes  under 
this  term  the  Pas'sercs  scanso' res  and 
Accip'itres. 

In'si-dens,  en'tin*  [From  insi'deo, 
to  "pit  upon."]  Sitting  upon;  resting, 
or  floating  on,  the  surface.  Applied  for- 
merly to  matters  supernatant  on  the 
urine. 

In  Si'tu*  (ablative  of  si'tus,  "situa- 
tion"). In  its  natural  position  or  situa- 
tion. 

In-so-la'tiou.     [Insola'tio,   o'nis; 


from  inso'lo,  insola' turn,  to  "dry  in  the 
sun,"  to  "  expose  to  the  sun."]  Exposure 
to  the  sun  to  promote  the  action  of  one 
substance  upon  another;  blanching; 
bleaching.  Exposure  to  the  sun  as  a 
cause  of  disease. 

Insoluble,  or  Insolubility.  See 
Solubility. 

In-som Hi-a.  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
som'nus,  "sleep."]  Want  of  sleep; 
wakefulness.  See  Agrypnia,  Pervigi- 
lium. 

In-spec'tion.  [Inspec'tio,  o'nis; 
from  inspi'cio,  in  spec' turn,  to  "observe," 
or  "examine,"  to  "behold."]  Examina- 
tion by  the  eye.     See  Exploratio. 

In-spi-ra'tion.  [Inspira'tio,  o'nis; 
from  in,  "in,"  and  spi'ro,  spira'lum,  to 
"breathe."]  The  act  of  drawing  in  the 
breath. 

Inspissantia,*  in-spis-san'she-a. 
[From  fa,  intensive,  and  sjjis'so,  spissa'  - 
turn,  to  "thicken."]  Agents  which  aug- 
ment the  density  of  the  plasma,  or  color- 
less portion  of  the  blood. 

In'spis-sat-ed.  [Inspissa'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Made  thick  by  evaporation 
of  the  thinner  parts.  Applied  to  vege- 
table juices. 

In'stinct.  [Instmc'tus;  from  in- 
sting'uo,  instinc'tinn,  to  "move,"  or  "ex- 
cite."] That  power  by  which  animals 
are  moved,  independently  of  instruction 
or  experience,  to  perform  such  acts  as 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  or  the  race. 

In 'st  ru-iuent .  [Instrumen'tum ; 
from  in' struo, to  "  provide  with,"  or  "fur- 
nish."] Any  mechanical  appliance,  tool, 
or  agent  used  in  manipulations  or  opera- 
tions. 

In-suf-fla'tion.  [Insuffla'tio, o'nis; 
from  in,  "into,"  and  svfjio,  svffla'tum,  to 
"blow."]  The  act  of  blowing  into  any 
cavity,  or  hollow  part,  by  mechanical 
means,  or  otherwise. 

In'su-lat-ed.  [Insula' tus;  from 
in'snla,  an  "island."]  Surrounded  by 
non-conductors.  Also,  in  Entomology, 
applied  to  discoid  areolae  of  the  wTing 
which  are  without  connection  with  others. 
See  Insulation. 

In-su-Ia'tion.  [Insula'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  state  of  being 
insulated*  detached,  or  separated  from 
surrounding  bodies  (as  an  island  is  de- 
tached or  separated  from  the  main  land). 
Applied  in  electrical  experiments  to  the 
state  of  a  body  surrounded  by  non- 
conductors. 

In  te-tg rant.       [In'tegrans;    from 
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in'tegro,  to  "make  whole,"  to  "complete" 
or  "perfect;"  hence,  to  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  any  thing.]  Applied  to 
the  atoms  of  simple  bodies.  Applied, 
also,  to  the  smaller  particles  into  which 
a  mineral  may  be  divided  without  its 
nature  undergoing  alteration. 

In-teg:-ri-fo'li-iis.*  [From  in'teger, 
"entire,"  and /</ 1 iiu/i,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
entire  leaves. 

In-tegfii-ments.  [From  in'terjo,  to 
"cover."]  (Fr.  Tegument,  ta^giTmoN0'.) 
The  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  cutis,  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  together  forming  the  cover- 
ing of  every  part  of  the  body  except  the 
nails,  therefore  termed  common  integu- 
ments. The  covering  of  seeds,  etc.  See 
Tegument. 

Intellect,  Diseases  affecting  the. 
See  Phrenic  a. 

In-tense'.  [Inten'sus;  from  in- 
ten'do,  inten'sum,  to  "stretch,"  or  "put 
to  the  utmost  stretch,"  as  the  string  of  a 
harp  or  bow.]  Literally,  "kept  on  the 
stretch,"  or  "put  to  the  utmost  stretch:" 
thus,  we  say,  "intense  application." 
Hence,  the  term  signifies  carried  or  raised 
to  the  highest  degree.  Applied  to  heat, 
cold,  pain,  etc. 

In-ter-ar-tic'u-lar.  [Interarticn- 
la'ris;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  ar- 
tic'ulus,  a  "joint."]  Situated  between 
the  joints. 

In-ter-cal'a-ry^  [Intercala'ris, 
Intercala'rius; from  in'ter,  "between," 
and  Gal  (from  the  Sanscrit Kdla,  "time"), 
an  ancient  root,  signifying  a  "time,"  or 
a  "  portion  of  time"  ?]  Applied  to  a  day 
inserted  in  the  calendar  every  fourth  year, 
called  leap-year.  Applied  also  to  any 
time  between  the  paroxysms  of  periodical 
diseases. 

In-ter-cel'lu-lar.  [Intercellnla'- 
ris :  from  in'ter,  "  between,"  and  cel'lvla, 
a  "little  cell."]  Between  the  cellules  of 
animal  or  vegetable  tissue. 

In-ter-cil'I-um.*  [Probably  a  con- 
traction of  intersupercil'ium,  "between 
the  eyebrows."]  The  space  between  the 
eyebrows ;  the  glabella. 

In-ter-cla-vic'u-lar.  [Intercla- 
vicula'ris;  from  in'ter,  "between," 
and  claric'ula,  the  "collar-bone."]  Be- 
tween the  clavicles. 

In-ter-cos'tal.  [Interoosta'lis; 
from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  cos' to,  a 
"rib."]     Between  the  ribs. 

In-ter-cur'rent.     [Intercnr'rens, 

en'tis;     from     in'ter,     "between,"     and 

cur'ro,  to  "  run."]   Occurring,  or  running, 

between.      Applied    to    diseases   which 
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occur  sporadically  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

In-ter'cus,  utis.*  [From  in'ter, 
"  between,"  and  en'tis,  the  "  skin."]  Be- 
tween the  skin  and  flesh.  Applied  to 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

In-ter-cn-ta'iie-ns.--  [From  the 
same.]      The  same  as  SuBCUTAHEUS. 

In-ter-fo-li-a'ceons.  [Intcrfolia'- 
ceus;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  /<>'- 
Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Applied  to  flowers 
growing  alternately  between  each  couple 
of  opposing  leaves. 

Iii-ter-lob'u-lar.  [Interlobnla'- 
ris;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  lob'u- 
lus,  a  "little  lobe."]  Between  lobes,  or 
lobules. 

In-ter-max  il-la-ry.  [Intermax- 
illa'ris;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and 
maxil'la,  a  "jaw."]  Applied  to  a  small 
osseous  piece  between  the  maxillary 
bones. 

In-ter-niBs'gion.  [Intermis'sio, 
o'nis;  from  intermit' to,  to  "leave  off  for 
a  time,"  to  "discontinue."]  A  tempo- 
rary cessation.     Applied  to  fevers,  etc. 

In-ter-mit '  tent.  [Intermit' tens, 
en'tis ;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  dis- 
ease which  disappears  and  returns  again 
and  again  at  regular  or  uncertain  periods. 

Intermit'tent  Fever.  (Lat.  Fe'- 
bris  Intermit 'tens;  Fr.  Fievre  in- 
termittente,  fe-evR'  ax^teVnieftoxt'.)  A 
generic  term  applied  to  all  fevers  in  which 
the  paroxysm  intermits  and  returns, — 
usually  at  nearly  regular  intervals.  Dr. 
Good  employs  An'etus  (from  avirj/xt,  to 
"send  or  let  back,"  to  "unstring"  as  a 
bow;  hence,  to  "relax,"  to  "intermit") 
as  the  systematic  name  of  this  genus, 
which  includes  three  principal  species, 
viz.:  (1)  Quotid'ian  {quotidia'nus),  the 
paroxysms  of  which  return  every  day; 
(2)  Ter'tian  (tertia'nus),  in  which  the  dis- 
ease returns  every  third  day,  that  is,  on 
alternate  days;  (3)  Quar' tan  {quarta' nus), 
in  which  it  returns  every  fourth  day,  thus 
leaving  two  days  between  the  paroxysms. 
A  more  particular  notice  of  these  differ- 
ent forms  of  intermittent  will  be  found 
under  their  alphabetical  heads.  To  the 
above  species  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
termed  Erratic  (errat'icus),  in  which  the 
fever  occurs  at  irregular  intervals. 

In'ter-node.  [Interno'dium,  or 
Interiio'cfiius:  from  in'ter,  "between," 
and  no'dus,  a  "joint."]  Applied  to  the 
phalanges  of  the  hand,  being  between  the 
joints  formed  by  their  united  extremi- 
ties. In  Botany,  the  space  between  two 
joints,  or  nodes,  of  a  stem. 
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In-ter-oc'n-lar.    [Interoenla'ris ; 

from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  oc'ulus,  the 
"eye."]     Between  the  eyes. 

In-ter-o-per'on-lar.  [Interoper- 
cula'ris.J  Belonging  to  the  intcroper- 
culum. 

In-ter-o-per'cn-lum.^  [From  in- 
ter, "between,"  and  operculum,  a  "lid."] 
A  bony  formation  which,  with  the  oper- 
culum and  8iibo]jerciilwii,  between  which 
it  lies,  composes  a  sort  of  lid  for  the 
great  opening  of  the  gills  of  fishes. 

In-ter-os'se-ous.  [Interosi'sems ; 
from  in'ter,  "  between,"  and  os,  a  "  bone."] 
(Fr.  Inter osseuXy  aN°'teRVsuh'.)  Situated 
between  bones. 

Interosseux.     See  Interosseous. 

In-ter-pa-ri'e-tal.  [Interparie- 
ta'lis;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  pa- 
rieta'lis,  "relating  to  a  wall."]  Applied 
to  a  cranial  bone  between  the  parietal, 
frontal,  and  superior  occipital  bones  in 
the  Mcimmifera. 

In-ter-pet'I-o-lar.  [From  in'ter, 
"  between,"  and  peti'olus  or  pet'iolus,  a 
"petiole."]  A  term  applied  to  stipules 
which  are  between  two  opposite  leaves. 

In-ter-pleii-ri-cos-ta'lis.*  [From 
in'ter,  "between,"  and  cos'ta,  a  "rib."] 
Applied  to  the  internal  intercostal  mus- 
cles. 

In-ter-pos-i-ti'vns.*  [From  in'ter, 
"between,"  and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to 
"place."]  That  which  is  situated  be- 
tween. 

In-ter-rnp-te-Pin-na'tns.*  [From 
interrup'tu8,  "interrupted,"  and  pinna' - 
tu8,  "pinnate."]  Interruptedly -pinnate. 
Having  small  pinnate  leaflets,  intermixed 
with  larger  ones. 

In-ter-scap'u-lar.  [Interscapu- 
la'ris;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and 
8cap'ula,  the  "shoulder-blade."]  Be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades. 

In-ter-sec'tion.  [Intersec'tio, 

o'nis;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  or 
"across"?  and  sec'tio,  a  "cutting."]  A 
"catting  across,"  or  crossing,  of  two  lines 
or  objects.     See  Chiasma. 

In-ter-spi'nal.  [Interspina'lis; 
from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  spi'na,  a 
"spine."]  Between  spines  or  spinous 
processes. 

In'ter-stlce.  [Intersti'tinm ;  from 
in'ter,  "between,"  and  sto,  to  "stand."] 
The  slight  separation  between  organs,  or 
parts  of  organs;  the  minute  interval 
which  separates  the  molecules  of  bodies. 

Interstitial,  in-ter-stish'al.  [Inter- 
siitia'lis:    from   the   same.]      Situated 
between ;  pertaining  to  interstices. 
24* 


Intersti'tial  Absorp'tion,  also  termed 
Inter'nal  Absorp'tion.  The  absorption, 
in  cases  of  abscess,  of  textures  between 
the  cy^t  and  tho  skin,  by  which  the  cyst 
gradually  approaches  the  surface.  Also 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  the  effete 
materials  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissue  are  removed. 

In-ter-trans'verse,  or  In-ter- 
trans-ver'sal.  [Entertransversa'- 
lis;  from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  trans* 
ver'sus,  "across."]  Between  the  trans' 
verse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

Iii-ter-ti*i'go,g?'i>m.$  [From  in'ter, 
"between,"  and  te'ro,  tri'tum,  to  "rub," 
or  "wear."]  An  excoriation,  or  galling, 
of  the  skin  about  the  anus,  axilla,  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  with  inflamma- 
tion and  moisture. 

In-ter-val'var,  or  In'ter-valved. 
[Intervalva'ris,  or  Interval' vis; 
from  in'ter,  "between,"  and  val'va,  a 
"valve."]     Between  valves. 

In-ter-ver'te-foral.  [Interverte- 
brals: from  in'ter,  "between,"  and 
ver'tebra.]     Between  the  vertebrx. 

In-tes'ti-nal.  [Intestina'lis ;  from 
intesti'num,  an  "intestine."]  (Fr.  Ente- 
rique,  oNG,ta/rek'.)  Belonging  to  the 
intestines. 

In-tes'tine,  or  lutes' tines.  [Intes- 
ti'naim,  plural  Intesti'na:  from  in'tus, 
"within."]  The  long  membranous  tube 
continuing  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the  bowels, 
or  enrrails. 

In-to-na'tion.  [Intona'tio,  o'nis; 
from  in'tono,  intona'tum,  to  "thunder."] 
The  same  as  Borborygmus. 

In-tor'tion,  or  In-tor'sion.  [In« 
tor'tio  or  Intor'sio,  o'nis;  from  intor'- 
queo,  intor'tum  or  intor'sum,  to  "twist," 
to  "  twine."]  The  phenomenon  presented 
by  certain  plants  twining  their  flexible 
stalks  around  others  for  support. 

In-tox-I-ca'tion.  [Intoxica'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  in,  "into,"  and  tox'icum,  a 
"poison."]  Literally,  the  "infusing  of 
poison  into"  the  system.  Applied  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  or  narcotic 
substances  used  in  excess;  ebriety.  See 
Temulentia. 

In-tra-fo-li-a'ceons.  [Intrafoli- 
a'cens;  from  in'tra,  "within,"  and  fo'- 
lium,  a  "leaf."]  Situated  within  the 
leaf,  or  between  the  leaf  and  stem,  as 
certain  stipules. 

In-tra-mar'&a-nal.  [Intramar- 
gina'lis;  from  in'tra,  "within,"  and 
mar' go,  a  "border."]  Situated  within 
the  margin. 
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In-tra-ver'te-brat-ed.  [Intra- 

vertebra'tus;    from    in'tm,   "within," 

and  yertt  bra'tns,  H  vertebratcd,"  or  "  hav- 
ing vertebras."]  Applied  to  animals  hav- 
ing their  osseous  system  within  the 
body.  The  same  as  vertebratetl  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation. 

In-tri-ca-tu'ra.;:  [From  intri'eo, 
intrica'tum,  to  "entangle."]  An  entan- 
gling or  matting  of  the  hair.  See 
Plica.     Also,  the  same  as  Chiasma. 

In-tro-flexeri  .  [From  intro,  "  in- 
wards," and  jicc'to,  jiex'iun,  to  "bend."] 
Bent  strongly  inwards. 

Iii-tr©'I-tus.;;:  [From  in'tro,  "in- 
wards," and  e'o,  i'tum,  to  "go."]  En- 
trance. Hence  the  term  introitus  (or 
npertmra)  pelvi*  superior  is  applied  to  the 
upper  or  abdominal  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

In-trorse'.  [Intror'sus.]  Turned 
inwards,  towards  the  axis  or  pistil,  as 
some  anthers. 

Iiitrosusception.  See  Intussus- 
ception, and  Invagination. 

Iii-tii-mes'^eiice.  [Intuniesceii- 
tia;  from  intumes'co,  to  "swell."]  A 
swelling;  an  increase  in  volume  of  the 
tissue  of  any  part  or  organ.  Applied  in 
the  plural  {Intumescen'tise)  to  an  order  of 
the  class  Cachexise  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Iii-tus-sus-$ep'tion.  [Intussus- 
cep'tio,  o'nis;  from  in' tus,  "within," 
and  suscip'io,  suscep'tum,  to  "receive."] 
The  taking  of  nourishment  into  the  in- 
terior as  a  principal  part  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  of  plants  and  animals.  Also,  a 
condition  in  which  a  portion  of  intestine 
has  passed,  for  some  length,  within  an- 
other portion  (as  a  small  tube  might  slide 
into  a  larger  one),  thereby  obstructing 
the  passage  of  their  contents,  and  caus- 
ing serious  disease;  indigitation;  in- 
vagination. 

In'ii-la.*  [Corruption  of  Hele'nium.'] 
A  Linntean  genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
nesis, natural  order  Asteracese  of  Lind- 
ley  (or  Compositse  of  Jussieu).  Also,  the 
Pharmacopceiai  name  (U.S.  and  Lond. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Inula  helenium. 

In' ula  He-le'ni-uin.*  The  plant 
elecampane. 

Iii'u-lin,  or  In'u-line.  [Innli'na.] 
A  vegetable  product  discovered  in  the 
Inula  helenium,  or  elecampane. 

Iii-mic'tion.  [Iiiunc'tio,  o'nis; 
from  in,  "into,"  "upon,"  and  un'guo, 
itnc' turn,  to  "anoint."]  (Fr.  Onction, 
&Nkvse-ONTO',  or  Inonction,  exn6Nk*se-0NG'.) 
The  act  of  rubbing  in  ointment,  or  simply 
of  anointing. 

Iii-un'ciat-ed.  [Inunda'tus;  from 
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inun'do,  inunda'tum,  to  "overflow."]  Ap- 
plied to  plants  which,  in  certain  seasons, 
live  under  water. 

fin-us  lion.  Inns  tio.  o'nis;  from 
in,  "in,"  and  u' r<>,  us'tum,  to  "burn."] 
A  term  applied  to  the  burning  operation 
of  the  cautery. 

In-vag-i-na'tion.  [In vagina  tio. 
o'nis:  from  inragi'no,  invayina'tum,  to 
"sheathe."]  Another  term  for  Intus- 
susception. Also,  an  operation  for 
hernia,  in  which,  after  reduction,  the 
skin  is  thrust  by  the  finger  of  the  opera- 
tor into  the  canal,  so  as  to  form  a  cid  dc 
sac  open  externally,  retained  by  means 
of  sutures,  etc.,  till  inflammation  ,°.iid 
adhesion  ensue,  with  the  view  of  oblite- 
rating the  canal. 

In  va-lid.  [Inval  idus:  from  in, 
negative,  and  val'idus,  "strong."]  Ap- 
plied to  those  affected  by  sickness. 

In-va/sion.  [Inva  sio.  o'nis;  from 
inva' do,  inva' sum,  to  "invade,"  to 
"seize."]  The  first  development  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  disease;  access. 

In-ver-nii-na'tion.  [From  in, 
u within,"  and  ver'mino,  vermina'tum,  to 
"have  worms."]  The  diseased  condition 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Entozo'a,  or 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

In-ver'te«brate.  [Invertebra'- 
tus;  from  in,  negative,  and  vertebra' tus, 
"  vertebrated."]  Having  no  vertebrae. 
Applied  to  animals  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Invertebra'ta),  in  contradistinction  to 
the   Vertebrata. 

In-vol'u-cel.  [In  Tolucellam ; 
diminutive  of  involu'crum.j  A  second- 
ary or  partial  involucre. 

In- vo-lu'cral.  [In  volncra'lis ; 

from  involu' crum,  an  "involucre."]  Be- 
longing to  an  involucre. 

In-vo-lu'crat-ed.  [Involncra'- 
tns;  from  the  same.]  Having  involu- 
cres. 

In'vo-ln-cre.  [Involu'crnm;  from 
invol'vo,  involu' turn,  to  "wrap  up."]  A 
membrane  covering  any  part.  A  set  of 
bracts  surrounding  a  flower-cluster,  or  a 
whorl  of  bracts  situated  at  the  base  of 
an  umbel  or  a  capitulum.  Sometimes  it 
forms  a  kind  of  outer  calyx  to  each 
flower,  as  in  the  Mallow. 

In-vo-lii'cri-form.  [Involucri- 
for'mis;  from  the  same.]  Resembling 
an  involucre. 

In'vo-lut-ed.  [Involu 'tus:  from 
in,  "inward,"  and  vol' vo,  votu'tum,  to 
"roll."]      Ptolled  inwards. 

In-vo-lu-ti-fo'li-ous.  [Involnti- 
fo'lius;    frorr    involu' tus,   "folded   in," 
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and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  leaves 
folded  inward  from  summit  to  base. 

I'o-date.  [I'odas,  st'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  iodic  acid  with  a  base. 

I'o-dat-ed.  [Ioda'tus;  from  io'di- 
um, '•iodine."]      Containing  iodine. 

lode.     See  Iodinium. 

I-o'deS.*  [From  i6$,  "verdigris," 
"poison."]     Full  of  verdigris. 

I-od'ic.  [Iod'icus;  from  io'dium, 
"iodine."]  Belonging  to  iodine.  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid,  also  termed  oxyodic. 

I-od'i-ca.*  [The  neuter  plural  of 
iod'icus  :  see  Iodic]  A  class  of  pharma- 
ceutical remedies,  consisting  of  prepa- 
rations of  iodine. 

I'o-dide.  [lod'idum:  from  io'dium, 
"iodine."]  A  combination  of  iodine 
with  a  simple  body. 

Iodina.     See  Iodinium. 

Iodine.     See  Iodinium. 

I-o-iliii'i-um;*  also  written  I-©'« 
di-um,*  I-od'I-na,*  and  I-od'i-num.* 
[From  iu&K,  "violet-colored."]  (Fr. 
lode,  e*od'.)  Iodine.  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  of  a  simple  body  obtained 
from  certain  sea-weeds,  and  from  sponge. 
Iodine  operates  as  a  general  excitant  of 
the  vital  actions,  especially  of  the  ab- 
sorbent and  glandular  systems.  It  is 
much  employed  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula, 
in  nearly  all  the  forms  of  this  disease. 
In  over-doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison. 
A  serious  objection  to  its  extensive  em- 
ployment as  a  medicine,  arises  from  its 
operating  very  unequally  on  different 
persons.  A  dose  which  would  act  very 
moderately  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  will  sometimes  produce,  in  cer- 
tain constitutions,  the  most  distress- 
ing "symptoms,  such  a3  extreme  restless- 
ness, nausea,  palpitations,  vomiting  and 
purging,  violent  cramps,  etc.,  attended 
with  permanently  injurious  effects  on  the 
system.  The  physician  should,  there- 
fore, unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  patient, 
commence  the  use  of  this  remedy  with 
great  caution  ,*  after  observing  its  effects, 
he  may  gradually  increase  the  dose,  if 
it  should  seem  advisable  to  do  so. 

I'o-dism.  [Iodis'mus;  from  io'- 
dium, "iodine."]  That  derangement  of 
the  system  produced  by  tho  continued 
administration  of  iodine. 

Iodium.     See  Iodinium. 

I-od'o-lbrm.  [From       io'dium, 

"iodine,"  and  for'myle.~\  A  body  analo- 
gous to  formic  acid  when  the  oxygen  is 
replaced  by  iodine. 

I-o-dog-no'sis.*         [From     io'dium, 


"iodine,"  and  yivucKo)^  to  "know."]     A 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  iodine. 

I-o-dom'e-tlie.*  [From  io'dium, 
"  iodine,"  and  //£0/j,  "  drunkenness."]  The 
nervous  state  induced  by  too  free  use  of 
iodine.     See  Iodism. 

I-o-doph  tlii-sis.  [From  io'dium, 
"iodine,"  and  phthis'is,  a  "wasting."] 
Tabes,  or  wasting,  caused  by  the  abuse, 
or  excessive  use,  of  iodine.     See  Iodism. 

I'o-dous.  [Iodo'sus;  from  io'dium, 
"iodine."]  Belonging  to  iodine.  Ap> 
plied  to  an  acid. 

I-od'u-ret.  [Iodure'tum;  from 
iodin'ium,  "iodine."]  A  combination 
of  iodine  with  a  simple  body. 

I-on'tnus.*  [From  hvQog,  "down."] 
The  down,  or  soft  hair,  which  precedes 
the  beard.  Also,  a  pimple  on  the  face, 
resembling,  or  identical  with,  Acne. 

I-op'ter«us.*  [From  lor,  a  "violet," 
and  -nrtpov,  a  "wing."]  Having  wings 
of  a  violet  color:  iop'terous. 

Ip-e^cac-u-an'lia.*  (This  word  is 
used  in  South  America  to  signify  vomit- 
ing root.)  A  name  given  to  several  end 
very  different  species  of  plants.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of  the  root  of 
Cephiielis  Ipecacuanha,  otherwise  called 
the  Ipecacuanha  Radix  ("Root  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha"). Ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses, 
is  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  large 
doses  it  is  rn  emetic.  A  moderate  dose 
sometimes  acts  on  the  bowels. 

I-po-mse'a.*  [From  ty,  a  "worm," 
and  o/xoiog,  "  like."]  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Conrolvulacese. 

IpomaVa  Ja-Ia'pa,*  IpomaVa 
Pwr'ga.i:     Names  for  the  jalap-plant. 

I-ral'£i-a.*  [From  i'ris,  and  aXyog, 
"pain."]     I*ain  of  the  iris:  iral'gy. 

Ir-i-an-Biis  trl-sam.  Ir-i-an-ltis'- 
tron.*  [From  i'ris,  and  ayKicrpov,  a 
"fish-hook."]  An  instrument,  hook- 
shaped,  used  in  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  by  separation. 

Iridacea?,* Ir-e-da'she-e,  or Irl-des.* 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  Iris,  Crocus,  and 
Gladiolus,  which  are  prized  for  their 
beauty.  Saffron  is  procured  from  the 
Crocus  Satic<(. 

Ir-i-dae'mi-a.*  [From  i'ris,  ir'idis, 
the  "iris,"  and  alpa,  "blood."]  Haemor- 
rhage from  the  iris. 

Iridalgia.     See  Iralgia. 

Ir-i-da'tio,o'?m'.-;-  [From  i'ris,  ir'i- 
dis, the  "rainbow."]  The  property  of 
producing  the  appearance  of  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow :  irida'tion. 
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Ir-i-daux-c'sis.;:      [From    Pris,  and 

av^ati,  "increase."]  Thickening  or 
growth  of  the  iris,  from  exudation  into 
its  substance. 

Ir-i-dec'to-aims.  •■  [From  i'ris,  and 
bcripvu),  to  "  cut  out.'*]  An  instrument  or 
kind  of  knife  used  for  the  operation  of 
iridectomy:  an  iiidec'tome. 

Ir-i-<lec'to-iii$'.  [Eridecto'mia : 
from  the  same.]  The  operation  of  re- 
moving or  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the 
iris.     See  Corectomia. 

Ir-i-dec-tro'pi-utii.*  [From  i'ris, 
and  ectro'pium,  Reversion/"]  Eversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris :  iridec'tropy. 

Ir-I-deii-tro'pi-um.*  [From  i'ris, 
and  entro'pium,  "inversion."]  Inversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris. 

Ir-I-de-re'mi-a.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
epiipia,  "  destitution/' ':  deficiency/']  De- 
fect, or  imperfect  condition,  of  the  iris. 

Irides,*  Ir'e-dez,  the  plural  of  I'ris, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants.     See  Iridace^e. 

Ir-i-des'^ent.  [From  i'ris,  the  "rain- 
bow."] Applied  to  minerals  exhibiting 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

I-rid'I-um.*  [From  i'ris,  the  "rain- 
bow."] A  metal  named  in  allusion  to 
the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  its 
solutions.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  the 
most  infusible  of  all  known  metals. 
Specific  gravity,  about  18.6.  It  was 
discovered  in  1803,  associated  with  the 
ore  of  platinum. 

Ir'I-do-£ele.;:  [From  i'ris,  and  KfiKn, 
a  "tumor."]  Hernia,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  iris  is  protruded. 

Iri-do-£i-ne'sis.;:  [From  i'ris,  and 
Kivrjaig,  "motion."]  The  movement  of 
the  iris,  its  contraction  and  expansion. 

Irl-d©-*li-ai'y-sis.:;:'  [From  i'ris, 
and  diakvats,  a  "  separation."]  The  opera- 
tion for  artificial  pupil  by  separation. 
See  Coredialysis. 

Ir  I-do-do-iie'sis.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
fo;r)<7iq,  an  "agitation."]  Trembling  or 
agitation  of  the  iris. 

Iridomalacia,*  Ir'e-do-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  i'ris,  and  uaXaKia,  "softness."] 
Softening  of  the  iris. 

Ir-I-don'cus.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
dyKoq,  a  "tumor."]  Tumor  or  swelling 
of  the  iris ;  a  tumid  iris. 

I-rid-o-pla'ni-a.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
TrXavaa),  to  "wander."]  The  same  as 
Iridodoxesis.  which  see. 

Ir-I-dot'o-m.y.  [Iridoto'mia ;  from 
i'ris,  and  rtpvoi,  to  "cut."]    The  operation 
for    artificial   pupil    by    incision.      See 
Coregtomia. 
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Ir-I-dot'ro-imis.-'-  [From  i'ris,  and 
rpofjioi,  a  "trembling."]  The  same  as 
Iridodoxesis,  which  see. 

I'ris,*  gen.  Ir'i-riis.  Originally,  a 
"rainbow."  A  deLcale  circular  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humor,  suspended  vertically  behind  the 
corned,  and  perforated  to  form  the  pupil. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  variety  of 
its  colors.     Also,  the  name  of  a  plant. 

I'ris  Flor-en-ti'na.*  ("Florentine 
Orris.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  rhizoma  of  the  Iris  Floren- 
tine!. 

I'ris  Ver-sic'o-lor.*  Blue  Flag. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  rhizoma  of  the  Iris  versicolor. 

Ir-I-sa'fion.  [Irfisa'tio,  o'nis;  from 
i'ris,  the  "rainbow."]  The  effect  of  de- 
composition of  light  by  the  prism,  and 
observed  in  many  bodies,  shells,  and  in- 
sects, caused  by  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  on  their  surface, 
by  fissures,  etc. 

I'risEi  Moss.     The  Chondrus  crispus. 

I-rit'I-cus.;;:  Belonging  to  iritis: 
irit'ic. 

I-ri'tis.*     Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

Iron.  [Lat.  Fer'rum;  Gr.  oiSriw, 
Fr.  Fer,  feR;  Ger.  Eisen,  I'zen.]  Tho 
strongest,  most  common,  and  most  use- 
ful of  the  metals.  Some  of  its  com- 
pounds afford  medicines  of  great  value. 
Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bon, thus  forming  steel,  it  possesses  great 
hardness.  Iron  has  the  rare  property  of 
capability  of  being  welded.  Specific 
gravity,  about  7.7. 

Iron  Filings.     See  Ferri  Ramenta. 

Irosi  Wi2»e.     See  Ferri  Filum. 

Ir-ra-di-a'ti02*.  [Srradia'tio,  o!n  is; 
from  irra'dio,  irradia'tum,  to  "shine 
upon."]  The  phenomenon  of  the  appa- 
rent enlargement  of  a  body  strongly 
illuminated,  as  a  fixed  star,  the  image  of 
which  is  never  a  point,  but  a  disk  having 
a  sensible  diameter. 

Ir-re-du'cI-Me.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  redu'eo,  reduc'tum,  to  "reduce."] 
(Fr.  Irreductiblc,  (Vra^duk^tebl'.)  A  term 
applied  to  fractures,  luxations,  hernia, 
etc.,  when  they  cannot  be  reduced. 

Irr^ductiMe.     See  Irreducible. 

Ir-ri-ga'tion.  [From  ir'rigo,  irri- 
ga'tum,  to  "water."]  The  continual 
application  of  a  lotion,  by  dropping  water 
on  an  affected  part. 

Ir-rl-ta-bil'I-ty.  [Irritabil'itas, 
a'tis;  from  irri'to,  irrita'tum,  to  "  pro- 
voke," to  "excite."]  A  property  pecu- 
liar to  muscular  substance,  by  which  it 
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contracts  on  the  application  of  a  stimu- 
lus. 

Ir-ri-ta'tion.  [From  the  same.]  The 
excessive  action  of  any  stimulus,  caus- 
ing a  morbid  increase  in  the  circulation 
or  sensibility. 

Ir'ri-ta-tive  Fe'ver.  That  violent 
derangement  of  the  system  excited  by 
great  irritation,  as  from  wounds,  ulcers, 
etc. 

Is-a-del'plms.*  [From hog,  "equal," 
and  dSetyog,  a  "  brother."]  Having  dia- 
delphous  stamens  forming  two  equal 
packets:  isadel'phous. 

Is-an-tSie'rus.*  [From  hog,  "  equal," 
and  anthe'ra,  an  "  anther."]  Having 
anthers  equal  or  alike :  isanthe'rous. 

I-saai'tBiiis.*  [From  hog,  "  equal," 
and  a>0og,  a  "flower."]  Having  the 
teguments  of  all  their  flowers  alike: 
isari'thous. 

I-sa'tis  Tinc-to'ri-a.*  Woad.  A 
plant  from  which  an  inferior  kind  of  in- 
digo is  procured. 

Is-cflil-acl'ic.  The  same  as  Ischi- 
atic,  which  see. 

Ischiadocele.     See  Ischiocele. 

Is-^hi'a-g-ra.*  [From  ioxiov,  the 
"haunch,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  Gout 
in  the  haunch.     Also,  Sciatica. 

Is-elii-al'^i-a.-i:"  [From  iax'iov,  the 
"hip,"  and  uXyog,  "pain."]  Is'chialgy. 
Pain  in  the  ischium. 

Is'-elsi-as,  adis*  [From  lax'iov,  the 
"hip."]  Gout,  or  a  rheumatic  affection, 
of  the  hip-joint. 

Is-cM-ai'ic.  [Iscliiat'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  ischium. 

Is-<?3ii-a-ti'tis.*  Inflammation  of  the 
ischiatic  nerve. 

Ischiatocele.     See  Ischiocele. 

Is-?lil-ilr©'sis.;;:  [From  h\oi,  to 
"suppress,"  and  «fy>>s,  "sweat."]  Defi- 
ciency, or  suppression,  of  sweat,  or  of 
transpiration. 

Is-cBiI-drot'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
ischidrosis. 

Is'clfoi-©-.  [From  iaxiov,  the  "hip."] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
ischium,  or  with  the  hip-joint. 

Is'-efal-o-^ele.*  [From  iaxiov,  the 
"hip,"  and  kyiXt,,  a  "tumor."]  Hernia 
at  the  ischiadic  foramen. 

IscMiwi.     See  Ischium. 

Is'-eSBl-o-attew-ral'g-fl-a.--  [From  isf- 
chium,  the  "hip,"  and  neural' 'gin,  "pain 
of  a  nerve."]  Ischiatic  nenralgy ;  sci- 
atica. 

Is-eM-oplft'tlhi-sis.*  [From  rVcA&m, 
the  "hip,"  and  0hig,  a  "wasting."] 
"Literally,  "consumption,  or  wasting,  of 


the  hip-joint."     Hip-joint  disease.     See 
Coxauum  Morbus. 

Is'-ehi-unio*  [From  h\iq,  the  "  loin."] 
(Fr.  Os  de  I'assiette,  o  d'l&'se'ett'.)  The 
posterior  and  inferior  bone  of  the  pelvis, 
distinct  and  separate  in  the  foetus  or  in- 
fant: or  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Os  inuomina'tum  in  the  adult. 

Is-ehii'rl-a.*  [From  hxu,  to  "sup- 
press," and  ovpov,  "urine."]  Retention 
or  stoppage  -of  the  urine.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Epischeses,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology. 

Is-i'lDio-ri-opli-ttial'iiii-a.''-'  [From 
ischu'ria,  and  ophthal' mia,  "inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes."]  Ophthalmy  from 
suppression  of  the  urine. 

I 'sin-glass.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  Havsenblasc,  how'zen-bla/zeh,  or 
how'zen-bl&s;  from  hause,.&  "sturgeon," 
and  blase,  a  "bladder."]  Fish-glue,  pre- 
pared chiefly  from  the  air-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

I-socti'ro-iious,  or  f-socli'ro-nal. 
[Isocti'roiiiis;  from  hog,  "equal,"  and 
Xpovog,  "time."]  Enduring  an  equal 
space  of  time,  or  performed  in  erual 
times,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 

I-socSi'ro-us.*  [From  hog,  "equal," 
and  xpoa,  "color  of  the  skin."]  Of  uni- 
form color:  isoch'rb'ous. 

Is-o-cli'nal.  Is-o-clin'i-cal.  [Iso- 
clin'icus;  from  hog,  "equal,"  and  kAuco, 
to  "incline."]      Of  equal  inclination. 

1-sod'ro-mus.*  [From  hog,  "equal," 
and  dpdfiog,  a  "course."]  Similar  to 
Isochronus.  which  see. 

Is-o-cly-nam'ic.  [Isoclyn'antiis ; 
from  hog,  "equal,"  and  6vvapag,  "power."] 
Having  equal  powers:  isodyn'amous. 

Is-o-g-on'ic.  [Isogon'icus;  from 
hog,  "  equal,"  and  yoivia,  an  "  angle."] 
Having  equal  angles. 

Is'o-lat-e«l.  [From  the  Italian  isola, 
e'so-la,  an  "island."]  The  same  as  In- 
sulated, which  see. 

Is-o-mer'ic.  [From  hog,  and  \nkpog,  a 
"part."]  Composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  same  proportions,  but 
chemically  and  physically  different. 

I-som'er-ism.  [Isoiiieris'mos ; 
from  the  same.]  The  state  of  compounds 
that  are  isomeric.  Identity  in  respect  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  constitu- 
ents, with  essential  difference  of  chemical 
properties. 

Isomerus.     See  Isomeric. 

Is-o-mor'pBiasm.       [Isomorpliis'- 
mus.]      The    state    or    arrangement   of 
bodies  that  are  isomorphous. 
Is-o-mor  phous.     [Isomor'phas : 
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from  ho;,  "equal,"  and  fiOfxfu'i,  "form."] 
Of  the  same  form.  Applied  to  substances 
■which  resemble  each  other  in  their  crys- 
talline forms,  but  differ  in  their  compo- 
nent parts. 

Is-o-path'I-cus.:|:  Belonging  to  Isop- 
athy :  isopath'ie. 

I-sop'a-thy.  [Isopathi'a;  from 
ho;,  "equal,"  "exactly  like/'  or  ''the 
surne,"  and  rr'iOo;.  an  "  affection,"  or  "  dis- 
ease."] A  branch  of  Homoeopathy  which 
recommends  the  administration  of  virus 
as  a  remedy,  in  the  same  disease  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Thus,  it  is  sai d 
that  small-pox  may  be  cured  by  minute 
doses  of  variolous  matter,  etc.  The  dif- 
ference between  Isopathy  and  Homoeopa- 
thy, as  the  latter  is  commonly  under- 
stood, is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of 
the  terms.  The  one  (Homoeopathy)  aims 
to  cure  disease  by  inducing  a  condition 
of  the  system  simitar  to  that  produced 
by  the  disease.  The  other  (Isopathy) 
would  combat  disease  by  employing  the 
same  (that  is,  the  disease  itself)  as  a 
weapon. 

Is-o-pet'a-lous.  [Isopet'alus ;  from 
ho;,  "equal,"  and  7rcra\oy,  a  "petal."] 
Having  equal  petals. 

I-sop'o-dous.  [Isop'odus;  from 
ho;,  "equal,"  and  nov;,  a  "foot."]  Equal- 
footed. 

I-sos'ce-les.*  [From  ho;,  "  equal," 
and  ctksXo;,  a  "leg."]  Having  equal  legs, 
or  sides. 

Is-o-ste'mo-nons.  [Isoste'mouis ; 
from  bo;,  "equal,"  and  or^/io^,  a  "sta- 
men."] Having  stamens  equal  to  the 
number  of  petals. 

Is-o-ther'mal,  or  Is-o-tEier'nious. 
[Isother'mus;  from  ho;,  "equal,"  and 
Qipun,  "heat."]  Of  the  same  degree  of 
heat;  of  the  same  temperature.  In 
Physical  Geography,  isothermal  lines  are 
those  passing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
through  those  points  at  which  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Iso- 
thermal zones  are  spaces  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator,  having  the  same 
mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  cor- 
responding isothermal  lin'-s. 

Is'sue.  [Lat.  Foniic'ulus:  Fr.  Fonti- 
cule,  fo.\°xtevkui'.]  A  small  ulcer  or  sore 
produced  by  art.  and  kept  open  by  insert- 
ing a  pea  or  oilier  small  body,  with  a 
view  to  relieve  irritation  or  morbid  action 
in  a  neighboring  part.     See  Revulsion. 

Isth'mi-cus.*  [From  isth'mns,  a 
"neck,"  or  "  narrow  passage."]  Belong- 
ing to  the  isthmus  faucium,  or  to  a  neck 
of  land. 
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Isth-mi'tis,  faftt.*  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium.]  Inflammation  of  the  isthmus 
faucium. 

IslSiuiofles.     See  Isthmoides. 

Isi2i-BHO-(iyn  i-a.  [From  isth'mm 
fau'eium,  and  bbvvr),  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  fauces. 

Illifciaa  i'lljjft.*  [From  isth'm  us  fau'- 
eium, and  tUag,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
the  isthmus  faucium  :  isth'moid. 

fwth  ma  if  fhi'a.*  [From  isth'mrs 
fau'eium,  and  rdOog,  "  disease."]  Disease 
of  the  fauces. 

Istf!i-mo-ple'gi-a.:;:  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium,  and  -\rryj,  a  "stroke."]  Para- 
lysis of  the  isthmus  faucium. 

Istfi-mop'y-ra.*  [From  'isth'mus 
fau'eium,  andrrvp,  "fire."]  Inflammation 
of 'the  fauces. 

Isth'mus.*  [Gr.  hOfio;,  a  "neck."] 
A  term  denoting  a  neck,  or  narrow  pass- 
age; as,  isthmus  faucium,  literally,  "the 
narrow  passage  of  the  fauces." 

Itch.  See  Scabies,  Psora,  and 
Psoriasis. 

-Ite.  A  terminal  denoting  a  salt  from 
a  combination  of  an  acid,  the  name  of 
which  ends*  in  -ous. 

I'ter.*  A  passage  of  communication 
between  two  or  more  parts. 

I'terad  Infundib'ulum.*  ("Passage 
to  the  Infundibulum.")  The  passage  of 
communication  between  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  and  the  infundibulum. 
It  is  also  termed  fora'men  commu')te  an- 
te'ri  us. 

I'ter  a  Pala'to  ad  Ac'rem.*  ("  Pass- 
age from  the  Palate  to  the  Ear.")  The 
Eustachian  tube, 

I'ter  a  Ter'tio  ad  Qcar'tum  Ven- 
tric'ulum.*  ("Passage  from  the  Third 
to  the  Fourth  Ventricle.")  See  Aque- 
duct OF  SVLVIUS. 

Ith-y-phyl'lus.*  [From         i9v;, 

"straight,"  and  <pv\\oi>,  a  "leaf/"]  Hav- 
ing straight  leaves. 

-It  is.  A  terminal,  denoting  inflam- 
mation of  any  organ  or  part  indicated 
by  the  word  to  which  it  is  added.  Thus, 
f/astri'tis  [from  yaarfip,  the  "  stomach"] 
signifies  "inflammation  of  the  stomach:" 
splenitis  [from  a~\^.  the  "spleen"],  in- 
flammation of  the  spleen,  etc. 

liliaceous.     See  Jclaceofs. 

Ivoire.     See  Ivory. 

I'vo-ry.  (Fr.  fcoire,  eVwaaY.)  The 
bone-like  matter  of  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant and  some  other  animals. 

Ivory  Black.    See  Carbon,  Animal- 

Ivrcsse.     See  Temulentia. 

Ivy.     See  Hedera. 
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Jacobi  ^fembrana.  See  Membraxa 
Jacobi. 

Jac-ti-ta'tion.  [  Jactita'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from.  jac'tiiOfjactita' turn,  to  "toss  often. "] 
The  constant  tossing  from  one  position 
to  another,  the  effect  of  restlessness  in 
acute  diseases. 

Jafna  Moss.  A  species  of  moss 
found  in  Ceylon,  yielding  a  semi-opaque 
jelly,  nutritious  for  invalids;  also  called 
Ceylon  moss. 

Ja-la'pa.*  [From  Jala' pa,  or  Xa- 
la'pa,  its  native  place.]  Jalap.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  root  of  Ex- 
ogonium  purga,  otherwise  called  the  Ipo- 
mse'a  Jala' pa.  Jalap  is  an  active  cathar- 
tic, producing  copious  watery  discharges. 
It  is  usually  given  in  connection  with 
other  medicines  which  assist  or  qualify 
its  operation.  Combined  with  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  it  is  much  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  dropsy,  in  the  hip-disease,  and 
in  other  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
joints. 

Jala  pa  Alba.*  ("White  Jalap/') 
A  name  for  the  Convolvulus  mechoacana, 
or  mechoacan. 

Jal'a-pin,  or  Jal'a-pine.  [Jala- 
pi'na.]     The  active  principle  of  jalap. 

Jamaica  Bark.     See   Bark,    Cari- 

BEAX. 

Ja-mai'ca  Pep'per.  Dried  berries 
of  Myrtu*  pimento. 

Jamaica  Spirit.  [Spir'itns  Ja- 
maicen'sis.]     A  name  for  rum. 

James's  Pow'der.  [Pul'vis  Jaco'- 
bi;  from  Dr.  James,  its  inventor.]  A 
febrifuge  preparation  for  which  the  Pal- 
vis  autimonialis  is  substituted. 

Jan'I-pBia  Man'i-hot,--  or  Jat'ro- 
plia  JIan'iBiot.*  A  plant  from  which 
tapioca  and  Cassava  bread  are  ob- 
tained. 

Ja-pan'  Earth.  The  substance 
termed  catechu. 

Jarret,  zha/ra'.  The  French  term 
for  Poples,  which  see. 

JasmiEi.     See  Jasmixtm. 

Jasmjiiacea?,  jas-mi-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  tropical  India.  It  in- 
cludes the  Jasmine  (Jas'minum),  which 
yields  a  fragrant  oil. 

Jas-min'e-a?.*  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Jas- 
min ACE.  E. 

Jas 'ml-iium    Of-fic-i-na'iev      (Fr. 


Jasmin,  zhaVmaN«'.)  A  plant  of  the 
Linnaean  class  Diandria,  natural  order 
Jasminacese.  The  flowers  yield  an  essen- 
tial oil  used  as  an  external  application 
in  paralysis  and  rheumatism. 

Jasper.  [Jas'pis.]  A  silicious  mine- 
ral, prized  for  its  variegated  colors.  It 
is  used  in  jewelry. 

Jat'ro-pha.*  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  Moncecia,  natural  order  Eu- 
phorbiaceee. 

Jat'ropha  Cnr'cas.*  A  plant  which 
grows  in  South  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Western  Africa.  The  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  is  similar  in  its 
medicinal  properties  to  croton  oil,  but  is 
less  powerful. 

Jatropna  ^lanihot.  See  Jaxipha 
Ma  xi  hot. 

Jat'ro-pn&te.  [Jat'rophas,  a'tis.] 
A  combination  of  jatrophic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Jaun  dice.  [From  the  French  jau- 
nisse,  zho'ness',  " yellowness/'  or  the 
"yellows;"  so  named  from  its  color.] 
See  Icterus. 

Jaunisse,  zho'ness'.  A  French  term 
for  "jaundice."     See  Icterus. 

Jaw.     See  Maxilla. 

Jecnr.     See  Liver. 

Je-ju'num.*  [Yrom  jeju'nvs,  "fast- 
ing," "jejune,"  "empty."]  The  second 
portion  of  the  small  intestine,*  so  named 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  dead  body. 

Jelly.  The  common  name  for  gela- 
tine. 

Je-ru'sa-Iem  Ar'ti-choke.  The 
Helianthus  Tuberosus,  a  species  of  sun- 
flower, the  root  of  which  resembles  the 
artichoke  in  taste.  The  term  Jerusalem 
as  applied  to  artichoke  is  a  curious  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  term  (jira-sole 
(jee'rsl  so'l&),  that  is,  turn-sun  in  English 
and  heliotrope  {jiKiorpcmiov)  in  Greek. — - 
(Hoblyn.) 

Jes'u-it's  Bark.  A  name  for  Cincho- 
na, because  introduced  into  Europe  by  a 
Jesuit. 

Jet.  A  black,  bituminous  substance, 
used  for  ornaments,  vessels,  etc. 

Jeunesse,  zhurTness'.  The  French 
term  for  "youth,"  or  Adolescexce,  which 
see. 

Joint.     See  Articulus. 

Joint,  Contraction  of,  Joint, 
Stiffened.     See  Axkvlosis. 
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Joue,  zhoo.  The  French  word  for 
"cheek.**     See  Gen  v. 

Ju'jya,*  the  plural  of  Jugum,  which 
see. 

Jug-ale  Os.     See  Os  Mal^;. 

Ju-ga'les,11  plural  of  Juga'lis.  A 
name  of  the  superficial  temporal,  or  zyg- 
omatic, nerves,  given  off  from  the  facial. 

Ju-g;a'lis.;;:  Belonging  to  the  Os 
jugaley  or  cheek-bone. 

Juglamlaceav-  jug-lan-da'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees, 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America  and  Asia.  It  includes  the 
Walnut  [Jug tans) }  and  Hickory  (Carya). 
A  valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  some 
species  of  Juglans.  The  bark  is  purga- 
tive. 

Jug'lans.*  Butternut.  The  Phar- 
lnaeopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans  cinerea.  It 
is  a  mild  cathartic,  resembling  rhubarb 
in  its  operation. 

Ju'gru-lar.  [Jugula'ris;     from 

ju'gulnm,  the  "  throat."]     Belonging  to 
the  throat. 

Juiiular  Veins.  The  large  veins 
which  run  from  the  head  down  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  are  termed,  according 
to  their  situation,  internal,  or  external. 

Ju'gri-luui.*  [From  ju'gum,  a 
"yoke.*']  The  throat,  or  fore-part  of 
the  neck. 

Jugum,*  plural  Jn'ga.  A  Latin 
word,  signifying  originally  a  ''yoke;" 
also,  a  "ridge,"  or  "hill."  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  ridges,  or  ribs,  on  the 
fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Jujube.  [Juju'ba.]  The  fruit  of 
th?,  Rhan'iius  Ziz'yphus,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  from  which  a  pectoral 
lozenge  is  prepared. 

Jul.  =  Jule'pus*     "A  julep." 

Ju-la'ceous.  [From  ju'lus,  a  "cat- 
kin."]    Resembling  a  catkin. 

Ju'lep.  [Lat.  Jula'piuroi,  or  Jule'- 
|>us;  Arab.  Jufcb,  a  "sweet  potion."] 
A  liquid  medicine  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

Ju'lus.*  A  Latin  term  signifying 
"catkin." 

Jn-men-tt>'sus.*  [From  jumen'tum, 
a  "beast  of  burden."]  Applied  to  the 
urine,  when  of  a  strong  rank  odor. 

Juncaceae,*  jun-ka'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  endogenous  glumaceous 
plants,  found  chiefly  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  world.  It  includes  the  common 
Rush  (Jitn'irs). 

Jun-ca'ceoiis.  [Jnnca'ceus :  'from 
fun' ens,  a  ''  rush. 'J    R,esembling  the  Jun- 
cus,  or  rush. 
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Junca£'inaceav!:jun-kaj-e-na'she-e. 
[From  Junca'go,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Juii'ee-us.*  The  same  aaJuNCAOBOUS. 

Jun'ei,*  the  plural  of  Juncus,  a 
"rush,"  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.    Sec  JuncacejB. 

Jun-cl-for'iiiis.*  [From  jun'cus,  a 
"rush."]     Formed  like  a  rush. 

Jungermamiiacca?,*  jung-er-man- 
ne-a'she-e.  [From  Jungerman'nia,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  cryp- 
togamic  moss-like  plants,  found  in 
damp,  shady  places. 

Ju'm-per.      The  Juniperus  communis. 

Ju-nip'e-ri  Ca-cu'mn-na.*  ("  Tops 
of    Juniper.")  The     Pharmacopceial 

name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Ju- 
niperus communis. 

Ju-nip'e-rus.*  A  Linnasan  genus 
of  the  class  Dioecia,  natural  order  Vonif- 
erse.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 
and  Lond.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Juniperus 
communis. 

Junip'erus  Com-mu'mis.*  (Fr. 
Genevrier,  zheh-naVRe-a'.)  The  juniper- 
tree. 

Juuip'erus Sa-bi'na.*  ( Fr.  Sabine, 
sa'ben'.)     The  common  savin-tree. 

Juuip'erus  Vir-giu-i-a'iia.*  Red 
Cedar.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana. 

Ju'pl-ter.*   An  ancient  name  for  tin. 

Ju-ras'sic.  [Juras'sicus;  from 
Ju'ra.]  A  term  applied  to  a  particular 
group  of  oolitic  rocks  found  in  Mount 
Jura,  and  to  the  corresponding  strata  of 
other  regions. 

Jurisprudence,  Medical.  See 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Jus,*  gen.  Ju'ris.     Broth  or  soup. 

Jusquiame,      zhiis'ke-am'.  The 

French  term  for  Hyoscyamus,  which  see. 

Jussieuan,  jus-su'an.  Belonging  to 
Jussieu :  applied  to  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing plants  according  to  their  resemblance 
to  each  other;  or  what  is  termed  the 
Natural  Method. 

Juvantia,*ju-van'she-a.  [Plural neu- 
ter of  ju'rans,  present  participle  of  ju'vo, 
to  "heln."]  Helping,  or  aiding:  applied 
to  medicines  or  applications  which  as- 
suage pain,  nervous  distress,  etc. 

Ju-ven'tus,*  gen.  Ju-ven-tii't-is. 
[From  ju' vents,  "young:"  Fr.  Jeunense, 
zhuh'ness'.]  Youth.  (See  Adolescence.) 
Applied  by  some  writers  to  the  third  stage 
of  life,  between  about  the  twenty-fifth 
and  thirty-fifth  years. 
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Kajepiit.     See  Cajuputi  Oleum. 

Ka'li.*  [From  the  Arabic]  The 
vegetable  alkali:  potash. 

Kali  Pu'rum.3-  ("Pure  Potash.") 
The  Potassa  fusa. 

Ka-li^'e-iious.  [Kalig'enus; 

from  ka'li,  an  "alkali,"  "potash," 
and  yzwaut,  to  "generate."]  Applied  to 
metals  which  form  alkalies  with  oxygen. 

Ka'H-um.-  ['From  ka'li,  " potash."] 
A  synonymous  term  for  potassium,  the 
base  of  potash. 

Ka'o-lin,*  or  Ka'o-lf  ne.  (Chinese, 
Kuo-ling,  ka'o-ling'.)  China  clay;  a  fine, 
pure  clay,  procured  by  levigation  from 
the  felspar  of  mouldering  granite,  and 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. 

lias  su'.  A  black  astringent  extract 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Areca 
catechu. 

Keel.     See  Carina. 

Keioide,  kalo'ed'.  [From  *r}A?7,  a 
"tumor,"  and  a<3oj,  a  "form."]  The 
French  name  for  a  disease  resembling 
Cancer,  or  Scirrhus,  also  termed  Can- 
croide,  and  Scirrhoidc 

Kelotomia.     Sec  Celotomy. 

Kelp.  The  crude  soda  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  sea-weed  in  Holland,  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  France.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of 
soap. 

Ker-a-ti'a-sis.*  [From    xcpa;,    a 

"horn."]  A  horn -like  excrescence  on 
the  temple  or  forehead. 

Ker-a-to-de-i'tis.*  [From  KepardJo^, 
the  "cornea."]     The  same  as  Corneitjs. 

Ker'a-tome.  [Keratoma,  ntis  ; 
from  Kcpa;,  a  "horn."]  A  horn-like  tu- 
mor, or  swelling. 

Ke-rat'o-nyx'is,*  or  Ce-rato- 
nyx'is.*  [From  xcpas,  a  "horn,"  or  the 
"cornea,"  and  yvaao),  to  "puncture."] 
An  operation  by  which  the  crystalline  is 
depressed  by  a  needle  passed  through 
the  cornea. 

Ke-rat'o-plas'tic.  [Keratoplas'- 
tictis.]     Belonging  to  keratoplasty. 

Ker-ato-plas'ty.  [Keratoplas'- 
tia;  from /cepa;,  a  "horn,"  or  the  "cornea," 
and  tt\u(J(to},  to  "form."]  An  operation 
by  which  the  cornea  of  an  animal  has  been 
excised  and  reapplied,  or  a  new  one  from 
another  animal  put  in  its  place.  Also 
written  Ceratoplasty,  or  Ceratoplastica. 

Kcratotome.     See  Ceratotome. 
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Ke-rec'to-m^.  [Kereeto'mia; 

from  Kcpng,  a  "horn,"  or  the  "cornea," 
and  fcrifMa,  to  "cutoff."]  The  operation 
of  excising  the  outward  layers  of  the 
cornea,  by  which  a  clear  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  a  generally  opaque  cornea  may 
be  obtained. 

Ker'mes  An'I-mal,  or  Ker'mes 
Ber'ry.  [Coccus  H'ieis.]  A  name 
applied  to  insects  found  upon  the  Qucr- 
cii8  cocci/era,  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  the  Levant.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  round,  reddish  grains,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  found  adhering  to  the 
branches.  They  were  formerly  used  for 
dyeing  scarlet.  Kermes  is  a  Latin  form 
of  a  word  found  in  several  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, and  signifying  a  little  wonm  or 
insect. 

Ker'mes  Min'e-ral.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  antimony,  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  the 
kermes  insect. 

Kibe.     See  Chilblain. 

Kid'ney.  [Ren,  Re'nis.]  The 
kidneys  are  two  glandular  bodies  situ- 
ated in  the  lumbar  region,  consisting  of 
an  external  or  cortical,  and  an  internal 
or  tubular,  substance.  Their  office  is  to 
secrete  the  urine,  and  thus  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  fluid  matter  from  the 
system. 

Kidney  -Shaped'.  [Renifor'mis.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  roundish  or  broadly 
cordate  leaf,  concave  at  the  base. 

Kiestein,  or  Kiestin.  See  Kyes- 
teix. 

Kil'o-gram,  or  Kil'o-g-ramme. 
[From  x&i°h  a  "thousand,"  and gramme.] 
A  French  weight  of  a  thousand  grammes, 
equal  to  2.68  (or  about  2§)  lbs.  troy,  or 
2£  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Kilolitre,  ke^lo-letR',  or  kil'o-leVr. 
[From  Xt'Atoi,  a  "thousand,"  and  litre.'] 
A  French  measure  of  a  thousand  litres, 
equal  to  35.3171  English  cubic  feet. 

Kilometre,  kilVmevter  (French 
pron.  kelo'metR').  [From  x'thot,  a 
"thousand,"  and  metre.]  A  French  mea- 
sure of  a  thousand  metres,  or  4  furlongs, 
213  yards,  1  foot,  and  10.2  inches. 

Ki'na-Ki'na.*    A  name  for  Cinchona. 

Ki'nate.  [Ki'nas,  fr'fe's.]  A  com- 
bination of  kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Kiii-e-sip'a-thy.  [Kinesipathi'a ; 
from  Kivixo,  to  "move,"  and  ndBog,  an 
" affection," or  "disease."]     A  system  of 
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athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  muscular 
strength,  adopted  as  a  means  of  curing 
disea  ie. 

EtJn^'s  E'vil.  A  name  given  to 
scrofula,  from  the  belief  that  it  might 
be  cured  by  the  touch  of  royalty. 

Ki'nie.orkin'ik.  [Kin'iens.J  (Called, 
also,  Ciiiclioii'ic  and  Quin'ic.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  obtained  from  Cinchona. 

Kinkina.     See  Kina-Kina. 

Ki'iio.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Ptero- 
car'piiH  marsu'pium  (or  of  the  Pterocar'- 
pus  erina'cem,  according  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  for  1830). 

Kirseh  Wasser,  keeRsh  vas'ser. 
(u  Cherry  Water.-')  The  German  name 
of  a  liquor  distilled  from  cherries,  stones 
and  all.  It  is  sometimes  called  "the 
brandy  of  Switzerland." 

Klep-to-nia'ni-a.*  [From  Kkanoi,  to 
"  steal,"  and  fiavia,  "  madness."]  A  sup- 
posed species  of  moral  insanity,  actu- 
ating the  subjects  of  it  to  pilfer  and 
steal. 

Knee.     See  Genu. 

Knee- Jointed.     See  Geniculate. 

Knee-Pan.     The  patella. 

Knitted.  [Coiinex'ns.]  That 
stage  in  the  union  of  fractured,  bones  in 
which  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  is  at- 
tained. 


Knoelt-Knees.    See  Genua  Valga. 
Knotted.     See  Articulati  s. 
Koreetomia.     See  Corectomia. 
ICousso,       Koosso.       or     (nsso,* 

koos'so.  The  flowers  of  the  Braye'va  an- 
thelmin'tica,  long  used  in  Abyssinia,  and 
more  recently  in  Europe,  as  a  remedy 
against  Tsenia,  or  tapeworm. 

Kra-me'ri-a.*  Khatany.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial name  ||  for  the  root  of  the 
Kramcria  triandra. 

Krame'riaTri-an'dra.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a  plant  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent, diuretic,  and  detergent.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Pohjgalacese. 

Kreasote.     See  Creasote. 

Kreatin.     See  Creatin. 

Kreatinin.     See  Creatintn. 

K5'-es'te-in,  or  Ky-es'te-Ine  (fre- 
quently pronounced  ki'es-tln),  written 
also  Cyestein  and  Kiestein.  [From 
kvcx)  or  Kvecj,  to  "  be  pregnant,"  and  eodijs, 
a  "  garment,"  or  "  covering,"  and,  hence, 
used  for  "pellicle."]  An  albuminoid 
substance  discovered  floating  as  a  pel- 
licle on  the  urine  of  pregnant  women; 
not  confined,  however,  to  utero-gesta- 
tion,  but  connected  with  the  lacteal  se- 
cretion. Taken  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  it  is  considered  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 

Kystotonie.     See  Cystotome. 


Labdannm,  or  Ladannm.  See 
Cistus  Cretjcus. 

L<a-bel'lnni.";;:"  [Diminutive  of  la'- 
bium,  a  "lip."]  The  lip  or  lower  petal 
of  ringent,  personate,  or  orchideous 
flowers. 

Iia'bl-a,*  gen.  l.a-bi-o'rnm.  The 
plural  of  Labium,  which  see. 

Labia  Pn-den'di.*  The  thick  ori- 
fice of  the  vulva,  or  parts  external  to 
the  nymphae. 

fii'bi-al.  [L,abia'lis.]  Belonging 
to  the  lab  him. 

Labialis  (Muscle).  See  Orbicularis 
Oris. 

La-bi-a'tae,*  or  Ijamiacese,*  la- 
me-a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  which 
abound  in  temperate  regions.  It  in- 
cludes Peppermint  (Mentha),  Lavender 
{Lavandula),  and  Sane  (Salvia).  Their 
aromatic  qualities  render  many  species 
valuable  as  carminative  medicines. 

La'bi-ate.  [Labia 'tns;  from  la'-. 
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Mum,  a  "lip."]  Having  two  lips,  as  the 
snapdragon  flower. 

L.a-bi-at-1-flo'rns.*  [From  la'bium, 
a  "lip,"  and  flos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
labiate  flowers. 

Lab-i-dom'e-ter.  [labidome- 
trum;  from  \aSig,  a  "forceps,"  and 
[xerpov,  a  "  measure."]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
child's  head  in  the  pelvis,  etc. 

La'bi-um,*  plural  Lia'bi-a.  [From 
\a%eiv  (from  \anSdva)),  to  "receive;"  be- 
cause they  receive  the  food.]  (Fr.  Levre, 
levR  or  lavR.)  The  lip;  but  often  ap- 
plied to  other  parts  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  lip. 

La'binm  I^p-o-ri'num.*  The  mal- 
formation called  «hare-lip. 

Iii'bor.*  [From  labo'ro,  labora'tum, 
to  "work."  to  "labor,"  to  "be  in  dis- 
tress."] The  process  of  parturition,  or 
childbirth.     See  Parturition. 

I-a'bor,  Com'pli-cat-ed.  That 

which  is  attended  with  some  dangerous 
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or  troublesome  accident  or  disease,  con- 
nected in  particular  instances  with  the 
process  of  parturition. 

Labor,  Morbid.     See  Parodynia. 

Lab'o-ra-to-ry.  [Laborato'rium ; 
from  labo' ro,  labora'tum,  to  "  work/'  to 
"labor."]  (Fr.  Laboratoire,  la'bo'ra - 
twaR'.)  The  place  in  which  chemical 
operations  are  performed. 

Labrmn.  [From  la'vo,  to  "  wash  f 
a  "bathing-tub,"  the  "brim  of  a  ves- 
sel."]    The  lip,  especially  the  upper  lip. 

Lab'y-rinth.  [Labyrin'thus;  from 
\a%f)iudo;,  a  "place  having  many  wind- 
ings."] That  portion  of  the  internal  ear 
comprising  the  cochlea,  vestibulum,  and 
semicircular  canals. 

Lab-. v- riii 'tlii -for  in.  [Labyrin- 
thifor  mis;  from  labyrin'thus,  a  "laby- 
rinth."]    Formed  like  a  labyrinth. 

Lab-y-riiith'o-don.*  [From  \aSv- 
ptudo$,  a  "  labyrinth, "  and  d:w$,  a 
"tooth."]  A  genus  of  extinct,  gigantic 
reptiles,  characterized  by  remarkable 
complexity  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Lac,*  gen.  Lac 'tis.  [From  ya\a, 
yaXaxTOg,  "  milk ;"  also,  the  "sap"  or 
"juice"  of  a  plant.]  The  Latin  word 
for  "  milk."  Also,  the  common  name  for 
a  substance  deposited  by  an  insect  on  the 
branches  of  several  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Lac'ca,*  or  Gum  Lac.  A  resinous 
substance  formed  by  an  insect  on  sev- 
eral species  of  East  Indian  trees.  It 
yields  a  fine  red  dye,  and  is  used  to 
make  sealing-wax.  When  melted,  it  is 
called  Shell-lac. 

Lac'er,*  neuter  Lac'er-um.  [From 
\aKig,  a  "rent,"  or  "cleft."]  Torn;  rent: 
lac'erated. 

Lac-e-ra'tion.  [Lacera'tio,  o'nis; 
from  lac'ero,  lacera'tum,  to  "  tear."]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  rending. 

La-eer'tl-da?.*  [From  lacer'ta,  a 
"lizard."]  A  group  of  Saurians  forming 
the  second  family  in  the  Cuvieriau  sys- 
tem. 

La-cer'ti-form.  [Lacertifor'niis; 
from  lacer'ta,  a  "lizard."]  Formed 
like  a  lizard. 

La-cer-tin'X-da?.*  [From  lacer'ta,  a 
"lizard."]    A  family  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

La-cer-to-i'«les.::  [From  lacer'ta, 
a  "  lizard."]  Resembling  the  lizard  :  la- 
cer'toid. 

Lac'er-um  Fo-ra'men,*  plural  Lac'- 
er-a  Fo-ram'i-na.  ("  Torn  Opening.") 
The  name  applied  to  two  irregular  open- 
ing5, appearing  as  if  they  were  torn,  be- 
tween the  occipital  and  temporal  bones. 


La^h'ry-ma,*  or  Lac'ry-ma.*  [Gr. 
ddxfjvfia;  from  datepvu),  to  "weep."]  (Fr. 
Larme,  laRni.)  The  limpid  secretion  of 
the  lachrymal  gland.     See  Tear. 

Lacli'ry-mal.  [Lachryma'lis,  or 
Lacryma'lis:  from  /ac/*'rywia,a"tear."] 
Belonging  to  the  tears. 

Lachrymal  Bone.  [Os  Lachry- 
male.J     See  Unguis  Os. 

Lachrymal    Caruncle.      See    Ca- 

RUXCULA  LACHRYMALIS. 

Lachrymal  l>uct.  See  Ductus  ad 
Nasum. 

Lach'rymal  Gland.  [Glan'dula 
Lachryma'lis.]  The  glomerate  gland, 
situated  above  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit,  which  secretes  the  tears. 

La-cin'I-ate.  [Lacinia'tus ;  from 
lacin'ia,  a  "fringe,"  or  "rag."]  Fringed; 
jagged  ;  slashed.     Applied  to  flowers. 

La-cin-I-flo'rus.*  [From  lacin'ia,  a 
"fringe,"  or  "rag,"  and  jlos,  a  "flower."] 
Having  fringed  petals:  laciniflo'rous. 

La-cin-i-fo-11-a'tus.*  [From  lacin'ia, 
a  "fringe,"  or  "rag,"  and  fo'linm,  a 
"  leaf."]  Having  laciniated  or  fringed 
leaves. 

La-cm 'i-form.  [Lacinifor'mis; 
from  lacin'ia,  a  "fringe,"  or  "rag."] 
Forme^  like  a  fringe. 

La-ciii-u-la'tus.*  [From  lacin'nla, 
a  "little  fringe."]  Having  irregular 
divisions. 

La-cin-u-lo'sus.*  [From  lacin'nla, 
a  "little  fringe."]  Having,  or  full  of, 
little  fringes. 

Lacis,  la'se'.  The  French  term  for 
Plexus,  which  see. 

Lac'mus.  Synonymous  with  Litmus. 

La-con 'i-cum.*  [From  Lacon'icus, 
"belonging  to  Laconia,"  or  Laceda3- 
mon.]  A  name  applied  to  a  vapor  bath, 
from  its  having  been  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Lacedaemonians. 

Lacryma.     See  Lachryma. 

Lact-al-bu'men.  [From  lac,  "milk," 
and  albu'men.']  Literally,  the  "albumen 
of  milk."     Another  name  for  Caseix. 

Lac'tate.  [Lac'tas,  a'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  lactic  acid  with  a  base. 

Lac-ta'tion.  [Lacta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  lac' to,  lacta'tum,  to  "  suckle."] 
The  act  or  the  period  of  giving  suck. 

Lac'te-al.  [Lac'teus;  from  lac, 
lac'tis,  "milk."]  (Fr.  Lacte,  laVta'.) 
Belonging  to  milk.  Applied  to  certain 
vessels,  because  they  absorb  and  convey 
a  fluid  (chyle)  of  a  milky  appearance. 

Lac'te-als.  [Va'sa  Ohylif  era,  or 
Va'sa  Lac'tea.]  The  chyliferous  vessels. 
See  Lacteal. 
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Lao  to-in.  [Laetei'na;  from  the 
same]  A  substance  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  milk,  concentrating  its 
essentia]  qualities;  solidified  milk. 

Lac'te-ons.  [Lae'teus;  from  lac, 
lac' tit,  u  milk."]      Milk-white. 

Lac-teVeence.  [Lactescen'tia; 
from  l((ct<«'co,  to  "become  like  milk," 
to  "have  milk."]  The  quality  of  any 
liquid  that  is  thick,  white,  and  resembles 
milk. 

Lae-teVcent.  [Lactes'cens ;  from 
the  same.]  Resembling  milk,  or  yield- 
ing a  milky  juice,  as  some  plants. 

Lac  tie.  [Lae'ticns;  from  lac,  lac' - 
tis,  "milk."]  (Fr.  Laetique,  l&Vtek',  or 
Laiteux,  laHuh'.)  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  milk;  also  termed  Galac- 
tic. 

Lac'tic  Ac'itl.  [Ac'idiim  Lac'ti- 
euiii.]  A  syrupy,  nearly  transparent, 
liquid,  of  a  pale  wine  color,  having  a 
slight,  bland  odor,  and  a  very  sour  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.212.  It  is  found 
in  a  number  of  animal  secretions, 
and  exists  abundantly  in  the  juice  of 
flesh.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  lactate  of  iron  by  alcohol. 
Lactic  acid  has  been  assigned  a  place  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia for  1860.  Lactic  acid  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. 

Lae-tif'er-ous.  [Lactif  eras; 

from  lac,  lac' tis,  "milk,"  and  /e'ro,  to 
"bear."]    Producing  or  conveying  milk. 

Lactiferous  JDucts.  The  milk- 
conveying  ducts  of  the  mammillary 
glands. 

Lac-ti-flo'rus.*  [From  lac,  "milk," 
and  flax,  a  "  flower."]  Having  flowers 
white  like  rnilk  :  lactiflo'rous. 

Lac- 1  if  u-gus.:;-  [From  lac,  "milk," 
and  fu'go,  to  "drive  away."]  Lacti- 
fuge.  Preventing,  or  checking,  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

Lac  tin.  or  Lac'tine.  [From  lac, 
"milk."]     Sugar  of  milk. 

Lac'tisf  the  genitive  of  Lac,  which  see. 

Lac-ti  v  or-ous.  [Laetiv'orus;  from 
lac,  "milk,"  and  vo'ro,  to  " devour."] 
Milk-devouring,  or  living  on  milk. 

Lac'to-cele.*  [From  lac,  "milk," 
and  Kf\\r],  a  "tumor."]  A  collection  of  a 
milk-like  fluid;  also  termed  Galactocele. 

Lactometnim.  See  Galactometer. 

Lac'to-scope.  [Lactos'copus ; 

from  lac,  "milk,"  and  romu,  to  "ex- 
amine."] An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  and  value  of  milk. 

Lac-tu'ca.*       [From     lac,    "milk;" 
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named  on  account  of  its  milky  juice.] 
(Fr.  Laituc,  la^tii'.)  A  Linmean  genus 
of  the  clfcss  Synaenesia,  natural  order 
Composite,  or  Chiroracese.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
for  Lactuca  satira. 

Laetn'ca  Sa-ti'va.*  Garden  lettuce. 
Laetn'ca  Yl-ro'sa.*  The  strong- 
scented  lettuce  (termed  also  Opium-let- 
tuce) from  which  lactucarium  is  obtained. 
Lac-tu-ca'rl-um.:;:  [From  hutu'ea, 
"lettuce."]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  satica 
and  Lactuca  virosa. 

La.«i'na,;:  plural  La-cu'nae.  [From 
Wens,  a  "  lake,"  or  "  ditch."]  Literally, 
a  "ditch,"  "hole,"  or  "chasm."  Ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  the  excretory  ducts 
of  mucous  glands.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  punctures  on  stems,  leaves,  etc. 

Lacu'na  Magna."     ("Large  Lacu- 
na.")   A  small  opening,  or  hollow  larger 
than  the    rest,  situated   near  the  Fossa 
navicularis  of  the  male  urethra. 
Itip  ru'nar*  the  plural  of  Lacuna. 
La-cn'nar.     Having,  or  resembling, 
lacuna;.    Also,  a  "  roof."    See  next  article. 
Lacunar    Or'hi-tae.*      ("Roof  of 
the  Orbit.")     The  roof  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye. 

Lac-u-nose'.  [Lacuno'sus;  from 
lacu'na,  a  "gap,"  or  "cavity/']  Hav- 
ing lacunse;  full  of  depressions,  or  cavi- 
ties. 

La-cns' trine.      [Lacus'tris ;    from 
la'cus,  a  "lake."]     Belonging  to  a  lake. 
La*sio.     See  Lesion. 
Lrevigatio.     See  Levigation. 
La-gen  I- form.     [Lagenifor'mis ; 
from  lage'na,  a  "bottle."]     Having   the 
form  of  a  Florence  flask. 

Lag-ne'sis.*  [From  \ayvt)s,  "lust- 
ful."] Lust.  The  name  of  a  genus  in 
Good's  Nosology. 

La-goon'.  [Lacuna;  from  la'cus, a, 
"lake."]  A  shallow  channel,  or  creek, 
mostly  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

Lag-opti-thal'mi-a.*  [From  Aay  ->, 
a  "hare,"  and  6-pQa\p6s,  the  "eye."]  A 
disease  in  which,  from  a  defect  in  the 
upper  eyelid,  there  is  imperfect  power 
of  closing  the  eye:  so  named,  it  is  said, 
because  this  is  the  natural  condition  of 
the  eye  of  the  hare  when  asleep. 

Lag-opti-thal'mi-cns.*  Belonging 
to  lagophthnlmla. 

La-gop'o-dons.  [Lagop'otlus ; 

from  \ayJj$,  a  "hare,"  and  -ov^,  a 
"foot."]  Applied  to  certain  birds,  hav- 
ing the  feet  covered  wTith  soft  hair  or 
down. 
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La-go'pns,p'orfi'*.*  [From  the  same.] 
Hare-footed.  Applied  to  the  grouse  ge- 
nus; also  to  the  fox,  and  other  animals. 

La-gos'to-ma.*  [From  Aayu^,  a 
"hare,"  and <n6p.a,  a  "mouth."]  Another 
name  for  hare-lip. 

Lait,  la.  The  French  for  Milk, 
which  see. 

Laiteux.     See  Lactic. 

Lake.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
insoluble  compounds, — pigments  com- 
posed of  aluminous  earth  and  vegetable 
or  animal  coloring  matter,  as  carmine 
lake,  madder  lake.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  red  pigments 
only :  it  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
lac,  a  reddish  resinous  substance.  See 
Lac. 

Lal-la'tion.  [Lalla'tio,  ©'>?/*.]  A 
term  for  the  faulty  pronunciation  in 
which  I  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or 
substituted  for  an  r. 

Lamb-da-eis'mus."  [From  lamb' da, 
the  name  of  the  Greek  X,  or  L]  The 
same  as  Lallation,  which  see. 

Lamb'doM,  or  Laanb-doi'dal. 
[From  lamb' da,  and  elcos,  a  "form."] 
The  same  as  Lambdoides. 

Lainb-do-i'des.*  [From  A,  and  eUoq, 
a  "  form."]  Resembling  the  Greek  I,  or 
lambda. 

Lambdoi'des  Os.*  The  Os  hyoides, 
so  called  from  its  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  A. 

Lam'el-lar,  or  Lam 'el-late.  [Lam- 
ella'ris:  from  lamel'la,  a  "thin  plate."] 
Composed  of  flat  plates;  having  lam- 
ellae. 

La-mel-li-bran  'efai-ate.  [Lamel- 
libranehia'tus,  or  Lamellibran'- 
enius;  from  lamel'la,  a  "thin  plate," 
and  <3pdyxia,  "  gills."]  Having  the  gills 
disposed  symmetrically  in  large  semi- 
circular plates. 

La-mel-li-cor'nis.*  [From  lamel'la, 
a  "thin  plate,"  and  cor'nu,  a  "horn."] 
Applied  to  insects  having  lamellar  horns 
(or  antennae):  lamellicornate. 

Lam-el-lif  er-ous.  [Lamellif  er- 
us;  from  lamel'la,  a  "thin  plate," 
and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Bearing  or  having 
lamellae.     Applied  to  certain  plants. 

La-mel'li-form.  [Lamellifor'mis ; 
from  lamel'la,  a  "  thin  plate."]  Formed 
of,  or  like,  small  plates. 

Lam-el-li£'er-us.:;-  [From  lamel'- 
la,  a  "  thin  plate/'  and  (je'ro,  to  "carry."] 
The  same  as  Lamelliferous:  lamellig'- 
erous. 

La-mel'li-pes,  edit*  [Fromlamel'la, 
a  "  thin  plate,"  and  pes,  a  "  foot."]    Hav- 
25* 


ing  flattened  and  lamelliform  feet.     Ap 
plied  to  a  section  of  Conchifera. 

Lam-el-H-ros  tres,     or  La-mel-ll- 

ros'trals.  [From  lamel'la,  a  "thin 
plate,"  and  ros'trum,  a  "beak."]  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  the 
fourth  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  com- 
prising those  in  which  the  margins  of 
the  beaks  are  furnished  with  numerous 
lamellae  or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a 
regular  series,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  and 
duck. 

Lam  I-na,  •  plural  Lam'I-iise.  Any 
thin  plate  or  layer  of  bone,  membrane, 
or  other  substance.  The  border  of  a 
polypetalous  corolla;  the  blade  of  a  leaf 
or  petal. 

Lam'i-nat-ed.  [Lamina'tns.]  Ap- 
plied to  parts  that  consist  of  ^hin  layers, 
or  laminae,  lying  closely  upon  each 
other. 

Lam'i-ni-form.  [Laminifor'mis; 
from  lam'ina,  a  "  thin  plate."]  Flattened 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate. 

Lamp  black.  A  species  of  char- 
coal, of  which  the  finest  sort  is  produced 
by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp. 

Lam-po-ear'pus.*  [From  XJ/i7ro>,  to 
"shine,"  and  icapnog,  "fruit."]  Having 
shining  fruit:  lampocarpous. 

Lam-pro-plio  111-a. ;  [From  'ban- 
TTp6$,  "bright,"  ''clear,"  and  <pa)i>f),  the 
"voice."]  A  clear  and  sonorous  state  of 
the  voice. 

Lam-pro-phyl'le-us.*  [From  Xoyi- 
■rrpog,  "bright,"  "clear,"  and  (pvWov,  a 
"leaf."]  Applied  to  plants  having 
smooth  and  bright  leaves. 

Lam 'pro-pus.---  [From      \np.n(,nq, 

"bright,"  "clear,"  and  novg,  a  "foot."] 
Having  the  stipes,  or  foot,  of  a  bright 
appearance. 

Lam'py-ris,  idis*  [From  Xa/*7ro>,  to 
"shine,"  and  nvp,  "fire."]  The  glow- 
worm. 

Lam'pyris  Noc-tl-lu'ca.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  glow-worm. 

La'na.*  Wool.  Applied  to  a  kind 
of  pubescence  which  covers  the  surfaces 
of  plants. 

La'na  Phil-o-soph'i-ca.*  ("Phil- 
osophical Wool.")  Flowers  of  zinc,  or 
the  snowy  flakes  of  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  which  arise  and  float  in  the  air 
from  the  combustion  of  that  metal. 

La'nate.  [Lana'tus;  from  la'na, 
"wool."]  Woolly;  having  a  pubescence 
like  wool. 

Laii-ce'o-la.*  [Diminutive  of  lan'- 
cea,  a  "lance."]  A  little  lance  ;  a  lancet, 
and,  so,  the  same  as  Lancet,  which  see. 
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Lan'ce-o-late.  rLanceola'tns;  from 
fance'oLi,  a  "little  lance. "J  Having  the 
form  of  a  little  lance,  or  spear. 

Lancet  [Lit.  Lanevt  fa:  Fr. 
Laticctte,  loxa>set'.]  A  two-edged  instru- 
Bient  tor  bleeding,  or  other  purposes. 

Lau-4 -i-i'o  li -<»;i«..  Lancilo  lius: 

from  lan'cei,  a  "  lance,"  and  fo'lium,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  lanceolated  leaves,  or 
divisions  of  leaves. 

f  ■■III  fall  [Laiicifor'mis: 

from  fan'cea,  a  "lance."]  Having  the 
form  of  a  lance,  or  head  of  a  lance,-  ap- 
plied to  teeth,  etc. 

Laii'ci-iiat-ing.  [Laii'einans, 

Wm'tiif  from  lan'vino,  to  "thrust 
through,"  or  ''rend.'']  Piercing,  as 
Tvith  a  la-ace:  lacerating. 

Laii£*e.  loxg.  The  French  word  for 
Tongik.  which  see. 

Languor,  t'rw.*  A  listless  unwil- 
lingness to  use  exertion,  with  faintness. 

L;>-iiifer-ous.  [Laniferus:  from 
la'na,  "wool."  and  fc'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

IiUM  I  fle'nil  *  [From  la'na,  "wool," 
an  1  //->*,  a  "flower."]  Having  woolly 
flowers:   lanirlo'rous. 

La-iiis?'er-©us.  [Laniger.       or 

Lanisf  erus:  from  la'na,  "wool."  and 
ge'ro,  to  ••carry."]    The  same  as  Laxif- 

EROUS. 

La'iii-pes,  p'etfi's.*  [From  la'na, 
"wool,"  and  pes,  a  "foot."]  Having 
hairy  petioles,  or  feet. 

La-nose'.  [From  la'na,  "wool.'"] 
The  same  as  Laxate.  which  see. 

Laiitauiiim.     See  LANTHANUM. 

Lantamuii.     See  Lanthanum. 

Lan'tha-iium.*  Laii  ta-mim.*  or 
Lan-ta  lii-um.*  [From  \a:0.hw,  to 
'•be  concealed."]  A  newly  discovered 
metal,  bo  named  from  its  properties  be- 
in  z  concealed  by  those  of  cerium,  with 
which  it  is  found  united. 

La-nu'gi-nous.  [Lanug:iiio'siis ; 
from  laMH'go,  "down,"  or  -'soft  hair."] 
Having  soft  hairs  or  down. 

La-imgo.*  gen.  La-iiu'gi-iiis. 
[Fr om  la'na,  "wool."]  Soft  hairs,  wool, 
or  down. 

Laii-u-lo'sus.*  [From      la'na, 

''wool."]     Having  wool:  full  of  wool. 

Lap-a«rom-no-did'y-mus.*  [From 
Xatwapa,  the  "flank."  or  "loins,"  ^oio^ 
"single,"  and  vir^uo;.  "doable."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  [LaparomHodid'ymi) 
to  twins  born  adhering  together  by  the 
loins. 

Lap-a-ro-seo'pl-a.*  [From  Xnfye, 
the  "flauk,"  or  "loins,"  and  cxko-uo,  to 
2iM) 


"examine."]  The  examination  of  the 
loins,  or  side,  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
Boope,  pleximeter,  etc. 

Lap-a-ro-to  ml-a. i:      [From    Xa- 
the    "Hank."   or  "loins,"    and    r^vw,   to 
"cut."]      Cutting    into    the   abdomen  in 
the  region  of  the  loins. 

Lap-a-rot'o-mus.  [From     the 

same.]  A  name  of  the  instrument  for 
performing  laparotomy:  a  lap'arotome. 

Lap  a-rys  te-ro-to'nii-a. ;:  [Fr<>m 
\arrdpa,  the  "flank,"  or  "loins."  t rr  i, 
the  "womb,"  and  rquKa,  to  "cut."] 
Cutting  into  the  womb  through  the  flank 
or  abdomen. 

Lapa-thum.  [From    Xcztusw,    to 

"empty:"  because  it  is  an  aperient,  or 
purgative.]     The  dock.     See  Rum  ex. 

Lap-I-€i'dus.i:  [From    la' pis,    a 

"stone,"  and  ex* do,  to  "cut."  or  "  dig."] 
Digging  into  stone:  imbedded  in  rocks, 
etc.  Applied  to  animals  and  shells  so 
found,  as  if  they  had  dug  their  retreat 
there. 

La-pid'e-ons.  [Lapid'eus:  from 
la'pis,  a  •'  stone."]  Stony:  belonging  to 
stone. 

Lap'I-des,*  the  plural  of  Lapis, 
which  see. 

Lapides     Oanerorum.     See    Cax- 

CROIU'M  LaPILLI. 

Lap-I-des'^ent.         [Lapides  cens, 

en'tis ;  from  lafpis,  a  "stone."  and 
.  a  Latin  termination  signifying 
to  "  grow."]  Resembling  a  stone  in  hard- 
ness. 

La-pid-t-fi-ca'tion.  [Lapidifica'- 
tio.  o'hm  :  from  la' pin,  a  "stone."  and 
fa'cio,  to  "make."]  Conversion  into 
stone. 

La-pil'li,*  the  plural  of  Lapillus, 
which  see. 

La-pil-11-for'mis.*  [From  lapil'lu*, 
a  "httle  stone."]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  small  stones:  lapilliform. 

Lap-il-lo'sus.::"  [From  the  same.] 
Having  lapilli. 

La-pil'lus.*  plural  La-pil'li.  [Di- 
minutive of  la'pi*,  a  "stone."]  A  little 
stone.     See  Cancrorum  Lapilli. 

Lapis.*  gen.  Lap'i-dis.  [Gr.  Ada?, 
a  "stone."]  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"stone."  The  alchemists  called  by  this 
term  every  fixed  thing  which  does  not 
evap  urate,  and.  hence,  even  human  blood 
was  termed  La'pis  anima'lls. 

Lapis    Calaminaris.      See     Cala- 

M1NA. 

Lapis  Cal-ca'ri-us.:;-  The  native 
carbonate  of  liiae.  or  limestone. 

Lapis    Di-vi'iius.-      A    substance 
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composed  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate 
of  potash,  aluin,  and  camphor,  used  as 
a  collyrium,  and  named  "  divine/'  on 
account  of  its  supposed  virtues. 

Liapis  Imfermalis.  See  Potassa 
Fusa. 

Lapis  Philosoplioriiiii.  See  Phi- 
losopher's Stone. 

I^ap'pa.*  Burdock.  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Lappa  minor  (or  Arc'tium  lappa). 

I^appacens,*  lap-pa'she-us.  [From 
lap'pa,  the  "clitbur."]  Curved  at  the 
extremity  like  the  bractese  of  the  bur- 
dock. 

Iiaq'ne-us  Out'tnr-is.**  Literally, 
"noose  of  the  throat."  A  name  applied 
to  a  malignant  inflammation  of  the  ton- 
sils. 

liarcli-Tree.     The  Pin  us  Larix. 

Xjardace.     See  Lardaceous. 

ILar-da'ceotas.  [ILairda'ceus ;  from 
lar'dum,  "lard."]  (Fr.  Lardace,  laR'da'- 
sa'.)  Resembling  lard,  or  the  fat  of 
bacon. 

Larda'ceons  I)e-§ren-e-ra'ta©n, 
otherwise  called  Wax'y  ©eg-eaiera'- 
tion.  A  term  applied  to  certain  or- 
ganic alterations  in  the  tissues,  whereby 
these  assume  a  translucent,  wax-like 
appearance.  Oue  form  of  substance  re- 
sulting from  this  change  (found  as  a 
deposit  between  the  proper  elements  of 
the  tissues)  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  becoming  blue,  like  vegetable  starch, 
by  the  simple  action  of  iodine;  whence 
Virchow  applies  to  these  altered  struc- 
tures the  term  amyloid  (i.e.  "starch- 
like") degeneration.  The  tissues  them- 
selves participate  in  this  peculiar  change, 
and  usually  exhibit  a  blue  or  violet 
color,  if  the  application  of  iodine  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  cautious  addition  of  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

ILar'de-iis.*  [From  lar'dum,  the 
"fat  of  bacon,"  or  "lard."]  Belonging 
to  lard. 

I<ar'diim.'$  The  fat  of  bacon.  See 
Ad  EPS  Suillus. 

JLa'rix  Eii-ro-pse'a.*  A  name  of 
the  larch-tree,  from  which  Venice  turpen- 
tine is  procured.     See  Pixus  Larix. 

I«arme,  laRm.     See  Lachryma. 

liariMoaeinient,  laR'mwa'moN0'. 

[From  larme,  a  "tear."]  A  French  term 
tor  Epiphora,  which  see. 

ILar'va,*  plural  L.ar'va3.  A  Lntin 
word,  signifying,  originally,  a  "mask," 
or  "spectre."  A  grub,  or  larve.  Applied 
in  Entomology  to  the  first  condition  of 
the   metamorphosis  of  insects   hatched 


from  the  egg.  So  called  because,  in  this 
condition,  their  real  character  seems  to 
be  masked. 

Lar'val.  pLarva'lis;  from  lar'va- 
a  "mask,"  a  "spectre."]  Belonging  to 
a  mask,  or  to  larvae.  Applied  to  diseases 
in  which  the  skin  of  the  face  is  dis- 
figured, as  if  covered  by  a  mask. 

I^ar-vic'o-liis.*  [From  lar'va,  a 
"mask,"  a  "spectre,"  and  co'lo,  to  "in- 
habit."] Applied  to  certain  small  insects 
existing  in  larvse. 

Lar'vi-form.  pLarvifor'mis.] 

Formed  like  larvse. 

Ijar-vip'a-r<ous.  [I.arvip'arus; 
from  hu'vse,  and  pa' rio,  to  "  bring  forth."] 
Producing  larvse  in  the  place  of  eggs. 

Irfiryng^.     See  Laryngeal. 

L<ar-y u-ge  'al.  [I«ary oge  'us ;  from 
Aapoyf,  the  "larynx."]  (Fr.  Laryngi, 
la/rax^zha',  or  Laryngien,  kVraNG,zhe- 
aNG'.)     Belonging  to  the  larynx. 

JLaryng-ien.     See  Laryngeal. 

I^r-yn-gis'miis.'-  [From  AapuyyiTeo, 
to  "vociferate."]  Spasm  of  the  muscles 
closing  the  larynx. 

I^ar-yn^gi'tis,  m?i#.*  [From  Xa/wjy^, 
the  "  larynx."]  Inflammation  of  the 
larynx. 

Ija-rym-go-gra'plii-a.*  [From 

Aapuyf,  the  "krynx,"  and  ypacpco,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  the  larynx. 

Mr-yn-gol'o-gy.  [Laryiigolo'- 
&ia;  from  Aapoy£,  the  "larynx,"  and 
Aoytfj,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
larynx  ;  the  science  of  the  larynx. 

Lar-yn-goph'o-ny,  or  Mr-yn- 
g-oph'o-iBisiit.  [Xaryngoplio'iiia,  or 
Laryngoithonis  mus;  from  Ac'poy£, 
the  "larynx,"  and  <p<xivr\,  the  "voice."] 
The  sound  of  the  voice,  heard  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope,  within  the  larynx. 

Irfir-yn  -go$i  fa-t  Itis  'I-cus.*  Bel  o  n  g- 
ing  to  laryngvphthisia. 

I^ar-yii-gopli'tlii-sis.*  [From  \ap- 
vyt,  the  "larynx,"  and  0ias,  a  "wast- 
ing."] A  disease  of  the  lai^nx,  con- 
nected with  pulmonary  consumption : 
laryngeal  phthisis. 

ia-ryn-gor-rttre'a.*  [From  Awp»y£, 
the  "larynx,"  and  pcto,  to  "flow."]  A 
pituitous  or  serous  flow  from  the  larynx. 

I^=ryii-$°fo-spas'mus.*  [From  \up- 
vyl,  the  "larynx,"  and  tmaopos,  a 
"spasm."]  The  same  as  Laryngismus, 
which  see. 

Iia-ryii-^o-ste-iio'sis.'-  [From  Aap- 
i>y£,  the  "larynx,"  and  cr£vtoai<;,  a  "con- 
traction."]    Contraction  of  the  larynx. 

L.ar-yn-g'Ot'o-mus.*  [From  Aupuy£, 
the  "larynx,"  and  renvoi,  to  "cut."]     An 
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instrument  for  performing  laryngotomy : 
a  laryn'gotomc. 

LAr-yn-jyot'o-my.       [I^arynjyoto'- 

mia;  from  the  same.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  tho  larynx. 

Lar'ynx,;  gen.  L.a-ryn'gis.  [Gr. 
Aapuy£.]  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe;  in  a  general  sense,  the 
organ  of  the  voice. 

La-si  -an '  t  h  ns.  *  [From      \ckno$, 

"hairy,"  an  1  5  Oo;,  a  "flower."]  Having 
hairy  or  rough  flowers. 

I^a-sl-o-car'pus.-  [From  \aato;, 
"hairy,"  and  Kopxus,  "fruit."]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

Ija-si-o-pe-ta'le-ns.^  [From  \dtriog, 
"hairy,"  and  -irdk>v.  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing hairy  petals. 

I*a-sI-op'ter-ns.*  [From  X'unog, 
"rough,"  or  "hairy,"  and  Trrepo;,  a 
"wing."]  Having  hairy  wings,  as  the 
Vcspcrtil'io  lasiop/terus,  a  species  of 
bat. 

I^a-si'o-pns.*  [From  X'crto?,  "hairy," 
and  -ovg,  a  "  foot."]  Having  the  stipes 
hairy. 

I^a-si-o-sper'miis.^  [From  Xlxio;, 
"hairy,"  and  wsppa,  a  "  seed."]  Having 
hairy  fruit  or  seed. 

I^a-si-os'ta-eEtys.-  [From  Maio;, 
"hairy,"  and  <rrdx-g,  an  "ear  of  corn."] 
Having  flowers  in  rough,  hairy  ears. 

I^a'sl-pes,  p'ecZ.V*  The  same  as 
Lasiopus. 

I^a-si-u'rus.*  [From  A  mas,  "  hairy," 
and  tripi,  a  "tail."]  Having  hairy  pe- 
duncles, or  tails. 

I^as'si-tode.  [I^assitm  'do,  d  in  is  ; 
from  las'sus,  "weary,"  "tired."]  Lite- 
rally, "weariness,"  or"  fatigue;"  but  usu- 
ally denoting  a  sensation  of  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  independent  of  fatigue. 

I,at.  <lol.  =  Lat'eri  doleii'ti*  "To the 
side  affected." 

Lrfi'tent.  [I^a'tesis;  from  la'teo,  to 
"lie  hid."]  Lurking;  concealed;  lying 
hid. 

L,a'tent  I*e'ri-od.  That  space  of 
time  during  which  certain  diseases  lurk 
in  the  system,  before  their  presence  is 
manifested  by  symptoms. 

Irftt'er-a].  [I^atera'Iis;  from  la'tus, 
lat'eris,  the  "side."]  Belonging  to  the 
side;  on  the  side,  as  distinguished  from 
medial  or  central. 

ILat'eral  £>p-e-ra'tioii.  [Opera'- 
tlo  lateralis.]  One  of  the  operations 
of  lithotomy;  being  performed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  perinaeum. 

r.at  oral  Si'nos-es.  Two  veins  of 
the  dura  mater;  the  right  and  left  late- 
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ml  sinuses,  running  along  the  crucial 
spine  of  the  occipital  bone. 

r»at-e-ri-flo'riis.:::"  [From  la'tus,  the 
"side,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
lateral  flowers. 

Lat-e-ri-fo'li-ous.  [l«aterifo'Iius; 
from  la'tus, ■tlie  "side,"  and  fa' Hum,  a 
"leaf."]      Growing  at  the  side  of  a  leaf. 

I*at-e-rig'ra-«liis.*  [From  la'tus, 
the  "side,"  and  yra'dior,  to  "go,"  to 
"step."]      Going  or  moving  sideways. 

I^ai-e-rl-ner'viis-*  [From  la'tus, 
the  "side,"  and  ncr'vus,  a  "nerve."] 
Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  nervures 
diverge  from  the  middle. 

I,al-o-ri  tioei*.  [I-ateri'tios;  from 
la'ier,  a  "brick."]  Applied  to  a  sedi- 
ment like  brick-dust  in  the  urine. 

Lft'fei^  gen.  I^at'i-cis.  A  Latin 
term  for  "liquor"  or  "juice"  in  general. 
Applied  to  the  proper  juice,  or  vital  fluid, 
of  plants. 

I*atf-a-cif  er-ous.  [I^aticireros ; 
from  la'ies,  hit' ids,  a  "liquor,"  or 
'  *  juice,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Pro- 
ducing or  containing  elaborated  sap,  or 
special  juices  cf  plants,  as  the  latieifcr- 
ous  tissue. 

ILat-i-flo'rus.*  [From       la'tus, 

u  broad,"  and  Jlos,  a  u  flower."]  Having 
broad  flower.; :  latiflo'rous. 

I»at-i-fo'Ii-ows.  [JLatifo'lius;  from 
la'tus,  "broad,"  and  /(/Hum,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  broad  leaves. 

JLa-tis'si-mus.*  [The  superlative  de- 
gree ofki'twt,  "  broad."]  The  "  broadest :" 
applied  to  the  Platjsma  viyotfcm,  which  is 
called  the  Latissimus  colli  (The  ''Broad- 
est [Muscle]  of  the  Neck"),  and  to  the 
Aniscalptor  of  Cowper,  more  frequently 
called  the  Latissimus  dorsi  (The  "Broad- 
est [Muscle]  of  the  Back"). 

Lat  i-t ucl<*.  [LAtito'do:  from  la'tus, 
"broad."]  Literally,  "breadth."  The 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
ecliptic,  or  of  a  place  from  the  equator. 

latticed.     See  Cancellatis. 

loadable  Pus.     Sec  Healthy  Pus. 

iAn'da-nimi.v  [From  lau'do,  to 
"praise."]      The  Tinetu'ra  o'pii. 

I*auraeeavr  lau-ra'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  trees,  found  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  some 
temperate  countries.  It  comprises  the 
Cinnamon,  Lau'rus  (including  the  Bay- 
j  tree,  or  true  laurel),  and  Sassafras.  The 
species  are  generally  tonic,  stimulant, 
and  aromatic.  Camphor  is  an  abundant 
product  of  this  order. 

Jjau-ra'ceous.  Lauraceus.]  Re- 
sembling the  Laurus. 
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Lau'rel.     The  genus  Laurus. 
Lau'rel,    Al-ex-an'dri-an.        The 

Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Laurier.     See  Laurus. 

Lau'ro-€er'a-sus.*  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  Prunus 
laurocerasus. 

Lau'rus.*  (Fr.  Laurier,  lo're-a^.) 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Ennean- 
dria,  natural  order  Lauracese.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
for  the  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis. 

Lau'rus  C'am'pho-ra.*  The  Lin- 
na3an   name  of  the  camphor-tree.     See 

CA3IPH0RA  OfFICINARUM. 

Lau'rus  Cas'sia*  (kash'e-a).  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Cassia  lignea  (or 
wild  cinnamon)  tree,  the  bark  of  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  called 
Cassia  lignea,  and  the  leaves  Folia  mala- 
bathri. 

Lau'rus  €in-na-mo'mum.*  The 
name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

ILau'rus  Cu-11-la'wan.*  The  sys-- 
tematic  name  of  a  species,  the  bark  of 
which  is  called  Cortex  culilawan,  and 
closely  resembles  cinnamon. 

Lau'rus  Xob'I-lis.*  The  bay -laurel, 
or  sweet-bay. 

Laurus  Sas'sa-fras.*  The  sassa- 
fras-tree. 

La'va.  [From  the  German  Lau'fcn, 
to  "run,"  to  "flow"?]  A  generic  term 
for  all  mineral  substances  melted  by 
volcanic  fire,  and  cast  forth  in  the  form 
of  burning  streams. 

Lav-a-men'tum.*  [From  la'vo,  to 
"wash."]     A  clyster,  or  injection. 

Lavande.     See  Lavandula. 

La-van'du-la.*  [From  la'vo,  to 
"wash;"  because  it  was  much  used  in 
lotions.]  (Fr.  Lavande,  laVoxd'.)  Laven- 
der. A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Didj- 
namia,  natural  order  Labiatse.  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for 
the  flowers  of  Lavandula  npica,  or  Lavan- 
dula vera;  the  Lavandulae  Spicie  Flores 
("Flowers  of  Lavandula  Spica")  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Lavandula  Swi'ca.*  The  common 
lavender-plant. 

Lavandula  Ve'ra.*  The  same  as 
Lavandula  Spica. 

Lavender.     See  Lavandula. 

Lavendula.     See  Lavandula. 

Lav-i-pe'di-uin.*  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

Law-so'ni-a  In-er'mls.*  The  sys- 
temic name  of  the  plant  from  whieh 
the  hennc  of  Egypt  is  obtained. 

Lax-a'tion.     [Laxa'tio,o'/u"tf;  from 


lax'o,  laxa'tum,  to  "loosen."]  A  loosen- 
ing, or  purgation. 

Lax'a-tive.  [Laxati'vus;  from 
the  same.]     Slightly  purgative. 

Lax-a'tor,  o'ris*  [From  the  same.] 
A  relaxer.     Applied  to  muscles. 

Laxa'tor  Tym'pa-m.*  A  muscle 
of  the  tympanum  attached  to  the  handle 
of  the  malleus. 

Lax-I-e©s-ta'tus.*  [From  lax' us, 
"loose,"  "free,"  and  cos'ta,  a  "rib."] 
Furnished  with  solitary  or  distinct  ribs. 

Lax-I-flo'rus.*  [From       lax' us, 

"loose,"  or  «•  free,"  and  Jtos,  a  "flower."] 
Having  distinct  flowers:  laxiflo'rous. 

Lax-I-fo'li-us.*  [From      lax'us, 

"  loose,"  or  "free,"  smd fo'Uttm,  a  "  leaf."] 
!  Having  distinct  leaves :  laxifo'lious. 

Lax 'us.*  Literally,  "loose;"  hence, 
spread  out;  diffused.  Applied  to  a  con- 
dition of  animal  fibre. 

Laz-a-ret'to.  (Italian.)  A  hospi- 
tal  for  persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
!  diseases.  A  building  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  quarantine. 

Lb.  or  Lib.=  Li'bra*     A  "pound." 

Lead.  [Lat.  Plum  bum;  G-r. /ioAy/?- 
&>?;  Fr.  Plomb,  pl6>T°.]  A  soft,  flexible, 
inelastic  metal,  of  a  bluish-gray  color. 
It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  but  possesses 
very  little  tenacity.  It  has  a  bright  me- 
tallic lustre  when  freshly  cut;  But  quickly 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  11.38.  It  fuses  at  about  600°. 
The  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the 
sulphuret,  the  galena  of  the  mineralo- 
gists. For  the  compounds  of  lead,  see 
Plumbum,  Plumbi.  etc. 

Lead, Sugar  of.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Leaf.  [Folium,  Frons.]  An  or- 
gan performing  in  plants  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  assimilation.  It  con- 
sists of  the  lamina  and  petiole,  and  is 
the  type  of  the  other  organs.     See  Type. 

Leaf-Stalk.     See  Petiole. 

Leaflet.     See  Foliole. 

Leafy.     See  Foliaceous, 

Leanness.     See  Emaciation. 

Leather-Like,  or  Leathery.     See 

CORIACEUS. 

Lec'tus.*     A  bed  or  couch, 

Lecythidacea?,*  le-sith-e-da'she-e. 
[From  Lee'uthis,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  treos,  found 
in  South  America.  The  well-known 
Brazil-nut  is  a  product  of  this  order. 

Ledoyen's  (leh-dwa^yoxz')  Djs-in- 
fec'ting-  Flu'id.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead  in  water. 

Leeeb.     See  Hirudo  Medicinalis. 

Legume.       [Leg u  men,      Legui'- 
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minis;  from  le'e/o,  to  "gather  up."] 
(Fi.  LSgume,  la*giim'.)  A  pericarp  of 
two  oblong  valves  in  which  the  seeds  arc 
ranged  along  one  suture  only. 

Le-j»ii-iiii-iia'ris.*  [From  leg*' men, 
a  "legume."]  Applied  to  the  dehiscence 
of  pericarps  by  a  marginal  suture: 
legu'minar. 

Le-gn  mi-ni-for'mis.*  [From  le- 
gu'men,  a  "legume."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  legume  :  le  jcuminiform. 

Lie-j^u-iiii-iio'sae,*  or  Fabaceav* 
fa-ba'she-e.  A  large  and  important  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  plants,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes  a 
variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  species, 
some  of  which,  as  clover  and  lucern, 
are  cultivated  for  cattle;  others,  as  peas 
and  beans,  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
Indigo,  liquorice,  gum- Arabic,  and  senna 
are  products  of  this  order.  The  proper- 
ties of  many  species  are  tonic,  purgative, 
or  narcotic. 

Le-gn'mi-nous.  [Leg-nmino'sus ; 
from  lean' men,  a  "legume."]  Having 
legumes. 

Lei m' ma. *  [Gr.Xst>/ia;  from  Xa?ra>,  to 
"leave."]  The  residue,  or  what  is  left 
of  a  thing. 

Lei-o-car'pns.*  [From      \eio;, 

"smooth,"  and  KupTrog,  "fruit."]  Hav- 
ing smoolfc  fruit,  as  the  Heylandia  leio- 
earpa.  and  Panicum  leiocarpnm. 

Lei-o-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  Xno;, 
"  smooth,"  and  Keba\f\,  the  "head."] 
Having  a  smooth  head,  or  hat.  Applied 
to  a  species  of  mushroom. 

LeI-o-pIiyriiis.:i-  [From       \uog, 

"smooth,"  and  tbv\\oi>,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing smooth  leaves  :  smooth  leaved. 

Lei-o-pi'lns.*  [From  Aao?,  "smooth," 
and  :uAof,  a  "  hat."]  Having  a  smooth 
or  glabrous  hat.  Used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Leiocephalus. 

Lei'o-pus,  p'odw.*  [From  Aao;, 
"  smooth,"  and  ttouj,  a  "foot."]  Having 
a  smooth  stipes,  as  the  Helotinm  leiopus. 

Lei-o-sper'mus.*  [From  Xuog, 
"smooth,"  and  enrip/ia,  a  "seed."]  Hav- 
ing smooth  seed,  as  the  Galium  leio- 
spermnm. 

Lei-o-sta'ehy-us.*  [From  \eTo$, 
"  smooth,"  and  craxv;,  an  "  ear  of  corn."] 
Having  smooth  ears;  the  glumes  which 
compose  them  being  smooth  and  glabrous, 
as  the  Trista'chya  leiosta'chi/a. 

Lel-po-thym'I-a.  *  [From  \einay,  to 
"relinquish."  to  "fail,"  and  Ovfiog,  the 
"  mind."]  The  sensation  of  sinking,  or 
fainting;   Ddiquinm  animi :   syncope. 

Iiemma,"  gen.  Lem'ma-tis.  [Gr. 
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\cfiua;  from  \hroo,  to  "decorticate."]  The 
cortex,  or  bark;  the  coat,  or  covering 
of  plants. 

Lemnia.*  [Gr.  XJfyijxa;  from  Aa/i&ifo, 
to  "  receive,"  or  "  take."]  Something 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  as  the  basis 
of  an  argument;  also,  the  demonstration 
of  some  premise,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy. 

Leninaceae,::  lem-na'she-e,  or  Pis- 
tiaceav*  pis-te-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  often  found 
in  ditches.  It  includes  the  Lemna  (Duck- 
weed). 

Lorn 'on.  [Li'mon,  o'n/s.]  The 
fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

Lem-on-ade'.  A  beverage  com- 
posed of  lemon-juice  diluted  with  water 
and  sweetened. 

Leon 'on      Scnr  vy'-Grass.  The 

Cochlea' ria  officinalis,  regarded  as  a 
powerful  antiscorbutic. 

Lem'ons,  Ac'i«l  of.     Citric  acid. 

Lemons,  Salt  of.  Oxalic  acid, 
with  a  small  portion  of  potash. 

Leiiientia, l:  le-ne-en'she-a.  [From 
le'nio,  to  "  allay."]  Medicines  which  al- 
lay irritation. 

Len'I-iive.  [Leiiiti'vns;  from  the 
same.]     Assuaging  ,  gently  palliating. 

Len'itive  E-lec'tn-a-ry.  The  Con- 
fectio  sennse  compos  it  a. 

Lens,*  gen. Len'tis.  [A  "lentil;"  be- 
cause it  is  usually  convex  like  a  lentil.]  A 
piece  of  glass,  or  transparent  substance, 
formed  so  as,  by  its  refraction,  to  converge 
or  scatter  the  rays  of  light.     See  Eve. 

Leiitibiilariaeeavi:~  len-tib-u-la-re- 
a'she-e.  [From  Lentibula'  ria,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  marshes  and 
streams  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Leii-ti-cel'la,*  plural  Len-ti-cel'lse. 
[From  lens,  a  "lentil."]  Applied  to 
ruddy  oval  points  upon  the  bark  of  ^he 
branches  of  trees.  Also,  the  same  as 
Lenticula,  which  see. 

Len-ti-cel-la'tns.*  Having  le:\ti- 
cellse. 

Len-tic'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  lens, 
a  "lentil/']  A  smaller  kind  of  lentil. 
Also,  an  instrument  for  removing  irregu- 
larities of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  per- 
foration made  in  the  cranium  with  the 
trephine. 

Len-tic'n-Iar.  [Lenticnla'ris ; 

from  lens,  a  "lentil."]  Lens-shaped; 
double-convex. 

Lentic'ular  Gan'j^li-on.  A  small 
reddish  body  near  the  back  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  between  the  optic  nerve 
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and  the  external  rectus  muscle;  also 
termed  Ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Lentie'ular  Pa-pil'la?.  The  papil- 
la) situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue 

I^en-tirer-MS.*  [From  lens,  a  "len- 
til," and  fe'ro,  to  "bear/']  Applied  to 
flowers  having  receptacles  in  the  form 
of  lentils. 

Len'tii-form.  [ILenf i for  mis ;  from 
lens,  a  "lentil."]      Formed  like  a  lens. 

Lien-tig 'er-us.*  [From  lens,  a  "len- 
til," and  ge'ro,  to  "carry."]  The  same 
as  Lentiperus:  lentigerous. 

Len-ti&'l-nose.  Freckled  or  dusty- 
dotted,  as  the  parts  of  some  plants. 

Len-tig-o,  g'/'nis*  [From  lens,  a 
"lentil."]  A  e-taneous  affection  chiefly 
of  the  face,  in  which  there  are  spots  of 
the  color  and  size  of  the  lentil  seed. 

Len'til.  The  genus  Ervum :  the  seed 
of  Ervum. 

Licn'tor,  o'ltff.*  [From  len'tus, 
"slow,"  "tough,"  "viscid."]  Viscidity, 
or  gluey  consistence,  of  any  fluid. 

Le-on-ti'a-sis.*  [From  Xzuiv,  a " lion" ?] 
A  name  applied  to  the  disease  known  as 
the  Elephantiasis  Grsecorum,  and  other 
forms  of  leprosy. 

Le-011'to-don,  on'iis.*  [From  Xzcjv, 
the  "lion,"  and  otovg,  a  "tooth;"  named 
from  the  tooth-like  sections  of  the  leaves.] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
nesia,  natural  order  Composite. 

Leon'todon  Ta-rax'a-cum.*  The 
plant  Dandelion  ;  also  called  Bens  Leonis. 

L.e-o-nu'rus.*  [From  Xhuv,  a  "lion," 
and  ovpu,  a  "tail."]  Like  the  tail  of  a 
lion  :  leonu'rous. 

Iieop'artrs  Bane.  The  common 
name  for  the  plant  Arnica  montana. 

Lep'al.    A  sterile  transformed  stamen. 

L.ep-i-dan'the«ns.i:  [From  Xerrig, 
Xe-xi&og,  a  "scale,"  or  "husk,"  and  asOog,  a 
"flower."]  Having  flowers  like  scales; 
squamiflorous. 

Liep-i-do-den'dr©n.::  [From  Xt-nig,  a 
"scale,"  and  bivbpQj,  a  "tree."]  A  genus 
of  fossil  trees  found  in  coal-beds.  They 
are  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  covered  with  regular  rhomboidal 
projections,  like  scales,  arranged  in  spiral 
rows,  extending  around  the  tree  from 
base  to  summit. 

I^ep-I-do'des.*  [From  Xz-ni  g,  a  "  scale."] 
Resembling  scales;  scaly. 

L,ep'I-d©id.  [LepMoi'des ;  from 
Xz-nig,  a  "scale,"  and  ado;,  a  "form."] 
Ptesembling  a  scale. 

L.ep-1-do-pSayS/loois.  [E^pido- 

phyi'lus;    from   Xcmg,  a   "scale,"  and 


<{)vWo'j,  a  "leaf."]  Having  leaves  in  the 
form  of  scales. 

Lep-i-do-plas'tiis.*  [From  Xart$,  a 
"scale,"  and  nXuaaoj,  to  "form."]  Form- 
ing scales. 

JLepidoptera.     See  Lepidopterus. 

Liep-i-dop'ter-ns.*  [From  Xerrig,  a 
"  scale,"  and  -nrzpov,  a  "  wing."]  Lepidop'- 
terous;  having  wings  sprinkled,  or  par- 
tially covered,  with  scales.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Lejjidop'tera)  to  an 
order  of  insects  having  four  wings  so 
covered.  It  includes  the  butterfly,  and 
what  are  popularly  called  "millers." 

Lep-i-do'sis.*  [From  Xcnig,  a  "  scale."] 
A  name  for  Ichthyosis,  which  see. 

r.ep'1-dote.  [Lepido'tus ;  from 
Xenig,  a  "scale."]  Furnished  with  scales; 
scaly,  or  scurfy. 

Lep-o-ri'num  L.a'bi-11111.-  Iiep- 
ori'num  Ros'trum.'  The  defect 
called  hare-lip. 

Liep'ra.*  [Gr.  Xhpa,  "leprosy."] 
(Fr.  Lepre,  lepR  or  lapR.)  Leprosy.  A 
disease  of  the  skin  distinguished  by  cir- 
cular scaly  patches.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Impetigenes,  class  Cachexise,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Lep'ra  Ar'a-bnm.*  An  epithet  of 
Elephantiasis  Grsecorum,  or  tubercular 
Elephantiasis. 

Lepre.     See  Lepra. 

Lepreux.     See  Leprous. 

Lep-ri'a-sis.*  [From  Xenpog,  "rough."] 
The  specific  name  for  leprosy,  or  Lepi- 
dosis  lepriasis. 

Lep'ri-cus.*  Belonging  to  lepra: 
lep'ric. 

Lep-ropli-thal'iirf-a.*  [From  Xhpa, 
the  "leprosy,"  and  oipdaXjxog,  the  "eye."] 
Leprous  ophthalmia. 

Lep-ropn-tnal'imis.---  [From  the 
same.]  The  eye  affected  by  leproph- 
thalmy;  also,  the  patient  laboring  under 
that  affection. 

L«ep-r©-sa'ri-nm.*  A  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  leprosy;  a  leper-house, 
or  Domus  leprosarius. 

r*ep-ro-sa'ri-ns.-;:-  [From  Xhzpa,  "lep- 
rosy."]    Belonging  to  lepra. 

I»ep-r©'sis.::  [From  Xeirpa,  "leprosy."] 
The  progress  of  leprosy. 

Leprosy.     See  Lepra. 

Lep'rous.  [Lepro'siis :  from  lep' - 
ra.]  (Fr.  Lepreux,  kVpRuh'.)  Belong- 
ing tO  lepra;  scaly. 

Lep-ta-ean'thus.*  [From  Xtrrrog, 
"  slender,"  and  aicavda,  a  "  spine."]  Hav- 
ing slender  spines. 

Ijep-taii'dra.*  A  name  applied  to 
the  root  of  the  Veronica  Virginica.     It 
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has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  18()0.  The  active  principle 
of  the  plant,  called  Leptan'drin,  is  re- 
garded as  an  excel  I  en  I  cholagngue  cathar- 
tic, and  is  extensively  used  as  a  substi- 
tute For  mercury. 

Lep-tan'<lrin.  [Leptamlri'na.] 
See  preceding  article. 

Lep-to-cau'lis.*  [From      Act-t^, 

"  slender,"  and  KavXog,  a  "  stem."]  Hav- 
ing a  slender  stem. 

Lep-to-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  Arm-d^, 
"slender,"  and  «/>a.\»/.  a  "head."]  Hav- 
ing a  small  head.  Applied  to  plants  or 
flowers. 

Lep-toeh'ro-a,*  or  Lep-toch'ros.* 
[From  Xerrrog,  "line,"  or  "slender,"  and 
Xl>oa,  the  "skin."]  A  fine,  thin,  soft,  or 
delicate  membrane. 

Lep'to-doii,  on'fa*  [From  \-.Trr6g, 
"  fine,"  or  "  slender,"  and  dSovg,  a  "  tooth."] 
Having  very  small  teeth. 

Lep-to-pet'a-lns.*  [From  \e7rr6g, 
"  slender,"  and  arroW,  a  "  petal."]  Hav- 
ing strait  or  narrow  petals. 

Lep-to-phyrius.*  [From  Xcttoj, 
"  slender,"  and  <bvXkou,  a  "  leaf."]  Having 
slender  leaves. 

Lep-top'o-dus.*  [From      \snr6g, 

"  slender,"  and  irnfc,  a  "  foot."]  Having 
a  slender  stipes,  or  foot. 

Lep-to-rhi'zus.*  [From  Act-to?, 
"  slender,"  and  feci,  a  "root."]  Having 
slender  roots. 

Lep-to-sep'a-Ius.*  [From  Actto?, 
"slender,"  and  sep'alum,  a  "sepal."] 
Having  narrow,  linear  sepals. 

Lep-to-sper'me-us.*  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  (Leptosper'mese)  to  a 
tribe  of  lift/rtacese,  having  the  Lcptosper- 
mum  for  their  type  :  leptosper'meous. 

Lep-to-sper  mas.*  [From  Asm-d,-, 
"  slender,"  and  an::pua,  a  "  seed."]  Hav- 
ing very  small  seeds:  leptosper'mous. 

Lep-to-sta'cny-us.*  [From  Actto?, 
"  slender,"  and  (rrax1^,  an  "ear  of  corn."] 
Having  slender  ears. 

Lep-to-sty 'Ins.*  [From  Arrrrdj, "  slen- 
der," and  arv\o;,  a  "  style."]  Having  a 
filiform  style. 

Lep-to-triehl-a.*  [From  Xcttoj, 
"slender,"  or  "fine,"  and  Opi(,  "hair."] 
Fineness,  or  thinness,  of  the  hair. 

Le'sion.  [La3'sio,  o'nis  ;  from  Ise'do, 
Ice'sum,  to  "hurt."]  Literally,  an  "in- 
jury." A  vitiated  or  depressed  condition 
of  any  organ  or  part.  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  a  hurt,  wound,  or  injury  of  a  part. 

Le'sion  of  Xu-tri'tion.  A  term  for 
those  pathological  alterations  which 
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originate  in  the  capillary  system,  con- 
sisting in  any  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
particles  of  blood  in  the  process  of  as- 
similati  n  and  absorption,  etc. 

Lethal.  [Letha'Iis;  from  le'thum, 
"death."]  Belonging  to  death;  mortal; 
fatal. 

Le-thal'i-ty.  [Lethal 'it as,  a'fis; 
from  let  ha' I  is,  "  deadly."]  The  quality 
of  being  deadly,  or  fatal ;  mortality. 

Le-thar'gic.  [Lethar'iricus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  state  of  lethargy. 

Leth'ar-gry.  [Lethar'g-us ;  from 
X/jfa,  "forgetfulness."]  A  state  of  marked 
drowsiness,  or  sleep,  which  cannot  be 
driven  off. 

Lettuce.     See  Lactuca. 

Lettuce  Opium.    See  LACTUCARimr. 

Lettuce,  Opium-  or  Strong-scent- 
ed.    See  Lactuca  Virosa. 

Leucaemia.     See  Leuch^emia. 

Leu-ca?-thi-o'pi-a.-;-  [From  Asuxrf?, 
"white,"  and  alOioip,  an  "Ethiopian,"  or 
"  negro."]  The  same  as  Albinism,  which 
see. 

Leu-caVthi-ops,  opw.*  [From  the 
same.]     See  Albino.. 

Leu-can 'thous.  [Leu can  thus  ; 
from  \s  'kos,  ''white,"  and  avdo;,  a  "flow- 
er."]    White-flowered. 

Leuc-ha?'mi-a.*  or  Leu-kae'mi-a,* 
[From  Xewcdg,  "  white,"  and  aifta,  the 
"blood."]  Literally, "white blood."  Ap- 
plied by  Virchow  to  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  in  which  there  is  a  continual 
increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles,  so 
that  in  some  cases  the  number  of  the 
colorless  globules  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  red  ones.     See  Leucocytosis. 

Leu'cin.  [Lenci'na;  from  \em6g, 
"white."]  A  white,  pulverulent  sub- 
stance obtained  from  beef-fibre,  etc. 

Leu-cl't£s,  !<#«.*  [From  Xcwoy, 
"white."]  The  same  as  Sclerotitis, 
which  see. 

Leii-co-car'pns.*  [From  \evtfz, 
"white,"  and  rapvfc,  "fruit."]  Having 
white  fruit:  leucocar'pous. 

Leu-co-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  Ar>*dj, 
"  white,"  and  Kirpakfi,  the  M  head."]  Hav- 
ing white  flowers  joined  together  in 
capitules. 

Leu-co-cy-th«'mi-a.*  [From  XtJicog, 
"white,"  kSt9s,  a  "  cell,"  and  al,ia,"  blood."] 
Sometimes  applied,  like  leuchsptnia,  to  a 
state  of  the  Wood  in  which  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  colorless  corpuscles; 
more  properly,  fatty  blood  in  which 
there  is  a  milky,  opalescent  appearance; 
white-cell  blood. 

Leu-co-cy-to'sis.*         [From    Xswcdj, 
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"white,"  and  tevrog,  a  "cell."]  A  term 
applied  by  Virehovv  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition, in  which  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  de- 
pendent (as  he  supposes)  on  an  affection 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  He  considers 
leuliemia  to  be  a  "sort  of  permanent 
progressive  leucocytosis ;  '  and  the  latter, 
a  "transitory  process  connected  with 
fluctuating  conditions  in  certain  organs." 

Leu-c©-deii'droii,;:  Leu-co-den '- 
drum.  [From  \e  wets,  "  white/'  and 
dei'tpou,  a  "  tree."]  The  specific  name  of 
the  Melaleuca  leucodendron. 

Leii'eol.  [From  Xemog,  "  white,"  and 
o'leum,  "oil."]  A  basic  substance  found 
in  the  naphtha  of  coal  gas. 

Len-co-lo'mus.*  [From  XevKog, 
"  white,"  and  Xa^a,  a  "  frame."]  Bor- 
dered with  white. 

Leii-co'ma,  »'f»«.*  [From  \evKog, 
"white."]  A  milky  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea, the  effect  of  an  ulcer  or  wound,  with 
loss  of  substance  ;  the  pin  and  web.  See 
Albugo. 

Lofi-com-a-lo'<5es.  :  Having  leu- 
coma  :  leucom'atous. 

Leu-co-ma-to-i'des.*  [From  leu- 
co'.na,  and  ridog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
hucoma  :  leucom'atoid. 

Leii-coin'ma,  af*"*.*  [From  \emog, 
"white,"  and  onna,  "appearance."]  A 
white  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Lefj-co-iio'tus.*  [From  \svKog, 
" white,"  and  vairog,  the  "back."]  White 
on  the  under-surface.   Applied  to  leaves. 

Leu-co-pa-thi'a.*  [From  Xs*'*&, 
"white,"  and  -riOog,  "disease."]  A  dis- 
ease affecting  negroes,  by  which  they 
become  white,  and  termed  Albinos. 

Leu-co-path'I-cus.*  Belonging  to 
leucopathia. 

Leu-co-phleg-'ma-sy.  [Leuco- 

•phlcg-iiia'saa ;  from  \^  <x6g.  **  white," 
and  r'<\zyna,  "phlegm."]  A  dropsical 
tendency*  denoted  by  a  pale,  tumid,  and 
flabby  condition  of  body. 

Leu-co-phleg*-mat'ie.  [Leuco- 

pnlegmat'icus.]  Belonging  to  leuco- 
phlegma^y. 

Leii-eo-phleg'-iiia-fo'des.*  [From 
leucophlegma'  sia.~\  Having  leucophleg- 
masy. 

Leu-co-phleg--ma-to-i'des.*  [From 
frttrophletfma'Hn,  and  £?^o;,  a  "form."] 
ResemhMn ?  leucophlegmasy. 

Leu-co-phyl-la'tiis,**  Leu-co- 

phyl'Ins.*  [From  Xs>'*A,  "white," 
and    <;>vX\ov,   a   "leaf."]     Having   white 

Leu-cop 'i-per  frj's*     [From  Xcvicog, 
26 


"white,"   and   nenepi,   "pepper."]       The 
Piper    album,     or     white     pepper.     Sew 
Piper. 
Leu-co-po'di-us,::Leu-cop'o-dus.* 

[From  \cvk6s,  "  white,"  and  -novg,  a  "  foot."] 
Having  a  white  stipes,  or  white  petioles. 

Leu-cop'ter-us.;;:  [From      \ewcog, 

"  white,"  and  -nrepov,  a  "wing."]    Having 
white  wings:  leucop'terous. 

Leu-co'pus,  p'odts.*  The  same  as 
Leucopodius,  which  see. 

Leu-cor-rtioe'a.*  [From  \svxog, 
"white,"  and  piio,  to  "flow."]  (Fr.  Len- 
torrhee,  lrh'ko'ra'.)  A  whitish  mucous 
secretion  of  the  vagina,  arising  from  de- 
bility, or  from  inflammatory  action;  the 
whites;  also  termed  Catarrhus  vaginse, 
and  Fluor  alb  us. 

Leu-cor-rho'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
lencorrhcea  ;  leucorrho'ic. 

Leu-co'sis.*  The  formation  or  pro- 
gress of  leucoma. 

Leu-co-sper'mus.*  [From  \eric6g, 
"  white,"  and  a-nq.pa,  a  "seed."]  Having 
white  fruit  or  seed  :  leucosper'mous. 

Lefi-co§'to-mn§.*  [From  \srK6g, 
"white,"  and  oropa,  a  "mouth."]  Hav- 
ing a  white  peristome,  or  white  mouth. 

Leu-cot'I-cus.*  Belonging  to  leu- 
coma. 

Leukaemia.     See  Leuchjemia. 

Levain,  leh-vaNG'.  The  French  term 
for  Ferment,  which  see. 

Le-va'tor,  o'r?*.*  [From  le'vo,  le- 
va'turn,  to  "raise,"  to  "lift  up."]  An 
elevator,  or  lifter  up.    Applied  to  muscles. 

Lever.  [From  le'vo,  to  "lift  up."] 
A  mechanical  power,  consisting  of  a  rod 
or  bar  resting  upon  a  certain  determinate 
point,  termed  its  fulcrum,  which,  if  the 
object  be  to  gain  2K,W€r>  should  always 
be  nearer  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
con:  e  than  to  the  force  applied  ;  but  wh(  n 
the  object  is  to  gain  time,  the  fulcrum 
should  be  nearer  to  the  force  than  to  the 
resistance.     See  Yectis. 

Lev-i-cos'tate.  [Laevicosta'tns ; 
from  Ife'vis,"  smooth,"and  cos'ta,  a  "  rib."] 
Having  smooth  ribs. 

Lev-I-fo'li-ons.  [Lsevifo'Iius; 

from    Jpp'vis,   "smooth,"   and  fo'lium,   a 
"leaf."]     Having  smooth  leaves. 

Lev'i-gate.  [Lreviga'tus;  from 
Isev'igo,  Ixriga'tum,  to  "smooth."] 
Smoothly  polished. 

Lev-i-ga'tion.  [La?vig-a'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  process  of  rubbing 
down  any  hard  substance  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  so  that  no  roughness  or 
grittiness  is  perceptible. 

Lev'i-pede.       [Lae'vipes,    p'ee/fs; 
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from  ht oil,  "smooth,"  and^e*,  a  "foot."] 
Having  smooth  feet. 

Ij£vre,  levn  or  I&vr.  The  French 
term  lor  "lip.''  See  Labium,  and 
Lip. 

liexipharmic.     See  Alexipiiarmic. 

Ley.     See  Lye. 

L«eydeii  (li'den)  Bat'te-ry.  A  nuni- 
ber  of  Ley  den  jars,  connected  externally 
by  being  placed  on  tinfoil,  or  other  good 
conductor,  and  internally  by  a  metallic 
rod  or  wire  communicating  with  the  in- 
ternal coating  of  each  jar. 

L«ey'den  Jar.  A  glass  jar  or  bottle, 
coated  to  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  with  tinfoil,  within  and  without, 
and  having  a  rod  with  a  ball  at  the  top 
passing  through  the  cork  to  the  interior 
coating.  It  is  used  for  accumulating 
electricity  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
prime  conductor. 

l.i-a*»'ic,  orLii-as'sic.  [laas'sictis.] 
Applied  to  a  group  of  strata,  of  which 
the  rock  which  forms  the  type  has  been 
named  Lias  by  English  geologists. 

Ixi'ber.-*  The  interior  fibrous  bark 
of  exogenous  plants.  It  serves  to  con- 
vey downwards  the  secretions  elaborated 
in  the  bark  and  leaves. 

Li-bi'do,  Winis.*  [From  li'beo,  to 
"please,"  or  "like."]     Venereal  desire. 

Lib**.*  [From  Xirpa,  a  "  silver 
coin."  or  a  "pound."]     A  pound-weight. 

Lich'eii.  [Lat.  Ld'-ehen,  e'nis  ;  Gr. 
Xc/X??v.]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  Also,  a  disease  consisting 
in  extensive  eruption  of  papulae,  usually 
terminating  in  scurf. 

Lichen      Oe-tra'ri-a.*  Iceland 

moss,  or  liverwort,  now  called  Cetraria 
Islandica, 

Li  oh*' i!  Is-lan'di-ca.*  The  same  as 
Lichen  Cetraria. 

Li  chen  Roc-^el  la.-  The  herb  from 
which  Litmus,  or  Lacmus,  is  obtained; 
the  Hnf-cella  tinctoria. 

Lichen  Sax-at'i-lis.*  The  Mm'cus 
cra'nii  kuima'ni,  a  plant  sometimes  grow- 
ing on  the  human  skull. 

Lich'e-nate.  [Liche'nas,  ■/#»*.] 
A  combination  of  lichenic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

Li-ehe'nes,*the  plural  of  Lichex, 
which  see. 

Li-chen'ic.  [Lichen'icns.]  Be- 
longing to  lichens;  applied  to  an  acid 
iisc   vered  in  the  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Lich-e-nic'o-lus.;;:  [From  li'chen, 
and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."]  That  which 
grows  upon  lichens. 

I^-chen-i-for'mis. i:  [From  li'eken.] 
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i  Having     the     appearance     of     lichen: 
LichenifofUL 

Lich'e-nin.         [Til  In  ■■!'■■]         A 

substance  obtained  from  the  Lichen 
Islandica, 

Li*,h-e-no-g,raph'ic.  [Licheno- 
graph'icns.]  Belonging  to  lichenog- 
raphy. 

Lich-e-uog-'ra-phy.  [Licheno- 

gra'phia;  from  li'eken,  and  ypu<jxo,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  lichens. 

Li-chen-o-i'des.*  [From  li'chen, 
and  eivo;,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a 
lichen :  lich'enoid. 

Lieh-e-iiol'o-gry.  [Lichenolo'- 

gia ;  from  li'chen,  and  Auyoc,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  part  of  Botany  devoted 
to  lichens. 

Lich'en-ons.  [Licheno'sus;  from 
li'chen  J]  Pertaining  to  lichens;  resem- 
bling a  lichen. 

Lid.     See  Operculum. 

Licbcrkii'hnii  (lee-ber-ku'ne-i) 

Glan  du-lav  ("Glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn.")     See  Lieberkuhx's  Glaxds. 

Lieberk  uEui's  (lee'ber-kiinz') 

Glands,  or  Fol'li-cles-  [Glan'duhe 
or  €ryp'tae  Lieberknhnia'nse.] 
The  minute  tubular  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  first  described  by  Lieberkiihn. 

Lien,1-  gen.  Li-e'nis.  The  organ  or 
viscus  of  the  abdominal  cavity  called  the 
spleen. 

Ldenomalacia,-le-en-o-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  Wen,  the  "spleen,"  and  paXaicia,  a 
"softening."]  Morbid  softening  of  the 
spleen. 

LTen-ter-y.  [Liente'ria ;  from 
\siog,  "smooth,"  and  ivrzpov,  an  "intes- 
tine."] A  species  of  diarrhoea,  in  which 
the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the 
bowels  undigested. 

Life.  [Lat.Vi'ta;  Gr.  .oVojandM;  Fr. 
Vie,  ve.]  That  mysterious  principle  ex- 
isting in  organized  beings,  whereby  they 
are  endowed  with  certain  powers  or  func- 
tions peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  form  of  inorganic  matter. 
As  soon  as  life  has  ceased  in  any  ani- 
mal (or  plant),  the  matter  of  which  this 
is  composed,  being  no  longer  protected  by 
the  vital  forces,  is  thenceforth  subject  to 
those  laws  of  affinity  which  reirulate  the 
composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  that 
combination  of  elements  which  was  the 
result  of  life,  gives  place  to  new  combi- 
nations, formed  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry.  Bichat  defined  life  to  be 
the  "aggregate  of  those  functions  which 
resist  death." 

Lig'a-ment. 
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from  IV  go,  liga'tum,  to  "bind."]  A 
peculiar,  elastic,  membranous  substance, 
connecting  the  ends  of  movable  bones. 

Lig-a-men'ta,*  the  plural  of  Liga- 
mentum.     See  Ligament. 

Ligamen'ta  Sub-lla'va*  ("Yel- 
lowish Ligaments"),  otherwise  called 
Yellow  Ligaments.  The  ligaments 
occupying  the  intervals  between  the  ver- 
tebrse,  which  thus  complete  the  back  part 
of  the  spinal  canal.  They  are  com- 
posed of  dense,  yellow,  elastic  fibres. 

JJg-a-men'tous.  [Liiganient©'- 
sus;  from  ligamen'tum,  a  "ligament/'] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  ligament;  belonging 
to  a  ligament. 

Lig'a-ments,  Vag'i-nal.  [Uga- 
men'ta  Vagina'lia.]  A  term  for  the 
sheath-like  ligaments  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons of  the  fingers. 

Ligamentum  €1oracoi<leum.  See 
Coracoid  Ligament. 

Li-ga'tion.  [Iiga'tio,  o'hi*/  from 
li'go,  liga'tum,  to  "bind."]  The  act  of 
tying,  or  of  applying  a  ligature,  as  to  an 
artery,  etc. 

Lig'a-ture.  [Lfigatu  ra  :  from  the 
same.]  A  thread  of  siik,  flax,  or  other 
suitable  material,  for  tying  arteries,  or 
other  parts. 

Light.  [Lat.  Lux;  Gr.  «£o>?;  Fr. 
Lumiere,  lunie-eit'.]  The  agent  of 
vision.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  viz.:  natural  light,  proceeding 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  and  artificial 
light,  proceeding  from  terrestrial  bodies 
which  burn  or  which  are  strongly  heated." 
The  phenomena  of  light  may  be  referred 
to  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Radiation,  the  emission  of  light, 
or  of  caloric,  in  all  directions,  in  the  form 
of  radii,  or  rays.  A  collection  of  such 
rays,  passing  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, is  termed  a  pencil.  The  radiant 
point  is  the  point  from  which  diverging 
rays  proceed;  the  focus,  the  point  to 
which  converging  rays  are  collected. 
.  2.  Reflection,  the  rebound  of  a  ray  of 
light,  or  of  caloric,  from  a  polished  sur- 
face: the  angle  of  incidence  being  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

3.  Refraction,  the  break  of  the  natu- 
ral course  of  a  ray  of  light  as  it  passes 
into  a  transparent  substance,  as  glass,  or 
irater :  this  is  termed  ordinary  refraction. 
Tf  a  ray  fall  upon  the  surface  of  Iceland 
spar,  or  certain  other  substances,  it  will 
be  split  into  two  portions,  making  an 
angle  with  each  other,  and  each  pursu- 
ing its  own  separate  course;  this  is 
called  double  refraction, — one   of   these 


rays  following  the  same  rule  as  if  the 
substance  were  glass  or  water,  the  other 
undergoing  extraordinary  refraction. 

Ligne,  len.  The  French  term  for 
"line."     See  Linea. 

Ligne  Blanche,  len  bloNsh.  The 
French  term  for  Linea  Alba,  which  see. 

Lig'ne-ous.  [Lig'neus;  from  lig'- 
num,  "wood."]  (Fr.  Ligneux,  len'yuh'.) 
Of  the  nature  of  wood;  resembling 
wood;  woody. 

Lag-nifcr-ous.  [LigniFerus ; 

from  lig'num,  "wood,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  wood. 

Lig  iii-form.  [Lignifor'mis  :  from 
lig'num,  "wood."]     Resembling  wood. 

Ljg'iiin,  or  Lig 'nine.  [Ligni'na; 
from  the  same.]  The  woody  fibre  con- 
stituting the  fibrous  structure  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  the  most  abundant  prin- 
ciple in  plants. 

Lig'nous.  [Ligno'sus :  from  the 
same.]     Wooden,  or  like  wood;  woody. 

Ug'num.*  A  Latin  word  signify- 
ing "wood,"  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
in  such  phrases  as  Lignum  Quassise,  Lig- 
num Vitse,  etc.     See  Wood. 

Lig'num         < am-pe-elii-a  num. 
("Campeachy    Wood.")       See     Hjema- 
toxylon. 

Lig'num  Col-u-bri'mim.* 

("Snake  Wood.")  Another  name  for 
the  Aristolochia  Serpentaria. 

Lig'num  Iii'di-cum.*  ("Indian 
Wood.")  The  wood  of  the  Hsematoxylon 
Campecliianum. 

Lignum  Quassia?.     See  Quassia. 

Lignum  Vi'tae.*  ("Wood  of  Life.") 
The  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  See 
Guaiaci  Lignum. 

Lig*'u-la.:i:  [As  if  lin'gula,  diminutive 
of  lin'gua,  a  "tongue."]  A  little  tongue. 
The  tongue  of  the  Crustacea,  Arachni- 
des,  and  Insecta. 

Lig'u-late.  [Ligula'tus ;  from 
lig'ula,  a  "  little  tongue,"  also,  a  "  strap."] 
Strap-shaped. 

Lig'ule.  [Lig'ula,  a  "  little  tongue," 
or  "strap."]     A  strap-shaped  corolla. 

Lig-u-lif  er-us.*  [From  lig'ula,  a 
"little  tongue,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  ligules. 

Lig-u-li-flo'rus.*  [From  lig'ula,  a 
"little  tongue,"  and  fos,  a  "flower."] 
Having  ligulated  corollas. 

Lig-u-li-fo'li-us.*  [From  lig'ula, 
a  "little  tongue,"  nndfo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  linear  leaves. 

Lag'u-li-l'orm.  [Ligulifor'mis ; 
from  liij'ula,  a  "little  tongue."]  Like  a 
ligulated  corolla. 
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MM-a.*  the  plural  of  Ml  I-iim. 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.      See  LlLIACX  i:. 

Mliaoeav;:     lil-e-a'she-e.  [From 

Lit'iiun,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  large 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
natives  of  many  tropical  and  temperate 
regions.  It  includes  the  lily,  tulip,  hy- 
acinth, asparagus,  onion,  and  other 
plants  prized  for  beauty  or  utility. 
Among  the  products  of  this  order  are 
aloes,  squills,  and  New  Zealand  flax. 
Several  species  are  used  as  purgatives 
or  emetics. 

Ial-i-a'eeous.  [Mlia'eeus;  from 
Witt  in,  a  "lily."]  Resembling  the  lily, 
or  Liliacesp. 

Ial-I-i-flo  rus.*  [From  liiium,  a 
"lily,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  resembling  the  lily. 

Ml-I-i-for 'mis.*  [From  lil'ium,  a 
"lily."]     Having  the  form  of  a  lily. 

laTI-um.*  The  lily.  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural 
order  Lifiaceae. 

Lim.  =  Limo'nes.%     "Lemons." 

Lima  von,  le(ina's6xG'.  The  French 
term  for  Cochlea,  which  see. 

Liiii-a-tu  ra.  ■  [From  lima,  a  "  file."] 
The  filings  of  a  metal. 

Liinatn'ra  Fer'ri.*  ("Filings  of 
Iron,"  or  "Iron  Filings.")  A  prepara- 
tion used  as  a  mild  chalybeate. 

Iamb.  [From  lim' bus,  a  "border"?] 
One  of  the  extremities  of  an  animal,  as  a 
leg,  or  arm.  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
blade  or  lamina  of  a  petal,  a  sepal,  etc.; 
the  expanded  part  of  a  corolla,  or  calyx. 

lam  bate.  [From  the  same.]  Bor- 
dered. 

Lim-bif'er-ns.*  [From  Unions,  a 
" border,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Hav- 
ing a  border,  or  margin. 

lime.  [Lat.  Calx,  Cal'eis:  Fr. 
Chaux,  sho.]  Oxide  of  calcium;  one  of 
the  primitive  earths,  abundant  in  nature, 
but  always  united  to  an  acid,  most  fre- 
quently the  carbonic. 

lime.  [M'mon,  o'n/«.]  The  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  limetta,  or  Citrus  limo- 
num. 

lame,  Chlo'ride  of.  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  lime,  much  used  as  a  disin- 
fecting agent.  For  this  purpose,  one 
pound  may  be  dissolved  in,  or  mixed 
with,  six  gallons  of  water. 

Limestone.  [La'pis  Calca'reus.] 
Carbonate  of  lime;  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  most  important  of  strati- 
fie  1  rocks. 

Lime-Water.     See  Ltquor  Calcis 
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Um'I-ens.*  [From  Ai/ioj,  "hunger."} 
Belonging  to  hunger. 

laiii-!-for  iiibs.  [From     lima,    a 

"  fil«."]    Having  the  appearance  of  a  file. 

Mm-no-me-pBii'tis.  idia*  [From 
A;'/i;>7,  a  "stagnant  pool,"  or  "marsh," 
and  mephi'tis,  a  "stink;"  a  "strong, 
heavy  smell."]  Marsh-miasm,  or  the 
effluvia  arising  from  vegetable  matter  in 
a  putrescent  state,  as  in  moist  or  marshy 
ground. 

flani-no-pol  y-pus.  [From  At//*'/?,  a 
"stagnant  pool."  or  "marsh,"  and  ttoXv- 
rro  *,  a  "  polypus  "]  Applied  in  the  plu- 
ral masculine  {LimnopoVypt)  to  a  family 
of  the  PoVvpi  braclrios'toma. 

M'moii,*  gen.  la-mo'nis.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  limo'num ;  and  of  the  Citrus 
med'ica. 

li-mo'iies.*  gen.  la-mo'mim.  the 
plural  of  Limon,  which  see. 

la- mo  11  is  Cortex.*  ("Rind  of 
Lemon,"  or  "Lemon-Peel.")  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  ||  for  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonum. 

I  anion  is  Suc'cus.*  ("Lemon- 
juice.")  The  name  applied  to  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonum.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia for  1860. 

la-mo  'mini  Cor'tex.*  ("Rind  of 
Lemons.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fresh  and 
dry  exterior  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cit- 
rus limonum. 

M-mopli'tlii-sis.*  [From  A</irf?,  "  hun- 
ger," "famine,"  and  ({Sims,  a  "  wasting."] 
Tabes,  or  wasting,  from  privation  of  food. 

Mm-op-so'ra.*  [From  A^of,  "fam- 
ine," and  ip-opa,  "scabies."]  A  kind  of 
s'-nbies  which  attacks  man  and  the  lower 
animals  from  long  privation  of  food. 

Iii-mo'sis.*  [From  A?/id>,  "famine."] 
M  rbid  appetite.  A  genus  of  diseases 
characterized  by  depraved,  excessive,  or 
defective  appetite. 

Mm-o-ttier-a-pi'a.*  [From  A^o?, 
"hunger,"  and  dtfaxeia,  the  "system  of 
healing."]  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
abstinence. 

famous,  or  Ii-mose'.  [Limo'sus; 
from  limns,  "mud,"  "clay/'  "slime."] 
Applied  to  plants  growing  in  muddy  soils. 
Sometimes  applied  to  soil  or  strata  com- 
posed of  mud,  argillaceous  marl,  or  sand, 
either  separate  or  combined. 

Mnaceav*  li-na'she-e.  [From  Li - 
num,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  native*  of 
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Europe,  Africa,  etc.  It  includes  Linum 
(dax).  The  chief  characters  of  this 
order  are  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  and 
the  mucilage  of  the  seeds. 

Lin-a-go'g-us.  *  [From  \ivov,  a  "flax- 
en thread/'  and  ayto,  to  "lead."]  An 
instrument  used  in  the  operation  for 
vesico-vaginal  fistula. 

Linamentnni.     See  Lint. 

Linc'tns.*  [From  lin'go,  line' turn,  to 
"lick,"  or  "lap."]  A  looch  (or  lohoch), 
or  electuary;  any  medicine  licked  off 
the  spoon  because  of  its  adhesive  consis- 
tence. 

Line.     See  Linea. 

Lin'e-a,*  plural  Lin'e-se.  [From 
li'ihim,  a  "thread."]  A  line,  or  thread; 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  In  Geometry, 
that  which  has  length  without  breadth. 

Lin'ea  Alba.*  ("White  Line.")  (Fr. 
Ligne  Blanche,  leii  bloxsh.)  The  central 
tendinous  line  extending  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  to  the  pubes. 

Li  11 'osi  As'per-a.*  ("  Rough  Line.") 
A  rough  prominence  observed  along  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

Lin'ea  In-nom-i-na'ta.*  Literally, 
the  "unnamed  line."  An  elevated  line 
forming  a  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Lin'e-ae  Al-bi-ean'tes.*  ("Whitish 
Lines.'')  Applied  to  certain  shining 
reddish  and  whitish  lines  on  the  abdo- 
men, extending  from  the  groins  and  pubes 
to  the  navel,  sometimes  occurring  in 
women  during  the  first  three  or  four  days 
after  delivery. 

Lin'eae  Sem-I-lu-na'res.*  ("Semi- 
lunar Lines.")  The  lines  which  bound 
the  exterior  margin  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen. 

Lin  e?e  Trans-ver'sse.*  ("Trans- 
verse Lines.")  The  lines  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles;  also  applied  to  some 
fibres  which  run  across  the  raphe  of  the 
corpus  callo8um. 

Lin'e-ar.  [Linearis;  from  lin'ea, 
a  "line."]  (Fr.  Lineaire,  hVna'eR'.)  Dis- 
posed in  lines;  pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
form  of,  a  line.  In  Botany,  narrow,  and 
much  longer  than  broad,  with  parallel 
margins,  as  a  leaf  of  grass. 

Lin-e-ar-i-fo'li-us.*  [From  linea'- 
rw,  ''linear,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  linear  leaves. 

Line-ate.  [Linea'tus;  from  lin'ea, 
a  ''line."]     Marked  with  lines;  streaked. 

Lin-e-at-i-fo  li-ns.  [From  linea'- 
}»8,  "linear,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  leaves  of  which  the  nervures  run 
parallel  from  base  to  apex. 

Li-ne'o-la.*  [Diminutive  of  lin'ea, 
26* 


a  "line/']  Applied  to  certain  small 
white  lines  sometimes  seen  on  the  fe- 
male breast. 

Lin  e-o-lale.  [Lineola'tns :  from 
line'ola,  a  "little  line."]  Marked  with 
fine  or  obscure  lines. 

Lingual.  [Lingna'lis;  from  fifn'- 
gua,  a  "tongue."]  Belonging  to  the 
tongue. 

Lin-gni-fo'Ii-ns.*  [From  lin'gua, 
a  "tongue,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing linguiform  leaves. 

Lin'g-ni-form.  [Lingnifor'mis ; 
from  lin'gua,  a  "  tongue."]  Formed  like 
a  tongue. 

Lin'gn-la.*  [Diminutive  of  lin'gua, 
a  "tongue."]    A  little  tongue;  a  latchet. 

Lin 'g-u -late.  [Lingxila'tras ;  from 
lin'gnla,  a  "little  tongue."]  Having  a 
little  tongue ;  tongue-shaped. 

Li'ni,*  the  genitive  of  Lixusr,  which 
see. 

Li'ni  Fa-ri'na.*  ("Meal  of  Flax- 
seed," or  "  Flaxseed  Meal.")  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  meal  of 
the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression  : 
lintseed  meal.  It  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  I860. 

Li'ni  Semen.*  ("Seed  of  Flax.") 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Brit.  Ph.) 
for  flaxseed,  lintseed,  or  linseed. 

Li'ni  Sem'i-na.*  ("  Seeds  of  Flax.") 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  seeds  of  Linum  vnitatissimum. 

Liniment.     See  Liximentum. 

Laii-i-mon  ta.  the  plural  of  Lixi- 
mentum,  which  see. 

Lin-i-men  'turn.  •  plural  Lin-i- 
men'ta.  [From  li'no,  to  "anoint."]  A 
thin  ointment :  a  lin'iment. 

Li  11  iiii on  mm  Am-mo'ni-ae.* 

("Liniment  of  Ammonia.")  Take  of  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  afluidounce;  olive  oil, 
two  troyounces.     Mix  them. 

Linimen'tnm  Cal'eis.*  ("  Lini- 
ment of  Lime,"  or  "Lime  Liniment.") 
Take  of  solution  of  lime,  eight  fluid- 
ounces;  flaxseed  oil,  seven  troyounces. 
Mix  them. 

Linimen'tnm  Cam'pho-ra*.* 

("Liniment  of  Camphor.")  Take  of 
camphor,  three  troyounces ;  olive  oil, 
twelve  troyounces.  Dissolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  oil. 

Linimen'tnm  Can-thar'I-dis.* 
("  Liniment  of  Cantharides.")  Take  of 
cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  atroyounce; 
oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint.  Digest 
the  cantharides  with  the  oil   for  three 
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hours  in  a  close  vessel,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  and  strain. 

Liuiiiicii'tuiii       dilo-ro-for'mi.1- 

("Liniment  of  Chloroform.")  Take  of 
purified  chloroform,  three  troyounces ; 
olive  oil,  four  troyounces.     Mix  them. 

Liuiuieu  turn  Sa-po  nis.  (•'Lini- 
ment of  Soap,"  or  "Soap  Liniment.") 
Tinctura  Saponis  Camphorata,  Pharm., 
1850.  Take  of  soap,  in  shavings,  four 
troyounces;  camphor,  two  troyounces; 
oil  of  rosemary,  half  a  fluidounce  ;  water, 
four  fluidounees;  alcohol,  two  pints.  Mix 
the  alcohol  and  water,  digest  the  soap 
with  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  uafcij  it  is  dissolved  :  then  filter,  and, 
having  added  the  camphor  and  oil,  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together. 

Linimen  turn  Ter-e-hiu'thi-nae.* 
("Liniment  of  Turpentine.")  Take  of 
resin  cerate,  twelve  troyounces :  oil  of 
turpentine,  half  a  pint.  Add  the  oil  to 
the  cerate  previously  melted,  and  mix 
them. 

Liu-ua?'an.  Belonging  to  Linnaeus, 
the  naturalist.  In  Botany,  the  Linnsean, 
or  sexual,  system,  is  founded  on  the 
number  of  stamens  which  determines 
the  primary  divisions,  or  Classes ;  the 
subdivisions,  or  Orders,  generally  depend 
on  the  number  of  pistils.  The  term  is 
applied  in  a  more  general  sense  to  a 
system  of  arranging  the  productions  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms laid  down  by  Linnaeus. 

Liii-o-sper'mum.*  [From  \ivov, 
"flax."  and  (rrcp/^a,  ""seed."]  Linseed, 
or  lintseed,  afforded  by  the  Linton  usita- 
tissimnm.     See  Lixi  Semen. 

Linseed.     See  Lintseed. 

Lint.  [Liii'teum;  from  U'num, 
"flax."]  (Fr.  CJtarpie,  shaR'pe'.)  A 
soft  material  made  by  scraping  old  linen 
cloth,  and  used  as  a  dressing  in  all  cases 
of  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

Liii-te-i-for'uiis.*  [From  lin'teum, 
"lint."]  Having  the  appearance  or  tex- 
ture of  lint :  lin'teiform. 

Lint  seed.  The  seeds  of  Linum  nsi- 
tatissi/niim.  See  Lini  Semen,  or  Lini 
Semixa. 

Li  num.*  gen.  Lini.  [From  \ivov, 
"flax."]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Linacese.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Li'nnm  usitcUis'trimum. 

Li  'mini  Ca-thar'ti-cum.*  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the 
purging  flax. 

Up.     (Fr.  Lb-re,  levR  or  lavR.)      See 
Labium,  and  Labrum. 
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Lip'a-ro-cele.*  [From  Xnrapfc,  "fat," 
and  A0U7.  a  "  tumor."J     A  fatty  tumor  in 

the  *c  rat  mil. 

Up-a-ro'des.*  [From  \n:ap»s,  "fat," 
or  "obese."]      Full  of  fat;  obese. 

Lip-a-ro-dysp-noe'a.-  [From  Anra- 
pog,  "  fat,"  and  dvaTrioia,  "  difficult  breath- 
ing."]     Dysp>Ki<r  caused  by  obesity. 

Up-a-ro-i'des.*  [From  A^af**," fat," 
or  "obese,"  and  e26o>,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling fat. 

Lip-a-roin'pha-lus.  [From  hnapog, 
"fat,"  and  6u<pa\6st  the  "navel."]  A 
fatty  tumor  at  the  umbilicus. 

Lip-a-ro-seir'rhus.*  [From  \nra- 
poq,  "  fat,"  and  atcifpog,  u  incipient  cancer."] 
A  fatty,  scirrhous  tumor.  N 

Upocele.     See  Liparocele. 

Li-poma,-  plural  Li-poin'a-ta. 
[From  Xi-rrug,  "fat."]  A  species  of  fatty 
tumor. 

La-pom-a-to'des.-  [From  lipo'ma, 
a  "fatty  tunior."]  Resembling  lipoma; 
conjoined  with  lipoma. 

Li-pom-a-to-i  des.:;:  [From  lipo'ma, 
a  "fatty  tumor,"  and  amsf  a  "form."] 
Resembling  lipoma:  lipom'atoid. 

Lipcmphalus.      See   Liparomfha- 

LUS. 

Ldp-o-s^ir'rhus.*  [From  Xl-og,  <*  fat," 
and  oKt[fjos,  "incipient  cancer."]  The 
same  as  Liparoscirrhus,  which  see. 

Li-po'sis.*  [From  Xing,  "  fat."]  The 
progressive  accumulation  of  fat. 

Lip-o-sphj'x'i-a.*  [From  AftVw,  to 
"fail,"  and  <7<£vf<s,  the  "pulse."]  Ab- 
sence, or  cessation,  of  the  pulse. 

Lipothymia.     See  Leipothymia. 

Lip  pi- tilde.  [Lippitu'do,  ilinis; 
from  lip' pus,  "blear-eyed."]  A  raw, 
tumid  state  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids, 
from  which  a  puriform  humor  exudes. 

Liq.  =  Li'quor*     See  Liquor. 

Liquatio(le-qua'she-o),o'm**.*  [From 
li'quo,  liqua'tum,  to  "melt."]  Strictly, 
the  same  as  Fusion;  also,  Liquefaction. 

Liq-ue-fa  eients.  [From  liqnefa'cio, 
to  "melt."]  Agents  which  augment  the 
secretions,  arrest  the  solidifying,  and 
promote  the  liquefying  processes  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Liq-ue-fac'tion.  [Liquefac'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  liqnefa'cio,  liquefae'tvw%  to 
"make  liquid."]  The  conversion  of  a 
solid  into  a  liquid. 

Liqueur  (Fr.).  le'kuR'.  A  spirituous 
liquor  composed  of  water,  alcol  ol,  sugar, 
and  some  aromatic  infusion  extracted 
from  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

Liquid.  [Liq'uidum;  from  liq'- 
uidus,    "liquid,"    "moist."]      Any    4ub- 
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stance,  not  aeriform,  which  is  fluid,  like 
water. 

Liq-uid-am'bar.i:  [From  Uq' nidus, 
"liquid,"  and  am'ber;  so  called  because 
the  tree  yields  on  incision  a  fluid,  amber- 
like substance.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
several  species  of  which  afford  a  fragrant 
resin,  called  storax. 

Liquiritia,*  lik-we-rish'e-a.  Liq- 
uorice.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Ld'quor,*  gen.  La-quo'ris,  nomina- 
tive plural  Ll-quo'res.  [From  li'queo, 
to  "become  liquid/'  (Fr.  Liqueur,  le'- 
kuR'.)  A  term  applied  to  many  liquids, 
particularly  those  composed  chiefly  of 
water,  or  of  alcohol.  As  a  Pharinaco- 
poeial  term  it  signifies  "  solution/' 

Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus. 
See  Bates's  Alum-Water. 

Li'quor  Am-mo'ui-av*  ("Liquor 
of  Ammonia.")  A  solution  of  ammo- 
nincal  gas  in  water;  otherwise  called 
Aqua  Ammonite  ("Water  of  Ammonia"). 

Liquor  Ammonia?  Acetatis.     See 

MlNDERERl   SPIRITUS. 

Li'quor  Am'ui-i.*  ("Liquor  of  the 
Amnion.")  The  watery  fluid  in  which 
the  foetus  is  suspended.     See  Amnion. 

Liquor  Ar-sen-i-ca'lis.*  ("Ar- 
senical Liquor.")  A  Pharmacopceial 
preparation,  also  called  Fowler's  Solution, 
and  Tasteless  Ague  Drop,  consisting  of 
arseniate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water, 
and  flavored  and  colored  by  spirit  of 
lavender.  This  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittents,  and  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  lepra  and 
other  inveterate  cutaneous  affections. 

Li'quor  Cal'cis,*  otherwise  called 
Aqua  Cal'cis.*  ("Water  of  Lime," 
or  "  Lime-Water.")  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  pouring  upon  some  freshly 
slacked  lime  a  quantity  of  pure  water. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  solution  will  become 
clear  by  the  settling  of  such  particles  of 
lime  as  are  not  dissolved  by  the  water. 
The  solution,  with  the  undissolved  lime, 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle; 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  as  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
the  preparation  to  be  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  ounces  of  lime  to  eight 
pints  of  water.  But  if  the  lime  be  in 
excess,  no  disadvantage  can  result;  the 
superfluous  portion  will,  in  that  case, 
simply  remain  undissolved. 

Lime-water  is  antacid,  tonic,  and  as- 
tringent. Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
•  f  milk,  which  completely  covers  its  of- 
fensive taste,  it  often  proves   an  excel- 


lent remedy  for  nausea  and  romiting 
dependent  on  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
It  may  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  i& 
some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  calcu- 
lous affections  attended  with  a  super- 
abundant secretion  of  uric  acid.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  often  used  as  a  wash  in  por- 
rif/o  and  similar  affections,  and  as  an 
application  to  foul  ulcers. 

Liquor  Morg-agni.  See  Morgagni, 
Liquor. 

Li'quor  Po-tas'sse  Ar-se-ni 'tis.* 
("Liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potash.")  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Dub. 
Ph.)  for  the  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  which 
see. 

Li'quor  Sau'g'ul-nis.*  ("Liquor 
of  the  Blood.")  The  colorless  fluid 
which  holds  the  globules  of  the  blood 
in  suspension  during  life. 

Li'quor  Sil'i-cum.*  ("Liquor  of 
Flints.")     See  Glass,  Soluble. 

Li-quo 'res,*  the  plural  of  Liquor, 
which  see. 

Liquorice,  lik'or-iss.  [Liquiri'tia.] 
See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Lir-I-o-deu'dron.*  [From  \zipiov,  a 
"lily," a  "  tulip"  (?)  and  bkvhpov,  a  "tree."] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Polyan- 
clria,  natural  order  Jfagnoliaceee.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  Lirioden' dron  tulipif  era. 

Lisu'iug*.  A  species  of  psellismus,  or 
defective  enunciation,  commonly  called 
speaking  through  the  teeth,  and  pro- 
duced by  an  abnormal  length  of  tongue, 
or  by  affectation. 

Lith'a-g-ogue.  [Lithago'gus; 

from  Ai0o£,  a  u  stone,"  and  ayio,  to  "carry 
off,"  to  "expel."]  Having  power  to  ex- 
pel calculi  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Lith'arge.  [Liithar'g-yrum,  Lith- 
ar'gyrus;  from  \iOog,  a  "stone,"  and 
apyvpos,  "  silver ;"  so  named  from  its 
being  obtained  from  an  ore  (or  stone) 
containing  lead  and  silver.]  An  oxide 
of  lead  imperfectly  vitrified. 

Lith'ate.  [Li'thas,  atis.]  A  com- 
bination of  lithic  acid  with  a  base. 
See  Urate. 

Lith-ec'ta-sy.  [Litheeta'sia:  from 
\iOog,  a  "stone,"  and  tKrdvoi,  to  "extend."] 
The  operation  of  removing  calculi  of 
moderate  size  through  the  urethra,  by 
first  extending  or  dilating  it. 

Lith'i-a.;:  [From  XiOog,  a  "stone."] 
The  protoxide  of  lithium,  an  alkali  dis- 
covered in  1818. 

Litli  ia.       [From    the    same.]     Th« 
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name  of  a  genus  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosol- 
ogy, comprising  the  different  species  of 
urinary  calculus.     See  Lithiasis. 

Lith'i-re  Car-bo 'nas.*  ("  Carbon- 
ate of  Lithia.")  A  white  powder  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  18H0.  It  is  recommended  as  a  rem- 
edy in  calculous  diseases. 

IA-tnia-sis.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
formation  of  stone,  or  urinary  calculus. 
Also,  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which 
small  hard  tumors  grow  upon  their  mar- 
gins. 

Litli'ic.  [Uth'icos;  from  the  same.] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  calculi 
and  urine.     See  Uric. 

Iiitli'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  Medi- 
cines which  counteract  the  predisposition 
to  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions 
in  the  urinary  organs. 

Liith'i-um.*  The  metallic  base  of 
lithia. 

ILitli-o-ce-iio'sis.*  [From  \iQog,  a 
" stone."  and  Kwiocrig,  an  "evacuation/'] 
The  removal  or  extraction  of  the  frag- 
ments of  a  calculus  broken  in  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotrity. 

Iiitli-o-^e-not'i-cus.**  Belonging  to 
lithocenoftin. 

Litti'o-clast,  or  Uth'o-claste. 
[From  YSog,  a  "stone,"  and  /cAaaraa>,  to 
" break."]  An  instrument  introduced 
through  the  urethra  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  calculi  to  small  fragments  in 
the  bladder. 

Litli-o-dec-ta'si-a.*  [From  \i9o;,  a 
"stone,"  bdog,  a  "passage,"  or  "way," 
and  ZxTamg,  an  " extension."]  The  same 
as  Lithectasy,  which  see. 

Iii-tlio'des.*  [From  \i0o;,  a  "  stone."] 
Full  of  calculi;  of  the  nature  of  calculi. 

l»itli-©-cli-a'li-a,*  or  Iiith-o-di-al'- 
y-sis.*  [From  \idog,  a  "stone,"  and 
biaXv'ji,  to  "  dissolve."]  A  dissolving  of 
stone  or  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

Ijith-o-dysp-noe'a.*  [From  \iQog,  a 
"  stone,"  and  tvcnrvoia,  "  difficult  breath- 
ing."] Calculous  dyspnoea,  or  difficult 
breathing  caused  by  calcareous  concre- 
tions in  the  lungs  or  other  air-passages. 
Liithcecius,*  lith-e'she-us.  [From 
XlOo;,  a  "stone,"  and  oIko;,  a  "habita- 
tion."]    Growing  upon  stones. 

Uiti-o-fel-li'iius.*  [From  \i6og,  a 
"stone,"  and/eJ,  the  "bile."]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  gall-stone  or  biliary  calculus. 
See  Chololithic. 

Litti-o-gen'e-sy.   [Ldthogrene'sia ; 
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from  \t9og,  a  "stone,"  and  yawtj,  "gene- 
ration."] The  science  which  treats  of 
the  origin  and  formation  of  minerals. 

Lii-thog-'ra-phy.  [Lithogra  pliia; 
from  XiOog,  a  ".-tone,"  and  yp&pa>,  to  "en- 
grave," or  to  "write."]  Engraving  on 
stone.  The  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  from  drawings  made 
on  calcareous  stone. 

Idth'oid.  [liittioi'des;  from  Xidog, 
a  "stone,"  and  eidog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling stone. 

U-tliol'o-gy.  [Liitliolo'gia ;  from 
\Wog,  a  "  stone,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  stones ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  or  properties  of 
stones,  or  of  calculi. 

Iiitlt-o-me'tra.*  [From  \idog,  a 
"stone,"  and  p-nrpa,  the  "womb."]  A 
term  for  ossification  of  the  uterus. 

Lithontriptic.     See  Lithotriptic. 

Ia-thopfi'i-lus.*  [From  \iBo;,  a 
"stone,"  and  0<Aia>,  to  "love."]  Growing 
upon  rocks  or  stony  places. 

Idtb'o-pbyte.  [Uttiopli'yton ; 
from  \i0og,  a  "stone,"  and  (bvrov,  a 
"plant."]  Certain  productions  having 
the  qualities  both  of  stone  and  plant,  as 
corals;  also,  Polypi  that  have  an  inte- 
rior stony  axis. 

IjiHi-o-sco'pI-um.*"  [From  \iBog%  a 
"  stone,"  and  okottcoj,  to  "  examine."] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  size 
and  form  of  a  calculus ;  a  lith'oscope. 

Uth-o-sper'nius.*  [From  \CBog,  a 
"  stone,"  and  (rrippia,  a  "  seed."]  Having 
fruit  hard  and  like  stones :  lithospermous. 

Li-iliot'o-my.  [Uthoto'mia; 

from  \idog,  a  "  stone,"  and  reputo,  to 
"cut."]  (Fr.  Taille,  tal.)  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  into  the  bladder  to  with- 
draw a  stone  or  calculus  :  cystotomy. 

Liitli-o-tre'sis.*  [From  \iBog,  a 
"stone,"  and  Tpijmg,  a  "perforation."] 
The  same,  nearly,  as  Lithotrity. 

L.ith  o-trip-sy.  [I,ithotrip'sia; 
from  \i0og,  a  "  stone,"  and  rpi&o,  to  "wear 
by  friction."]  The  operation  of  rubbing 
down  calculi  in  the  bladder  by  means 
of  a  lithotriptor. 

Uth-o-trip'tic.  [Littiotrip'ticus ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  medicines 
that  tend  to  counteract  the  formation  of 
calculi. 

Litlt-o-trip'tor,  ©'«#.*  [From  the 
same.]  An  instrument  for  crushing  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder  into  fragments  so 
minute  that  they  maV  piss  the  urethra. 
Lii-thol'rl-tor,  o'n>.*  [From  \iBog,  a 
"stone,"  and  te'ro,  tri'tum,  to  "rub,"  to 
|  "break."]     The  same  as  Lithotriptor. 
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Ll-thot'ri-ty.  [From  the  same.] 
The  operation  of  breaking  a  stone  or 
calculus  in  pieces  by  means  of  the  litho- 
claste. 

Li-thox'y-lum.*  [From  \idog,  a 
"  stone,"  and  \v\oi),  "  wood."]  Fossil,  or 
petrified,  wood. 

Lith-u-resis.*  [From  \i6og,  a 
"stone,"  and  ovpov,  the  "urine."]  The 
passing  of  small  calculi  with  the  urine. 

Lith-u-ror-rhoe'a.  *  [From  \i%sf  a 
"stone,"  ovpov,  the  "urine,"  and  peoo,  to 
"flow."]     Calculous  diabetes. 

Lit Urns,  or  Lac'mus.*  A  test,  of 
a  bluish  color,  obtained  from  the  Oroton 
tinctorium  and  the  Lichen  ruceella. 

Lit'mus  Pa'per  is  prepared  by  digest- 
ing powdered  litmus  in  water,  and  paint- 
ing with  it  white  paper  which  is  free 
from  alum. 

Litra.     The  same  as  Libra. 

Litre,  le'ter  or  letR.  A  French 
measure,  equal  to  61.028  English  cubic 
inches,  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon. 

Lit'to-ral.  [Littora  lis:  from  lit'- 
tus,  lit' ton's,  the  "shore."]  Applied  to 
plants  that  grow  on  the  banks  or  shores 
of  waters,  chiefly  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Written  also  Litoral. 

Liv'er.  [Lat.  Je'cur,  or  He'par; 
Gr.  flvap;  Fr.  Foie,  fw&.j  The  gland 
whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  immediately  below  the  dia- 
phragm, and  is  divided  into  three  lobes, 
the  right  lobe,  the  left  lobe,  and  the  in- 
ferior or  lesser  lobe,  also  called  the  Lobu- 
lus  Spifjelii.  The  liver  is  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body. 

Liver,  Inflammation  of  the.  See 
Hepatitis. 

Liver-  Wort.     See  Hepatic  A. 

Liver- Wort,  Iceland.  See  Ce- 
traria  Islandica. 

Li' vor,  o'r/tf.*  [From  U'veo,  to  "  grow 
black  and  blue."]  The  mark  of  a  blow; 
lividness. 

Lix,*  gen.  Li'cis.  Lye,  or  water  im- 
pregnated with  the  alkali  of  wood-ashes. 

Lix-iv  I-al.  [Lixivia  lis.]  Be- 
to  a  lixivium. 

Lix-iv'i-at-ed.  [Lixivia' tus;  from 
lijciv'ium,  "lye."]  Having  undergone 
lixiviation. 

Lix-iv'i-a'tion.  [Lixivia'tio ; 

from  lixiv'ium,  "  lye."]  The  process  of 
dissolving  an  alkali  or  a  salt  in  water 
or  other  fluid,  to  form  a  lixivium. 

Lix-iv'i-um.*  [From  li.v,  "lye."] 
A  liquid  impregnated  with  an  alkali,  or 
a  salt  j  lye. 
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Lixiv'ium  Sap-o-na'ri-um.*    The 

Liquor  potassse,  or  solution  of  potash. 

Load'stone.  [Mag'nes.]  A  species 
of  iron  ore  which  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  attracting  iron  and  of  turning 
towards  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth 
when  freely  suspended. 

Loasaceae,*  lo-a-sa'she-e.  [From 
Loasa,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  America. 

Lo'bate.  [Loba'tus;  from  lo'bus,  a 
"lobe."]  Lobed.  Having  lobes,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  leaves,  tumors,  etc. 

Lobe.  [Lat.  Lo'bus:  Gr.  \o66$.] 
Applied  to  parts  of  certain  viscera,  more 
or  less  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  ear.  In  Bot- 
any, any  division,  or  projecting  part,  of 
an  organ,  especially  a  rounded  one. 

Lobed.     See  Lobatus. 

Lo-be'li-a.*  [From  Lo'bel,  a  bot- 
anist.] A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  natural  order  Lobeliacese. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the 
herb  of  Lobelia  injlata.  Lobelia  is  emetic, 
and  in  small  doses  diaphoietic  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

Lobe'lia  In-fla'ta.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  Indian  To- 
bacco. 

Lobeliacese,*  lo-be-le-a'she-c.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  many  warm  and  temperate  regions. 
It  includes  the  Lobelia  injlata,  a  power- 
ful emetic,  and  several  poisonous  plants. 

Lo-be-11-a'eeous.  [Lobelia'eeus.] 
Ptesembling  the  lobelia. 

Lob'e-lin.  [Lobeli'na.]  The  active, 
volatile,  organic  base  obtained  from  Lo- 
belia injlata,  by  macerating  the  herb  in 
alcohol,  previously  prepared  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  powdered  caustic  lime. 

Lo-bi'o-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  lo'bus, 
a  "lobe."]  Applied  to  the  small  seg- 
ments at  the  edges  of  the  tlialh-s  of 
lichens,  when  their  form  approaches  that 
of  leaves. 

Lob'u-lar.  [Lobular  is;  from 
lob'ulus,  a  "lobule."]  Belonging  to  a 
lobule ;   shaped  like  a  lobe  or  lobule. 

Lob'u-late.  [From  the  same  ]  Bear- 
ing or  having  small  lobes.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Lob'u-lv?the  plural  of  Lobulus. 

Lob'uli  Tes'tis.*  ("Lobules  of  the 
Testicle.")  The  lobules  formed  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  tubuli  seminijeri  of 
the  testis. 

Lob'u-lus,*  plural  Lob'u-li.  [Di- 
minutive of  lo'bus,  a  "lobe."]    A  lob'ule. 
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Lob'n-lns  Ac-ces-so'rI-iis.*  L.ob'- 
ulus  A-iioii'y-iim*.;:  or  Lob'ulus 
«!■■<  tm'iwm"  A  small  lobe  on  the  un- 
der-surface  of  the  liver,  forming  the  ante- 
rior- point  of  the  right  lobe:  otherwise 
that  space  of  the  great  lobe  between  the 
fouia  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  gall-blad- 
der, extending  to  the  anterior  margin. 

Lob'ulus  Cau-da'tus.*  A  tail-like 
process  of  the  liver,  stretching  down- 
ward from  the  middle  of  the  great  right 
lobe  to  the  Lobnlus  Spif/elii. 

Lob  ul us  Spi-ge'II-i.*  ("Lobule 
of  Spigelius.")  The  inferior,  or  small- 
est, lol3e  of  the  liver,  first  particularly 
described  by  Spigelius. 

Lio'ca,*  gen.  Li©-co'rum,  the  plural 
of  Locus. 

IiO'cal.  [IiOca'lis;  from  lo'cus,  a 
" place."]  Belonging  to  a  place  or  part; 
limited  to  a  particular  place.  See  Topical. 

IjO-ca'les.*  [Plural  of  loca'lis, 
"local."]  Local  diseases.  Applied  to  a 
cla-s  of  Cullen's  Xosology. 

LiO-cel'late.  [From  locel'lus,  a  "lit- 
tle cell."]     Having  secondary  cells. 

Loch.     See  Lixctus. 

IiO-elii'a.-  or  I^o'-ehi-a,  otrnmJ* 
[Gr.  \o\tia  or  \6\ia,  from  \o\6g,  a  "lying 
in."  or  "  confinement ,"  also  the  discharge 
after  childbirth.]  (Fr.  Suites  de  Conches, 
swet  deh  koosh.)  The  serous  discharge 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  after  de- 
livery: the  cleansings. 

;Lo-elii-©p'y-ra.*  [From  \oxuog, 
"pertaining  to  childbed."  and  wvp,  a 
"fever."]     Puerperal  or  childbed  fever. 

Lo-elii-or-rlia^i-a.*     [From  \o\ua, 
or  \6\ia,  the  discharge  after  childbirth,  j 
and  pfiywut,  to  "burst  forth."]     An  ex- 
cessive flow  of  the  lochia. 

Li©-€lii-or-rlioe'a.-;-  [From  Xo^ra, 
or  \6\,ia,  "childbirth,"  the  "lochia,"  and 
pko,  to  "flow."]  A  more  than  natural  dis- 
charge of  the  lochia. 

IiO-€hi-os'clie-sis.*  [From  \o\eta, 
"childbirth,"  and  axkms,  "holding,"  or 
"retention."]  Retention  or  stoppage  of 
the  lochia. 

L<o€li-o-cac-o-col'pi-a.:|:  [From 

XaXkf  "confinement,"  Ka<6g,  "evil/'  and 
Kd\-rog,  a  "  sinus."]  Puerperal  putridity 
or  disease  of  the  vulva. 

I,o-eli-o-clo-elii'niii.*  [From  \o\6g, 
"confinement,"  and  co\uoy,  a  "recepta- 
cle."]    A  lying-in  hospital. 

L/Ocli-o-me-tri'tis,  idii.*  [From 
\o\6g,  " confinement,"  and  metri'tis,  "in- 
flammation of  the  womb."]  Puerperal 
metriti*. 

L,o<eh-o-per-I-to-iii'tis,     ii/t>,*     or 
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Lrf*eli-o-pe>-I-to-iie-i'tis.*  [From  Ao- 
\6g,  "confinement,"  and  jim'toni'ti*.]  In- 
flammation of  the  peritonaenm  in  childbed. 

Lo-chop'y-ra. -  [From  \o\6g,  "con- 
finement." and  nvp,  a  "fever."]  Puer- 
peral fever. 

Lioch-o-ty'phus.*  [From  \o\6g, 
"confinement,"  and  rvipo;,  "stupor."] 
Contagious  puerperal  fever;  puerperal 
typhus. 

Ix>'£i,*  gen.  Lo-co'rum,  the  plural 
of  Locus,  which  see. 

Lock  Hos'pl-tal.  A  general  name, 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Locked  Jaw.     See  Tetanus. 

LfO-oo-iiio'tion.  [Locomo'tio, 

o'nis;  from  lo'cus,  a  "place,"  and  mo'reo, 
mo' tarn,  to  "move."]  The  act  or  power 
of  moving  from  place  to  place. 

Loc'u-la-iiieiit.  [Loculamen'- 

tiim;  from  loc'ulusi  a  "cell,"  "box/'  or 
"case."]     A  cell  of  an  ovary. 

IiOC-u-lam-eii-to'sus.*  [From  locu- 
lamen'tum.]  Having  loculaments,  or  cells. 

IiOc'u-lar.  [Liocula'ris ;  from  loc'- 
ulus,  a  "box,"  or  "case."]  Divided  into 
cells  or  cavities;  pertaining  to  a  cell. 

LiOC-u-la'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  loculi:  loculate. 

L*>c'u-li,";|-  the  plural  of  Loculus. 

JL.oc-u-11-ci'dal.  [Loculici'dus; 
from  loc'ulus,  a  "cell,"  or  "  box,"  and 
ex' do,  to  "cut,"  to  "cut  through."] 
Opening  or  breaking  directly  into  the 
back  of  a  cell. 

Loc'u-lus,*  plural  IiOc'u-li.  [Dimi- 
nutive of  lo'cus.  a  "place."]  A  locule:  a 
name  for  a  cell  of  the  ovary  (or  anther)  of 
a  plant;  also  applied  to  any  small  cavity. 

LiO'cus,*  gen.  Lo'ci,  plural  L«o'ci  and 
IiO'ea.     A  place:  a  topic. 

Locus  Xi'ger.*  ("Black  Place.") 
A  quantity  of  dark-colored  matter  in  the 
centre  of  the  Crura  cerebri,  or  limbs  of 
the  brain. 

Ii©-cws'ta.*  A  spikelet  or  flower- 
cluster  of  grasses. 

Lflemia.     See  Loimta. 

Loemology.     See  Loimology. 

Log'wood.  The  wood  of  the  Hxma- 
tox*ylon  Oampeck ia'n urn. 

Lo'hoch.  The  same  as  Looch.  See 
Eclegma. 

Loi'mi-a.*  [From  \oip6g,  the  "plague."] 
The  plague,  or  other  epidemic  disease. 

Loi'mic.  [Loi'micus;  from  the 
same.]  Belonging  to  the  plague,  or  to 
epidemic  disease. 

IiOi-mo'des.*  [From  the  same.] 
Like  the  plague;  pestilential. 
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IiOi-mog'ra-phy.  [Loimo^ra'- 
phia;  from  Aot/^  the  "plague,"  and 
ypafia),  to  "write."]  A  description,  or 
history,  of  the  plague. 

Loi-iiio-i  <les.  [From  Ao<^<%,  the 
" plague,"  and  a<5of,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling the  pestis,  or  plague:  loi'moid. 

Loi-mol'o-gy.  [Iioimolo'gia; 

from  \oip6^,  the  "plague,"  and  Adyoj,  a 
"discourse/']  A  treatise  on  the  plague; 
the  science  of  the  plague  or  pestilential 
diseases. 

Loi-moph-thal'ini-a.*  [From  Aot- 
ftoj,  the  "plague,"  and  ophthal'mia.~\ 
Contagious  ophthalmia. 

Loi-mop'y-ra.*  [From  \oip.6g,  the 
"plague,"  and  -nvp,  a  "fever."]  Pesti- 
lential fever. 

Loins.     See  Lumbi. 

Loni-a-to-car'pus.*  [From  Aw^ct,  a 
"fringe,"  or  "border,"  and  Kapnog, 
"fruit."]  Having  flattened  fruit  with  a 
thick  border. 

LiOHi-a-to-phyTlus.*  [From  \'2ua, 
a  "fringe,"  or  "border,"  and  (pvXXov,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  the  borders  of  the  leaf 
different  from  the  rest:  loniatophyHous. 

Lombes,  16Mb.  The  French  term  for 
"loins."     See  Lumbi. 

Lo'iiient.  [Lomen'tnm.]         A 

jointed  legume  or  pod,  resembling  a 
legume  divided  transversely  into  two  or 
more  joints. 

LiQ-men-ta'ceous.  [Lomonia  ■ 

ceus.]  Bearing  or  resembling  a  loment. 

liOn-eho-pnyTlus.*  [From  ^oyxn, 
a  "lance,"  and  (LvWov,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing very  long  leaves,  linear  and  slightly 
lanceolated. 

Lon-gev'i-ty.  [From      lon'gus, 

"long,"  and  se'vum,  "age."]  The  pro- 
longation of  life  to  an  advanced  period. 

Loii-gi-brac-te-a'tus.*  [From  lon'- 
gus, "long,"  and  brae' tea,  a  "floral  leaf."] 
Having  long  bracts. 

Lon-gi-ear'pus.*  [From  Ion' ejus, 
"long,"  and  Kap-no^,  "fruit."]  Having 
very  long  fruit. 

Loii-gl-cau-da'tus,*  or  Lon-gi- 
cau'diis.::  [From  lon'gus,  "long/'  and 
can' da,  a  "tail."]     Having  a  long  tail. 

L.on-gi-cau'lis.*  [From  lon'gus, 
"long,"  and  cau'lis,  a" "stem."]  Hav- 
ing a  long  stem. 

LiOn-g'i-col'lis."*  [From  lon'gus, 
"long,"  and  col'lum,  a  "neck."]  Ap- 
plied to  mosses  that  have  urns  in  the 
form  of  a  very  elongated  pear. 

Longing.  The  peculiar,  and  often 
capricious,  desires  of  females  during 
pregnancy. 


IiOn-gi-pen'nes,:;:  or  Lon-gi-peii'- 

nates.  [From  lon'gus,  "long,"  and pen'- 
na,  a  "wing."]  A  family  of  swimming 
birds,  comprising  those  in  which  the 
wings  reach  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  tail; 
as  the  tropic  bird,  the  albatross,  etc. 
They  are  all  denizens  of  the  high  seas5 
and,  from  their  powers  of  flight,  are  met 
with  in  various  latitudes. 

Lon-gis'si-mns.*  [Superlative  de- 
gree of  lon'gus,  "long."]  The  longest. 
Applied  as  a  name  to  certain  muscles. 

Loxgis'simus  Dorsi.*  ("  The  Longest 
[Muscle]  of  the  Back.")  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and 
is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae;  it 
serves  to  keep  the  body  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. 

Longis'simtjs  Oc'uli.*  ("The  Long- 
est [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.")  Another  name 
for  the  ohliqmi8  superior. 

Lon'gi-tude.  [JLongitn'do,  darns; 
from  lon'gus,  "long."]  Originally, 
"length."  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly 
body  is  its  distance  from  the  vernal 
equinox,  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic.  The 
longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  the 
number  of  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  mea- 
sured on  a  parallel  of  latitude  between 
the  place  and  some  conventional  fixed 
meridian,  as  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washing- 
ton, etc.,  from  which  the  measurements  are 
made  east  and  west  to  the  180th  degree. 

Lon-gi-tu  di-nal.  [Longitndi- 

na'lis;  from  longifu'clo,  "length,"  or 
"longitude."]  Belonging  to  longitude, 
or  length. 

JLongitu'dinal  Si'nns.  A  triangu- 
lar canal  within  the  skull,  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  Falx  cerebri. 

Longitu'dinal  Si'nns,  In-fe'ri-or. 
A  vein  running  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  Falx  ee>  ebri. 

Lon-go-phyl'Ius.*  [From  lon'gus, 
"long,"  and  (piXXov,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
very  long  leaves. 

Long-sightedness.  See  Presbvopia. 

Lon'gus.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
"long."     See  next  article. 

Lon'gus  Colli.*  ("  The  Long  [Mus- 
cle] of  the  Neck :"  Fr.  Long  du  Cou, 
16ng  dii  koo.)  A  long  muscle  at  the 
back  of  the  oesophagus:  it  supports  and 
bends  the  neck. 

Looeh,  lok.  A  French  term  for 
Eclegma.  which  see. 

Lo'ra.*  [From  lo'rum,  a  "leathern 
thong."]  Applied  to  the  caulescent  and 
aphyllous  part  of  filamentous  lichens 
and  Conferrse. 
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Ijoranthaceie,*  lo-ran-tha'she-e. 
[From  Loran'tkn;  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  mostly  found  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  Asia  and  America.  It  in- 
cludes the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak  (  Vifcum 
album),  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  Druidical  religion. 

Lor-<lo  ina.  Wtfi:*  [From  Ao/x?wo,  to 
"bend  forwards  or  inwards.'']  A  pro- 
jection or  protuberance  forwards,  the 
product  or  effect  of  lordosis. 

Lor-do'sis.  •  [From  the  game.]  An 
incurvation  forwards ;  recurvation. 

l,o-ri'ea.*  Literally,  a  -'coat of  mail." 
A  kind  of  lute  with  which  vessels  are 
coated  before  they  are  put  on  the  fire. 

Ijor'I-cate.  [Liorica'tus :    from 

lori'ca,  a  "coat  of  mail."]  Having  a 
coat  of  mail :  mailed.  Applied  to  certain 
plants  and  insects. 

I.or-1-ca'tion.  [LiOrica'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  Application  of  a  lute 
of  clay,  or  other  substance,  to  vessels 
exposed  to  the  fire. 


L.or-1-fo'lI-us. 


[From     lo' 


a 


"leathern  thong,"  and  fo' Hum,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  long  leaves,  like  thongs. 

IiOr'u-luni.-  [Diminutive  of  lo' rum, 
a  "leathern  thong."]  Applied  to  the 
thaUus  of  filamentous  or  ramose  lichens. 

Liot.  =  Lo'tio*     "A  lotion." 

Lotion.  [Ix>'tio,  o 'nis;  from  la'vo, 
lam' turn  or  lo'tum,  to  "wash."]  A  medi- 
cated fluid  used  as  an  external  application 
to  a  wound,  bruise,  sore,  or  swelling. 

I^o'vi's  Beads.  Specific  Gravity 
Beads.  Hollow  globes  of  glass,  each  of 
which  is  a  small  hydrometer,  sinking  or 
rising,  according  as  the  liquid  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  lighter  or  heavier  than 
the  standard.  They  are  useful  in  making 
test-acids. 

Low  Spirits.  See  Alusia,  and 
Hypochondriasis. 

L.o-we  ri  Tu-ber'cu-liim.*  ("Tu- 
bercle of  Lower.")  A  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Lox'st  Bark.  The  Cinchona  pallida, 
or  pale  Peruvian  bark. 

l/ox-an-the'rus.*  [From    \o^, 

"oblique,"  and  d-jO-ipo*,  an  "anther."] 
Having  oblique  anthers. 

Lox-ar'thron, ;  l*>x-ar'tnrum,;: 
Lox-ar 'tnrus.*  [From A^>,  " oblique.'" 
and  apSpov,  a  "joint."]  The  abnormal  di- 
rection of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by 
spastn  nor  luxation,  as  in  the  varieties  of 
Talipes,  or  club-foot. 

Lox'i<i.;;  [From  Ao£ds-,  "oblique."] 
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Wry-neck,  a  distortion  of  the  head 
towards  one  side. 

Liox-o-v.v-e'sis.*  [From  Ao£<*s,  "ob- 
lique." and  Kvnais,  "pregnancy."]  An 
oblique  position  of  the  gravid  uterus. 

Liox-oph-thal' 1110s, :f:  or  l/ox-oph- 
tliuliiiiis.  [From    \o{6g,    "oblique," 

and  d^OaXfiog,  an  "eye."]  Having  oblique 
or  squinting  eyes. 

liox-ot'o-nie,*  Liox-o-to'mi-a.* 
[From  Ao£of,  "oblique,"  and  rt/i  gj,  to 
"cut."]  An  oblique  section  or  cutting: 
applied  to  a  peculiar  method  of  amputa- 
tion: loxot'omy. 

Lu'bri-cat-iiig.  [L.u'bricans; 

from  lu'brico,  lubrica'tum,  to  "make 
slippery."]  Literally,  "making  slip- 
pery," or  making  smooth.  Applied  to 
medicines  which  by  their  lubricating 
effects  soothe  irritation  in  the  throat, 
fauces,  etc.  Also  an  epithet  of  the  syno- 
vial fluid. 

LiU-bric/I-ty.  [Lubric/itas,  n't  is; 
from  the  same.]  The  quality  of  slipperi- 
ness,  or  of  lubricating. 

Iai'cicl  In'ter-val.  An  interval  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  during 
which  the  mind  is  clear,  and  the  patient 
capable  of  judging  like  other  men. 

Lu-cif'u-gus.;i:  [From  lu.r,  lu'cis, 
"light,"  and fu'gio,  to  "fly."]  Shunning 
the  light:  lucif'ugous. 

liii-ci-noc'tis.*  [From  lux,  "light/' 
and  nox,  "night.'.*]  Applied  to  plants 
to  which  night  seems  like  day,  inas- 
much as  they  open  their  leaves  by  night 
and  shut  them  during  the  day. 

L«ii'es.*  [From  \vu>,  to  "  melt  away."] 
A  plague,  or  pestilence. 

Iai'es   Ve-ne're-a.;:  ("Venereal 

Plague.")  The  true  venereal  disease. 
See  Svphilis. 

Lugol's'  So-lu'tions.  Preparations 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  of 
various  strengths,  employed  as  caustics, 
rubefacients,  and  stimulants. 

I'Um-ba'g'O.  g"'  in  is.'*  [From  lum'bns, 
the  "loins."]  A  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

Liimbalis.     See  Lumbar. 

Lumbar.  [Liumba'ris:  from  lum'- 
bus,  the  "loins."]  Belonging  to  the 
loins. 

J,cisn  bar  Ab'scess.  An  abscess 
occurring  in  the  lumbar  region ;  called 
also  Psoas  abscess. 

L.um'bi,;::  gen.  Lum-bo'riim.  [The 
plural  of  Iaim'bus.]  (Fr.  Lombes,  16Mb.) 
The  loins,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  between  the  base  of  the 
chest  and  the  pelvis,  and  comprising  por- 
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tions  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  the  latissi- 
mun  dorsi,  the  quadratic  lumborum,  and 
several  other  muscles. 

Ijiini'biri-4>al.  (Xumbrica'lis, 

plural  liUHibrica'les;  from  lumbti'cus, 
the  "earth-worni."]  Resembling  the 
earth-worm. 

iAim-brl-ca'les.*  The  name  of  four 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot,  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  earth- 
worm. 

Lumbricodes.     See  Lumbricoides. 

Iiiim-bri-co-i'cles.*  [From  lumbri'- 
cm,  the  "  earth-worm,"  also  the  long 
round  worm  found  in  the  intestines, 
and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Resembling  the 
hunbricus;  lumbricoid. 

L«uni-bri'cais.*  The  common  earth- 
worm ;  also,  the  long  round  worm  found 
in  the  intestines  of  man. 

Lumbri'cas  Ter-res'tris.*  The 
earth-worm. 

liumbus.     See  Lumbi. 

Lu'ini-nous.  (Xumino'siis;  from 
hi' men,  lu'  minis,  "  light."]  Emitting 
light;  shining;  full  of  light. 

Luna.*  (Fr.  Lane,  liin.)  The  moon; 
also  the  alchemical  name  of  silver. 

Iiii'iut-cy*  [From  lu'na,  the  "  moon ;" 
from  its  supposed  influence.]  Insanity, 
but  specially  that  in  which  there  are 
lucid  intervals.     See  Insanity. 

Lu'nar.  [JLima'ris :  from  lu'na, 
the  "moon,"  also  the  "goddess  Diana."] 
Pertaining  to  the  moon,  and,  hence,  to 
silver  (of  which  the  moon  was  the  alche- 
mical symbol).  Applied  to  a  bone  of 
the  carpus,  from  its  shape. 

Liu'nar  Caus'lie.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  {Nltras  argenti) :  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  useful  of  all  caustic  ap- 
plications. It  also  forms  the  principal 
ingredient  of  indelible  ink. 

L.u-nar-i-f©'li-ws.;;:  [From  luna'ris, 
" lunar,"  and  fof Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
orbicular  leaves. 

Lji'nate.  [Liina'tiis :  from  lu'na, 
the  "moon."]  Crescent-shaped,  or  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  half-moon. 

r.u  na- tic.  [Iiiinat'iciis ;  from  lu'- 
na, the  "moon."]  Pertaining  to,  or  af- 
fected with,  lunacy. 

laincs,  liin.  [The  plural  of  lune, 
"moon,"  or  "month."]  A  French  term 
for  the  Menses,  which  see. 

Lungs.  [Lat.  Pul'mo,  mo' nis;  Fr. 
Poumons,  poo'm6NG'.]  The  organs  of 
respiration,  occupying  the  thorax,  or 
chest. 

liti'mi-lar.  orliU'nu-late.  [Lr.nu- 
la'ris,  or  liUiiiiJatus;  from  lunula. 
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a  "lunule."]  Belonging  to  a  little  half- 
moon,  or  crescent. 

Lu'nnle.  [JLu'nula;  diminutive  of 
lu'na,  the  "moon."]  The  crescentie 
white  mark  near  the  root  of  the  nails  of 
certain  fingers. 

iLii'pI-a.*  [From  Xwriw,  to  "molest"? ] 
A  malignant,  corroding,  and  fatal  ulcer. 
(See  Lupus.)  Sometimes  applied  to- a 
soft,  spongy,  fungous  tumor  in  the  knee 
and  elbow  joints;  also,  to  a  species  of  wen. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Tumor  es,  class  Lo- 
cales, of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

lai-pi-no'siis.*  [From  lupi'nus,  the 
"lupin."]  Having  lupins:  lupinose. 
Applied  to  a  disease  of  the  skin,  the  Por- 
rigo  lupinosa. 

lai'pu-liii,  or  Lu'pu-llne.  [Lupu- 
li'na.]  A  fine,  yellow  powder,  obtained 
from  the  hop,  or  floral  leaves  of  Humulus 
lupulus,  being  the  peculiar  principle  on 
which  its  virtues  depend. 

Lti'pu -li'na.*  Lupulin.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  yel- 
low powder  attached  to  the  strobiles  of 
the  Humulus  lupulus. 

I,ii'pu-lus.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  hops,  or  the  strobiles 
of  Humulus  lupulus. 

Iai'pus.*  (A  "Wolf;"  so  named  from 
its  destructiveness.)  A  corroding  disease 
like  cancer;  also,  the  disease  Noli  me 
tangerc,  and  other  slow  tubercular  affec- 
tions, especially  about  the  face. 

Lupus  Ex'e-dens.*  ("Corroding 
Lupus.")     The  same  as  Noli  me  Tan- 

GERE. 

JLns'ci-tas,  a'tis.%  [From  lus'cus, 
"blind  of  one  eye."]  An  affection  in 
which  an  eye  is  turned  to  one  or  other 
side,  as  in  strabismus,  the  other  being 
unaffected. 

Lu'stis  INa-tu'ra?.*  Literally,  a 
"  sport  or  freak  of  nature."  Another 
term  for  a  monstrosity,  or  Monster, 
which  see. 

Elite.  [From  lu'tum,  "clay;"  Fr.  Lut, 
liit.]  A  composition  for  closing  the  junc- 
tures of  vessels,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas  or  vapor  in  distillation. 

I.ux-il  tioii.  [IL«iixa'tio,  o'ms/  from 
lux'o,  luxa'tum,  to  "dislocate."]  A 
dislocation  of  a  bone.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Ectopise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

!Ly-caia'thro-py.  [I.ycantnro'pia; 
from  \vKog,  a  "wolf,"  and  avOpconog,  a 
"inan."]  A  species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  patient  believes  himself  to  be  a 
wolf. 

I^y-co-ma'nl-a.*       [From     \vkos,     a 
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"wolf,"    and    porta,     "madness."]     The 
same  as  Lycantbropy,  which  Bee. 

L.ycop<Kliacea%- li-ko-po\le-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  cryptogamic,   m 
like    plants,    which    abound    in     humid 
places  in   the    tropics.     It  includes    the 
Lycopodiitm,  a  violent  cathartic. 

I^y-co-po'dl-iuii.  ■  The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  sporules  of  the  Lyeopodium 
dotation,  and  of  other  species  of  Lyeo- 
podium. It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

r,yc  o-pus.;:  Bugle-weed.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia) name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  the  Lycopits   Virginieus. 

Ly-eo-rexi-a.:  [From  Avkoj.  a  "wolf," 
and  opefc,  "hunger."]  The  same  as  Bu- 
limia, which  see. 

L,ye.  |Xix,  L.i'eis.]  A  solution  of 
the  alkali  of  ashes  in  water. 

Lymph.  [Lympha;  from  Nvppj, 
a  goddess  presiding  over  fountains.] 
Primarily,  "  water."  Applied  to  the 
colorless,  transparent  liquid  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

L.ym  pha-<Ien.  eats*  [From  lym'pha, 
"lymph,"  an^  ****>  a  "gland."]  A  lym- 
phatic gland. 

I^ym-ptfta^deHni'ti^,  irfi*.*  [From 
lym'phadenJ]  Inflammation  of  a  lym- 
phatic gland. 

Lyni-phan-ge-i-tis,*  or  L.ym-pliaii- 
g-I-i'tis,  ic?t#.*  [From  lymphangi'on,  or 
lymphange'on,  a  "lymphatic  vessel."] 
Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

X^m-phan-g'e'on.*  The  same  as 
Lymphaxgiox,  which  see. 

I^ym-pliaai-gi-o-g-ra'plii-a.*  [From 
lymphangi'on}  a  "  lymphatic  vessel,"  and 
ypipto,  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

*  I^ym-phaxa-gi-o-lo'gi-a.*  [From 
lymphangi'on,  a  "lymphatic  vessel,"  and 
ioyog,  a  " discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

L5  m-I>tiaii-gi'oii,:;:  or  L>ym-plian- 
gi'uan.*  [From  lym'pha,  "water,"  or 
"lymph,"  and  dyyelov, '  a  "vessel."]  A 
term  for  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

L,ym-pliasi-£i-o-to  ma-a.*  [From 
lymphangi'on,  a  "  lymphatic  vessel,"  and 
Tspvoi,  to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

L.5Ti«-I>t»at'ic.  [Lyniphat'iciis ; 
from  lym'pha,  "  water,"  or  "  lymph."]  Ap- 
plied to  vessels  conveying  lymph,  forming 
with  the  lacteal  vessels  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem of  the  animal  economy.  Applied  in 
Botany  to  analogous  vessels  containing 
eap  or  watery  juices,  slightly  elaborated. 
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Ij.vmpliat'Sc  Glands  (or  Gan'fflf- 
011s  .     The  glands  of  the  absorbent  or 

lymphatic  system.      Also  called  CoNGLO- 

15  A  PE  (i  LANDS. 

Lymphatic  Sys'tom.  [Syslo'ma 
Lymphai  icum.j  A  collective  term, 
comprising  the  lymphatic  glands,  or 
ganglions,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Lymphatics,  or  Lymphatic  Yes'- 
sols.  [Lymphaiig-i'a,  or  Va'sa  Lym- 
phat'ica.]     See  Lymphatic. 

Lym-phen-tc-ri'tis,  left*.*  [From 
lym'pha,  "lymph,"  and  ent-eri'tis.~\  Serous 
enteritis. 

Lym-phcii-rys'ma,  mfis*  [From 
lym'pha,  "lymph,"  and  tvpona,  to  "di- 
late."] A  morbid  dilatation  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels. 

Ljm-pho'sis.-*  [From  lym'pha, 
"lymph."]  A  term  for  the  formation  or 
elaboration  of  lymph. 

Lymphotomia.     See  Lymphangio- 

TOMIA. 

Lyp-o-thym'i-a.*  [From  Xwrn,  "sad- 
ness," and  di'nog,  the  "mind/"]  Mental 
grief,  or  affliction. 

Ly'ra.*  [Gr.  Xi>pa,  a  "lyre."]  An  ap- 
pearance on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
Fornix  cerebri,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp; 
also  termed  Corpus psalloidcs.    See  Psal- 

LOIDKS. 

Ly'rate.  [Lyra'tns:  from  ly'ra,  a 
"lyre."]     Formed  like  a  lyre. 

Lyr-i-for'mis.*  [From  ly'ra,  a 
''Tyre/']  Formed  like  a  lyre,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Arabia  lyriforma. 

Lys-I-ma'chi-a?,*  the  plural  of  Lysi- 
mach'ia,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.     See  Primu- 

LACK.£. 

Lys'sa.*  [Gr.  Xt'-c-a,  "rage,"  or  "mad- 
ness."] A  term  for  rabies  ;  rage,  or  mad- 
ness. Usually  applied  to  Hydrophobia, 
which  see. 

Lys'sl-cns.*  Belonging  to  hydro- 
phobia :  hydrophobic. 

L$Vsin.  [Lyssi'na:  from  ly»'sa, 
"madness."]  A  term  for  the  zymotic 
principle  of  Jn/di-ophobia. 

Lys-so-i'des.*  [From  lye'sa,  "mad- 
ness," and  elcog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
rabies,  rage,  or  madness. 

Lythraceav^  lith-ra'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  found  in  Europe,  America, 
etc.  It  includes  Ly' thrum  Salica'ria, 
which  yields  an  astringent  medicine. 

Lyt'ta.*  [From  Xvrrdu,  to  "rage.  "J 
A  genus  of  insects. 

Lyt  ta  Ves-i-ca-to'ri-a.  •  The  blis- 
tering fly.     See  Canthahis. 
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M.  =  Manip'nlus,®  a  "handful;"  or, 
at  the  end  of  a  formula,  Mia'ce,*  "  mix  \" 
also,  Menau'rd,*  "by  measure;"  and 
Min'imum,*  a  "minim." 

Mac.  =  3fa'cera*     "Macerate." 

Mace.  A  thin,  flat,  membranous  sub- 
stance which  envelops  the  nutmeg.  See 
Macis,  and  Nutmeg. 

Mac-e-ra'tion.  [Maccra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ma'cero,  mac-era' turn,  to  "make  soft 
by  steeping."]  The  process  of  steeping 
or  infusing  a  substance  in  water,  with 
or  without  heat,  to  extract  its  virtues. 

Macies,*  ma'she-ez.  Wasting,  atro- 
phy, or  emaciation. 

Ma'cis.*  Mace.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  aril  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Myris'ticafra'yrans. 

Mac-ran' thus. *  [From  [xcucpog,  "long," 
or  "great,"  and  uvQog,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing large  flowers. 

Mac-ro-foi-o'sis,*  or  Mac-ro-M-©'- 
tcs,  e'lis*  [From  fxaxpog,  "long,"  or 
"great,"  and  ft'.og,  "life."]  Long  life; 
longevity. 

Mac-ro-M-ot ' ic.  [Macrobi©  t  'icus. ] 
Belonging  to  macrobiosis. 

Mac-ro-bl-ot'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  art  or  system  of  instructions  for 
attaining  long  life. 

Mac-r©-car'p«s.*  [From  fiaxpog, 
"long,"  or  "great,"  and  Kapnog,  "fruit."] 
Having  large  fruit :  macrocar'pous. 

Mac-ro-ce-pha'li-a.*  [From  naxpog, 
"long,"  or  " great,"  and  K£<pa\fi,  the 
"head."]  A  genus  of  organic  deviations 
characterized  by  excessive  size  of  the 
head. 

Mac-ro-ceph'a-lous.  [Macro- 

ceph'alus;  from  the  same.]  Having 
a  large  head. 

Mac  ro-cosm.  [Macrocos'mus : 
from  jxaxpog,  "long,"  or  "great,"  and 
Koa/xog,  a  "world."]  The  greater  world, 
as  distinguished  from  Microcosm,  the 
smaller,  or  man. 

Mac-ro-cos'ml-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
the  macrocosm. 

Mac-ro-me'15-a.*  [From  (xaxpog, 
"long,"  or  "great,"  and  n&og,  a  "mem- 
ber."] A  class  of  monsters  characterized 
by  excessive  development  of  some  mem- 
ber. 

Mac-ro-phyl'Ioiis.  [Macropnyl'- 
Ins;  from  fxaxpog,  "long,"  or  "great,"  and 
<pv\\oi>,  a  "leaf."]     Having  large  leaves. 

Mac-rop'i-per,  eris*    [From  (xaxpog, 


"long,"  or  " great," and  nsnEpt, " pepper."] 
The  Piper  longum. 

Ma-crop'ter-us.*  [From  naxpog, 
"long,"  or  ''great,"  and  tttepov, a  "wing."] 
Applied  to  seeds  having  wings  of  unusual 
length. 

Mac-ros-ce'li-a.*  [From  paKpog, 
"long,"  or  "great,"  and  crtcfoog,  a  "leg."] 
A  genus  of  organic  deviations  character- 
ized by  excessive  development  of  the 
legs. 

Mac-ro'si-a,*  orMac-ro'sis.*  [From 
paKpog,  "long,"  or  "great."]  Increase  of 
bulk,  or  length;  augmentation;  elon- 
gation. 

Macrosomatia,*  mak-ro-so-ma'- 
she-a.  [From  \iaKpog,  "  long,"  or  "  great," 
and  crater,  a  "body."]  Applied  to  mon^ 
sters  characterized  by  the  greatness  of 
the  entire  body. 

Mac-ro-sta'cfay-iis.*  [From  p\aKp6g, 
"long,"  or  "great,"  and  cT&xvg,  an  "ear 
of  corn."]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
long  and  thick  spikes,  or  ears. 

Mac-ro-sty'lus.*  [From  paKpog, 
"long,"  or  "  great,"  and  GTv\og,  a " style."] 
Having  a  very  long  style,  as  the  Cnicus 
macrostylus. 

Mac'u-la,*  plural  Mac'u-Ise.  Lite- 
rally, a  "spot,"  or  "stain."  Applied  to 
a  dark  spot  on  the  sun's  surface,  or  to  a 
permanent  spot  or  stain  on  some  part  of 
the  skin,  unconnected  with  disorder  of 
the  constitution. 

Macula  Matri'cis.*  ("Spot  of,  or 
from,  the  Mother.")     See  ISLevus  Ma- 

TERNUS. 

Mac'u-lse,*  the  plural  of  Macula, 
which  see. 

Mac'u-lar.  [Macula'ris.]  Belong- 
ing to  maculse  ;  resembling  maculse. 

Mac'u-late.  [Macula' tus.]  Having 
maculse. 

Mac-u-li-for'inis.*  [From  mac'ida, 
a  "  spot."]     Having  spots,  or  stains. 

Mac-u-lose',  or  Mac'u-lous.  [Mac- 
ulo'sus;  from  mac'ula,  a  "spot."] 
Full  of  spots  ;  spotted. 

Mart  a  r.     See  Mud  ar. 

Matt-a-ro'sis.*  [From  p:adap6g,"  bald."] 
Loss  of  hair,  particularly  of  the  eye- 
brows or  eyelashes. 

Matl'der.     The  Ruhia  tinctorum. 

Mad-e-fac'  tion.  [Madefac'tio, 

o'nis;  from  madefa'cio,  madefac'tum, 
to  "make  wet."]     The  act  of  wetting. 

Maujoun,     ma-joon',     written     also 
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Madjonnd.  An  intoxicating  prepa- 
ration composed  of  powdered  hemp  and 
honey,  and  used  by  the  Turks  and  Alge- 
rines. 

Madness.  See  Insanity,  Lunacy, 
and  Mama. 

Madness,  Canine.  See  Hydropho- 
bia. 

Mad 're- pore.  [Fr.  mad  re,  "speck- 
led," or  "spotted,"  and  pore,  a  "pore.'*] 
A  genus  of  corals,  or  zoophytes,  having 
stems  shaped  like  trees. 

Mag-el-lan'ic  Clouds.  [Named 
from  Jfagel'lan,  a  strait  not  very  far 
from  the  south  pole.]  Two  whitish  spots 
in  the  heavens,  near  the  south  pole, 
composed  of  nebulae,  or  clusters  of  fixed 
stars. 

Ma-gen'ta.  A  beautiful  crimson  dye 
obtained  from  aniline. 

Ma£'is-ter-y.  [From  magis'ter,  a 
"  master."]  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
almost  all  precipitates  supposed  to  be 
subtle  and  masterly  preparations. 

Ma-gis'tral.  [Magistra'Iis:  from 
mmps'ter,  a  "master."]  Applied,  to 
medicines  prescribed  for  the  occasion,  by 
a  competent  person,  in  distinction  from 
such  as  are  officinal,  or  kept  prepared  in 
the  shops.  As  the  latter  are  prepared 
according  to  a  certain  formula,  an  intelli- 
gent apprentice  is  generally  equal  to  the 
task ;  but  the  knowledge  of  a  master  is 
needed  to  give  directions  for  an  original 
preparation. 

Magr'ma,  SUis.*  [Gr.  fiayna,  "  any 
kneaded  mass."]  Dregs;  sediment;  a 
squeezed  mass  of  a  certain  consistence. 

Mag'nes,*  gen.  Mag-ne'tis.  The 
same  as  Magnet,  which  see. 

Mag'nes  Ar-sen-I-ca'lis.*  A  corro- 
sive preparation  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phur, white  arsenic,  and  common  anti- 
mony, mixed  by  fusion. 

Magnesia,*'  mag-ne'zhe-a.  [From 
Magne'sia,  a  district  of  Lydia.  where  the 
earth  was  originally  obtained.]  One  of 
the  primitive  alkaline  earths;  an  oxide 
of  magnesium. 

Mag*ne'sia  Us'ta.*  ("  Burnt  Magne- 
sia.")    Calcined  magnesia. 

Mag-ne'sise  (mag-ne'zhe-e)  Car-bo- 
nas.*  ("Carbonate  of  Magnesia.")  A 
white  substance,  occurring  in  powder  or 
pulverulent  masses,  wholly  dissolved  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Mag-ne'sia?  Snl  phas.*  ( "  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia.")  A  substance  occurring  in 
colorless  crystals,  which  slowly  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesia,  popularly  known  as  Epsom  salts,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  saline 
cathartics.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  a 
refrigerant  with  a  mild  and  safe  purga- 
tive. 

Magr-ne'sian.  [Magnesia'nns ; 

from  miigne'sia.']  Belonging  to  magnesia; 
containing  magnesia.  Applied  to  a  group 
of  rocks. 

Magnesium,*  mag-ne'zhe-um.  The 
metallic  base  of  magnesia. 

Magnet.  [Lat.  Mag'nes,  nefti&; 
Gr.  nayvqsx  Fr.  Ahnmit,  a'moN6',  or  Pierre 
d'Aimttnt. pe-eu'da^ruoN0'.]  Loadstone;  a 
native  oxide  of  iron  which  attracts  iron. 
(See  Loadstone.)  More  usually  applied, 
however,  to  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  to 
which  the  magnetic  property  has  been 
imparted. 

Mag-nefic.  [Magnet 'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  magnet. 

Mag-'net-ism.  [Magnetis'mns; 
from  paying,  a  u  magnet."]  The  property 
of  attraction,  or  repulsion,  possessed  by 
the  loadstone.  The  science  which  inves- 
tigates the  phenomena  presented  by 
natural  and  artificial  magnets,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  connected. 

Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Mes- 
merism. 

Mag-net-ol'o-gy.  [Magnetolo'gia; 
from  nayvris,  a  "magnet,"  and  Adyos,  a 
u discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  magnet 
and  magnetism ;  the  science  of  magnet- 
ism. 

Mag-net-om'e-ter.  [Magnetom'e- 
trum;  from  (iayvw,  a  "magnet,"  and 
liiTpov,  a  '*  measure."]  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  force  with  which  the 
magnet  attracts  iron  in  different  places. 

Mag-no '11-a.*  (Fr.  Magnolier,  mag,~ 
no'le-^'.)  A  Linna^an  genus  of  the 
class  Pohjandria,  natural  order  Mag- 
noUacete:  also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  Maguo'lia 
glau'oa,  Magno'liq  acumina'ta,  aud  May- 
no'Ua  iripetfala.  This  bark  is  a  mild 
aromatic  tonic,  and  has  been  employed 
with  success  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent 
fevers. 

Magnoliaeea?,*  mag-no-le-a'she-e, 
or  Mag-no'H-a?.*  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  Ame- 
rica and  Asia.  It  includes  the  Magnolia, 
the  Tulip-tree,  and  other  trees  of  great 
beauty.  Many  species  are  valuable  as 
tonics. 

Mag-no-li-a'eeous.  [Magnolia'- 
ceus.]     Resembling  the  Magnolia. 
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Mag-no'li-ae,*  the  plural  of  Mag- 
nolia, forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural    order  of  plants.     See    Magno- 

LIACEJE. 

Ma-hog'a-ny.  The  wood  of  the 
Swiete'nia  Mahay' oni,  or  Mahogany-tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  though  it  is  inferior. 

Main,  maN«.  The  French  term  for 
Hand,  which  see. 

Maize.  A  common  name  for  the  Zea 
may*,  or  Indian-corn  plant. 

Ma-jor-a'na.*  The  plant  marj oram ; 
also  spelled  Marjorana.  See  Origanum 
Vulgare. 

Majora'na  Sy-ri'a-ca.*  A  name 
for  the  Teu'crium  ma'rum,  or  Syrian  herb 
mastich. 

Mala.*  [Contraction  of  maxil'la, 
the  "  jaw"?]  The  prominent  part  of  the 
cheek,  or  cheek-ball. 

Malacia,*  ma-la'she-a.  [From  jia- 
\aic6g,  "effeminate."]  Literally,  "soft- 
ness," "luxury,"  or  "effeminacy."  De- 
praved or  fanciful  appetite,  as  in  chloro- 
sis, pregnancy,  etc.  So  called,  it  would 
seem,  because  effeminate  or  luxurious 
habits  often  create  capricious  desires. 

Mal-a-col'o-gry.  [From  fxaXaKia,  the 
Aristotelian  name  of  Mollusca,  and  \6yo$, 
a  "  discourse."]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  Mollusca,  which  Cuvier 
divided  into  six  classes,  Cephalop'oda, 
Pterop'oda,  Gasterop'  oda,  Aceph'ala, 
Brachiop'oda,  and  Cirrop'oda.  A  notice 
of  these  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective heads.     See  Mollusca. 

Mal-a-co'ma,  at**.*  [From  fiaXaxooj, 
to  "  soften."]  A  softening  of  a  part,  as 
of  the  brain,  kidneys,  bones,  etc. 

Mal-a-co-jfthyl'lus.*  [From  •  ^aXaKoq, 
"soft,"  and  (pvWov,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
leaves  soft  to  the  touch. 

Mal-a-co'sis.*  [From  paXa/coa),  to 
"soften."]      The  progress  of  malacoma. 

Mal-a-cos'te-on.*  [From  fiaXaKog, 
"soft,"  and  ocrriov,  a  "bone."]  Softness 
of  the  bones. 

Mal-a-co-zo-o-lo'g'i-a.*  [From  jiaXa- 
ko$,  "soft,"  fyoou,  an  "animal,"  and  Aoyo?, 
a  "  discourse."]     A  treatise  on  Mollusca. 

Mal-a-co-zo'on.*  [From  paXa/cos, 
"soft,"  and  (,mov,  an  "animal."]  The 
same  as  Molluscum. 

Mal-ac-tin'I-a.*  [From  fxaKaKoq, 
"soft,"  and  dtcriv,  a  "ray,"  "radius."] 
The    same    as   Acalcpha.     See    Acale- 

PHUS. 

Maladie,    maMaMe'.       The'    French 
term  for  Disease,  which  see. 
Maladie  du  Pays,  ma/la'de'  du  pa/e'. 
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A  common  French  term  for  Nostalgia. 

Ma-lag'ma,  atis*  [From  fiaXdaaco,  to 
"soften."]     See  Cataplasma. 

Malaise  (Fr.),  ma/lez',  or  ma'laz'. 
[From  mat,  "  ill,"  and  aise,  "  ease."]  Dis- 
comfort or  uneasiness. 

Ma-lam'  bo  Bark,  or  Matias  Bark. 
The  bark  of  a  tree  found  in  Colombia, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Malar.  [Mala'ris;  from  ma'la,  the 
"cheek."]    Belonging  to  the  cheek-bone. 

Ma-la'ri-a.*  [From  the  Italian  ma'la, 
"bad,"  and  a'ria,  "air."]  A  term  for 
marsh  miasmata,  or  infectious  effluvia 
from  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

Ma-la'ri-al,  or  Ma-la' rl-ous.  Be- 
longing to,  or  caused  by,  malaria. 

Mal'ate.  [Ma'las,  si'tis.]  A  combi- 
nation of  malic  acid  with  a  base. 

Male  Fern.  See  Aspidium  Filix  Mas. 

Malesherbiacese,*  mal-zer-be-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Malesherhia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

Mal-for-ma'tion.  A  deviation  from 
the  natural  or  proper  form  of  an  organ. 

Mal'ic.  [Mal'icus:  from  ma' I  urn, 
an  "  apple."]  Belonging  to  an  apple. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  apples,  and  other  fruits. 

Mal'ice  Pre-pense'.  [Fr.  malice, 
"ill  will,"  pre,  "before,"  and  penscr,  to 
"think."]  Premeditated  ill  will ;  in  legal 
phrase,  "malice  aforethought." 

Mal-i-for'mis.'<-  [From  ma'lum,  an 
"apple."]     Having  the  form  of  an  apple. 

Ma-lig-'nant.  [Malig-'nns;  from 
ma' las,  "evil."]  (Fr.  Malin,  m&xlaNG\) 
Applied  to  diseases  that  endanger  life, 
more  especially  to  such  as  are  charac- 
terized by  their  violence  or  atrocity,  so  to 
speak  (as  cancer,  the  plague,  etc.),  and 
by  their  rapid  progress  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

Malin.     See  Malignant. 

Ma-lin'ger-er.  [From  the  French 
Malingre,  "  sickly."]  One  who  simulates 
or  feigns  disease,  to  avoid  labor  or  pun- 
ishment. 

Ma'lis.*  [Gr.fxa\ig,  a  "cutaneous  dis- 
ease."] A  Greek  term,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  for  cutaneous  vermination,  or  the 
skin  being  infested  with  animalcules. 

Ma  'las  Fi-la'ri-ae.*  ("  Skein-Worm.") 
See  Guinea-Worm. 

Mal-le-a-bil'I-tjr.  [Malleabil'itas, 
si'tis;  from  mal'leus,  a  ('  hammer,"  or 
"mallet."]  The  property  possessed  by 
certain  metals  of  being  beaten  into  form 
without  cracking. 

Mal-le-a  tion.     [Mallea'tio,  o'nis; 
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from  mal'lnte,  a,  "hammer,"  or  "mal- 
let."] A  species  of*  Chorea,  in  which 
the  hands  convulsively  act  in  striking  on 
the  knees,  as  if  with  a  hammer. 

Mal-le  o-lar.  [From  mulle'olus,  a 
"  little  hammer."]  A  term  applied  to  two 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

Mal-le'o-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  mal'- 
leus,  a  "hammer."]  Applied  to  the  pro- 
jections of  bone  on  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
forming  the  inner  and  outer  ankles. 

Mal'le-ns.*  ("A  Hammer.")  One  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  internal  ear;  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  hammer. 

Mal-lo-coc'cus.*  [From  ^aWoq,  a 
"  fleece,"  and  kokko$,  a  "  berry. "]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

Mallow.     The  Malta  sylvestris. 

Malpig-hiacea?,1-  mal-pe-ge-a'she-e. 
[From  Malpi'ghia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  tropical. 
Many  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers. 

Malpi'g-hian  (mal-pee'ge-an)  Bou"- 
ies.  [Corpora  Malni'giii.]  Ap- 
plied to  small  bodies  or  corpuscles  found 
in  the  kidney :  also  to  certain  white  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  spleen,  similar  in 
structure  to  the  follicles  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

Malpi'ghii  (mal-pee'ge-e)  Re'te.* 
The  Mete  muco'sum  of  the  negro,  first 
pointed  out  by  Malpighi. 

Malt.  Barley  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  manufacture  of  beer  by  in- 
cipient germination. 

Ma'lus  Med'i-ca.*  The  same  as  Cit- 
rus Medica,  which  see. 

Mal'va.:;:  [From  fxaXaxr],  "  softness."] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Monadel- 
phia,  natural  order  Malvaceae.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  of  the  Malva  sylvestris. 

Mal'va  Syl-ves'tris.*  The  com- 
mon mallow-plant. 

Malvaceae,--  mal-va'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  which 
abound  in  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions. It  includes  the  Malva  (Mallow), 
Hibiscus,  and  Gossypium,  the  true  cotton- 
plant.  The  uniform  character  of  the 
order  is  to  abound  in  mucilage,  which 
is  used  as  a  demulcent  or  emollient. 

Mamelle.     See  Mamma. 

Mamelon,  mam'loN0'.     See  Nipple. 

Mamma,'  plural  Mam'ime.  [From 
pnuiia,  the  "  instinctive  cry  of  an  infant."] 
(Fr.  Mamelle,  ma'mell'.)  The  breast;  an 
organ  forming,  in  the  human  female,  a 
globular  projection  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax;  being  the  seat  of  the  lactiferous 
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(or  milk-producing)  glands.  Applied 
also  to  the  corresponding  part  of  all 
animals  that  suckle  their  young. 

Mamniairc.     See  Mammary. 

Masn'mal.  [Mamma  lis:  from 
mam' ma,  &  '"breast."]  Having  breasts, 
or  teats.  Applied  to  a  class  of  animals. 
See  Mammalia. 

Mam-ma  11-a,  or  Mammals.  [Tha 
plural  neuter  of  mamma' lis,  "  having 
breasts,  or  teats."  See  Mamma.]  The 
most  highly  organized  class  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  constituting  the  first  or 
highest  section  of  Cuvier's  grand  divi- 
sion Vertcbrata.  They  possess  mammary 
glands,  and  suckle  their  young.  A  great 
majority  of  them  are  four-footed  and  are 
covered  with  hair.  The  Cetaceans  instead 
of  four  feet  have  corresponding  or  analo- 
gous fins.  One  of  the  principal  ana- 
tomical characteristics  of  the  Mammalia 
is  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  are 
suspended  freely  in  a  thoracic  cavity  and 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  perfect 
diaphragm. 

Mam-mal'o-gy.  [Mammalo'gia.] 
A  treatise  on  Mammalia;  the  science 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Mam'ma-ry.  [Manima'rius;  from 
mam' ma,  a  "breast."]  (Fr.  Mamma  ire, 
mam^meR'.)  Belonging  to  the  mamma, 
or  female  breast. 

Mammary  Gland.  The  organ 
which  secretes  the  milk;  a  gland  placed 
beneath  the  adipose  layer  of  the  mamma. 

Mani-sna'tus.*  Having  mammae,  or 
breasts  :  mammate. 

Mam-mif  er-us.*  [From  marn'ma, 
the  "breast,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Having  breasts,  or  teats.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  {Mammif'era)  to  a  class  of 
animals,  the  same  as  Mammalia. 

Ma  en '  mi-form.  [Mammifor  'mis ; 
from  main' ma,  the  "'breast."]  Having 
the  form  of  the  breast. 

Mam-mil'la,*  plural  Mam-miTlae. 
[Diminutive  of  marn'ma,  the  "breast."] 
A  little  breast;  a  nipple.  Also  applied 
to  the  male  breast.     See  Nipple. 

Mam  'mil-la- 1*5".  [Mammilla'ris ; 
from  mamm.il' la,  a  "nipple."]  Be- 
longing to  the  nipple,  or  resembling  a 
nipple  or  small  breast. 

Mam'mil-late.  [Mammilla'tus.] 
Having  mammil'lee,  or  nipples.  In  Bot- 
any, bearing  little  prominences  on  the 
surface. 

Mam-mil-la'tion.  [Mammilla'tio, 
o'tM**y  from  mam  mil' la,  a  "nipple."] 
Applied  to  the  appearances  of  little  prom- 
inences like  granulation*  on  a  mucous 
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surface,  as  of  the  stomach  sometimes  in 
phthisis,  etc. 

Maiii-mil-lif  'er-us.*  [From  mam- 
mil' la,  a  "  nipple/'  and/e'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing  mammillae,  or  something  resem- 
bling them. 

Mam-mil-11-for'mis.*  [From  mam- 
mil'la,  a  "  nipple."]  Having  the  form 
of  mammillae :  mammilliform. 

Mam-mil-l©'sus.:;:  [From  mammiV - 
la,  a  "nipple."]  Having  mammillae,  or 
prominent  tubercles. 

Mam'mose.  [Mammo'sns;  from 
mam' ma,  the  "  breast."]  Having  breasts, 
or  prominences  like  breasts. 

Mam'motn.  A  word  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin, applied  in  Siberia  to  burrowing 
animals.  It  is  usually  applied  to  an 
extinct  species  of  elephant,  the  El'ephas 
primige'mu*..  An  entire  animal  of  this 
species  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  with 
the  soft  parts  preserved  in  the  ice. 

Mam'mu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  mam'- 
ma,  the  "  breast."]  Applied  to  the 
swollen  conceptacles  on  the  thallus  of 
certain  lichens. 

Man.  =  Manip'ulus*     " A  handful." 

Man.  [Ho'mo,  Hom/inis.]  In 
genera],  a  human  being,  classed  with 
mammiferous  animals,  and  constituting 
the  sole  genus  of  the  order  Bimana  of 
the  Mammalia.  Man  (Latin,  Vir),  in  a 
restricted  sense,  denotes  the  male  of  the 
human  species. 

Ma-na'tus.*  [From  ma'nus,  a  "  hand ;" 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  hand-like 
fins.]  A  genus  of  herbivorous  Cetaceans, 
including  the  species  usually  called  the 
sea-cow. 

Man-cni-neel',  or  Man-clii-neal'. 
The  Hippom'ane  ManeineV  la,  a  poison- 
ous tree  of  South  America.  With  its 
juice  the  aborigines  poison  their  arrows. 

Man'di-ble.  [Mandib'ula,  or 
Mamlib'ulum;  from  man' do,  to 
"chew."]  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the 
anterior  or  superior  pair  of  jaws  in  cer- 
tain insects;  also  to  the  jaws  of  birds. 

Man'dible.  '  [Mandib'ula;  from 
the  same.]  A  name  for  the  lower  jaw 
{maxilla  inferior). 

Man-dib'u-lar.  [Mandibula'ris ; 
from  mandib'ula,  a  "mandible."]  Be- 
longing to  a  mandible,  or  the  lower  jaw. 

Man-dib-u-la'ta,*  or  Man-dib'u- 
lates.  [From  mandib'ula,  a  "jaw."] 
A  grand  section  of  insects,  including  all 
those  which  preserve  their  organs  of 
mastication  in  their  last  or  perfect  stage 
of  metamorphosis. 

Maii-dib'u-H-form.    [Mandibuli- 


for'inis:  from  mandib'ula,  a  "mandi- 
ble."] Applied  to  the  jaws  of  insects 
when  hard  and  horny. 

Mandioc.     See  Jatropha  Manihot. 

Man-drag- 'o-ra.*  The  narcotic  plant 
Atropa  Mandragora,  or  mandrake. 

Mandrake.     See  Mandragora. 

Man-du-ca'tion.  [Manduca'tio, 
o'nts;  from  mandu'eo,  manduca'tum,  to 
"chew."]  The  same  as  Mastication, 
which  see. 

Man'g-a-nate.  [Man'g-anas,  a'f?'«.] 
A  combination  of  manganic  acid  and  a 
base. 

Man'gaHnese.  [Mang-ane'aium.] 
A  peculiar  metallic  substance,  which  is 
gray,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  In  its  metallic  form  it  has  not 
been  applied  to  any  use.  The  specific 
gravity  is  about  8. 

Man-$?a-ne'sic.  [Mang-anes'ieus ; 
from  many  ane'  shun. ~\  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  manganese. 

Mangane'sii  (man-ga-ne'she-i)  Ox'I- 
dum  Ki'grum.*  ("Black  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese.") The  name  applied  to  the  native 
impure  deutoxide  of  manganese  in  pow- 
der. This  substance  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  regarded 
as  a  tonic  and  alterative;  it  has  been 
employed  in  syphilis  and  various  cuta- 
neous diseases.  When  slowly  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  as  happens  to  those 
engaged  in  grinding  this  mineral,  it  acts 
(like  lead  or  mercury)  as  a  cumulative 
poison,  often  producing  paraplegia. 

Mangane'sii  Sulphas.*  ("Sul- 
phate of  Manganese.")  This  substance 
occurs  in  colorless,  or  pale  rose-colored, 
transparent  crystals.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  1860.  It  acts  as  a  cholagogue  pur- 
gative, and  also  as  an  alterative. 

Mang-anium.     See  Manganese. 

Man'ga-nous.  [Mangano  'sus ; 

from  mangane'sium.]  Applied  to  an  oxide 
of  naanganese. 

Man'go.  (Called  by  the  Hindoos 
dm.)  The  fruit  of  the  Mangif  era  In'* 
diea,  a  large  fruit-tree,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  throughout  all 
which  it  is  cultivated  nearly  as  exten- 
sively as  the  apple  and  pear  are  in  Eu- 
rope. The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  a  necta- 
rine, but  longer.  It  contains  a  large 
stone  covered  with  coarse  fibres,  which 
are  surrounded  with  succulent  flesh,  or 
rather  a  thick,  pulpy  juice. 
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Ma'nf  a.*  [Or. uavia ;  from  uaivouai,  to 
"rage."]  Delirium  unaccompanied  by 
fever;  madness.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Veaanise,  class  Neurones,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology.    See  Insanity. 

Mania  a  Po'tn.-  ("Madness  from 
Drinking/')  Insanity  resulting  from 
excessive  indulgence  in  drinking.  See 
Delirium  Tremens. 

Ma-ni'a-eal.  [Maniaca'lis.]  Af- 
fected with  mania;  resembling  mania. 

Man'i-cate.  [Manica'tns ;  from 
man'ica,  a  '•'glove,''  or  "  sleeve."] 
Gloved;  covered  with  a  woolly  coat 
which  may  be  stripped  off  whole,  as 
some  plants. 

Manie  sans  I>elire,  ma'ue'  son*  da'- 
leii'.  ("  Madness,  without  Delirium.") 
See  Moral  Insanity. 

Ma-nip-n-la'tion.  [From  manip'u- 
lus,  a  "handful/']  The  mode  of  han- 
dling utensils,  materials,  etc.,  in  experi- 
mental philosophy;  the  performance  of 
experiments. 

Ma-nip' u-lns.-  [From  ma'num  im'- 
pleat,  "  what  fills  the  hand."]    A  handful. 

Manna.*  A  substance  supposed  to 
resemble  the  manna  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, obtained  from  several  species  of 
ash-tree.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  "the  concrete  juice,  in  flakes,  of  the 
Frax'inus  or'nus,  and  Frax'inus  rotundi- 
fo'lia." 

Man-nff  'er-ns.-  [From  man'na,  and 
fe'ro,  to  u  bear."]  Bearing  or  affording 
manna. 

Man'nite.  [Man'nis,  t'tis.~\  A 
white  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
manna,  and  on  which  its  laxative  vir- 
tues depend;  sugar  of  manna. 

Man.  pr.  =  Ma'nc  pri'moJ*  "Very 
early  in  the  morning." 

Man'tle.  [Pal'linm.]  A  develop- 
ment of  the  skin  which  covers  the  body 
or  a  portion  of  the  body  of  nearly  all 
Mollusca. 

Ma-nu'brl-nm.*  [From  ma'nus,  the 
"hand,"  and  ha'beo,  to  "hold."]  Lite- 
rally, a  "hilt,"  or  "handle."  Applied 
in  Anatomy  to  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  sternum. 

Mami'brinm  Ma'iios.*  An  epithet 
applied  to  the  radius. 

Man-ii-ln'vi-nm.*  [From  ma'nus, 
a  "hand,"  and  la'vo,  to  "wash."]  A 
h.nd-bath. 

Manns.*  (Fr.  3fain,  maN8.)  The 
hand.     See  Hand. 

Mannstnpratio.  See  Masturba- 
tion. 

Ma-ran'ta.*  Arrow-root.  ThePhar- 
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tnacopo?ial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  J'ecula  of  the  tubers  of  the  Ma- 
funta  arundinacea,  and  Maranta  Indira. 

Marau'ta  Ariiuiiiua  coa  (a-run- 
di-na'she-a).     The  arrow-root  p'ant. 

Marau'ta  <*a-laii'^a.::-  A  plant 
believed  to  yield  galangal,  a  pungent 
aromatic  root  formerly  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ginger.  This  root  is  brought 
from  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

Maranta  In'cli-ca.*  A  species  of 
Maranta,  from  which  arrow-root  is  ob- 
tained. 

Marantaceav5  mar-an-ta'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
America.  It  includes  the  Marau'ta,  from 
which  arrow-root  is  procured. 

Mar-an-ta'ceous.  [Maranta'- 

eens.]     Resembling  Marau'ta. 

Mar-as-mo'des.*  [From  maras'mus, 
a  "  withering,"  or  "  wasting  away/']  Re- 
sembling, or  having,  marasmus. 

Ma-ras-mo-i'des.-'  [From  maras'- 
mus, a  "withering,"  or  "wasting  away," 
and  eldos,  a  "form."]  Resembling  ma- 
rasmus: maras'moid. 

Mar-as-mop'y-ra.^  [From  mara«'- 
mus,  a  "withering,"  or  "wasting  away," 
and  Trvp,  a  "fever."]     Hectic  fever. 

Ma-ras'mns.*  [From  uapaivai,  to 
"wither."]  Literally,  a  "withering,"  or 
"wasting  away."  Consumption  of  the 
whole  body. 

Mar'ble.  (Fr.  Marbre,  maRDR.)  A 
species  of  limestone,  or  hard  carbonate 
of  lime,  capable  of  a  high  polish.  See 
Marmor. 

Mar-ces'^ent.  [Marees'cens;  from 
mar' ceo,  to  "wither."]  Withering;  gra- 
dually withering,  without  falling  off. 

Marcgraviaeese,*  mark-gra-ve-a'. 
she-e.  [From  Marcgra'via,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  equi- 
noctial America. 

Marehantiacea?,*  mar-shan-te-a'- 
shc-e.  [From  Marchan'tia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  HE- 
PATICE. 

Mar'cor,5       plural        Mar-co'res. 

[From  mar'ceo,  to  "wither."]  Leanness 
or  wasting  of  the  body.  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  diseases  characterized  by  emaci- 
ation of  the  body,  constituting  an  order 
of  the  class  Cachexia:  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy.    See  Marasmus. 

Mar'ga.*  Marl,  a  fertilizing  substance 
found  in  nature,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  calcareous    and   argillaceous   earths. 
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The  calcareous  portion  often  consists 
of  the  fragments  or  debris  of  small 
shells. 

Mar'g-a-rate.  [Mar'g-aras,  st'tis.] 
A  combination  of  margaric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Mar-g*ar'ic.  [Marg-ar'icns ;  from 
tnargari'na.]  Applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  margarin. 

Mar'ga-rin,  or  Mar'g-a-rine. 
[Margari'na;  from  ndpyapou,  a  "  pearl."] 
A  simple  fat,  a  constituent  of  the  radical 
termed  margaryl;  named  from  its  pearly- 
appearance. 

Mar'g-a-ryl.  [From     margari'na, 

"margarin,"  and  vkn,  "material."]  A 
radical,  of  which  stearin  and  margarin 
are  constituents. 

Mar'gl-nal.  [Marg-ina'lis ;  from 
mar'go,  mar'ginis,  a  "border."]  Placed 
upon,  or  belonging  to,  the  margin. 

Mar'gin-ate.  [Margina'tus ;  from 
mar'gino,  maryina'tum,  to  "  make  bor- 
ders."] Having  a  border,  edge,  or 
margin. 

Marine  (ma-reen')  Ac'id.  Muriatic 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  formerly  termed 
the  spirit  of  salt. 

Marine'  Salt.  Chloride  of  sodium ; 
common  salt:  formerly  called  muriate 
of  soda. 

Marl-time.  [Marit'imns ;  from 
ma* re,  the  "  sea."]  Belonging  to  the  sea, 
or  bordering  on  the  sea. 

Mar  Jo-i*am,<'om'mon.  The  Orig'- 
anu/ii  vuJga're. 

Marjoram,  Sweet.  The  Orig'anwn 
majora'  }ia. 

Marjoram,  Wild.  The  Orig'anum 
vidga'  re. 

Marl.     See  Marga. 

Mar-mar'y-ga,*  or  Mar-mar'- 
y-ge,*  plural  Mar-inar'y-gje.  [From 
fiapnaipa),  to  "  shine."]  In  the  plural,  the 
appearance  of  sparks  or  coruscations 
before  the  eyes. 

Mar-mar-y-go'des.*  [From  mar- 
mar'ygse.]  Having,  or  resembling,  mar- 
marygse. 

Mar'mor,  or?'*.*  [From  fxapnaipo),  to 
"shine."]  (Fr.  Marbre,  maROR.)  Mar- 
ble. The  Pharmacopceial  name  for  the 
crystalline,  or  white  granular,  carbonate 
of  lime.     See  Marble. 

Mar'mo-rate.  [From  mar'mor, 
"marble."]  Marbled:  applied  to  some 
vegetable  products. 

Marrow.  [Lat.  Medal 'la;  Gr.  (*ve- 
X<% :  Fr.  Mo'eUe,  mo'ell'.]  The  fatty  oleagi- 
nous substance  in  the  cavities  of  long 
tvlindrical  bones. 
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Marrow,  Spinal.  See  Medulla 
Spinalis. 

Mar-ru'hi-iim.*  Horehound.  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Didynamia, 
natural  order  Labiatee.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Jfarru'bium  vulga're. 

Marru'bium  Al'bam.*  ("White 
Horehound.")  Another  name  for  the 
Marrubium  rulgare. 

Marru'bium  Vul-ga're.*  ("Com- 
mon Horehound.")  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  or  white  horehound,  also 
called  Marrubium  album. 

Mars,*  gen.  Mar'tis.  [The  name 
of  the  god  of  war,  also  used  for  "war" 
itself.]  One  of  the  planets.  Also,  the 
alchemical  name  of  iron,  given  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  in  war;  hence 
the  salts  of  iron  were  called  Martial 
Salts. 

Marseilles  (mar-salz')  Vin'e-gar. 
Thieves'  Vinegar.  A  solution  of  essential 
oils  and  camphor  in  vinegar.  The  re- 
putation of  this  prophylactic  in  conta- 
gious fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confession  of  four  thieves,  who,  during 
the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the 
dead  bodies  with  perfect  security,  being 
preserved  from  contagion  by  this  aro- 
matic vinegar,  which  has,  hence,  been 
called  Le  Vinaigre  des  Quatre  Voleurs, 
leh  ve'negR'  da  katR  vo'Iur'  ("the  Vine- 
gar of  the  Four  Thieves  "). 

Marsh  Mai' low.  The  Althsea  offici- 
nalis. 

Marsh's  Test.  A  test  for  arsenious 
acid,  consisting  in  the  action  upon  the 
acid  of  nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by 
dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  arsenious  acid  is  deoxidyzed,  with 
evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Marsileaeea?,*  mar-sil-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Marsil'ea,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
resembling  mosses,  found  in  ditches  or 
wet  places. 

Mar-su'pi-al.  [Marsapia'lis; 

from  marsu'pium,  a  "  pouch. "]  Pouched, 
or  resembling  a  pouch. 

Mar-sa-pi-a'li-ay*  or  Mar-sn'pi- 
als.  [From  the  same.]  An  order  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the 
females  have  a  portion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal integument  folded  inwards,  form- 
ing either  a  depression  containing  the 
mammpo,  or  a  pouch  serving  also  as  a  tem- 
porary abode  for  the  young.  It  includes 
the  kangaroo,  opossum,  and  wombat. 

Mar-supI-I-flo'rus.*  [From  marsu'- 
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pium,  a  "pouch."  and  flos,  a  "flower."] 
Having  pouch-like  flowers. 

^lar-su'pl-um.*  [From  pipuv-og,  a 
"little  sack."]  A  pouch.  Applied  to 
th3  large  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum;  also, 
to  the  scrotum.  In  Zoology,  the  pouch 
or  receptacle  near  the  mamma;  of  the 
opossum,  kangaroo,  etc. 

JIari  pan,  ma  nvto'.  The  French  term 
for  Malleus,  which  see. 

Martial.     See  Maus. 

Ma'ram  8^-ri'a-cem,*  or  Ten'- 
cri-um  JIa'rum.*  An  aromatic  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Labiate,  formerly 
used  as  a  tonic,  antispasmodic,  orcrrhine. 

Mas,*  gen.  JIa'ris.  The  male  of  any 
kind  of  animal. 

Mas-cu-li-flVrus.*  [From  mas' cu- 
ius, "male,"  and  jios,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing mal3  flowers  :  masculiflo'rous. 

Mas'cii-lliie.  [Mas'culns ;  from 
mas,  a  "male.'']  Male,  or  belonging  to 
the  male  sex  ;  resembling  a  man  or  male. 

Masked.  [From  the  French  masquer,  to 
"disguise."]     See  Personate. 

Mas'aa.*  [From  pd-jo.  to  "knead."] 
Any  compound  from  which  pills  are  to 
be  made. 

JIaVsa  de  My-drar'gy-Tro,*  or Ufas'- 
sa  ex  Hydrar'gyro*  ("Mass  [pre- 
pared] from  Mercury/')    See  Blue  Mass. 

JIas-se'ter,  e'risJ*  [Gr.  fuumpiipi 
from  pa-zlopai,  to  "chew."]  A  short, 
thick  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  each 
side  of  the  face. 

Mas-se-ter'ic.  [3Iasseter'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

3Ias'si-c»t.     Yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Mas'ta-den,  enw.*  [From  pwrog, 
the  "breast,"  and  Hap,  a  "gland."]  The 
mammary  gland,  or  female  breast. 

3Ias-ia-de-iii'tis,  idis*  [From 
mas'taden,  the  "mammary  gland."]  In- 
flammation of  the  mammary  gland. 

Mas-tal'gfi-a.1-  [From  paarog,  the 
"breast,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  of 
the  mammary  gland,  or  breast. 

Mas-taax/c*  [From  pajrog,  the 
"breast,"  and  a»£ij,  "increase."]  Swol- 
len or  enlarged  female  breast. 

Masi-hsl-ca'sis.*  [From  pavrog,  the 
"breast,"  and  eXxtojcg,  "ulceration."] 
Ulceration  of  the  mamma,  or  female 
breast. 

Mas 'tic,  or  Mas'tich.  [Gr.  paarixn.] 
A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the 
Pistaeia  lentiscus.  It  is  a  stimulant  and 
tonic,  but  it  is  rarely  given  internally, 
except  in  combination.  (See  Mastiche.) 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
it  is  used  as  a  varniih. 
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Mas-tl-cii'tion.  pfastica'tio, 

o'nisj    from    mas'tico,    martica'tum,    to 

"chew."]  The  act  or  process  of  chew- 
ing,- also,  the  taking,  chewing,  and  in- 
salivation  of  the  food. 

JIas'ti-ca-to-ry.  [3Iasticato'rius ; 
from  the  same]  Relating  to  mastication. 
Als o,  a  medicine  to  be  masticated,  or 
chewed. 

Mas'tich  Tree.     The  Pista'cia  len- 

ftV <U8. 

Mas'ti-che,* gen.  Mas'ti-ches.  [Gr. 
paarixn',  from  paanxdoi,  to  "chew."] 
Mastic.  The  name  applied  to  the  con- 
crete juice  of  the  Pista'cia  lentis'cus.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia for  1S60.  It  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  Pilul&  Aloes  et  Mas- 
ticlies.     See  Mastic. 

3Ias'ti-cin,  or  Mas'tl-cloe.  A  pe- 
culiar principle  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  mastic. 

MasticBt.     See  Mastic. 

Mas'tl-cot.     The  same  as  Massicot. 

Mas'ti-cns.*  [From  paarog,  the 
"breast."]  Mastic.  Belonging  to  the 
mammae. 

Mas-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  the  same.] 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  female 
breast. 

Mas-to-car*ci-no'iiia,  sttis*  [From 
petards,  the  "breast,"  and carcino'ma.]  Car- 
cinoma, or  incipient  cancer  of  the  breast. 

3fas-t©'des.*  [From  pairdg,  the 
"breast."]     Having  large  breasts. 

Mas'to-dou.*  [From  pajrog,  the 
"breast,"  "teat,"  or  "nipple,"  (?)  and 
ooovg,  a  "tooth."]  A  genus  of  extinct, 
gigantic  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  ele- 
phant; go  called  from  the  conical  projec- 
tions upon  the  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Mas-to-dyci'I-a.*  [From  penrog.  the 
"breast,"  and  olvjr\,  "pain."]  Pain  oc- 
curring in  the  mamma,  or  female  breast. 

Mas'toid.  [ZJffastoi'des ;  from  pav- 
rog,  the  "breast,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  the  breast  or  nipple. 

Ztfas'toicl  Proe'ess.  [Processus 
Mastoi'deus.]  A  prominence  of  the 
temporal  bone,  resembling  a  nipple  or 
teat. 

JIas-toi'de-al.  [Mastoi'deus ; 

from  mastoi'de*  proces'sus.]  Belonging 
to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

^las-to-i-de-aTgi-a.*  [From  mas- 
toi'des  proces'sus.  and  a\yog,  "pain."] 
Pain  in  the  mastoid  process. 

Mas-to-i-de-o-cen-te'sis.*  [From 
the    mas'toid     proe'ess,      and   Ke^rnag,  a 
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"puncturing."]  Perforation  of  the 
mastoid  process. 

Mas-tol'o-g'y.  [Mastolo'gia :  from 
natTTos,  the  "  breast,"  and  \oyog,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  natural  history  of  Mam- 
malia ;  also,  that  branch  of  Anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  female  breast. 

Mas-io-me'ni-a.*  [From  naarog,  the 
"breast,"  and  nuucg,  the  "menses.**] 
Metastasis  cf  the  menstrual  flow  to  the 
vnammse,  or  breasts. 

Mas-ton 'cus.*  [From  uaarog,  the 
"breast,"  and  oyxos,  a  "tumor."]  A 
tumor  of  the  mamma,  mammary  gland 
itself,  or  nipple. 

Mas-to-pa-rec'ta-ma,  at  is*  [From 
Hckj-cs,  the  "breast,"  and  TrapiKTama,  "im- 
moderate extension. "]  Excessive  dis- 
tension of  the  breasts. 

Mas-to-pa-tEsi'a. ::  [From  uaarog,  the 
"  breast,"  and  vaBos,  "  affection,"  or 
"disease."]  Pain  in  the  female  breast: 
mastopathy. 

Mas-t©-patli'I-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
mastopathia. 

Mas-to-pim-e-lom'cus,*  or  Mas-to- 
pi-on'cus.-  [From  ikiot6$,  the  "breast," 
7U[i£\ii,  "fat,"  and  oy/ccV,  a  "tumor."]  A 
fatty  swelling  or  tumor  in  the  breast. 

Mas-t©r-rEia'gi-a.;:"  [From  paaros, 
the  "breast,"  and  p'lywui,  to  " break 
forth."]  Sudden  haemorrhage  from  the 
breast. 

Mas-t©-seir'rliiis.'*  [From  uaaTog, 
the  "breast,"  and  cKifpog,  a  "hard  tu- 
mor."]    Scirrhus  of  the  breast. 

Mas-tur-©a'ti©Ba.  [Masturoa'tio, 
€>'nis,  a  contraction  of  ma'nu-siupra'tio 
("defilement  by  the  hand") ;  from  ma' - 
mis,  the  "hand,"  and  fitu'pro,  stupra'tum, 
to  "  ravish,"  to  "  defile."]  Self-pollution, 
or  the  secret  vice.     See  Pollution. 

Mat€,  ma-ta'.     See  Paraguay  Tea. 

Ma'ter  A-ce'ti.*  ("Mother  of  Vine- 
gar.") A  mould  plant,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Mycoder'ma,  which  is  developed  in 
vinegar. 

Ma-te'ri-»  Med'I-ca.*  ("Medical 
Material,"  or  "Medical  Substances." 
Fr.  Jfatiere  Medicate,  ma'te^eit'  mavde'- 
k&l'.)  A  collective  term,  comprising  all 
medicines,  or  all  substances,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  These  substances  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes.  1.  Natu- 
ral, or  those  which  are  found  ready  pre- 
pared by  nature:  as  cinchona  hark,  nut- 
meo,  opium,  etc.  2.  Artificial,  or  those 
which  have  been  produced  or  modified 
dj  chemical  agency :  as  quinia.  morphia, 
calomel,    lunar    caustic,  etc.     Medicines 


may  be  again  divided  into — 1.  Those 
which  owe  their  effects  to  some  peculiar 
specific  property  or  principle  which  acts 
upon  the  vital  irritability  of  the  different 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body:  as  tartar 
emetic,  which  has  a  specific  action  di- 
rected chiefly  to  the  stomach;  calomel, 
whose  action  is  principally  directed  to 
the  liver  and  salivary  glands ;  and  alcohol, 
which  exerts  a  special  influence  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  etc.  2.  Those 
which  owe  their  effects  to  merely  me- 
chanical properties,  as  emollient  poul- 
tices, lubricating  substances  used  for 
allaying  cough,  etc.  To  this  last  divi- 
sion may  be  referred  bran  bread,  bran 
mush,  etc.,  which  owe  their  aperient 
effects  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  tLe 
alimentary  canal,  arising  from  the  rough 
particles  contained  in  the  food. 

Matias.     See  Malambo. 

Malic©,*  ma\-tee'ko.  The  South 
American  name  of  the  Artan' the  elovga'ta, 
a  shrub  growing  wild  in  the  interior 
of  Peru.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
for  the  leaves  of  the  Artanthe  elonyata. 
They  have  been  assigned  a  place  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860.  Matico 
is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  with 
a  tendency  like  cubebs  to  act  on  the 
urinary  passages.  Hence  it  has  been 
employed  in  gonorrhoea  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  vagina,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  styptic  in 
hsematemesis,  hematuria,  etc. 

Matiere  Metiicale.  See  Materia 
Medica. 

Mat'rass.  A  vessel  of  glass,  metal, 
or  earthen-ware,  used  in  the  processes  of 
digestion,  distillation,  etc.  Its  shape  is 
usually  ovoid  or  globular. 

Mat-ri-ca'ri-a.-  German  Chamo- 
mile. The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  chamo- 
milla. 

Matrice,  ma'tRess'.  The  French  term 
for  Uterus,  which  see. 

Ma'trix,  \'eis*  [From  unrip,  a  "mo- 
ther."] The  uterus,  or  womb ;  sometimes 
used  almost  s3rnonymously  with  "mo- 
ther." 

Ma'trix  of  Teeth.  The  formative 
organ  of  a  mammalian  tooth,  consisting 
of  a  pulp  and  a  capsule ;  the  former  is 
converted  into  dentine,  the  latter  into 
cement. 

Matter.     See  Pus. 

Ma-tu'rans.;:  [From  matu'ro,  matu- 
ra'tum,  to  "lipen."]     Literally,  "ripen- 
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ing."  Having  power  to  ripen,  or  ma- 
ture. Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(jfaturanlia,  niat-u-ran'shc-n)  to  sub- 
stances which  promote  the  suppuration 
of  tumors. 

^1  it-u-ra'tion.  [Matnra'tio,o'rm; 
fir  >m  the  same.]  The  process  succeeding 
to  inflammation,  by  which* pus  or  matter 
is  formed  in  an  abscess. 

Ma-tu'ri-ty.  [From  matu'rus,  "ripe."] 
A  term  used  in  reference  t  >  fruits  and 
seeds  which  have  reached  their  full  de- 
velopment. 

Miiw'-Worm.  The  Ax'caris  vermicu- 
hi'risy  or  thread-worm;  the  Oxyu'ris  of 
Rudolphi. 

Max-il'la. ::  The  upper  or  lower  jaw. 
See  Maxillary. 

Mtixillaire.     See  Maxillary. 

Max'il-la-ry.  [Maxilla'ris ;  from 
maxiPla,  a  "jaw."]  (Fr.  Maxillairc, 
mak'serleR'.)  Belonging  to  the  maxilla. 
Applied  by  Owen  especially  to  the  max- 
illa superior. 

Maxillary  Sinus.  See  Highmori- 
anum  Antrum. 

Max'i-mnm.:':  [From  max'imus,  the 
superlative  degree  of  may'nus,  "great."] 
A  term  denoting  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  or  effect.  It  is  opposed  to 
minimum,  or  the  least  possible;  and  to 
medium,  or  the  mean  between  these  ex- 
iremes. 

Mayaceav^ma-ya'she-e.  [From  3fa- 
ya'ca,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natu- 
ral order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  marshes  in  America. 

May'heni.  [Old  Fr.  ifehaifjner,  to 
"hurt."]  In  English  law,  "the  violently 
depriving  another  of  the  use  of  such  of 
his  members  as  may  render  him  the  less 
able,  in  fighting,  either  to  defend  him- 
self, or  annoy  his,  adversary;"  maim, 
hurt,  or  wound. 

Mays.     See  Zea  Mays. 

May'weed.  The  common  name  of 
the  Anthemis  cotula,  a  plant  growing 
abundantly  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Its  medical  properties 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
chamomile. 

Ma-2t>l'©-£y.  That  branch  of  jSTatu- 
ral  History  which  treats  of  mammiferous 
animals.  The  same  as  Mammalogy. 
See  Mammalia. 

Mead,  [Anc:lo-Saxon,  Medn;  San- 
scrit, Medhu.]  The  name  of  a  f  rmented 
liqu  >r  produced  from  water  sweetened 
with  honey. 

Mead'ow  Crow 'foot.     The  Ranun- 
culus Acris,  which  sec. 
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Mwui'ow  Saffron.  The  Colchicum 

Autumn  all,  which  see. 

Measles.  (Fr.  Hour/cole,  roo'zhol'.) 
The  disease  Rubeola,  which  sec. 

Me-a'tus.*  [From  me'o,  mm' turn,  to 
"go,"  "pass,"  "move.']  A  passage. 
An  opening  leading  to  a  canal,  duct,  or 
cavity. 

Meatus  U-ri-na'ri-us.-  ("Urinary 
Passage,  or  Opening.")  The  orifice  of 
the  urethra. 

Me-enan'i-cal.  [Meehan'icus.] 
Belonging  to  Mechanics,  or  to  a  ma- 
chine. Applied,  to  medicines  which  owe 
their  effect  to  mere  mechanical  properties. 
See  Materia  Medica. 

Me-dian'ics.  [Lat.  Median 'ica,  or 
Meehan'iee;  Gr.  [irixavucfj,  from  prpcavfi, 
a  "machine."]  The  science  which  treats 
of  forces  and  powers,  and  their  action 
on  bodies  either  directly  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  machinery.  Theoretical  Me- 
chanics is  divided  into  two  parts,  Statics 
and  Dynamics. 

Meels/el's  Oan'gli-on.  The  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  discovered  by  Meckel. 

Mec'o-nate.  [Meco'nas,  a'fi>.] 
A  combination  of  meconic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Me-con'ic.  [Mecon'icns;  from 
fxiiKcov,  the  "poppy."]  Belonging  to  the 
poppy.  Applied  to  an  acid  which  forms 
one  of  the  constituents  of  opium. 

Me-con'i-ca.*  [The  plural  neuter 
of  mecon'icus.    See  Meconic]      Opiate-. 

Mec'o-nin,  or  Mee'o-nine.  [Meco'- 
nia;  from  hvkmv,  a  "poppy."]  A  white 
substance  found  in  opium. 

Me-eo-ni-o-i'des.:::  [From  meco'nium, 
and  cltos,  a  "form."]  B,esembling  meco- 
nium:   meco'nioid. 

Me-co-nl-o-lo'gi-a.*  [From  meco'- 
nium, and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise 
on  meconium,  its  nature  and  properties. 

Me-co-ni-or-r2ao&'a.-;:"  [From  meco'- 
nium, and  piui,  to  "flow."]  A  morbidly 
increased  discharge  of  meconium. 

Me-co'na-uni.--  [Gt.  nfjKtoy;  from  re- 
semblance to  the  inspi?satcd  juice  of  t!:e 
poppy.]  The  dark-green  excrcmenti- 
tious  substance  found  in  the  large  intes- 
tine of  the  fectus. 

Mec-o-nol  'o-g-y.  [Meconolo'^ia ; 
from  nrjKcj-j,  the  "poppy,"  and  \6yo£t  a 
"  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  poyjp3r, 
or  on  opium. 

3Iedec£h,  mad'sSx*5'.  The  French 
word  for  Physician,  which  see. 

Metlecine.     Sec  Medicine. 

Me'c5i-a,"::':'  the  plural  of  Medtum. 

JIc'^'J.     [Media'nns;  from  me'- 
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dins,    the    "middle."]     In    the    middle; 
between  others  ■  medial,  or  mesial. 

Me'dian  Ba-sii  ie  Vein.  A  branch 
of  the  basilic  vein. 

Me  dian  £e-phallc  Vein.  A  branch 
of  the  cephalic  vein. 

Me'dian  Lsne.  [Un'eaMedia'na.] 
A  vertical  line  supposed  to  divide  the 
body  of  an  animal  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  one  right  and  the  other  left.  See 
Mesial. 

Me'dian  Nerve.  The  second  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  descending  the 
inner  part  of  the  arm  along  the  biceps 
muscle. 

Me-di-a-sti'num.*  [From  me'dio- 
sfans,  "standing  in  the  middle/']  The 
septum,  or  duplicature  of  the  pleura, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
into  two  parts;   the  Septum  thoracis. 

Med'i-ca,  Ma'lus.::  ("Apple-Tree 
of  Media.")  The  Limoxum  Citrus,  which 
see. 

Med'I-cal.  [Med'icus;  fromme'deor, 
mede'ri,  or med'ico,  medica'tum,  to  "cure," 
"heal,"  or  "treat  with  medicine."]  Be- 
longing to  medicine,  or  the  healing  art; 
also,  pertaining  to  medicines. 

Med'tcal  Ja-ris-prn'dence.  That 
science  which  applies  the  principles  of 
medicine  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful 
questions  in  courts  of  justice ;  also  termed 
Legal,  or  Forensic,  Medicine. 

Medicamen.     See  Medicament. 

Med'I-ca-ment.  [Medicamen'tum, 
plural  Medicamen 'ta;  from  med'ico,  to 
"heal."]     A  medicine. 

Med-i-ca-men'ta,*  the  plural  of 
Medicamen' turn.     See  Medicament. 

Medicamen'ta  Ar-ca'na.*  ("  Se- 
cret Medicines.")     Patent  medicines. 

Med'I-cat-ed.  [Medica'tus;  from 
med'ico,  medica'tum,  to  '"heal."]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  medicine. 

Med-I-ca'trix,  i'cw**  [From  the 
same.]  Healing,  or  curing.  Always 
joined  with  a  feminine  noun:  as,  vis 
medicatrix  ("  healing  power"). 

Med-I-ci'na  I>i-ae-tet'i-ea.*  ("Die- 
tetic Medicine.")  That  department  of 
medicine  which  especially  regards  the 
regulation  of  diet. 

Medici'na  Di-a-sos'ti-ca.*  ( "  Pre- 
serving Medicine.")  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

Medici'na  ^ym-nas'ti-ca.*  ("  Gym- 
nastic Medicine.")  That  branch  of  medi- 
cine which  resorts  to  exercise,  with  a 
<iew  of  preserving  or  restoring  health. 

Medici'na         Pro-pfay-lac'tl-ca.* 
18 


("Prophylactic,  or  Preventive,  Medi- 
cine.") That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  means  proper  for  th«*  pre 
servation  of  the  health.  See  Prophy* 
lactic. 

Me-dic'I-nal.  [Medicinal is:  from 
medici'na,  "medicine."]  Belonging  to 
medicine. 

Medicinal  Jffours.  Those  in  which 
it  is  considered  that  medicines  may  be 
taken  with  most  advantage;  being  in 
the  morning  (fasting),  an  hour  before 
dinner,  four  hours  after  it,  and  at  bed- 
time. 

Med'I-cIne.  [Medici'na;      from 

med'ico,  to  "  heal."]  (Fr.  Medecine,  madx- 
sen'.)  The  science  of  medicine.  Also, 
any  substance  employed  for  its  medicinal 
effects. 

Med'i-cus.*  [From    me'deor,    to 

"cure,"  or  "heal."]  A  healer  of  dis- 
eases ;  a  physician. 

Mediae.  =  Medio' cris*  or  Medio1  creS* 
"Middle-sized." 

Me-di-o-ju-ras'si-CKS.*  [From  me'- 
dius, the  "middle,"  and  juras'sicus,  "be- 
longing to  Jura."]  Applied  to  a  group 
of  strata  comprehending  the  intermedi- 
ary oolitic :  mediojuras'sic. 

Med-i-tnlll-um.'-  The  dipioe;  also, 
the  medullary  juice  in  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  short  bones,  and  extremities  of 
the  long  bones. 

Me'di-um,*  plural  Me'di-a.  [From 
me'dius,  the  "middle."]  The  space  or 
substance  through  which  a  moving  body 
passes.     The  middle  place  or  degree. 

Me-dulla.*  [From  me'dius,  the 
"middle"?]  The  marrow.  The  pith  or 
pulp  of  vegetables. 

Medulla  Ob-lon-ga'ta.*  (Fr.  Me- 
soccphale,  maNzoxsaTal',  or  Moelle  allonyee, 
mo'ell'  arioN^zha'.)  The  "oblong  mar- 
row;" so  called  from  its  shape.  A  namo 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  which 
lies  within  the  cranium  on  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Medulla  Spi-na'lis.*  The  spinal 
marrow,  or  spinal  cord. 

Med'ul-la-ry.  [Medulla 'ris :  from 
medul'la,  "marrow/']  Belonging  to 
marrow,  or  to  pith. 

Metl'ullary  Rays.  The  radiating 
lines  presented  by  a  cross-section  of  the 
stem  of  an  exogenous  tree  or  other 
plant. 

Med'ullary  Sar-co'ma.  A  name 
for  Fungus  hssmatodea. 

Me-dul'lin,  or  Me-dul'line.  [Me- 
dulli'na;  from  medul'la,  "marrow."] 
A  term  applied  to  the  pith  of  plants,  par- 
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ticularly  t.iat  of  the  Helianthus,  or  sun- 
flower. 

Me-clul-li'tis,  lefts.*  [From  medul'la, 
"marrow."]     The  same  as  Myelitis. 

Med-ul-lo'sus.:  [From     medul'la, 

"  marrow."]      Resembling    marrow,    or 
full  ot'  marrow,  or  pith. 

Me-ilu  sa.i:  [From  Mafouaa,  the  name 
of  a  fabulous  monster.]  A  genus  of  ma- 
rine animals  belonging  to  the  class  Aca- 
lephoe,  having  a  body  like  amass  of  jelly, 
which  is  phosphorescent  at  night.  It 
excites  irritation,  and  often  inflamma- 
tion, in  any  part  of  the  human  body  with 
"which  it  may  come  in  contact. 

Meerschaum.  (German  pronun- 
ciation. maR'showm.)  "  Sea-Foam,"  or 
''Sea-Froth."  A  silicate  of  magnesia;  a 
greasy,  soapy  substance,  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  also  in  Cornwall  and  other  places 
in  Eurjpe.  When  first  dug  up  it  is  soft, 
has  a  greasy  feel,  and  lathers  like  soap; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  used  by  the 
Tartars  in  washing  their  linen. — (Dana.) 
Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  it  in  Turkey 
and  Germany. 

Megr-a-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  p.eyag, 
"great,"  and  KsfraXri,  the  "head."]  Ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  flowers  united 
into  large  heads.  Also  applied  to  ani- 
mals remarkable  for  their  large  heads. 

Meg-a-lan'thus.*  [From  fizyag,  or 
lieyiXog,  "great,"  and  a;djg,  a  "flower/'] 
Having  large  or  ample  flowers. 

Meg'-a-lo-carpus.*  [From  \nzyag,  or 
HF.yj.Xos,  "great,"  and  Kapnog,  "fruit."] 
H  iving  large  fruit :  megalocar'pous. 

Meg-a-lo-san'rus.*  [From  p-eyag,  or 
pzylXog,  "great,"  and  aavpig,  a  "lizard."] 
The  name  applied  by  Dr.  Buckland  ta 
an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  Saurians, 
found  by  him  in  oolitic  slate  near  Oxford. 
Some  of  them  measure  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length.  They  partake  of  the 
structure  of  the  crocodile  and  monitor. 

Meg-a-lo-sper'm«s.*  [From  pzyag, 
or  pzyiXo;,  "great,"  and  C7repp.a,  a  "  seed."] 
Having  large  seeds. 

Me^-a-lo-sple'ni-a.*  [From  p.zyag, 
or  pzyiXo$,  "great,"  and  (niXfiv,  the 
"spleen."]  Enlargement,  or  tumefac- 
tion, of  thi  spleen. 

Megalotheriuiiri.  Sec  Megatherium. 

Meg'antlius.     See  Megalaxtiius. 

Me^-a-the'ri-um.*  [From  psvaj, 
"great,"  and  dnpiov,  a  "beast."]  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
extinct  edentate  quadrupeds,  including 
one  of  tho  most  remarkable  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  It  is  the  type  of  the  Mega- 
theridx,  or  Megatherioids  of  Owen, 
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Me 'grim.  [Lat.  Mij^raVna;  Fr.  Mi* 
graitte,  me%guen'  or  meguau'.]  A  kind 
of  headache,  Affecting  one  side  near  the 
eye  or  temple.     See  Hemickania. 

Mei-bo'mi-an  Glands.  Small 
glands  between  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal 
cartilages,  discovered  by  Meibomius. 

Mei-o-sie'mo-iioiss.  [From  ptXov, 
"less,"  and  cTiipuv,  a  "  stamen.'*]  Hav- 
ing fewer  stamens  than  pistils. 

Mel,*  gen.  Mel  lis.  [Gr.  //&<.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  saccharine 
secretion  of  the  A' pis  mellif'ica,  obtained 
from  flowers  :  honey. 

Mel  A-e're-uiii,:i:  Mel  Ros'^i-dam.* 
("'Aerial  Honey,"  "Honey-Dew.")  Two 
names  for  the  substance  otherwise  called 
Aeromeli  ("Air  Honey"),  or  manna.  See 
Honey-Dew. 

Mel  Dep-n-ra'tuui,*  cr  Mel  I>es- 
pta-ma'tuiii.:;:     Clarified  honey. 

Mel  Ro'sse.*  ("Honey  of  Rose,"  or 
"Hose  Honey.")  A  preparation  made 
with  honey  and  rose-leaves.  It  is  as- 
tringent and  detergent. 

Me-lse'na.*  [From  fizXag,  p.zXavog, 
"black."]  "(Fr.  Helena,  ma/iana',  or 
Melene,  nialcn'  or  mavlan\)  A  vomit- 
ing of  a  concrete,  blackish  blood,  mixed 
with  acid,  or  phlegm;  the  black  vomit. 
A  form  of  melsena  (called  by  Good  Me- 
lsena chaise' a,  "  Bilious  Melsena")  in  which 
the  skin  is  of  a  very  dark  color,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Melasictems,  or  black 
jaundice. 

Melsena  Ctio-Ise'a.*  A  name  for 
Icterus  niger  {Melasic'terus),  or  black 
jaundice.     See  Melsena. 

Me-laen'i-cas.*  Belonging  to  melsena. 

Mel-a-lefa'ca.*  [From  p.zXag,  "  black," 
and  XejKog,  "white."]  A  Linna3an  genus 
of  the  class  Polyadelphia,  natural  order 
My  rtacese. 

Melaleu'ca  Caj-u-pu'ti,*  or  Mela- 
leuca Lieii-ea-cleii'<SroEi.";::'  The  plant 
(U.S.  Ph.)  from  which  cajeput  oil  is  ob- 
tained. 

Melaleu'ca  Mi'nor.*  Another  name 
for  the  Melaleuca  Cajeputi. 

Mel-am-po 'cli-wm. :;:  [From  Mela  m ' - 
pus,  who  first  u*ed  it.]  Another  name 
for  the  Hellebores  Niger,  which  sec. 

Mel-a«i»se'ml-a.";;:'  [From  pzXag,  fizXdvog, 
"black,"  and  alp.a,  "blood."]  A  suffo- 
cative state,  by  whicji  all  the  blood  in  the 
body  appears  very  dark  or  black.  Al:;o 
applied  to  a  condition,  usually  resulting 
from  chronic  disease,  in  which  the  blood 
contains  a  black  pigment  matter  floating 
in  it, 

Me-Iau-aii-tlie'rus.        [From   u:Xag, 
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lt  black,"  and  du9r,p6g,  an  "  anther."] 
Having  black  anthers. 

Mel-an-enol'ic.  [Melanchol'i- 

cus.]     Belonging  to  melancholy. 

Mel'an-cliol-y.        [Melancho'lia ; 

from  fxtXag,  peXd^og,  "  black,"  and  x°^b 
"bile;"  because  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  proceed  from  black  bile.]  A  disease 
characterized  by  gloomy  thoughtfulness, 
ill-grounded  fears,  and  general  depres- 
sion of  mind.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Vesanisc,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology.    See  Atrabilis. 

Melaaie.     See  Mel  ant  c. 

Mel-a-iiepSi-i-dro'sis.*  [From  pkXag, 
pcXavog,  "black,"  and  cphidro'sis,  "mor- 
bid perspiration."]  Black  cphidrosis,  or 
the  Sudor  Anglicus  niger,  or  black  Eng- 
lish sweating  fever. 

Me-lan'ic.  (Fr.  Melane,  ina^lamd'.) 
Pertaining  to  melanoma  or  melanosis. 

Mel-a-mis'mus.*  [From  peXag, 
"black."]  Black  jaundice.  See  Mel- 
asicterus,  and  Mel^ena. 

Mel-a-fno-car-cS-mo'imia,  Mis* 

[From  n~\a;,  "black/'  and  carcino'ma, 
"cancer."]  Black  cancer.  The  same 
as  Melanoma,  which  see. 

Mel-a-Eio-car'ptts.*  [From  ueXag, 
pcXdsog,  "black,"  and  Kap-xog,  "fruit."] 
Having  black  fruit. 

I?Iel-a-mo?-«Ile'Kia,  afie.*  [From  ncXag, 
HzXavog,  "black,"  and  cede' ma,  a  "swell- 
ing."] Black  oedema,  or  melanosis,  of 
the  lungs. 

Mel-£>na'nia,  Otis*  [From  ueXavoa, 
to  "grow  black."]  (Fr.  Der/enerescence 
Noir,  da'zha'na'res'soxss'  nwar„.)  A  dis- 
ease in  which  there  are  dark  soot-colored 
tubercles  under  the  integuments  and  in 
the  viscera :  black  cancer. 

Mel-a-KOfilt-tEtali'iTitras.*  [From 

n':Xag,  "black,"  and  opOaXjiog,  the  "eye."] 
Melanoma  cf  the  e3rc. 

Iflel-a-no-piiy'ma,  afw.*  [From 
pcXa;,  " black,"  and  (p>ua,  a  "tuber."]  A 
term  applied  to  the  Scca'le  comu'tum. 

jSiel-a-mop'i-per,  en*.*  [From 
uzkag,  "black,"  and  irhcpt,  "pepper."] 
The  Piper  nigrum,  or  black  pepper. 

Mel-a-n©r-r2Ba'£S-s:.';:"  [From  piXag, 
"black,"  and  pnyisvpa,  to  "break  forth."] 
The  same  as  Mel^ena,  which  see. 

"Ie2-a-no-S€ir'rliws.';:'  [From  piXa;, 
"black,"  and  atclf/ag,  a  "tumor."]  The 
same  as  Melanoma,  which  see. 

7*Iel-a-n©'sis.":::'  [From  pcXag,  "black."] 
Ths  progress  of  melanoma. 

^Iel-a-no-sper'iiaus.':l:"  [From  n'Xag, 
" black,"  and  crrcppia,  "seed."]  Having 
black  seed  or  fruit. 


Mel-a-nos'to-mus.*  The  same  as 
Melastomus,  which  see. 

Mera-no-syph-i-lol'e-pis,       idis* 

[From  uiXag,  "  black,"  syph'ilia,  andAtTnV, 
a  "  scale."]  A  term  for  a  black  syphilkic 
scaly  eruption. 

Mel-a-no-tiiaA'a-tos,*  or  Mel-a- 
tao-tlaaii  'a-tus. *  [From  piXag, "  black," 
and  Gdvarog,  "  death."]  An  epidemic  dis- 
ease of  the  middle  ages.  See  Black 
Death. 

Mel-a-not'ic.  [Melanotic  us.] 

Belonging  to  melanosis. 

Melanourin.     See  Melanurin. 

Melanthacea?,*  mel-an-tha'she-e. 
[From  Melan'thium,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  orders  of  plants  are  more  univer- 
sally poisonous  than  this,  whose  quali- 
ties are  indicated  by  Colchicum  and 
Veratrum  (White  Hellebore). 

Mel-aii-ttae'rus.*  [From  peXag, 
"black,"  and  dvOrjpog,  an  "anther."] 
Having  black,  or  blackish,  anthers. 

Mel-a-nu'rin.  [Melanuri'na;  from 
fxeXag,  "black,"  and  ovpou,  the  "urine."] 
A  new  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  black 
pigment,  found  sometimes  in  urine. 

Mel-a-sac'£er-us.*  [From  peXag, 
"black,"  and  'Urtpog,  the  "jaundice."] 
Black  jaundice.     See  Mel^ena. 

Me-las'ma.*  [From  pisXag,  "black."] 
A  black  ecchymosis,  occurring  chiefly  in 
old  people. 

Melasiomacea?,*  me-las-to-ma'- 
she-e,  or  Me-las'to-mav*  [From  Me- 
las'toma,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  large 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts 
of  America.  It  includes  some  species 
whose  fruit  is  eatable. 

Me-las'to-ma?.*  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Melastomacejs. 

Me-las'to-mus.*  [Frcm  p.iXag, 
"black,"  and  arcpta,  a  "mouth."]  Hav- 
ing a  black  mouth. 

Mel^na,  or  Meiene.     See  Mel^ena. 

Meleze,  ma'iez'  or  ma'laz'.  The 
French  name  for  "larch."  See  Pinus 
Larix. 

Me'li.*   [Gr.  peXi,  ""honey."]    See  Mel. 

Meliacese,*  me-le-a'she-e.  [From 
Me'Ua,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Asia  and  America. 
Bitter  astringent  and  tonic  qualities  be- 
long to  the  species  of  this  order.  Some 
of  thom  are  purgatives  and  emetics. 

Me'li-a?,*  the  plural  of  Jllelia,  form- 
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ing  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  or- 
der of  plants.      See  Mi:uvci:r.. 

Mcl-I-ee'ra, ;  Mel-i-ee'ri-a,;:  Mel-I- 
^e'ris,  idit*  [From  uc\i,  "honey," 
and  Krjp6;,  "wax."]  An  encysted  tumor, 
the  contents  of  which  are  of  the  consis- 
tence and  appearance  of  h<  ney. 

Mel-I-ce'rous.  [Melice'rns.]  Be- 
longing to  melicera. 

Mel-i-pn5'E'l«m.*  [From        fxcXi, 

"honey,"    and    (pvXXov,    a    "leaf."]       A 
na*me  for  the  Melis'sa  officina'lis. 

Me-lis'sa.*  [Gr.  niXiaoa,  a  "bee."] 
A  Linnaian  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  natural  order  Labiatse.  Also, 
the  Pharniacopceial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S. 
Ph.)  for  Mclissaojficinalis;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the 
Melissa  officinalis. folia,  or  balm-leaves. 

Melis'sa  Cit'ri-na.*  A  name  for 
Melissa  officinalis. 

Meiis'sa  Of-f  ie-I-na'lis.*  The  herb 
balm. 

Mel-2-taV  mi-a,*  or  Mel-i-thay  mi-a.* 
[From /if\f,  "honey,"  and  ai^a,  "blood."] 
The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

Me-Iit'a-gra.*  [Etymology  uncer- 
tain.] (Fr.  Jlelitac/re,  nnVle'tagit'.)  A 
name  for  Impetigo.  Also,  pain  of  the 
limbs,  arthritic  or  rheumatic  (?) 

Mel-i-tu'ri-a.*  [From  ft&i,  "honey," 
and  ovjjov,  the  "urine."]  The  same  as 
Diabetes  Mellitus.     See  Diabetes. 

Mel-la'g-o,*  gen.  Mel-lag  'i-n  is. 
[From  mel,  "honey."]  Any  medicine 
having  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Mel-lif  er-ou*.  [Mellif  erus;  from 
mel,  "honey,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Producing  honey. 

Mel-lif  i-ciis.*  [From  mel,  "honey," 
and/a'c/o,  to  "make."]  Making  honey: 
mellif'ic.  In  the  feminine  singular  it 
forms  the  specific  name  of  the  common 
honey-bee  [A'pis  mellif'ica). 

Mel-li'tum,*  plural  Mel-li'ta.  [From 
melli'tus.]     A  preparation  of  honey. 

Mel-li'tns.;:  [From  mel,  "honey."] 
Mixed  with  honey :  mellitous. 

Mel'lon.  A  new  radical  substance 
obtained  from  the  precipitate  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of 
sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mel'o-e.*  [From  piXia,  an  "apple- 
tree."]     A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

.Meloe  Vesicatorius.  See  Cantha- 
ris  ;  see  also  note  on  page  680. 

Me-lon'cus.*  [From     uriXov,     an 

"apple,"  also,  the  "cheek,"  and  dy<og,  a 
"tumor."]     A  tumor  of  the  cheek. 

Mel-o-trid'5-miis.*     [From  i*eXog,  a 
"limb,"    and    rpid»f**s,  "threefold."]     A 
monster-foetus  with  threefold  limbs. 
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Mein'bra,*     gen.     Mem-bro'rnm. 
The  plural  of  MbmBRUM,  which  see. 
Mem-bra'iia,i:  plural  Mcm-bra'iur. 

The  Latin  term  tor  MEMBRANE,  which  see. 

Membrana     Conjunctiva.  See 

Conjunctiva. 

Membra'na  Oor-ti-ca'Iis.*  ("Cor- 
tical Membrane.")  The  external  trans- 
parent coat  of  the  ovum  of  mammalia 
before  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

Membrana  Dcciclua.  See  Tunica 
Dbcidua  Uteri. 

Membra'na  I>en-ta'ta.#  ("Den- 
tate, or  Serrated,  Membrane.")  A  process 
between  the  tunica  arachnoidal  and  the 
pia  mater.  It  sends  off  a  number  of 
slender  tooth-like  processes,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name. 

3Iei»bra'na  ^er«min-a-ti'va.* 

(The  "Germinal  Membrane.")  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  in  fishes  and  the  Am- 
phibia. 

Mem-bra'na  Ja-co'bi,:;:  or  Tu'ni- 
ca  Jaco'bi.1"  ("Jacob's  Membrane,  or 
Tunic")  [Named  from  Dr.  Jacob,  of 
Dublin,  its  describer.]  An  extremely  deli- 
cate serous  membrane  interposed  between 
the  retina  and  the  choroid  coat. 

Membra 'na  Nic'ti-tans.*  ("Nic- 
titating Membrane.")  A  thin  membrane 
forming  a  kind  of  third  eyelid,  found  in 
certain  birds,  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye.  It  can  be  extended  over  the  eye  so 
as  to  protect  it  without  obstructing  the 
vision. 

Membrana  Riiyschiana.  See 
Reyschjana  Membrana. 

Membrana  Sclmeideriaiia.  See 
Si  iineioerian  Membrane. 

Membra  na  Se-rot'i-na.*  (The 
"Late,  or  Later,  Membrane.")  [See  Se- 
rotinus.] That  portion  of  the  Mem- 
brana decidua  rejleza,  which  is  formed 
later  than  the  rest. 

Mem-bra-iia'ceons.  [Membrana- 
ceus;  from  membra'na,  a  " membrane."] 
Of  the  nature  of  membrane. 

Mem-bra'na?,*  gen.  Mem-bra-ua'- 
rnm.  the  plural  of  Membrana.  See 
Mkmbrane. 

Membrane.  [Membrana.]  A 
skin-like  tissue  composed  of  interwoven 
fibres,  used  to  cover  some  part  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  forming  a  secreting 
surface.  The  simple  membranes  are  di- 
vided into  three  kinds,  mucous,  serous,  and 
fibrous.  1.  Mucous  membranes  investing 
or  lining  cavities  and  canals  which  com- 
municate with  the  external  air;  as  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  etc.      2.  Serous  mem- 
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branes  lining  cavities  which  have  no 
external  communication,  such  as  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  and  the  cavity 
containing  the  intestines.  They  have  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface,  from  which  ex- 
udes a  transparent  serous  fluid  that  gives 
to  them  their  name.  When  this  fluid  is 
secreted  in  excess,  dropsy  of  those  parts 
is  the  result.  3.  Fibrous  membranes  of  va- 
rious forms  constitute  capsules,  sheaths, 
aponeuroses,  etc. 

Mem-bran-i-fo'li-us.*  [From  mem- 
bra'na,  a  "membrane,"  and  fo'llum,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  foliaceous  membra- 
nous expansions. 

Mein-bran'i-form.  [Membrani- 
for'mis;  from  membra'na,  a  "mem- 
brane."]    Formed  like  membrane. 

Mem-braii-o-i'des.*  [From  mem- 
bra'na, a  "membrane,"  and  eliog,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  membrane. 

Mem-bra-iioro-gy.  [Membrano- 
lo'gia;  from  membra'na,  a  "membrane," 
and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."]  The  science 
of  the  membranes,  their  nature,  quality, 
and  use. 

Memr1>ra-nous.  [Membrano'- 

sns;  from  membra'na,  a  "'membrane."] 
Composed  of  membrane;  resembling 
membrane. 

Mem-bran 'u-la,*  or  Mem-bran  'u- 
lum.*  [Diminutive  of  membra'na,  a 
"membrane."]  A  little  membrane:  a 
mem'branule. 

Membre.     See  Membrum. 

Mem'brum,*  plural  Membra.  ( Fr. 
Membre,  lnoMbn.)     A  member,  cr  limb. 

Mem' brum  Vi-ri'le.*  The  male 
Organ  of  generation.     See  Penis. 

Memory,  l<oss  of.     See  Amnesia. 

Me-nin'ge-al.  [Menin'g-eus;  from 
p5^«yf,  a  "membrane."]  (Fr.  Jfeninje, 
ma'naNQ'zha'.)  Belonging  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 

Me-nin'ges,*  the  plural  of  Meninx, 
which  see. 

Me-nin-gi-i'tis,  idis.%  [From menin'- 
gion.~]     Inflammation  of  the  meningium. 

Me-nin'gi-on,*  or  Me-nin'gi-um.* 
[Diminutive  fit  pfivty\,  a  "membrane."] 
The  arachnoid  membrane. 

Men-in-gi'tis,  idis*  [From  fxnviyl, 
a  "membrane."]  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

Men-in-go'sis.*  [From  ^viyl,  a 
"membrane."]  A  ATariety  of  Syndesmo- 
sis, consisting  in  the  union  of  osseous 
pieces  by  membrane,  as  in  the  cranial 
bones  of  the  foetus. 

Men-in-gu'ri-a.*  [From  ixfH>iy%,  a 
*  membrane,"  and  ovpov,  the  "urine." 
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The  passing  of  urine  containing  mem. 
branous  shreds. 

Me'ninx,*  plural  Me-nin'ges.  [Fran' 
ixr~)viy£,  a  "membrane."]  A  membrano 
of  the  brain.  Used  by  Chaussier  specially 
for  the  dura  mater. 

Me-nis'eoid.  [Meniscoi'des,  o\ 
Meniscoi'deus ;  from  firjpioKOg,  a  "cres- 
cent," and  eitog,  a  "form,"  or  "resem* 
blance."]  Resembling  a  crescent;  also, 
shaped  like  a  concavo-convex  lens.    • 

Me-nis'cus.-*  [Gr.  privicKos,  a  "cres- 
cent."] Applied  to  a  crescent-shaped 
cartilage  between  the  joints:  also,  to  a 
lens  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other. 

Menispermacea?,*  men-is-per-ma'- 
she-e,  or  Men-i-sper'me-a?.*  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  in 
tropical  Asia  and  America.  It  includes 
Menisper'mum,  and  Coc  cuius  Indieus. 
Active  narcotic  and  bitter  qualities  pre- 
vail among  the  species  of  this  order,  the 
former  in  excess  rendering  them  poison- 
ous, the  latter  causing  them  to  be  valu- 
able tonics. 

Men-i-sper-ma'ceous.  [Meni- 

sperma'oeus.]  Resembling  the  Jlfeni- 
spermum.  Applied  to  an  order  of  plants. 
See  Menispermace^e. 

Men  -l-sper  'mate.  [Menisper'- 

nias,  a'^'s-.]  A  combination  of  meni- 
spermic  acid  with  a  base. 

Men-I-sper'me-a?.*  [The  feminine 
plural  of  Menisper'meus.  The  same  as 
Menispermaceus.]  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.     See  Meni- 

SPERMACEJE. 

Men-i-sper'mic.  [Menisper'mi- 
cns.]  Belonging  to  the  Menispermum 
cocculus.     Applied  to  an  acid. 

Men-i-sper'mum.*  [From  uf/vri,  the 
"moon,"  and  (nripfia,  a  "seed;"  so  named 
because  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
are  shaped  like  a  half-moon.]  "Moon- 
Seed."  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  natural  order  Menispermacese. 

Menisper'mum  Coc'cu-lus.*  The 
moon-seed  plant,  the  berries  of  which 
are  called  Cocculus  Indieus. 

Menisper'mum  Pal-ma'tum.* 
The  Cocculus  palmatus. 

Men-o-braneh'i-a?,  »'«•*».*  [From 
fitvu),  to  "remain,"  and  fipayxu*,  the  "gills 
of  a  fish."]  The  abiding  or  permanent 
respiratory  apparatus  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals.    See  Mexopomatia. 

Men-o-lip'sis.-:-  [From  fjirjucg,  the 
"menses,"  and  \eTxptg,  a  "failing."]  A 
term  for  the  failing,  cessation,  or  reten- 
tion of  the  catamema, 
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Hfon-o-pau'sis.-*  [From  /*»>£?,  the 
"menses,"  and  rawrij,  a  "cessation."] 
A  cessation  of  the  menses. 

Meii-o-pla'ni-a.;  [From  //^j,  the 
u  menses/'  and  tt\oli>ti,  a  "  deviation."]  A 
discharge  of  blood,  at  the  catamenial 
period,  from  some  other  part  of  the  body 
than  the  womb;  an  aberration  of  the 
menstrual  flow. 

Menopomatia,*men-o-po-ma'she-a. 
[From  /x.vcd.  to  "  reoiaiu,"  and  irapanoir,  a 
"lid."J  Th3  operculum,  or  lid  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals. 

Men-or-rha'gi-a.*  [From  nive;,  the 
a  uien^,"  and  pfjyvofii,  to  "  burst  forth."] 
Immoderate  flowing  of  the  eatamenia,  or 
menses,  er  of  blood  from  the  uterus; 
men'orrhagy.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Heemorrhagise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Menorrhagia  Al'ba.*  (""White 
Menorrhagy.")  The  same  as  Leucor- 
rhce  y,  which  see. 

Menorrhagia  iLo-chi-a'lis.*  An 
excessive  flow  of  the  lochia. 

Men-or-rha£'ic.  [Menorrhag'i- 
cu-»:  from  menorrha'  gia.]  Belonging  to 
Menorrhagia. 

Men-os-ta'si-a,-  or  Me-nos'ta-sis.* 
[From  p?*sr,  the  "  menses,"  and  a-dcrig,  a 
"  standing."]  Suppression  of  the  eata- 
menia. 

Men-ox-e'ni-a.*  [From  urjucs.  the 
"menses,"  and  l^o^,  "strange."]  Irre- 
gular menstruation. 

Mens,*  gen.  Men'tis.  [From  [xiuog, 
"courage,"  "strength,"  or  "power."] 
The  Latin  term  for  Mind,  which  see. 

Men'ses,*  gen.  Mensium,  men'- 
she-iim.  [The  plural  of  men' sis,  a 
"  month."]  (Fr.  Lunes,  liin.)  The  peri- 
odical monthly  discharge  from  the  uterus ; 
the  catame'nia. 

31  eases,  Immoderate  Flow  of. 
See  Menorrhagia. 

Menses,  Obstruction  of.  See  Ame- 
norrhea. 

Menses,  Retention  of.  See  Chlo- 
rosis. Euaxsio  Mensium,  Menolipsis. 

Menses,  Suppression  of.  See 
Amenorrhea,  Mexostasia. 

Mensium,*  men'she-um,  the  genitive 
of  Menses,  which  see. 

Men'stru-a,*  the  plural  of  Men- 
struum, which.see. 

Meii'stru-al.  [Menstrna'lis :  from 
men' 8es.]  (Fr.  Menstruel,  mox^stniTel'.) 
Belonging  to  the  eatamenia. 

Men-stru-a'tion.     [Menstrua'tio, 
©'ma ;    from   the  same.]     Tho  monthly  I 
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periods  of  the  discharge  of  a  red  fluid 
from  the  uterus;  the  function  of  men- 
struating. 

Menstruation,  Difficult.  See 
Dysmenorrhea. 

Menstruel.     See  Mexstrual. 

Meii'stru-uin.*  [Said  to  be  derived 
from  meu'nin,  a  "month,"  because  for- 
merly the  menstruum  was  continued  in 
action  for  a  month.]  A  liquid  used  to 
dissolve,  or  extract  the  virtues  of,  ingre- 
dients by  infusion,  decoction,  etc.;  a 
solvent.  The  plural  (menstrua)  is  used 
for  the  Mexses. 

Men-su-ra'tion.  [Mensura'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  mensu'ro,  mcnsura'tum,  to 
"measure."]  The  act  or  process  of 
measuring  the  thorax,  abdomen,  etc. 

Men'ta.*  A  name  for  the  Membrum 
virile  ;  also  called  Jfentula. 

Men'ta-gra.*  [From  men'tum,  the 
"chin,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  A 
herpetic  eruption  about  the  chin,  form- 
ing a  tenacious  crust  like  that  on  a  scald 
head;  the  same  as  Sycosis. 

Men'tal.  [Menta'lis;  from  mens, 
men'tis,  the  "mind."]  Pertaining  to 
the  mind. 

Men'tal.  [Menta'lis;  from  men'-* 
turn,  the  "  chin."]  An  anatomical  term, 
signifying  belonging  to  the  chin. 

Men'tha.*  [From  Jlin'thc,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cocytus,  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  into  the  herb.]  A  Linna^an 
genus  of  the  class  Bidynamia,  natural 
order  Labi at se. 

Men 'tea  Pip-e-ri'ta.*  (Fr.  J fen  the 
poivree,  moxt  pwa'vRa'.)  Peppermint. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  pep- 
permint herb. 

Mentha  Pn-le'gi-um.-  (Fr.  Pou- 
liot,  poole-o'.)  The  plant  pennyroyal; 
used  as  carminative,  emmenagogue,  and 
stomachic. 

Men'tha  Sa-ti'va,*  Men'tha  Spi- 
ca'ta,*  Men'tha  VI  r'I-«is,:;:  Men'tha 
Vul-ga'ris.*  (Fr.  Menthe  verte,  moxt 
veRt,  or  Menthe  sauvage,  moxt  soYazh'.) 
Various  names  for  spearmint.  Mentha 
viridis  is  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Menthe.     See  Mextha. 

Men-ti'g'O,  £'inis.%  [From  men'tum, 
the  "chin.'']     The  same  as  Mentagra. 

Men'tu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  men' to.] 
The  membrum  virile,  or  penis:  the  same 
as  Menta.  Formerly  applied  to  the 
clitoris. 

Men'tum.--  The  chin.  Applied  to 
the  lower  and  solid  part  of  the  proper 
lah  turn. 

Me-ny-an'thes.-|:"  [From  /^jtxo,  to 
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"reveal,"  to  "show,"  and  avBog,  a  "flow- 
er;" because  its  flowers  reveal  the  marshy 
or  swampy  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow. — (Wittstein.)]  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Gentianacese.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopceial  name  for  the  leaves  of 
3/enyan'thes  trifolia'ta  ;  the  Menyan'  this 
trifolia'ta,  fo'lia  (of  the  Dub.  Ph.). 

Menyan  thes  Tri-fo-li-a'ta. *  The 
trefoil,  bog-bean,  or  buck-bean. 

Me-ny-an'thin.  [Menyanthi'na.] 
A  starch-like  substance  obtained  from 
the  Menyanihes  trifoliate, 

Me-phit'ic.  [Mephit'icus ;  from 
mephi'tis,  a  "  stench."]  Having  a  foul, 
heavy,  poisonous  smell  or  vapor. 

Me-phi'tis.*  (Latin  word  for  a  foul 
or  sulphurous  smell.)  A  foul,  noxious, 
or  poisonous  exhalation. 

Mer-cap'tan.*  [From  Mercn'rius, 
"Mercury,"  and  cap' to,  to  "seize,"  or 
"  seize  upon."]  A  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  energetic 
action  on  peroxide  of  mercury.  It  is 
alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur. 

Mercure,  meVkiiit'.  The  French 
term  for  Mercury,  which  see. 

Mer-cu'rI-al.  [Mercuria'lis ;  from 
Mercn'rius,  "Mercury."]  Consisting  of 
or  belonging  to  mercury,  or  quicksilver; 
also,  sprightly,  spirited. 

Mercurial  ISalsam.  A  term  for 
Citrine  Ointment,  which  see. 

Mercurial    Ointment.      See    Un- 

GUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI. 

Mercu'rial  Tre'mior.  A  disorder 
affecting  those  employed  in  trades  or 
occupations  which  expose  them  to  mer- 
curial vapors,  consisting  in  convulsive 
agitation  of  the  voluntary  muscles  when 
in  exercise.     Popularly,  the  Trembles. 

Mer-cu'ri-cus.*  [From  Mercu'rius, 
"  Mercury."]     Belonging  to  mercury. 

Mer-cu'ri-us.:|:  (The  heathen  god 
"Mercury."  The  name  of  a  planet.) 
Applied  in  Chemistry  to  the  metal  quick- 
silver. See  Hydrargyrum,  and  Mer- 
cury. 

Mercu'rius Cor-ro-si'vus.*  ("Cor- 
rosive Mercury.")  A  name  for  corro- 
sive sublimate.  See  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Mercu'rius  Corrosi'vus  Ruber.* 
("Red  Corrosive  Mercury.")  See  Hy- 
drargyri OXIDUM  RUBRUM. 

Mercu'rius  ©ul'cfis  Sub-li-ma'- 
tus.*  ("Sublimated  Sweet  Mercury.") 
A  name  for  calomel.  See  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum  Mite. 


Mercu'rius  Pra?-cip-i-ta'tus  Al'- 

bus.*  ("  White  Precipitated  Mercury.") 
A  name  for  calomel. 

Mercn'rius  Prsecipita'tus  Ru'- 
Der.*  ("  Red  Precipitated  Mercury.") 
See  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum. 

Mer'cu-ry.  [From  Mercn'rius,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  god  Hermes ;  ap- 
plied to  quicksilver  on  account  of  its 
mobility  and  volatility;  Fr.  Mercure, 
meVkuR'.]  Hydrargyrum.  A  metal 
which  is  always  fluid  above  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  below  zero.  Its.  spe- 
cific gravity  is  13.5.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  is  liquid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. It  boils  at  660°  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  its  vapor  condenses  on  cool 
surfaces  in  minute  brilliant  globules. 
For  the  compounds  of  mercury,  see  Hy- 
drargyrum, Hydrargyri,  etc. 

Mer'I-carp.  [Mericar'pium ;  from 
uepig,  a  "portion,"  and  Kapnog,  "fruit."] 
Half  a  cremocarp ;  applied  to  each  of  the 
two  portions  of  fruit  of  the  Umbelliferse, 

Mer-i-t&i-al'y-sis.*  [From  fxlpog,  a 
"part,"  and  dial'ysis,  a  "dissolving."] 
A  partial  or  incomplete  solution  of  a 
substance. 

Me-rid'I-an.  [MerMia'num ;  from 
me'dius,  "  middle,"  and  di'cs,  a  "  da}-;" 
the  d  being  changed  to  r  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  See  Meridies.]  Literally, 
"belonging  to  mid-day,  or  noon."  In 
Astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere, 
passing  through  the  earth's  axis  arid  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator.  In  Geography, 
a  meridian  is  a  great  circle  (or  rather 
ellipse)  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  crossing  the  equator  at  right 
angles.  A  particular  meridian  (some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  different  nations)  is 
fixed  upon,  from  which  to  reckon  longi- 
tude. 

Me-rid'i-es.*  [See  Meridian.]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  "  mid-day,"  or 
"noon;"  also,  the  "south." 

Me-rid'i-o-nal.  [MericEiona'lis ; 
from  merid'ies,  "  noon,"  the  "south."] 
That  which  is  situated  on  a  line  to  the 
south  in  respect  to  the  place  spoken  of; 
southern. 

Mer-i-dro'sis.*  [From  \izpig,  a  "  por- 
tion," and  ifipfs,  "  sweat."]  Perspiration 
occurring  in  a  particular  part. 

Mer-is-mal'ic.  [From    ucpig,    a 

"part."]     In  Botany,  signifies  dividing 
into  parts. — (Gray.) 

Mer'i-thall.  [Meritnal'Ius ;  from 
ucpig,  a  "  part,"  and  OaWog,  a  "  branch."] 
A  name  for  an  internode  of  plants. 
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Mer'o-cele.*  [From    pnpog,    the 

"thigh,"  and  KfiXr},  a  "tumor."]  Femo- 
ral hernia. 

Mer-o-sel'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
mtrocele. 

He-ro'pi-a.*  [From  \nipog,  a  "part/* 
and  w^,  "  vision."]  Partial  dulness  or 
obscuration  of  sight. 

Me-rop'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  mero- 
pia. 

Me'rns.*  Pure;  unmixed.  Applied 
to  wine. 


Jleseanbryacese, 


me-sem-bre-a' 


she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
succulent  plants,  mostly  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  includes  the 
Mesembryan'  themum  ("  Ice-Plant"). 

Me-sen-ce-pliaric.  [Jlesence- 

plial'icus;  from  pkoog,  the  "middle," 
and  iy<i<pa\oi>,  the  "  brain."]  Situated 
over  the  middle  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  head. 

Mes-en-cepli'a-liim.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  middle  or  centre  of  the 
brain. 

Meseniere.     See  Mesentery. 

Mes-eii-ter-em-plirax'is.*  [From 
pzozvTtpio!',  the  "mesentery/'  and  eptppd^tg, 
a  "stoppage."]  Obstruction  of  the 
mesentery. 

Mes-eii-ter'ic.  [Mesenter'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  mesentery. 

Mes-eii-te-rit'I-cus.*  Belonging  to 
mesenteritis. 

Me-sen-te-ri'tis,  idis,*  or  Me-sen- 
te-ri-i'tis,  irfw.*  [From  mesente'rium, 
the  "  mesentery."]  Inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 

Me-sen-te-ropti'tlii-sis.*  [From 
(itacvTcpiov,  the  "  mesentery/'  and  (frQiaig,  a 
"wasting."]  Ta'bes  mesenter' ica,  or  a 
wasting  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Mes'en-ter-jr.  [Mesente'rium ; 
from  [xsjog,  the  "middle,"  and  hrepov,  the 
"  intestine."]  (Fr.  Mesentere,  ma*zoN«v- 
teR'.)  The  largest  process  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, to  which  the  jejunum  and  ileum 
intestines  are  attached. 

Mes'I-al.  [From  \nzaoq,  the  "  middle."] 
Synonymous  with  Median. 

Mes'ial  Iiine,  otherwise  called  Me'- 
di-an  Liine.  An  imaginary  line  di- 
viding the  body  perpendicularly  into 
two  symmetrical  portions.     See  Median. 

Hes'mer-ism.  A  theory  or  system 
invented  or  revived  by  F.  A.  Mosmer, 
about  the  year  1776,  referring  all  phe- 
nomena of  life  to  a  magnetic  fluid  uni- 
versally diffused;  which  fluid  is  influ- 
enced, it  is  alleged,  by  external  agents, 
especially  by  certain  individuals  pecu- 
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liarly,  or  pre-eminently,  endowed  with 
magnetic  power. 

Mes'nier-o-Phre-nol'o-gy.         The 

application  of  Mesmerism  to  Phrenology. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  believers  in  Animal 
Magnetism,  that,  if  mesmeric  manipula- 
tions be  directed  to  any  phrenological 
organ,  the  particular  faculty,  or  propen- 
sity, proper  to  that  organ,  will  be  called 
into  active  exercise. 

3Ies-o-braneh'i-ns.:;-  [From  utoog, 
the  "middle,"  and  ppuyxia,  the  "gills."] 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  {Mesobran'  - 
chid)  to  an  order  of  the  Anellata,  com- 
prehending those  of  which  the  branch  ise 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  body,  or  extend 
from  this  point  almost  to  the  posterior 
extremity :  mesobranchious. 

Mes-o-ca?'cuni.:;'r  [From  ftaro?,  the 
"middle,"  and  ex' cum.]  A  process  of 
the  peritonaeum  to  which  the  caecum  is 
attached. 

Mes'o-carp.  [Mesocar'pnm,  or 
Mesocar'pus;  from  phog,  the  "mid- 
dle," and  Kapxog,  "fruit."]  The  middle 
layer  of  a  fruit  or  pericarp. 

Mes-o-cepti'a-loii.;;:  [From  piaog,  the 
"middle,"  and  Ke<pd\tj,  the  "head."]  See 
Pons  Varolii. 

3Ies-o-e©'loii.*  [From  piaog,  the 
"middle,"  and  kwAoi',  the  "colon  intes- 
tine."] A  process  of  the  peritonaeum  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached. 

Mes-o-der'mum.'**  [From  peaog,  the 
"  middle,"  and  deppa,  the  "  skin."]  The 
Retc  Jfalpighii. 

Me-sod'rae.*  [From  niaog,  the  "mid- 
dle," and  ddjjiog,  a  "  house."]  The  medi- 
astinum. 

Mes-od-mi'tis,  left*.*  [From  me- 
sod' me.']  Inflammation  of  the  media- 
stinum. 

Mes-o-g'as'tric.  [Ulesogas'tricus ; 
from  jihog,  the  "middle,"  and  yaariip,  the 
"belly."]  Belonging  to  the  middle  of 
the  stomach,  or  belly. 

Mes-o-gas'tri-um.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  umbilical  region,  or  middle 
portion  of  the  abdomen. 

Me-sol'o-bus.*  [From  fiicog,  "mid- 
dle," or  "between,"  and  fo$d?,  a  "lobe:" 
because  situated  between  the  lobes  (hemi- 
spheres) of  the  brain.]  The  Corpus 
callosum. 

Mes-o-me'tri-nm.-  [From  peaog, 
the  "middle,"  and  finrpa,  the  "womb."] 
A  cellular  vascular  membrane,  between 
the  body  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
parts. 

Mes-o-plilce'uni.:;:  [From  purog,  the 
"middle,"    and    <p\oiog,    "bark."]     That 
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portion  of  the  bark  of  plants  which  is 
between  the  cpiplilceum,  or  outer  bark, 
and  the  liber,  or  inner  bark. 

Bies-o-pEayl'lKrea.*  [From  uzgo$,  the 
" middle/'  and  ipvKkps,  a  ''leaf/']  The 
parenchyma  of  a  leaf  between  the  skin 
of  the  two  surfaces. 

Me-sopSi'y-tretti.*  [From  uzao^  the 
"middle/'  and  <j,vtoi>,  a  "plant."]  The 
vital  knot  in  plants ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  axis. 

Hes-o-rec'tum.*  [From  uzaog,  the 
"middle,"  and  rec'tum.]  A  process  of 
the  peritona)um,  to  which  the  rectum  is 
attached.    . 

Me-sos'ce-lo-^ele.*  [From  mesos'- 
celum,  the  "  perinaeum,"  and  KfjXri,  a 
u  tumor."]     Hernia  of  the  perinasurn. 

Me-sos'$e-lo-pliy'iiia9  sxtis*  [From 
mesos' celum,  the  "perinaeuin,"  and  <pvua, 
a  "swelling."]     Perinatal  abscess. 

Me-sos'?e-Iam,i:  or Me-sos'^e-lus.* 
[From  uiaog,  "  middle,"  or  "  between," 
and  okL\o$,  the  "  leg."]     The  perinaeum. 

Mes-o-tlio'rax.*  [From  jxzaoq,  the 
"middle,"  and  QLpa\,  the  "chest."] 
That  part  of  the  chest  in  insects  which 
gives  origin  to  the  second  pair  of  legs. 

Me-sot'i-ca.*  [From     fxarog,    the 

"middle,"  or  "between/'  referring  to 
the  substance  or  matter  deposited  be- 
tween the  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue.] 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Dr.  Good's 
Nosology,  comprising  diseases  affecting 
the  parenchyma.     See  Parenchyma. 

Meso-toe-ehi'tis,  %di*J%  [From 
mesotoe'ehium.']  Mediastinal  pleuritia, 
or  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum. 

Mes-o-toe'-ehi-um.*  [From  pesos, 
the  "middle,"  and  roixog,  a  "wall."] 
The  same  as  Mediastinum. 

Mes-o-tym'pa-iiic.  [Mesotym- 

pan'icus:  from  phog,  the  "middle," 
and  tijmpan'icus,  "tympanic."]  Applied 
by  Owen  to  the  middle  subdivision  of  the 
tympanic  pedicle  which  supports  the 
mandible  in  fishes. 

Me-sox'a-late.  [Mesox'alas,  affis.] 
A  combination  of  mesoxalic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Mes-ox-al'ic  A$'id.  [Mesoxal'i- 
enm  A^'idum.]  A  new  substance 
formed  on  heating  to  the  boiling  point 
a  concentrated  solution  of  alloxanate  of 
barytes. 

Me'ta  (fieTd).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying  "  with."  "  among,"  "  between," 
"after;"  sometimes  "over,"  "beyond/' 
When  joined  with  other  words,  it  often  de- 
notes chanye,  and  sometimes  perversion. 


Me-tab'a«sis.*  [From  uerabaivo),  to 
"pass  from  one  place  or  state  to  an- 
other."] A  change  of  disease,  or  of 
treatment;  or  from  one  thinjj  to  an- 
other, either  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
malady,  or  in  the  indications  for  its  cure. 

Me-tab'o-la,*  or  Me-tab'o-le.* 
[From  ncra$d\\co,  to  "change."]  A 
change,  or  mutation  ;  a  change  of  place. 
Also,  the  same  as  Metabasis. 

Met-a-bol'ic.  [Metabol'icns ;  from 
liSTaSohj,  "change."]  Capable  of  changing, 
or  being  changed.  Applied  in  Physi- 
ology to  phenomena  which  result  from 
chemical  changes  either  in  the  cell  itself, 
or  in  the  surrounding  eystollastema. 

Met-a-car'pal.  [Metaearpalis.] 
Belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 

Met-a-car'pus.*  [From  uera,  "after," 
and  KapTtvg,  the  "wrist."]  (Fr.  Meta- 
carpe,  nia'ta'kaitp'.)  The  group  of  five 
cylindrical  bones  situated  between  the 
carpus  and  fingers. 

Me-ta^-e-ton'ic  [from  uera,  denoting 
"change,"  and  ac'etone?]  A^'id.  One 
of  the  products  obtained  when  sugar  is 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is 
similar  to  acetic  acid. 

Me-tacli'y-sis.*  [From  uera,  "be- 
yond," and  xvots,  an  "effusion."]  The 
process  of  transfusion. 

Met-a-cy-e'sis.*  [From  uera,  "after," 
"beyond,"  and  Kvrjaig,  "uterine  gesta- 
tion."]    Extra-uterine  gestation. 

Met-a-gen'e-sis.*  [From  pera,  im- 
plying "change,"  and  yheaig,  "genera- 
tion."] A  term  indicating  a  series  of 
changes  in  organic  development  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  paiilienoyenesis.  Thus, 
the  Acalephe  passes  through  the  infuso- 
rial and  the  polype  stages,  and  propa- 
gates by  germination,  as  well  as  by 
spontaneous  division,  before  it  acquires 
sexual  organs.  This  differs  from  meta- 
morphosis, in  which  the  individual 
changes  its  form. 

Met'al.  [Metal'liim  ;  from  nhaKXov, 
a  "  mine,"  or  "  metal."]  A  substance 
regarded  as  simple  or  elementary,  and 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  lustre,  result- 
ing from  its  opacity  and  reflective  power 
in  regard  to  light.  The  metals  are  con- 
sidered as  electro-positive  bodies. 

Me-tal'lic.  [Metal'licus ;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to  metal;  consisting 
of  metal. 

Met-al-li-za'tion.  [Metalliza'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  conversion 
into  metal. 

Me-tal-lo-dyii'i-a.*  [From  met'al, 
and  6bvi>r],  "pain."]     Pain,  or  illness,  in- 
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duced  by  working  among  metal?,  as  the 
lead   colic,    and  mercnrialization. 

3Iet-al-lo$r'ra-phy'*    [MetaUogra'- 

ptiia;  horn  /«£tuAXo;\  a  "mine,"  or  "me- 
tal," and  ypd(j)U),  to  "  write."]  A  descrip- 
tion of  metals. 

Mct'al-loicl.  [Met alloi  des;  from 
fxiraWoi,  a  "  mine,"  or  ••metal/'  and  el6og} 
a  u  form/']     Resembling  metal. 

Met'al-lur-gy.  [Metallnr'gria : 

from  ni-^aWov,  a  u  mine,"  or  u  metal,"  and 
ff>yn,  a  "work."]  The  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores. 

Met-a-mer'ic.  [Metamer'icns ; 
from  ixt-rd,  implying  "change,"  and  uspog, 
a  u  part."]  Applied  to  compounds  where 
the  elements  are  the  same  as  in  other 
combinations,  but  arranged  differently. 

Met-a~mor'pfii-cus.*  Pertaining  to 
change.     See  Developmental. 

Met-a-mor-pliop'si-a.*  [From  jxe- 
rafjtoppSo},  to  "transform,"  and  o;//«j,  "vis- 
ion."] (Fr.  Berlue,  beii'lii'.)  Vision  in 
which  objects  are  changed  or  distorted. 

Met-a-mor'pho-sis.  [Lat.  Meta- 
morplio'sis  ;  G r.  nzTayiop'hwjis,  from  \izt(x- 
pppQdta,  to  "transform."]  The  change  of 
form  which  insects  and  some  other  ani- 
mals undergo  in  passing  from  one  stage 
of  existence  to  another.  The  several 
forms  which  insects  assume  are  called 
Irn-m,  pupa  or'  chrysalis,  and  imago, 
which  last  is  their  perfect  state.  In 
Botany,  the  transformation  of  one  organ 
into  another  homologous  one. 

Met-a-ptiys'ics.  [Metapbys'ica, 
or  Metaphys'ice;  from  nerd,  "after/' 
and  fyvoiKa,  the  "science  of  physics/'  be- 
cause the  study  of  mind  naturally  comes 
after,  as  it  is  more  difficult  than,  the 
science  of  external  nature.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  mind.  "A  word  employed  in  popu- 
lar usage  to  denote  all  those  inquiries 
which  are  conversant  about  objects  other 
than  merely  physical  and  sensible." — 
(Braxde). 

Me-tas'ta-sis,*  plural  Me-tas'ta-ses. 
[From  fjicOiarnni,  to  "transpose."]  The 
translation,  or  shifting,  of  a  disease  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or  to 
some  internal  organ. 

Met-a-stat'ic.  [Metastat'icos.] 

Belonging  to  metastasis. 

Met-a-tar'sal.  [Metatarsa'lis.] 

Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

Met-a-tar'sus.*  [From  fjerd,  "after," 
or  "  below,"  and  rapTog,  the  "  tarsus."] 
(Fr.  Metatarse,  ma'ta'tans'.)  The  group 
of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  the  foot,  be- 
tween the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  Applied 
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in  Ornithology  to  a  single  bone  ending  in 
three  pulley-like  productions  represent- 
ing the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  together. 

Met-a-tho'rax,  »'«**.*  [From  ficrd, 
"after,"  or  ••below,"  and  0<pa\,  the 
"chest."]  The  third,  or  posterior,  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  of  insects. 

Met-a-tro'pEii-a.*  [From  \xzrd,  im- 
plying "change,  or  perversion,"  and 
TpQ'pn,  "nourishment."]  Morbid  nutrition. 

Met-a-zo'ic.  [Metazo'icus ;  from 
lierd,  " after,"  or  " below,"  and £w>7,  "life."] 
Applied  to  the  strata  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks  which  contain  the  debris  of  organ- 
ized bodies,  so  that  one  is  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  posterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  vegetables  and  animals  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

Me'te-or.  [Meteo'rum ;  from  p.t- 
rcojpo;,  "aerial,"  "elevated,"  "pertaining 
to  the  sky."]  A  body  suspended,  or  in 
motion,  in  the  atmosphere,  there  becom- 
ing the  agent  of  some  phenomenon  :  also, 
the  phenomena  which  arise  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Me-te-or'ic.  [Meteor'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  meteor,  or  to  the  sky.  Ap- 
plied to  stones  which  fall  from  the  heavens 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  waters 
which  accrue  from  condensation  of  the 
vapors  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 

Me'te-or-ism.  [Meteoris'miis; 

from  ncTewpXw,  to  "raise  up."]  The  se- 
cretion of  gas  or  air  in  the  abdomen. 

Me'te-or-o-llte.  [Meteorol'ites ; 
from  pterecjpog,  "on  high,"  "aerial,"  "per- 
taining to  the  sky,"  and  \i0og,  a  "  stone."] 
Certain  stones  which  fall  from  the  hea- 
vens after  the  appearance  of  meteors; 
an  aerolite. 

Me-te-o-roro-g"y.  [Meteorolo'gia; 
from  fxerewpog,  "aerial,"  "elevated,"  "per- 
taining to  the  sky,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  science  of  meteors,  or 
the  science  which  explains  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
treats  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
In  its  extended  signification  it  comprises 
Climatology,  and  one  division  of  Physi- 
cal Geography. 

Me-tlia?m'a-ta.*  [From  utrd, "  after," 
"among,"  or  "between,"  and  alpa, 
"blood."]  A  term  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate (or  capillary)  system  of  blood- 
vessels.    See  Capillary. 

Me-tfcml  ic  Med'I-eine.  [Medici'- 
na  MethocTica.]  Medicine  as  prac- 
tised by  the  sect  called  Medici  method  ici 
(Methodists),  by  exact  rules,  in  opposi- 
tion to  empirical  practice. 

Metli-o-^as-tro'sis.*      [From     p$t], 
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"drunkenness,"  and  gastro'sis,  "disease 
of  the  stomach."]  Disease  of  the  sto- 
mach, arising  from  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lating drinks. 

Meth-o-ma'ni-a.*  [From      piBri, 

"drunkenness,"  and  pavia,  "madness."] 
Mania  a  potu,  or  insanity  resulting  from 
drunkenness. 

Metli'yl.  [Metliy'le.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  newly  discovered  radical  of 
pyroxylic  spirit. 

Meth-y-le'imm.*  [From  metliy'le.} 
A  certain  hypothetical  base,  supposed 
to  be  the  radical  base  of  a  series  of  or- 
ganic compounds. 

Metfi'y-sis.*  [Gr.  piWvatg.']  Drunk- 
enness, or  intoxication. 

Me-ihys'tl-ca.*  [From  the  same.] 
Substances  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  exhilaration  and  inebriation. 

M€tis,  mates'.  The  French  term  for 
Hybrid,  which  see. 

Met-o-pan-tral'gl-a.*  [From  meto- 
pan'trum,  the  "  frontal  sinus,"  and  a\yog, 
"pain."]     Pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Met-o-pan-tri'tis,  Irft*.#  [From 
metopan'trum,  the  "frontal  sinus."]  In- 
flammation in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Met-o-pan'tron,*  or  Met-o-pan'- 
trum.*  [From  pkornov,  the  "  forehead," 
and  avrpov,  a  "cave."]    The  frontal  sinus. 

Me-to'pon,*  orMe-to'pwm.*  [From 
nerd,  "  beyond,"  and  Sip,  the  "  face."]  The 
front,  or  forehead. 

Me'tra.*  [Gr.  prjrpa.]  The  uterus,  or 
womb. 

Me-traVmi-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  aJpia,  "blood/']  Turges- 
cence,  or  swelling  of  blood,  in  the  womb. 

Me-tra^m-or-rlia'gl-a.*  [From 

prjrpa,   the    "womb,"    and    aipoppayia,    an 
"  eruption    of    blood."] 
from  the  uterus. 

Me-tral'g'i-a.--  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  uterus.     See  Hysteralgia. 

Me-trargi-cus.*  Belonging  to  me- 
trdlgia :  metral'gic. 

Mei-ra-nae'mi-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  anemia,  "deficiency  of 
blood."]     Want  of  blood  in  the  uterus. 

Met-ra-nas'tro-plae.*  [From  prjrpa, 
the  "womb,"  and  dvaorpotyrj,  an  "inver- 
sion."]    Inversion  of  the  uterus. 

Met-ra-tre'si-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  atre'sia,  "imperfo ration."] 
Imperforation  of  the  uterus.     See  Hys- 

TERATRESIA. 

Me-tranx'e.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  av^rr,  "increase."]  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  uterus. 


Haemorrhage 


M*>tre,  me't'r  (French  pronunciation 
metn).  [From  pirpov,  a  "measure."]  A 
French  measure,  equal  to  39.371  (or  about 
39£)  inches, — in  other  words,  about  an 
English  yard  and  one-tenth. 

Met-rec-to'pl-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  hro-nog,  "out  of  place."] 
Displacement,  or  deviation  from  the 
normal  position,  of  the  womb. 

Met-rec-top'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
metrectopia :  metrectop'ic. 

Met-rel-co'sis.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  cXkoj,  an  "ulcer."]  Ulcer- 
ation of  the  uterus. 

Met-re-lo'sis.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  si\ito,to  "roll  round."]  The 
same  as  Metranastrophe,  which  see. 

Met-rem-plirax'is.*  [From  prjrpa, 
the  "womb,"  and  ep^paaco),  to  "obstruct."] 
Congestion,  or  an  overloaded  condition 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  substance,  of 
the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Met-rem-phy-se'iiia,  aft**.*  [From 
pifirpa,  the  "  womb,"  and  tpcjvaripa,  a 
"windy  swelling."]     See  Physometra. 

Me-tren'-eliy-tes.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  eyxva),  to  "pour  in."]  An 
instrument,  or  a  syringe,  for  injecting 
medicated  liquors  into  the  uterus. 

Metria.     See  Puerperal  Fever. 

Me-trit'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  metritis. 

Me-tri'tis,  Idis*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb."]  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
See  Hysteritis,  and  Uteritis. 

Me-troc'a-$e.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  kulktj,  "vice,"  or  "evil."] 
Decay  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Metro-car^i-no'ma,  afaa.*  [From 
prjrpa,  the  "womb,"  and  KapKivwpa,  "can- 
cer."] Carcinoma,  or  cancer,  of  the 
womb. 

Met-ro-dyn  'i-a.* 
"womb,"  and  dSwrj, 
the  uterus. 

Met-ro-Hial-a-co'ma,  atis.%  [From 
prjrpa,  the  "womb,"  and  paXaxog,  "soft."] 
Softening  of  the  womb. 

Met-ro-mal-a-co'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  progress  or  formation  of 
metromalaco  m  a . 

Met-ro-ma'ni-a.-  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  pavia,  "madness."]  The 
same  as  Nymphomania,  which  see. 

Me-trom'e-ter.  [Metrom'etrum ; 
from  prjrpa,  the  "  womb,"  and  pkrpov,  a 
"measure."]  The  same  as  Hysterome- 
ter.  which  see. 

Met-ro-neu'ri-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  vsvpov,  a  "nerve."]  A  ner- 
vous affection  of  the  womb. 

Met-ro-pa-thi'a.*     [From  prjrpa,  tho 
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"womb,"  and  iraQog,  "disease."]  An  af- 
fection of  the  womb. 

Jlet-ro-per-I-to-ni'tis,  idis*  [From 
jirjrpa,  the  "  womb,"  and  peritoni'tis.]  In- 
fl  immation  of  the  uterus  and  peritonaeum. 

Jlet-ro-phle-hi  tis,  Idi*.*  [From 
ufnpa,  the  "  womb,"  and  phlebi'tis.]  In- 
flammation of  the  veins  of  the  womb. 

ZHe-tropIi'tlii-sLs.*  [From  pnTpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  (pdiotg,  "wasting."]  Tabes, 
or  wasting,  of  the  uterus. 

Met-ro-ple-tho'ra.*  [From  (ifiTpa, 
the  "  womb,"  and  rXijfl^po,  u  fulness."] 
A  plethoric  or  congested  state  of  the 
uterus. 

^Iot-ro-pol'y-pus.*  [From  pf/rpa, 
the  "  womb,"  and  pol'ypus.]  Polypus  of 
the  womb. 

Met-ro-py-opli'tlii-sis.;;:  [From 

fifirpa,  the  u  womb,"  vvov,  "  pus,"  and  tidictg, 
"consumption."]  Purulent  tabes  of  the 
uterus. 

Met-ror-rliag'i-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
rnetrorrhagy. 

Jfet-ror'rba-gy.  [Metrorrlia'gia ; 
from  pr\rpa,  the  "womb,"  and  pnyvvpi,  to 
"  break  forth."]  Excessive  discharge 
(usually  haemorrhage)  from  the  womb. 

3Iet-ror-rliex'is.*  [From  pn~pa,  the 
"  womb,"  and  pn£t£,  a  "rupture."]  Rup- 
ture of  the  uterus. 

Met-ror-rhce'a.1-  [From  pmpa,  the 
"womb,"  and  pew,  to  ''flow/']  A  dis- 
charge from  the  uterus,  as  of  blood,  mu- 
cus, etc. 

Jlet-ror'rlio-is,  Idis*  [From  the 
same.]  Haemorrhoidal  affection  of  the 
womb. 

Jfet-ro-seir'rlms.*  [From  pfirpa, 
the  "womb,"  and  tncippos,  a  "hard  tu- 
mor."]    Scirrhus  of  the  uterus. 

Jlet'ro-scope.  [Metrosco'pium; 
from  pf\rpa,  the  "womb,"  and  axo-io,  to 
"  examine."]  An  instrument  for  examin- 
ing the  uterus. 

Met-ro-sco'pi-a.*  [From  the  same.] 
Investigation  of  the  uterus  :  metros'copy. 

Jlet-ro-ste-re'sis.*  [From  p<npa,  the 
"  womb,"  and  crip^is,  "privation."]  Ex- 
tirpation, or  removal,  of  the  uterus. 

Mct'ro-tome.  [Metrot'omus :  from 
(ifirpa,  the  "womb,"  and  ripvoj,  to  "cut."] 
The  same  as  Hysteratome,  which  see. 

Met-ro-to'ml-a.*  [From  the  same.] 
Metrotomy.   The  same  as  Hysterotomy. 

Met-ro-tom'i-cus.*  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  met  roto  mi  a. 

JIet-ry-per-a?s-the'sis.*  [From 

urirpa,  the   "womb,"  and    kyper&sthe1 'sis, 
"excessive  sensibility-"]    Too  great  sen- 
sibility or  irritability  of  the  womb. 
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Met-ry-per-tro'plil-a.*  [From  pnrpa, 

the   "womb,"  and    kypertro'pkia,   "hy- 
pertrophy."]   Hypertrophy  of  the  womb. 

Meurtrissure,  mrHtresiiR'.  The 
French  term  for  Contusion,  which  see. 

Mez-e-re'um,i:  or  Me-ze're-on.* 
Pharmacopoeial  names  jj  of  theVoot-bark 
of  Daph'ue  mezere'um,  or  mezereon.  Used 
as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alterative, 
and  sometimes  externally  as  an  epi- 
spastic. 

Mi  asm.  [Mias  nia.  atis;  from 
piaivoi,  to  "  pollute,"  to  "  corrupt."]  Float- 
ing and  impalpable  morbific  effluvia,  the 
product  of  decay  or  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances. 

9Ii-as  ma-ta, ;  the  plural  of  Miasma. 
See  Miasm. 

lli-jix-mat  ic.  [Miasmat'icus.] 

Belonging  to  miasm. 

Mi'ca.*  [From  mi'co,  to  "glister."] 
A  mineral  of  a  laminated  and  glittering 
appearance.  It  is  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  granite. 

Mi'ca.;:  [From  piKxog,  Doric  for  puKpog, 
"  little."]  A  term  for  a  crumb,  or  small 
portion  broken  off  from  any  thing. 

Mi-ca'ceous.  [Mica'ceus ;  from 
mi'ca.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
mica. 

Micatio  (mi-ka'she-o),  o'nis*  [From 
mi'co,  mica'tum,  to  "glitter,"  to  "flash."] 
Rapid  winking  of  the  eyelids. 

Mix*,  pan.  =  Mi'ca  pa'nisf*  "  Crumb 
of  bread." 

Mic-ran-a-to'mi-a.-  [From  piKpog, 
"small,"  and  anato'mia,  "anatomy."] 
Microscopic  anatomy. 

Mic-ran-a-tom'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  micranatomia. 

Mic-ris-tol'o-g-y.  [Micristolo'gia ; 
from  piKpog,  "small,"  and  histolo'gia, 
"histology."]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  minutest  organic  fibres. 

Mic-ro-car'pus.*  [From  uucpSg, 
"small,"  and  xapnog,  "fruit."]  Having 
small  fruit.  Also  applied  to  mosses  that 
have  small  urns. 

Mic-ro-eeph'a-lus.*  [From  pi*p6g, 
"small,"  and  Kvpakf),  the  "head."]  Hav- 
ing flowers  disposed  in  small  heads. 
In  Zoology,  having  a  small  head. 

Mie-ro-€lie'mi-a.*  [From  puxpog, 
"small,"  and  che'mia,  "chemistry."] 
Minute  chemical  investigation,  respect- 
ing, for  example,  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  organic,  vegetable,  and 
animal  juices,  etc. :  microchem'istry. 

Mic-ro-chem'i-ciis.;;:  Belonging  to 
microchemia :  microchem'ical. 

Ml'cro-cosm.  [Microcos'uiiis  5 
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from  uitcpos,  "little/*  "minute,"  and  k6<t- 
pog,  a  "  world."]  Literally,  a  "  little 
world."  A  term  applied  to  man,  as  pre- 
senting in  his  mind,  or  organization,  an 
epitome  or  similitude  of  the  great  world, 
or  Macrocosm. 

Mi-cro-c6s'mic.  [Microcos'mi- 
cus.]     Belonging  to  a  microcosm. 

Microcos'mic  Salt.  A  triple  salt 
of  soda,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
obtained  from  urine:  so  named  because 
found  in  the  human  body. 

Mi-cro-cos-m©g,'ra-pliy.  [Micro- 
cosmogra'phia;  from  mi'crocosm,  and 
ypd^w,  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
microcosm,  or  human  body. 

Ml-cro-cos-moro-gy.  [Mierocos- 
molo'gia:  from  mi'crocosm,  and  Aoyo;, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  human 
body. 

Mic'ro-don,  ©n'fw.*  [From  (wcpog, 
"small,"  and  65ovg,  a  "tooth."]  Having 
short  or  small  teeth. 

Mic-ro-glos'si-a.*  [From  puKpog, 
"small,"  and  yXaioaa,  the  "tongue."] 
Congenital  smallness  of  the  tongue. 

Mic-ro-graph'ic.  [Micrograph '- 
icns.]     Belonging  to  micrography. 

Ml-crog'ra-phy.  [Micreigra'pnia ; 
from  fiixpog,  "minute,"  and  ypu</>a>,  to 
"  write."]  An  account  of  microscopic 
investigations. 

Mi-crol'o-gy.  [Mierolo'gia;  from 
(xiKpog,  "minute,"  and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  minute  ob- 
jects, as  microscopical  animals  and 
plants. 

Mi-crom'e-ter.  [Microm'etrnm ; 
from  puKpog,  "  minute,"  and  fxerpoj,  a  "  mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  dimensions  of  very  minute  objects 
under  the  microscope. 

Ml-cro-met'ric.  Belonging  to  the 
micrometer. 

Mic-ro-pet'a-lns.*  [From  nixpog, 
"small,". and Ttt-aXov,  a  "petal."]  Having 
short  or  small  petals. 

Mic-roph-tlial'mi-a.*  [From  fi'.Kpog, 
" little,"  and  6(pQa\jx6g,  the  "eye."]  A 
morbid  shrinking  or  wasting  of  the  eye- 
balls. 

Mi-cro-phyl'lous.  [Microphyl'- 
l«s;  from  tuxpog,  "little,"  and  (J>v\\ov,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  small  leaves. 

MTcro-pyle.  [Microp'yla;  from 
P-'xpog,  "  little,"  and  Trv\fj,  a  "gater"]  The 
orifice  of  a  seed. 

MI 'cro-scope.      [Microsco  pinna ; 

from    fx'Kpog,    "  minute,"    and    (tkottsu),    to 

"examine."]      An  optical  instrument  by 

which  minute  objects,  scarcely  or  not  at 
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all  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be  dis~ 
tinctly  seen. 

Ml-cro-scop'ic,  Mi-cro-scop'ic-al. 

[Microscop'icns;  from  the  same.]  Re- 
lating to  a  microseope ;  like  a  microscope ; 
so  minute,  as  can  only  be  seen  by  means 
of  a  microscope. 

Mic-ro-sper'mus.*  [From  puKpog, 
"minute,"  and  airepua,  a  "seed."]  Hav- 
ing very  small  seeds  or  grains. 

Mic-ro-sphyx'i-a.*  [From  puKpog, 
"little/'  and  <r^<?,  the  "pulse."]  Small- 
ness and.  weakness  of  pulse. 

Mic-ro-sta'chy-us.*  [From  (iixpog, 
"little,"  and  crdx'g,  an  "ear,"  or 
"  spike."]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
small  spikes. 

Mic'tion.  [Mic'tio,  o'nis;  from 
min'go,  mic'tum,  to  "pass  water."]  The 
act  of  passing  water. 

Mic-tii-ri'tion.  [Mictnri'tio,  o'm's; 
from  mietu'rio,  to  "  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter."] A  constant  inclination  to  pass 
water. 

MicTrib.  The  middle  or  main  rib  of 
a  leaf. 

Midriff*.  [Anglo-Saxon, mid,  "mid- 
dle," and  krif,  the  "  belly."]  The  dia- 
phragm. 

Mid' wife.  (Lat.  Obstet/rix,  Ids; 
Fr.  Sage  Femme,  sazh  famm,  or  Ac- 
coucheuse, avkooyshuz'.)  A  woman  who 
delivers  women  with  child;  a  female  ob- 
stetrician. 

Miel,  me-el'.  The  French  term  for 
"honey."     See  Mel. 

Migraine,  me'gRen'  or  me'gnan'. 
The  French  term  for  Hemicrania,  which 
see. 

Mi-gra'tion.  [Migra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  mi'gro,  migra'tum,  to  "remove from 
one  place  to  another."]  The  passage 
or  flight  from  one  country  to  another. 
Applied  particularly  to  migratory  ani- 
mals. 

MTgra-to-ry.  [Migrato'rins ;  from 
the  same.]  Passing  instinctively  and 
habitually  from  one  region  or  latitude  to 
another,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the 
season,  as  certain  kinds  of  birds. 

Mil-I-a'ri-a.*  [From  mil'ium,  "mil- 
let."] (Fr.  Miliaire,  me'le'eV.)  Also 
■  called  Febris  miliaris.  A  disease  attended 
with  eruption  of  small  red  pimples;  mili- 
ary fever.  A  genus  of  the  order  Exan- 
themata, class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Miliary  Fever.     See  Miliaria. 

Mil'i-ta-ry  Med'I-cine,  Mil'itary 
Snr'ge-ry.  [ Medici 'na  Milita'ris.] 
The     treatment    of     the    diseases     and 
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wounds  of  soldiers;  of  which  some  of 
the  former,  and  most  of  the  latter,  are 
peculiar  to  military  life. 

>1  i I e  11  in.     See  (Jul  n  m,  and  Aqti "i.\. 

Milk.  [Lat.  L**c,  I*ae  tis;  (Jr.  ya\a, 
y'lSaxro;;  Fr.  Lait,  hi. J  A  iluid  secreted 
by  the  mammary  glands  of  the  female  of 
Mammalia.  According  to  Brande,  a 
thousand  parts  of  skimmed  milk  con- 
tain 929  parts  of  water,  28  parts  of  curd, 
'So  parts  of  sugar,  and  G  parts  of  lactic 
acid.  Cream  is  composed  of  about 
45-1000  of  butter,  35-1000  of  curd,  and 
920-1000  of  whey. 

Milk-Bearing.     See  Lactiferous. 

Milk-Blotch.  SeePoRRiGoL.VRVALis. 

Milk,  Beiiciency  of.  See  Agalac- 
tia. 

Milk,  Excessive  Flow  of.  See 
Galactirriicea. 

Milk  Fe'ver.  [Fe'foris  ILac'tea.] 
A  fever  accompanying  or  preceding  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  women  soon  after 
delivery. 

Milk  of  Sul'phMr.  [Xac  SnF- 
plturis.]      Precipitated  sulphur. 

Milk-Pump.     See  Antlia  Lactea. 

Milk-Scab.    See  Porrigo  Larvalis. 

Milk-Sick 'ness.  An  endemic  dis- 
ease in  the  Western  States,  including  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  etc.,  result- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  from  the  milk  being 
poisoned  by  something  eaten  by  the  cow. 

Milk-Teeth.  The  first,  or  temporary, 
teeth. 

Mil'le-petl,  or  Mil'li-petle.  [Mil'- 
lepes,  edis  ;  from  mi  He,  a  "  thousand," 
and  pes,  a  "  foot."]  A  name  applied  to 
several  insects  having  a  multitude  of 
feet. 

Mil'li-gramme.  [From  mille,  a 
"thousand,"  and  gramme.]  A  French 
weight,  the  1000th  part  of  a  gramme, 
equal  to  0.015  of  a  grain  avoirdupois,  or 
one  sixty-sixth  of  a  grain  troy. 

Millilitre,  inil'le-leTr  or  merieletR'. 
[From  mille,  a  "  thousand,"  and  litre.'] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity,  the  1000th 
part  of  a  litre;  equal  to  0.0G10  of  an 
English  cubic  inch. 

Millimetre,  mil-le-rncVr  (French 
pronunciation,  nierie'metR').  [From 
mille,  a  "thousand,"  and  metre.']  A 
French  measure,  the  1000th  part  of  a 
metre,  equal  to  0.039,  or  one  twenty-sixth, 
of  an  English  inch. 

Mi-met'ic.  [Mimet'ieus;  from 
/^?//7cr;f,  an  "imitation."]  Piesembling 
or  imitating  others. 

Mi-mogra-phy.  [Miniogra'pnia; 
from  mu'doyLa-,  to  "  gesticulate,"  and  ypu^w, 


to  "write."]  A  treatise  or  dissertation 
on  gesticulation  or  expression  by  signs. 

MI-mo'sa.*  The  sensitive  plant.  A 
Limnean  genus  of  the  class  Polygamic 
natural  order  Leguminosm  or  F<tl>a< 

Mimosa  Cat'e-ehu.*  The  Acaci-i 
catechu.  • 

Mimosa  Xi-lot'I-ca,*  Mimo'sa 
Sen'e-gal.*     The  Acacia  vera. 

Mimoseae,*  me-mo'shc-e.  A  family, 
or  sub-order,  of  plants,  belonging  to  tho 
natural  order  Leyuminosve.  It  include! 
the  Mimosa. 

Min.  =  Jfin'imian.%      See  Minim. 

Min-der-e'ri,  Spir'i-tns.i:  [From 
Min'dcrer,  or  Jlindere'rus,  who  first  ex- 
hibited it.]  The  Li'quor  ammo' nix  acc- 
ta'tis  ("  Solution  of  the  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia"). It  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic, 
and  is  much  used  in  fevers  and  inflam- 
matory diseases. 

Min'e-ral.  [Minera'lis;  from  mi'na, 
a  "mine."]  Literally,  "belonging  to  a 
mine,"  and  originally  applied  especially 
to  metallic  ores.  The  term  now  de- 
notes any  inorganic  substance  found 
in  or  on  the  earth.  Minerals  constitute 
one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  nature, 
called  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Mineral  Green.  A  hydrated  sub- 
carbonate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

Min'eral  Oil.  A  common  name  for 
petroleum. 

Min'eral  Pitch.  A  species  of  solid 
bitumen. 

Min'eral  Tar.  The  Petro'leum  Bar- 
baden'xe. 

Min'eral  Tnr 'pen -tine.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  coal  oil,  and  used 
in  painting  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine. 
It  is  the  same  as  rectified  Benzine. 

3Iineral  Waters.     See  Aqu.e  Mixe- 

RALES.  t  * 

Min-e-ral-I-za'tion.  [Minerali- 
za'tio,  o'nis;  from  mincra'le,  q,  "min- 
eral."] The  state  or  process  of  a  me- 
tallic substance  being  deprived  of  its 
usual  properties  by  combination  with 
some  other  substance. 

Min-er-a-log'i-cal.  [Mineralog'- 
iens.]     Belonging  to  Mineralogy. 

Min-e-ral'o-gist.  [From  minera'le, 
a  "mineral."]  One  who  is  well  skilled 
or  versed  in  Mineralogy. 

Min-e-ral'o-gy.  [Mineral©  'gia; 
from  minera'le,  a  "mineral,"  and  At'yoj, 
a  "  discourse."]  The  science  which  trer.ts 
of  the  properties,  composition,  and  rela- 
tions of  minerals. 

Min-e-rog'ra-phy.     [Minerogra'- 
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phia;  from  minera'le,  a  "mineral,"  and 
ypd<i)w,  to  "  write."]  The  same  as  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Min  'iin.  [Min'imnm ;  from  min'i- 
mus,  the  "smallest,"  implying  that  it  is 
the  smallest  liquid  measure.]  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  fluidrachin,  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  drop. 

Min'i-um.*  The  red  oxide  of  lead; 
red  lead. 

Mint.  The  common  name  for  the 
genus  Mentha;  also,  Mentha  piperita,  or 
peppermint. 

Mi-iiu-ti-flo'rus.*  [From  minu'tus, 
"small,"  andjlos,  a  "flower."]  Having 
small  flowers. 

Mi'o-cene.  [From  psiW,  "less," 
"fewer,"  and  kglivos,  "recent."]  A  term 
applied  to  the  middle  tertiaries ;  so  called 
because  they  contain  fewer  recent  shells 
than  the  Pliocene,  or  upper  tertiaries. 

Mirage  (Fr.),  meVazh'.  An  optical 
illusion  which  is  produced  by  unequal  re- 
fraction in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  causes  remote  objects 
on  the  sea  or  land  to  be  seen  double,  or 
to  appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
When  inverted  images  are  formed,  the 
Italians  give  it  the  name  of  Fata  Mor- 
gana (fa'ta  mor-ga'na). 

Mis-an'thro-py.  [Misanthro'pia; 
from  fiicos, "  hatred,"  and  avOptonos,  "man."] 
Hatred  of  mankind,  or  their  society. 

Miscarriage.     See  Abortion. 

Mis-e-re're  Me'i*  (i.e.  "Have 
mercy  on  me").  A  name  for  Iliac  pas- 
sion, because  of  its  torments. 

Mis-lac-ta'tioiB.  [Misiacta'tio, 

o'nis.]  A  defective  or  vitiated  condi- 
tion of  milk;  the  same  as  Galactia. 

Mismeustruatiou.  See  Paramenia. 

Mismieturition.     See  Paruria. 

Mis-og'y-uous.  [Misog'yuus  ?  from 
y.T<jos,  "hatred,"  and  yvvrj,  a  "woman."] 
Hating  women. 

Mis-op-sy'-elta-a.*  [From  fxTaog, 
"hatred,"  and  ^»\»/,  "life."]  Hatred  or 
weariness  of  life;  melancholy,  with  dis- 
gust of  life. 

Misossification.     See  Parostia. 

Mis-©-zo'i-a.i:  [From  fiiaog,  "  hatred," 
and  Iwn,  "  life."]    Hatred  or  disgust  of  life. 

Mist.  =  Mistu'ra.*     "  A  mixture." 

Mis'tle-toe,  Mis'el-toe,  or  Mis'sel- 
to.  [Vis'cum  Al'bum.]  A  parasitical 
plant,  growing  on  the  branches  of  many 
kinds  of  trees,  and  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Druidical  ceremonies. 
The  powder  of  its  leaves  has  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy. 

Mis-tu'ra.:;:      [From  mis' ceo,  mis' turn 


or  mix'tum,  to  "mix,"  to  "mingle."]  (Tr. 
Mixtion,  meks'te-ON0',  and  Potion,  po1- 
se-6No\)  A  mixture.  A  fluid  composed 
of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

Mistu'ra  Am-mo-ni'a-ci.*  ("Mix- 
ture of  Ammoniac")  Take  of  ammo- 
niac, one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ; 
water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  pmmoniac 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  strain. 

Mistu'ra  A-imyg'cIa-lae.*  ("Mix- 
ture of  Almond.")  Take  of  sweet 
almond,  half  a  troyounce;  gum  arabic, 
in  fine  powder,  thirty  grains ;  sugar, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,  eight  fluidounces.  Having 
blanched  the  almond,  beat  it  with  the 
gum  arabic  and  sugar  in  a  mortar,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  rub 
the  mixture  with  the  distilled  water, 
gradually  added,  and  strain. 

Mistu'ra  As-sa-foet'I-cla?.*  ("Mix- 
ture of  Assafcetida.")  Take  of  assafce- 
tida,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains; 
water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  assafcetida 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistu'ra Chlo-ro-for'mi.*  (" Mix- 
ture of  Chloroform.")  Take  of  purified 
chloroform,  half  a  troyounce;  camphor, 
sixty  grains;  the  yolk  of  one  egg; 
water,  six  fluidounces.  Rub  the  yolk 
in  a  mortar,  first  by  itself,  then  with  the 
camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  the 
chloroform,  and  lastly  with  the  water, 
gradually  added,  so  as  to  make  a  uni- 
form mixture. 

Mistu'ra  Cre'ta?.*  ("Mixture  of 
Chalk,"  or  «  Chalk-Mixture.")  Take  of 
prepared  chalk,  half  a  troyounce ;  sugar, 
gum  arabic,  in  fine  powder,  each  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains;  cinnamon- 
water,  water,  each  four  fluidounces.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Mistu'ra  IM-a-bol'i-ea.*  ("Dia- 
bolical Mixture.")  A  nauseous  mixture 
sometimes  given,  in  small  doses,  to  per- 
sons feigning  disease,  but  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  maintain  the  taste  of  its 
nauseous  components,  and  thus  to  pro- 
voke a  confession. 

Mistu'ra  Fer'ri  Com-pos'I-ta.* 
("  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.")  Take 
of  myrrh,  sugar,  each  sixty  grains;  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  twenty-five  grains ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  coarse  powder, 
twenty  grains;  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a 
fluidounce;  rose-water,  seven  fluidounces 
and  a  half.  Rub  the  myrrh,  sugar,  and 
carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  rose-watet 
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gradually  added,  then  with  the  spirit  of 
lavender,  and  lastly  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  pour  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately into  a  bottle,  which  must  be  well 
b  topped. 

Mistu'ra  Glye-yr-rlii'za?  Com- 
pos'i-ia.:;:  ("  Compound  Mixture  of 
Liquorice.")  Brown  Mixture.  Take 
of  liquorice,  in  fine  powder,  sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  gum  arable,  in  fine  pow- 
der, e.ich  half  a  troyounce ;  camphor- 
ated tincture  of  opium,  two  fluidounccs; 
wine  of  antimony,  a  fluidounce;  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  half  a  fluidounce; 
water,  twelve  fluidonnces.  Rub  the 
liquorice,  sugar,  and  gum  arabic  with 
the  water,  gradually  added :  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  the  whole 
together. 

Mistu'ra  Po-tas'sa?  Cl-tra'tis* 
("  Mixture  of  Citrate  of  Potassa"),  or 
liquor  Potas'sae  Citra'tis,*  1850 
(''Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa "); 
also  called  Jfen'tral  Mix'ture.  Take 
of  lemon-juice,  fresh,  half  a  pint:  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Add  the  bicarbonate  gradually  to  the 
lemon -juice,  until  the  acid  is  completely 
saturated ;  then  strain  through  muslin. 

Mis-tn'rav*  the  plural  of  Mistura, 
which  see. 

Mitli  ri-clate.  [Mitttricla'tium ; 
said  to  have  been  invented  or  used  by 
Mithrida'tes,  King  of  Pontus.]  A  prep- 
aration of  numerous  ingredients,  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons,  but  now  little  used. 

Mit  I-gat-iiig*.  [Mit'ig-ans,  an'tis; 
from  mit'igo,  to  " assuage."]  Allaying,  or 
palliative.  Applied  to  remedies  which 
lull,  assuage,  or  soothe  pain. 

Mi'tra.*  [From  n'lrpa,  a  " mitre,"  or 
u  turban."]  Applied  to  the  hat  of  mush- 
rooms when  it  is  low,  thick,  round,  and 
plaited.  In  Surgery,  a  fillet  or  bandage 
applied  on  the  head. 

Mi'tral.  [Mitra'lis:  from  vii'xra,  a 
"turban,"  or  "mitre."]  Belonging  to  a 
mitre,  or  shaped  like  a  mitre. 

Mi'tral  Valves.  Applied  to  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  from  their 
shape. 

Mi-tri-for'mis.*  [From  mi'tra,  a 
41  turban,"  or  u  mitre."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  mitre. 

Ulltt.  =  Mit'te,*  "  send ;"  Mitta'tw*  or 
Jfittrui'tur*  "let  there  be  drawn." 

Mitt.  Sang*.  =  Mitta'tur  scui'guis* 
"Let  blood  be  drawn." 

Mixed  Fever.  [Syn'oetms.]  A 
mixture  of  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
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tory  and  typhus  fever,  being  a  combina- 
tion of  Sjnocha  and  Typhu*. 

Mixtura.     See  MlSTURA. 

Mne-moii  ic.  [^Cuemon'icus.] 

Belonging  to  mnemonics. 

Mnemonics,  nc-mon'iks.  [Mne- 
mon'ica,  or  Mnemon'ice;  from  /^>?///?, 
the  "memory."']  The  art  of  memory,  or 
of  remembering. 

Mo-bili-ty.  [MoMl'itas,  a'tis; 
from  mo'bilis,  "movable."]  A  capa- 
bility of  motion;  ability  or  tendency  to 
move  with  rapidity  or  ease;  tendency  to 
change. 

Moeh'li-um.*  [Gr.  fioxKiov,  diminu- 
tive of  no\\6;,  a  vectis,  or  "lever."]  A 
small  vectis.  An  instrument  used  in  ob- 
stetrical surgeiy. 

Moeh'lus.i:  [Gr.  [xox^og.]  The  vectis, 
or  lever. 

Moc-Main.  The  produce  of  the 
Bombax  heptaplrjllum,  being  a  white 
shining  substance  of  great  lightness  and 
elasticity. 

Mo-ili'o-lar.  [Mwtiola'ris.]  Be- 
longing to  the  modiolus;  having  the 
form  of  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 

Mo-<li'o-Efl-form.  [Moilioiifor 'mis ; 
from  modi'olus,  a  ''small  measure."] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  the  nave  of 
a  wheel. 

Mo-di'o-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  mo'~ 
diu*,  a  "measure."]  Literally,  a  "small 
measure:"  also,  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 
Applied  to  the  central  pillar  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Mo'<Ii-us,;;:"  the  chief  Pvoman  mea- 
sure for  things  dry,  was  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  rather  more 
than  an  English  peck. 

Mod.  prres.  =  Jfo'do  prsescrip'to* 
"  In  the  manner  directed." 

Moelle,  mo'ell'.  The  French  term  for 
Marrow,  which  see. 

Mo'la.*  A  molar  tooth.  The  patella, 
or  kneepan.  Also,  a  shapeless,  fleshy 
mass  in  the  uterus.    Sec  Mole  {Moles). 

Mo'lar.  [Mola'ris;  from  mo' la,  a 
"  mill."]      Applied  to  the  grinder  teeth. 

Mo'lar  Glands.  Two  small  bodies 
placed  between  the  masseter  and  bucci- 
nator muscles,  having  the  orifice  of  their 
excretory  duct  opposite  the  last  molar 
tooth. 

Mo'lar  Teeth.  [Lat.  Mola'res 
I>en'tes;  Fr.  Dents  Jfolaires,  dox°  mo1- 
Icr'.]  The  grinders,  or  donble-teeth, 
situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaw. 

Mo-lar-I-ffor'mas. ::  [From  mola'ris, 
"  molar."]     Resembling  the  molar  teeth. 

Mo-las'ses.       The     uncrystallizable 
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part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane;  also 
called  Melasses,  and  Treacle. 

Mole.  [Anglo-Saxon,  Maal,  or  Mai, 
a  ''  spot,"  or  "mark."]  A  small  brown- 
ish spot  (Lat.  nse'vus,  or  mac'ula)  on  the 
skin,  generally  presenting  a  few  hairs. 
In  Zoology,  the  genus  Talpa. 

Mole.  [Mo'les,  i.e.  a  "inass."]  A 
name  applied  to  a  fleshy  mass  or  tumor 
sometimes  found  in  the  uterus.  See 
Mola. 

Molecula.     See  Molecule. 

Mo-lec'u-lar.  [Molecula'ris ; 

from  molec'ula,  a  "molecule."]  Be- 
longing to  a  molecule;  consisting  of 
molecules. 

Molecular  At-trac'tion.  [At- 
trac'tio  Molecula'ris.]  The  power 
supposed  inherent  in  molecules  of  mat- 
ter, which  exerts  itself  at  distances  inap- 
preciable, or  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
inclines  them  to  combine  one  with  the 
other. 

Mol'e-cule.  [Molec'ula;  diminu- 
tive of  mo'les,  a  "  mass."]  A  "  little 
mass."  The  smallest  particle  of  matter 
conceivable.  Applied  to  that  exceed- 
ingly minute  body,  in  morbid  products, 
in  which  we  can  discover  no  deter- 
minate external  circle  and  internal 
centre.  Also,  the  same  as  Blastoderm, 
which  see. 

Mol'ecules,  Con-stit'u-ent.  Those 
of  each  element  comprised  in  an  inte- 
grant molecule  of  a  compound. 

Mol'ecules,  In'te-grant.  The 
smallest  particles  into  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable to  divide  a  simple  body,  or  a 
compound  body  without  resolving  it  into 
its  elements. 

Mo-len-di-na'ceous.  [Molendi- 
na'ceus;  from  mofeudi'num,  a  "mill."] 
Resembling  a  wind-mill.  Applied  to 
seeds  having  many  wings. 

Mo-li'men,  lim't«?«.*  [From  mo'- 
lior,  to  "labor,"  or  "struggle."]  An 
effort ;  struggle,  or  endeavor. 

Moli'men  Haem-or-rhaffi-cum,* 
or  Moli'men  Men-stru-a'le.*  The 
menstrual  period  or  effort. 

Mollifies,*  mol-lish'e-ez.  [From 
mol'lfo,  ^soft."]     Softness;  tenderness. 

Mollities  Cerebri.  See  Softening 
of  the  Brain. 

Molli'ties  Os'sium*  (osh'e-um). 
("Softening  of  the  Bones.")  (Fr.  Osteo- 
malacic, os'taVnia/klVe'.)  A  disease  in 
which  the  bones  become  preternaturally 
flexible,  either  from  an  inordinate  ab- 
sorption, or  an  imperfect  secretion  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime. — (Mayne.)  Accord- 
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ing  to  Virchow,  it  is  produced  simply  by 
the  conversion  of  bone  into  medullary 
tissue. 

Mol-lus'ca,*  or  Mol'lusks.  [From 
mol'lis,  "  soft."]  The  second  of  the  four 
great  primary  divisions  of  animals,  hav- 
ing soft  bodies,  and  no  internal  skele- 
tons, as  shell-fish. 

Mol-lus'cous.  [Mollus'cus;  from 
the  same.]     Relating  to  the  Mollusca. 

Mol-lus'cum.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  disease  of  the  skin  in  which  numerous 
atheromatous  tumors  occur,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  eg^.  So 
called  because  the  tumors  resemble  in 
consistency  the  bodies  of  molluscous 
animals.  They  possess  little  fensibility, 
without  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
have  apparently  no  natural  termination. 

Mollusks.     See  Mollusca. 

Mol-uc-cen'se  Us' num.*  ("Mo- 
lucca Wood.")  The  wood  of  the  Croton 
tiglium  ;  also  called  Lignum  Pavanee. 

Mo'ly,  yo*.*  [Gr.  pwXu.]  The  spe- 
cific name  of  a  species  of  garlic;  the 
Allium  molt/  of  Linnseus. 

Molybdaenum*  (mol-ib-de'num),  or 
Mol-yb-dse'na.*  [From     ix6\v66ogf 

"lead."]  A  brittle  metal  which  exists 
in  the  native  sulphuret  of  molyb- 
daena. 

Mo-lyb'date.  [Molyb'das,  a'tisJ] 
A  combination  of  molybdic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Molybdena.     See  Molybdena. 

Molybdenum.     See  Molybdenum. 

Mo-lyb'dic.  [Molyb'dicus.]  Be- 
longing to  molybdamuin.  Applied  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  it. 

Mo-lyb-do»col'i-ca.*  [From  n6\v6- 
Zog,  "  lead,"  and  col'ica,  "  colic."]  Molyb- 
docolic.  Lead-colic,  or  bowel  complaint 
the  effect  of  lead-poison. 

Mo-lyb-do-i'des.*  [From  n6\rShq, 
"lead,"  and  eUoq,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling  lead :  molyb'doid. 

Mo-lyb-don'o-sos,*  or  Mo-lyb- 
don'o-sus.*  [From  /idXr^of,  "lead," 
and  voaog,  "  disease/']  Lead-disease,  or 
lead-colie. 

Mo-lyb-do-spas'mus.*  [From 

HoXvtidog,  "lead,"  and  spas'mus,  a 
"  spasm."]  Cramp  or  spasm  caused  by 
the  poisonous  influence  of  lead. 

Mo-lyb'dous.  [Moly  bdo'sus ; 

from  mohjbd<u'num.~]  Belonging  to  mo- 
lybdaenum. 

Mo- men 'turn.*  [From  mo'men,  a 
"  motion,"  or  "  impulse."]  The  momen- 
tum of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its 
weight  (or  mass)  and  its  velocity.     It  is 
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synonymous  with  the  phrase  quantity  of 
motion* 

Mo-mor'«li-ca. !-         [From    mor'dm, 

preterite  nwmor'di,  to  "bite."]  A  Lin- 
mean  genus  of  the  class  Mumicla,  natu- 
ral order  Cucurbitaeem* 

Momor'dica  El-a-te'rl-um.*     The 

plant  which  produces  the  wild  or  squirt- 
ing cucumber. 

Moii-a-€aii'thus.*  [From  p-ovog, 
"alone,"  u  single,"  "only  one,"  and 
aKa.'Oa,  a  u  spine."]  Ilaving  but  one 
spine:  monacanthous. 

Mon  ad.  [Mo'nas,    ad  is;     from 

liojas,  fiouadog,  a  "unit."]  An  ultimate 
atom;  a  primary  constituent  of  matter. 
Also  applied  to  the  most  minute  of  the 
Infusoria. 

Moii-a-del'phi-a.*  [From    *&*$, 

" alone/'  or  "single,"  and  dSeX'pdg,  a 
"  brother."]  The  sixteenth  class  in  the 
Linna?an  system  of  plants,  including 
those  whose  filaments  are  united  in  a 
single  brotherhood, — that  is,  set,  or 
column. 

Moii-a-deTphous.  [MonadeT- 

pliius;  from  the  same.]  Having  a 
single  brotherhood :  monadel'phious. 
See  Moxadklphia. 

Mo-iian'dri-a.*  [From  fxovog,  "sin- 
gle," and  dvfip,  a  u  man,"  or  "  male."] 
The  first  class  in  the  Linnaean  system 
of  plants,  including  those  which  have 
only  one  stamen  in  each  flower. 

Mo- u :u i  (Irons.  [Monan'drins  ; 
from  the  same.]  Ilaving  a  single  sta- 
men :  monandrious. 

Mo-nar'da.*  Horsemint.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Monar'da  puncta'ta. 

Monesia,*  mo-ne'she-a.  An  astrin- 
gent vegetable  substance,  procured  from 
the  bark  of  a  South  American  tree  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Chryxoplnjlluiii.  It  has 
been  prescribed  for  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Mo-nl-lif  er-us,*  or  Mo-nil'I-fer.* 
[From  moni'le,  a  "necklace,"  and  fe' ro, 
to  "  bear."]  Bearing  a  necklace,  or 
something  resembling  a  necklace.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 

Mo- nil  i-form.  [Moniliformis  ; 
from  moni'le,  a  "necklace."]  Formed 
like  a  necklace. 

Mon-i-lig'er-us.*  [From  moni'le,  a 
"necklace,"  and  ge'ro,  to  "carry."] 
Moniligerous.     The   same  as    Moxilif- 

ERUS. 

Mo-nil-i-o-i'des.*  [From  moni'le,  a 
"necklace,"  and  doog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  necklace. 

Moiiisiiiac*eavi:  mo-nim-e-a'she-e. 
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[From  Monim'ia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natuial  order  of  exogenous,  aromatic 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

MonJis -hood.  The  Aconitum  nopel- 
lua:  aconite,  or  wolf's-bane. 

Moit-o-ha  sic.  [ Mouo'oas  ions* ; 

from  p.6vog,  "single,"  and  ba'sis,  a 
"base."]  Having  a  single  base.  Applied 
to  certain  chemical  substances. 

Mon-o-hlep'sis.*  [From      novo;, 

"single,"  and  /?Anrco,  to  "behold."]  A 
state  of  vision  in  which  objects  are  dis. 
tinct  when  only  one  eye  is  used. 

Mon'o-carp,  or  Mon-o-car'pon.* 
[See  Moxocarpic.]  An  annual  plant; 
a  plant  which  bears  fruit  only  once. 

Monocarpian.     See  Moxocarpic. 

Moii -o-car' pie,  or  Mon-o-car'- 
pous.  [From  fxovog,  "  single,"  and  *ap- 
Tr6g,  u  fruit."]     Bearing  fruit  only  once. 

Mon-o-car'pous.  [Monocar'- 

peus.]     See  Moxocarpic. 

Mon-o-ceph'a-lous.  [Monocepn'- 
alus ;  from  povog,  "  single,"  and  K£*pa\fj, 
the  "head."]  Bearing  a  single  head, 
as  certain  flowers. 

Moii-o-elila-niyd'e-ons.  [Mono- 
chlamyd  ens;  from  //6Voj,  "single," 
and  x^apvg,  a  "  short  cloak."]  Having 
a  single  floral  envelope,  i.e.  apetalous. 

Mon-o~enron'ic.  [Monochron'i- 
cus;  from  \ibvog,  "single,"  and  xpovog, 
"time."]  Existing  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     Applied  to  organic  remains. 

Mo-noc'la-dus.*  [From  fiovog,  "sin- 
gle," and  Kkatog,  a  "branch."]  Bearing 
but  one  branch. 

Mon-o-cli'nous.  [Monoclin'ins; 
from  [i6i>og,  "  single,"  and  k\ii>ti,  a  "bed."] 
Applied  to  plants  bearing  flowers  with 
both  sexes:  hermaphrodite. 

Mon-o-cot-y-le'don,  on/**  [From 
\L6jog,  "single,"  and  KorxiXnbSw,  a  "cotyle- 
don."] A  plant  having  only  one  coty- 
ledon. Applied  in  the  plural  {Monocoty- 
le'dones)  to  a  class  of  plants,  now  gene- 
rally called  Endogens. 

Mon-o-cot-y-led'o-nons.  [Mono- 
cot; yledo'neus,  or  Monocotyled'o- 
iius:  from  monocotyle'don.]  Having 
but  one  cotyledon.  This  term  was  em- 
ployed by  Jussieu  to  denote  endogenous 
plants. 

Mon-o-cra'nns.*  [From      povog, 

"single,"  and  xpavog,  a  "helmet,"  a 
"covering,"  or  perhaps  from  Kpavio.>,  the 
"cranium."]  A  monster-foetus  with  a 
single  mass  of  brain. 

Mon-oc'u-lns.*  [From  ndvog,  "sin- 
gle,"   and    oc'xdus,    the    "eye."]      Also 
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termed  Sim'plexOc'n-lns  (t.c  "Single 
Eye").  A  bandage  used  in  fistula  luc- 
rymalis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye, 
to  cover  one  eye. 

Mon-o^liri'y-niias.**  [Frem  fiwo;, 
"single/'  and  tib-pos,  "twin."]  One  of 
twins. 

Moncecia,*  nio-ne'shc-a.  [From 
novog,  " single, "  "only  one,"  and  oixia,  a 
" house,"  or  "  family."]  Literally,  " hav- 
ing one  house,  or  family;"  because  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  found  on 
the  same  plant,  thus  forming  but  one 
family  (sec  Dioecious).  The  twenty-first 
class  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  plants, 
comprising  those  which  have  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  on  the 
same  plant. 

Mo-na?'ci©ns.  [Monce'cins ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  one  house.  Applied 
to  a  class  of  plants.     See  Moxcecia. 

Mon-o-gyn 'I-a.*  [From  nfcog,  "sin- 
gle," "only  one/'  and  ywf\,  a  "woman," 
or  "female."]  The  name  given  by  Lin- 
ncaus  to  the  first  order  in  each  of  the  first 
thirteen  classes  of  plants,  comprising 
such  as  have  only  one  pistil  in  each 
flower. 

Moii-og^y-^0118*  [31©n©gyn'ins : 
from  the  same]  Having  one  pistil  or 
style :  monogynious. 

31©-n©i'c©ns.  The  same  as  Monoe- 
cious, which  see. 

M©n-©-l©c'n-lar.  [Monolocula'- 
r3s;  from  fiovo;.  "single,"  "only  one," 
and  loc'ulus,  a  "  cell."]  Having  only  one 
cavity  or  cell ;  one-celled.  Applied  to 
cystic  tumors  so  constituted. 

Mon-o-ma'ni-a.;:  [From      jioyo;, 

"single,"  "only  one,"  and  fiavia,  "mad- 
ness."] A  kind  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  is  irrational  on  one  subject  only, 
on  all  others  clear  and  correct. 

Mon-o-nia'ni-ac.  [Monomani'a- 
cus;  from  monoma'nia,  "  madness  on 
one  subject."]  A  person  laboring  under 
monomania. 

Mo-nom'y-ns.*  [From  finvogf  "  sin- 
gle," "only  one,"  and  /i%,  a  "muscle."] 
Having  but  one  muscle.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  (3fonom'i/a)  to  an  order  of 
the  Conchifcra. 

Moii-o-per-i-an'fhe-ns.*  [From 
fi5pogy  "single,"  irepij  "around,"  and  av6o$, 
a  "flower."]  The  same  as  Monochla- 
jiYrtuous,  which  see. 

Mon-o-pet'a-Ions.  [3fonopeta'- 
leus,  or  Monopet'alus;  from  fi6.oqJ 
"single,"  and  nhaXov,  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing but  one  petal,  or  several  petals  more 
or    less    united;     gamopetalous.       The 


term  MonojyeV alse  is  applied  by  some 
botanists  to  a  section  of  angiospermous, 
exogenous  plants. 

Mon-o-pliy  1 '  lous.  [Monopey  1  '- 
Ins ;  from  fio^,  "  single,"  and  <£vAW,  a 
"  leaf."]     Having  but  one  leaf. 

Mon-o-phy'o-<lont."  [From  /xdjof, 
"  single,"  <pvw,  to  "  generate,"  and  odovg, 
dSovrog,  a  "tooth."]  A  mammal  which 
produces  but  one  set  of  teeth,  as  the 
sloth. 

Mon-o-po'dl-a.*-  [From  /*&«?,  "sin- 
gle," and  rovg,  a  "foot."]  A  genus  of 
monsters  having  only  one  foot. 

Mo-nop'ter-us.*  [From  fioi^,  "sin- 
gle," and  7TT£p6i>,  a  "wing."]  Having 
but  one  wing.     Applied  to  certain  seeds. 

Mo-nor'-enis,  idis*  [From  /zon*, 
" single,"  and  opX's,  a  "testicle."]  Ap- 
plied to  one  in  whom  a  single  testicle 
has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  or  who 
has  been  deprived  of  one  by  accident  or 
by  an  operation. 

Mon-o-sep'a-Ions.  [Monosep'a- 
1ns;  from /ioj/oj,  "single,"  and  sep'alun), 
a  "  sepal."]  A  calyx,  the  sepals  of  which 
are  united,  is  called  monosepalous,  or, 
more  correctly,  gamosepalous. — (Gray.) 

Mon-o-sper'mal,  or  Mon-o-sper'- 
mons.  [Monosper'mns;  from  n6io$f 
"single,"  and  (mqpa,  a  "seed."]  Hav- 
ing only  one  seed. 

Mo-nos'po-ros.*  [From    pout, 

"  single,"  and  cr.opd,  a  "  seed."]  Applied 
to  any  concepticle  of  a  cryptogamous 
plant  which  contains  but  a  single  spo- 
rule. 

Mon-o-sta'^ny-ns.*  [From  u6ioSf 
"single,"  and  ctu.xvs,  an  "ear."]  Hav- 
ing but  one  spike. 

Mo-nos'ti-ehous.  [From    fiovo;, 

"single,"  and  trrtxpg,  a  "line."]  A  term 
applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  one  vertical 
rank. 

Mon-o-stig-'ma-tns.*  [From  u6vo$t 
"single,"  and  oriyna,  a  "stigma."] 
Having  but  one  stigma:  monostig'ma- 
tous. 

Mon-o-sty'lons.  [Monosty 'Ins ; 
from  [xovog,  "single,"  and  gtv\os,  a 
"style."]     Having  but  one  style. 

Moii-o-tbal'a-nins.*  [From  fi6vo<;, 
"single,"  and  6a\afxos,  a  "bed."]  Hav- 
ing but  one  unilocular  shell :  monothal'- 
amous.    Applied  to  an  order  of  Mollusks. 

Mo-not  'o-mous.  [Monot  'omns  ; 
from n6vog,  "single,"  and  rfytwo,  to  "cut."] 
Having  a  single  cleavage-face.  Applied 
to  minerals. 

Mon-o-trem'a-tons.  [Monotrem'- 
atns;    from  p.6itos,   "single,"   and  rp^a, 
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an  "opening."]  Haying  only  one  open- 
ing or  vent  lor  semen,  urine,  and  excre- 
ments. 

Mou'o-treme.  [Monotre'iua,  a/  isJ] 

A  name  for  a.  monotreinatous  animal. 
See  MONOTRBMATOUS. 

Monotropaceav*  mon'o-tro-pa'- 
she-e.  [From  Mouot'ropa,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
parasitical  plants,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

Monro's  Foramen.  See  Foramen 
of  Monro. 

Mon'ster.  [Mon 'strum,  plural 
Mon'stra.]  Originally,  any  thing  pro- 
digious  or  ominous.  A  huge,  or  de- 
formed, animal ;  a  young  animal  born 
with  a  redundancy  or  deficiency,  a  con- 
fusion or  transposition,  of  parts;  a  lusus 
naturae. 

Mon'stra,*  gen.  Mon-stro'rnm,  the 
plural  of  Monstrum.     See  Monster. 

Moiis  Ven'e-ris.*  The  eminence  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the^u&es 
of  women. 

Mon-tic'o-lus.rff  [From  mons,  mon'- 
tia,  a  "mountain,"  and  co'lo,  to  "in- 
habit."] Living  or  growing  on  moun- 
tains. 

Moorhead.     See  Alembic. 

Moraeeav*  nio-ra'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  comprises 
the  Mulberry  (Mo'rus),  the  Fig  {Fi'cus 
Cur'ict),  and  the  Banyan-tree  (Fi'cus 
fn'dica).  Caoutchouc  is  an  abundant 
product  of  the  Fi'cus  Ettas' t  tea. 

Moral  In-san'i-ty.  That  in  which 
the  intellectual  faculties  appear  to  have 
sustained  but  little  injury,  but  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  are  perverted  and 
depraved. 

Mor'bi,--  gen.  Mor-bo'rum,  the 
plural  of  Morbus,  which  see. 

Mor'bin.  [Mor'birtus ;  from  mor7- 
bn»,  a  "  disease."]  (Fr.  Mprbeux,  moit*- 
buh'.)  Diseased,  or  pertaining  to  dis- 
ease. 

Mor'bid  Tem'per-a-ture.  The  dif- 
ference either  above  or  below  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla, 
or  under  the  tongue,  of  a  pntient:  the 
natural  temperature  is  from  96°  to  98° 
Fahrenheit. 

Mor-bif'ic.  [Morbif 'icus;  from 
mor'hus,  "disease,"  and  fa'cio,  to 
"make."]  Inducing,  or  causine,  disease. 

Mor-bil'li,*  gen.  Mor-bil-lo'rum 
(found  only  in  the  plural).  [Diminutive 
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of  mor'hus,  a  "disease."]  A  name  foi 
Rubeola,  or  measles.      See  RUBEOLA. 

Mor-bil  Ions.  [  >3or!>illo  sus:  from 
morbil'li,  "measles."]  (Fr.  MorbilUnx, 
niou'beriuh'.)  Belonging  to  the  measles : 
measly. 

Mor'bus,'-  plural  Mor'bi.  The  Latin 
term  for  a  disease,  or  sickness. 

Morbus  Brightii.  See  Bright's 
Disease,  and  Nephritis. 

Morbus  Ca-du'cus.-  ("Falling 
Disease  or  Sickness.")  A  name  for 
Epilepsy,  which  see. 

Morbus  €aernleus.     See  Cyanosis. 

Morbus  Coxarius,  or  Morbus 
Coxarum.     See  Coxalgia. 

Mor 'bus  Gal'li-cus.5  ("  French  Dis- 
ease.")   A  name  for  Syphilis,  which  see. 

Morbus  Her-cu'le-us.-5  ("  Hercu- 
lean Disease.")     A  name  for  Epilepsy. 

Mor 'bus  In'di-cus.*  ( "  Indian  Dis- 
ease.")   A  name  for  Syphilis,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  In-fan-ti'lisi:  ("Infantile 
Disease"), Mor'busMag'nus.::~("  Great 
or  Mighty  Disease.")  Names  for  Epi- 
lepsy, which  see. 

Mor'bus  Xi'ger.^  ("Black  Dis- 
ease.")    See  MeLjENA. 

Mor'bus JPe-dae-u-la'ris.-  ("Lousy 
Disease.")     See  Phthiriasis. 

Mor'bus  Re'gl-us.*  ("Royal  Dis- 
ease.")   A  name  for  Icterus,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  Sa'cer.-  ("Sacred  Dis- 
ease.") A  name  given  to  epilepsy,  because 
epileptics  were  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  divinely  inspired.     See  Epilepsy. 

Mor-da'eious.  [Mor'dax,  aids; 
from  mor'deo,  to  "bite."]  Biting;  pun- 
gent. 

Mordant.  [From  mor'deo,  to  "  bite ;" 
hence,  "to  take  a  firm  hold."]  A  sub- 
stance, used  by  dyers,  which  combines 
with  the  fabric  to  be  dyed,  in  order  to  fix 
the  coloring  matter. 

More  diet.  ==  Mo' re  dic'to*  " In 
the  manner  directed." 

Morgag'ni  (mor-ga-n'yee)  Co-Inm'- 
use  Rec'tae.*  ("  Strait  Columns  of 
Morgagni.")  The  longitudinal  plicae  of 
the  rectum. 

Morgagr'ni  I^i'quor-  ("Liquor  of 
Morgagni"),  otherwise  called  En'mor 
of  Morgagni.  A  small  quantity 
of  fluid  between  the  crystalline  lens  and 
its  capsule  ;  discovered  by  Morgagni. 

Morgagf'ni,  Si'nus-es  of.  Three 
small  dilatations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta,  first  pointed  out  by  Morgagni. 

Morgue  (Fr.),  mo  eg.  [From  the  Per- 
sian marg,  "death."]  A  dead-house,  or 
place  where  dead  bodies  that  have  been 
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found  are  exposed,  in  order  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mo'rl-a.*  [Gr.  p.wpia.']  Foolishness; 
fatuity. 

Mo-ri-bun'dus.*  [From  mo'rior,  to 
"die."]     Dying;  ready  to  die. 

Mo-ri-for'inis.i:  [From  mo' rum,  a 
"mulberry."]  Having  the  form  of  a 
mulberry. 

Moriugaceav*  mor-in-ga'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia.  It  con- 
eists  of  a  single  genus,  the  Morin'ga, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mo-ri-o-plas'tl-ce.*  [From  piopiov,  a 
"part,"  and  nXaariKog,  "  forming."]  The 
restoration  of  lost  parts. 

Mor-©-co'mi-um.;;:  [From  p.  'po;, 
"idiotic,"  and  Ko^ia),  to  "cure."]  A  lu- 
natic asylum,  or  house  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Mor-o-do'ehi-um.*  [From  n'pos, 
"  idiotic,"  and  Asxonai,  to  "  admit."]  The 
same  as  Morocomium,  which  see. 

Mor'pM-a,*  Mor-phi'na,i:  or  Mor'- 
puiue.  [From  Mor'pheus,  the  god  of 
sleep  or  dreams.]  A  vegetable  alkaloid, 
the  most  important  narcotic  principle  of 
opium.  It  is  mostly  given  in  the  form 
of  acetate,  sulphate,  or  muriate,  which  are 
very  similar  in  their  action.  Morphia  is, 
in  many  cases,  preferable  as  an  anodyne 
to  opium,  because  it  is  less  apt  to  consti- 
pate the  bowels,  and  to  produce  headache 
or  other  unpleasant  effects.  It  is,  more- 
over, less  likely  to  be  rejected  by  an  irri- 
table stomach  than  opium  or  laudanum. 

Mor'plume,  or  Mor'phin.  The  same 
as  Morphia,  which  see. 

Mor-plto-g-raph'ie.  [Morpho- 

graph'ieus.]  Belonging  to  morphog- 
raphy. 

Mor-plfoog'ra-ptiy.  [Morphog-ra'- 
plaia;  from  (xopipij,  a  "  form,"  and  ypa<pcj,  to 
"  write."]  A  description  of  the  external 
forms  of  plants  or  animals. 

Mor-pho-log'i-cal.  [Morpftolog'- 
icus.]     Relating  to  morphology. 

Mor-phol'o-gy.  [Morpoolo'gia ; 
from  popthf],  a  "  form,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  dis- 
course."] The  science  of  form  in  the 
organic  kingdom.  Morphology,  as  ap- 
plied to  plants,  is  analogous  to  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  animals. 

Mor-plaol'y-sis.*  [From  \Lop<b?\,  a 
"form,"  and  Auw,  to  "dissolve."]  The 
destruction  of  form  or  organization. 

Mor-pho-met'rI-cal.  [Morpfio- 
tnet'ricus.]  Belonging  to  morphometry. 

Mor-phom'e-try.       [Morphome- 


tria;  from  fxop^fi,  a  "  form,"  and  (tcrpeo),  to 
"  measure."]  The  art  of  measuring  or 
ascertaining  the  external  form  of  objects. 

Mor-pho-no'ml-a.*  [From  pop^f),  a 
"  form,"  and  u6fj&s,  a  "  law."]  The  science 
of  the  laws  of  formation :  morphon'omy. 

Mor-pho'sis.*  [From  (xopcbow,  to 
"form."]  A  morbid  formation;  organic 
disease.  In  Botany,  the  manner  of  de- 
velopment. 

j?Iorr3Buse    Oleum.         See    Oleum 

MORRHUJE. 

Mors,-  gen.  Mor'tis.  [From  p6pog, 
"fate,"  or  "  destiny."]  The  absolute 
cessation  of  life;  death. 

Mor.  sol.  =  Mo' re  sol'ito*  "  In  the 
usual  way." 

Mor'sus  Bi-ab'o-li.*  ("Devil's 
Bite.")  A  ridiculous  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Jim  briae  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Mortar.  [Lat.  Morta'riiim ;  Fr. 
Mortier,  moR'te-a.'.]  A  vessel  used  in 
Pharmacy  for  pulverizing  solid  sub- 
stances. 

Mor-ti-fi-ca'tion.  [Mortifica'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  mors,  mor'tis,  "  death,"  and 
fo'cio,  to  "  make."]  The  loss  of  vitality 
in,  or  death  of,  a  part. 

Mo'rus  Xi'gra.*  The  black  mul- 
berry tree. 

Mo'rus  Tinc-to'ri-a.*  [From  tin'- 
go,  tine' turn,  to  "dye,"  to  "stain."]  The 
plant  which  yields  the  yellow  dye  called 
fustic. 

Morve,  moRV.  The  French  term  for 
"glanders."     See  Equinia. 

Mo-sa'ie  Gold.  [Au'rum  Musi'- 
vum.]  The  alchemical  name  of  the  bi- 
sulphuret  of  tin.  It  is  produced  in  flakes 
of  a  gold  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Mosa'ic  Sil' ver.  [Arg-en'tum  Mu- 
si'vum.]  Made  of  bismuth  and  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition  of 
quicksilver;  used  as  a  silver  color. 

Mos-ehif  er-us.*  [From  mos'chns, 
"musk,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing, or  yielding,  musk. 

Mos'-ehus.*  [Arab.  3fosch.~\  Musk. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  a  peculiar 
concrete  substance  obtained  from  the 
Jlosch us  moschiferu8. 

Mos'ehus  Mosehif  erus.*  The 
animal  from  which  musk  is  obtained; 
the  musk-deer. 

Moss,  Pec'to-ral.  A  common  name 
for  the  Li'ehen  pulmona'riua. 

Mosses.     See  Musci. 

Moth'er-Wa'ter.  The  residual  fluid 
after  evaporating  sea-water,  or  any  other 
solution  containing  salts,  and  taking  out 
the  crystals. 
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Mother's  Mark.  A  name  applied 
to  any  of  the  appearances  included  under 
the  term  Ifmfvn*  mater* mm. 

Motion.  [Mo  tio,  o'nis;  from  mo'- 
veo,  mo'tum,  to  "move."]  This  term  is 
employed  in  Animal  Physiology  to  de- 
note the  following  phenomena: — 

1.  Voluntary  Motion,  The  spontaneous 
act  of  the  will  of  the  individual;  a  func- 
tion attached  to  the  brain. 

2.  Excited  Motion,  or  that  of  the  reflex 
function,  as  in  the  closure  of  the  larynx 
on  the  contact  of  acrid  vapors  ;  of  the 
pharynx  on  that  of  food,  etc. ;  a  function 
of  tho  spinal  marrow. 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability,  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  intestinal  canal,  etc.;  a 
function  of  the  muse  alar  fibre. 

4.  Ciliary  Motion.  The  peculiar  vi- 
brating motion  of  the  cilia  of  animals. 

Motor,-  plural  Mo-tores.  [From 
the  same.]  A  mover.  Applied  to  mus- 
cles, etc. 

Mo-to'res,*  gen.  Mo-to'rum,  the 
plural  of  Motor. 

Moto'res  Oc-u-lo'rum.*  ("Movers 
of  the  Eyes.")  Toe  third  pair  of  nerves 
distributed  on  the  muscles  that  move  the 
eyeball. 

Mo  to-ry.  [From  mo'reo,  mo'tum,  to 
"move."]  Causing  motion.  Applied  to 
nerves  which  convey  the  peculiar  stimu- 
lus which  excites  motion,  to  thi  muscles. 

Mountain  Cork..  The  name  of  the 
elastic  variety  of  asbestos.  See  Asbes- 
tos. 

Moutarde,  moo'taRd'.  The  French 
mine  f  >r  Mustard,  which  see. 

Mouth.     See  Os,  and  Faux. 

Mox'a.*  [From  the  Japanese.]  A 
soft  woolly  substance  prepared  from  the 
dried  young  leaves  of  Artemisia  China- 
sis  and  A.  Indica,  and  burned  on  the 
skin  to  produce  an  eschar,  with  a  view 
to  c mse  revulsion. 

Mox-i-bu'ri-um.*  [From  moje'a, 
and  u'ro.  to  '•burn;"  the  b  being  added 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  as  in  the  case 
of  combustion  (from  con  or  com  and 
list  ion).]  The  remedial  application  of 
the  mora. 

Jttox-o§-p3iy'ra.;'  [From  mo.r'o,  and 
c'jvfja,  a  "  hammer."]  An  iron  hammer 
plunged  into  boiling  water  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  and  the  face  now  and  then 
applied  to  the  skin  as  counter-irritant 
or  rubefacient. 

Mue.  =  MaciJa'  (jo*     u  Mucilage." 

Mu'cate.  [Mu'cas,  a'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  mucic  acid  with  a  base. 

Mu'cic.  [Mu'cicus;  from  mu'eus, 
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" mucus,"  or  "gum."]  Belonging  to 
gum.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Mu'cl-lage.  [Mucila'go,  %'iuix; 
from  the  same.]  An  aqueous  solution 
of  gum. 

Mu-ei-lag  i-nes,;:  the  plural  of  Mu- 
Cilago,  which  see. 

Mu-ci-lag'I-nous.  [Mncilagiuo'- 
sus:  from  mucila'go,  " mucilage. "'J  lie- 
longing  to  mucilage,  or  to  gum  ;  gummy. 

Mu-cl-la'go, i:  gen.  Mu-ci-lag'I-iiis, 
the  Latin  for  MuciLAGB,  which  see. 

Mucila'go  Aca'ciae*  (a-ka'she-e.) 
("Mucilage  of  Acacia,"  or  of  Gum  Ara- 
bic.) Take  of  gum  arabic.  in  pieces, 
four  troyounces ;  water,  half  a  pint. 
Add  the  water  to  the  gum  arabic,  agi- 
tate occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved, 
and  strain. 

Mucila'go  Sas'sa-fras*  ("  Mucilage 
of  Sassafras  "'),  or  In-iu  snen  Sas'sa- 
i'ras  Mc-diil'lav*  1850  ("Infusion  of 
Sassafras  Pith").  Take  of  sassafras 
pith,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ; 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  three  hours, 
and  strain. 

Mucila'go  Trag-a-can'tha?.;; ■  ("  Mu- 
cilage of  Tragacanth.")  Take  of  trag- 
acanth,  a  troyounce ;  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  the  tragacanth  with  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  occasion- 
ally stirring;  then  rub  them  together, 
so  as  to  render  the  mixture  uniform,  and 
strain  forcibly  through  muslin. 

Mucila'go  O.'mi*  (" :  Mucilage  of 
Elm,"  that  is.  Mucilage  of  Slippery  Elm 
Bark),  or  Iii-fu'sum  TTmi,*  1S50 
("Infusion  of  Elm  [Bark]").  Take  of 
slippery  elm  bark,  sliced  and  bruised,  a 
troyounce;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

Mu'cin.  [Muci'na;  from  mu'eus, 
"mucus,"  or  '•gum."]  The  peculiar 
animal  matter  of  mucus. 

Mu-cip  '$-rous.  [Mueip'arus;  from 
mu'eus,  ''mucus,"  or  "gum,"  and  pa'rio. 
to  "produce."]  Producing  or  secreting 
mucus. 

Mu-ci'tis,  i<|t*.*  Inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  Applied  to  the  dis- 
ease named  Gonorrhoea,  Baptorrhcta, 
Blennorrha;/ia,  etc. 

Mu-civ'o-rous.  [Muciv'orus;  from 
urn' ens,  and  ro'ro,  to  "devour."]  Eating 
mucus.     Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Mu'co-£ele.*  [From  mu'eus,  and 
xi)\ri,  a  "tumor."]  Literally,  a  tumor  in- 
volving a  mucous  membrane  or  tissue. 
Applied  to  an  enlargement  of  the  lacri- 
mal sac,  occasioning  fistula  lacrymalis. 
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Mn'coid.  [Mucoi'des;  from  mu'cus, 
"mucus,"  and  eUog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling mucus. 

Mu'co-Pu'ru-leut,  Mu-co'so-Pu'- 
ru-lent.  [Mu'co-  or  Muco'so-puru- 
len'tus;  from  mu'cus,  muco'sus  " mu- 
cous/' And  pus,  "matter."]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  mingled  mucus  and  pus. 

Mu'eous.  [Muco'sus;  from  mu'cus, 
"mucus,"  or  "gum."]  Belonging  to,  or 
resembling,  mucus. 

Mu'eons  Fol'It-cles.  [Follic'uli 
Muco'sa.]  The  follicles  or  minute 
glands  belonging  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes.    Their  office  is  to  secrete  mucus. 

silicons  Membranes.  See  Mem- 
branes. 

Mucous  Tumor.     See  Myxoma. 

Mu-cro-ua'ta  €ar-4I-la'g,o.* 

("Pointed  Cartilage.")  The  ensiform 
cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

Mu'cro-nate,  or  Mu'cro-nat-ed. 
[Mucrona'tus;  from  mu'cro,  a  "short, 
sharp  point."]     Having  a  sharp  point. 

Mu-cro-iiif'cr-us.:i:  [From  mu'cro, 
a  "sharp  point,"  and/eVo,  to  "carry."] 
Bearing  straight,  stiff  points :  nmcro- 
nif'erous. 

Mu-cro-ni-fo'll-us.*  [From  mu'cro, 
a  "sharp  point,"  undfo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  mucronated  leaves. 

Mu-cro-ni-for'mis.:;:  [From  mu'cro, 
a  "sharp  point."]  Hewing  the  form  of  a 
point :  mucron'iform. 

Mu-cron'n-late.  [Mncronnla'- 
tus;  from  mucron'ula,  diminutive  of 
mu'cro,  a  "point."]  Having  a  minute, 
abrupt  point. 

Mu-cu'na.*  Cowhage.  A  Linnasan 
genus  of  the  class  Diadelphta,  natural 
order  Leguminossc.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  for  the  hairs  from  the  pod  of  Mu- 
cuna  pruriens. 

Mucu'na  Pru'ri-ens.i:  ("Itching 
Mucuna.")  The  plant  which  yields  cow- 
hage, or  cow  itch,  formerly  called  the 
Dolichos  ]>rurie)is. 

Mu'cus.-1-  [Gr.  ftv(a;  Fr.  3/uqueux 
animal,  niu'kuh'  a'ne'mal'.]  Animal 
mucus,  one  of  the  primary  fluids  of  the 
animal  body.  (See  Phlegm.)  Also,  gum, 
or  vegetable  mucus. 

Mndar,  muh-dar',  or  Ma-dar'.  A 
name  of  the  Calot'ropis  Qigante'a  (other- 
wise called  Calot'ropis  J/ada'rii),  the 
bark,  root,  and  juice  of  which  arc  used 
in  India  as  a  remedy  for  elephanti'- 
msis. 

Mud'a-riu,  Mud'a-rlue,  or  Mad'a- 
riu.  The  active  principle  of  the  mudar. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  property  of  co- 


agulating by  heat,  and  becoming  again 
fluid  on  exposure  to  cold. 

Mul'ber-ry.  The  fruit  of  the  Morus 
nigra. 

Mul'berry  Cal'cu-lus.  A  species 
of  urinary  calculus,  consisting  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  named  from  its  rough  and 
tuberculated  surface,  resembling  that  of 
a  mulberry. 

Mul'berry-Tree.  The  common  name 
for  different  trees  of  the  genus  Jlo'rus, 
but  applied  especially  to  the  Mo'rus  n  i'gra. 

Mu-lo-med'i-cus.*  [From  mu'lus,a, 
"mule,"  and  med'icus,  a  "physician.5'] 
A  veterinary  surgeon,  or  horse-doctor. 

Mul-tan  'gxi-lar.  [Multangula'- 
ris;  from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  an'gil- 
lus,  a  "  corner."]  Having  many  angles, 
or  corners. 

Mul-tan-gu-la'tus.*  [From  mid' tus, 
"many,"  and  an'gulus,  a  "corner."] 
Many-cornered ;  having  many  corners, 
or  angles,  as  the  shell  of  the  Telli'na 
multangula'ta. 

Mul-tl-ax-itf  'er-ns.*  [From  mul'tus, 
'•many,"  ax' is,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Applied  to  an  inflorescence  when  it  pre- 
sents more  than  three  axes  of  vegetation. 

Mul-ti-bul-bo'sus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"  many,"  and  bul'bus,  a  " bulb."]  Having 
numerous  bulbs. 

Mul-tl-cap'su-lar.  [Multicapsu- 
la'ris;  from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  cap'  - 
sula,  a  "capsule."]  Having  many  cap- 
sules. 

Mul-ti-cau'dus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many,"  and  cau'da,  a  "tail."]  Having 
many  tails,  or  many  prolongations  in 
the  form  of  tails. 

Mul-ti-cau'lis.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many,"  and  cau'lis,  a  "stem."]  Hav- 
ing numerous  stems :  multicau'line. 

Mul-ti-coc'cus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many,"  and  coe'eus,  a  "berry,"  or 
"capsule."]  Having  many  berries,  or 
many  seeds. 

Mul-ti-cm-bry-o-na'tus.*  [From 
mul'tus,  "many,"  and  em'bryo.~]  Applied 
to  seeds  which  contain  more  than  one 
embryo. 

Mul-tif'cr-ous.  [Multif  'eras; 

from  mul'tus,  "  many,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  flowers  and  fruits 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Multi-fid,  or  Mul-tif'i-dous. 
[Multif 'idus;  from  mul'tus,  "many," 
and  Jin' do,  to  "cleave,"  or  "divide."] 
Many-cleft;  having  many  divisions.  Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  of  the  spine  which  has 
numerous  attachments  ;  also,  to  leaves. 

Mul-tif'i-dus  Spi'na?.*       ("Many- 
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Cleft    [Muscle]    of    the    Spine.")      See  | 

Tit  A  N  S  V  E  RS  A  LIS   DORSI. 

Mul-ti-flo'roiis.         [Multiflo'rus ;  | 

from  mul'tus,  ''many,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flow-  I 
er."]     Haying  numerous  flowers. 

Mul-iii"  o-rus.:  [From      mul'tus,  I 

"many,"    and  Jo' ro,   to    "pierce"  (from  ' 
fo'ri8t  a  "  door,"  or  "  opening").]   Pierced 
by  numerous  holes. 

Mnl-ll-£em'mi-us.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many/1  aud  gem' ma,  a  "bud."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  tubercle  containing  many 
buds,  as  those  of  the  potato. 

Mul-tij'u-g-ate.  [Multijug-a'tus ; 
from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  ju'gum,  a 
"yoke."]  Having  many  pairs,  as  a  pin- 
nate leaf  with  ten  or  more  leaflets. 

Mul-til'o-baie.  [Multiloba'tus ; 
fr>m  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  lo'bus,  a 
"  lobe."]     Divided  into  many  lobes. 

Mul-tl-loc'u-lar.  [Mnltilocula'- 
ris;  from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  loc'ulus, 
a  "  cell."]     Having  many  cells. 

Mul-ti-ner-va'tus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many,"  and  ner'wts,  a  "nerve."]  Ap- 
plied to  leaves  having  many  nerves: 
multiner'vate. 

M ul-tl-o-vu-la'tus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
"many,"  and  o'vulum,  a  " little  esS-"! 
Containing  many  ovules. 

Mul-tip'a-rous.  [Multiparas; 
from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  pa'rio,  to 
"  bring  forth  young."]  Applied  to  ani- 
mals bringing  forth  several  young  ones 
at  a  birth. 

Mul'tip-ar-tite,  or  mul-te-par'tit. 
[Multiparti'tus;  from  mul'tus,  "ma- 
ny," and parti' tus,  "divided."]  Divided 
into  many  parts. 

Mul'tl-pes,  pfer/*'.s\*  [From  mul'tus, 
"  many,"  and  pes,  a  "  foot."]  Mul'tiped, 
or  mul'tipede.  Having  many  feet.  Ap- 
plied to  the    Oniscus  asellus.     See  Mil- 

L1PED. 

Mul-ti-pet-a-la'tns.;:  [From  mul'- 
tus, "many,"  and  pet'alon,  a  "petal."] 
Multipet'alous;     Having  many  petals. 

Mul'ti-ple.  [Multiplex,  j>'licis  ; 
from  mul'tus,  "many,"  and  pli'co,  to 
"  plait."]  Multiple  fruits  are  those  which 
result  from  the  aggregation  of  several 
flowers  (or  ovaries)  into  one  mass,  as  the 
pine-apple. 

Mul-tip'li-cate.  [Multipliea'tns ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  flowers 
which  become  double  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  parts  of  the  floral  whorls  into 
petals, 

Mul-tiv'o-rous.  [Moaltiv'orus ; 

from  mid' fun,  "many,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "de- 
vour."]    Devouring  much ;  voracious. 
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Mumisatio  (mu-me-sa'shc-o),  o'nis* 
[From  mu'mia,  a  "mummy."]  The  pre- 
servation of  a  dead  body ;  also  called 
BaUamatio.     See  Embalming. 

Mummification.     See  Embalming. 

Mummy.  [Mu'mia.]  A  body  which 
has  undergone  the  process  of  embalming. 

Mumps.  The  common  name  fur 
Parotitis,  which  see. 

Mun'dic.     A  name  for  iron  pyrites. 

Muii'k'o.  The  root  of  the  Ophior- 
rhiza  munyos,  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello  and 
the  rattlesnake. 

Muqueux  Animal.  The  French 
term  for  Mucus,  which  see. 

Mu'rex.*  A  genus  of  shell-fish  noted 
for  yielding  a  purple  djTe,  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients. 

Mu-rex'an.  A  name  given  by  Liebig 
to  the  purpuric  acid  of  Prout. 

Murrex'5-a.*  A  term  applied  by 
Liebig  to  what  Prout  named  the  purpu- 
rate  of  ammonia. 

Mu'ri-ate.  [Mu'rias,  »'tis.~\  Ap- 
plied to  the  chlorides  and  hydrochlo- 
rates,  when  muriatic  acid  was  ranged 
among  the  oxacids. 

Mn'riate  of  Am-mo'ni-a  [Am- 
mo'nise  Mu'rias],  formerly  called 
Sal-Am-mo'ni-ac.  A  white,  fibrous 
salt,  with  a  pungent  saline  taste,  but  no 
smell.  It  was  formerly  imported  from 
Ammonia,  Egypt,  whence  its  name. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  a  pl^ce  in  tha 
United  States  and  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  employed  principally  as  a 
discutient. 

Mu'ri-at-ed.  [Muria'tus.]  Com- 
bined with  chlorine. 

Mu-ri-atic.  [Muriat'icus ;  from 
mu'ria,  "brine."]  Belonging  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  sea-salt. 

Muriat'ic  A^'id.  [A^'idum  Muri- 
at'icnm.]  The  common  name  of  an 
acid  prepared  from  common  salt  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now  frequently 
called  hydrochloric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
is  a  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic,  and 
is  often  administered  with  advantage  in 
Idw  fevers.     See  Hydrochloric. 

Mss-ri-at-iif' er-us.*  [From  mu'ria, 
"brine,"  and fc'ro,  to  "bear."]  Applied 
to  bodies  containing  chlorine,  or  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine. 

Mu'rI-cate.  [Murica'tus ;  from 
mn'ricrr,  a  "sharp  point"?]  Plough, 
with  short  and  hard  points. 

^lu-ri-cu-la'tus.--  [Diminutive  of 
mu'rica,  a  "sharp  point."]  Furnished 
with  small  points  :  muric'ulate. 
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Mu'ri-dse.*  [From  mus,  mu'ris,  a 
"  mouse."]  A  name  applied  to  a  family 
of  the  Mammifera  Rodeutia,  having  the 
mouse  (Nits)  for  their  type. 

Murmur.  See  Respiratory  Mur- 
mur. 

Musaceae,*  mu-za'she-e,  or  Mu'sa?.* 
An  important  natural  order  of  endoge- 
nous plants,  mostly  tropical.  It  in- 
cludes the  Mu'su  8apien'tum  (the  plan- 
tain), the  fruit  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  article  of  food  used  in  the 
tropics.  The  Mu'sa  tcx' tills  affords  a  fibre 
from  which  fine  muslin  is  made  in  India. 

Muscat  plural  Mus'^ae.  A  genus 
of  the  Dip'tera  Atherice'ra,  including  the 
common  house-fly. 

Mus'ca  His-pan-i-o'la.*  The  blis- 
tering fly.     See  Cantharis. 

Mus'cse  Vol-i-tan'tes.*  ("Hover- 
ing Flies;"  Fr.  Mouches  volanfcs,  moosh* 
VoloNt'.)  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  mote-like  objects,  or  those  re- 
sembling gnats  or  small  insects,  arc  seen 
to  hover  before  the  sight.  See  Meta- 
morphopsia. 

Mos'^i*  [the  plural  of  mus'cus, 
"moss"],  or  Bryacese,*  bri-a'she-e. 
Mosses.  A  natural  order  of  minute, 
small-leaved  cryptogamic  plants.  They 
usually  grow  in  moist  situation^,  and 
are  more  common  in  temperate  climates 
than  in  the  tropics. 

Mus-cic'o-lus.*  [From  mus'cus, 
"moss,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."]  In- 
habiting the  mosses.  Applied  to  certain 
minute  fungi. 

Mus-^ig'e-nus.*  [From  mus'cus, 
"moss,"  and  ge'no,  an  antique  form  of 
a'nj'no,  to  "produce."]  Produced  among 
mosses.     Applied  to  a  species  of  fungus. 

Muscle.     Sec  Musculus. 

Muscles,  IMseases  affecting  the. 
See  CiNBTieus. 

Mus'coM.  [Muscoi'des;  from  m«s'- 
€ui,  "  moss,"  and  e76og,  a  "  form."]  Re- 
sembling moss. 

Mus-co-log'i-cal.  [Muscolog'icus.] 
Belonging  to  muscology. 

Mais-c©l'©-|ry.  [Muscolo'g'ia;  from 
mus'cus,  "moss,"  and  \6yoq,  a  "dis- 
course."] That  branch  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  mosses. 

7/Ius-cojiBi'i-lus-*  [From  mus'cus, 
"  moss,"  and  <l>Ck'M,  to  "  lovo."]  Living 
or  growing  among  mosses. 

Musculairc.     See  Muscular. 

Mus'cu-lar.      [Muscula'ris ;    from 
mus' cut  us,  a  "muscle."]    (Fr.  Musculo.!  re, 
miis'kulcR'.)     Relating  to  a  muscle,  cr 
abounding  in  muscle. 
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Muscular  Fibre.  [Fibril'la  Mus* 
cula'ris.]  The  fibres  composing  the 
body  of  a  muscle,  disposed  in  distinct/««- 
ciculi,  or  bundles,  divisible  into  smaller, 
and  these  into  less.  There  are  two  well- 
marked  varieties  :  the  striped  muscular 
fibre  occurs  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
is  named  from  its  conspicuous  cross- 
markings;  the  unstriped  muscular  fibre 
is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  ute- 
rus, and  the  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of 
such  cross-markings. 

Muscular  Mo'tion.  [Mo'tio  Mus- 
cula'ris.]  The  motion  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Muscular 
motions  are  of  three  kinds,  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  muscles  by  which 
they  are  performed. 

Muscular  Texture  or  Tissue.  See 
Muscular  Fibre. 

Mus'cu-li,;;:  gen.  Mus-cu-lo'rum, 
the  plural  of  Museums,  which  see. 

Mus'culi  Pec-ti-ua'ti.*  ("Pecti- 
nated Musc7es.")  [Frcm  2)€c'1elh  a 
"comb."]  The  name  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi  found  within  the  auricles  of 
the  heart,  supposed  to  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.. 

Mus'cu-lo-Cu-ta'ne-ous.  [Mus'cw- 
1©-C'uta'neus ;  from  mus' cuius,  "mus- 
cle," and  cu'tis,  the  "skin."]  Belonging 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  skin  and  adja- 
cent muscles.  Applied  to  several  nerves 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Mus'cu-lous.  [Musculo'sus;  from 
mus'culus,  a  "muscle."  ]     Muscular. 

Mus'cu-lus,*  plural  Mus'cu-li. 
[Diminutive  of  mus,  a  "  mouse  f  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  flayed  mouse.]  Muscle, 
the  organ  (or  means)  of  motion  in  ani- 
mals. A  muscle  may  be  defined  as  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  flesh,  susceptible  of  con- 
traction and  relaxation,  by  which  motion 
and  action,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and 
mixed,  are  produced. 

Mus'culus  Cu-ta'ne-us.*  ("Cuta- 
neous Muscle.")  The Platysma Myodes, 
which  see. 

Mus'cus.*  [From  fioirxoq,  a  "young, 
tender  shoot/']  The  Latin  word  for 
"moss."     See  Musci. 

Mus'cus  Cra'ni-i  Ku-ma'ui.* 
("Moss  of  the  Human  Skull.")  See 
Lichen  Saxatilts. 

Mus'cus  Is-lan'di-cus.*  ("Iceland 
Moss.")  The  Cetru'ria  Islan'dica,  or 
Li'chen  TsJon'dicus. 

Mu-se'uui.;:  [From  poma,  a  "mrse;" 
beciuse  the  Muses  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  learning,  art,  and  science.] 
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Originally,  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
Mases;  a  Btody,  library,  etc.  A  collec- 
tion of  curious  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  but  more  especially  of  the  former. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  first  given 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  to  that  part  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Alexandria  in  which 
was  contained  the  famous  library. 

Mushroom.      See  Aoaricus. 

Mu  sI-co-Ma'uI-a.*  A  species  of 
Melancholia,  characterized  by  an  extreme 
fondness  for  music. 

Musk.     See  Moschus. 

Mu'so-Ma'ui-a.;  Applied  to  the  va- 
riety of  tarantUmuA  in  which  the  patients 
are  music-mad.     See  Musico-Mania. 

Mussel,  Ed'I-ble.  The  Mytilus 
Eihus,  which  see. 

Mus-si-ta'tion.  [Mussita'tio,o';*/s; 
from  mus'sito,  mussita'turn,  to  "  mutter."] 
Muttering;  a  morbid  symptom  consist- 
ing in  the  movement  of  the  lips  of  the 
sick  without  the  production  of  articulate 
sounds. 

Must.  [Mus'tum.]  Juice  of  the 
grape  newly  expressed;  by  fermentation 
it  becomes  wine. 

Mils' tard.  [Lat.  Sina'pis;  Fr.  Mou- 
tarde,  moo'taRd'.]  The  seeds  of  Shmpls 
alba  and  S.  nigra  reduced  to  flour,  and 
deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression. 

Mu'ta-$2sm.  [Mutacis'mus;  from 
mu'tus,  "mute,"  "dumb."]  Inability  to 
enunciate  properly  certain  mute  letters, 
especially  the  labial  consonants  b,  p>,  and 
m;  leading  to  their  frequent  repetition, 
or  the  substitution  of  other  letters  for 
them. 

Mu-ti-la'tion.  [Mutila'tio,  o'm's; 
from  in  n't  H<>,  mntila'tnm,  to  "maim,"  to 
"  mangle."]  The  condition  which  results 
from  the  loss  or  excision  of  a  member, 
organ,  or  part. 

Mutisme.     Sec  Mttitas. 

Mu'ti-tas,  wtti*.*  [From  mu'tus, 
"dumb."]  (Fr.  Jfutismc,  miTtezm'.) 
Dumbness;  inability  to  articulate.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dyocinesix,  class  Lo- 
cales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Mu'titas  A-ton'i-ca.*  ("Atonic 
Dumbness.")  Dumbness  arising  from 
an  affecti  >n  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

Mu'titas  Or-gani-ca.:!:  ("Organic 
Dumbness.")  Dumbness  resulting  from 
removal  or  injury  of  the  tongue. 

Mu'titas  Sur-do'rum.*  ("Dumb- 
ness of  the  Deaf.")  Dumbness  arising 
from  having  been  born  deaf,  or  having 
become  so  in  infancy. 

M.v-al'gri-a.*  [From  /rs-,  a  "muscle," 
and  u\yo;,  "  pain."]  P<an  in  the  muscles. 
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My-aI'£io.  [Myal'^ieus.]  Belong, 
ing  to  myalgia. 

My-as-tite-ni'a. ;  [From  phg,  a  "  mus- 
cle," and  doQiscia,  "  debility. "J  Muscular 
debility. 

My -as-then 'ic.  [Myasthen'icus.] 
Belonging  to  myasthenia i 

My-ce'II-um.-  [From  iivicr.g,  a  "fun- 
gus."] The  filamentous  expansion  frcin 
which  the  fructilication  of  a  fungus  is 
developed. 

My-cet-o-sen'c-sis.-  [From  /aw, 
/jVKrjTOg,  "mushroom,"  and  yt>taig,  "gene- 
ration."] The  origin,  or  first  develop- 
ment, of  mushrooms. 

My-€et-o-i'des.;:  [From  LivKrjg,  a 
"mushroom,"  and  a&>;,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  mushroom. 

My-ce-tol  o-gy .  [My  eetolo  'gia ; 
from  fjnxm,  a  "mushroom,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  on  mushrooms; 
the  science  of  mushrooms. 

My-co-der'ma,  atis*  [From  uvxog, 
"mucus,"  and  depfia,  the  "skin."]  The 
mucous  membrane :  my'coderm. 

Myc-o-der'mis,  tdis.&  [From  ftvicrig, 
a  "mushroom,"  and  l't[\ia.,  the  "skin."] 
A  genus  of  fungous  growths,  forming 
the  crusts  of/avus. 

My-co-der-mi'tis,  idis.%  [From 
/avk'js,  "  mucus,"  and  cipiia,  the  "  skin."] 
Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

My  -  co  -  der  -  mo  -  sg>ha  '  cc  -  lus.* 
[From  avKo$,  "  mucus,"  dep/xa,  the  "  skin," 
and  spha'celus.]  Sphacelus,  or  gangrene 
of  a  mucous  membrane. 

My-co-di-ar-rEioe'a.*  [From  iivtcog, 
"mucus/'  and  faufpo:a,  a  "flow  from 
the  bowels."]  Mucous  or  pituitous  diar- 
rhoea. 

My-co-dys-en-te'ri-a.*  [From 

fi-^Ko;,  "  mucus/'  and  6  laevrcpia,  "  dysen- 
tery."]    Mucous  or  pituitous  dysentery. 

My-eo-dysp-noe'a.*  [From  iivKog, 
"mucus,"  and  dvmi'oia,  "difficulty  of 
breathing."]  Mucous  or  pituitous  dysp- 
noea. 

My-co-gtis-tri'tis,  idis.%  [From 
ftvKOg.  "mucus,"  end  aastri'tis,  "inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach."]  Mucous  gas- 
tritis. 

My-c©-i'des.*  [From  poicrR,  a  "fun- 
gus."] Resembling  A  fungus;  fungoid. 
See  Spoxgoidks. 

My-col'o-&y.  [Mycolo'gfia ;  from 
fjvKr/g,  a  "  mushroom,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  mushrooms;  or 
the  science  of  the  fungi 

My-coph-tfcal'mB-a.*  [From  fxvKrjg, 
a  "mushroom,"  and  ocpOaXjxog,  the  "eye."] 
Fungous  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
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My-e©'sis.:;:  [From  fxvxog,  "  mucus."] 
A  mucous  polypus. 

My-co'sis.*  [From  fxvKrig,  a  "  fun- 
gus. "]     A  fungous  fleshy  tumor. 

My-da»i'a-§is.*  [From  pv&£  "mois- 
ture"?] A  preternatural  dilatation  of 
the  pupil ;  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
weakness  of  sight  resulting  from  an  ex- 
cess of  watery  humors. 

My-e-lal'g'i-a.*  [From/r'fA;^,  "mar- 
row," and  uAyo;,  "  pain."]  Pain  in  the 
spinal  marrow. 

My-e-lar£i-cais.*  Belonging  to 

myehdyin :  myelargic. 

My-e-Ian-a-lo'sis.*  [From  fiveXog, 
"marrow,"  and  m6skur%  "wasting."] 
Tabes  dorsalisy  or  wasting  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Myel-ap-o-plex'S-a.*  [From  ^veXog, 
"  marrow/'  and  ch-oTA^'a,  "  stupor/' 
"apoplexy."]  Apoplexy  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  haamorrhage  or  discharge  of 
blood  into  the  spinal  marrow. 

My-e-la'i*i-ws.:;:  [From  [x  >e\6$,  "mar- 
row."] Having  a  spinal  marrow.  A 
term  applied  to  vertebrated  animals. 

My'e-la-tro'plai-a.*  [From  [xveXog, 
"  marrow,"  and  drpopia,  "wasting."] 
Tales  dorsalis,  or  wasting  of  the  spinal 
marrow.     See  Myelaxalosis. 

My-e-la-tropEi'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  myelatropjhia. 

My-e-laujt'e.*  [From  [x^eXog,  "mar- 
row," and  av\n,  "increase."]  Morbid 
increase  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Mye-len-cepIfr'a-lMS.:;:*  [From  /r>c- 
A<%,  "marrow,"  also  "brain,"  and  iyxzpakog, 
"within  the  head."]  Having  a  brain; 
belonging  to  the  brain. 

My-e-let-e-ro'siis.*  [From  pr>e\6g, 
"marrow,"  and  hepcomg,  "alteration."] 
Morbid  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My'e-line.  [From  piveXog,  "marrow."] 
Applied  by  Virchow  to  the  medullary  mat- 
ter tilling  the  space  between  the  axis-cyl- 
inder and  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

My-e-li'tiWi:*  [From/*  'fA%  "marrow."] 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Mye-lo-dl-as'ta-sis.*  [From  /xveXog, 
"  marrow,"  and  diaoraoig,  a  "  separation."] 
Disintegration  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My'e-loid.  [Jlyeloi'des;  from 
px\6g,  "marrow,"  or  "brain,"  and  eiios, 
a  "form."]     Resembling  marrow. 

Uly-e-lo'ma,  atia.*  [From  nve\6$, 
"marrow."]  Medullary  tumor;  a  tumor 
containing  a  brain-like  substance. 

Myelomalacia*  (-la'she-a).  [From 
f>t\6g,  '•  marrow,"  and^aAu/au, "  softness."] 
Softening  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Mye-lo-men-in-gi'tis,  irft*.* 


[From  fjiveXog,  "marrow,"  and  pwiyl,  a 
"  membrane."]  Inflammation  ot  tke 
theca,  or  membrane  investing  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Mye-Io-me'ninx.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  theca,  or  tough  hard  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  spinal  marrow. 

My-e-lom'y-ca,*  or  My-e-Iom'y- 
^es,  e'tis.*  [From  fiveXog,  "marrow," 
and  fiVKng,  a  "fungus."]  The  same  as 
Myeloma,  which  see. 

My'e-lon.*  [From  pcXcs,  "marrow."] 
A  term  used  by  Owen  for  the  Medulla 
spina'lis. 

My-el'o-nal.  [Myelona'lis.]  Be- 
long to  the  myelon. 

Mye-lo-neu'ra.*  [From     pfAd„-, 

"marrow,"  and  i>ei)f.ovy  a  "nerve."]  The 
name  given  by  B,udolphi  to  a  group  of 
articulated  animals,  because  their  ner- 
vous (or  ganglionic)  system  consists  of  a 
cord  analogous  to  the  spinal  marrow  of 
higher  animals. 

Hy-e-lopkVt hi-sis.  [From  pe\6$, 
"marrow,"  and  tyBiaiq,  a  "wasting."] 
The  same  as  Myelaxalosis,  which  see. 

My-e-lo'sis.*  The  formation  or 
growth  of  myeloma. 

Mye-lo-spon'gus.*  [From  p»skfi§, 
"marrow,"  and  c-noyyog,  a  "sponge,"  or 
"fungus."]  Medullary  fungus.  The 
same  as  Myeloma,  which  see. 

My-e-iier-£i'a.i:  [From      pvg,      a 

"muscle,"  and  ivepyeia,  "  energy."]  Mus- 
cular energy. 

My-e-ner'gi-cus.*  Belonging  to 
myeneryia. 

My-en'ta-sis.*  [From  fivg,  a  "mus- 
cle," and  zvraaig,  a  "stretching."]  A 
stretching  or  extending  of  Ihe  muscles. 

My-i'tis,  idi's*  [From  pOs,  a  "  mus- 
cle."] A  term  for  inflammation  of  a 
muscle. 

Myl'o-don,  on'tis*  [From  iii)\n,  a 
"mill,"  or  "molar  tooth/'  and  d'ovg,  a 
"tooth."]  An  extinct  gigantic  animal 
of  the  sloth  tribe,  some  remains  of  which, 
including  molar  teeth,  have  been  found. 

Myl'o-dus,  &onrtis&  [From  the 
same.]     A  molar  tooth. 

Myl-o-gflos'sus.*  [From  /*3Ar?,  a 
"mill,"  or  ''molar  tooth,"  and  yA  ana,  the 
"tongue."]  Applied  to  some  muscular 
fibres,  arising  from  the  lower  jaw  near 
the  molar  teeth,  and  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  walls  of  tho 
pharynx.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Constrictor  pha ryra/is  sitpet  tor. 

My'l©-My-©-i'de-us.*  [From  [xv\n, 
a  "mill,"  and,  hence,  the  molar  teeth, 
and  Os  hyoi'des,  the  "  hyoid  bone."]     A 
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triangular  muscle,  arising  from  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into  the 
Oh  hyoides.  It  raises  the  0*  liyoides,  or 
depresses  the  jaw. 

My'lo-Fliar-yii-&e'us.*  One  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  called  also  the 
constrictor  superior. 

My-o-car-<li'tis.*  [From  jxvg,  p.v6g,  a 
" muscle,"  and  Kapdia,  the  "  heart."']  In- 
flammation of  the  muscles  of  the  heart. 

Jly-o-ceph-a-li'tis,  id**.*  [From 
/i'\,  /*  '<>?,  a  "  muscle,"  and  KCipah'i,  the 
"  head."]  Inflammation  of  the  muscles 
of  the  head. 

My-o-coe-U-al'&i-a.*  [From  /*%, 
//»«>•,  a  "  muscle,"  KoiXia,  the  "  belly,"  and 
aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the  muscles  of 
thu  abdomen. 

My-o-£oe-li-i'tis,  idis.*  [From  fxvg, 
Hi<6s,  a  "  muscle,"  and  koiXhx,  "  belly."]  In- 
flammation of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

My-o'«!es.*  [Gr.  piwidng ;  from  pi*?,  pud?, 
a(,mu<e!e."]  Like  muscle,*  of  the  nature 
of  muscle.     See  Platysma  Myodes. 

My-o-des-op'si-a.*  [From  n  na, 
a  "  fly,"  ^^;,  a  "  form,"  and  fyig, 
"  sight."]        The    same    as    Metamor- 

PHOPSIA. 

My-o-cly-na'nii-a.*  [From  p.vg,  a 
"  muscle,"  and  cvvafug,  "power."]  Mus- 
cular strength  or  power:   myodyn'aniy. 

My-o-cly-iiam-i-om'e-ter.  [Myo- 
dyaiamiom'etrum ;  from  p.vg,  a 
"muscle,"  dvjdjiig,  "power,"  and  p.zrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  muscular 
power. 

Jly-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  fxvg,  a  "mus- 
cle," and  o&jti,  "pain."]  Pain  in  a 
muscle. 

My-o-j2fas'ter.*  [From  pvg,  a  "mus- 
cle." and  ycurfip,  the  "belly."]  The 
belly  or  thick  portion  of  a  muscle. 

jiy-o-gas'tric.  [Jlyogtis'tricus.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly  of  a  muscle. 

My-o-grapli'ic.  [myograpti'icus.] 
Belonging  to  myography. 

My-og'ra-pliy.  [Myogra'phia ; 
from  //%,  a  "muscle,"  and  yp<i0o>,  to 
"  write."]     A  description  of  the  muscles. 

My-o-i'des.*  [From  ptvg,  a  "  mus- 
cle," and  e?6o;,  a  "  form."]  Resembling 
muscle,  or  flesh  :  my'oid. 

My-o-lem'ma,  niU.*  [From  ptvg,  a 
"muscle,"  and  Xspp.a,  a  "covering."] 
The  delicate  membranous  envelopment 
of  each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  fibre. 
See  Sarcolemma. 

My"o-line.  [Myoli'na;  from  ui*gt  a 
"muscle."]  A  name  for  the  elemen- 
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tary  substance  or  tissue  composing  the 
muscles. 

My-o-lo&'ic.  [Jlyolo&'icns.]  Be- 
longing to  myology. 

My-oro-gy.  [  Jlyolo'gia ;  from  pits, 
a  '•muscle,"  and  Xoyug,  a  "  discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  the  muscles,  their  nature, 
structure,  and  functions.  That  branch 
of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  muscles. 

Myomalacia,*  mi-o-ma-la'she  a. 
[From  pvg,  a  "  muscle,"  and  paXctKia, 
"  softness."]  Softening  of  the  muscles 
or  flesh. 

My-on'o-sos,*  or  My-on'o-sus.* 
[From  fjivg,  a  "  muscle,"  and  vocog,  u  dis- 
ease."] Disease  of  a  muscle.  See  My- 
opathia. 

My-o-pal'mus.*  [From    p.vg,    a 

"muscle,"  and  iraXfiog,  a  "rapid  motion."] 
A  nervous  movement  or  twitching  of 
the  muscles  or  tendons;  subsid'tiis  teu'di- 
num. 

My-o-pa-thi'a.*  [From    pvg,    a 


muscle,"    and    nal 


affection,"    or 


"  disease."]  Severe  muscular  pains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  womb,  and  in- 
terfering with  its  action. 

My-o-patli'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
myopathia. 

My-op'ic.  [Myop'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  myopy. 

My-o-pol-y-plas-i-as'mns,*  or 

Jly-o-po-lyp' la-sis.*  [From  [ivg,  a 
"muscle,"  noXvg,  "many,"  and  irXdaig,  a 
"formation,"  or  "moulding."]  A  model- 
ling of  the  numerous  muscles,  represented 
lying  over  each  other. 

Myoporacea?,*  mi-o-po-ra'she-e. 
[From  Jlj/op'ortim,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Australia,  and  other  tropical 
regions.  It  includes  the  Avicennia 
(White  Mangrove)  of  Brazil,  which  is 
used  for  tanning. 

My'o-py.  [Myo'pia;  from  //wo,  to 
"contract,"  to  :' close,"  and  (oip,  the 
"  eye  ;"  because  near-sighted  people  par- 
tially close  the  eyes  when  looking  at  dis- 
tant objects.]     Near-sightedness. 

My-or-rlieu'ma,  Mtis*  [From  u$s, 
a  "muscle,"  and  pevpa,  a  "flow,"  or 
"rheum."]  The  lancinating  pains  of 
rheumatism.     See  Rheumatism. 

My-or-rliex'is.*  [From  p.vg,  a 
"  muscle,"  and  pofa,  a  "  rupture."]  La- 
ceration of  one  or  more  muscles. 

My-o-scen  -o-gra '  phi-a.*  [From 
p.vg,  a  "muscle,"  and  cK^voypa l>ia,  the 
"  art  of  scene-painting."]  A  pictorial 
representation  of  the  muscles:  niyo- 
scenog'raphy. 
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My-o'sis.*  [From  /^o>,  to  "con- 
tract."] Contraction,  or  too  small  per- 
foration, of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

My-o-si'tis,  \dis.%  [From  pvg,  a 
"muscle."]      Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

My-o-spas'mus.*  [From  pvg,  a 
" muscle,"  and  o-rraanog,  a  "convulsion."] 
Spasm  or  cramp  of  a  muscle. 

My-os'tl-cus.*  [From  pvg,  "muscle,'' 
and  djTtov,  "bone."]  Belonging  to  bone 
and  muscle.     Applied  to  certain  diseases. 

My-o-te-not'o-my.  [Myotenot©'- 
oiiia;  from  /xvg,  a  "muscle,"  rhuiv,  a 
"tendon,"  and  rifjivu),  to  "cut."]  The 
division  or  section  of  tendons. 

My-ot'o-my.  [Myoto'mia;  from 
feu?,  a  "muscle,"  and  rc/ii/co,  to  "cut."] 
Dissection  of  the  muscles. 

Myr-i-si-oan  thus.  [From  piplos, 
"  numberless,"  and  axavOa,  a  "  spine."] 
Having  numerous  spines  or  prickles. 
Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Myr-I-an'thus.'i:  [From    pyiog, 

"numberless,"  and  avQo$,  a  "flower."] 
Having  numerous  flowers. 

Myr-i-ap'o-tla,:|:\  or  Myr'i-a-pods. 
[From  fx'pios,  "numberless,"  and  ro%,  a 
"  foot."]  The  name  of  a  class  of  Artieu- 
lata. 

Mjfr-I-ap'o-dus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  an  indeterminate  number  of 
feet:  centipede:  myriapodous. 

My-ri'ca  Ce-rif'e-ra.*  The  Wax 
Myrtle,  or  Bay-berry  plant,  the  berries 
of  which  yield  a  substance  very  similar 
to  the  Cera  flava  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Myricaceav*  mir-e-ka'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  India,  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  and  the  tropics  of  South  Ame- 
rica. They  are  aromatic  trees  or  shrubs, 
including  the  Myri'ca  cerif 'era,  from 
which  wax  is  obtained,  and  Compto'niay 
which  is  astringent  and  tonic. 

lyri-o-gramme.  [From  pcvpioi, 
"ten  thousand,"  and  gramme.]  A 
French  weight,  equal  to  22  pounds,  1 
ounce,  and  2  drachms  avoirdupois. 

Myriolitre,  mir'e-o-letr'.  [From 
fivptot,  "ten  thousand,"  and  li'tre.]  A 
French  measure,  equal  to  2200  gallons, 
7  pints,  13  fluidounces,  4  fluidrachms, 
and  48  minims  imperial. 

Myriometre,  mir'e-o-meYr.  (French 
pronunciation  ine'reVmetR'.)  [From 
yvpioi,  "  ten  thousand,"  and  metre.'}  A 
French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  6 
miles,  1  furlong,  156  yards,  and  6 
inches. 

Myr-i-o-pliyl'lous.  [Myrioplsyl'- 
lus;  from  [ivpioi,  "ten  thousand,"  "num- 
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berless,"  and  tyvKKov,  a  "leaf."]  Literally, 
"having  ten  thousand  leaves."  Hav- 
ing an  indefinitely  great  number  of 
leaves. 

My-ris'ti-ca.*  [From  uvp&w,  to 
"anoint  with  ointment."]  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Dio?cia,  natural  order 
Myristicaceae.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name ||  of  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Myris'tica  moscha'ta,  or  Nutmeg,  other- 
wise called  Myris'tica  officinalis,  or 
Myris'tica  fra' grans. 

Myris'tica  Ar-o-mat'i-ca.*  One 
of  the  names  for  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myris'tica  Moscha'ta.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  produces 
the  nutmeg  and  mace. 

Myristicaceae,  *  me-ris-te-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  tropical 
trees,  most  abundant  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  includes  the  Myris'tica  moscha'ta, 
which  produces  two  important  spices, 
the  nutmeg  and  mace.  The  nutmeg  is 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  and  mace  is  the 
aril  which  envelopes  the  seed. 

My-ris'ti-ese  Mos-clia'tse  Xti'- 
cle-i.*  ("Kernels  of  the  Myristica 
moschata.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Dub.  Ph.)  for  the  nutmeg. 

Myristiceus,*  lnir-is-tish'e-us. 

[From  Myris'tica,  the  "  nutmeg-tree."] 
Resembling  the  genus  Myristica. 

My-ris'tl-cin.  [Myristici'na.] 

A  name  given  to  stereoptene,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  oil  of  the  Caryopliyllus 
aromaticus. 

My-rob'a-lan,  My-ro-bal'a-ims.* 
[From  fiVjou,  "ointment,"  and  pdXavog,  an 
"  acorn,"  or  any  similar  fruit.]  A  dried 
Indian  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  of  differ- 
ent species  of  Terminalia.  The  myrob- 
alans  are  said  to  have  laxative  as  well 
as  astringent  properties. 

My-ropli'o-riiiii.;i:  [From  fxvpov,  an 
"ointment,"  and  (pepoj,  to  "carry."]  An 
"Ointment-Bearer."  An  instrument  for 
applying  ointment  through  the  narrow 
internal  openings. 

Myr-©-sper'mum.*  [From  pUov, 
an  "  ointment,"  and  airepfxa,  a  "  seed."] 
A  genus  of  the  Linnaean  class  Diandria, 
natural  order  Leguminosse. 

My  rosper '  m  «  rai  Per-  it-i  f  'er-u  m.:- 
One  of  the  names  of  the  tree  which 
yields  Balsamum  Peruvian wn. 

Myrosper'mum  Tol-u-ta'iium.* 
The  tree  which  (according  to  the  Lond., 
Ed.,  and  U.S.  Ph.)  affords  Balsamum  To- 
lutamtm. 

My-rox'y-lon.*  [From  pvpov,  an 
"  ointment,"    and    \v\ov,    "  wood."]     A 
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Linnnean  genus  of  the  class  Diandria, 
natural  order  Leguminoim. 

Myrox'ylon  Per-u-if  er-um.* 

Another  name  for  the  Myrospertnum  Per- 
il ife  rum. 

Myrrh.     See  Myrrh  A. 

Myrrh,  False.     SL>e  Bdellium. 

Myr  rlia,*  gen.  Myr'rhae.  Myrrh. 
The  Pharinacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  guni- 
rcsin  from  the  Ihdsamoden'dron  Myr'rha. 


Myr.sinacea?, 


mir-se-na'she-e. 


[From  Myrsi'ne,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  nearly  all  tropical. 

Myrtacea?,  *  mir-ta'she-e,         or 

Myr'tl.*  An  important  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or  shrubs), 
natives  of  hot  countries,  within  and 
without  the  tropics.  It  includes  the 
Jfi/r'tus  (Myrtle),  the  Clove-tree  (Caryo- 
phyl'lus),  and  Pomegranate  (Pn'nica), 
which  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  anthel- 
mintic. A  fragrant  aromatic  or  pun- 
gent volatile  oil  abounds  in  this  order. 

Myr-ta'ceous.  [Myrta'ceus.]  Re- 
sembling the  myrtle. 

Myr'ti,*  the  plural  of  Myr'tas, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Myrtace.e. 

Myr'tl-form.  [Myrtifor'mLs ; 

from  myr'ttim,  a  " myrtle-berry."]  Like 
the  myrtle  leaf  (or  berry?).   See  Carun- 

Cl'L.E   MYRTIFORMES. 

My r 'tie.     The  Jfyrtus  communis. 


Myr'tle,    I>warf.     [Chamsemyr'- 

tus. ]      A  name  for  the  Jiuscus  acideatus. 

Myr-to-i'des.*      [From     i^prog,     the 

"myrtle."]     Resembling  the  Jfyrtus. 

Myrtus,*  plural  Myr'tl.  [Gr.  fivp- 
to;.]  The  myrtle-tree.  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  the  class  Icosandria,  natural  order 
Myrtacem* 

Myr'tns  PI-meii'ta.*  The  tree  which 
produces  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 

Mys-ta'chi-al.  [Mystachia'lis; 
from  jxvcrra%,  the  "upper  lip,"  or  the  beard 
on  it.]     Belonging  to  the  upper  lip. 

Mys'tax,  a'c/s-.*  [Gr.  (jtvcrra%.]  The 
upper  lip;  also,  the  hair  on  the  uppei 
lip,  or  moustache. 

Myt-i-Io-i'des.*  [From  myt'ilus,  the 
"mussel,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling the  mi/tilus,  or  mussel. 

Myt'i-lus       E-du'lis.*         ("Edible 

!  Mussel.")     A    shell-fish   found    in    vast 

i  beds  in  the  European  seas.     It  is  often 

poisonous:  sometimes  producing,  in  those 

who  eat  it,  all  the  symptoms  of  Urticaria. 

Myx-o-col'I-ca.*  [From  fiv^a,  "  mu- 
cus," and  col'ica,  the  "colic."]  A  mu- 
cous or  pituitous  colic. 

Myx-o'ma,*  plural  Myx-o'ma-ta. 
[From  [ivta,  "mucus."]  Applied  by  Vir- 
chow  to  certain  tumors  which  contain 
mucus  in  their  intercellular  substance. 

My-y-dro-eys'tis,  Idt#.*  [From  pwfc  a 
"muscle,"  and  hydrocys'tis, a "  hydatid."] 
A  hydatid  in  the  flesh. 


N. 


JT.  =  Noe'te.*     "At  night." 
Na-bo'tbi  Glan'du-la?,*  Jfabo'tbi 
O'vu-la,*     Nabo'thi     Ve-sic'u-lse.* 

("  Glands,  Ovules,  or  Vesicles  of  Na- 
both.")  Applied  to  small  glandular 
bodies  within  the  mouth  of  the  uterus; 
first  described  by  Naboth. 

Nabo'thi,  Men-or-rha'gi-a.* 

("Menorrhagy  of  Naboth.")  A  serous 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  pregnant 
women,  first  noticed  by  Naboth. 

Xiic're-ous.  [Lat.  Na'creus ;  Fr. 
Nacre,  "mother  of  pearl."]  Belonging 
to  mother  of  pearl. 

Nadir.  [From  the  Arabic]  The 
point  in  the  heavens  directly  under  our 
feet,  and  opposite  to  the  zenith. 

Nsb'vhs,*  plural  Nae'vi.  A  natural 
mark  or  blemish. 

Nw'vus  Ma-ter'niis.*  ("Maternal 
Mark.")  A  mark  on  the  skin  from  birth, 
the  effect,  as  is  said,  of  the  mother's  long- 
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ing  for,  or  aversion  to,  particular  objects, 
or  of  some  accidental  occurrence  affect- 
ing her  own  person  during  pregnancy. 

Naiadaceav*  na-a-da'she-e,  or  Nai'- 
a-des.*  [From  va'Cdg,  vaiddo;,  a  "  water- 
nymph."]  A  natural  order  of  endogenous 
aquatic  plants,  found  within  and  with- 
out the  tropics,  in  salt  water  and  fresh. 
It  includes  the  Na'jas  or  Na'ias. 

Nail.  (Fr.  Ongle,  6xgl.)  An  append- 
age consisting  of  a  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, resembling  horn,  attached  to  the 
dorsal  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  finger-nails  serve  not  merely  to  pro- 
tect the  part  which  they  cover,  but  to 
give  greater  firmness  or  resistance  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  in  their  attempt  to 
lay  hold  of  any  small  object. 

Nain,  naN°.  The  French  term  for 
"dwarf."     See  Nanus. 

Na-nis'mus.:;:  [From  vavog,  or  vdwog, 
a  "dwarf,"  or  "dwarfed."]     A  term  ap* 
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plied  by  GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire  to  a  genus 
of  anomalies  which  characterize  dwarfs. 

Nan-Keen'  I>ye.  A  dye  made  by 
boiling  annotto  and  carbonate  of  potash 
in  water;  about  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

Nan-o-ceph'a-lus.*  [From  vavos,  a 
"  dwarf,"  or  "  dwarfed/'  and  K£<pa\f\,  the 
"head."]  A  dwarfish  or  diminutive 
head. 

Nan-o-i'«les.*  [From  vavo$,  a  "dwarf," 
and  eUog,  a  "  form."]  Resembling  a 
dwarf;  dwarf-like. 

Na-nom'e-Uis.*  [From  vavog,  a 
"dwarf,"  and  /ifAo?,  a  "limb."]  A  mon- 
ster with  dwarfish  limbs. 

Na'nus.*  [Gr.  vavog;  Fr.  Nain,  naN°.] 
Dwarf;  stunted  in  stature,  so  as  to  be 
below  the  ordinary  height  and  size  of 
those  of  the  same  species. 

Nape  of  the  Necl*.  [Nu'cha.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck,  including  the 
projecting  spinous  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra. 

Napli'tha.*  [Gr.  vatyBa.']  A  pale- 
yellow,  but  very  pure,  clear,  inflammable 
liquid  of  the  bituminous  kind. 

Napli'tha  Vit-ri'o-li.*  A  name  for 
sulphuric  ether. 

Naph-thali-din.  [Naphthalidi'- 
na;  from  napktkaU '»<*.]  A  new  base, 
produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  naphthalin. 

Naph'tha-lin,  or  Napfr'tha-Iine. 
[Naphthali'na;  from  najih'tha.]  A 
grayish-white  substance  formed  in  the 
rectification  of  the  petroleum  of  coal-gas 
works. 

Nap-i-foll-iis.*  [From  na'pus,  a 
"turnip,"  and  J'o'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing leaves  like  the  turnip :  napifo'lious. 

Nap'I-fomi.  [From  na'pus,  a  "tur- 
nip."] A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
textures  of  cancer,  the  bunioid  of  Bayle. 

Nar-cis'si,*  the  plural  of  Narcis'- 
sus,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  They  are  now 
included  in  Amaryllidacese.. 

Nar-cis'sus.*  The  Linnaean  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  Hexandria,  natu- 
ral order  Amart/llidacese. 

Nar-co'des.*  [From  vapicri, "  stupor."] 
Having,  or  causing,  stupor:  narcose,  or 
narcous. 

Nar-co'ma,  aftV.*  [From  the  same.] 
Stupor,  or  the  state  of  being  under  the 
Influence  of  narcotic  medicine. 

Nar-com'a-tous.  [From  the  same.] 
Pertaining  to  narc&ma. 

Nar-co'sis.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
progress  of  narcoma. 


Nar-co-spas'mns.*  [From  vapxri, 
"stupor,"  and  a-naauog,  a  "convulsion."] 
Cramp  or  spasm,  with  an  appearance  of 
stupoj. 

Nar-cot'ic.  [Narcot'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  narcosis.  Applied  to  a  medicine 
that  induces  sleep,  or  stupor.- 

Nar'co-tin,  or  Nar'co-tine.  [Xar- 
eoti'na;  from  vapicou,  to  "stupify."] 
An  active  principle  of  opium;  also  called 
Derosne's  Salt,  from  its  discoverer,  and 
Opiane.  It  is  procured  by  digesting 
opium  in  sulphuric  ether. 

Nar'eo-tism.  [Xaicoiisnius; 

from  vapKT),  "stupor."]  The  influence 
produced  by  narcotic  substances. 

Na'res,*  gen.  Na'ri-um,  the  plural 
of  Naris,  which  see. 

Na'ris,*  plural  Na'res.  The  "nos- 
tril ;"  a  cavity  of  a  pyramidal  form  in 
each  side  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  septum 
of  the  nostrils. 

Nar'thex,  e'cfr  *  [Gr.  vapdr,$.]  The 
Ferula,  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a 
slight  knotted  pithy  stalk.  See  next 
article. 

Nar'thex  As-sa-fcet'i-da,*  or  Nar'- 
ttiex  Fer'u-la.*  The  plant  the  root  of 
which  yields  assafoetida. 

Na'sal.  [Nasal is;  from  na'sus,  the 
"nose."]  Belonging  to  the  nose ;  uttered 
through  the  nose. 

Nasal  Buet.     See   Ductus  ad  Na- 

SUM. 

Na'sal  Fos'sa?.  [Fos'sae  Nasales; 
from  fos'sa,  a  "  ditch."]  Two  irregular 
compressed  cavities  extending  backwards 
from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx,  and  con- 
stituting the  internal  part  of  the  nose. 

Nas'cent  State.  [From  nas'cens, 
the  present  participle  of  nas'eor,  to  "be 
born."]  The  state  of  gases  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  elimination,  before  they 
have  acquired  their  full  volume  or  their 
repulsive  power. 

Na'sus,-  genitive  Na'si,  accusative 
Na'sum.  (Fr.  Nez.  na.)  The  "  nose," 
composed  of  the  dorsum,  or  bridge,  the 
alse,  or  wings,  the  septum,  or  partition, 
the  lobe,  or  tip,  and  the  columna,  or  lower 
thickened  portion  of  the  septum. 

Na'tant.  [Na'tans;  from  na'to,  na- 
ta'tum,  to  "swim."]  Floating  on  the 
surface ;  swimming,  as  leaves  or  flowers. 

Nat-a-to'res.*  [Plural  of  nata'tor, 
natato'ris,  a  "swimmer;"  from  the  same.] 
"Swimmers."  An  order  of  swimming 
birds,  including  those  whose  toes  are 
united  by  a  membrane;  whence  the  order 
is  also  termed  Palmip'edes. 

Na'tes.*      [A  Latia    word   which    is 
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cither  plural  or  singular,  but  used  mostly 
in  i he  plural.]      The  buttocks. 

Xa'tes  i'er'e-bri.*  The  two  ante- 
rior of  the  Tubercula  quadrigemina, 

Na'trl-umu*  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  sodium. 

Na'trou,;:  or  Na'trum.*  A  native 
carbonate  of  soda  which  is  found  in 
Egypt;  in  popular  language,  "soda." 
It  is  the  nitre  of  the  Bible. 

Xa'frnm  Vit-ri-o-la'tum.*  ("Vit- 
riolated  Soda.'')  A  name  of  Glauber's 
Salt. 

Nat'u-ral.  [Natura'lis;  from  natu'- 
ra,  "  nature."]  Belonging  to  nature ;  pro- 
duced according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature. 

Nat'ural  His'to-ry.  [lELsto'ria 
Xatura'lis.]  Literally,  the  "history  or 
description  of  nature."  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth,  whether  animals,  vegetables, 
or  minerals.     See  Physics. 

Nat'ural  Or'clers.  Groups  of  gen- 
era which  resemble  each  other  in  the 
most  essential  features  and  intrinsic 
qualities ;  or  groups  of  genera  which  are 
supposed  to  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else. 

Nat'ural  Phi-los'o-pny-  [Ptiilo- 
so'phia  Natura'lis.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  actions  on  each  other,  or  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world:  physics.     See  Physics. 

Nat-u-ra'li-a.*  [Plural  neuter  of 
natura'lis,  "  natural."]  The  parts  of 
generation  ;  the  privities. 

Naturals.     See  Res  Naturales. 

Natus  Mortuus.     See  Stillborn. 

Nauclea  Gambir.     See  Ga.mbir. 

Nausea,*  nau'she-a.  [From  vais>  a 
"ship."']  Originally,  "sea-sickness." 
Any  sickness  at  the  stomach,  similar  to 
sea-sickness. 

Nausea  Ma-ri'ua.*  [From  ma' re, 
the  "sea."]    The  Latin  for  Sea-Sickness. 

Nauseous.  [\auseo'sus;  from 
nan' sea.]    Producing  nausea;  disgusting. 

Nau'ti-cal.  [Nau'ttcus;  from  vavg, 
a  "ship."]  Belonging  to  a  ship.  Ap- 
blied  to  sea-sickness,  termed  Morbus 
01  antic  us. 

Nau'ti-cus  IHTMs'eu-ficis.*  ("  Xauti- 
cal  Muscle/')  The  Tibia' lis  posti'eus, 
becau.-e  chiefly  exerted  in  climbing  as 
sailors  do. 

Nau-ia-lo-i'cIes.-;-  [From  nau'tilua, 
and  eldos,  a  "  form."]  Pwescmbling  the 
nautilus:  nautiloid. 

Nau'ti-lus.*  [Gr.  vctJTiXo;,  a  "  sailor;" 
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from  vivg,  a  "ship."]  A  genus  of  the 
T< istacea  (of  Cuvier),  of  which  there  are 
Beventl  species. 

Navel.     See  Umbilicus. 

Na'vel-Striu;;-.  The  Fn'nU  umbili- 
ca'lis  (otherwise  called  Funic'ulu*  umbili- 
ca'li*),  or  umbilical  cord. 

Na-vic'u-lar.  [Navicula'ris;  from 
navic'ula,  a  **  little  ship  or  boat."]  Per- 
taining to  a  boat  or  ship ;  having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  boat. 

Na-vic-u-la're,  Os.*  A  bone  of  the 
carpus;  also  one  of  the  tarsus:  named 
from  their  fancied  likeness  to  a  boat. 

Navieularis.     See  Navicular. 

Nav'I-f'a>nn.  [Xa vifor'mis ;  from 
na'vi$,  a"  ship/'  or  "boat."]  Resembling 
a  boat :  .navicular. 

Near-Signtetlness.     See  Myopt. 

Neb'u-!a,*  plural  Neb'u-lae.  [From 
ve(l>:\n,  a  "cloud."]  Literally,  a  "mist," 
a  "cloud."  A  faintly  luminous  appear- 
ance, resembling  a  cloud,  in  the  starry 
firmament.  Many  of  these  nebula)  have 
been  resolved  into  stars  by  the  power  of 
the  telescope.  Also,  a  small  cloud-like 
spot  on  the  cornea. 

Neb-u-lif  er-ous.  [Nebulif  erus ; 
from  neb'ula,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Having  nebulous  spots. 

Neb'u-lous,  or  Neb'u-lose.  [Neb- 
ulo'sus;  from  neb'ula.]  Literally, 
"cloudy."  Pertaining  to  a  nebula,  or 
resembling  a  nebula. 

Neelt.  [Lat.  CoI'luiu,  and  Cer'- 
vix;  Gr.  TpdxvXog,  and  a»xfiv;  Fr.  Con, 
koo.]  In  Anatoin^y,  the  part  between 
the  head  and  thorax.  Also,  the  point 
between  the  root  and  stem  of  plants. 

Nec-ro-bi-o'sis.*  [From      vacpog, 

"dead,"  and  (Hog,  "life."]  Applied  by 
Virchow  to  "the  spontaneous  wearing 
out  of  living  parts." 

Nec-ro-co-mi'um.*  [From  veKpoq, 
a  "dead  body,"  and  icouea),  to  "take  care 
of."]     A  dead-house.     See  Morgue. 

Nec-ro-do-ehi'um.*  [From  vcxpdg, 
a  "dead  body,"  and  6oxn,  a  "reception."] 
The  same  as  Necrocomium. 

Nec-rol'o-gy.  [Neerolo'gia;  from 
vcKpog,  a  "dead  body,"  and  Aoyo,~,  a  '"dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  dead  body. 
Also,  a  register  of  deaths,  the  causes  of 
death,  and  particulars  presented  on  post- 
mortem- examination. 

Ne-cropBi'assous.  [NeeropVag-us ; 
from  vejcpdg,  a  "dead  body,"  and  c^ayw,  to 
"cat."]  Devouring  dead  animals,  or  ani- 
mal substances  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition.    Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Ne-cro^'sy.      [Necrojp'sia;      from 
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vsKpdg,  a  "dead  body,"  and  onTopiai,  to 
"behold."]  Synonymous  with  Necros- 
copy. 

3fee-ro-scop'ic,  Xec-ro-scop'i-cal. 
[Xeeroscop'ieus.]  Belonging  to  ne- 
croscopy. 

Ne-eros'co-py.  [Xecrosco'pia ; 
from  vexpos,  a  "  dead  body,"  and  oxonecx),  to 
"examine."]  The  examination  of  a  dead 
body. 

Xe-cro'sis.*  [From  vcKpoco,  to  "  kill. "] 
Literally,  u  mortification."  Death  of  a 
bone  or  part  of  a  bone;  analogous  to 
the  mortification  of  the  soft  parts. 

Xec-ro-tom'ic.  [Xeerotom'icus.] 
Belonging  to  necrotomy. 

Xe-crot'o-nuy.  [Xecroto'mia: 

from  v£Kp6$,  a  ''dead  body,"  and  rkpvui)  to 
"cut."]  Dissection  of  a  dead  body; 
otherwise  termed  Sectio  cadaveric. 

Xec-tan'dra.*  Bebeeru  (or  Bibiru) 
Bark.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the 
bark  of  the  Neetandra  Rodiei,  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  18G0. 

Xec-tar-if  er-ons.  [Xeclarif'er- 
ns;  from  vUrap,  the  "drink  of  the  gods," 
also,  "honey,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  nectar,  or  honey;  secreting  a 
saccharine  liquor. 

Xec-ta-ro-tflie'ca.*  [From  vkrap, 
"nectar,"  or  "honey,"  and  Qr\Kr\,  a  "cov- 
ering."] Any  part  which  enwraps  the 
organ  for  secreting  honey. 

Kec'ta-ry.  [Xecta'rium ;    from 

vsKTap,  "nectar,"  or  "honey,"  and  -a'rixm, 
a  terminal  denoting  a  "repository." 
See  Herbarium.]  That  part  of  a  flower 
which  contains,  or  secretes,  honey;  the 
honey-cup. 

Xec-top'o-dns.*  [From  vrjKTrjg,  a 
"  swimmer,"  and  -novg,  a  "  foot."]  Having 
finlike  tarsi.     Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Xe-eu'si-a.*  [From  vhcvg,  a  "dead 
body  :"  so  called  on  account  of  its  malig- 
nant character.]      A  poisoned  wound. 

Xegr'a-tive  Pole.  The  pole  connected 
with  the  copper  (or  least  oxidizable) 
plate  of  the  galvanic  battery. 

Negro  Caeiiexia,  or  Cacnexia 
Alrieana.     See  CiiTrroxopiiAGiA. 

Xelumbiacese,**  ne-lum-bc-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  stagnant  or  quiet  waters 
in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
It  consists,  according  to  Lindley,  of  one 
genus,  the  Xdum'bium.  The  mythic 
Lotus  which  occurs  on  the  monuments 
of  India  and  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  JVelumbium  epeciosum. 


Xem-a-to-ee-ra'tws.:;:  [From  vii^ 
a  "thread,"  and  «jpa?,  a  "  horn.']  Hav- 
ing filiform  horns  or  antennae. 

Xem'a-toiu.  [Xeniatoi'cles ;  from 
vrjfxa,  a  "thread,"  and  euog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  thread. 

Xeni-a-to-nen'rus.*  [From  vrjpa,  a 
"thread,"  and  i>tvpov,  a  "nerve."]  Hav- 
ing thread-like  nerves. 

Xe'nie-ows.  [Ke'mens;  from  vrjp.a> 
a  "thread."]  Filumentose;  composed 
of  threads,  as  some  cryptogamous  plants. 

Xem-o-foIas'tus.i:  [From  vfjpa,  a 
"thread,"  and  0\aar6g,  a  "  germ."]  Ap- 
plied to  filiform  embryos,  as  of  mosses 
and  ferns. 

Xe-moc'er-us.*  The  same  as  Nema- 
toceratls,  which  see. 

Xeni-o-glos-sa'tus.*  [From  vnp.a,  a 
"thread,"  and  ykwaoa,  the  "tongue."] 
Having  a  filiform  tongue. 

Xem'o-rous.  [Xcmoro'sus ;  from 
ne'mus,  nem'oris,  a  "grove."]  Belonging 
to  a  wood,  or  grove  :  nem'orose. 

Xe-og*'a-la,  ac'fta.*  [From  viog, 
"new,"  and  ya\a.  "milk."]  The  Colos- 
trum, or  first  milk  of  the  mother  alter 
childbirth. 

Xe-o-ga-Iac'ti-cus.*  Belonging  to 
the  neogala  :  neogalac'tic. 

Xe-o-na'ti»s,i:  plural  Xe-o-na'ti, 
genitive  plural  Xc-o-na-to'rum.  [From 
vco;,  "new,"  and  na'tus,  "born."]  (Fr. 
Nouveau-ne,  nooVo'  na.)  A  word  signi- 
fying "newly-born,"  and  occurring  in 
such  phrases  as  Asphyxia  Neonatorum 
("Asphyxia  of  New-born  [Children'"].) 
See  Asphyxia  Neopiiytorum. 

Xepentnacea?,* nep-en-tha'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  swamps  in  China  and 
India.  It  consists  of  a  single  genus, 
Nepen'the  (Pitcher-Plant),  in  the  dilated 
pitcher-shaped  petiole  of  which  water  is 
secreted. 

Xe-pen'tnes.*  [From  vr\,  negative, 
and  nivOog,  "  grief."]  A  medicine  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers  as  having 
power  to  banish  sorrow.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  opium. 

Xep'e-ta  Ca-ta'ri-a.*  The  sj^ste- 
matic  name  for  eatnep.     See  Cataria. 

Nep'eta  Vul-ga'ris.*  The  same  as 
Nepeta  Cataria.     See  Cataria. 

Xeph'e-la.:;:  [From  vec^n,  a  "cloud."] 
The  same  as  Nebula,  which  see. 

Kc-pherX-cus.*  Belonging  to  the 
nephelium  :  nephel'ic. 

Xe-ptie'lfl-um.*  [Diminutive  of  vt- 
<b£k^<  a  "  cloud."]      A  spot  on  the  cornea. 

Xeph-e-lo'des.*       [From     vsQ&ai,    a 
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"cloud."]  The  same  as  Nebulous, 
which  Bee. 

X>pli-el-o-€lom'e-tor.  [Xcphelo- 
<lom 'etrmii;  from  le^iXr,,  a  ••  cloud, " 
and  b6ofjieTpou,  an  u  instrument  for  mea- 
suring distances."]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  distances  of  the  clouds. 

Xeph-e»Io-i'des.i:  [From  ve<peXri,  a 
"cloud,"  and  eJdog,  a  ''form."]  Resem- 
bling a  little  cloud:  neph'eloid. 

Xeph-e-lol  o-£y .  [Xeplielolo'gtfa ; 
from  itpiXf],  a  "cloud,"  and  Xoyog,  a  u  dis- 
course."]    The  science  of  the  clouds. 

Xeph-e-lo-pho-roiii'e-ter.  [Xepli- 
elophoroiii'etrmii;  from  vcpeXn,  a 
"  cloud,"  (pepco,  to  "  carry,"  and  uirpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  direction,  order,  and  speed 
of  clouds. 

Xe-pliranii-or-rliagl-a.*  [From  vt- 
<pp6g,  the  ''kidney,"  and  a'ipoppayia,  u  haem- 
orrhage."]    Haemorrhage  of  the  kidney. 

Xe-phral'gi-a.*  [From  veppog,  the 
"kidney,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  kidney :  nephral'gy. 

Xe-pbral'gic.  [Xephral'gicus.] 
Belonging  to  nephralgia. 

Xeph-ra-nu'ri-a.*  [From  vtfpog,  the 
"  kidney,"  a,  priv.,  and ovpov.  the  u  urine."] 
Renal  anuria,  or  non-secretion  of  urine. 

Xeph-ra-pos'ta-sis.*  [From  peppog, 
the  "kidney,"  and  dTroaraaig,  "suppura- 
tive inflammation."]  Renal  abscess,  or 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

Xepn-ra-to'itl-a.*  [From  veppog,  the 
"  kidney,"  a,  priv.,  and  r&ng,  u  tone."] 
Renal  atony,  or  paralysis  of  the  kidneys. 

Xe-phraux'e.*  [From  veppog,  the 
"  kidney,"  and  ai^co,  to  "  increase."] 
Enlargement  of  the  kidney. 

Xe-phrel'cos,*  or  Xe-phrel'cus.* 
[From  vtypos,  the  "kidney,"  and  eXKog,  an 
"ulcer."]     An  ulcer  of  the  kidney. 

Xeph-rel-eo'sis.*  The  progress  of 
nephrelcus:  renal  ulceration. 

Xeph-rem-phrax'is.*  [From  vstipog, 
the  "kidney."  and  tpppa\ig,  "obstruc- 
tion."] Obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney. 

Xe'phri-a.*  [From  veppdg,  the  "kid- 
ney."] Proposed  as  a  synonyme  for 
Bright's  Disease,  or  granulated  kidney. 

Xepli'ri-eus.*  [From  vzppbg,  the 
"kidney."]     See  Nephritic. 

Xe-phrit'ic.  [Xephrit'ieus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  kidney. 

Xe-phri'tis.  id.  is.®  [From  rs*pp6g,  the 
"kidney."]  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys. A  genus  of  the  order  JJhleguias';v, 
class   P//i-e>'i;i\  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Xopliri  tin  Al-bu-aiii-no  su  *  or 
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Al-bii-ml-iien  sis.  ("  Albuminous 

Nephritis.")  A  name  for  Bright's  Dis- 
ease of  the  kidney  :  under  which  term 
have  been  confounded  several  distinct 
renal  diseases,  all  agreeing,  however,  in 
the  important  symptom  of  albuminous 
urine,  viz.:  acute  and  chronic  deeqmima- 
tire  nephritis,  non-dcsquttmatiie  nephritis, 
fatty  and  amyloid  (or  waxy)  degeneration. 

Desquamative  nephritis  is  characterized 
by  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  tubes,  either  entire  or  in  broken 
particles.  Their  debris  blocks  up  the 
tubes,  and,  when  washed  into  the  urine, 
forms  what  have  been  termed  the  "tube 
casts."  This  process  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic.  In  non-desquamat're  ne- 
phritis (according  to  Johnson),  the  cells 
are  not  shed,  but  become  atrophied, 
whilst  the  tubules  are  blocked  up  by  a 
simple,  albuminous  deposit,  which  forms 
what  he  terms  the  small  hyaline  casts. 

Xeph'ro-^ele.*  [From  veppog,  the 
"kidney."  and  xfiXn,  a  " tumor."]  Her- 
nia of  the  kidney. 

Xeph-ro-^el  ic.  [Xephrocel'- 

icus.]      Belonging  to  nephrocele. 

Xe-phrol'i-tlios,*  or  Xe-ptirol'i- 
tltous.*  [From  veppog,  the  "  kidney,"  and 
XiQog,  a  "  stone."]  An  old  term  for  a 
renal  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  kidney. 

Xepli-ro-py-o'sis.*  [From  veppog, 
the  "  kidney,"  andTruoxrij,  "suppuration."] 
Suppuration  of  the  kidney. 

Xe-plirot 'o-my.  [Xephroto'mia ; 
from  veeppog,  the  "kidney,"  and  rip**,  to 
"  cut."]  The  dangerous  and  difficult 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  kidney  to 
extract  a  calculus. 

Xe'ra.    A  name  for  Toddy,  which  see. 

Xerf.     See  Nerve. 

Xervate.     See  Neryose. 

Xer-va'tion.  [From     ner'vus,     a 

"nerve."]  The  arrangement  of  nerves 
in  leaves. 

Xerve.  [Lat.  Xer'ins:  Gr.  vevpov; 
Fr.  Xerf,  neRf.]  A  long,  medullary  cord, 
originating  from  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  by  which  sensation,  volition,  or 
vital  influence  is  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  sensorium.  It  is  applied  in  Botany 
to  parallel  and  simple  veins. 

Xcrve-aelic.     See  Neuralgia. 

Xerves,  Pairs  of.  See  Pari  a  Ner- 
vorum. 

Xer'vi,*  gen.  Xer-vo'rum,  the  plu- 
ral of  Xer'nts.     See  Nerve. 

Jfer'vme.     [Xcrvi'mis:  from  ner' 
vhs,  a  "  nerve."]    Belonging  to  the  nerves. 

Xervormii  Paria.  See  Paria  Ner- 
vorum, 
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Xer-vo'rum,         Res-o-ln'tl-o.* 

I"  Loosening  of  the  Nerves.")  A  name 
for  Paralysis. 

Xer-vose'.  [Nervo'sns.]  Abound- 
ing in  nerves,  as  some  leaves. 

Ner'vous.  [Nervo'sus;  from  ner'- 
vus,  a  "nerve."]  Belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  nerves.  Applied  to  fevers 
and  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  medicines  that  act  on  the  latter.  See 
Nervose. 

Xer'vows  Flu'id.  [Flu'idum  Jfer'- 
veimi.]  A  fluid  supposed  to  circulate 
through  the  nerves,  and  to  be  the  medium 
by  which  sensation  or  motion  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  to  another. 

Wervons  Matter.     See  Ne urine. 

Ner'vousSys'tem.  [Syste'maXer- 
Wruin.]  A  collective  term,  compre- 
hending all  the  nerves  of  the  body. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes: — 1.  Those  chiefly  appropriated 
to  perception,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion,  connected  more  immediately  with 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  2.  Those 
destined  to  the  organs  of  involuntary 
motion  (such  as  the  heart,  stomach,  etc.), 
called  by  Bichat  the  "  organic  nervous 
system."  The  latter  belong  to  what  is 
often  termed  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
See  Trisplanchnic  Nerve. 

Ker'vure.  [From  ner'vus,  a  " nerve. y] 
A  vein  of  a  leaf. 

Jfer'vws,'-  gen.  Xer'vi.  The  Latin 
term  for  Nerve,  which  see. 

Ner'viis  Va'gus.*  ("  Wandering 
Nerve.")     The  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Xet'ted.    The  same  as  Reticulated. 

Xet'ted- Veined.  An  awkward  term, 
signifying  having  reticulated  veins;  that 
is,  marked  with  veins  like  a  network,  as 
netted-veined  leaves,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  exogenous  plants. 

Nettle.     See  Urtica. 

Nettie-Rash.     See  Urticaria. 

Neu-ra-dy-na'mi-a.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  a,  priv.,  and  6wa^, "  strength."] 
Nervous  debility. 

Neii-ra-dy-iiam'ic.  [Nenrady- 

nam'icus.]  Belonging  to  neuradyna- 
mia. 

Neu'ral.  [Neura'lis;  from  vevpov, 
a  "  nerve."]     Belonging  to  nerves. 

Xeu'ral  Ax'is.  Used  by  Owen  for 
the  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  lodged 
in  the  extensive  canal  formed  by  the 
chain  of  the  vertebrae. 

Xeu'ral  Spine.  Used  by  Owen  for 
the  autogenous  part  in  the  vertebra, 
above  the  neurajwphysis,  or  parts  lodg- 


ing the  neural  axis ;  the  homologue  of 
the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 

Neu-ral'gi-a.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  aKyog,  "pain."]  (Fr.  Ne- 
vralgie,  n&VRaTzhe'.)  Pain  in  a  nerve: 
neural'gy. 

Neu-ral'gic.  [Neural'giciis.]  Be- 
longing to  neuralgia. 

Neu-ran-a-geii-iie'ma,  at  is*  [From 
vevpov,  a  "  nerve,"  and  dvayewdcj,  to  "  re- 
generate."] A  renewed  or  regenerated 
portion  of  a  nerve. 

Keu-ran-a-&en-ne'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  Regeneration,  or  renewal,  of 
nerves. 

New-ra-naph'y-sis.*  [From  vevpov, 
a  "nerve,"  and  dvcKpvw,  to  "produce," 
or  "grow  again."]  Similar  to  Neuran- 
agennesis,  which  see. 

Ken-ra-po-phys'I-al.  [Xenrapo- 
physia'lis.]  Belonging  to  neurapojjh- 
ysis. 

Xeu-ra-poph'y-sis,*  plural  Xeii- 
ra-poph'y-ses.  [From  vevpov,  a  "  nerve," 
and  d-o fib),  to  "be  generated  from."]  In 
Comparative  Anatomy,  the  lateral  seg- 
ments forming  the  sides  of  the  superior 
arch  of  the  vertebra,  which  encloses  the 
axis  or  trunk  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
whose  base  is  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Nen-rar-te'ri-a.-;:*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  dpr^pta,  an  "artery."]  The 
intimate  association  of  minute  nerves 
with  minute  arteries,  distributed  over 
the  whole  body. 

New-ras-tlie-iii'a.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  doBeveia,  "debility."]  Ner- 
vous debility. 

Neu-ras-then'ic.  [Nenrasthen'- 
iens.]     Belonging  to  neurasthenia. 

Xefi-ree'to-me,:i:  or  Nen-rec-to'- 
mi-a.*  [From  vevpov,  a  "nerve,"  and 
tKToufi,  a  "  cutting  out."]  Excision  of  a 
nerve,  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

Neu-rec-tom'I-cus.*  Belonging  to 
neurectomy. 

New'ri-a.*  [Diminutive  of  vevpov,  a 
"nerve."]  Fine  nervous  tissue  or  mem- 
brane, as  the  retina. 

Xeu'n-c«s.i:  [From vevpov, &" nerve."] 
Belonging  to  a  nerve:  neu'ric. 

Neu-ri-lem'ma,*  or  Neu-ri-le'ma, 
atis*  [From  vevpov,  a  "nerve,"  and 
\kpfxa,  "bark  of  plants."]  (Fr.  Nevrileme, 
na'vRe'lem'  or  naVRelam'.)  The  mem- 
branous sheath  encasing  each  nerve  or 
filament  of  a  nerve  :  a  neu'rileme. 

Neu-ri-lem-mi'tis,  idis*  [From 
nenrilem'ma.]  Inflammation  of  the  neu- 
rilemma. 

Xeu  riii,  or  Xeu'rlne.    [Xeuri'na; 
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from  xr'f/)\  a  "  nerve."]  (Fr.  Nivrine, 
na'vuen'.)  The  matter  of  which  nerves 
are  composed.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant substances  or  tissues  entering  into 
the  composition  of  organic  bodies.  It 
exhibits  two  forms:  the  vesicular  ner- 
vous matter,  which  is  gray  or  cineritious 
in  color  and  granular  in  texture,  and 
contains  nucleate  1  nerve-vesicles;  and 
the  fibrous  nervous  matter,  which  is 
white  and  tubular,  though  in  some  parts 
its  color  is  gray  and  its  fibres  solid. 

3Teu-rI-or-rliab'di-um.:;:  [From  vtv- 
piov,  a  "  little  nerve,"  and  pSSSw,  a  "lit- 
tle rod."]  In  the  plural,  the  rod-like 
bodies  of  the  retina,  the  corpora  virgse- 
formia  retinae, 

Xeii-rit'ic*.  [Xeurit'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  neuritis. 

Xeii-ri'tis,  id  in*  [From  vtvpov,  a 
"nerve."]  (Fr.  Nevrite,  na'viiet'.)  In- 
flammation of  a  nerve. 

Neuroastlieiiia.  Sec  Xeurastitenia. 

Xeu-ro-de-al'gl-a.*  [From  neuro'- 
des  tu'nica,  a  name  for  the  "retina,"  and 
a\yog,  "pain."]  Pain,  or  excessive  sensi- 
bility, of  the  retina. 

Xeu-ro-de-a-tro'plii-a.*  [From 

neuro'des  tu'nica,  the  "  retina,"  and  atro1- 
phia,  "want  of  nutrition."]  Atrophy 
of  the  retina. 

Xeii-ro'des.  ••  [From  wsvpow,*"  nerve."] 
Abounding  iu  nerves  or  nervous  sub- 
stance. Applied  to  the  retina,  or  tunica 
neurodes. 

Xeii-ro-dy-iiam'i-ciis.*  Belonging 
to  neurodynamis :  neurodynam'ic. 

Xeu-ro-cl5rn'a~mis.":;:"  [From  vtvpov, 
a  "nerve,"  and  bvvapug,  "strength."] 
Xervous  strength,  or  energy. 

Xeu-ro-dyii'i-a.;:  [From  vtvpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  6bvvr\,  "pain."]  (Fr.  N6- 
vrodynie,  na  vRo'de'ne'.)  Pain  of  a 
nerve;  an  affection  similar  to  neuralgia, 
but  limited  by  some  writers  to  chronic 
pain  in  the  nerves. 

Neu-ro-d5'n'i-cus.:|:"  Belonging  to 
neurodynia :   ncurodyn'ic. 

Xeu-rog-'e-ny.  [Xeurog'e'nia;  from 
vcvpoj,  a  "nerve,"  and  yivtaig,  "genera- 
tion."] The  formation  or  production  of 
nerves. 

Xeu'ro-Gli'a.  ■  [From  vtvpov,  a 
"  nerve,"  and  y\ia,  "glue,"  or  "cement."] 
Xerve-cement.  A  term  applied  by  A^ir- 
chow  to  the  substance  or  cement  which 
binds  the  proper  nervous  elements  of  a 
nerve  together,  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
gives  to  the  whole  its  form.  A  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  neuro-glia  is,  that  in 
it  are  always  found,  in  greater  or  less 
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number,  minute  corpuscles  (termed  cor'- 
jxtra  (unyla'cca),  which,  in  their  structure 
and  chemical  properties,  closely  resemble 
vegetable  starch,  invariably  becoming 
blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  See 
L  a  an ag  eod  s  Dec  b  n  er  atiox. 

JTeu-rojr'ra-plij.  [Xeurogra'phia; 
from  vtvpov,  a  "  nerve,"  and  ypu'pai,  to 
'•  write."]      A  description  of  the  nerves. 

Xeurobymeiiitis.     See  Xeurilem- 

MITIS. 

Xeu-ro-hyp'no-tism.  [Xeuro- 

Iiy  pnot  is  inns:  from  vtvpov,  a  "nerve," 
and  vVvog,  "  sleep."]  A  term  for  the  state 
induced  by  mesmerism,  intended  to  sig- 
nify partial  sleep  of  the  nervous  system. 

Xeu'roid.  [Xeuroi'des:  from  vtvpov, 
a  "  nerve."]  Ptesembling  a  nerve,  or  ner- 
vous substance. 

Neurolemma.    See  Neurilemma. 

Xeu-ro-log'i-eal.  [Xeurolog'- 

iews.]      Belonging  to  neurology. 

Xeu-rol'o-gy.  [Xeurolo'gia;  from 
vtvpov,  a  "nerve,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] (Fr.  Nivrologie,  na'vRo'lo*- 
zhe'.)  The  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  nerves.  That  part 
of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves. 

Xeii-ro'ma,  litis.*  [From  vtvpo:>,  a 
"nerve."]  (Fr.  Neuronic,  naVRom'.)  A 
knotty  swelling,  or  tumor,  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve  :  nervous  tumor. 

•Xeuromalacia,*  nu-ro-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  vt'pov,  a  "nerve,"  and  pa\a<ia, 
"softness."]      Softening  of  the  nerves. 

Xeii-rom  a-toas.  [Xeuromato'- 
sus.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  neuroma, 
or  nervous  tumor. 

Xeu-ro-my-c-li'tis,  if/*"*.*  [From 
vtvpov,  a  '"nerve,"  and  pvt\6g,  "marrow."] 
Inflammation  of  nervous  or  medullary 
substance. 

Xeu-ro-my-e-lo'des.*  [From  the 
same.]  Having,  or  resembling,  medullary 
substance. 

Xeu-ro-my-e-lo-i'de&.;:  [From  vtvpov, 
a  "nerve,"  and  tlbog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling nervous,  or  medullary,  substance. 

Xeuron.     See  Xf.rye. 

yeu-ron'o-sos,;  or  Xeii-roii'o-sus.* 
[From  vtvpov,  a  "nerve,"  and  voo-og,  a 
"  disease."]  Xervous  disease,  or  disease 
of  a  nerve.     See  Xeuropatiiy. 

Xefi-ro-path  ie.  [Xeuropath'i- 
cus.]      Belonging  to  neuropathy. 

Xe«-rop'a-15*y.  [Xeuropatlii'a; 
from  vtvpov,  a  "  nerve."  and  -n-dOo;,  an  "  af- 
fection," or  "  disease."]  Xearly  the  same 
as  Xnrnoxosrs. 

Xcu-roph-tSiis'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  neurojrfithisis. 
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Neu-roph'tlii-sis.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  <p6i<Ti$,  a  "  wasting."]  Ner- 
vous tabes,  or  wasting  away  of  the  nerves. 

Neuroptera.     See  Neuropterous. 

Neu-rop-ter-ol'o-g".y.  [Neurop- 
terolo'gia;  from  neurop' tents,  and  Xoyos, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  Neu- 
roptera;  that  branch  of  Entomology 
which  treats  of  neuropterous  insects. 

Neu-rop'ter-us.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  irrepov,  a4'*  wing."]  Neurop'- 
terous,  or  nerve-winged.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  [Neurop'  tera)  to  an  order  of 
injects  in  which  the  surface  of  the  wings 
is  finely  reticulated.  The  dragon-fly 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  this 
order. 

Neu-ro-scen-o»gra'plif-a.'£~'  [From 
vevpov,  a  "nerve,"  and  aKrjvoyria'bia,  the 
"art  of  scene-painting."]  Pictures,  or 
representations,  of  the  nerves. 

Nea'rose.  [From  vzvpov,  a  "nerve."] 
The  same  as  Nervose,  which  see. 

Nefi-ro'sas,*  plural  Neu-ro'ses. 
[From  the  same.]  (Fr.  Nevrose,  naVnoz'.) 
A  nervous  affection  or  disease;  in  the 
plural,  a  class  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Neu-ros-tlie-iii'a.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  aQkveia,  a  "contest,"  a 
"trial  or  exertion  of  strength."]  Great 
nervous  power  or  excitement.  See 
Neurodynamis. 

Neii-ro-t^e'le.*  [From  vevpov,  a 
"nerve,"  and  0*7X77,  the  "nipple."]  A 
nervous  papilla. 

Neu-ro-t!ae-le-i'tis,  idis.%  [From 
neurothe'le.]  Inflammation  of  nervous 
papillae. 

Nefi-rot'ic.  [Xenrot'icus ;  from 
vevpov,  a  "nerve/']  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  nerves;  nervous. 

Xeu-rot'i-ca.*  [From  neuroticus, 
" pertaining  to  the  nerves."]  The  name 
of  a  class  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  com- 
prising diseases  of  the  nervous  func- 
tion. 

Neii-rot'o-my.  [Neuroto'mia ; 
from  vevpov,  a  "  nerve,"  and  rejivu),  to 
"  cut."]  (Fr.  Nevrotomie,  na'vRo'to'me'.) 
Dissection  of  the  nerves.  The  cutting 
or  division  of  a  nerve. 

Xeu-ro-tro'ma,  sitis.%  [From  vevpov, 
a  "nerve,"  and  rpcopia  for  rpavfxa,  a 
"  wound."]     The  wound  of  a  nerve. 

Neii-ro-tro'sis.*  The  progress  of 
neurotroma. 

Neu-ry'men,  enis.*  [From  vevpov, 
a  "  nerve/'  and  vjxfi  >,  a  "  membrane."] 
The  same  as  Neurilemma,  which  sec. 

Neu-rym-e-ni'tas,    tdis.%         [From 
reury'men.]     See  Neurilemmitis. 
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Neu'tral.     [Lat.    Neutra'lis ;     Fr. 

Neutre,  nutR;  from  neu'ter,  "neither  of 
the  two."]  Applied  to  flowers  having 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils,  and  so  pro- 
ducing no  seed.  Applied  in  Chemistry 
to  substances  which  have  neither  the 
property  of  an  alkali  nor  an  acid,  as 
creatin ;  also  to  salts  in  which  the  base 
is  perfectly  saturated  without  excess  of 
either  acid  or  alkali. 

Neu-tra-li-za/tion.  [Neutraliza- 
tio,  a'nis;  from  neutra'lis,  "neutral."] 
Applied  to  the  complete  loss  of  charac- 
teristic properties  attending  certain  com- 
binations, when  one  ingredient  is  neutral- 
ized or  saturated  by  the  other.  Thus,  if 
forty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added 
to  forty-eight  parts  of  pure  caustic  pot- 
ash, both  the  acid  and  alkali  lose  their 
characteristic  qualities,  and  a  neutral 
compound  is  formed,  which  has  neither 
alkalinity  nor  acidity. 

Neii-tri-flo'rus.*  [From  neu'ter, 
"neutral,"  and  flon,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing neutral  flowers :  neutriflo'rous. 

Nevralgie.     See  Neuralgia. 

Nevrasthenia.   See  Neurasthenia. 

Nevrileme.     See  Neurilemma. 

N6vrine.     See  Neurine. 

Nevrite.     See  Neuritis. 

Nevrolog'ie.     See  Neurology. 

Bfevrome.     See  Neuroma. 

Nevrose.     Sec  Neurosis. 

Nevrotomie.     See  Neurotomy. 

New  Jersey  Tea.     See  Red  Root. 

Nez  (Fr.),  na.     See  Nasus. 

Nicaragua  (nik-ar-a'gwa)  Wood, 
called  also  Peacli  Wood.  The  wood 
of  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the  genus 
Csesalpinia,  and  grows  near  Lake  Nicara- 
gua.    It  is  used  as  a  dye. 

Nic'co-late.  [Nie'colas,    n'tis.] 

Niccolic  oxide  being  a  base  or  acid,  this 
name  has  been  given  to  the  compounds 
which  it  produces,  when  it  plays  the 
second  part. 

Nic-col'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  nicco- 
lum,  or  nickel :  niccolic. 

Nick'el.  A  white,  hard  metal,  gen- 
erally found  in  the  metallic  state;  some- 
times as  an  oxide.  It  is  found  in  all 
meteoric  stones.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  9.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the 
preparation  of  German  silver,  of  which 
it  constitutes  one-fifth  part. 

Nicotia.     See  Nicotix. 

Nicotiaaia,*  ne-ko-she-a'na.  [From 
Nicot,  who  first  brought  it  to  Europe.] 
Tobacco.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
PcntandHa,  natural  order  Solanacese. 

Nicotia'na     A-nier-I-ca'iia**        A 
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name  for  the  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  to- 
bacco-plant. 

Nicotiana  Tab'a-cum.:-  The  Vir- 
ginia tobacco-plant. 

Xicotianin,  ne-ko'she-a-nin.  [Xico- 
tiani'na;  from  uicotia'na.]  A  fatty, 
volatile  substance,  found  in  tobacco,  to 
■which  it  gives  the  characteristic  odor. 

Ni-c*ot'I-<*us.*     Belonging  to  nicotin. 

Nic'o-tin,  or  Nic'o-tine.  [Nico- 
ti'na;  from  uicotia'na,  "  tobacco. "J  An 
acrid  colorless  (or  nearly  colorless)  fluid, 
forming  the  active  principle  of  tobacco: 
it  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Nictitating  Membrane.    See  Mesi- 

B R A N A   N I CTIT ATA XS. 

Xic-ti-ta'tion.    [Nictita'tio,  ©'»w? 

from  nic'tito,  met  fta' turn,  to  "wink 
often."]  A  quick  and  frequent  closing 
of  the  eyelids  ;  frequent  winking. 

Xid-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Xadifnca'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ni'dtis,  a  "nest,"  and  fa'cio, 
to  "  make."]  The  act  or  process  of  form- 
ing a  nest. 

Xifl'ii-Iant.  [Nid'nlans,  sm'tis  ; 
from  nid'ulor,  to  "nestle."]  Nestling.  A 
term  sometimes  used  in  Botany. 

Xid-u-la  tion.  [Xidula'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  sitting  on  a 
nest :  incubation. 

Nid-u-la'tus.*  [From  nid'idus,  a 
"little  nest."]  Nestled;  in  a  nest; 
nid'ulate. 

Xi^Sit-Slindness.       See    Hemera- 

LOPIA. 

XigSitmare.  See  Ephialtes,  Incu- 
bus, and  Oneirodynia  Gravaxs. 

Xigiit'sliade,  I>ead'ly.  The  At'ropa 
belladon'na. 

Right/shade,  Woody.  The  Sola'- 
nuni  didcama'ra. 

Nigfht-Sig&at.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Nig-ri-cau'lis.*  [From       ni'tjer, 

"black,"  and  eau'lis,  a  "  stem."]  Hav- 
ing a  black  stem  :  nigricau'linc. 

Xig'ri-pes,  p'er//'.9.";::"  [From  ni'yer, 
"black,"  and  pes,  a  "foot.'']  Having  a 
black  stipes,  or  foot. 

Kig-ri-sper'miis."  [From  ni'fjer, 
"  black,"  and  azcpfjia,  a  "  seed."]  Having 
black  seeds. 

Nigrities,*    ni-grish'e-ez.  [From 

ni'ger,  "  black."]  Literally,  "blackness." 
A  black  or  dark  color. 

Xig-ri'ties  Os'sinm;:  (osh'e-um). 
("  Blackness  of  the  Bones.")  A  term 
sometime  >  applied  to  caries. 

Ni  nil  Al'tnim.--  Literally,  "white 
nothing."  A  name  for  the  flowers  of  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc. 

Xi-o'bi-um.i:  A  new  metal  discov- 
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ered  in  the  Bavarian  tantalite.  The  name 
was  given  from  Niobe,  the  daughter  or" 
Tantalus,  to  show  the  affinity  or  analogy 
of  the  metal  to  tantalum. 

Niph-a-blep'sl-a.*  [From    n'/,a, 

"  snow,"  and  atfA^ia,  "  blindness."] 
Snow-blindness.  Blindness  caused  by 
the  glaring  reflection  of  sunlight  upon 
the  snow.  To  guard  against  this  disease, 
the  Esquimaux  wear  goggles  called  snow- 
eyes. 

Niph-o-typn-lo'sis.*  The  progress 
of  niphotyphlotes, 

!Niph-o-typh'lo-tes.*  [From  vtya, 
"  snow,"  and  T>-<p\6<;,  "  blind."]  Blind- 
ness produced  by  exposure  to  the  glare 
of  sunlight  upon  the  snow:  the  same  aa 

NlPHABLEPSlA. 

Kip'ple.  [Lat.  Mammilla;  Fr. 
Mamelon,  niam'lixc'.]  The  small  conical 
projection  in  the  centre  of  the  breast. 
►See  Mammilla,  and  Papilla. 

Xi'sos.*"  [From  ni'tor,  ni'sus,  to 
"endeavor."]  An  effort  made  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  to  expel  any  thing 
from  the  body.  Also  applied  to  the 
vernal  generative  impulse  of  birds,  etc. 

Xi'sais  For-ma-ti'vns.*  Literally, 
a  "formative  effort."  A  principle  simi- 
lar to  gravitation,  applied  by  Blumen- 
bach  to  organized  matter,  by  which  each 
organ  is  supposed  to  be  endowed,  as 
soon  as  it  acquires  structure,  with  a  vita 
propria,  or  vital  power  peculiar  to  itself. 

ITit'id.  [3f  it 'id  lis;  from  ni'tco,  to 
"shine."]  Smooth  and  shining.  Applied 
to  some  plants,  or  leaves. 

Xit-I-dl-tlo'riis.*  [From  nit'idus, 
"shining,"  and  flos,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing brilliant  flowers  :  nitidiflo'rous. 

Xit-i-dl-fo'il-ttis.*  [From  nit'idus, 
"  shining,"  aJi&fo'lium,  a  "  leaf."]  Hav- 
ing shining  leaves  :  fiitidifo'lious. 


Ni'tras   Ar-greivti 


("Nitrate    of 


Silver.")     See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Xitras    Potassse.        See    Potass.b 

NlTRAS. 

jSI'trate.  [Xi'tras,  st'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  nitric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ni'trate  of  Pot/ash.  Nitre,  or  salt- 
petre. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  The  Nitrat 
argenti,  or  lunar  caustic. 

Nl'trat-ed.  [Xitra'tus.]  Applied 
to  a  base  converted  into  a  salt  by  com- 
bination with  nitric  acid. 

Ifl'tre.  [Lat.  Hi'tram :  Gr.  virpov.] 
The  nitrate  of  potash,  commonly  called 
saltpetre.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
gunpowder.     See  Potass.?;  Nitras. 
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Ni'tric.  [Ni'tricus;  from  ni'trum, 
"nitre. ''J  Belonging  to  nitre.  Applied 
to  an  acid. 

Ni'tric    Ac/id     [Ac/idum    Ni'tri- 

cmn],  formerly  called  Aqua  For'tis* 

("Strong  Water").  A  compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  contains 
five  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dis- 
solving all  the  metals  ordinarily  met 
with,  except  gold  and  platinum.  See 
Aqua  Fortis. 

Ni-tri-fi-ca'tion.  [Nitrifica'tio, 
©'/us-;  from  ni'trum,  "nitre,"  and  fa'cio, 
to  "make."]  The  process  of  conversion 
into  nitre. 

Nitrite.  [Ni'tris,  1'ffr.]  A  com- 
bination of  nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

Ni-tro-ben-zin'ic  Ac/id.  [Ac/idum 
Nitrobenzin'icus.]  The  name  given 
to  a  new  nitrogenous  acid,  into  which 
benzoic  acid  is  transformed  when  acted 
upon  by  strong  nitric  acid :  also  termed 
benzoi-nitric. 

Ni-tro-ben'z51e,  or  Ni-tro-ben'- 
zule,  also  called  Xi-tro-ben'zWe. 
[From  ni  trie,  benzo' ic,  and  v\rj,  "  stuff," 
or  "substance."]  A  peculiar  substance, 
produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  benzole.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds;" 
but  it  differs  essentially  from  the  true 
oil  in  containing  no  prussic  acid. 

NTtro-£en.  [Nitro^e'nium ;  from 
virpoj,  "nitre,"  and  y^ixico,  to  "gene- 
rate."] An  important  elementary  prin- 
ciple, farming  about  four-fifths  of  atmo- 
spheric air;  azote. 

NTtro-ge-nized    Foods.  Sub- 

stances containing  nitrogen,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  substances  capable 
of  being  converted  into  blood,  and  of 
forming  organic  tissues. 

Ni'tro-mu-ri-at'ic  Ac/id.  [Lat. 

Ac/idum  Nitromuriat'icum,  or 
A'qiia  Re'g-ia;  Fr.  Ean  regale,  o  rA%- 
gal'.]  A  compound  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
is  the  only  known  acid  which  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  gold. 

Ni'trous.  [Nitro'sus;  from  ni'- 
trum, "nitre."]      Belonging  to  nitre. 

Nitrous  Ac/id.  A<;  'idum  Nitro'- 
sum.]  An  acid  consisting  of  four 
equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with 
one  equivalent  of  nitrogen. 

Ni'trous  Ox'ide.  More  properly, 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  compound 
kn~>wn  as  exhilarating  or  laughing  gas. 

Ni  tram  Flam  mans  [from  fiani'- 
mo,    to    "flame"].     A    name    given    to 


nitrate  of  ammonia,  from  its  property  of 
exploding. 

Ni'trum  Sat-ur-ni'num.*  An- 
other name  for  nitrate  of  lead.  See 
Plumbi  Nitras. 

Ni'tru-ret.  [Nitrure'tum ;  from 
ni'trum,  "nitre."]  A  combination  of 
nitrogen  with  a  simple  body. 

Ni'val.  [Nivalis;  from  nix,  ni'vis, 
"  snow."]  Applied  to  plants  which  flower 
during  winter:  also  to  those  which  grow 
upon  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows,  and  to  those  that  grow  on'  the 
snow  itself. 

Niv'e-ous.  [From  the  same.]  Snow- 
white. 

N.  M.       Nnx  Moscha'ta.%  "Nutmeg." 

No.  =  Nu'mero.  The  Italian  word 
for  "  number." 

Nob'I-lis.*  [From  nos'co,  to  " know."] 
Well  known,  distinguished:  hence, 
"noble,"  as  used  in  English.  Applied  to 
many  objects,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Noc-tam-bu-la'tion.  [Noctam- 
bula'tio.  o'nis;  from  nox,  noc'tis, 
"  night,"  and  am'bulo,  ambula'tum,  to 
"walk."]  Sleep-walking,  or  walking 
during  sleep  ;    Oneirodynia  acti'va. 

Noc-tl-flo'rus.*  [From  nox,  "night," 
and  flos,  a  "  flower."]  Flowering  at 
night:    noctiflo'rous. 

Noc-ti-lu'cus.*  [From  nox,  "night," 
and  lu'ceo,  to  "  shine."]  Applied  to 
flowers  which  open  at  night,  and  close 
during  its  course. 

Noc-tur'nal.  [Nootur  ims ;  from 
nox,  noc'tis,  "night."]  Belonging  to 
the  night-time.  Applied  to  flowers 
which  remain  open  during  the  night 
and  close  themselves  in  the  daytime,  or 
shed  an  agreeable  odor  at  night  and  are 
inodorous  in  the  day.  Applied  in  Ento- 
mology to  a  family  of  the  Lepidoptera 
which  fly  only  at  night,  or  after  sunset; 
in  Ornithology,  to  a  family  of  predaceous 
birds  which  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  in 
the  twilight  and  when  the  moon  shines, 
and  forming,  according  to  Linnaeus,  but 
one  genus  (Stri.r),  including  the  owls. 

Nocturnal  Blindness.     See  Heme- 

RALOPIA. 

Noc-tur'nal     E-mis'sion.  The 

same  as  Nocturnal  Pollution.  > 

Nocturnal  f  jig-ht.  See  Nyctalopia. 

Nocturnal  Pollution.  See  Sper- 
matorrhoea DORMIFXTIUM. 

Nod 'ding.  Curved  so  that  the  apex 
hangs  down.     Applied  to  plants. 

Node.  [Lat.  No'dus,  plural  No'di; 
from  the  Hebrew  Anad,  to  "knit,"  or 
"tie;"   Fr. Xocud,  nuh.]     A  knot,  knob, 
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or  joint.  The  point  of  intersection  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  with  the  ecliptic. 
In  Botany,  the  place  on  a  stem  where  a 
leaf  is  attached  Also  a  hard,  circum 
scribed  tumor  on  a  bone,  arising  from  a 
ewe'ling  of  the  periosteum. 

Nodi  Ner-vo'rum.*  ("  Knots  of  the 
Nerves.")  The  same  as  ganglion*.  See 
Ganglion. 

No-dif  er-us.*  [From  no'dus,  a 
"  knot."  or  "  node.''  and/eVo,  to  M  bear."] 
Bearing  nodes :  nodiferous. 

Nod-I-flo'rus.;:  [From  no'dus,  a 
"knot,"  or  "  node,"  and//o.s,  a  "flower."] 
Having  flowers  with  nodes  or  joints. 

Nod'i-pes,  p'edfi*.*  [From  no'dus, 
a  "  knot,"  or  "  node,"  and  pes,  a  "foot."] 
Having  feet  thickset  with  nodosities. 

No-dose',  [\odosus:  from  no'dus, 
a  "knot,"  or  "node."]  Having  nodes; 
knotty  ;  swollen  in  some  parts,  contracted 
at  others. 

No-do'sis.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
progress  or  formation  of  nodes ;  the  node 
disease. 

No-dos'i-ty.  [Nodos'itas,  9,'tis; 
from  the  same.]  The  state,  or  quality, 
of  being  nodose. 

Nod  u-lar.  [Nodula'ris.]  Be- 
longing to  a  nodule ;  having  the  form 
of  a  nodule. 

Nod-u-la'ri-ns.*  [From  nod'ulns,  a 
" nodule."]  Having  nodules:  nodula'- 
rious. 

Nodule.  [Nod'ulns:  diminutive 
of  no'dus,  a  "node."]     A  little  node. 

Nod-u-lif 'er-us.*  [From  nod'ului, 
a  ''nodule,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  nodosities:  nodulif 'erous. 

Nod'u-lose.  [Nodulo'sus;  from 
nod'ulns,  a  "nodule."!     Full  of  nodules. 

No'dus,*  plural  Nodi.  "A  knot." 
See  Node. 

No'dus  C£r'e-bri.*  ("Knot  of  the 
Brain.")  A  designation  of  the  Pons 
Varolii,  which  see. 

Nceud.     See  Node. 

Noix.  nw&.  The  French  for  Nut, 
which  see. 

No'li  me  Tan'ge-re.*  (■**  Touch  me 
not.")  A  malignant  disease  affecting 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  the  cartilages, 
of  the  nose. 

No'ma.*  [From  wma,  to  u  eat  away."] 
A  corroding,  ulcerous  disease  of  the  skin, 
frequently  attacking  the  mouth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Cancer  Aquations  ("  "Wa- 
tery Cancer"),  because  accompanied  by  a 
flow  of  saliva.  Also  applied  to  an  ulcer- 
ation of  the  pudenda  in  female  children. 

Nombril.  n6m'bne'.    See  Umbilicus. 
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No'iueu-ela-ture.  [Nomencla- 
tu'ra;  from  no' men,  a  ''name,"  and 
ca'io,  to  "call."]  The  proper  arrange- 
ment and  application  of  a  set  of  dis- 
tinctive and  significant  words  as  names 
of  particular  objects  in  science  or  lan- 
guage. 

Nou  Compos  Mentis.*  ("Not 
Sound  of  Mind.")  Applied  to  those  "who 
lose  their  intellects  by  disease,  that  grow 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  having  been 
born  so;  or  such,  in  short,  as  are  judged 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  incapable  of 
condueting  their  own  affairs." 

Non-l'om'po-tes.*  [The  plural  of 
Non  Compos.]  Not  having  ability  or 
purpose:  madmen. 

Noothfs  Ap-pa-ra'tus.  An  appa- 
ratus for  impregnating  water  with  car- 
bonic acid  or  other  gases. 

Nor'mal.  [From  nor1  ma,  a  "rule."] 
Regular:  without  any  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  structure  or  function. 

Nor'lhern  Light.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Auro' ra  JJorea'lis. 

Nose.     See  Nasus. 

Nose,  Bleeding  of  the.      See  Epi- 

STAXIS. 

Nos-o-co-mi-a'lis,*  or  Nos-o-co'- 
mi-al.     Belonging  to  a  nosocomium. 

Nos-o-co-mi'um.*  [From  vfoog,  a 
"disease,"  and  KOfikw,  to  "take  care  of."] 
A  hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  sick. 

Nos-o-do-chi'uni.*  [From  voaog, 
"disease,"  and  ioxziov,  a  "receptacle."] 
See  Hospital. 

Nos-o-g-e'ni-a,-  or  Nos-o-g"en'e-sis.* 
[From  voaog,  "  disease."  and  yivanq,  "gene- 
ration."] The  production  and  progress 
of  disease. 

No-sog-'ra-phy.  [Nosogra'phia; 
from  vovog,  "disease,"  and  ypn^ta,  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  diseases, 
their  characters,  nature,  and  course. 

Nos-o-log'i-eal.  [Nosolog'icus.] 
Belonging  to  nosology, 

No-sot'o-gy.  [Nosolo'gria;  from 
vorrog,  "  disease,"  and  )<6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  diseases;  also, 
that  science  or  system  which  treats  of 
the  classification  of  diseases. 

Nos-tal'gi-a.*  [From  voareoj,  to  "  come 
home,"  or  "return,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."] 
(Fr.  Maladie  du  Pays,  ma'la'de'  dii  p&-e'.) 
Nos'talgy.  An  intense  longing  to  return 
to  one's  native  country ;  longing  for 
home:  home-sickness.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dysorexix,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Nos-t&l'&ic.  [Nostal'gicus.]  Be- 
longing to  nostalyia. 
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Xos-to-ma'iii-a.*  [From  voutcg), 
to  "come  home,"'  or  "return,"  and  fxauia, 
"madness."]  A  kind  of  madness,  form- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  nostalgia. 

Nostril.     See  Naris. 

Xos'trum.-  [Neuter  of  nos'ter. 
"ours;"  implying  that  it  is  private  pro- 
perty, not  shared  by  the  community  at 
large.]  A  significant  term  for  any  quack 
or  patent  medicine. 

Xo-tal'gl-a.*  [From     vCjtov,     the 

"back,"  and  iiXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  of 
the  back. 

Xo-tal'grl-cus.*  Belonging  to  no- 
talgia:  notal'gic. 

Notcli.  (Fr.  Echancrurc,  a'shox^kruR'.) 
A  depression  or  indentation  on  the  cir- 
cumference or  edge  of  certain  bones. 

No-ten-^epli  a-lo-£ele.:i:  [From  w5- 
tov,  the  "back,"  eyic&paXov,  the  "brain," 
and  Kf)\r),  a  "  tumor."]  Protrusion  of  the 
brain  (in  a  monster-foetus)  from  a  cleft 
in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Xo-ten-^epli  'a-Ius.*  ("From '  vCSrov, 
the  "back,"  and  iyKtyakov,  the  "brain."] 
A  monster-fcetus,  with  the  brain  in  a 
hernial  mass  on  the  back. 

No'to-eBiord.  [From  viorov,  the 
"back,"  and  Xop&n,  a  "string."]  A  term 
for  tbe  spinal  marrow. 

Xo-to-ircy'e-los,*  or  Xo-to-my'e- 
lus.-;-  [From  v&tov,  the  "  back,"  and 
ffskog,  "marrow."]  The  Medulla;  spina- 
lis, or  spinal  marrow. 

No-tor-rlti'ze-us.*  [From  viotov,  the 
"back,"  and  pea,  a  "root."]  Having 
the  radicles  turned  up  against  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  cotyledons. 

Nosirriee,  noo'ress'.  A  French  term 
for  "nurse."     See  Nutrix. 

Xomire,  noo'uR'.  The  French  term 
for  "rickets."     Sec  Rachitis. 

\onveau-n^,  noo'vo  na\  The 
French  term  for  "  newly-born."  See  Neo-t 

WATITS. 

Xo-vac'u-lar.  [XoTacnla'ris ;  from 
novae' via,  a  "razor."]  Literally,  "per- 
taining to  a  razor."  Applied  to  a  variety 
of  schist  with  which  hones  or  razor-stones 
are  made. 

Xo-vac'u-llte.  [From  novae' ida,  a 
"razor."  and  \idog,  a  "stone."]  A  stone 
of  which  hones  are  made  for  sharpening 
razors.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure,  and 
contains  silex. 

\o-vem-cos-ta'tns.*  [From  no'tem, 
"nine."  and  cos'ta,  a  "rib."]  Having 
nine  ribs  or  longitudinal  projections. 

Xo-vem-lo-ba'tus.*  [From  po'rew, 
"nine."  and  lo'bus,  a  "lobe."]  Divided 
into  nine  lobes. 
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Nn-bec'n-la.*  [Diminutive  of  nu'be*, 
a  "cloud."]  The  little  cloud-like  ap- 
pearances suspended  in  the  urine  in  cer- 
tain disordered  conditions. 

Xu-oec-u-la'tus.*  Presenting  ap- 
pearances resembling  nubecula;:  nubecu- 
la te. 

Xu-big'en-ous.  [Xnbig'emi* ; 

from  nu'bes,  a  "cloud,"  and  ge'no,  to 
"beget."]  Cloud-born.  Growing  upon 
mountains  at  a  very  great  height. 

Xii-ca-iBien'tiim.*  [From  nux,  a 
"nut,"  and  amen'tum,  a  "catkin."]  Sy- 
nonymous with  Amentum. 

Nu'ces,*  the  plural  of  Nux,  which  eee. 

Nucha,*  gen.  Xu'-chse.  The  nape, 
or  back  part,  of  the  neck. 

Nn-clia'lis.*  Belonging  to  the  nucha. 

Xu-cif'er-otis.  [Xuciferczs;  from 
mix,  mi'cis,  a  "  nut,"  and fe'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing  nuts. 

Xu-ci-formis.*  [From  nux,  vu'eis, 
a  "nut."]  Resembling  a  nut;  nuci- 
form. 

Xn'cle-at-ed.  [Xuelea'tiis:  from 
vu' cleus,  a  "  kernel/'  or  "  central  part."] 
Having  nuclei. 

Xu'cle-i,*  the  plural  of  Ni  cleus, 
which  see. 

Nu-cle-if  'er-ws.  ■•  [From  nu' cleus,  a 
"  kernel,"  cr  "  central  part,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]     Bearing  kernels. 

Xu-cle'i-forni.  [Xiicleifor'mis : 
from  nu' cleus,  a  "kernel/'  or  "central 
pert."]  Resembling  a  nucleus;  nut- 
shaped. 

Xu-cle'o-lus,*  plural  X«-cle'o-15. 
[Diminutive  of  nu' cleus,  a  "kernel,"  or 
"  central  part."]  A  little  nucleus :  a  nu'- 
cleole. 

Xn'cle-us,*  plural  Xn-cle'i.  [From 
mix,  a  "  nut."]  In  Astronomy,  that  por- 
tion of  a  macula  (cr  spot  on  the  sun's 
surface)  which  is  much  darker  than  the 
rest;  also  applied  to  a  small  dense  por- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  cc  met.  In  Botany, 
the  kernel  of  a  nut,  or  of  the  stone  of 
fruit.  Also,  any  solid  substance,  or 
thread,  suspended  in  crystallizing  mat- 
ter, to  afford  points  of  ccntact  for  the 
commencement  of  crystallization.  Sy- 
nonymous with  Cytoblast.  Any  thing 
about  which  a  substance  or  matter 
gathers,  as  a  cherry-stone  forming  the 
centre  of  a  calculus. 

Xu-cii-la'nl-uin.*  A  name  for  a 
berry  containing  several  seeds,  as  a 
grape. 

Xu'cule.  [Xu'cnla;  diminutive  of 
vux.  a  "nut."]  A  little  nut;  a  small, 
hard,  seed-like  pericarp,  as  in  the  oak. 
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Nu-ou-lo'sus.*      [From    nu'cula,    a 

"  nucule."]     Having  nucules. 

Nii-di-brauch'i-ate.     [Xudibrau- 

cliia'tus:    from    nu'dus,  •'naked."  and 

branch' tie,  the  "respiratory  organs"  in  cer- 
tain animal?.]    Having  exposed  branchiae. 

Xu-dl-cau'date.  [Xudieauda'- 

tus;  from  nu'dus,  "  naked,"  and  cau'da, 
a  "  tail."]    Having  the  tail  without  hairs. 

Nu-<li-cau'lis.*  [From  nu'dus,  "  na- 
ked," and  can' lis,  a  "stein."]  Having  a 
leafless  stem. 

Xu-dl-flo'rus.*  [From  nu'dus,  "na- 
ked," and  flo8f  a  "flower."]  Having  a 
naked  corolla:  nudiflo'rous. 

Xu-tli-fo'll-us.1"  [From  nu'dus,  "na- 
ked." and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
smooth  leaves. 

Xu-di-pel-lif  'er-ns.*  [From  nu'dus, 
"naked,"  pel' lis,  the  "skin,"  and/eVo, 
to  "bear."]  Having  the  skin  entirely 
bare. 

Nu'di-pes,  p'edis.*  [From  nu'dus, 
"naked,"  and  pes,  a  "foot."]  Having 
naked  feet:  nu'dipede. 

Nul-Ii-uer'vis.;:  [From  nul'lus, 
"none,"  or  "no,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."] 
Applied  to  leaves  which  have  neither 
true  nor  false  nerves. 

Xul-lip'o-rus.*  [From  nul'lus, 
"none,"  or  "no,"  smdpo'rus,  a  "pore."] 
Having  no  pores  on  their  surface. 

Numbness.     See  Torpor. 

NU'inis-ma'lis.*  [From  numis'ma, 
a  "coin."]  Like  a  piece  of  money  :  nu- 
mis'mal.     Applied  to  certain  shells. 

Nu-mis-mat'ic.  [Xumismat'icus ; 
from  numis'ma,  a  "coin."]  Pertaining 
to  a  coin  or  medal. 

Xu-mis-mat'ics.  [Xumismaf- 

ica;  from  numismat'icus,  "pertaining to  a 
coin."]    The  science  of  coins  and  medals. 

Xum-mi-for'mis.*  [From  num'- 
mus,  a  "medal,"  or  "coin."]  Shaped 
like  a  piece  of  money:  num'miform. 

Xum'mu-lar  [Nummularis],  and 
Num'mu-lat-ed  [Xiimmula'tus; 
from  num'/nulus,  a  "coin"].  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  coin  or  coins.  Some- 
times applied  to  thick,  roundish  sputa. 

Nut.  [Lat.  Xux;  Fr.  Noix,  nwa.] 
A  hard,  one-celled,  and  one-seeded  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  as  that  of  the  oak,  hazel, 
chesnut,  etc. 

Nu'tant.  [Nu'tans;  from  nu'to,  nu- 
ta'tum,  to  "nod,"  "bend,"  or  "waver."] 
Nodding ;  drooping.  Applied  to  the 
stems  of  plants. 

Nu-ta'tion.  [Nuta'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
the  same.]  A  small  gyratory  motion 
of  the  earth's  axis,  in  virtue  of  which, 
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if  it  subsisted  alone  without  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  would  describe  among  the  stars, 
in  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  a 
small  ellipse. — (Bran in:.)  The  property 
which  certain  flowers  have  of  following 
the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun. 

Nu-ta'tor,  o'r*V*  [From  the  same.] 
Literally,  a  "nodder,"  or  "that  which 
nods."  Applied  to  the  Sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  because  nodding  is  performed, 
chiefly  by  its  exercise. 

Nutgall.     See  Galla. 

Nut' meg.  The  seed  of  the  Myristica 
moschata ;  also  called  Nux  Aromatica, 
Moschata,  or  Myristica. 

Xu'tri-ment.  [Xutrimen'tnm, 
Nutri'men, m'inis;  fromnu'trio,nutri'- 
tum,  to  "  nourish."]  Nourishment.  See 
Aliment. 

Nu-tri'tion.  [Nutri'tio,o'>u$;  from 
the  same.]  The  assimilation  or  identifi- 
cation of  nutritive  matter  to  or  with  our 
organs. 

Nutrition,  Excessive,  Nutrition, 
Morbid.     See  Alogotrophy. 

Nu'trix,  t'cis.*  [From  nu'trio,  to 
"nourish."]  (Fr.  Xourrice,  noo'ress'.) 
One  who  has  the  charge  and  suckling  of 
an  infant,  and  then  termed  a  wet-nurse. 
Also,  a  nurse  or  attendant  upon  the  sick 
or  infirm  (Fr.  Garde-malade,  gaRd  mar- 
lad'). 

3f«x,*  gen.  Nu'eis,  plural  Nu'ciis.  A 
"nut."  Applied  by  some  botanists  to  a 
fruit  like  that  of  the  Lithospermum,  Bo- 
rago,  etc.     It  is  also  called  Achenium. 

Xux  Ar-o-mat'i-ca.*  The  nutmeg, 
or  seed  of  the  Jfyristica  moschata. 

Nux  ]fle-tel'la.-  The  seed  of  Strych- 
nos  nux  vomica. 

Nux  3Ios-eha'ta,*  Nux  My-ris 'il- 
ea.* The  nutmeg,  or  fruit  of  the  Jfy- 
ristica moschata. 

Nux  Vom'I-ca.*  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  ||  of  the  seed  of  Strychnos 
nux  vomica.  Nux  vomica  has  been  long 
known  to  the  Indian  and  Arabian  phy- 
sicians. It  has  been  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  dyspepsia;  also,  in  intermit- 
tents  and  other  fevers  in  which  power- 
ful tonics  are  indicated.  Its  use,  how- 
ever, is  dangerous,  except  in  small  doses. 
In  large  quantities,  it  usually  proves 
speedily  fatal,  death  being  preceded  by 
spasms,  and  sometimes  permanent  mus- 
cular contraction. 

Nye taginacea?.  *  n ik -ta j -e -n a' sh e- e, 
or  ^fyc-tag-'i-iies.*  [From  Nycta'yof 
one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  found  in  tropical  and 
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temperate  regions.  It  includes  the  Mir- 
ab'ilis  (the  Marvel  of  Peru).  The  roots 
of  many  species  are  purgative. 

Xyc-tagr'i-iies,:|:  the  plural  of  Nyc- 
ta'go,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.     See  Nyctagi- 

NACEvE. 

Xyc-ta-lop'ic.       [Xyctalop'iews.] 

Belonging  to  nyctalopy. 

Xye'ta-lo-py.  [Kyctalo'pia;  from 
vv£,  mkt6s,  "night,"  and  ci^,  "vision.'"] 
Defect  of  vision  except  in  the  evening 
and  at  night;  nocturnal  sight;  day- 
blindness. 

STyc-to-plio'iii-a.-;:'  [From  vv\,  "night," 
and  t/»cjy>7,  the  "voice."]  Loss  of  voice 
during  the  day. 

Myc'to-ily-phlo'sis.*  [From  ii>\, 
"night,"  and  r?5</>Wrtj,  a " making  blind," 
also  "  blindness."]  A  term  for  nocturnal 
blindness.      See  Nyctalopy. 

Kym'pha,*  plural  Nym'phae. 
[From  vvupri,  a  "marriageable  maiden."] 
The  membranous  folds  descending,  one 
on  each  side,  from  the  prepuce  of  the 
clitoris;  also  termed  Labia  minora,  in 
distinction  from  the  Labia  pudendi,  or 
Labia  majora.  Also,  a  nymph,  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  being  the  second  condition 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  insects. 

Xym'phav*  gen.  Xym-pha'nim, 
the  plural  of  Nympha,  which  see. 

Nyui-plia^'a.-  [From  vii^n,  a  "maid- 
en," a  "  water-nymph."]  A  genus  of 
beautiful  floating  plants,  of  the  Linnsean 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Nym- 
phseaceae. 


jSTymplaa?aceav:;:"  nim-fe-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  floating 
plants  (water-lilies),  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
includes  the  Nymphs! a  and  the  Victoria 
rer/ia,  the  flower  of  which  is  the  largest 
known,  sometimes  measuring  more  than 
four  feet  in  circumference. 

Xym-phi'tis,  idis.%  [From  nym'phse.] 
Inflammation  of  the  nymjiha'.. 

Kym'phi-us.*  Having  a  nymphium  : 
nym'phious. 

Xym-plio-i'<!es.'-  [From  wfjopaia,  the 
"  water-lily,"  and  rido;,  a  "  form."]  Re- 
sembling the  Nynqriisca,  or  water-lily. 
Applied  to  a  species  of  Jlenyanthcs, 
etc. 

l^ym-pfio-ma'iai-a.-  [From  vv^t], 
a  "maiden,"  a  "woman,"  and  pnvia, 
"madness."]  Morbid  or  excessive  sexual 
desire  in  females.  It  is  often  associated 
with,  or  becomes  a  form  of,  insanity.  Also 
termed  Furor  uterinus, and  Ilysteromania. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Dysore.vise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Xyn'M-pEfi©n'cti:s.":;:"  [From  nympha, 
and  byxo;,  a  "tumor."]  A  tumor,  or 
swelling,  of  the  vymphse. 

Xym-poot'o-Eiy  [Xymplioto'- 
taia;  from  nym'phse,  and  rq^'w,  to  "cut"], 
or  Xywa-plia'nmi  Sec'tl©.*  The  ope- 
ration of  cutting  away  the  vy nnph.se,  when 
diseased  or  greatly  enlarged. 

Xys-tag'mus.*  [Gr.  warayji6g;  from 
vvaTafa,  to  "be  sleepy."]  Habitual 
squinting,  or  a  partial  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  eyeball  from  side  to  side. 


O. 


O.  =  Octa'rium*     "  A  pint." 

Oak.      The    name    of    a   tree.      See 

QUERCUS. 

Oak  Bark.     See  Quercus  Alba. 
Oak  Gall.     See  Gall-Nut. 
Oarialgia.     See  Ovarialgia. 
O-ar'i-cus.*     [From  uapioj,  a  "small 
egg."]     Belonging  to  the  ovary. 


0-ar'I-o-cele.i:       [From 
small     e^^y"    an     "ovule/ 


to  aptov,      a 
also     the 


"ovary"  (?)  and  *j?X>7,  a  "tumor."]  A 
tumor,  or  hernia,  of  the  ovary. 

O-ar-I-on'cus.*  [From  d>apiov,  an 
"ovule,"  or  '"ovary,"  and  oyKo;,  a  "tu- 
mor."] A  tumor  of  the  ovary;  a  tumid 
ovary. 

O-a'rl-uin.-  [From  ojaptov,  a  "  small 
egg."]  The  same  as  Ovarium;  an 
ovary. 


Oats.     The  seeds  of  Avena  sativa. 

Ob.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
"against,"  "in  the  way,"  implying  ob- 
struction, "opposite,"  and  hence  some- 
times "inversely."  Before  words  begin- 
ning with  c,  /,  or  p,  the  b  is  usually 
changed  to  the  corresponding  consonant : 
hence  we  have  occlusion  for  obclusion, 
offend  for  obfend,  oppose  for  obpose,  etc. 

Ob-cla'vato.  [Obclava'ttas ;  from 
ob,  "  inversety,"  and  cla'va,  a  "club."] 
Having  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
club. 

Ob-con  'I-cal.  [Obcoai'icns;  from 
ob,  "  inversely,"  and  con'icus,  "conical."] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  reversed 
cone ;  inversely  conical,  as  a  conical  fruit 
whose  smaller  end  is  next  to  the  stem. 

Ob-cor'date.     [Obeorda'tus ;  from 
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ob,  "  inversely*, "  and  corda'lw,  "heart- 
shaped."]  Heart-shaped  inverted,  as  a 
cordate  leaf  which  is  broad  and  concave 
at  the  apex  and  tapers  towards  the  base. 

Ob-cor-di-for'mLs.*  [From  06,  "  in- 
versely," and  cor,  cor'His,  the  "  heart."] 
Having  the  form  of  a  heart  reversed: 
obc  >r'diform. 

Ob-dor-1111  tion.  [Obdormi'tio, 
g'iu's;  from  ob,  ''inversely,"  and  dor'- 
mio,  dormi' turn,  to  u  sleep."]  The  state 
of  being  asleep  ;  also,  what  is  meant  by 
sleep  applied  to  the  limbs. 

O-bes'i-ty.  [Obes'itas,  9,'tis;  from 
obs'sns,  "fat."]  Fatness,  or  grossness, 
of  the  body  generally. 

Ob-fiis-ca'tioii.  [Obftisca'fio. 

o')ii* :  from  obfax'co,  obfusca'fwn,  to 
"make  dark."]  The  act  of  darkening, 
or  rendering  obscure ;  the  state  of  being 
obscure.     Applied  to  the  si<i;ht. 

Ob-jec'tive.  [Objecti'viis;  from 
obji'cio,  objec'tum,  to  "put  in  the  way," 
as  an  object  which  we  see  or  feel.]  Ap- 
plied to  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
the  external  senses  in  contradistinction 
to  subjective,  that  is,  belonging  to,  or 
arising  from,  our  own  minds,  independ- 
ently of  external  objects.  See  Subject- 
ive. 

Ob-Ian'ce-o-Iafe.  Inversely  lance- 
olate, as  a  lance-shaped  leaf  of  which 
the  base  is  narrower  than  the  apex. 

Oblique,  ob-lik'.  [Obliqiius.] 
Crooked  :  indirect.  Applied  to  muscles, 
stems,  leaves,  etc.  An  oblique  leaf  is 
one  which  is  divided  by  the  midrib  into 
unequal  portions. 

Ob-li'qn-us  Ex-ternns,^  ("Ex- 
ternal Oblique  [Muscle].")  A  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  also  called  deseendens, 
which  arises  from  the  eight  lowest  ribs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  and 
the  pubes. 

Obli'<|nns  Sn-fe'ri-or.*  (''Inferior 
Oblique.")  A  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotica.  It  is  also  called  breris- 
aimwt  ocuJi,  from  being  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the  eye.  This  muscle  and  the 
obliquuH  superior  roll  the  eye,  and  have 
hence  been  named  rirrumaf/eutes,  and, 
from  the  expression  they  impart,  amotorii 
("amatory"). 

Obli'qnus  In-ter'nns.-  ("  Internal 
Oblique.')  A  muscle  situated  within  the 
ob/iquus  e.rternus,  also  called  ascendent,  or 
7ni)ior.  It  arises  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  carti- 
lage of  the  seventh  rib  and  of  all  the 
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false  ribs.    This  muscle  and  the  obliqtms 
extemus  turn  the  trunk  upon  its  axis. 

Obli'qtius  Su-pe'ri-or.*  ("  Superior 
Oblique.")  A  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  optic  foramen,  passes  through  the 
ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  which 
is  in  the  margin  of  the  socket,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sclerotica.  It  is  also 
called  longisnmus  oculi,  from  being  tho. 
longest  muscle  of  the  eye;  and  trochlea- 
ris,  from  its  passing  through  the  troch- 
lea, or  pulley. 

Ob-Iit'er-at-ed.  [Obliterans ; 
from  obh't'cro,  ob i 'it era' 'turn,  to  "blot  out," 
or  "  erase."]  Altered  so  that  the  natural 
condition  has  disappeared. 

Ob-lit-e-ra'tion.  [Oblitera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  alteration 
in  appearance  or  function  of  a  part,  by 
which  it  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose. 

Ob-li'vi-o  In'ers,*  or  Ob-Ii'vi-um 
In'ers.-  ("Inert or  Sluggish  Oblivion.") 
A  term  for  lethargy. 

Ob-Ion -ga'tus.*  Prolonged;  some- 
what long. 

Ob-lon gi-foli-ns.*  [From  oblon'- 
gits,  "oblong,"  and  folium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  oblong  leaves  or  folioles. 

Obomasmn.      See  Abomasum. 

Ob-o'vate.  [Obova'tus;  from  ob, 
"inversely,"  and  o'vum,  an  uegg."]  In- 
versely ovate,  as  a  leaf  of  which  the 
apex  is  broader  than  the  base. 

Ob-o-vat-I-fo'Ii-us.*  [From  ob, "  in- 
versely," ova'tus,  "ovate,"  said  fo'livm,  a 
"  leaf."]  Having  obovate  leaves  :  obo- 
vatiVlious. 

Ob-o'void.  [Obovoi'des;  from  ob, 
"inversely,"  o'vum,  an  "egg,"  and  euo-,, 
a  "form."]  Resembling  an  egg  of 
which  the  small  end  is  turned  down- 
wards. 

Ob-sid'i-an.  [Obsidia'nnm.]  A 
volcanic  substance,  or  species  of  lava, 
resembling  green  bottle-glass.  It  was 
discovered  by  Obsid'ius  in  Ethiopia. 

Ob-so-les'cence.  [Obsolescen'tia  ; 
from  obsohs'co,  to  "grow  out  of  use."] 
The  state  of  ceasing  to  grow,  and  under- 
going no  further  change. 

Ob'so-let<».  [Obsole'lns;  from  ob- 
so'leo,  obsole'tum,  to  "grow  out  of  use, 
or  out  of  fashion."]  Applied  in  Natural 
History  to  that  which  is  indistinct,  or  is 
imperfectly  developed,  as  if  it  were 
fading  away. 

Ob-siet'ric.  [Obstet'ricus;  from 
oh'stetrix,  a  "midwife."]  Belonging  to 
midwifery. 

Obstetrician,  ob-stet-rish'un.    [Ob- 
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stetri'cins;  from  ob'stetrix,  a  "mid- 
wife."]    Belonging  to  an  obatetrix. 

Ob-stet-ri'cius  Mwl'i-cus.*  (" Ob- 
stetrical Physician.")  An  accoucheur, 
or  man-midwife. 

Ob-stet'rics.  [Obstet'rica,  Obstet- 
ri  o  in  in:  from  ob'stetrix,  a  "midwife."] 
The  art  of  assisting  women  in  child- 
birth, and  of  treating  their  diseases 
during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery: 
midwifery. 

Ob'ste-trix,  lei*.*  [From  ob'sto,  to 
"stand  in  the  way,"  to  "stand  near:" 
because  she  watches  by  the  side  of  the 
woman  in  labor.]     A  midwife. 

Ob-sti-pa'tion.  [Obstipa'tio, 

o'nis;  from  oft,  "against,"  and  sti'po, 
stipa'tum,  to  "stuff,"  or  "cram."]  Ob- 
stinate costiveness,  there  being  no  relief 
by  evacuation ;  distinguished  from  con- 
stipation. A  genus  of  the  order  Ejn's- 
cheses,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Ob'strn-ent.  [Ob'strnens;  from 
ob'struo,  to  "  stop  up,"  or  "  shut  up."] 
Shutting  or  closing  up. 

Ob-sn-tn-ra'lis.*  [From  ob,  "in- 
versely," and  sutu'ro,  a  "  suture."]  An 
epithet  given  to  the  jilaeentariutn,  when 
applied  against,  or  opposed  to,  the  su- 
ture ;  to  septa  when  their  border  is 
empty. 

Ob-tec'tus.*  [From  ob'tego,  obtec'- 
turn,  to  "cover."]  Applied  to  a  chrysalis, 
in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  insect  are 
perfectly  indicated  on  the  outside,  and 
delineated  by  compartments  of  the  horny 
case,  as  in  the  Lepidopterci. 

Ob-tnn'dent.  [Obi  tin 'dens;  from 
obtun'do,  to  "make  blunt."]  Having 
power  to  dull,  or  overcome,  irritation. 

Ob-tn-ra'tor,  o'r,\s\*  [From  obtu'ro, 
obt ura' turn,  to  "stop  up."]  A  stopper-up 
of  any  cavity.  Applied  to  two  muscles 
and  a  nerve  of  the  thigh. 

Obtnra'tor  Ex-ter'nns.*  A  mus- 
cle which  arises  from  the  obturator  fora- 
men, etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root 
of  the  trochanter  major.  It  rotates  the 
thigh  outwards. 

Obtnra'tor  In-ter'nns.;:  A  muscle 
formerly  called  marsupialis,  or  bursalis. 
Its  origin  and  insertion  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  obturator  externus. 

Obtnra'tor  Nerve.  A  nerve  which 
comes  principally  from  the  second  and 
third  lumbar  nerves,  and  descends  into 
the  pelvis. 

Ob-tnr-bi-na'tns.**     [From  ob,  "in- 
versely," and  tur'bo,  tur'binis,  a  "top."] 
Uaving  the  form  of  a  top  reversed, 
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Ob-tii-sa'tns.*  [From  obtun'do,  ob~ 
tu' sum,  to  "blunt,"  or  "make  dull."] 
Applied  to  leaves  the  summits  of  which 
are  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

Ob-tnse'.  [Obtn'sns;  from  the 
same.]  Blunt.  A  leaf  is  termed  obtuse 
when  its  apex  is  an  obtuse  angle,  or  is 
rounded. 

Ob-tn-sif'i-dus.*  [From  obtun'do, 
to  '•  make  blunt,  or  obtuse,"  and  fin' do, 
to  "  cleave."]  Cleft  into  obtuse  seg- 
ments. 

Ob-tn-si-fo'li-ns.*  [From  obtu'sus, 
"blunt,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
obtuse  leaves :  obtusifo'lious. 

Ob-tn-sil'o-biis.*  [From  obtu'sus, 
"  dull,"  or  "  blunt,"  and  lo'bus,  a  "  lobe."] 
Having  leaves  divided  into  round  or 
obtuse  lobes :  obtusil'obous. 

Obverse.  [Obver'snm ;  from  ob, 
"against,"  "in  the  way,"  hence,  "ob- 
vious," and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to  "  turn."] 
Literally,  the  "  obvious  side."  Applied  in 
Numismatics  to  the  side  of  a  coin  which 
contains  the  head,  or  principal  figure. 

Ob'vo-lute.  [Obvoln'tns;  from 
obvol'vo,  obrolu'tum,  to  "  wrap  about."] 
Enrolled  one  within  another. 

Oc'ci-dent.  [Oc'cidens;  from  oc'- 
cido,  to  "fall  down,"  to  "set."]  Going 
down  ;  declining,  or  setting. 

Oc'ci-dent.  [Oc'cidens;  from  the 
same.]  Literally,  the  "  setting."  The 
west,  or  place  of  sunset. 

Oc-ci-den'tal.  [Occidentals; 

from  the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  west; 
western. 

Oc-cip'i-tal.  [Occipitalis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  occiput. 

Occip'ito-Fron-ta'lis.*  [From  ocf- 
cijmt,  B.ndfrons,fron'tis,  the  "forehead."] 
The  name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone, 
passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis 
jjalpebtarum  and  the  skin  under  the  eye- 
brows. 

Oc'ci-pnt,*  gen.Oc-cip'I-tis.  [From 
oh,  "  against,"  or  "  opposite,"  and  ca'jjut, 
the  "head."]  The  back  part  of  the 
head. 

Oc-cluse'.  [Occln'sns;  from  oc- 
clu'do,  occlu'sum,  to  "  shut  up  ;"  from  oh, 
"against,"  and  clau'do,  to  "close."]  En- 
closed ;  shut  up, 

Oc-cln'sion.  [Occln'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  closing  or  shutting 
up ;  imperforation. 

Oc-cult'.  [From  occul'tus,  "hidden."] 
Hidden,  as  applied  to  diseases  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  whieh  are  not 
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understood,  or  to  qualities  of  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  ex- 
planation. 

Oc-cul-ta'tion.  [Occulta'tio.o'/iKs; 

from  occul'to,  occulta'tUM,  to  "  hide."] 
The  eclipse  of  a  star  or  planet  by  the  in- 
tervening passage  of  the  moon  or  another 
planet. 

Oceanic,  o-she-an'ik.  [Ocean 'icus; 
from  oce'aaus,  the  "ocean."]  Living  or 
growing  in  the  ocean ;  pertaining  to  the 
ocean. 

O-cel'late.  [Ocella'tus;  from  ocel' - 
lus,  a  "little  eye. "J  Marked  by  spots 
resembling  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

O-cel-lif  er-us.:;  [From  ocel' Ins,  a 
"  little  eye,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Bear- 
ing spots  resembling  eyes  :  ocellif 'erous. 

O-cel'lus.*  [Diminutive  of  oc'ulus, 
an  "eye."]  Applied  to  rounded  spots 
of  which  the  centre  is  of  a  different  color 
from  the  circumference,  giving  some  re- 
semblance to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Och-le'sis.*  [Or.  dx^ivtg ;  from  d\;Xia), 
to  "  disturb  by  a  mob,  or  crowd."]  A 
general  condition  of  disease  produced  by 
a  vast  number  of  sick  persons  under  one 
roof. 

Ochnaceae,*  ok-na'she-e.  [From 
Qck ' na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or 
shrubs),  found  in  tropical  India,  Africa, 
an  1  America. 

O eh-o-2>et'a-lus.*  [From  d\,6g,  "ca- 
pacious," and  xeraSo',  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing broad  and  ample  petals. 

Ochre,  o'ker.  [O'chra;  from  uxpk, 
"pale,"  or  •'sallow."]  An  argillaceous 
earth,  impregnated  with  iron,  of  a  red 
or  yellow*  color. 

O'chre-a.*     Literally,  a  "'boot.'*     A 
union  of  stipules    around    the    stem  of   j 
some  plants. 

O'clire-ate.  [From  o'chrea,  a  "boot."] 
Having   tubular    stipules,  or   ochrese,  as  I 
some  leaves. 

O-chrop'y-ra.*  [From  uxfjog,  "  pale," 
or  '•  sallow,"  and  -nvp,  "fever."]  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow  fever. 

Oc'ta-goii.  [Octago'num;  from 
6xtjj,  "eight,"  and  yoyjia,  nn  "angle."] 
A  plane  figure  having  eight  angles  and 
sides. 

Oc-tag-'o-nal.  [Octag'o'nns.]  Be- 
longing to  an  octagon,  or  having  eight 
angles  or  sides. 

Oc-ta-he'dral.  [Octahe'drns.]  Be- 
longing to  an  octahedron,  or  having 
eight  sides. 

Oc-ta-hed'ri-cns.*      The    same    as 
Octahedral,  which  see, 
o'6Q 


Oc-ta-he'dron.        [Octaho'drmn; 

from  6<r>,  "eight,"  and  Idpa,  u  "  ba»e."} 
A  solid  figure  haying  eight  equal  trian- 
gular  faces. 

Oc-ta'na.:;:  [From  oc'to,  "eight."] 
An  erratic  intermittent  fever  which  re- 
turns every  eighth  day. 

Oc-tan'dri-a.;:  [From  oktco,  "eight," 
and  d^))p,  a  "  man,"  or  "  male."]  The 
eighth  Linnsean  class  of  plants,  including 
those  which  have  eight  stamens  in  each 
flower. 

Oc-tan'drous.  [Octan'drius:  from 
6ktco,  "eight,"  and  di»'i(j,  a  "man,"  or 
"male."]  Having  eight  stamens:  oc- 
tan'drious. 

Oc-ta'ri-us.*  [From  octa'vus,  the 
"eighth."]  The  eighth  part  of  a  gallon, 
or  sixteen  fluidounces  ;  a  pint. 

Oc'to-fid.  [Octof 'idus;  from  oc'to, 
"eight,"  and  Jin' do,  to  "cleave."]  Pre- 
senting eight  clefts,  or  incisions,  which 
reach  about  half-way  to  the  midrib. 

Oc-tof'o-rus.*  [From  oc'to,  ''eight," 
and  fo'ris,  a  "  door,"  or  "  opening."] 
Having  eight  holes,  or  openings. 

Octogynia.     See  Octogynious. 

Oc-to-gy  n 1-ous.  [Octogyn  'ius ; 
from  dxrcZ,  "  eight,"  and  ywfi,  a  "  female/'J 
Having  eight  pistils. 

Octohedron.     See  Octahedron. 

Oc-to-iier'vi-us.:;-  [From       oc'to, 

"eight,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve/']  Hav- 
ing eight  nerves.     Applied  to  plants. 

Oc-to-pet'a-lous.  [Octopet'alus ; 
from  oc'to,  "eight,"  and  pit' alum,  a 
"petal."]     Having  eight  petals. 

Oc-to-stem'o-iiis.*  [From  dcrtiJ, 
"eight,"  and«o-7»7/i(oy,  a  "thread,"  or  "  sta- 
men."]     Having  eight  free  stamens. 

Oc'u-lar.  [Ocula'ris;  from  oc'ulus, 
the  "eye."]     Bel<  nging  to  the  eye. 

Ocular  Spectres.  Imaginary  ob- 
jects floating  before  the  eyes,  and  as- 
suming the  form  of  muscss  volitantes. 
etc. 

Oc'n-late.  [Ocula'tus:  from  oc'u- 
lus, the  u  eye."]  Having  spots  like  eyes. 
Having  very  large  eyes. 

Oc'u-li,*  gen.  Oc-n-lo'rnm,  the 
plural  of  Oculus,  which  see. 

Oc'nli  is  also  the  genitive  singular  of 
Oculus. 

Oc'n-li-form.  [Ocnlifor'mis ;  from 
oc'ulus,  the  "eye/"]  Having  the  form 
of  an  eye. 

Oc'n-list.  [From  oc'ulus,  the  "eye."] 
One  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Oc'n-lns,*  plural  Oc'u-li.  [From 
oko;  or  okko;,  the  "  eye."]  The  organ  of 
vision.     See  Eve. 
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Od.  [From  odds,  a  "  way,"  or  "pass- 
age,"] A  term  proposed  by  Reichen- 
bach  for  the  peculiar  force  or  influence 
produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  ail 
magnetic  agents. 

Od-ax-es'mns*  [Gr.  oda^nfxog,  a 
"  sharp  or  acrid  biting"],  also  written 
Odaxis'mus.*  A  sensation  of  biting, 
or  pricking,  as  that  felt  in  the  gums  pre- 
vious to  cutting  the  teeth.  Also  applied 
to  the  bitten  tongue,  lip,  or  cheek,  which 
occurs  as  a  symptom,  and  one  of  the 
most  pathognomonic  character,  of  the 
epileptic  seizure. 

O-dax-et'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  odax- 
esmus: odaxet'ic. 

Odaxismos.     See  Odaxesmus. 

-O'des.  [Gr.  -udw ;  from  eicog,  a  "  form," 
or  "  resemblance."]  A  terminal  similar 
to  -oid,  or  -oides,  properly  signifying  re- 
semblance ;  but  sometimes  denoting  ful- 
ness, much,  etc. 

O'dic.  [Od'icus.]  Pertaining  to  Od, 
which  see. 

O-don'ta-gra.*  [From  d'ovg,  656vto;, 
a  "  tooth,"  and  aypa,  a  "  seizure."]  Tooth- 
ache arising  from  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Also,  a  kind  of  forceps,  or  pincers,  for 
extracting  teeth. 

Od-on-taI'g:i-a.  [From  otovg,  dSovTog,  a 
"tooth," and aAyoj,  "pain."]  Odontalgy. 
Violent  pain  in  a  tooth,  usually  from 
caries,  by  which  the  nerve  is  exposed  to 
the  cold  air,  etc. ;  toothache.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class  Pyrexiae, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Od-on*  tal'gic.  [Odontal'gicns.] 
Belonging  to  odontalgia,  or  toothache. 

Odontia,*  o-don'she-a,  or  o-don'te-a. 
[From  ofovg,  a  "  tooth."]  A  generic  term 
employed  by  Dr.  Good,  comprising  all 
morbid  affections  of  the  teeth.  It  is  also 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  Odon- 
talgia, which  see. 

O-don'tic.  [Odon'tacns;  from  dSovg, 
a  "tooth."]     Pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

O-don-tit'I-cus.*  Belonging  to  odon- 
titis. 

O-don-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  ctovg,  a 
"tooth."]     Inflammation  of  a  tooth. 

O-don-to-bo-thri'tis,  left*.*  [From 
odontoboth' riumJ]  Inflammation  of  an 
alveolus,  or  tooth-socket. 

O-don-to-both'ri-urai.*  [From 

iVovg,  a  "tooth,"  and  QoQptov,  a  "little 
hole  or  cavity."]  The  same  as  Alve- 
olus, which  see. 

0-don-to'des.i:  [From  (3tTo£?,a  "tooth."] 
Resembling  teeth,  or  full  of  teeth. 

O-don-togr'e-ny.  [Odontoge'nia ; 
from  d'ovg,   a  "  tooth,"  and  yhu,  to  "  be 


born,"  to  "be  produced."]  That  branch 
of  Physiology  which  treats  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth. 

Od-on- tog:' ra-pn$r.  [Odontogrra'- 
phia;  from  ocovg,  a  "tooth,"  and  ypt'upa), 
to  "write."]  A  description,  or  history, 
of  the  teeth. 

O-don'toid.  i  [Odontoi'des;  from 
ofovg,  a  "  tooth,"  and  dcog,  a  "  form."] 
Resembling  a  tooth. 

Od-on-  tol'I-thos,*  Od-on-tol'i- 
thtas. ;:  [From  olovg,  a  "  tooth,"  and 
\l6o;,  a  "stone."]  (Fr.  Taitre  des  Doits, 
taRtR  da  doNG.)  The  tartar,  or  stone- 
like incrustation,  on  (he  teeth. 

Od-on-to-log's-cal.  [Odontolog'- 
icus.]     Belonging  to  odontology. 

Od-on-tol'o-$?y.  [Odontoloxia ; 
from  ddovg,  a  " tooth,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  dissertation  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth;  the  science  of  the 
teeth. 

Od-on-to-Iox'i-a.*  [From  dtovg,  a 
"  tooth,"  and  \o%6g,  "  slanting,"  or  "  ob- 
lique."] Irregularity,  or  obliquity,  of 
the  teeth. 

Od-on- to-ne-cro 'sis.*  [From  ddovg, 
a  "tooth,"  and  veicpow,  to  "deaden."] 
Necrosis,  or  deadness,  of  the  tooth. 

0-don-to-no-soI'o-g;y.  [Odonto- 
nosolo'gia;  from  ddovg,  a  "tooth,"  idaog, 
a  "disease,"  and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  ; 
also,  that  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

O-don-to-pri'sss.*  [From  ddovg,  a 
"  tooth,"  and  nplatg,  a  "  sawing."]  Stri- 
dor dentium,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Od-on-  to  'sis.*  [From  ddovg, &  "tooth."] 
The  formation,  growth,  or  development 
of  a  tooth. 

O-don-to-ther-a-pi'a.*  [From  ddovg, 
a  "tooth,"  and  Oepaneia,  "medical  tieat- 
ment."]  The  treatment,  or  care,  of  the 
teeth. 

O-do-ra-men'ta,*  plural  of  Odora- 
men'tum.  [From  o' dor, an  "odor."]  Odo- 
raments ;  substances  employed  in  medi- 
cine on  account  of  their  odor. 

Odoramentnm.     See  Odoramenta. 

O'do-rate.  [Odora'tus;  from  o'dor, 
"  smell,"  "  fragrance."]  Scented;  having 
a  strong  odor. 

Od-o-ra'tos.*  [From  o'dor,  "smell," 
"fragrance."]  The  sense,  also  the  act, 
of  smelling. 

O-do-rif  er-ant.  The  same  as  Odo- 
riferous, which  see. 

O-do-rif'er-ous.  [Odorif  erans, 
an'tis,  Odorif 'erus;  from  o'dor,  "fra- 
grance," "  odor,"  and/e'ro,  to  "bear,"  to 
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••  produce."]  Having  an  agreeable  odor. 
Producing  or  emitting  odor. 

(Economist.     See  Economy. 

CEcouomia  Animal  is.    See  Animal 

Economy. 

CEcouomiaVcgrctabilto.  See  Vege- 
table Economy. 

OBcmiomiciis.     Sec  Economical. 

<E°de  mat.  aft*.*  [From  oioico,  to 
"swell."]  A  swelling  from  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  into  the  cellular  substance. 

CEd-e-mat'ic.  [GEdcmat'icus.] 

Nearly  the  same  as  (Edematous. 

<E»deiii-a-to'des.*  [From  cede' ma, 
a  "swelling,"  and  ciSo;,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling oedema:  oedem'atous. 

<E-dcm'a-toid.  [<£dematoi'des; 
from  the  same.]     Resembling  oedema. 

<E-dem'a-tous.  [(Edemato'sns; 
from  oede'ma.]  Pertaining  to  oedema? 
of  the  nature  of  oedema. 

<Eil,  ul  or  ui.  The  French  term  for 
Eye.  which  see. 

CE-nan'thic.  [{Enan'tSiiciis;  from 
olvo;,  "wine,"  and  a>9o;,  a  "flower.'*] 
Applied  to  a  peculiar  liquid,  or  ether, 
held  to  be  the  principle  that  gives  wine 
its  peculiar  aroma,  or  flavor. 

IE-nodes.*  [From  oho;,  "wine."] 
The  s.ime  as  Vinosus. 

CE-iio-ina'ni-a.-'-  [From    oT^o;, 

"wine,"  and  pzAa,  "madness."]  Ex- 
cessive inclination  for  wine  or  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Also,  wine-madness,  or 
mania  a  pot  a  resulting  from  the  excess- 
ive use  of  wine. 

CE-sopli-a-sal'gi-a.-  [From  oesoph'- 
ar/us,  and  d\yo;,  "pain."]  Pain  of  the 
oesophagus:  cesophagalgy. 

4E-sopli-a-£e'al,  or  es-o-fu/je-al. 
[CBsophagraVus.]  Belonging  to  the 
oesophagus. 

O&opliage'al  Cords.  Two  elon- 
gated cords,  formed  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve?,  which  descend  along  the 
oesophagus. 

CE-sopli'a-gis'miis.*  [From  oesopW- 
agusJ]  Use  I  by  some  writers  in  the 
same  manner  as  oesophagitis ;  by  others, 
as  dysphagia;  by  Vogel,  for  oesophago- 
spasmus.  Difficulty  in  swallowing,  from 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Q&soph'a-gri'tiS,  irf/*.*  [From  oesnpV- 
agw.]     Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 

CE-so2>!i-a-«fO-dyn'a-a.*  [From 

cesoph'agns,  and  d&if,  "pain."]  Pain 
(spasmodic)  of  the  oesophagus. 

CE-S©paa-£Or-rIia'gi-».*  [From 
ops- -tyih'agus,  and  pt)yv  >/«,  to  "  burst  forth."] 
Hemorrhage  from  the  oesophagus. 

CS-sopna-go-spas '  mas.*  [From 
3G8 


oesoph'agui,  and  spas'mus,  a  "contrac- 
tion."] Cramp,  or  spasm,  of  the  oesoph- 
agus.     See  (EsOPHAGISMUS. 

CE-sopfii-si-s-os-te-iio'iiia,  a//.* 

[From  vesoph'agus,  and  vramputf  a  "nar- 
row place.'']  Constriction  of  the  oesoph- 
agus. 

OS-soph-a-go-ste-no'sis.-  The 

formation  i;r  progress  of  atsojrfiagoste- 
noma. 

CE-sopIt-a-got'o-my.  [^Esoplaa- 
jroio'tinaa;  from  oeioph'agus,  and  rqvxa, 
to  "cut."]  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  oesophagus. 

€E-soph'a-g?ns.$  [From  oho  (tho 
future  of  otu),  another  form  for  <^po>),  t:> 
"bear,"  to  "  carry,"  and  <pZyon<*,  "food" 
(from  $dyto,  to  "eat").]  Literally-,  "tliat 
which  carries  or  conveys  the  food."  The 
membranous  and  muscular  tube  con- 
tinued from  the  pharynx  to  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

<Es'trn-al.  [<Estrualis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  oestrum,  or  orgasm.  Ap- 
plied to  the  period  during  which  concep- 
tion takes  place  in  the  Mammalia,  anal- 
ogous to  the  menstrual  period  of  the 
human  female. 

G2s-tru-a'tion.  [GSstrua'tio,  o'nis; 
from  oes'trum.]  The  state  of  being  under 
influence  of  the  oestrum,  or  orgasm; 
rutting. 

(E&'tram,*  or  <Es'tras.$  [From 
olcrrpos,  the  "gad-fly;"  hence  applied  to 
the  sting  of  passion.]  Intense  desire, 
or  passionate  impulse;  usually  applied 
to  the  orga-sm,  or  pleasurable  sensation, 
experienced  during  the  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  or  passions,  particularly 
of  the  sexual  passion,  termed  more  dis- 
tinctively oss'irum  vene'reum,  or  ces'truni 
Ven'eris. 

«Eiuf,  uf.  The  French  word  for  "egg." 
See  Ovum. 

Of-fl-ci'na,*  gen.  Of-fl-cTnae.  A 
shop  where  goods  are  sold.  In  medical 
1  lvuage,  an  apothecary  shop. 

Of-fi-ci'nav;:-  gen.  Of-fl-cS-na'rom, 
the  plural  of  OfficinA,  a  "shop."  It 
occurs  in  e  ames  like  the  following :  Cam- 
phora  officmarum  (literally,  the  "camphor 
of  the  shops,"  or  officinal  camphor),  Sac- 
chamm  officinarum  (the  "'sugar  of  the 
shops"),  etc. 

Of-fic/i-nal.  [Officinalis ;  from 
offici'na,  a  "shop  where  goods  arc  sold."] 
Applied  to  such  medicines  as  are  directed 
by  the  colleges  t)  be  prepared  or  kept 
in  the  shops. 

-Oid.  or  -I'des.  [From  aro,-,  a 
"  form,"  or  "  resemblance."]     A  terminal 
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denoting  resemblance  to  an  object  indi- 
cated by  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  ; 
as,  Alkaloid,  or  Alkaloi'des,  "resem- 
bling an  alkali ;"  Cri'coid,  or  Cricoi'des 
[from  xpiKo;,  a  "ring/'  or  "  circle"],  "re- 
sembling a  ring  or  circle/'  "  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,"  etc. 

Oil.  [Lat.  Oleum ;  Fr.  Huile,  wel.] 
A  term  applied  to  various  unctuous  sub- 
stances, obtained  mostly  from  animals 
and  vegetables.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  fixed  oils  and  volatile  oils, 
the  former  of  which  give  a  permanently 
greasy  stain  to  paper. 

©51  of  Tur'pen-tine.  [O'leom 
Terebin'tfaiMse.]  The  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  liquid  resin  of 
the  PI' mis  sj/lves'tris. 

Oil  of  Vit'rl-ol.  A  name  for  sul- 
phuric acid. 

©31,  Koeli.  A  name  for  Petroleum, 
which  see. 

Oils,  Fixed.  [Lat.  ©'lea  Fix'a; 
Fr.  Unites  Fixes,  wel  feks.]  A  general 
term  for  oils  which  arc  not  volatile ;  but 
commonly  applied  to  vegetable  oils  of 
this  description. 

Oils,  Vol'a-tkle.  [Lat.  ©'lea  Vola- 
til'ia,  or  ©'lea  ©esliMa'ta;  Fr. 
Huilcs  Volatile?,  wel  voMatel'.]  Oils 
found  in  aromatic  vegetables,  from 
which  they  arc  usually  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. Hence  they  are  termed  "dis- 
tilled oils"  (olea  desiillaUt),  and  some- 
times "  essential  oils,"  because  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  plant.  See 
Olea. 

©intmerct.     See  Unguextuil 

©-I-o-ca-lym'ma,  a'?7-V:':'  or  O-i-o 
ca-lyp'trum.*  [From  oj.o;',  an  "c£g," 
and  KuX^jma,  or  Ko\v-rpa,  a  "covering.''] 
The  cortical  membrane,  or  outer  cover- 
ing, of  an  egg. 

©l.=  P'fewm.*     "Oil." 

©lacaeea?,--  ol-a-ka'she-e.  [From 
O'lax,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  tropical,  or  nearly  tro- 
pical, trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

©'le-a.1'  [Gr.  eXaia,  or  eXact.]  An 
olive,  or  the  olive-tree.  A  Linnceaii 
gcn;;s  of  the  class  Monandria,  natural 
order  Oleaccse. 

O'le-o,*  O-le-o'rum,*  the  plural  of 
Olitj:!,  which  see. 

©'lea  Eki-ro-pse'ra.*  ("European 
Olive.")  The  systematic  name  of  the 
jlive-plant;  a1  so  called  Olea  sativa. 

O'lea  F£x';>-;:'  The  Latin  term  for 
•'Fixed  Oils."  *  See  Oils,  Fixhd. 

©'Sea  Vol-a-til'E-nJ5  The  Latin 
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term  for  "Volatile,  or  Distilled,  Oils" 
See  Oils,  Volatile. 

©leaceav*  o-le-a'she-e.  A  nf&tural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  It 
includes  the  Ash  (Frax'inus),  Lilac 
{Syiin'ya),  and  Olive  {O'lea),  from  the 
fruit  of  which  olive  oil  is  procured. 

O-le-a'eeoMS.  [Olea'ceus.]  Re- 
sembling the  Olea,  or  olive-tree. 

O-le-ag'i-nous.  [Oleagino'sns ; 
from  o'leum,  "oil."]     Oily;  unctuous. 

O'ie-ate.  [©'leas,  a'fr"«.]  A  com- 
bination of  okic  acid  wiih  a  base. 

©-le-ci*aii-ar-tliri'tis,  lefts.*  [Frcm 
olecra'non,  an  "elbow-joint,"  and  ar- 
thri'tis,  "  inflammation  of  a  joint/']  In- 
flammation of  the  elbow-joint. 

©-le-cran-ar-tliroc'a-ee.*  [Frc  m 
olecra'non,  an  "elbow-joint,"  and  ar- 
(hroc'ace,  "  ulceration  of  the  cavity  of  a 
bone."]     Ulceration  of  the  elbow-joint. 

O-lec-ra'reon,*  or  o-lek'ia-non. 
[From  uXsvri,  the  "ulna,"  and  Kpaiov,  the 
"head."]  The  humeral  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  on  which  we  lean  when  resting  on 
the  elbow  :  also,  the  elbow  itself. 

O-lef'i-ant  or  O'le-fi-ant  Gas. 
[From  o'leum,  "oil,"  and  Ji'o,  to  "be- 
come."] The  hj'druret  of  carbon,  or 
heavy  carburettcd  hydrogen  gas;  so 
named  because,  when  mixed  with  chlo- 
rine, it  forms  a  peculiar,  oily-looking 
compound. 

O-le'Ie.  [Olo'iciDs;  from  olei'iia] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  frcm  olein. 

©-lc-if'er-oras.  [©leif 'erus :  from 
o'leum,  "oil,"  and  fc'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  producing  oil. 

G-lc-i-g'e'iiiL-iim.*"  [From  o'leum, 
"oil,"  and  yzjvCu,  to  "produce."]  Ap- 
plied to  olefiant  gas. 

O'Se-an,  cr  O'le-me.  [Olci'na; 
from  o'leum,  "oil."]  A  simple  oil  enter- 
ing into  the  constitution  of  the  various 
fcits  and  oils. 


O-le-iai'e-ows.      [Olei'neus.] 

nonymous  with  Oleaclofs. 


Sy- 


©le-o-res'in, 


O'le-o-Res  in. 


[©leoresi'na.]  A  term  for  the  native 
combinations  of  resins  with  essential 
oils,  forming  various  balsamic  and  tere- 
binthinate  substances. — (Mavxk.)  The 
term  is  applied  in  the  LT.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia (18G0)  to  those  fluid  extracts 
(consisting  mainly  of  volatile  oii  and 
resin)  which  are  prepared  by  using  ether 
as  the  menstruum. 

©leoresina,  plural  ©leoresina?. 
See  Oleoresin. 

©-le-o-sac'eha-rum.*     [From  o'le- 
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u»t,  "oil,"  and  sac'charum,  "sugar."] 
A  medicine  composed  of  essential  oil 
and  Sttgar,  mixed  with  each  other  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  in 
watery  liqu  >rs. 

Ol-c- racoons.  [Olera'oeus;  from 
o'lns,  ol'cris,  a  ••  pot-herb."]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  pot-herbs;  esculent. 

Ole-uiu,--  plural  Ole-a.  [From 
O'lea,  the  "olive."]  (Gr.  ekaatj;  Fr. 
Huile,  wel.)  A  fat,  unctuous,  combusti- 
ble matter,  solid  or  fluid,  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  volatile  in  various  degrees: 
oil. 

Oleum  A-mjfe'da-lse.*  ("Oil  of 
Almond.")        See    Oleum    Amygdalae 

DuLCIS. 

Oleum     Amyg'dalse    A-ma'rae.-;: 

("Oil  of  Bitter  Almond.")  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil 
obtained  b}r  distilling  with  water  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  the  Amyydalus 
communis,  variety  amara. 

Oleum  Amyg'dala?  Dul'eis,*  or 
Oleum  Amyg'dalae.*  ("Oil  of 
Sweet  Almond,"  or  **  Oil  of  Almond.") 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  ker- 
nels of  thj  fruit  of  the  Amyydalus  com- 
mturis,  variety  dulcis. 

Oleum  Ber-ga'mi-i.-  ("Oil  of 
Bargamot.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  of  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  limetta. 

Oleum  Bu'tou-lum.*  Neat's-foot 
oil.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  oil  prepared  from  the  bones 
of  the  Bos  domesticus. 

Oleum  Cajuputi.  See  Cajuputi, 
Oleum. 

Oleum  Cam'plio-rae.*  ("Oil  of 
Camphor.")  The  name  given  to  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  Cam'phora  dffi- 
etna' rum.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1SG0. 

Oleum  Cam-pho-ra'tum.*  The 
Linimen'tu  n  cam'phorvc. 

Oleum  Ciu-na-mo'mL*  ("Oil  of 
Cinnamon,"  or  ''Oil  of  Ceylon  Cinna- 
mon.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
l|  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  Cinnamo' mum  Zeylan'icum. 

Oleum Crotouis.   See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Oleum  Jec'oris  A-sel'li.*  A  name 
for  cod-liver  oil.    See  Oleum  Morrhu.e. 

Oleum  Iii-mo'nis.*  ("Oil  of 
Lemon.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  for  the  volatile  oil  which  is  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
Li  mo  ninn. 
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Oleum  Li'ni.*  ("Oil  of  Flax.") 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  fixed 
oil  obtained    from    the    seeds  of   Linum 

usitatissi niuDi  ;   linseed  oil. 

Oleum  Jlor'rmi-av*  ("Oil  of  the 
\Gadus\    Morrhua;"    Fr.   Huile  de  Mo- 

rue,  wel  dch  moVii'.)  Cod-liver  oil. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the 
fixed  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  liver 
of  the  Gadus  Morrhua.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  reme- 
dies in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been 
found  especially  useful  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  and  in  the  various 
diseases  connected  with  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  including  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  joints,  Tabes  mesenterica,  rickets, 
phthisis,  etc. 

Oleum  My-ris'ti-cae.*  ("Oil  of 
Nutmeg.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Jfyristica  mos- 
chata;  (Ed.  Ph.)  Jfyristicse  oleum;  oil 
of  nutmegs. 

Oleum  O-li'vse.*  ("  Oil  of  Olive," 
or  "  Olive  Oil.")  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  O'lea  Earopx'a. 

Oleum  Ruyi-ni.*  ("Oil  of  Rici- 
nus,"  or  Castor  Oil;  Fr.  Huile  de  Ricin, 
wel  deh  revsaN°'.)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Ricinu8  communis;  (Lond.  Ph.) 
JRicini  olettm.     See  Castor  Oil. 

Oleum  Rosa?.*  ("Oil  of  Rose.") 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  volatile  oil  of  the  petals  of  Rosa 
cent i folia;   (Ed.  Ph.)  Rosae  oleum. 

Oleum  Ses'a-mi.*  ("Oil  of  Se- 
same.") Benne  Oil.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  Ses'amum  In'dicum,  and  of  Ses'a- 
mum  orienta'le. 

Oleum  Suc'ci-ni.i:  ("Oil  of  Am- 
ber.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber. 

Oleum  Ter-e-biii'thi-na?.*  ("Oil 
of  Turpentine.")  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from 
the  turpentine  of  Pinus  palustrisr  and 
other  species  of  Pinus;  the  Terebinthinm 
oleum  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Oleum  Ter'ra?.*  ("  Oil  of  Earth.") 
A  name  for  PrtrOTjEUK,  which  sec. 

Oleum  The-o-bro'ma?.*  {"  Oil  of 
Theobroma."  or  Butter  of  Cacao.)  The 
name  applied  to  the  concrete  oil  of  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  tl  e  Theobroma 
cacao.     It  has  been  placed  on  the  prU 
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mary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  18G0. 

Oleum  Tliy'ani.  ("  Oil  of  Thyme.") 
The  name  given  to  the  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  Thy'nms  vulga'ris.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1860. 

Oleum  Tig'li-i.*  ("Oil  of  Tig- 
lium.")  Croton  Oil.  The  Pharmacopoeia!, 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  Croton  tiglium.  The  O'leum  Croto'nia 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ol-fac'tion.  [Olfac'tio,      o'm's; 

from     of/a'cio,    olfac'ium,    to    "  smell. "] 
The  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Ol-fac'to-ry.  [Olfaeto'riws;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  organ  or 
sense  of  smell. 

Olfac'tory  Xerves.  The  first  pair 
of  nerves  distributed  on  the  pituitary  or 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Ol-fac'tus.*  [From  olfa'cio,  olfac'- 
tum,  to  "smell."]  The  sense  of  smell,  or 
act  of  smelling. 

O-lib'a-iium.*  [From  6\i8avo;,  the 
"  frankincense-tree."]  Frankincense, 
believed  to  come  from  the  Boswellia  ser- 
rata. 

OM-ga-caii'thus.*  [From  6\iyo;, 
"few,"  and  uKayOa,  a  '"thorn."]  Having 
few  thorns  or  spines. 

Ol-i-g'fle'mi-a.*  [From  oKiyog,  "lit- 
tle," and  alpa,  the  "blood."]  Poverty 
of  the  blood. 

OI-a-gan'drous.  [From  d\iyog,  "few," 
and  dviip,  a  "man,"  or  "male.'*]  Having 
few  stamens. 

Ol-I-gaii'tlms.*  [From  dXfyo,-,  "few," 
and  asdo;,  a  "flower."]  Having  but  a 
small  number  of  flowers. 

Ol-i-g'O-car'pus.*  [From  6\iyo;, 
"few,"  and  Kap-xi;,  "fruit."]  Having  few 
seeds  or  fruits. 

Ol-I-go-eno'li-a.*  [From    oXlyo;, 

"few,"    or    "little,"    and    x»H    "bile."] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  bile. 

Ol-I-g-o-ehyl'i-a.*  [From  6\iyo;y 
"few,"  or  "little,"  and  ^yXdj,  "chyle."] 
"Want  or  deficiency  of  chyle. 

Ol-i-go-eliy'mi-a.*  [From  6\(yo;, 
"few,"  or  "little,"  and  Xyfc,  "juice."] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  chyme. 

OI-i-go-ga-lac'ti-a.*  [From  dVtyo;, 
"few."  or  ""little,"  and  y'Aa,  "milk."] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  milk.  See  Aga- 
lactia. 

Ol-i-go-phyrious.  [Oligophyl'- 
lus  :  from  6\lyo;,  "  few,"  or  "  small,"  and 
(J)v\\ov,  a  "leaf."]  Having  few  leaves,  or 
those  distant  from  each  other. 


Ol-i-go-sper-mat'i-cus.*  Belong- 
ing to  oligospermia. 

CM-go-spernii-a.*  [From  6\lyog. 
"little,"  and  anepfxa,  "seed."]  Want  01 
deficiency  of  semen 

Ql-I-go-sperEsious.  [Oligosper'- 
mus;  from  the  same.]  Having  few 
seeds ;  also,  deficient  :a  semen. 

O-li'va.*  [From  O'lea,  the  "olive."] 
The  olive-tree;  also,  the  olive.  See 
Olea. 

01iva?formis.     See  Oliviformis. 

Olivaris.     See  Olivary. 

Ol'I-va-ry.  [Oliva'ris;  from  the 
same.]      Olive-shaped;  like  an  olive. 

Olive.     Sec  Olea,  and  Oliva. 

Ol'ivc  Oil.  A  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europsea. 

Ol'ive,  Spurge.  The  Daphne  meze- 
reon  or  mezerewn. 

Ol'ive-Tree.      The  Olea  Europsea. 

O-liv-i-for  mis.*  [From  oli'va,  an 
"olive."]  Having  the  form  of  an  olive: 
oliveform. 

Ol.  lini  s.  i.  =  O'leum  li'ni  si'ne 
iy'ne*  (Literally,  "linseed  oil  without 
fire.")     "  Cold-drawn  linseed  oil." 

Ol-o-plalyc'tis.*  [From  6\og, "  whole," 
and  (pXv^a),  to  "boil."]  A  small  hot 
eruption  covering  the  whole  body. 

O-lop'ter-us.*  [From  6\6<;,  "entire," 
and  -nrepov,  a  "wing."]  Having  entire 
wings. 

Om'a-g-ra.*  [From  Zpog,  the  "  shoul- 
der," and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  Gout  in 
the  shoulder;  pain  of  the  shoulder. 

Om-ar-tln*i'tis9i(//6.£'  [From  Cfxog,  the 
"shoulder,"  and  arthri'iis,  "inflamma- 
tion of  a  joint."]  Inflammation  of  a 
shoulder-joint. 

O-ma'sum.*  The  third  and  small- 
est stomach  of  the  liumhiantia. 

O-men-ta'Iis.*  Belonging  to  the 
omentum:  omental. 

O-men-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  omen' turn, 
the  "caul."]  Inflammation  of  the  omen- 
tum;   epiplo'itis. 

O-men'to-cele.*  [From  omen'tvm, 
the  "caul,"  and  Krj\rh  a  "tumor."]  The 
same  as  Epiplocele. 

O-men'tu-lum.*  [Diminutive  of 
omen'tum,  a  "caul."]  The  Omentum 
Mixes,  which  see. 

O-men'tum.*  [Perhaps  from  o'men, 
a  "sign,"  or  "omen;"  because  the  an- 
cient soothsayers  consulted  it  in  order 
to  form  their  prognostications.]  A  du- 
plieature  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  more 
or  less  fat  interposed;  called  also  epip'- 
loou. 

Omen'tum     Ma'jus.*       ("Greater 
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Omentum.")     This  arises  from  the  whole 
<  f  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
/  or  as  far  as  the  spleen,  descending  over 

the  intestines   to   the   nave!,  and  some- 
times into  the  pelvis. 

Omentum  BU'nua**  ("Smaller 
*  Omentum.")  Arising  posteriorly  from  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  it  passes 
over  the  duodenum,  small  lobe  of  the 
liver  {lobulua  Spigelii),  and  pancreas,  into 
the  colon  and  small  curvature  of  the 
stomach:  also  called  Omentum  hepatieo- 
gastricum  (i.e.  the  "omentum  connected 
with  the  liver  and  stomach").  It  is  also 
termed  Omentulu  >. 

O-mi 'tis,  idt**.*  [From  uuog, tne  "shoul- 
der. ']  Inflammation  of  or  in  the  shoul- 
der. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.  =  Om'nibus  alter' nis 
ho'ris**     "Every  other  hour." 

Omn.  bid.  =  Om'ni  bid'uo*  "Every 
two  days." 

Omn.  bill.  =  Om'ni  biho'rio*  "Every 
two  hours." 

Omn.  Iior.  =  Om'ni  ho'ra.*  "Every 
hour." 

Omn.  man.  =  Om'ni  ma'ne.%  "Ev- 
ery morning." 

Omn.  noct.  =  Om'ni  noc'te*  "Ev- 
ery night." 

Omn.  qnadr.  hor.  =  Om'ni  quad- 
ran' te  ho'rse*  "Every  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

Oin-ni  \'o-rons.  [Oanniv'orns ; 
from  om'nis,  "all,"  and  vo'ro,  t>  "de- 
vour."] Applied  to  animals  which  take 
all  kinds  of  food. 

Oin'o-Hy-o-i'de-us.*  [From  uuo;,  the 
"shoulder,"  and  os  hyoi'des,  the  "hvoid 
bone."]  Th3  name  of  a  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  shoulder  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  hi/oides.  It  depresses  that 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

Om-o-pha'gi-a. ir  [From     ojfxog, 

"crude,"  and  tpayta,  to  "eat."]     The  eat- 
ing of  raw  food. 

O-mopli'a-jrus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Living  on  raw  food:  omoph'agous. 

Omoplato,  o'movpl&t'.  [I.e.  "shoul- 
der-plate;" from  Cjfio;,  the  "shoulder," 
and  vkarv},  "flat,"  or  "broad."]  The 
French  term  for  Scapula,  which  see. 

Om-o-to'ci-a.*  [From  riftdy,  "  crude," 
"untimely,"  and  toko;,  a  "birth."]  A 
miscarriage  or  untimely  birth. 

O-mot'o-cus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Bringing  forth  untimely  offspring;  mis- 
carrying. 

Omv»nal-el-oo'sis.-;-     [From  fytfaXoj, 
the  "navel,"  and  cXcowff,  "ulceration."] 
Ulceration  of  the  umbilicus. 
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Om-phal'ic.  [OnnpEial  iciss;  from 
dp pa\6q,  the  "  navel. "J     Belonging  to  the 

umbilicus,  or  navel. 

Om-plia-li  tis. idis*  [From  d/^/uX*^ 
the  "navel."]  Inflammation  of  the  um- 
bilicus, or  its  vessels. 

Om'plia-lo-^ele.*  [From  6upa\6s, 
the  "navel,"  and  <c^Xjj,  a  "tumor."]  Pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  bowel,  or  omen- 
tum, or  both,  at  the  umbilicus;  hernia 
urn  I  ilicalis;  exomph a  los. 

Oin'g>ha-loid.  [Omphaloi'des; 
from  dftpakig,  the  "navel,"  and  c?c'os-,  a 
"form."]      Resembling  the  navel. 

Oin-pha-lon'cus.*  [From  dnt')a\6gf 
the  "navel,"  and  oyKo;,  a  "tumor."]  A 
hard  tumor  or  swelling  of  the  navel. 

Om-3>3Ba-S©r-rha'£i-a.*  [From  6u- 
<pa\6;,  the  "navel,"  and  /niyvvui,  to  "burst 
forth."]  Haemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus. 

Om-pna-lor-rnex'is.::*  [From 6ppak6g9 
the  "navel,"  and  (#%($,  a  "breaking."] 
Rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Om-plaa-lor-rhoe'a.:;:"  [From  du'pa- 
\6g,  the  "navel,"  and  pioi,  to  "flow/'] 
Applied  to  an  effusion  of  lymph  from  the 
umbilicus. 

Om-pna-lot'o-my-  [Omphalo- 

to'nnaa;  from  d'vpa\6gf  the  "navel,"  and 
ri/i.'a),  to  "  cut."]  Division  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  from  the  umbilicus. 

Onagrracese,'*'  on-a-gra'she-e,  or  On'- 
agprse.^  [From  On'ar/ra,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  America.  It  includes  tho 
Fuchsia  and  Epilobhim. 

On'agrae.*  The  Jussienan  name  of 
a   natural   order  of   plants.      Sec    Oxa- 

GRACEJB. 

Onan*isiti.  [Qnaiiis'mus;  from 
0')ian;  sec  Genesis  xxxviii.]  The  same 
as  Masturbation  (as  applied  to  males). 
See  Masturbation. 

On-co-lo'gi-a.--  [From  by:;o;,  a  "'tu- 
mor/' and  \6yo;,  a  "discourse."]  A  trea- 
tise on  tumors;  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  boils  or  tumors. 

On-co'sis.*  [From  oyro;,  a "  tumor."] 
The  progress  or  formation  of  a  boil  or 
tumor. 

On-coi'o-my.  [Oncoto'mia;  from 
oyKOi,  a  "tumor,"  and  Ttpvoi,  to  "cut."] 
The  cutting  or  opening  of  a  boil,  tumor, 
or  abscess. 

0-iiei-r©-cl^rn'X-av*  [From  wetptp,  a 
"dream,"  and  6:vvr),  "pain,"  or  "dis- 
tress."] Disturbance  or  rest'essness  of 
the  imagination  during  sleep:  night- 
mare. A  genus  of  the  order  Vesanim, 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
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Oneirodynia  Ac-ti'va.*  Sleep- 
walking, or  somnambulism. 

Oneirodynia  Gra'vans.*  Night- 
mare.    See  Ephialtks,  and  Incubus. 

OneirogonorrlittBa,*  o-ni-ro-gon- 
or-re'a.  [From  ovsipov,  a  "dream,"  yojrlf 
"  semen,"  and  />t-w,  to  "  flow."]  The  same 
as  Oneirogonus,  which  see. 

O-nea-rog  o-iui*.  [From  wtipoj,  a 
"dream,"  and  ->  0^37,  "semen."]  The 
emission  of  semen  during  sleep.  See 
Spermatorrhea  Dormikntium. 

O-nel-rol'o-gy.  [Oneirolo'gia; 
from  dvsipov,  a  "  dream,"  and  Adyoj,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
dreams;  the  science  of  dreams. 

Onglade,  6NG'glad\  The  French  term 
for  Paronychia,  which  see. 

OngBe,  6Ngl.  The  French,  term  for 
Nail,  which  see. 

On'ion.     The  Allium  cepa. 

Onion,  Sea.     See  Scilla  Maritima. 

O-nis'eiss  A-sel'lns.--  The  wood- 
louse.  An  insect  found  in  rotten  wood. 
It  was  once  regarded  as  a  stimulant  and 
diuretic,  and  employed  in  jaundice. 

On'o-ma,*  plural  O-noni'a-ta.  [Gr. 
oopa.]     A  name. 

O-nonfi-a-tol'o-gy.  [Onomatolo'- 
g-ia;  from  o.opia.  a  "name/"'  and  X>/o;,  a 
"discourse."]  The  science  of  names; 
nomenclature. 

On-om-a-to-poe'ia,*  or  On-©m-Fi- 
to-poi-e'sis.*  [From  S^a,  a  "name," 
and  7ro;ca>,  to  "  make."]  The  formation 
of  names,  or  rather  their  creation  in  imi- 
tation of  sounds  or  indication  of  ap- 
pearances. 

On-to-grapla'ic.  [Ontograpn/- 

iens.]     Belonging  to  ontography. 

On-tog*'ra-pEBy.  [Ontogra'phia; 
from  ojV,  ojto;,  a  "being,  and  ypa<bo.),  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  beings,  their 
nature  and  essence. 

On-to-log*'i-cal.  [Ontolog'icus.] 
belonging  to  Ontology. 

©n-tol'o-gy.  [C>ntolo'gia;  from 
few,  a  "being,"  and  \6yos,  a  ''discourse."] 
The  doctrine  of  beings,  or  of  principles 
in  the  abstract.  The  science  of  exist- 
ence, its  ultimate  laws,  etc.;  a  branch  of 
jietaphyslcs. 

O-nycEt'i-a.*  [From  oVi-£,  the  "nail" 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.]  An  abrccss  near 
the  nail  of  the  fingers;  whitlow.  See 
Paronychia. 

O-icy-eSa't-cwis.*  Belonging  to  the 
nails. 

On-y-chi'tas,  id  is*  [From  &*»£,  the 
•'nail."]  Inflammation  of  the  nail  of  a 
finger  cr  toe. 
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On-y-eho-cli'ne.*  [From  fov£,  tho 
"nail,"  and  kXivt},  a  "bed."]  The  "bed 
of  the  nail."  An  extremely  sensitive 
portion  of  the  finger  or  toe,  lying  imme- 
diately below  the  nail. 

On-y-elto'des.*  [From  frvg,  the 
"nail."]     Having  large  nails. 

On-y-eho-i'des.*  [From  8vv$,  the 
"nail,"  and  euos,  a  "form."]  Like,  or 
resembling,  a  nail;  on'ychoid. 

On-y-chon'o-sos,*  or  On-y-chon'- 
o-sus.*  [From  &*•£,  the  "nail,"  and 
vooog,  "disease."]  Disease  of  the  finger 
or  toe  nails. 

On-y-cho-stro'ma.*  [From  5vv%f 
the  "nail,"  and  (n-fcyia,  a  "mattress,"  or 
"  bed."]  The  same  as  Onycholine,  which 
see. 

O'nyx,  fchis*  [From  owl,  a  "  n  ail."] 
A  small  collection  of  matter  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  or  between 
the  layers  of  the  cornea.  Also,  a  pre- 
cious stone  of  the  agate  family,  much 
prized  for  cameos.  Named,  perhaps, 
from  the  interchange  of  white  and  semi- 
transparent  lines  (or  layers)  resembling 
those  sometimes  occurring  on  the  nail. 

O-nyx'is.*  [From  owl,  the  "nail."] 
A  sinking  or  immersion  of  the  nails  into 
the  flerh. 

Ooides.     See  Oyoid. 

O'o-in.  [Coi'na;  from  &6vf  an  "  egg."] 
A  substance  resembling  or  constituting 
albumen,  or  white  of  egg. 

O'o-lite.  [Ooli'tes;  from  (hoy,  an 
"cgnr,"  and  XtCo;,  a  "stone."]  A  name 
applied  to  those  masses  of  rock  which 
result  from  an  accumulation  of  small 
round  particles  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a 
fish  joined  together,  either  immediately 
or  by  a  visible  cement. 

O-o-lit'ie.  [Oolit'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  an  oolite. 

O.  O.  O.  =  O'leum  Oli'vse  Oj/timitm* 
"Best  olive  oil." 

O-o-ptio-ri'tis,  idis*  [From  ooph'o- 
rumJ]    The  same  as  Ovaritis,  which  see. 

©-©ph'o-ron,*  or  O-oph'o-rum.* 
[From  cudj/,  an  "  egg,"  and  (pepio,  to  "  bear/'] 
The  same  as  Ovary,  which  see. 

O-pae'i-ty.  [Opa'citas,  n'tia;  from 
oj->a'cus,  "  dark,"  "  shady/"]  Incapability 
of  transmitting  light;  the  reverse  of 
transparency.  Opacity  is  used  to  express 
any  defect  in  the  transparency  of  the  cor- 
nea, from  a  slight  film  to  an  intense 
whiteness. 

O'pal.  [Op'alus.]  The  name  of  a 
precious  stone. 

O'pal,  Prec'ious.  A  beautiful  and 
rare  mineral,  characterized  by  its  irides~ 
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cent  reflection  of  light.  Tt  consists  of 
silica,  with  about  ten  per  c.nt.  of  water. 
Common"  Opal  resembles  the  preceding 
in  oome  respects,  but  has  no  play  of 
colors. 

O-pa-leVcence.  [From  o'palus, 
the  *•  precious  opal."]  A  kind  of  re- 
flected milky  light  which  some  minerals 
exhibit. 

O'pa-Haie.  [Opali'nits;  from  the 
same.]  Having  the  milky  and  bluish 
tint,  with  the  reflection  of  light,  of  the 
opaL 

O'pal-ized.  [Opaliza'tos ;  from 
the  same.]  Converted  into,  or  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of,  the  opal. 

Op-e-ra'tion.  [Opera'tio,  o'nis; 
from  op'eror,  optera'tus,  to  "operate/'  to 
"work."]  The  performance  of  any  of 
the  greater  acts  of  surgery,  as  amputa- 
tion or  excision  of  a  limb  or  part,  tying 
of  arteries,  etc. 

O-per'cu-lar.  [©percwla'ris;  from 
operculum,  a  "  lid.'']  That  which  closes 
a  cavity  in  the  manner  of  a  lid.  A 
term  used  by  Owen  for  the  diverging 
appendages  of  the  tympano-mandibular 
arch. 

O-per'cu-late.  [Opercula'tits ; 
from  oper'cnltun,  a  "lid."]  Having  a 
lid,  or  cover. 

O-per'cn-li-form.  [Operculifor'- 
mis:  from  operculum,  a  "lid."]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  opercule,  or  lid. 

O-per'cn-lumv*  [From  ope'rio,  oper'- 
tum,  to  "cover."]  A  lid,  or  cover.  The 
cover  of  the  peristome  of  mosses.  Alsr\, 
a  bony  formation  which,  with  the  snb- 
operculum  and  interoperculum,  closes  the 
great  opening  of  the  gills  of  fishes :  an 
opercule. 

O-phi'a-sis.*  [From  ofa,  a  "ser- 
pent."] A  term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a 
variety  of  Area  (or  baldness)  which 
spreads  in  a  serpentine  form  round  both 
sides  of  the  head  from  the  occiput. 

O-phid'I-aii.  [Ophid'ius;  from 
ofa,  a  "  serpent."]  Belonging  to  a  ser- 
pent, or  resembling  serpents. 

Ophiosrlossaceav*  o-fe-o-glos-sa'- 
she-e.  [From  Ophior/los'sum,  one  of  the 
genera.]  "Adders'  Tongues."  A  nat- 
ural order  of  cryptogamic  plants  allied 
to  ferns. 

O-phi-og'ra-phy.  [©phiogra'- 

p!iia :  from  ofa,  a  "  serpent,"  and  ypafa, 
to  "write."]      A  description  of  serpents. 

©-phi-o-i'des.;:  [From  ofa,  a  "ser- 
pent," and  clfog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
a  serpent:  o'phioid. 

O-phl-oph'a-gous.  [Ophioph'a- 
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g-us;  from  o$tf,  a  "serpent,"  and  6ayo>, 
to  "cat."]  Fating  serpents  as  food. 
Applied  to  certain  birds. 

O-piil-o.Vto-mn.*  [From  ofa,  a 
"serpent,"  and  orofia,  a  "mouth."]  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 

©ph-thal'ma-gra.*  [From  6j>9a\- 
fi6g,  the  "eye,"  and  iiypa,  a  "seizure."] 
Sudden  pain  of  the  eye,  gouty  in  its  na- 
ture or  otherwise. 

©pti-tlBal-mal'&i-a.*  [From  6p9a\- 
nos,  the  "eye/'  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Tho 
same  as  Ophthalmodynia,  which  see. 

©ph-tfaal-inal'£i-cus.*  Belonging 
to  o])ht?ialmaIgia:  ophthalmalgic. 

©ph-thal-ma-tro'phi-a.*  [From 
dpOaXixog,  the  "eye,"  and  drfopia,  a  "pin- 
ing away."]  Atrophy,  or  wasting  away, 
of  the  eye. 

©ph-thal'ini-a.*  [From  df/^aX/xo.,-,  tho 
"eye."]  (Fr.  Ophthalmic,  of'taPme',  or 
Ophthalmite,  of  tal'met'.)  Inflammation 
of  the  eye.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlcy- 
masiso,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullcn's  Nosol- 
ogy. It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Oph- 
thalmitis. The  following  important 
varieties  may  be  noticed. 

Catar'rhal  Ophthal'mia.  [OphthaV- 
mia  Catarrh  a' Us.']  Arising  from  atmo- 
spheric causes,  and  popularly  designated 
by  the  terms  cold,  or  blight.  The  expres- 
sion ojihthalmia  mucosa  ("mucous  oph- 
thalmia") denotes  the  increased  mucous 
discharge  which  accompanies  it.  It  is 
seated  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Gonorrheal  Ophthal'mia.  [Cp>h- 
thal'mia  Gonorrho'ica.]  A  very  severe 
form  of  the  disease,  produced  by  the 
accidental  introduction  of  gonorrhoeal 
matter  into  the  eye.     See  Gonorriioble- 

PHARRHCEA. 

Ophthal'mia  Neonato'rum.*  ("Oph- 
thalmia of  New-born  [Children]".)  A 
kind  of  purulent  ophthalmia  which 
sometimes  attacks  infants  soon  after 
birth. 

Pu'rulent  Ophthal'mia.  [Ophthal'- 
mia Punrfen'ta.]  Also  termed  Egyp'tian 
Ophthal'mia,  because  it  is  common  in 
Egypt.  An  acute  form  of  ophthalmia, 
attended  with  a  puriform  secretion.  This 
is  the  blejjharo-lhnnorrhaa,  ophthahno- 
blemwrrhcea,  of  Schmidt  and  Beer.  This 
form  of  the  disease  is  general!}',  if  not 
always,  contagious. 

Opli-tlial'mie.  [OphtlEal'miCHtt; 
from  dbtiaXfiog,  the  "eye."]  Belonging  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  eye,  or  with  oph- 
thalmia. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion.  See  Len- 
ticular  Ganglion. 
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Opli-tlial-mit'ic.     [Ophthalmit'i- 

Ciis.j  .    Belonging  to  ophthalmitis. 

4>p3i-i3aal<»iiii'tis,  irftV.*  [From  <5</>- 
0a\u6g,  the  tt  eye.'']  Inflammation  of  the 
eye  ;  more  specially  of  the  bulb  or  globe 
of  the  eye,  with  its  membranes.  ^Nearly 
synonymous  with  Ophthalmia. 

Opli  -  thai  -  mo  -  bleu  -  nor-rhoe'a.* 
[From  6!>Qa\p6g,  the  "eye,"  fi\twa,  ^mu- 
cus," and  pa*,  to  "flow."]  Literally,  a 
"flow  of  mucus  from  the  eye:"  usually 
applied  to  a  gonorrhceal  discharge  from 
the  eyelids.  See  Ophthalmia  (Gonor- 
rhceal). 

©pli-tlaal-mo-car-ci-iio'ma,  at  i*.* 
[From  6s0a\(i5$,  the  "eye,"  and  KapKivoiua, 
a  "cancerous  tumor."]  Cancer  of  the 
eye. 

Oph-tliai'mo-gele.'*  [From  6Wa\- 
aog,  the  "eye,"  and  /ojArz,  a  "tumor."] 
The  same  as  Ophthalmoptoma. 

©ph-thal-mo-cel'I-cas.*  Belong- 
ing to  ophthalmocele  :  ophthalmocel'ic. 
©pli-tlial-mo-tilyn'i-a.*  [From  d/>- 
0a\fi6;,  the  "eye,"  and  itftrwy,  "pain."] 
Violent  pain  in  the  eye,  not  the  effect 
of  inflammation. 

©pli-tlial-iiiog'ra-pliy.  [Oplitlial- 
mogra'pliia ;  from  dpdaXixog,  the  "eye," 
and  ypa^co,  to  "write."]  A  description 
of  the  eye. 

Oph-tBial-moro-gy.  [Oplitlial- 
molo'gia;  from  6p0a\jji6g,  the  "eye," 
and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on 
the  eye.  That  part  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  eye. 

©pli-t]hal-mo-ma-cro'sis.*  [From 
o-pOaXnog,  the  "eye,"  and  naxpog,  "long," 
or  "great."]  Enlargement  of  the  eye- 
balls. 

Oph-thal-mom'e-ter.  [Oplithal- 
mom'etrnm;  from  ofiaXpLog,  the  "eye," 
and  pirpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Opli-tlaal-moph'tlil-sis.^  [From 
6(pQa\u6gf  the  "eye,"  and  cpOiag,  a  "wast- 
ing."] Wasting,  or  diminution,  of  the 
eyeballs. 

©p!i-thal-mo-ple'gi-a.*  [From  d$- 
OaXpidg,  the  "ej^e,"  and  TrXnyfi,  a  "stroke," 
or  "wound."]  Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball. 

Opti-tlial-mop-to'ma,  wtiis.*  [From 
6pda\p.6g,  the  "cj'e,"  and  Krtofxa,  a  "fall."] 
Procidentia  oculi,  or  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball:  usually  caused  by  some  tumor 
or  abscess  within  the  orbit.  See  Oph- 
chalmocele. 

Oph-thal-mop-to'sis.*  The  pro- 
gress of  ophthalnwjitoma. 


©pti-thal-mor-rlia'&i-a.*  [From 
dipOaXfidg,  the  "  eye,"  and  priywpu,  to  "burst 
forth."]  Haemorrhage  from  the  eye  or 
orbit. 

Oph-tlial-mor-rliex'is.*         [From 
6<pQa\n6g,  the  "eye,"  and  pr}£<?,  a  "break 
ing,"   or  "  bursting."]      A  bursting,   or 
disruption,  of  the  eyeball. 

Opli-thal-mor-rlice'a.*  [From  <50- 
BaXuog,  the  "eye,"  and  pko,  to  "flow."] 
An  oozing  (of  blood)  from  the  eye. 

O plit  hali it  or rli o?  a  Ex-ter'na.* 
Extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  eye- 
lids. 

Ophthalmorrlioe'a  In-ter'na.*  A 
term  for  extravasation  of  blood  within 
the  eye. 

Oph-tlial  'mo-scope.  [Ophtfeal- 
mos'eopus;  from  6(p6a\p6g,  the  "eye," 
and  oKOTriui,  to  "  examine."]  An  instru- 
ment for  facilitating  examination  of  the 
eye. 

Oph-ttiftl-mo-scop'ic.  [Ophthal- 
moscop'icus.]  Belonging  to  ophthal- 
moscopy. 

Oph-tlial-mos'co-py-      [Oplithal- 
mosco'pia:    from   o^QdX^og,  the  "eye," 
and   GKOTzioi,  to  "  examine."]     Examina- 
tion, or  inspection,  of  the  eyes. 
©piano.     See  Narcotise. 
O'pi-ate.   [Opia'tum;  from  o'p«»i.] 
A  medicine  which  causes  sleep. 
O'pi-i,*  the  genitive  of  Opittm. 
©p-is-thot-o-iio-i'cles.*  [From  opis- 
thotonos, and  tlcog,  a  "  form."]     Resem- 
bling opisthotonos. 

©p-is-tliot'o-nos.*  [From  d-iaOe,  "at 
the  back,"  and  reivoi,  to  "  stretch,"  or 
"  bend."]  Bent  or  stretched  backwards  ; 
a  variety  of  tetanus. 

©'pi-iim.*  [Gr.  tfciov;  from  6^6gf 
"juice."]  The  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Papa'ver  sownif- 
erum,  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  cor- 
tical part  of  its  capsule.  Good  opium 
should  yield  at  least  seven  per  cent,  of 
morphia  by  the  officinal  process.  Opium 
is  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Taken  in  a 
moderate  dose,  its  first  effect  is  to  increase 
the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  to 
augment  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  to 
quicken  the  senses  and  give  new  energy 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  state 
of  excitement  gradually  subsides,  and  is 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  placid  repose, 
which  at  length  terminates  in  sleep. 
Some  persons,  however,  are  not  affected 
by  opium  in  the  manner  here  described, 
but  are  rendered  restless,  and  even  deli- 
rious, by  its  action.  When  this  narcotic 
has  been  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  the 
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patient  soon  sinks  into  a  profound  leth- 
argy or  torpor,  and  death  ensues,  caused, 
it  would  seem,  by  a  suspension  of  respi- 
ration from  the  want  of  due  influence 
from  the  brain.  As  a  medieine,  opium 
(or  its  preparations)  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  a  greater  variety 
of  affections  than  perhaps  any  other 
article  in  the  Materia  Mcdica.  For 
allaying  restlessness,  assuaging  pain, 
and  producing  sleep,  it  is  an  in\  ah.ablc 
resource  to  the  physician.  Being  a  power- 
ful antispasm  )dij,  it  may  often  be  used 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  tetanus, 
colic,  violent  cough,  especially  of  a  ner- 
vous character,  and  other  convulsive  af- 
fections. Its  influen3  3  in  checking  the 
secretions,  renders  it  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  diarrhoea,  in  catarrh  attended 
with  excessive  expectoration,  in  diabetes, 
etc.  But,  if  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  medicines,  it  is  also  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  liable  to  abuse;  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  when  not  absolutely 
needed,  is  easily  acquired,  and  is  often 
followed  by  the  most  distressing  and  de- 
plorable effects  on  both  the  body  and 
the  mind.     See  Poisons. 

Op-o-bal'sam.  [Opobal'samtftm ; 
from  dir')q,  "juice,"  and  bal'samum.] 
The  most  valued  of  the  balsams ;  also 
called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  Amyria  Gileadensis,  otherwise 
called  A.  opobahamum.  The  same  as 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  which  see. 

Op-o-del'cloc.  The  camphorated 
soap-lininunt. 

O-po-i'di-a  Oal-ba-nif ' e-ra.*  The 
name  of  the  plant  to  which  the  Dublin 
College  has  referred  the  gum-resin  gal- 
ban  una. 

O-pop'o-nax,  a'ew.*  [From  6-6;, 
"juice,"  and  rovef,  the  "panacea  herb."] 
A  gum-resin  obtained  from  a  plant  for- 
merly called  Pasthia'  ca  opop'onax,  now 
Opop'onax  ehiro'nium. 

Opop'onax  Chi-ro'iii-um.*  A  new 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  Opopo- 
nax;  formerly  called  Pastinaca  opojjonax. 

Oppilatio  (op-pe-la'she-o),  o'nis.% 
[From  vppi'lo,  oppila'tum,  to  "obstruct."] 
Synonymous  with  Obstipation,  and 
Constipation,  which  see. 

Op-p»'nens  Pol'li-cis.*  ("  Oppos- 
ing [Muscle]  of  the  Thumb.")  [From 
oppo'no,  t)  "oppose,"  and  pol'Jex,  pol'li- 
cis,  the  "thumb."]  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
thumb.  It  brings  the  thumb  inwards, 
thus  opposing  it  to  the  fingers. 
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Op'po-site.  [From  oppo'no,  oppos'- 
itum,  to  "place  against."]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  when  two  of  them  arc 
situated  at  the  same  node,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem. 

Op-posi-tl-io'li-ous.  [Oppositi- 
lo  litis:  from  oppos'itus,  and  Jo' Hum,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  opposite  leaves.  Also, 
growing  opposite  a  leaf.  Applied  to  a 
peduncle  or  a  tendril. 

Op-pos  I-ti-peii-na'tiis.*  [From 

oppo'no,  opposition,  to  "place  against," 
and  penna'tua,  "feathery."]  Applied  to 
pennate  leaves  of  which  the  folioles  are 
opposite :  oppositipen'natc. 

Op-pres'sion.  [Oppres'sio,  o'nis; 
from  op'priniOf  oj)pres'sum,  to  "  press 
down."]  A  sensation  of  weight  on  a 
part:  the  state  of  being  oppressed. 

Oppression,  Pre-cor'di-al.  A 
sense  of  weight  experienced  about  the 
prxcordia,  or  fore  part  of  the  chest. 

Op'tic.  [Opticus;  from  firrw,  to 
"see."]    Relating  to  the  organ  of  vision. 

Op'tscXerve.  [^er'vus  Op'ticus, 
plural  Xer'vi  Op'tici.]  The  optic  nerve 
forms  the  communication  between  the 
brain  and  the  organ  of  vision.  The  ex- 
pansion of  its  orbital  extremity  consti- 
tutes the  retina.  The  optic  nerves  are 
also  called  the  Par  secundum,  or  "Se- 
cond Pair,"  of  the  encephalic  nerves, 
the  olfactory  being  reckoned  as  the  first. 

Optic  Ttial'a-mus.  [Thal'iiraus 
Op'ticos.]  Each  of  two  eminences  in 
the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  the  bed 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

Optics.  [Op'tica;  from  o-tcj,  to 
"see."]  The  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  vision,  and  of  the  instruments  by  the 
use  of  which  the  faculty  of  vision  is  aided 
and  improved. 

Opun'tia  fo-pun'she-a)  €oc-ci-neI- 
lif" er-a.*  The  Nopal,  a  ca<  taccor.s 
plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insects  feed. 
The  natives  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Oajaca  form  plantations  of  the  Nopr.l 
for  the  culture  of  these  valuable  insect  •, 
of  which  three  crops  are  said  to  be  col- 
lected annually. 

Or,  on.  The  French  term  for  Gold, 
wThich  see. 

O'ra.*  The  plural  of  Os,  a  "mouth," 
which  see. 

O'ral.  [Ora'lis ;  from  os,  o'ris,  a 
"mouth."]  Relating  to  the  mouth,  or 
uttered  by  the  mouth  :  verbal. 

Orange.  [Auran'tium.]  The  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  aurantium. 
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Or'ange,  Sev'ille  (sev'il).  A  variety 
of  the  Citrus  aurantium. 

Or-bic'u-lar.    [Orbicularis;  from 

orbic'ulus,  diminutive  of  or'bis,  an  "  orb/' 
or  " circle."]  Shaped  like  an  orb;  circu- 
lar in  outline. 

Or-bic-u-Ia're  Os.*  ("  Orbicular 
Bone."')  The  small  orbed  bone  of  the 
ear  articulating  with  the  head  of  the 
stapes. 

Or-bic-u-la'ris  Oc'u-li.*  ("  Circular 
[Muscle]  of  the  Eye.")  The  same  as 
the  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. 

Orbicularis  O'ris.-  ("  Circular 
[Muscle]  of  the  Mouth.")  A  muscle  con- 
stituting the  substance  of  the  lips;  also 
termed  constrie'tor  o'ris,  sphinc'ter  labia' - 
rum,  or  oscula'tor. 

Orbicularis  Pal-pe-bra'ruin.* 
("  Circular  [Muscle]  of  the  Eyelids.") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  orbitar  process  and  inserted  into  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.     It  shuts  the  eye. 

Or-bic'u-late.  [Orbicula'tus ;  from 
orbic'ulus,  a  "little  circle,  or  round 
ball."]  Round  and  flat.  Applied  to 
leaves.  In  Zoology,  having  the  shell 
round,  or  orbicular. 

Or-bic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  orr- 
bis,  a  "circle."]  A  little  circle.  See 
next  article. 

Orbic'ulus  Cil-i-a'ris.*  ("  Ciliary 
Circle.")  The  white  circle  formed  by  the 
ciliary  ligament,  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  choroid  and  iris. 

Or'bit.  [From  or'bita,  a  "track,"  or 
"path,"  the  "rut  of  a  wheel."]  The 
path  described  by  a  planet  in  its  course 
round  the  sun,  or  by  a  moon  round  its 
primary  planet.  ALso  applied  to  the  bony 
cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  located, 
the  eye  being  compared  to  a  wheel  (orb  is), 
and  the  socket  to  the  rut  or  cavity  into 
which  the  wheel  has  sunk. 

Or'bi-tal.  [Orbita'lis;  from  or'- 
bita,  the  "  orbit  of  the  eye."]  Belonging 
to  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Or'bl-ta-ry.  [Orbita'rius,  or  Or- 
bila'ris ;  from  the  same.]  Relating  to 
the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Or-bl-to-sphe'uoid.  [Orbitospne- 
noi'des:  from  or'bita,  the  "orbit,"  and 
sphenoi' des  os,  the  "sphenoid  bone."] 
A  term  used  by  Owen  for  the  orbital,  or 
lesser,  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Or-clte-i'tis,  icfi'a.*  [From  Spocea  for 
b-xcoj,  the  "  scrotum."]  Inflammation  of 
the  scrotum. 

©r-clie!'la.*  The  Roccei'laTincto'ria, 
a    plant    of   the    order    Lichenes,    which 


yields  the  coloring  matter  called  orchil. 
or  archil. 

Or'clie-o-cele.*     The    same    as    Os- 

CHEOCELE. 

Or-che-o-plas'ty.  [Orcheoplas'- 
tia;  from  opxza,  a  term  for  the  "  scrotum," 
and  ttXuctctcu,  to  "  form."]  The  operation 
of  removing  fungous  portions  of  the 
scrotum,  and  supplying  their  place  with 
healthy  flaps  from  the  vicinity. 

Orchcotomia.     See  Orchotomy. 

Or-dii-al'gl-a.*  [From  opx<$,  a  "tes- 
ticle/' and  aXyog,  "  pain."]  Pain  in  the 
testicle. 

Orchidaceav*  or-ke-da'she-e,  or  Or- 
chi-des.*  A  natural  order  of  endoge- 
nous herbaceous  plants,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  those  regions  which 
are  excessively  cold  or  dry.  Seme  of 
them  are  parasitical.  This  order,  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
utility,  includes  the  Or'chis  and  the  de- 
lightful aromatic  known  as  Vanilla. 

Orchidalgia.      See  Orchialgia. 

Or-chid'e-ous.  [Orcliid'cus.]  Re- 
sembling the  Orchis,  or  relating  to  the 
Orchis. 

Or'cM-des,*  the  plural  of  Or'chis, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Orchidac::,e. 

Orcwidotomia.     See  Orchotomy. 

Orchids.     The  same  as  Orchides. 

Or-chil  la.*    The  same  as  Orchella. 

Or'chi-o-celc*  [From  opxis,  a  "tes- 
ticle," and  Ki]Xr],  a  "  tumor."]  Hernia  of 
the  testicle. 

Or-cni-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  fyxtg,  a 
"  testicle,"  and  down,  "  pain."]  Pain,  of 
a  pungent  character,  in  the  testicle. 

Or-cni-o-scir'rlius.*  [From  opxig, 
a  "  testicle,"  and  ogifpog,  an  "  indurated 
tumor."]  Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer, 
of  the  testicle. 

Orcliiotomia.     See  Orchotomy. 

Or'chis  Mas'cu-la.":;:"  The  Male  Or- 
chis; a  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which 
salep  is  procured. 

Or-cSiit'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  orchi- 
tis :  orchit'ic. 

Or-chi'tis,  idto.*  [From  Sfotj,  a 
"testicle."]  Inflammation  of  the  tes- 
ticle; swelled  testicle.  The  same  as 
Hernia  Humoralis. 

Or-cuot'o-my.  [Orcuoto'mia ; 

from  opx<s.  a  "  testicle,"  and  tc^ucx),  to 
"  cut."]  The  operation  of  cutting  out 
or  removing  a  testicle  by  the  knife ;  cas- 
tration. 

Order.  [Or'do,  Or'dinis.]  A  di- 
vision of  a  class,  comprising  genera  vary- 
ing  in   some  respects  from   each  other, 
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f > ti t  agreeing  in  essential  character?.     In 
Architecture,  a  system  or  assemblag 

parts   arranged    according   to  some   par- 
ticular plan  or  style. 

Or'€li-nes,*    gen.  Or'cli-num.     The 

plural  of  Or  do.      See  Order. 

Or  <lo.:;:  The  Latin  term  for  Order, 
which  see. 

Ore.  [Probably  from  its,  se'ris, 
" brass."]  A  mineral  substance  from 
which  a  metal  is  extracted  ;  a  native 
combination  of  a  metal  with  some  sub- 
stance which  disguises  its  metallic  pro- 
perties. Ores  are  termed  anlphureta  when 
c  nnbined  with  sulphur,  oxides  when  com- 
bine I  with  oxygen,  and  suits  when  com- 
bined with  acids. 

Organ.  [Or'ganum;  from  opyavov, 
an  "instrument,"  or  "organ."]  A  part 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  capable  of 
performing  some  act  or  office  appropriate 
to  itself. 

Or-gan'ic.  [Organ 'iens;  from  the  ! 
same.]  Relating  to,  or  acting  by  means 
of,  organs;  having  an  organized  struc-  j 
ture.  Generally  used  to  express  the  dis-  ! 
tinction  between  a  disease  of  structure 
and  one  of  function,  the  former  being  , 
organic,  the  Latter  functional. 

Orgax'ic   Chem'istry  is  that  branch  | 
f   Chemistry  which   treats   of  the  pro-  | 
perties  and  combinations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Orgax'ic  Func'tioxs  are  those  pos- 
sessed by  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

Organic  Force.     See  Vital  Force. 

Organic  Iiife.  A  term  applied  to 
that  life  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
organs  necessary  to  vital  existence.  It  is 
shared  in  common  by  both  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  is  contradistinguished 
from  animal  life,  comprising  those  func- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

Organic  JIol  e-cules.  [Jlolee'- 
ulae  Organ'icae.]  A  term  applied  by 
Spallanzani  to  certain  floating  bodies  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  male  semen,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  primordial  monads 
of  peculiar  activity  existing  through  all 
nature  and  constituting  the  nutrient  ele- 
ments of  living  matter. 

Organ'ic  Re-mains'.  The  remains 
of  plaits  and  animals;  that  is,  all  or- 
ganized bodies  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

Organ-ism.  [Organis'mns:  from 
opyajoj,  an  ''organ."]  Organic  structure: 
the  living  economy;  the  assemblage  of 
the  force-  which  act  in  organized  beings. 

Or-gan-i-za'tion.     [Organiza'tio, 
o'nis;   from  Spyavov,   an   "organ."]      The 
process  by  which  an  organized  bodv  is 
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formed:  also,  the  totality  of  the  parts 
which  constitute,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate,  an  organized  body. 

Or'gaii-ized.  [Organiza'tus:  from 
opyavov,  an  "organ."]  Having  a  defined 
structure;  formed,  or  furnished,  with 
organs,  each  of  which  has  its  proper 
function. 

Or-ga-nog'e-ny.  [Organoge'nia; 
from  opyavov,  an  "  organ,"  and  yc.xaigf 
"generation."]  Originally,  the  forma- 
tion, or  growth,  of  organs;  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  description  of  the  organs  of  a 
living  body. 

Or-gan-o-grawh'i-eal.  [Organo- 
graph'icus.]  Relating  to  organogra- 
phy. 

Or-ga-nogra-phy.  [Organogra'- 
phia;  from  opyavov,  an  "organ,"  and 
ypaupb),  to  "write."]  A  description  of  the 
organs  of  some  living  body;  the  study 
of  the  organs  or  conspicuous  parts  of 
plants  as  to  their  external -conformation, 
including  Morphology  (the  study  of 
forms). — (Gray.) 

Or-ga-no-log'i-eal.  [Organolog'- 
iens.]      Relating  to  organology. 

Or-ga-nol'o-gy.  [Organolo'gia ; 
from  dpyaioy,  an  "organ/*  and  \6yo$t  a 
"speech."]  That  branch  ot  Physiology 
which  treats  of  the  different  organs  of 
animals,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
of  the  human  body. 

Orgaiion,  Organ  11111.     See  Orgax. 

Or-ga-iio-no'mi-a.*  [From  opyavov, 
an  '*  organ,"  and  vopo;,  a  "law."]  A  de- 
claration of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
activity  of  the  organism,  or  organic  life: 
organon'omy. 

Or-ga-no-nom'i-cus.*  Belonging 
to  organonomia. 

Or'gans  of  Re-pro-dnc'tion.  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  the  flowers  (consisting 
essentially  of  stnmens  and  pistils). 

Or'gans  of  Veg-e-ta'tion  (in  other 
words,  the  organs  which  are  essential  to 
vegetable  life,  or  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual plant).  This  term  includes  the 
root,  stem,  and  leaves,  which  are  also 
called  the  fundamental  organs  of  plants. 

Or'gassn.  [Orgas'mns :  from  dirydta, 
to  "swell."]  Eager  desire  or  excite- 
ment, especially  venereal :  salacity.    See 

CE  STRUM. 

Orgasm,  Diseases    affecting  tlie. 

See  Orgastica. 

Or-gas'ti-ca.!:"      [From    orgas'ticusj] 

The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Gene- 

ticn  in   Good's  Nosology.     It  comprises 

diseases  affecting  the  procreative  power. 

Or-gas'ti-cns.    Belonging  to  orga^ui 
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Orgeat,  or'zhat.  (French  pronuncia- 
tion, OR'zha'.)  A  sweetened  emulsion  of 
almonds  with  orange-flower  water. 

Or-I-ehal'dim.*  [From  bpog,  a 
"  mountain,"  and  xa^xog,  %i  brass."]  Lite- 
rally, "mountain  brass."  A  peculiar 
kind  of  mixed  metal  in  general  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  is  proved  to  have  been  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  brass. 

O'ri-ent.  [O'riens;  from  o'rior,  to 
"rise  up,"  to  "arise."]  Literally,  the 
"  rising."  Applied  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  at  which  the  sun  arises  and 
ascends  above  the  horizon  ;  eastern. 

Or'I-fice.  [©rific/ium ;  from  os, 
o'ris,  a  "  mouth,"  and  fa'cio,  to  "  make."] 
A  mouth  or  entrance  to  any  cavity  of 
the  body;  as  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

O-rig'a-iium.*  [Gr.  opeiyaiov.]  A 
Linn  scan  genus  of  the  class  Didynumia, 
natural  order  Labiatse.  The  Pharina- 
copoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.)  of 
Origanum  vulgare,  or  common  marjoram. 

Orig'aiuuii  Mar-jo-ra'na.*  The 
sweet  marjoram. 

Origanum  Vul-ga're.*  The  com- 
mon marjoram. 

Or  l-gin.  [From  ori'go,  orig'inis.  a 
"source,"  "beginning."]  Properly,  the 
source  or  commencement  of  any  thing. 
The  commencement  of  a  muscle  from 
any  part.  Its  attachment  to  the  part  it 
moves  is  called  its  insertion. 

Or-le-a'na,  Ter'ra.*  A  name  for 
annotto, 

Orme,  0Rm.  The  French  for  "elm." 
See  Ulhus. 

Or-ni-tliich-ni'tis.*  [From  bpvig, 
dpvidog,  a  "bird,"  and  c^o;,  a  "path,"  or 
"track."]  A  name  applied  to  the  stone 
found  in  Massachusetts,  marked  with  the 
track  of  birds'  feet. 

Or-ni-tfeo-cef >h  a- Ions.  [Orni- 

thoceph'alus;  from  bpvig,  a  "bird,"  and 
Kej.a\f),  a  "  head."]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird's  head.  Applied  to  parts 
of  certain  plants  and  shells. 

Or-ni-tno-co'prus.*  [From  bpvig,  a 
"bird,"  and  xonpo;,  "  dung."]  A  name  for 
Giano,  which  see. 

Or'ni-tlioicl.  [Ornitltoi'des;  from 
opjis,  a  "bird,"  and  etSog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  bird. 

<>r-iiath  o-IIto.  [Ornitnoli'tes : 
from  bpvig,  a  "  bird,"  and  \i6og,  a  "  stone."] 
Applied  to  the  fossil  remains  of  birds. 

Or-ni-thol  i-thus.  [From      the 

same.]     The  petrifactic  n  of  birds. 

Or-ni-tho-logi-cal.  [Ornitho- 

log'icus.]     Relating  to  Ornithology. 


Or-iil-thol  o-£y .    [Ornitholo'gia ; 

from  bpvig,  bpv&og,  a  "bird,"  and  Xoyog,  a 
"discourse."]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  natural  history  and  classification 
of  birds. 

Or-nl-tlio-rliyn'chiis.*  [From  bpvig, 
bpviQog,  a  "bird,"  and  pvyxog,  a  "beak."] 
A  remarkable  animal  of  Australia,  having 
the  body  of  a  quadruped  and  a  mouth 
which  resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck. 

Or'nus.*  [From  opeivog,  "mountain- 
ous."] The  Wild  Ash.  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Polygamia,  natural 
order  Ofeacese. 

Or'mis  Eu-ro-pae'a.*  The  tree 
which  chiefly  yields  manna.  Also  named 
Frax'inus  or'mis. 

Orofoanchaceav*  or-o-ban-ka'she-e. 
[From  Oroban'che,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  heibaceous 
parasitical  plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America. 

Or-o-bo-i'des.*  [From  dpoSog,  "pulse," 
and  ucog,  a  "form."]     Resembling  pulse. 

O-rog-no'si-a.*  [From  dpog,  a  "  moun- 
tain," and  yvaioig,  "knowledge."]  The 
science  which  treats  of  mountains,  their 
origin,  structure,  etc. 

O-ro-graph'i-cal.  [Orograpb'i- 
cus.]     Relating  to  orography. 

O-rog'ra-phy.  [Orogra'phia; 

from  bpog,  a  "  mountain,"  and  ypacfoj,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  mountains. 

Or-o-hy-drog'ra-phy.  [Orohy- 
drogra'phia:  from  bpog,  a  "mountain," 
wwp,  "  water,"  and  ypa<pa),  to  "  write."]  A 
history  of  waters  which  flow  from  moun- 
tains, or  of  the  waters  and  geognostic 
formations  of  a  country. 

O-ro-log'i-cal.  [Orolog'icus.] 

Relating  to  orology. 

O-rol'o-gy.  [Orolo'gia:  from  bpog,  a 
"  mountain,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
A  dissertation  on  mountains.  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  structure,  etc., 
of  mountains. 

Oroiitiacea?,*o-ron-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Oron'tium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  nat- 
ural order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  many  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions.  It  includes  the  Cal'la 
jiahis'tris,  and  Ac'orus  cal'amvs.  Seve- 
ral of  the  genera  are  stimulant  and 
tonic. 

Or'pi-ment.  [Orpimen'twm:  i.e. 
au'ri  piymen'tum,  "pigment  of  gold:"  so 
named  from  its  color.]  Yellow  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic,  or  king's  yellow. 

Or-rhor-rha'gi-a.*  [From  b\p6g., 
"serum,"  and  pnyvvpu,  to  "burst  forth."] 
A  sudden  discharge  or  bursting  forth  of 
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scrum,  as  from  the  bowels  in  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Or-rhor-rhoe'a.*  [From  cfpog,  "  se- 
rum. "  and  pico,  to  "flow."]  A  How  or 
discharge  of  serum;  a  watery  dis- 
charge. 

Or-rtio-so'len.  e'n/*.*  [From  6{p6$, 
"  serum,"  and  aio\f]j,  a  u  pipe."]  A  lym- 
phatic vessel. 

Or-rliy 'men,  cm*,*  or  Or-rho-hy'- 
meii.'*  [From  6{p6g,  "serum,"  and  vpf\vf 
a  "  membrane/']     A  serous  membrane. 

Or-rliy-mc-iii'tis,  Id/*,*  or  Or-rho- 
Iiy-iiie-ni'tis.:;:  [From  orrhy'men.]  In- 
flammation of  a  serous  membrane. 

Or-rliy-men-o-i'des.:;:  [From  or- 
rhy'men,  and  udos,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  serous  membrane. 

Orris  Florentine.     See  Iris  Flo- 

RENTINA. 

Or-tha-can'thus.*  [From    dpSSg, 

"straight,"  or  "right,"  and  mavda,  a 
"spine."]  Having  straight  spines:  or- 
thacanthous. 

Or-thar'thra-g'ra.*  [From  6p96$, 
"straight,"  or  "  right,"  "true,"  apOpov,  a 
"joint,"  and  <iypa,  a  " seizure."]  True 
or  regular  gout. 

Or-thoc'la-dns.*  [From  dpOog, 
"  straight,"  or  u  right,"  and  k\  ilo;,  a 
"branch."]  Having  straight  or  upright 
branches. 

Or-tlio-pse-di'a.*  [From  dpBog, 
"straight,"  or  "right,"  and  raTg,  a 
"child."]  The  straightening,  correcting, 
or  curing  deformities  of  children. 

Or-tho-ped'ic.  [Orihopse'dicns.] 
Belonging  to  orthopxdia. 

Or-thop-noe'a.:;:  [From         6o66g, 

"straight," or  " right," and itwij,  "breath- 
ing."] Literally,  "npright  breathing." 
Quick  and  labored  breathing,  in  which 
the  person  has  to  maintain  an  upright 
posture  to  allow  of  even  this. 

Or-tnop-iio'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
orthopnae'a. 

Or-thop'ter-ns.*  [From  opQog, 
"straight,"  and  Brsptfv,  a  "wing."] 
Straight-winged.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Orthop'tera)  to  an  order  of 
insects:  orthop'terous. 

Or-thos'to-nins.*  [From  6p%$, 
"  straight,"  and  aropa,  a  "  mouth."]  Hav- 
ing the  mouth  or  opening  straight:  or- 
thostomous. 

Or-thot'ro-pal,  or  Or-thoi'ro- 
pous.  [From  6p%;,  "straight,"  and  rp&na, 
to  "  turn.'"]  A  term  applied  to  a  straight 
ovule  of  a  plant  which  has  its  radicle 
next  to  the  hilum. 

O-rye-to-ene'nii-a.*  [From  dp-^rdj, 
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"dug  out,"  "  fossil,"  and  \ripeia,  "chemis- 
try."] The  chemical  examination  of 
fossils. 

0-ryc-to£'e-ny.  [Oryctoge'nia; 
from  opvKTos,  "  fossil,"  and  yiwaw,  to 
"produce."]  The  generating  or  produ- 
cing of  fossils. 

0-r$re-to-g;e-o-los''I-cal.  [Oryeto- 
geolog'icus.]  Belonging  to  orycto- 
geology. 

0-ryc-to-£e-or©-&y.  [Oryetogre- 
olo'g'ia;  from  oprtcrds,  a  "fossil,"  or 
"mineral,"  yf?,  the  "earth,"  and  \6yog,  a 
"discourse."]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  arrangement  of  mine- 
rals in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

O-ryc-tojr-nos  tic.  [Oryctognos'- 
ticns.]      Relating  to  oryctognos}-. 

O-rjc-tog-'no-sy.  [Oryctogno'sia ; 
from  6(jvkt6$,  "fossil," and  yvioois,  "know- 
ledge."]    The  same  as  Oryctologv. 

O-ry  e-to-graph  'i-eal.  [Oryeto- 
graph'icus.]  Belonging  to  oryctog- 
raphy. 

O-rje-tog^ra-phy.  [Oryctogra'- 
phia:  from  op'Krog,  ".fossil."  and  ypacpco, 
to  "write."]  A  description  of  fossils  or 
minerals. 

O-rye-to-log'I-cal.  [Oryctolog'i- 
ciis.]     Belonging  to  oryctology. 

O-rje-tol'o-gy.  [Oryctolo'gla; 
from  dp-'KTog,  "fossil,"  and  Xoyog,  a  "dis- 
course."] That  department  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  fossil  organic 
remains.  This  term  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  those  parts  of  Mineralogy 
which  have  for  their  object  the  classifi- 
cation of  minerals,  their  description, 
nomenclature,  and  arrangement. 

O-rye-tom'e-try.  [Oryctome'- 

tria;  from  opvKrog,  "fossil."  and  pcrpioi, 
to  "measure."]  The  science  of  measur- 
ing fossils. 

O-ryc-to-zo-o-lo'gi-a.*  [From 

dp '<rof,  " fossil,"  5&mw,  an  "animal,"  and 
\5yo;,  a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  ani- 
mal fossils  :  oryctozoology. 

O-rye-to-zo-o-log'i-cns.*  Belong- 
ing to  oryctozoologia :  oryctozoological. 

O-ry'za.*  A  Linnrean  genus  of  the 
class  Tn'cuidria,  natural  order  Gramina- 
cese.     The  rice-plant. 

Ory'za  Sa-ti'va.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rice-plant. 

0-ry-zo-i'des.i:  [From  ory'za.  "rice," 
and  dfos,  a  "form."]  Resembling  the 
rice-plant. 

Os,*  genitive  O'ris,  plural  O'ra. 
The  mouth,  or  aperture  by  which  food  is 
received  into  the  body,  and  in  which,  by 
its  peculiar  apparatus   of   nerves,  mus- 
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cles,  bones,  and  teeth,,  taste,  speech,  res- 
piration, suction,  mastication,  and  deg- 
lutition are  exercised  or  performed.  Also 
applied  to  various  apertures  or  openings 
of  the  body. 

Os,*  genitive  Os'sis,  nominative  plu- 
ral Os'sa,  genitive  Ossium,  osh'e-um. 
[Gr.  barkov;  Fr.  Os,  o.]  A  bone.  See 
Bone. 

Os  Coc'$y-gis.     See  Coccyx. 

Os  Cribleux,  o  kRe'bluh'.  The 
French  term  for  the  Ethmoid  Bone. 

Os  de  la  diisse,  o  d'la  kwess.  The 
French  term  for  Femur,  which  see. 

Os  de  l'Assiette,  6  d'laVse-ett'.  The 
French  term  for  Ischium,  which  see. 

Os  Ex-ter'num.$  ("  External  Ap- 
erture.") The  opening  or  entrance  of 
the  vagina.     See  Os  Internum. 

Os  Femoris.     See  Femur. 

Os  I-li'a-cum,*  plural  Os'sa,  I-li'a- 
ca.  Another  name  for  the  Os  Innomi- 
natum.     See  Ossa  Innominata. 

Os  Ilium.     See  Ilium. 

Os  I  is  nominal  u  in.  See  Ossa  In- 
kominata. 

Os  In-ter'nnm,'*  or  Os  Tin'^se.* 
The  orifice  of  the  uterus  or  womb. 

Os  Iscliii.     See  Ischium. 

Os  Iiaclirymale.     See  Unguis  Os. 

OsOrbiculare.   SeeORBicuLAREOs. 

Os  Pubis.     See  Pubis,  Os. 

Os  U'te-ri.*  ("  Mouth  of  the  Uterus.") 
See  Uterus. 

Os'-ehe-al.  [Oschea'lis ;  from  ojx&>v> 
the  "  scrotum."]  Belonging  to  the  scro- 
tum. 

Os-elie-i'tis,  idis*  [From  oVy/oj/,  the 
"  scrotum."]  Inflammation  of  the  scro- 
tum; also,  the  same  as  Orcheitis. 

Os-chel-e-phaii-ti'a-sis.*  [From 
h\eou,  the  "scrotum,"  and  elephantiasis. .] 
Enormous  enlargement  of  the  scrotum. 

Os'«he-o-car-$I-aio'ma,  atis*  [From 
wxeov,  the  "scrotum,"  and  KapKivuy/xa,  a 
"cancer."]     Cancer  of  the  scrotum. 

Os'che-o-^ele.*  [From  o&xw,  the 
"  scrotum,"  and  icrjXri,  a  "  tumor."]  Tu- 
mor of  the  scrotum;  also,  scrotal  hernia. 

Os'cil-lat-ing.  [Os'cillans;  from 
OBcil'lOj  oscilla' turn ,  to  "  oscillate,"  to 
"swing  as  a  pendulum."]  Applied  to 
anthers  attached,  not  by  a  fillet,  but  by 
a  very  small  point  towards  the  middle 
of  their  length,  so  that  they  are  nearly 
balanced,  and  move  from  the  slightest 
cause. 

Os-cil-la'tion.  [Oscilla'tio,  o'nis-; 
from  the  same.]  A  swinging  motion  to 
and  fro ;  also,  a  tremulous  or  vibrating 
motion. 
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Os-cil'la-to-ry.       [Oscillato'rius; 

from  the  same.]  Swinging  or  moving 
like  a  pendulum.  Applied  to  the  arterial 
pulsation,  etc. 

Os'ci-tant.  [Os'citans;  from  os'ci- 
to,  oscita'tum,  to  "yawn."]  Yawning; 
gaping  ;  sleepy ;  sluggish. 

Os-ci-ta'tioii.  {Oscita'tio,  o'n?«; 
from  the  same.]     The  act  of  yawning. 

Os'cu-late.  [Oseula'tus;  from  os'~ 
culum,  a  "  little  mouth."}  Having  little 
mouths  or  suckers. 

Os-cu-la'tor.*  ("  That  which  kisses ;" 
from  os'culor,  oseula'tus,  to  "kiss:"  so 
named  because  it  contracts  the  mouth.)  A 
name  for  the  Orbicularis  Oris  (Muscle), 
which  see. 

Os'cu-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  os,  a 
"  mouth."]     A  little  mouth  or  aperture. 

Os'ma-zome.  [Osmazo'ma;  from 
oV/yi?,  "odor,"  and  $w//df,  "sauce."]  A 
peculiar  principle  of  muscular  fibre,  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  which  gives  the 
rich  agreeable  taste  and  flavor  to  roasted 
meat,  soups,  etc. 

Os'mi-um.  [From  ovfxfi,  an  "odor."] 
A  metal  named  from  the  peculiar  odor 
which  one  of  its  oxides  exhales.  It  is 
rare,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

Os-mom'e-ter.  [From  (bafxog,  "im- 
pulsion," and  ukrpov,  a  "  measure."]  An 
apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  osmotic 
force.  It  consists  of  a  porous  vessel 
filled  with  a  saline  solution  and  im- 
mersed in  pure  water. 

Os-mo-met'ric.  [Osmomet'ricus.] 
Belonging  to  osmometry. 

Os-inom'e-try.  [Osmome'tria ; 
from  oafiij,  an  "odor,"  and  p.erp£w,  to 
"measure."]  The  estimating  of  the 
qualities  of  odoriferous  substances. 

Osmose.  [Osmo'sis;  from  ojap.6g, 
"impulsion."]  The  power  or  action  by 
which  liquids  are  impelled  through  a 
moist  membrane,  and  other  porous  par- 
titions, in  experiments  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose. 

Os-phre-si-ol'o-gy.  [Osphresio- 
lo'gia;  from  oad>pwsf  a  "smelling,"  and 
\6yos,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on 
smelling. 

Os-phy-al'gi-a.*  [From  bm\,vg,  the 
"  loin,"  and  a\yog,  "  pain."]  Pain  in  the 
hips  and  loins ;  sciatica. . 

Os-phy-al'si-cus.*  Belonging  to  os- 
phi/ahjia:  osphyalgic. 

Os-phy-ar-thri'tis,  itf**.*  [From 
6<T(pv;,  the  "loin,"  and  dpOpirtg,  "gout."] 
Strictly,  gout  of  the  loins  or  hip;  but 
used  for  Osphyitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  loins. 
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Os-phy-i'tis,  irfi».*     [From  dmbtg,  the 

1  .in."]    'Inflammation  of  the  loins. 


Os-phy-o-my-e-U'tis,  Icfi 


[From 


otMV,  the  '"loin,"  and  pueXd?,  "marrow."] 
Lumbar  myelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  region  of  the 
loins. 

Os-phyr-rheii'ma,  arts.*  [From  6a- 
(hv;,  the  "loin,"  and  pstjfia,  *' rheuma- 
tism."]     Rheumatism  of  the  hip-joint. 

Os'sa,---  gen.  Ossium,  osh'e-um,  the 
plural  of  Os,  a  "bone." 

Ossa  Aiionyma.     See  Ossa  Innomi- 

NATA. 

Os'sa  Con-vo-lu'tav*  ("Convoluted 
Bones.")  A  name  for  the  Turbinated 
Bones,  which  see. 

Ossa  Iliaea.     See  Ossa  Innomtnata. 

Os'sa  Iii-iiom-i-iia'ta.*  [Plural  of 
Os  Innomina'tamJ]  "Unnamed  Bones." 
The  two  large,  irregularly  shaped  bones 
which,  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  com- 
pose the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Os'sa  L.a'ta*  ("Broad  Bones"),  or 
Os'sa  Plana*  ("Flat  Bones").  The 
flat  or  broad  bones  which  protect  im- 
portant viscera,  or  form  the  walls  of 
certain  cavities,  as  the  sternum  and  bones 
of  the  cranium. 

Os'sa  JLion'ga.*  ("Long  Bones.") 
The  long  or  cylindrical  bones  occurring 
in  the  limbs. 

Ossa  Spongiosa.  See  Turbinated 
Bones. 

Ossa  Triqaetra,  Ossa  Wormli. 
See  Wormii,  Ossa. 

Osseous,  osh'e-us.  [Os'seus;  from 
os,  a  "  bone."]  Of  the  nature  or  quality 
of  bone;  bony. 

Os'si-cle.  [Ossic'uluni;  diminu- 
tive of  os,  a  "bone."]     A  small  bone. 

Os-sic'u-la  Au-di'tus.*  The  "  small 
bones  of  hearing:"  the  Malleus,  Incus, 
Stapes,  and  Os  orbieulare,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Ossic'ula  Ber-ti'ni.*  ("  Ossicles  of 
Bertin.")   See  Bertin.  Spongy  Bones  of. 

Os-sic'u-lar.  [Ossieula'ris :  from 
ossic'uhun,  "ossicle."]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  ossicles. 

Os-sic'u-late.  [Ossicula'tus;  from 
the  same.]     Provided  with  small  bones. 

Os-sif 'er-ous.  [Ossif'erus:  from 
os,  a  "bone,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  bones. 

Os-sif  'ic.  [Ossif  'ictis :  from  os,  a 
"bone,"  SLud/a'cio,  to  "make."]  Form- 
ing bone. 

Os-si-fi-ca'tion.  r<**sifiea'tio, 

©'»?'«;  from  the  same.]  The  formation 
of  bone  or  bony  substance.  For  the  dl3- 
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tinction  "between  ossification  and  calcifi- 
cation, see  Petrifaction. 

Ossium,*  osh'e-um.  The  genitive 
plural  of  Os,  a  "  bone,"  signifying  "  of  the 
bones:"  e.g.  fragil'itas  os'sium,  "brit- 
tkness  of  the  bones." 

Os-ta?'mi-a.*  [From  forcov,  a  "bone," 
and  alfia,  "blood."]  Morbid  fulness  of 
blood  in  a  bone. 

Os-tal'gi-a.*  [From  oarbv,  a  "bone," 
and  SXyog,  "pain."]      Pain  in  the  bones. 

Os-tal-gi'tis,  idis*  [From  ottcov,  a 
."bone,"  and  akyos,  "pain."]  Inflamma- 
tion of  a  bone,  with  excessive  pain;  aiso 
spelled  Ostealgitis. 

Ostewmia.     See  OstjbmiA. 

Os-te-al-lo?-o'sis.*  [From  octcov,  a 
"bone,"  and  aWoUoaig,  an  "alteration."] 
Metamorphosis  of  the  substance  of  a 
bone,  as  the  progress  of  osteosarcoma ; 
also  termed  Osteometabole. 

Os-te-an-a-geii-ne'sis.*  [From 

ttrrkov,  a  "bone,"  and  di^aybvqaig,  "regene- 
ration."]    Renewal  of  bone. 

Os-te-a-naph'y-sis.*  [From  oarzov, 
a  "bone,"  and  dvapvot,  to  "produce."] 
Reproduction  of  bone. 

Os-te-ar-throc'a-^e.*  [From  darlov, 
a  "bone,"  apQ^ov,  a  "joint,"  and  kvxti, 
"vice,"  "disease."]  Cancer  or  caries  of 
the  bones  of  a  joint. 

Os'te-in,  or  Os'te-ine.  [From  dcriov, 
a  "bone."]  A  name  for  bony  tissue,  or 
the  animal  matter  of  bone. 

Os-te-i'tis,  or  Os-ti'tis,  idt*.*  [From 
ottso.',  a  "bone."]  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  a  bone. 

Os-tem'bry-©n,o'n?«.*  [From  ovrbov, 
a  "bone,"  and  epfyov,  a  "foetus."]  An 
osseous  or  hardened  state  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  embryo. 

Os-tem-py-e'sis.*  [From  darco-j,  a 
"bone,"  and  in^vrjoig,  "suppuration."] 
Abscess  or  suppuration  within  a  bone. 

Osteo-auabrosis.  See  Osteonabro- 
sis. 

Os'te-o-£ele.*  [From  oarkov,  a  "  bone," 
and  KriXr),  a  "tumor."]  The  osseous  or 
cartilaginous  substance  found  in  old 
hernial  sacs  after  reduction. 

Os-te-o-eolla.  [From     oarcov,    a 

"bone,"  and  xoWa,  "glue."]  Bone-glue, 
or  bone-cement ;  a  name  for  a  particular 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  Germany, 
formerly  celebrated  for  promoting  the 
reunion  of  fractured  bones. 

Os-te-o-ueu'tiue.  [From  drreov,  a 
"bone,"  and  den'tine.']  A  modification 
of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth, 
in  which  the  cellular  basis  is  arranged  iD 
concentric   layers    around    the   vascular 
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canals.  It  resembles  both  dentine  and 
bone  :   hence  the  name. 

Os-te-o-<lyii'i-a.*  [From  qg-zoj,  a 
"bone,"  and  ocvut],  "pain."]  Pain  in  a 
bone,  especially  chronic  pain. 

Os-te-o-ge-net'I-cus.*  Bone-gene- 
rating ;  belonging  to  osteogenesis. 

Os-te-o-gen'ic.  [Osteogen  'icns.] 
The  same  as  Osteogeneticus. 

Os-te-og'e-ny.  [Osteogen 'esis,  or 
Osteoge'nia;  from  bartoj,  a  "bone," 
and  yheaig,  "generation."]  The  forma- 
tion or  growth  of  bones. 

Os-te-og'ra-pny.  [Osteogra'ptiia : 
from  dxTso'jy  a  "bone,"  and  ypcupio,  to  "de- 
scribe."]    A  description  of  the  bones. 

Os'te-oid.  [Osteoi'des ;  from  ojtsov, 
a  "bone,"  and  cllo;,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling bone.  Applied  by  Virchow  to  "  soft, 
uncalcified,  osseous  tissue;"  that  is,  os- 
seous tissue  previous  to  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter. 

Os-te-ol'o-gy.  [Osteolo'gia;  from 
ojteov,  a  "bone,"  and \6yo$,  a  "discourse."] 
That  branch  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones. 

Os-te-o'raa,  a^'.s.*  [From  ovtso-j,  a 
"bone."]  A  tumor  of  a  bone:  an  oste- 
ome.     See  Osteoncus. 

Osteomalacia,*  os-te-o-ma-la'- 

she-a.  [From  dcreov,  a  "bone,"  and 
naXaKOs,  "soft."]  The  same  as  Mollities 
Ossium,  which  see. 

Osteo-malacie,  os*taVmaTa%se'.  The 
French  term  for  Mollities  Ossium. 

Os-te-o-me-tab'o-le.*  [From  67tcov, 
a  "bone,"  and  n£Ta6o\rj,  a  "change."] 
The  same  as  Osteallceosis. 

Os-te-o-my-e-li'tis,  idis.*  [From 
osteomy'elon.']  Inflammation  of  the 
marrow  of  a  bone. 

Os-te-o-my'e-lon,*  or  Os-te-o-my'- 
e-lwm.*  [From  diriov,  a  "bone,"  and 
fi'fXo,-,  "marrow."]  The  marrow  of  bones. 

Oste-on-a-bro'sis,*  or  Os'te-o- 
An-a-bro'sis.*  [From  darcov,  a  "bone," 
and  dvaSpuxjis,  "consumption,"  or  "  ab- 
sorption."] A  term  applied  to  the  sim- 
ple absorption  of  bone,  such  as  occurs  in 
the  removal  of  the  milk-teeth. 

©s-te-on'cMS. i:  [From    <3ar£oy,    a 

"bone,"  and  oyKo;,  a  "tumor."]  Tumor 
of  a  bone.     See  Exostosis. 

©ste-o-ne-cro'sis.*  [From  dariov, 
a  "bone,"  and  vsxpuxjis,  "death."]  iVe- 
erosis,  or  death,  of  a  bone. 

Os-te-o-naycEI-on,*  or  Os-te-o-pae'- 
fll-nm.*  [From  o^rtov.  a  '"bone,"  and 
naXq,  naicdg,  an  "infant."]  An  ossified 
foetus.     See  Ostembkyon. 

Os-ie-o-phy'nia^  atis*  [From  ojreoy, 


a  "bone,"  and  (pv/xa,  a  "tumor,"  or 
"swelling."]     The  same  as  Osteoncus. 

Os'te-o-phyte.  [Osteoph'yton,or 
Osteoph'ytum;  from  ocjteov,  a  "bone," 
and  0t5co,  to  "  produce."]  An  osseous  tumor. 
See  Osteoncus. 

Os-te-o-po-ro'sis.*  [From  dartov, 
a  "bone,"  and  itopoi,  a  "passage,"  or 
"pore."]  A  morbid  porosity  of  the 
bones. 

Os'te-o-sar-eo'ma.*  [From  oareov, 
a  "bone,"  and  <rapl,  "flesh."]  A  fleshy, 
medullary,  or  cartilaginous  mass  grow- 
ing within  a  bone,  causing  at  first  an 
enlargement,  and  at  length  partially  ab- 
sorbing it,  or  causing  it  to  fracture. 

Oste-o-sar-co'sis.*  The  progress 
or  formation  of  osteosarcoma. 

Oste-o-sceii-o-gra'phi-a.*  [From 
doTEOJ,  a  "bone,"  and  oKrjioypctipia,  the 
"art  of  scene-painting."]  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  bones,  or  ekeletcn. 

Os-te-o-seir'rnus.*  [From  oareov, 
a  "bone,"  and  trKifp&s,  an  "indurated  tu- 
mor."]    Scirrhus  of  a  bene. 

Os-te-o'sis.*  The  same  as  Osteo- 
geny, which  see. 

Oste-o-to-mis'ta.*  [From  oariov,  a 
"bone,"  and  rcpix*),  to  "cut."]  An  in- 
strument for  breaking  down  the  bones 
of  the  child  in  impracticable  labors. 

Os-te-ot'o-mns.*  [From  the  same.] 
An  instrument  for  cutting  through 
bones;  an  osteotome. 

Os-te-ot'o-my.  [Osteoto'mia : 

from  the  same.]  The  part  of  Anatomy 
which  relates  to  the  dissection  of  benes. 

Os-te-ot'o-phMS.*  [From  darkou,  a 
"bone,"  and  t6([)o$,  a  loose  kind  of  stone.] 
A  bony  excrescence. 

Ost-hex'I-a.*  [From    octIov,    a 

"bone,"  and  ?£<£,  a  "habit."]  Ossific 
diathesis;   ossification. 

Os-Tin'ea?.*  The  orifice  o'f  the 
womb.     See  Uteres. 

Ostitis.     See  Osteitis. 

Os'ti-nm.*  [From    08,    o'ris,    a 

"mouth."]  Originally,  a  "  door;"  also, 
the  "mouth  of  a  river."  Applied  to  any 
opening,  but  particularly  to  that  between 
tbe  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Ostium  Ab-clom-I-na'le.*  ("Ab- 
dominal Opening.")  The  orifice  at  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallop'an 
tube, — the  only  place  in  the  whole  body 
where  a  serous  membrane  communicates 
with  the  exterior. 

Os-tra-eo-i'cles.*  [From  boTp.aw,  a 
"shell,"  and  eVog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  shell:  ostracoid. 

Os-tra-eo'sis.*       [From    trnytuce  ,     a 
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"shell."]  The  desiccation  and  conver- 
sion of  parts  of  bono,  especially  of  the 
cranium,  into  a  substance  like  oyster- 
shell. 

Os'tre-av;:  [Gr.  bcrptov,  from  darpaKov,  a 
'•shell;"  Fr.  Hit  it  re,  wetR.]  The  oyster; 
a  genus  of  the  O^tracea. 

Os'trea  E-du'lis.*  ("Edible  Oys- 
ter.") The  common  oyster,  the  shells  of 
which  arc  used  medicinally. 

Os-tre-a'ceoiis.  [Ostrea'ceus; 

from  os'trea,  an  "oyster."]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Os'tre-a?.i:  gen.  Os-tre-a'rum.  The 
plural  of  Ostrea,  which  see. 

Ostrich.  [Gr.  vrpooQi^,]  The  larg- 
est known  bird,  and  the  type  of  the  Cur- 
sorial or  Struthious  order.  Ostriches 
abound  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa. 

-Osus.  A  Latin  termination  usually 
denoting  "fulness,"  or  "abundance:"  as, 
raseulosus,  "full  of  vessels,"  or  "  abound- 
ing in  vessels." 

©s-U'te-ri.*  ("Mouth  of  the  Ute- 
rus.")    See  Uterus. 

O-tal'g'i-a.-1'  [From  ovg,  (brog,  the 
" ear,"  and  aAyo;,  "pain."]  Otal'gy;  pain 
in  the  ear;  ear-ache.  It  has  been  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal,  ac- 
cording as  it  affects  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.  or  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
See  Otitis. 

O-tal 'gic.  [Otal'gicus.]  Belonging 
to  otalgia. 

©-ten'ehy-tes.*  [From  ovg,  o>r<%, 
the  "ear,"  and  eyxvoj,  to  "pour  in."] 
A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

©th-el-co'sis.:;:  [From  ovg,  the  "ear," 
and  £,W;,  an  "ulcer."]  Suppuration  of 
the  ears. 

©t-I-at'rics.  [©tiat'rica:  fromou?, 
the  "ear,"  and  iarpitcog,  u  belonging  to 
medidne."]  The  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  treatment 
of  the  ear. 

Ot'I-cus.*  [From  ovg,  the  "ear."] 
(Fr.  Otique,  o'tek'.)  Belonging  to  the 
ear:  auricular.  Applied  to  medicines,  etc. 

©-ti'tis,  idis.*  [From  ovg,  cbrog,  the 
"ear."]  Inflammation  of  the  ear.  It  is 
said  to  be  external  when  confined  chiefly 
to  the  meatus  auditorius ;  internal,  if  the 
internal  ear  is  effected. 

©t-o-blen-nor-rhoe'a.*  [From  ovg, 
the  "ear,"  ft\kvva,  "mucus,"  and  pea),  to 
"flow."]  Mucous  discharge  from  the 
ear. 

©t-o-ca-tar'rhiis.f:     [From    ovg,   the 
"ear,"    and    Kardf'fjoog,    a    "defluxion."] 
Catarrh  of  the  ear. 
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Ot'o-erane.  [Otocranial  from 
ovg,  the  "ear."  and  Kpa.o.\  the  "head."] 
The  cavity  lor  the  reception  of  the  os- 
seous or  cartilaginous  immediate  capsule 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Ot-o-cra'ni-al.  [Otocrania  lis/ 
Belonging  to  the  otocrane. 

©t-o-dyn'I-a.;:  [From  ovg,  the  "ear," 
and  6'cvvri,  "  pain."]  Pain, more  especially 
chronic  pain,  in  the  ear. 

Ot-o-djni-cus.-  Belonging  to  oto- 
dynia. 

Ot-o-g-an'gli-on,*  or  Ot-o-g-an  s!i- 
um.i:  [From  ovg,  the  "ear,"  and  yay- 
y\ioj,  a  "ganglion."]  The  auricular  gan- 
glion. 

©t-o-grapti'I-cal.  [©tograph'i- 
cus.]     Belonging  to  otography. 

©-tog-'ra-phj.  [©togra'pnia; 

from  ovg,  ojrog,  the  "ear,"  and  ypdcpco,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  the  ear. 

Ot-o-log"'I-cal.  [©tolog'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  otology. 

O-tol'o-gy.  [Otolo'gia;  from  ovg, 
(brog,  the  "ear,"  and  \6yog,  a  "speech."] 
A  treatise  on  the  ear;  the  science  of  the 
ear. 

©t-o-neu-ral'gi-a.*  [From  ovg,  the 
"ear,"  and  neural' gia.]  Nervous  pain 
of  the  ear. 

©t-o-iieii-ral'gic.  [Otoneural'gi- 
CUS.]      Belonging  to  otoneuralgia. 

©t-o-plile§:'m©-iie.:;:"  [From  ovg,  the 
"ear,"  and  tfXzyimovfi,  "inflammation."] 
The  same  as  Otitis. 

©t-o-ptio'ne. i:  [From  ovg.  the  "  ear," 
and  (l>o)vr\,  a  "  voice,"  a  "sound."]  An 
ear-trumpet. 

©t-o-plas'tic.  [©toplas'ticus.] 

Belonging  to  otoplasty. 

©t'o-plas-ty.  [Otoplas'tia,    or 

©toplas'tice:  from  ovg,  the  "ear."  and 
tXaema,  to  "form."]  An  operation  by 
which  lesions  of  the  ear  are  repaired  by 
having  recourse  to  a  sound  portion  of 
the  contiguous  integument. 

©t-o-py-or-rtioe'a.:;:  [From  ovg,  euro?, 
the  "ear,"  ttvov,  "pus,"  and  pico,  to 
"flow."]  Purulent  otorrhooa,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  ear. 

©t-o-py-o'sis.*  [From    ovg,    the 

"ear,"  and  -nvov,  "pus."]  Purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  ear. 

Ot-or-rtia'g-I-a.--  [From  ovg.  the 
"ear,"  and  p.'iywpi,  to  "burst  forth."] 
A  sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
ear. 

©t-or-rhag-'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
otorrhagia. 

©t-or-rneu-ma-tis'mtis.  *  [From 
ovg,  the  '"ear,"  and  pssparwpas,  "  rheuma- 
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tism."]     Rheumatic    pain    of    the   ear; 
ear-ache. 

Ot-or-rhoe'a.*  [From  ovg,  the  "ear," 
and  psto,  to  "flow."]  A  flow  or  running 
from  the  ear. 

Ot 'o-scope.  [Otos'copus ;  from 
ovg,  the  "  ear,"  and  oconeco,  to  "  examine,"  to 
"explore."]  An  instrument  for  listening 
to  the  sound  of  air  passed  through  the 
tympanic  cavity  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  ear. 

Ot-o-scop'ic.  [Otoscop'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  otoscope. 

Otoscopium.     See  Otoscope. 

O-tos'te-al.  [Otostea'lis ;  from 
ovg,  the  "ear,"  and  otrriov,  a  "bone."] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of 
the  ossicles  of  the  ear. 

O-tot'o-niy.  [Ototo'mia ;  from  ovg, 
the  "ear,"  and  Tt^vo),  to  "cut."]  Dis- 
section of  the,  ear. 

Otto  of  Roses.  See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Oulorrhagia.     See  Ulorrhagia. 

Owrology,  or  Ourologia.  See 
Urology. 

Ouroscopia.     See  Uroscopy. 

-Oiis.  A  terminal  used  in  Chemistry, 
and  denoting  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  a  compound  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding one  the  name  of  which  ends  in 
-ic.  Compare  nitricy  nitrous,  sulphuric, 
sulphurous,  etc. 

Ov.  =  O'vum*     "An  egg." 

O'va,*  the  plural  of  Ovum,  which  see. 

Ovaire.     See  Ovarium. 

O'val.  [Ova  lis:  from  o'vum,  an 
"egg."]  Broadly  elliptical,  resembling 
the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg;  egg- 
shaped. 

O-val-i-fo'li-us.*  [From    ova'lis, 

"oval,"  and  fo'liuw,  a  "leaf."]     Having 
oval  leaves:  ovalifo'lious. 

O-va-ri-ar&I-a.*  [From  ova'rium, 
an  "  ovary,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain 
in  the  ovary. 

O-va-ri-al'gic.  [Ovai'ial'gicus.] 
Belonging  to  ovarialgia. 

O-va'rl-an.  [Ovaria'nus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  ovary. 

O-va-ri'tis,  idis*  [From  ova'rium, 
an  "ovary."]  Inflammation  of  the 
ovary  or  its  membranes. 

O'va-ry.  [Ovarium:  from  o'vum, 
an  "egg,"  or  "ovule,"  and  -a'rium,  a 
termination  signifying  "the  place  of 
any  thing."  Compare  Herbarium,  etc.] 
Literally,  "the  place  of  the  ova."  (Fr. 
Ovaire,  o'vcr'.)  A  flat,  oval  body,  con- 
nected with  the  uterus  by  the  broad 
ligament,  one  on  each  side,  and  contain- 
ing a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova.  Also, 
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the  germen,  or  lower  part  of  the  pistil, 
containing  the  ovules  of  plants. 

O'vate.  [Ova'tus;  from  o'vum,  an 
(<egg."]  Egg-shaped;  or  resembling 
the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  In 
reference  to  leaves,  it  has  the  latter 
meaning. 

O-vat-I-fo'Ii-us.*  [From  ova'tus, 
"ovate,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  The 
same  as  Ovalifolius,  which  see. 

O'vi-duct.  [Oviduc'tus;     from 

o'vum,  an  "  egg,"  and  duc'tus,  a  "  canal."] 
The  Fallopian  tube,  which  conveys  the 
ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus.  Also 
applied  to  the  duct  or  canal  which  termi- 
nates in  the  cloaca  of  birds  and  certain 
other  animals. 

O'vl-form.  [Ovifor'mis ;  from 
o'vum,  an  "egg."]  Having  the  shape 
of  an  egg:  egg-like. 

O-vil'lus.*  [From  o'vis,  a  "sheep."] 
Belonging  to  the  sheep.  See  Adeps 
Ovillus. 

O-vi'nus.*  [From  the  same.]  Per- 
taining to  sheep:  o'vine. 

O-vip'a-rous.  [Ovip'arus;  from 
o'vum,  an  "egg,"  and  pa'rio,  to  "bring 
forth."]  Bringing  forth  or  producing 
eggs.  Applied  to  animals  which  pro- 
duce eggs,  instead  of  bringing  forth  liv- 
ing young. 

O-vi-po-sI'tion.  [Oviposi'tio, 

o'nis;  from  o'vum,  an  u  egg,"  and  po'no, 
pos'itum,  to  "lay,"  to  "place."]  The 
act  or  process  of  depositing  oia  by  the 
females  of  oviparous  animals. 

O-vI-pos  i-tor.  [From  the  same.] 
A  projecting  apparatus  formed  by  the 
last  annuli  of  the  abdomen  in  certain 
insects,  for  depositing  their  eggs. 

O'vis,-  plural  O'ves.  Sheep.  The 
namecf  a  genus  of  domesticated  animals. 

Ovisac.     See  Graafian  Follicle. 

O'void.  [Ovoi'des ;  from  o'vum,  an 
(iegg,"  and  eltog,  a  "form."]  Egg- 
shaped.     Applied  to  s    ids. 

O-vo-vi-vip'a-rous.  [Ovovivip'- 
arus;  from  o'vum,  an  "egg,"  vi'vus, 
"living,"  and  pa'rio,  to  "bring  forth."] 
Applied  to  an  oviparous  animal  in  whose 
body  the  ova  are  hatched  before  they 
are  brought  forth.  This  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  many  reptiles  {e.g.  the  viper), 
fishes,  certain  Mollusca,  and  various  in- 
sects. 

Ov'u-la,*  the  plural  of  Ov'ulum.  See 
Ovule. 

Ov-u-la'ris.*  [From  ov'ulum,  an 
"ovule."]  Resembling  an  egg.  Applied 
to  the  grains  of  granulated  rock,  when 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
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Ov'ii-late.  <hula  tus.j  Having 
or  bearing  ovules. 

Ov-u-la  tion.       [Ovula  tio.    o'lii*: 

from  the  same.]  A  kind  of  generation 
consisting  in  the  formation  and  separa- 
tion of  a  membranous  sac  tilled  with 
nutritious  matter  from  the  female,  for  the 
reception  and  nutrition  of  a  germ  sepa- 
rated from  the  male. 

O'vule.  [Ov'ulum:  diminutive  of 
o'rum,  an  "egg"]  A  little  egg.  Ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  the  unimpregnated 
germ  or  ovum;  also  to  the  rudimentary 
seed  of  a  plant,  a  small  body  formed  in 
the  ovary,  which  on  being  fertilized  by 
pollen  becomes  a  seed. 

O'vum,*  plural  Ova.  [Gr.  uov;  Fr. 
(Euf.  if.]  Literally.  u  an  egg."  Ap- 
plied to  the  vesicle  of  Baer,  contained  in 
the  Graafian  vesicle  of  the  ovary  of 
Mammalia.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  egg  of  the  Pha- 
rianu*  (jaJluSy  or  common  domestic  fowl. 

Ox..=  Ox'ymel*     See  Oxvmel. 

Ox-a<;  id.  [Oxac'iduin ;  from 
oxyge'nium,  "oxygen,"  and  a^'idum,  an 
"acid."]  Acids  that  contain  oxygen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  formed  with 
chlorine,  etc. 

Ox'a-late.  [Ox'alas,  a'f*'s.]  A 
combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ox'a-lat-ed.  [Oxala'tus;  from 
ox'alas,  an  "oxalate."]  Applied  to  a 
base  converted  into  a  salt  by  combina- 
tion with  oxalic  acid. 

Ox-al'ic.  [Oxal'icus;  from  ox'a- 
lis,  "sorrel."]  Belonging  to  wood-sorrel. 
Applied  to  a  highly  poisonous  acid  ob- 
tained from  it,  also  from  sugar  and  other 
substances.  It  is  sometimes  called  acid 
or  essence  of  sugar. 

Oxalidacea?,*  ox-a-le-da'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
world.  It  comprises  Ox'alis  (Sorrel), 
which  contains  nearly  pure  oxalic  acid. 

Ox'a-lis.  icft*.*  [From  6%vg,  "sharp," 
"sour."]  Sorrel.  A  Linngean  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Oxali- 
dacese. 

Ox'alis  A-cet-o-sel'la.*  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  wood-sorrel. 

Ox-a-lu'rate.  [Oxalu'ras.a'^'s.]  A 
combination  of  oxaluric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ox-a-lu'ri-a.:;:"  [From  ox'alas,  "  ox- 
alate," and  uri'na,  the  "urine."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  condition  in  which  the  urine 
shows  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ox- 
alate of  lime. 

Ox-a-lu'ric.  [Oxaln'ricus;  from 
oxalu'n'a.]  Applied  to  an  acid  formed 
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from  parabanic  acid  when  brought  into 
contact  with  bases. 

Ox-i-«'lilo'rate.  [Oxychlo'ras, 

a'//*.]  A  combination  of  oxichloric  acid 
with  a  base. 

Ox-i"elilo'ride.[Oxyclilo'ridum.] 
Applied  to  phosgene  gas,  termed  car- 
bonic oxichloride. 

Ox-i-da-bil  I-ty.  [Oxydabil'itas, 
a'r/s/  from  ox'ydum,  an  "oxide."]  The 
capability  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

Ox'i-da-ble.  [Oxydab'ilis ;  from 
the  same.]  Susceptible  of  combining 
with  oxygen. 

Ox'I-dat-ed.  [Oxyda'tus;  from 
the  same.]     Combined  with  oxygen. 

Ox-I-da'tion.  [Oxyda'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  combining  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen  with  metals 
or  other  substances. 

Oxide.  [Ox'yduni,  or  Ox'idum.] 
A  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  metal  or 
other  substance.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  those  compounds  of  oxygen  which  are 
not  acids. 

Ox'i-doid.  [Oxydoi'des ;  from 
ox'yduni,  an  "oxide,"'  and  elcog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  an  oxide.  Applied  to  oxi- 
dated bodies  which  are  neither  acids  nor 
salifiable  bases. 

Ox-id  u-lat-ed.  [Oxydula'tus; 
from  oxyd'ulum.]  Having  an  inferior 
degree  of  oxidation. 

Ox-id-u-la'tioii.  [Oxydula'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]   Inferior  oxidation. 

Ox'i-dum,;:  gen.  Ox'i-di.  See  Oxide. 

Ox-im'e-ter.  [Oxym'etrum:  from 
ox' y  yen,  and  \iirpov,  a  "measure."]  A 
measurer  of  oxygen. 

Ox-i'o-dme.  Iodic  acid,  a  white, 
transparent  solid,  obtained  by  boiling 
iodine  with  nitric  acid. 

Ox-u'rate.  [Oxu'ras,  a'^'s.]  A 
combination  of  oxuric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ox-u'ric.  [Oxu'ricus;  from  ox'yyen, 
and  u'ric]  Applied  to  the  superoxyge- 
nated  uric  acid  of  Vauquelin. 

Ox'y-a.;|:  [Gr.  d£t>a.]  A  name  for 
the  Fa'r/us  sylrai'ica,  or  beech-tree. 

Ox-5r-a-caii'tiiiis.*  [From    o^, 

"sharp,"  and  atcauda,  a  "thorn."]  Hav- 
ing numerous  sharp  thorns. 

Ox-y-ad'e-nus.*  [From    d?uj, 

"sharp,"  and  do/:-,  a  ''gland."]  Having 
pointed  glands.  Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Ox-y-ses-tlie'si-a.*  [From    ojrvg, 

"sharp,"  and  cuadriais,  "sense,"  or  "feel- 
ing."] A  term  for  increased  sensation. 
See  Oxyaphe. 

Ox-y'a-plie,*  or  Ox-y-a'phi-a.* 
[From  Olvg,  "'sharp/'  and  a±ii,  "  touch  "] 
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Acute  sense  of  touch;  excessive  sensi- 
bility of  touch. 

Ox-y-olep'si-a.*  [From    o^vq, 

"sharp,"  and  pXeno),  to  "see."]  Acute 
sight.     See  Oxyopia. 

Ox-y-car'pous.  [Oxycar'pus ; 

from  6£vq,  "sharp,"  and  Kapnoq,  "fruit."] 
Having  acuminated  fruit  or  capsules. 

Ox-y-coc  cos.*  [From  d^vq,  "sour," 
or  "sharp,"  and  Kotcxoq,  a  "berry."]  A 
name  applied  to  the  cranberry-plant 
(the  Vaccin'ium  oxycoc'cos,  or  Oxycoc'- 
cos pains' tris),  on  account  of  the  acidity 
of  its  fruit. 

Ox-ycTu-lum.*  [Diminutive  of 
ox'ydum,  an  "oxide."]  A  body  in  an 
inferior  degree  of  oxidation. 

Oxyduni.     See  Oxide. 

Ox'y-gen.  [Oxyge'nium ;  from 
6%vq,  "sharp,"  or  "sour,"  and  yzwaas,  to 
"produce."]  (Fr.  Oxyyene,  ok'se'zhen'  or 
okWzhan'.)  An  elementary  substance 
universally  diffused  throughout  nature, 
being  a  constituent  of  atmospheric  air, 
water,  most  of  the  acids,  and  all  bodies 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  permanent  gas  when  uncombined. 

Oxygenabilis.     See  Oxidable. 

Ox'y-ge-uat^ed".  [Oxygena'tus.] 
Combined  with  oxygen. 

Ox-y-ge-na'tion.  [Oxygena'tio, 
o'uis;  from  ox'y<jen.]  Applied  to  every 
combination  with  oxj^gen :  often  con- 
founded with  oxidation,  but  distinct  from 
it,  as  being  of  more  general  import. 

Oxygene.     See  Oxygen. 

Ox-y-ge-nom'e-trum.*  The  same 
as  Oxymeter,  which  see. 

Ox'y-mel,    d7t#.*  [From    d%v;, 

"acid,"  and  jisXi,  "honey/']  A  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  honey  boiled  to  a  syrup. 

Ox-y-mu'ri-ate.  [Oxymu'rias, 
a'tis.]  A  combination  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Oxymuriate  of  Ume.  See  Chlo- 
ride of  Lime. 

Oxy muriate  of  Mercury.  See 
Corrosive  Sublimate. 

©x-y-mu-ri-at'ic  Ac'M.  [Ac'i- 
dnm  Oxymuriat'icum.]  The  name 
applied  by  Lavoisier  to  a  substance  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen,  but  ascertained  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  be  an  elementary  body,  which 
he  termed  Chlorine. 

Ox-y-o'pi-a.*  [From  d^vq,  "sharp," 
and  d'xp,  the  "eye."]  Unusual  acuteness 
of  vision. 

Ox-y-pho'ni-a.*  [From  d£%,  "sharp," 
or   '.shrill,"  and  <pa)ufj,  "voice."]    A  shrill 


or  squalling  voice;  a  symptom  attend- 
ant on  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
larynx. 

Ox-y-phyl'lus.*  [From  o^vg,  "sharp," 
and  (pvXXov,  a  "  leaf."]  Having  acumi- 
nated leaves. 

Ox-y-sac'eha-rum.*  [From  <3£t5?, 
"sharp,"  "sour,"  and  sac'eharuw,  "su- 
gar."] A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  sugar. 
When  it  contains  squills,  it  is  termed 
Oxysac'  charum  scillit'icum. 

Ox'y-sal,  alu-.*  [From  ox' y gen,  and 
sal,  a  "salt."]  An  oxysait.  See  Oxy- 
salts. 

Ox'y-salts.  Applied  to  certain  com- 
binations in  which  oxygen  is  found  both 
in  the  acid  and  base. 

Ox-y-sul'plio-sal.*;:  A  combination 
of  an  oxysait  and  sulphosalt. 

Ox-yt'o-cus.*  [From  6%bs9  "sharp," 
"quick,"  and  tokos,  "childbirth."]  "  Ac- 
celerating parturition."  Applied  to  ergot. 

Ox-y-u'rus.*  [From  divq,  "sharp," 
and  ovpa,  the  "tail."]  A  genus  of  cn- 
tozoa. 

Oxyu'rus  Ver-inic-u-la'ris.*  For- 
merly, the  As'caris  Vermicula'ris;  called 
"Thread-Worm"  (from  its  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  thread),  and  also  Maw-Worm.  A 
species  of  small  worm,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  having  a  tail  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  rectum, 
often  occasioning  an  intolerable  itching 
in  the  anus.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
distressing  complaint  appears  to  consist 
in  injections  containing  oil  of  turpentine. 
Injections  of  whale  oil  have  also  been 
found  serviceable. 

Oyster.     See  Ostrea. 

Oyster  Shells.  The  Test*  o&trea- 
ritm,  or  shells  of  the  Ostrea  edidis. 

O-zse'na.*  [From  6lt],  a  "stench."] 
(Fr.  Ozene,  o'zen'  or  o'zan'.)  A  foul, 
stinking  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the  nos- 
trils, discharging  a  purulent  matter,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  caries  of  the 
bones. 

O'ze.*  [Gr.  o^.]  A  bad  smell  from 
the  mouth.     The  same  as  Ozostomia. 

Ozene.     See  Oz^ena. 

O'zoue.  [From  orf,  a  "stench."]  A 
gaseous  substance,  the  true  nature  of 
which  is  not  well  known.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in 
new  proportions. 

Oz-o-sto'mi-a.*  [From  ck»?,  a  "stench," 
and  aroyia,  a  "mouth."]  The  same  as 
Oze,  which  see. 
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P.     An  abbreviation  for  pugiVlus,*  a 

"handful,"  or  pan,*  a  "part"  or 
"  parts  f  also,  for  ptU'vis,*  "powder," 
pon'dere*  "by  weight,"  pil'ula,* 
"pill." 

PaVn-lnm.*  [Fromp««'co,to  "feed."] 
Food:  aliment;  sustenance. 

Pac-C'bi-o'iiI-se,  Cilaii'dii-la?.*  Cer- 
tain small,  oval-shaped,  fatty  eminences 
under  the  dura  mater  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Pa-efiom'e-tnuii.-*  [From  «Q&j 
"thick,"'  and  ^irpo.,  a  "measure."]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  of  mirrors. 

Pach-ii-lo'sis.*  [From  raxuXoj, 
"  somewhat  thick  or  coarse."]  Proposed 
by  E.  Wilson  as  a  term  for  a  chronic 
affection  in  which  the  skin  is  secondarily 
involved,  particularly  that  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  epidermis  is  pro- 
duced in  abnormal  quantity. 

Pacb-y-aVma,  tUis.*  [From  a-a^u,-, 
"thick,"  and  tdpa,  "blood."]  Thick  or 
curdled  blood. 

Pa«3i-y-aViiii-a.-  [From  the  same.] 
Thickening  of  the  blood. 

Paeb-y-rein'i-cws.*  Belonging  to 
pachyxmiaz  pachyem'ic. 

Pa€b-y-aV  inns.*  [From pachj/ve'ma, 
"thick  blood."]      Having  thick  blood. 

Pach-y-blepb-a-ro'sis.*  The  for- 
mation or  progress  of  p<uhijlhph«rum. 

Pacb-y-blepb'a-ruin.*  [From  nock, 
"thick,"  and  jffAefcap^,  the  "eyelid/']  A 
thickening  of  the  eyelid,  particularly  to- 
wards the  border,  from  obstruction  of 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

Paeb-y-car'pus.*  [From  no&, 
"thick,"  and  kcl^os,  "fruit."]  Having 
thick  fruit. 

Pa«ta-y-der'nia-ta,*  or  Pach'y- 
derms.  [From  ^a\v^  "thick,"  and 
feppa,  the  "skin."]  An  order  of  Mam- 
malia, many  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  It  in- 
cludes the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the 
tapir,  horse,  and  hog. 

Paeh-y-der'ma-tons.  [Pacbyder'- 
matus;  from  the  same.]  Thick-skinned. 
Applied  to  an  order  of  animals. 

Pa«li-y-nie  '*ii-a.*  [From  waxfc, 
"thick,*'  and  iyx/>,  a  " membrane."]  A 
thickening  of  the  skin. 

Pacb-y-men'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
pachymenia. 

Pa-cb-y-pbyl'lus.*      [From     ™xv;, 
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"  thick/'  and  tfXXn*,  a  "  leaf."]  Having 
thick  leaves. 

Pa€h-y-i>o'mns.::  [From  ~a\us-, 
"thick,"  and  tiIW,  an  "operculum."] 
Having  a  thick  operculum.  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

Paci'ni  (pa-chee'ne),  C'or'pus-^les 
of,  or  Pa-^in'i-aii  Rod'ies.  [Cori»o- 
ra  (or  Corpus'cula)  Paciuia'iire.] 
Numerous,  small,  pedunculated,  whitish 
bodies,  in  union  with  the  filaments  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot :  also  found  on 
other  nerves  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
systems,  and  on  the  great  sympathetic 
or  internal  ganglionic  nerve. 

Pa^d-ar-tbroc'a-$e.~  [From  ra?j,  a 
"  child,"  tipdtw,  a  "joint,"  and  rumj,  "  vice," 
"disease."]  Scrofulous  necrosis  of  the 
joints  in  children.  Sometimes  applied 
to  Spina  Yentosa,  which  see. 

Pa^d-a-tro'phi-a.--  [From  Tralf,  a 
"child,"  and  dr^ia,  a  "wasting."]  Atro- 
phy of  children. 

Pa^d-a-tropb'i-cus.^  Belonging  to 
pxdatrophia. 

Pje-dl-apb'tha.-  [From  raiclov,  a 
"  little  child,"  anAaph'thaJ]  The  aphtha, 
or  thrush,  of  infants. 

Pse-cli-a-tri'R.*  [From  -ais-,  a  "  child," 
and  iarpria,  a  "  healing."]  The  treatment 
of  diseases  of  children. 

Pa3-di-at'ri-cus.;;-  Belonging  to  pe- 
el i  atria. 

Pse-dom'e-trnm.$  [From  reus,  a 
"child,"  and  ukrpov,  a  "measure."]  An 
instrument  f^r  ascertaining  the  length 
and  other  dimensions  of  infants:  a  pe- 
dom'eter. 

Pse-don-o-so-lo'&i-a.'$  [From  -nalg, 
ratios,  a  "  child,"  v6go$,  a  "  disease,"  and 
Xoyog,  a  u  discourse."]  A  consideration  of 
the    diseases   of   children:    psedonosol'- 

Pse-don'o-sos.*  [From  rar>,  a  "  child," 
and  v6g(k,  "  disease.'']  A  disease  peculiar 
tj  childhood. 

Pa?-dopfa'tbi-sis.*  [From  -aiq,  a 
"  child,"  and  00«ris,  a  "'  wasting."]  Tabes, 
or  wasting,  in  children. 

Pa?d-o-tr©'pbi-um.~  [From  Tral;,  a 
"child,"  and  rpepto,  to  "nourish."]  An 
orphan  or'foundling  hospital. 

Pagl-na."  Literally,  a  "page."  Ap- 
plied in  Botany  to  the  surface  of  a  leaf. 

Pai'di-cus,*  or  Psedi-cus.*  [From 
-vols,  a  "child."]     Pertaining  to  children 
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Painter's  Colic.  See  Colica  Pic- 
ton  I'M. 

PaUeontographia.  SeePALEONTOG- 

RAPHV. 

Palreontologia.  See  Paleontology. 

Pa-lte-o-sau  rus. i;  [From  TraXaiog, 
"ancient/'  and  cavpog,  a  "lizard."]  A 
fossil  lizard. 

Pa-lae-o-the'rl-um.*  [From  -naXawg, 
"ancient,"  and  dnpto-,  a  "beast."]  The 
fossil  relics  of  a  group  of  pachyderma- 
tous animals  found  in  the  gypsum-quar- 
ries near  Paris,  and  in  various  parts  of 
France.  Ten  or  eleven  species  are  re- 
cognized, varying  from  the  size  of  a 
rhinoceros  to  that  of  a  hog. 

Palaeozoologia.  See  Paleozoology. 

Palais.     See  Palatum. 

Palate.     See  Palatum. 

Palate,  Hard.  See  Palatum  DU- 
RUM. 

Palate,  Soft.     See  Palatum  Molle. 

Pal'a-tlue.  [Palati'nus;  from 
pala'tum  du'rum,  the  ''hard  palate."] 
Relating  to  the  palate-bone.  Applied 
to  the  palate-bone  itself. 

Pal-a-torraa-piiy.  [Palatorroa'- 
pliia;  from  pali'tam,  the  "palate,"  and 
f*!>n,  a  "suture."]  The  operation  of 
uniting  by  suture  the  cleft  palate  ;  nearly 
synonymous  with  Staphylorrhaphy. 

Pa-la'tum.*  (Fr.  Palais,  pa'la'.) 
The  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  palate.  In 
Botany,  an  inward  projection  of  the 
lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla. 

Pala'tum  Du'rum.*  ("Hard  Pal- 
ate.") The  fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  formed  by  the  palate-bone. 

Pala'tum  Mol'le*  ("Soft  Palate"), 
called  also  the  Velum  Pala'ti*  ("Veil, 
or  Curtain,  of  the  Palate").  The  soft, 
movable  septum,  or  fleshy  membrane, 
attached  to  tha  posterior  part  of  the 
palate,  an  I  situated  between  the  mjuth 
and  the  pharynx. 

Pa'le-a.*  [From  Pa'les,  the  goddess 
of  pasturage.]  Chaff;  one  of  the  inner 
bracts  or  glumes  of  grasses,  or  one  of 
the  bracts  on  the  receptacle  of  CompoHitse. 

Pa-le-ii'ceous.  [Palea'ceus;  from 
pa' lea,  "  chaff."]  Chaffy;  of  the  nature 
or  appearance  of  chaff. 

Pale-ar.*  [From  pa' lea,  "chaff," 
also  the  "  wattles"  of  a  fowl.]  The  dew- 
lap of  oxen  :  named  on  account  of  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  wattles  of 
a  fowl.     See  next  article. 

Pa'lear  Lax'um.*  [From  lax'us, 
"loose."]  The  dewlap  (which  is  so  named 
because  when  the  animal  grazes  it  laps 
the  dew),  more  especially  the  loose  por- 


tion of  it;  the  thick  membranous  fold 
which  hangs  from  the  throat  of  the 
ox. 

Pa'le-i-form.  [Paleifor'mis ;  from 
pa  lea,  "  chaff."]  Having  the  appear' 
ance  of  chaff. 

Pa-le-ol'o-gy-  [Palaeolo'gia;  from 
na\ai6g,  "ancient,"  and  Xoyoc,  a  '"dis- 
course."] A  discourse  on  antiquities,  or 
the  science  of  antiquities. 

Pa-le-ou-to-grapti'i-cal.  [Palse- 
ontograph'icus.]  Belonging  to  palae- 
ontography. 

Pa-le-on-togr'ra-phy.  [Palseonto- 
g-ra'phia;  from  na\ai6$,  "ancient," 
ojtol,  "beings,"  and  ypicfxo,  to  "write."] 
A  description  or  history  of  organized 
beings,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  alone 
are  extant. 

Pa-le-ou-to-log'i-cal.  [Palseonto- 
logr'iciis.]     Belonging  to  paleontology. 

Pa-le-on-tol'o-gy.  [Palseoutolo'- 
gla;  from  naXaio;,  "ancient,"  fora, 
u  beings,"  and  A6yo$,  a  "  discourse."] 
The,science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic 
remains. 

Pa-le-o-phy-tol'o-g-jr.  [Palaeophy- 
tolo'gia;  from  Tra\a.i6$,  "ancient,"  (pvros, 
a  "  plant,"  and  Aoyoj,  a  "  discourse."] 
The  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains 
of  plants. 

Pa-le-o-zo'ic.  [Palseozo'icus;  from 
naXatog,  "ancient,"  and  ^doj,  an  "ani- 
mal."] Belonging  to  fossil  animals. 
Applied  to  the  fossiliferous  strata  of 
earlier  date  than  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem and  the  mountain  limestone. 

Pa-le-o-zo-ol'o-g"y.  [Palaeozoolo'- 
gia ;  from  naXaidg,  "  ancient,"  and  zoolo'- 
(jia,  the  "science  of  animals."]  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals. 

Pal'imp-sest.  [Palimpses'tus; 
from  TToXiv,  "again,"  and  ^ioj,  to  "rub," 
to  "erase."]  The  name  given  to  parch- 
ment from  which  one  writing  was  erased 
to  make  room  for  another.  Palimpsests 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
mentions  them  in  one  of  his  letters. 

Pal-la'dl-um.*  [From  Pal'las,  PaV- 
lad'i8,  the  name  of  a  planet:  see  Tel- 
lurium.] A  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
hard  metal,  found  associated  with  plati- 
num, which  it  resembles  in  color  and 
lustre.     Its  specific  aravity  is  about  11.8. 

Pal'li-ate.  [From  pal'lio,  pallia'- 
tum,  to  "hide,"  or  "cloak"  (from  pal' I  turn, 
a  "cloak").]  Originally,  to  "cloak,"  or 
"hide,"  as  a  fault:  hence,  to  soften,  or 
mitigate.     See  next  article. 

Pal  li-a-tlve.    [Pallia ti'vus:  from 
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the  same.]  Believing,  but  not  radically 
curative:  assuaging;  mitigating. 

Pal-li-di-flo'rus. ;  [From  pal'lidus, 
"pale.'  nud  jlos,  a  ''flower."]  Having 
flowers  of  a  pale  tint. 

Pallor.*  [From  pal'leo,  to  "be 
pale."]     Paleness;  loss  of  color. 

Palm  Oil.  [O  leuiii  Pal' ma?.]  The 
product  of  a  species  of  palm-tree,  called 
El'ii*  Guii\een>>i8. 

Pal'ma,*  gen.  Pal'ma?.  [Gr.  7raAa/^.] 
The  palm  of  the  hand  ;  likewise,  the  hand 
itself.    (See  Thenar.)    Also,  a  palm-tree. 

Pal'ma  Chris  ti.i:  A  name  for  the 
}{!(;' inns  commit' nis,  or  castor-oil  plant. 

Palmaceav*  pal-ma' she-e  [from 
Pal'ma,  a  ''palm-tree"],  or  Pal'ma?.** 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  trees  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  which  impart  a 
peculiar  character  of  grandeur  to  tropi- 
cal landscapes.  They  are  found  mostly 
between  35°  South  and  40°  North  lati- 
tude. Among  the  products  of  this  order 
are  palm  wine,  palm  oil,  sugar,  sago, 
dates,  cocoanuts,  timber,  thread,  and  the 
intoxicating  betel-nut.  According  to 
Humboldt,  it  also  produces  flour  and  salt. 
It  includes  the  Phamijc  (Date  Palm), 
Elais,  Cocas,  and  other  kinds  of  palm. 

Pal-ma'ceous.  [Palma'ceus ;  from 
Pal' ma,  the  "  palm-tree."]  Resembling 
the  palm-tree. 

Pal'ma?,*  the  plural  of  Pal'ma,  form- 
ing the  Ju&sieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Palmace^e. 

Palmar.  [Lat.  Palma'ris,  from 
pal' ma,  "palm;"  Fr.  Palmaire, paTmeu'.] 
Belonging  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Pal'mar  Arch.  Applied  to  each  of 
two  arches  formed  by  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  the  deep,  formed  by 
the  ra-dial  artery;  and  the  superficial,  by 
the  ulnar  artery. 

Pal-ma'ris  Bre'vis.*  ("  Short  Pal- 
mar [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
the  palmar  aponeurosis,  and  inserted  into 
the  integuments  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  is  sometimes  called  palmar  is  cutaneus, 
or  "cutaneous  paknar  [muscle]." 

Palma'ris  L*on'g*us.*  ("Long  Pal- 
mar [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  and 
spread  out  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis, 
which  is  finally  attached  to  the  roots  of 
all  the  fingers.  It  is  a  flexor  of  the 
wrist. 

Palma'ris  Mag'nus.*  ("  Large 
Palmar  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
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humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second 
metacarpal  bone.  It  bends  the  hand 
and  forearm. 

Palmate.  [Palma'tus;  from  paV- 
ma,  the  "  hand.'*]  Shaped  like  a  hand; 
resembling  a  hand  with  the  fingers 
spread.  A  palmate  leaf  is  lobed  or  di- 
vided so  that  the  sinuses  all  point  to  the 
apex  of  the  petiole,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
maple. 

Palmate.  [Pal'mas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  palmic  acid  with  a  base. 

Pal'mate-ly  Com  pound.  The 
same  as  Digitate. 

Pal'mately-Lobed.  [Palmati-lo- 
ba'tus :  from palma'tu*,"  palmate/'  and 
luba'tus," lobed."]  Applied  to  palmately- 
veined  leaves  which  are  lobate. 

Pal'mately-Part'ed.  [Palmati- 
parti'tus;  from  palma'tus,  ''palmate," 
and  parti' tns,  "parted."]  Parted  as 
palmately-veined  leaves  the  sinuses  of 
which  reach  almost  to  the  base. 

Pal  mately- Veined.  The  same  as 
Radiated-Vejxed,  which  see. 

Pal-mat  I-fid.  [Palmatif  idus ; 
from  palma'tus,  "palmate,"  and  fin' do,  to 
"  cleave."]  Palmately-cleft.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Pal-mat-i-flo'rus.*  [From  palma'- 
tus, "palmate,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flower."] 
Applied  to  heads  composed  of  flowers 
with  palmated  corols. 

Pal-ma-ti-fo'li-ous.  [Palmatifo'- 
lius;  from  pjalma'tus,  "palmate,"  and 
fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  palmated 
leaves. 

Pal-mat  'I-form.  [Palmatiibr'- 
mis;  from palma' tus,  "palmate."]  Hav- 
ing the  form  (or  resemblance)  of  some- 
thing palmate;  somewhat  palmate. 

Pal-mat'i-sect.  [Palmatisec'tus; 
from  palma'tus,  "palmate,"  and  sec'tus, 
"cut."]  Palmately-divided.  Applied  to 
a  palmately-veined  leaf  when  the  in- 
cisions reach  to  the  base. 

Palmatus.     See  Palmate. 

Pal-aiiic'o-lus.*  [From  jjal'ma,  the 
"palm-tree,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."] 
Growing  on  the  palm-tree.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Pal-mif  er-ous.  [Palmif'erus; 
from  pal'ma,  a  "palm-tree,"  and  J'e'ro, 
to  "  bear."]     Bearing  palms. 

Pal-mi-fo'll-us.*  The  same  as  Pal- 
MATi  folio  us,  which  see. 

Pal-mi-for'mis.*  The  same  as  Pa l- 
matiformis,  which  see. 

Pal-ml-ner'vis.*  [From  pal'ma,  a 
"palm,"  or  "hand,"  and  ner'vus,  a 
"  nerve."]      A    term   sometimes    applied 
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to  radiated-veined  leaves :  palniiner'- 
vate. 

Pal'mi-ped.  [Pal'mines,  jt'edis; 
from  pal' ma,  a  "  palm,"  or  ''hand/'  and 
pes,  a  "foot."]  Having  palmated  feet; 
web-footed. 

Pal-mip'e-des.*  [The  plural  of 
Pal' in  pes,  which  see.]  A  name  for  an 
order  of  birds;  also  called  Natatores. 

Pal'mu-la.:i:  [Diminutive  of pal' ma y 
a  "palm."]  Literally,  "a  little  hand," 
or  "little  palm."  Applied  to  the  flat 
broad  end  of  a  rib,  like  the  leaf  of  a  palm : 
pal'mule.     Also,  the  Dactyl  us,  or  date. 

Pal-mu-la'tus.*  [From  pal'mula.] 
Having  palmules. 

PalodcVaca,pa'lodava'ka.  ("  Cow- 
tree.")  The  Spanish  name  cf  the  Galac- 
toden'dron  U'tile,  a  tree  which  produces 
an  agreeable  and  nutritious  milky  sap, 
called  vegetable  milk.  It  is  a  native  of 
Venezuela. 

Pal-pa 'lis,-  Pal-pa'tus.*  [From 
pal' pus,  a  "feeler."]  Having  palpi: 
pal'pal:  pal'pate. 

Pal-pa' tion.  [Palpa'tio,  o'msy 
from  pal'po,  palpa'tum,  to  "handle 
gently,"  to  "feel."]  Examination  by 
the  hand,  or  touch.     See  Exploration. 

Pal'pe-bray-  plural  Pal'pe-brse. 
(Fr.  Paupiere,  povpe-eR\)      The  eyelid. 

Pal'pe-brse,*  gen.  Pal-pe-bra'rum, 
the  plural  of  Palpebra,  which  see. 

Pal'pe-bral.  [Palpebra'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  eyelid. 

Pal'pe-brate.  [Palpebra'tus ;  from 
pal'pebra,  the  "  eyelid."]  Having  pal- 
pebrse. 

Pal'pi,*  gen.  Pal-po'rum,  the  plural 
of  Palpus,  which  see. 

Pal-pif 'er-oras.  [Palpif  erus ;  from 
pal' pits,  a  "feeler,"  and/e'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  having  palpi. 

PaS'pI-foroB.  [Palpifor'mis ;  from 
pal' pus,  a  "feeler."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  palpus. 

Pal-pig'er-us.*  [From  pal'pus,  a 
"feeler,"  and  ge'ro,  to  "bear."]  The 
same  as  Palpiferous,  which  see. 

Pal-pi-4a'tion.  [Palpita'tio, o'nis; 
from  pal'pito,  palpita'tum,  to  "throb."] 
Convulsive  motion  of  a  part.  Applied 
especially  to  the  rapid  action  of  the 
heart.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PaVpus,*  plural  Pal'pi.  [From 
pal'po,  to  "  feel,"  or  "  touch."]  A  feeler. 
Applied  to  the  articulated  filaments  at- 
..ached  to  the  jaws  or  lower  lip  of  certain 
Crustacese,  Arachnid cs,  and  Insect a%  ap- 
parently   employed    by    the    animal    in 


recognizing  its  food.  The  palpus  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  antenna^ 
also  termed  a  feeler.     See  Antenna. 

Palsy.     See  Paralysis. 

Pa-lu-dic'©-lus.i:  [From  pa' lug, 
palu'dis,  a  "marsh,"  or  "stagnant  wa- 
ter," and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit.'"]  Growing 
or  living  on  the  margins  of  ponds  in 
marshy  grounds. 

Pa-lu'dose.  [Paludo'sus;  from 
pa' lus,  a  "  marsh,"  or  "  stagnant  water."] 
Marshy,  or  fenny;  growing  or  living  in 
marshes. 

Pa-lus'trine.  [From  the  same.]  The 
same  as  Paludose,  which  see. 

Paan-pin'I-form.  [Pampinifcr'- 
mis;  from  pam'pinus,  a  "tender  shoot," 
or  "tendril  of  a  vine."]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a  tendril. 

Pan-a-ce'a.*  [Gr.  -navaKtia  ;  from  tcij, 
"all,"  and  aKzoyiat,  to  "cure."]  A  pre- 
tended remedy  for  every  disease. 

Panacea  l<apsorum.  See  Arnica 
Montana. 

Pa-na'«lo,  or  Pa-na'cEa.  [From  pa'- 
nis,  "bread."]  Bread  boiled  in  water  to 
a  pulpy  consistence. 

Pa'nax.-  Ginseng.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Pa'nax  quinquefo'lium.  It  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  is  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  supposed  power  of  in- 
creasing virility. 

Pan'cre-as,  aft*.*  [From  -nag,  -navrog, 
"all,"  and  Kpiag,  "flesh."]  A  leng,  flat, 
glandular  viscus  in  the  epigastric  region, 
somewhat  resembling  a  dog's  tongue. 
The  sweet-bread  in  the  lower  animals. 

Pan-cre-a-tal'gl-a.*  [From  -ndy- 
tcptag,  the  "pancreas,"  and  aXyog,  "pain."] 
Pain  in  the  pancreas:  pan'creatalgy. 

Pan-cre-at'ic.  [Pancreat'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreat'ic  Duct.  The  duct  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  numerous  excretory 
ducts  proceeding  from  the  lobules  of  the 
pancreas. 

Pancreat'ic  Juice.  The  peculiar 
fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas. 

Pan-cre-a-ti'tis,  idis*  [From pan'- 
creas.]     Inflammation  cf  the  pancreas. 

Pan-cre-a-ton'cus.*  [From itdyKpcag, 
and  dyxog,  a  "tumor."]  A  hard  tumor 
of  the  pancreas. 

Pantlanaceav*  pan-da-na'ehe-e. 
[From  Pan' danus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  tropical  regions.  It  in- 
cludes the  Carludovi'ca,  from  the  leaves 
of  which  Panama  hats  are  made. 

Pan-de'ml-a.*       [From   nag,   "all," 
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ami  6\ao;,  the  '•people."]  A  disease 
which  affects  the  people  of  a  country 
generally.     See  Epidemic. 

Pau-<lt*in  ic.  [IPsiaiilein'ictis;  from 
the   same.]      The  same  M  EPIDEMIC. 

Pan-uic-u-la  tion.  [l*nai<Uecila'- 
tio,  9>'M8  ;  from  pan  die' n/hr,  pamiieida'- 
Ui9t  to  '-Wretch,''  to  "yawn,"]  The  act 
of  yawning  or  gaping. 

Pan-uu ri-l'orm.  [Pandurifor'- 
ibils:  from  pa i*l n' i  v,  a  "  musical  instru- 
ment." a  "  violin"?]  Resembling  a  vio- 
lin:   fiddle  shaped. 

Pangiacese, ;:  pan-je-a'she-e".  [From 
Panyiitm,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  India.  They  are 
all  poisonous. 

Pan  i«cle.  [Panic'nla:  diminutive 
of  pa'awt,  the  "woof  wound  on  the 
quill  in  the  shuttle."]  A  f  >rin  of  inflo- 
rescence ;  a  raceme  the  branches  of  which 
bear  each  more  than  one  flower. 

Pa-iiic'n-late.  [Panicula'tus.] 
Having  panicles. 

Pan-ic-u-ll-ibr'mis,::  [From  pa- 
nic'Ufa,  a  "panicle."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  panicle. 

Pa'nis.  ••  (Ft.  Puin,  paof.)  A  Latin 
term  signifying  "bread/'  It  occurs  in 
the  following  phrases: — Pa'nis  tritie'eus, 
"  wheaten  bread  ;"  mi' ea  pa'nis,  a  "crumb 
of  bread ;"  pa'nistos'tus, "  toasted  bread/' 
for  making  toast-water ;  pa'nis  furfura'- 
ceus,  "bran-bread;"  pa'nis  biscoc'tus 
(i.e.  "twice-baked"),  "biscuit;"  pa'nis 
nau'tict'.s,  "sea  bread  or  biscuit." 

Pan-nic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
poit'ttM*,  "cloth."]  A  pan'nicule.  Ori- 
ginally, a  "small  cloth,"  or  "piece  of 
cioth."  Usually  applied  to  a  membrane 
or  covering;  but  sometimes  to  a  disease 
of  the  eye.     See  P ANNUS. 

Paniiic  ulus  Ad-i-po'sus.*  Adi- 
pose membrane. 

Pannie'ulus  Cor 'das.*  ("  Covering 
of  the  Heart.")     See  Pericardium. 

Pan'ni-form.  [Pannifor'mis; 

from  pan'nus,  "cloth."]  Applied  to 
parts  of  a  spongy,  thick  substance,  as 
certain  lichens. 

Pan'nus,*  or  Pan'num.*  [From 
TTKo;,  a  "web  of  cloth."]  Literally,  a 
"  cloth,"  or  "  rag."  Sometimes  applied  to 
an  irregular  mark  on  the  skin;  also  to 
a  thick  membranous  excrescence,  stretch- 
ing over  the  cornea.  A  tent  fop  a  wound, 
or  soft  rag  for  covering  a  wound. 

Pan'nus  Ves- S - ca -  to 'ri- us.* 
("Blistering  Cloth.")  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting powder  of  canthar'.des  in  sul- 
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!  phuric  ether,  evaporating,  and  spreading 
I  the  oily  mass  which  remains,  melted 
I  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  on  cloth 
i  prepared  with  waxed  planter. 

Pan-ta-nior'pSii-a.-  [From  nag, 
|  nayro;,  "all,"  and  dpoptpia,  "  shapeless- 
i  ness."]     Complete  deformity. 

Pan-fia-mor  phi-ens.  Belonging 
i  to  pantamorphia  :   pantamorphic. 

Pau-ta-iien-^e-plia'll-a.*  [From 
I  7nif,  "all,"  and  anencepha'lia,  a  "defi- 
I  ciency  of  brain."]  Total  absence  of 
I  brain  in  a  monster-foetus. 

Pan-ta-tro'poi-a,*  [From    xti;, 

"all,"    and    d-^^a,   "want   of  nourish- 
ment."]    Complete  innutrition. 

Pan-tat'ro-phus.*  [From    nag, 

"all,"   and    arpoto;,   "without    nourish- 
ment."]    Totally  without  nutrition. 

Pan-zo-o  ti-a.*  [From  vdg,  "all," 
and  ^uas,  an  "animal."]  See  Epizooty. 
Pa-pa'ver, eris*  (Fr. Pavot, pa'vo'.) 
The  Poppy.  A  Linnajan  genus  of  the 
class  Pvlyandria,  natural  order  Papa- 
veraeex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  for  the  capsules  of  the  Papaver  som- 
|  niferum. 

Papa'ver  Al'bam.$  Another  name 
for  the  Papaver  samniferum. 

Papa'ver  Er-rat'I-cum.*  Another 
I  name  for  the  Papaver  rhoeas. 

Papa'ver  Ilhce'as.  The  red  corn 
j  P°PPV*  The  juice  possesses  narcotic  pro- 
I  perties ;  but  it  is  little  used  as  a  medicine. 
Papa'ver  Som-nif'er-um.*  The 
1  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
!  tained. 

Papaveracea?,*  pa-pav-e-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(herbs  or  shrubs),  nearly  two-thirds  of 
which  are  natives  of  Europe.  They  are 
generally  narcotic.  The  order  includes 
the  Papa'ver  (Poppy),  Aryemo'ne,  and 
Sangtiina'ria  (Blood-root).  Opium  is 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papa'ver 
somni/'ennn. 

Pa-pav-e-ra'ceous.  [Papavera'- 
ceus :  from  papa'ver,  a  "  poppy."]  Re- 
sembling the  poppy.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  plants.     See  PapaveracevB. 

Pa-pav'e-rate.  [Papav'eras,a7/*.] 
A  combination  of  papaveric  acid  with  a 
base.     The  same  as  Mecoxate. 

Pa-pav'er-in.  [Papaveri'na ; 

from  papa'ver,  a  "  poppy."]     A  new  base 
discovered  in  opium. 

Pa-paw'.  The  Car'  tea  Papa'ya,  a  tree 
w  th  a  milky  juice,  containing  fibrin  in 
such  abundance  that  the  juice  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  animal  mat- 
ter.— (Hoblvn.)     The  juice  and  seed  are 
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considered  to  possess  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties. 

Papayaceae,*  pa-pa-ya'she-e.  A  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions. It  includes  the  Car'ica  Papa' 'y a 
(Papaw),  the  fruit  of  which  is  eatable 
when  cooked,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

Pa-pil-5-o-na'ceous.  [Papilio- 
na'ceus ;  from  papii'  io,  a  "  butterfly."] 
Resembling  a  butterfly,  as  the  flowers 
of  leguminous  plants.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  polypetalous  corolla  with  five  dis- 
similar petals,  as  in  the  pea. 

Pa-pil  lay*  plural  Pa-pil'lae.  [From 
pap'ula,  a  "pimple."]  Originally,  a 
"pimple."  Usually  applied  to  the  minute 
eminences  on  various  surfaces  of  the 
body,  consisting  of  the  terminations  of 
nerves  with  their  accompanying  vessels, 
as  the  papilla?  of  the  tongue. 

Pa-pil'lae,*  gen.  Pap-il-la'rnm, 
the  plural  of  Papilla,  which  see. 

Papilla?  €i  r-cum- val-la '  te«*  Situ- 
ated on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  near 
its  root,  and  forming  a  row  on  each  side 
which  meets  its  fellow  at  the  middle 
line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter 
A.  They  resemble  cones  attached  by 
the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup- shaped 
depression,  and  are  hence  named  calyci- 
formes.  This  cup-shaped  cavit3r  forms 
a  kind  of  fossa  around  the  papillae,  and 
hence  they  are  called  circumvallatse  (i.e. 
"fortified  around"). 

Papillae  Med-ul-la'res.*  ("Me- 
dullary Papillae.")  Small  eminences  on 
the  Medulla  oblongata. 

Papillae  Re'iiis.*  ("  Papillae  of  the 
Kidney.")  Applied  to  the  apices  of  the 
Tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney,  arranged 
into  eight  or  ten  conical  fasciculi;  called 
also  papillary  caruncles. 

Pap'il-la-ry.  [Papilla'ris ;  from 
papil'la.]     Belonging  to  the  nipple. 

Papillary  Ca-run'eles.  A  name 
for  the  Papilla  reuis. 

Papll-late.  [Papilla'tus ;  from 
papil'la.]  In  Botany  bearing  small, 
soft  projections. 

Pap-il-lif er-ous.  [Papilliferum; 
from  papil'la,  and  fc'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  pap i Use. 

Pa-pi  lli-iorm.  [Paps  Hi  for  in  as; 
from  papil'la.]      Resembling  a  papilla. 

Pap-il-Io'ma,*  plural  Pap-ii-lom'- 
a-ta.  [From  the  same.]  The  name  of 
a  tumor  arising  on  the  skin,  or  surface 
of  the  body,  from  a  morbid  transforma- 
tion of  the  papillse.  The  wart  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind. 
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Pap-il-lose'.  [PapiBlo'sus;  from 
the  same.]     The  same  us  Papillate. 

Pap-pitf'er-ns.*  [From  pap'pm, 
"down,"  and /eVo,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing down,  wool,  or  hair:  pappif'erous. 

Pap-pa-ior  mis.*  [From  pap'pus. 
"down."]  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
tuft  of  wool  or  small  feather. 

Pap-pose'.  [Pappo'sus ;  from  the 
same.]     Having  a  pappus;  dewny. 

Pappus.*  [Gr.  nan-nos,  "down  of 
thistles,"  etc.]  The  first  downy  beard 
on  the  cheek  or  chin.  Also,  a  tuft  of  hairs 
attached  to  the  seed  of  certain  plants. 

Pap  u-la,*  plural  Pap'u-lac.  [Di- 
minutive of  pa' pa,  a  "  teat."]  A  pimple ; 
a  round  protuberance,  soft  and  full  of  an 
aqueous  fluid,  formed  by  a  little  pocket 
of  the  epidermis.  A  small,  acuminated, 
inflamed  elevation  of  the  skin;  a  wheal. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order  of 
Wiilan's  arrangement  of  skin-diseases. 

Pap-u-lif'er-ous.  [Papulif'erus ; 
from  pap'ula,  a  "pimple,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear/*]     Bearing  or  having  papulae. 

Pap'u-lous.  [Papulo'sus ;  from 
pap'ula,  a  "pimple."]  Pertaining  to 
pimples;  covered  with  pimples. 

Pap-y-ra'ceous.  [Papyra'ceus; 
from  Papy'rus,  an  Egyptian  plant;  also, 
"paper."]  Resembling    papyrus    or 

paper;  having  some  analogy  to  paper  in 
thickness  and  consistence.  Applied  to 
many  shells. 

Pa-py'ri,*  the  plural  of  Patyrus. 
The  name  given  to  the  written  scrolls 
made  of  the  papyrus,  found  in  Egypt, 
Herculaneum,  etc. 

Pa-py'rus,*  plural  Pa-py'ri.  The 
Cype'rus     Papy'rus.  A     eyperaceous 

plant,  whose  s«-ft,  cellular  flower-stem  af- 
forded the  most  ancient  material  of  which 
paper  was  made.  It  was  abundant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.     See  Papyri. 

Par  Nervorum.-^'  Pair  of  Nerves.") 
See  Paria  Nervorum. 

Par  Noiiiim.'  ("Ninth  Pair.")  An 
encephalic  nerve  which  sends  filaments 
to  the  pharynx  and  portions  of  the  neck, 
but  especially  to  the  tongue,  whence  it 
has  been  vaiiously  termed  the  lingua/, 
gustatory,  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Par  Ociavum.  See  Pneumogas- 
tric. 

Par  Primum.  See  Olfactory 
Nerves. 

Par  Quartum.     See  Pathetic. 

Par  Quintum.     See  Trigemini. 

Par  Secundum.    See  Optic  Nerve. 

Par  Septimum.  See  Seventh 
Pair. 
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Par  Sextum.     See  Sixth  Pair. 

Par  Tertium.  Sec  Motores  Ocu- 
LOROK. 

Par  Va'g-um.-  (The  ''Wandering 
Pair.")  A  name  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerve-.     See  Pneumogastric. 

Pa  ra  (~apu).  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  ''from  or  by  the  side  of;" 
''near:"  "beyond."  When  combined 
with  other  words,  it  often  signifies 
"amiss,"  or  "wrong." 

Par-a-blas'ta.*  [From  Traps,  "be- 
side," "from  the  side  of."  and  (fXiarri,  an 
"offshoot"]  A  sucker  or  offshoot.  Also, 
disease  with  anatomical  conversion  or 
alteration  :  a  parablast. 

Par-a-blep'sis.;:  [From    tragi, 

"amiss,"  and  ffkzpis,  a  "looking," 
"vision."]      False  vision. 

Pa-rab'o-la.i;  [Gr.  napaSoXi);  from 
rapatdXka),  to  "throw  beside,"  to  '-'place 
side  by  side."]  One  of  the  conic  sections, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  cone 
with  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 
It  is  the  curve  which  would  be  described 
by  a  projectile  in  a  vacuum. 

Par-a-bys'ma,  utisJ*  [From  irapa- 
6vu,  to  "stuff."]      Turgescauce  of  a  part. 

Par-a-bys'ti-a.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  stuffing  in  or  insertion. 

Par-a-ceii-te'sis.i:  [From  r>apa<zjTku>, 
to  "pierce  at  the  side."]  The  operation 
of  tapping  the  thorax,  abdomen,  etc.,  to 
discharge  the  fluid,  as  in  hydrothorax, 
ascites,  empyema,  etc. 

Par-a-cu'sis.*  [From  irapa,  "amiss/' 
"wrong,"  and  dovu,  to  "hear."]  De- 
praved or  defective  hearing.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Djjssesthesise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Paracusis  I-mag'-i-na'ri-a.*  The 
hearing  of  imaginary  sounds,  not  exist- 
ing without,  but  excited  within  the  ear. 

Paracu'sis  Im-per-fee'ta.*  Deaf- 
ness, or  inability  to  hear  sounds  as  usual. 

Par-a-cy-e'sis.*  [From  -rrapi,  "be- 
yond," and  icviJig,  "  pregnancy."]  Preter- 
natural or  morbid  pregnancy. 

Par-a?s-tlie'si-a,*  or  Par-ses-tlie'- 
sLs.::"  [From  traps,  "amiss,"  "wrmg," 
and  ahlf]7Lq,  "sensation."]  Morbid  or 
depraved  sensation. 

Par'af-iin,  or  Par'af-flne.  [Par- 
afll  na;  from  pa' rum,  "little,"  and 
ajffVnis,  "related,"  or  "inclinedtounitc."] 
A  white,  crystalline  substance,  without 
taste  or  smell,  obtained  from  petroleum, 
wood-tar,  and  other  materials.  It  is 
solid  at  the  common  temperature-,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  resists 
the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  etc.  It  re- 
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ccives  its  name  from  its  little  affinity  for 
other  substances.  It  is  used  for  making 
candles,  and  lor  various  other  purposes 
for  which  wax  is  employed. 

Par-a-geu'sis,--  or  Par-a-gen'si-a.* 
[FromTra/ni,  u  amiss."  and  yevcj,  to"  taste."] 
Morbid  or  depraved  taste. 

Par-a-guay'  Tea.  The  product  of 
the  Plex  Paraguay  en' rig,  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  South  America.  The  leaves  have 
a  balsamic  odor  and  a  bitter  taste,  which 
is  disagreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
it.  They  are  said  to  contain  a  principle 
identical  with  thecaffein  of  coffee  and  tea. 

Par'al-lax.  [Parallax'is;  from 
rrapaWaj-is,  a  "change,"  a  "  difference."] 
Literally,  a  "  change."  A  change  of  place, 
or  of  aspect.  The  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  place 
of  a  celestial  body  and  its  true  place,  or 
that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  if  the 
observer  were  placed  at  the  centre  to 
which  the  motion  is  referred. — (Braxde.) 

Par'al-lel.  [Paralle'lus;  from 
irap'x,  "beside,"  and  aXA/jAwf,  "each 
other."]  Having  the  same  direction, 
and  equally  distant  from  each  other  in 
all  their  extent,  as  parallel  lines. 

Par-al-lel-i-ner'vis,*  or  Par-al- 
lel-I-iier'vi-us.*  [From  paralle'lus, 
"parallel,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."] 
Applied  to  leaves  of  which  the  nerves 
are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  all  endo- 
genous plants. 

Par-al-lel'o-§rram.  [Parallelo- 
gram'ma;  from  napaXXriXo;,  "equally 
distant,"  and  ypappn,  a  "line."]  Any 
quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite  sides 
are  parallel. 

Par 'allel- Veined.  [Parallelive- 
no'sus;  from  paralle'lus,  "parallel," 
and  ve'ua,  a  "vein."]  Applied  to  leaves 
which  are  marked  by  parallel  veins 
running  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Such 
leaves  are  characteristic  of  endogenous 
plants. 

Paralysed     See  Paralytic. 

Paralysie.     See  Paralysis. 

Pa-ral'y-sis.*  [From  napakvoj,  to 
"loosen,"  also,  to  "disable."]  (Fr.  Para- 
lytic, paYa'le'ze'.)  Palsy.  A  disease 
characterized  by  loss  or  great  diminution 
of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  affect- 
ing any  part  of  the  body.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Oomata,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology. 

Paral'ysis  Ag'I-tans.*  The  "sha- 
king palsy." 

Paral'ysis  Hem-i-ple&'I-ea.  • 

Palsy  of  one  half  or  side  of  the  body. 
See  Hemiplegia. 
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Paral'ysis  Par-a-pleg/I-ca.* 

Palsy  of  one  half  (usually  the  lower  part) 
of  the  body.     See  Paraplegia. 

Paralysis  Partia'lis  *  (par-she-a'- 
lis).  "Partial  Paralysis/'  Palsy  of 
some  particular  muscle  or  nerve. 

Paral'ysis  Ven-e-na'ta.*  Palsy 
from  the  effects  of  some  poison. 

Par-a-lyt'ic.  [Lat.  Paralyticus; 
Fr.  Paralyse,  paxra/levza',  or  Paralytique, 
pa'rale'tek'.]  Belonging  to  paralysis, 
or  affected  with  paralysis. 

Par-a-me'mi-a.*  [From    irapd, 

"amiss,"  and  frnvts,  the  "menses/']  Dis- 
ordered menstruation. 

Par-a-mor'pEii-a.*  [From  irapd, 
"amiss,"  and  poppi),  "form."]  Morbid 
structure.     Applied  to  organic  diseases. 

Par-a-me-phri'tis,  icfoV*  [From 
paran'ephrus.]  Inflammation  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules. 

Pa-ran'e-phpu§.!:  [From   irapd, 

"beside/"  and  i£(bpog,  the  "kidney."]  A 
name  for  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

Par-a-ptii-mo'sis.*  [From  irapd, 
"amiss,"  and  0r/xoco,  to  "bridle."]  A 
disorder  in  which  the  prepuce  is  con- 
stricted behind  the  glans  penis  and  can- 
not be  drawn  forward. 

Par-a-pfiii-Miot'I-cais.';:'  Belonging 
to  paraph  imosis. 

Par-a-pfiio'ni-a.*  [From    irapd, 

"amiss,"  or  "wrong,"  and  (pwfi,  the 
"voice."]  Change  or  alteration  of  the 
voice;  bad  voice.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dyscinesise  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Par-a-plec'ti-cus,*  or  Par-a-plec'- 
tus.*  [From  irapd,  "amiss/*  and  irXfjaato, 
to  "strike."]  Paraplectic;  stricken  on  one 
side;  paralyzed;  also,  frenzy-stricken. 

Par-a-ple'gi-a.*  [Gr.  irapa-Xriyta,  a 
"benumbing  of  parts;"  from  irapd, 
"amiss,"  "wrong,"  and  nX-faca),  to 
"strike."]  A  paralytic  stroke  affecting 
one-half  of  the  body,  either  the  upper  or 
lower,  usually  the  lower;  also  termed 
Pa  ra  lys  is  pa  raj)  leg  ica. 

Par-a-pleg'ic.  [Parapleg^icus.] 
Belonging  to  paraplegia. 

Par-a-popti'y-sis,*  plural  Par-a- 
popfo'y-ses.  [From  irapd,  "near,"  "be- 
side," and  dirofivod,  to  "be  arisen  from."] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of 
the  lower  transverse  process  of  a  ver- 
tebra. 

Pa-rap'sis.*  [From  irapd,  "amiss," 
or  "wrong,"  and  fiaptg,  "touch."]  A 
generic  term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the 
various  forms  of  morbid  or  defective 
sense  of  touch. 

Par-a-se-le'ni-a,*  or  Par-a-se-le'- 


ne.*  [From  irapd,  "beside,"  and  aeXrjvrj, 
the  "moon."]  Aluminous  phenomenon 
consisting  in  the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  images  of  the  moon. 

Par'a-site.  [Lat.  Parasi'ta;  Gr. 
irapdaiTog,  "one  who  lives  at  another's 
expense."]  Applied  to  a  vegetable,  or 
animal,  that  draws  its  sustenance  from 
others;  the  one  living  on  or  in  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  the  other  fixing  its 
roots  into  other  plants. 

Par-a-sit'I-cal.  [Parasiticus ; 

from  parasi'tus,  a  "sponger,"  or  "para- 
site."] (Fr.  Parasiiaire,  pa  ra^ze'teit'.) 
Belonging  to  a  parasite:  parasitic. 

Par-a-si'tws.*  [Gr.     irapdairo;,     a 

"sponger,"  or  "parasite."]  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (Parasi'ta)  to  an  order 
of  insects,  from  their  parasitical  habits. 

Par-a-spa'cli-a.*  [From7rapa,  "from 
the  side,"  and  cirdw,  to  "draw."]  An 
opening  of  the  urethra  upon  one  side  of 
the  penis. 

Pa-ras'ta-clus.*  [From  irapaardq,  a 
"  series  of  pillars."]  Applied  to  the  sterile 
filaments  between  petals  and  stamens. 

Par-as-ta-ti'tis.:;:  The  same  as 
Prostatitis,  which  see. 

Par-a-ste'm©M,  on/*.*  [From  irapd, 
"amiss,"  and  gtv.uojv,  a  "stamen."]  An 
altered  and  sterile  stamen. 

Par-a-sty'lims.*  [From  irapd,  "near," 
and  gtvXo;,  a  "pillar."]  Applied  to  parts 
of  the  flower  which  resemble  pistils 
but  do  not  fulfil  their  functions  :  a  par'- 
astyle. 

Par-a-sys'to-le.*  [From    irapd, 

"amiss,"  and  ovaroXij,  a  "contracting."] 
An  unusual  interval  between  the  pulsa- 
tions, or  between  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Par-at'o-mows.  [Parat'omus ; 
from  irapd,  "beside,"  and  rf/^co,  to  "cut."] 
Applied  to  the  cleavage  of  minerals  when 
the  planes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the 
fundamental  figure,  or  are  inclined  to  the 
axis. 

Pa-rec'ta-ma,  stfis.%  [From  irapac- 
reivoi,  to  "stretch  out."]  Excessive  ex- 
tension. 

Par-ec-tam'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
parectama :   parectamic. 

Pa-rec'ta-sis.;:  [From  the  same.] 
A  stretching  out;  extension. 

Par-e-gor'ic.  [Paregor'icus ;  from 
iraprjyopeco,  to  "encourage,"  to  "soothe," 
or  "assuage."]  Mitigating  or  assuaging 
pain. 

Pareg-or'ic  E-lix'ir.  The  Tinctura 
opii  camphorata.  Also  formerly  applied 
to  the  Tinctura  opii  ammoniata. 
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Pareira  (Sp.),  pa-rii'ra.,  or  Parei'ra 
Bra'va.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
the  root  of  Oissampelos  pareira, 

Pareira  Brava,  pa-rfi'rd  br5/va. 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  root  of  67s- 
§a in j>>  /-is  pareira. 

Par-en-ceph-a-li'tis,  \>lis*  [From 
parencepk'alu,  the  "  cerebellum.'']  In- 
flammation of  the  cerebellum. 

Pa-ren'ehy-ma,  a>*V;i:'  [From  nap- 
tyxi'ji,  to  " pour  in  beside."]  Originally 
applied  to  the  mass  of  tissue  lying  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  any  organ  or  part. 
This  mass  was  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  an  effusion  of  blood  or  other  fluid. 
Now  applied  to  the  connecting  tissue  of 
the  viscera,  considered  as  distinct  from 
the  vessels,  ducts,  nerves,  etc.  In  Botany 
it  denotes  soft,  cellular  tissue,  such  as 
that  which  forms  the  green  pulp  of  leaves, 
and  the  outer  bark  of  stems. 

Pa-ren-ehy-mat'ic.  [Parencny- 
mat'ieus.]     Belonging  to  parenchyma. 

Par-cii-enyni-a-ti'tis,  idis.*  [From 
paren'ehy  na.]  Inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma. 

Par-eii-cliym'a-t©MS.  [Paren- 

chym'atus,  or  Parenchymato'sus ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  parts  or 
organs  formed  of  parenchyma. 

Pa-ren-ehym-ep-a-ti'tis,  Id  is* 
[From  puren'cfiyma,  and  hepati'tis,  "  in- 
flammation of  the  liver."]  Parenchym- 
atous inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Par-ep-I-thym'I-a.*  [From  rcapd, 
"amiss,"  and  iinQonia,  a  "  longing."] 
Morbidly  changed  or  depraved  desires. 

Par'e-sis.*  [From -napinyn, to  "relax."] 
The  paralysis  of  a  part  from  debility. 

Pa-ret'ic.     Belonging  to  paresis. 

Par-he '11-on.*  [From  -napa,  "  near," 
and  /' \iog,  the  "  sun."]  A  mock-sun.  A 
meteor  consisting  in  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  one  or  more  faint  images 
of  the  sun.  They  are  often  tinted  with 
prismatic  colors. 

Parl-a  Ner-vo'rum.*  ("Pairs  of 
Nerves.")  An  appellation  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  cranial  or  encephalic  nerves, 
of  which  there  are  reckoned  nine  pairs 
according  to  some  anatomists,  and  twelve 
pairs  according  to  others.  The  first  pair 
is  the  olfactory,  the  second  the  optic,  the 
third  the  oculo-motor,  and  so  on.  The 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  by 
some  writers  reckoned  as  the  eighth  pair; 
so  the  two  portions  of  the  pneumogastric, 
or  eighth  pair  (proper),  are  considered  as 
two  pairs.  In  like  manner,  the  accessory 
nerve  of  Willis,  usually  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  eighth  pair,  is  counted 
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as  the  eleventh;  while  the  ninth  pail 
(proper)  becomes  the  twelfth. 

Pa'ri-e&,*  plural  Pa-ri  e-te&.  The 
sides  or  walls  of  any  cavity  or  organ  are 
termed  its  parietes. 

Pa-ri'e-tal.  [Parieta'lis ;  from 
pa'ries,  a  ''wall."]  Belonging  to  the 
parietes  or  walls  of  any  cavity,  organ, 
etc. 

Pari'etal  Bones.  [Os'sa  Parie- 
ta'lia.]  The  two  quadrangular  bones 
forming  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
cranium. 

Pa-ri'e-tes,*  gen.  Pa-ri'e-tum,  the 
plural  of  Paries,  which  see. 

Par-i-pen'nate,  or  Par-i-pin  'nate. 
[Paripenna'tus;  from  pap,  "equal," 
and  pjen'na,  a  "feather,"  or  "quill."] 
Applied  to  a  pennate  leaf  which  has  an 
even  number  of  leaflets,  and  has  none 
on  the  very  apex  of  the  petiole. 

Paripinnate.     See  Paripennate. 

Par-isth-mi'tis.*  [From    napa, 

"near,"  and  iaOpog,  the  "fauces."]  In- 
flammation about  the  throat.  The  squin- 
cy,  or  squinancy,  of  the  old  writers,  and 
the  quinsy,  cynanche,  or  angina,  of  the 
moderns. 

Par-oc-cip'I-tal.  [Paroecipita'- 
lis;  from  napa,  "by  the  side  of,"  or 
"near,"  and  occipita'le  os,  the  "occipital 
bone."]  Proposed  by  Owen  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  occipital  segment  of  the 
cranium,  below  the  supraoccipital. 

Par-o-dyii'i-a.*  {Yroxmrapl,  <•  amiss," 
or  "  wrong,"  and  odvvn,  "  pain."]  Morbid 
labor.  The  name  of  a  genus  in  Good's 
Nosology. 

Pa-rom'pha-lo-cele.*  [From  napd, 
"near,"  ou-paXos,  the  "navel,"  and  Kr)\rj,  a 
"tumor."]     Hernia  near  the  navel. 

Par-o-nlr'i-a.*  [From  napj,  "  amiss," 
and  dveipo;,  a  "dream."]  A  generic  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  morbid  dreams, 
including  somnambulism,  nocturnal  pol- 
lution, etc. 

Par-o-nyen'i-a.*  [From     napa, 

"near,"  and  pw£,  the  "nail."]  (Fr. 
Onglade,  6N^gl&d'.)  A  collection  of  pus, 
or  an  abscess,  in  the  fingers;  the  disease 
termed  whitlow.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  tumor  situated  near  or  under 
the  nail. 

Par-o-ny«h'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
paronychia. 

Pa-rop 'sis/S- 
and Sup  is  f  "vision."]     A  generic  term  ap- 
plied  by  Dr.  Good  to  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  vision;  false-seeing. 

Par-os'mis.*  [From  napa,  "amiss," 
or  "wrong,"  and  6ayS],  "smell."]    Morbid 
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or  depraved  smell.  The  name  of  a  genus 
in  Good's  Nosology. 

Pa-ros'ti-a.*  [From  -napa,  "amiss," 
or  "  wrong,"  and  oarmv,  a  "bone."]  De- 
fective ossification. 

Parotia,*  pa-ro'she-a.  [From  paro'- 
tits,  the  "parotid  gland."]  The  same  as 
Parotitis,  which  see. 

Pa-rot'id.  [Parotide'us,  or  Pa- 
rotidaVus;  from  irapd,  "near,"  and  ovg, 
dr(%,  the  "ear."]  Situated  near  the  ear. 
Applied  to  a  gland. 

Parot'id  Duct.  [Ductus  Paro- 
tide'us.]    See  Parotid  Gland. 

Parot'id  Gland.  [Glan'dula  Pa- 
rotide'a  (or  Parotid»'a),  or  Paro- 
tis.]  The  large,  conglomerate,  salivary 
gland  under  the  ear.  Its  secretions  are 
discharged  through  the  parotid  duct  into 
the  mouth,  opposite  the  second  superior 
molar  tooth. 

Parotide.     See  Parotis. 

Parotidean  Plexus.     See  Pes  An- 

SERINUS. 

Par-ot-i-don'cus."*  [From  irapcorig, 
the  "parotid  gland,"  and  oyKO;,  a  "tu- 
mor."] Tumor  or  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland,  commonly  termed  the  mumps. 
See  Parotitis. 

Par-ot-I-do-scir'rhus.*  [From 

irapcorig,  the  "parotid  gland,"  and  mtifpos, 
an  "induration."]  Scirrhous  hardening 
of  one  or  both  parotid  glands. 

Pa-ro'tis,  idis*  [From  napd,  "near," 
and  ov;,  6r6g,  the  "ear."]  (Fr.  Parotide, 
pa'ro'ted'.)  The  parotid  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear. 

Par-o-ti'tis,  Idis.®  [From  par of tis, 
the  "parotid  gland."]  Inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland,  popularly  termed  the 
mumps;  also  called  Cy nan' che parotide' a. 

Par'ox-ysm.  [Paroxys'mus ; 

from  7rafo£vi/bJ,  to  "  aggravate."]  An  evi- 
dent increase  of  symptoms,  which  after 
a  certain  time  decline;  a  periodical  fit 
or  attack. 

Part.  alF.  =  Par' tern  affec'tam*  "  The 
part  affected." 

Part,  dolent.  =  Par' tern  dolen'tem.% 
"The  part  in  pain." 

Par-the-no-gen'e-sis.-  [From-nap- 
Qzvoi,  a  "  virgin,"  and  yhto,  to  "  be  born."] 
The  successive  production  of  procreating 
individuals  from  a  single  ovum.  In 
Botany,  the  formation  of  a  perfect  seed 
without  the  agency  of  pollen. 

Par'tial  Pe'tl-ole.  The  stalk  of  a 
leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

Par'tial  Um'hel.  A  part  of  a  com- 
pound umbel;  an  umbellet. 

Par'tl-cle.  [Partic'ula ;  diniinu- 
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tive  of  pars,  a  "part."]  An  atom;  a 
corpuscle:  the  minutest  part  into  which 
a  body  can  be  mechanically  divided. 

Par'tite.  [From  par'tio,  parti'tum, 
to  "part,"  or  "divide."]  Parted,  or 
divided,  as  leaves  the  incisions  oj 
sinuses  of  which  reach  almost  to  the 
midrib. 

Par-tu'ri-ent.  [Partu'riens, 

en'tis;  from  ]Hirtu'rio,  to  "  trava  1,"  to 
" bring  forth."]  Bringing  forth;  child- 
bearing. 

Par-tu-ri-fa'cient.  [From p a rht'rio, 
to  "  bring  forth,"  and  fa'cio,  to  "  cause."] 
A  medicine  which  facilitates  parturition. 

Par-tu-ri'tion.  [Parturi'tio, o'nis; 
from  partu'rio,  parturi'tum,  to  "bring 
forth."]  (Fr.  Accouchement,  a*kooshx- 
moNG'.)  Expulsion  of  the  foetus  from 
the  uterus.  Also,  the  state  of  being  in 
childbed. 

Par'tus.*  [From  pa'rio,  par' turn,  to 
"bring  forth."]  The  act  of  bringing 
forth  young,  otherwise  called  labor;  also, 
the  young  when  brought  forth ;  the  birth. 

Part.  vie.  =  Parti' tis  vic'ibus.%  "  In 
divided  doses." 

Pa-ru'lis,  idis.%  [From  ~apd,  "near," 
or  "by  the  side  of,"  andovAoy,  the  "gum."] 
Gum-boil.  Inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess 
of  the  gums. 

Pa-ru'ri-a.*  [From  napd,  "  amiss," 
and  ovilu,  to  "pass  urine."]  Mismictu- 
rition,  or  difficulty  in  passing  urine. 

Par-Tagum.     See  Pxeumogastric. 

Par-vi-ito'rus.*  [From  par' cus, 
"small,"  and  Jios,  a  "flower."]  Having 
small  flowers. 

Par-vi-fo'li-us.*  [From  par'wt*, 
"small,"  and  fo'li  urn,  a  "  leaf."]  Having 
small  leaves. 

Pas'sa.*  [Nominative  singular  femi- 
nine of  pas'sus,  "dried  in  the  sunshine."] 
Applied  to  m-a,  to  signify  a  dried  grape 
or  raisin.     See  Passes. 

Pas'ser,*  plural  Pas'ser-es.  A  spar- 
row. Applied  to  an  order  of  birds.  See 
Passeres. 

Pas'ser-es*  [the  plural  of  Passer, 
a  "sparrow"],  otherwise  termed  Pas-se- 
ri'na?.*  The  name  of  an  order  of  birds 
of  the  sparrow  kind.  They  form  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  order  of  birds. 

Passerine.     See  Passerines. 

Pas-se-ri'nus.*  [From  pas'ser,  a 
"sparrow."]  Belonging  to  the  sparrow. 
Applied  in  the  plural  (Passeri'nse)  to  an 
order  of  birds  otherwise  termed  Passeres : 
pas'serine. 

Passifloracea?,*  pas-se-flo-ra'she-e, 
or  Passiflo'rea?.*     A  natural  order  of 
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exogenous  twining  plants  with  showy 
dowers,  abundant  in  South  America  and 
the  We.-f-  Indies.  It  includes  the  Passi- 
flo'ra  ( Passion  Flower),  the  fruit  of 
which  is  edible. 

Pas-si- Ho  re-re.-  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Passifloracejs. 

I'assio  (pash'e-o)  Hys-ter'I-ca.* 
Hysteria,  or  hysterics. 

Passio  Iliaea.     See  Iliac  Passion. 

Passion,  Ungovernable.     See  Em- 

l'ATHEMA. 

Passive  Mo'tion.  Applied  to  mo- 
tion caused  not  by  the  patient  himself, 
but  gently  by  another  person. 

Pas'sn-la.*  [Diminutive  of  yjas'sa, 
''dried  in  the  sun,"  u'va,  a  "grape," 
being  understood.]  A  little  dried 
grape  :  a  raisin. 

Pas'sula  JIa'jor.-  ("Larger  Rai- 
sin.") The  systematic  name  of  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera ;  a  raisin. 

Pas-su-la'tns.*  [From  pas'sula,  a 
"raisin. "J  Pas'sulate.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain medicines  of  which  raisins  formed 
the  chief  ingredient. 

Pas'sns**  [From  pan' do,  pan' sum  or 
pas' sum,  to  "  gpread  out"  for  drying.] 
Dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  See 
Passa,  and  Passula. 

Pas'til.  [Pastil'lnm;  diminutive 
of  pas' t a,  a  "  lozenge."]  A  little  lump 
like  a  lozenge  ;  a  troch. 

Pas-ti-na'ca.:;:  The  Parsnip.  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Umbelliferse, 

Pastina'ea  O-pop'o-nax.*  The 
plant  formerly  stated  to  afford  Opoponax, 
now  referred  to  the  Opoponax  chironium. 

Pate  Arsenieale,  pat  aR'sa'ne'kal'. 
("  Arsenical  Paste.")  An  application  for 
cancers,  consisting  of  seventy  parts  of 
cinnabar,  twenty-two  of  dragon's  blood, 
and  eight  of  arsenious  acid. 

Pa-tel'la,*  gen.  Pa-tel'la?.  [Di- 
minutive of  pat'ina,  a  "pan."]  The  knee- 
pan,  or  knee-cap:  also  termed  Mo'lav,* 
and  Rot'n-la.-  ( Fr.  Rotule,  ro*tul'.)  In 
Botany,  a  plain  receptacle,  having  a  dis- 
tinct border  of  the  thallus.  Also,  a  genus 
of  the  Gasteropoda  Mollusea,  inhabiting 
a  univalve  shell ;   a  limpet. 

Pat-el-la'tus.*  [From  patel'la.  a 
"little  dish,  or  platter."]  Applied  to  a 
polypus  which  forms  an  expansion  al- 
most orbicular. 

Pa-tel'li-form.  [Patellifor'mis ; 
from  patel'la,  the  "knee-pan."]  Having 
the  form  of  a  knee-pan,  or  patella. 

Pa-tel'lu-Ia.  •  [Diminutive  of  patel'- 
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la,  the  "knee-pan."]  Applied  ii>Botany 
to  a  sessile  receptacle,  orbicular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  proper  border,  not  produced 
by  the  thallus. 

Pa-the'ma,;:  plural  Pa-them'a-ta. 
[From  ndOog,  "affection."]  Affection,  suf- 
fering, or  disease.  Passion,  or  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  become  extreme  and 
exclusive. 

Pa-them-a-to-log'I-eal.  [Pathe- 
matolog'icus.]  Belonging  to  pathem- 
atology. 

Pa-them-a-tol'o-gy.  [Pathema- 
tolo'gia:  from  pathe'ma,  "  affection  of 
bod}T  or  mind,"  and  \6yo$,  a  "discourse."'] 
The  doctrine  (or  science)  of  the  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind.  Also,  the  same 
as  Pathology. 

Pa-them'ic.  [Pathem'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  pathema. 

Pa-thet'ic.  [Patheficns ;  from 
-ddog,  "affection."]  Belonging  to  the 
feelings,  or  passions.  Applied  to  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye;  also, 
to  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves.  See  next 
article. 

Pa-thet'ic  Xerves.  [Xer'vi  Pa- 
thet'ici.]  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
Trochleato' res :  so  called  because  the 
eyes  express  the  feelings  or  passions  by 
means  of  them. 

Path-o-gen'e-sis.*  [From  rrdOog, 
"affection,"  or  "disease,"  and  ykvtciq, 
"generation/']  The  origin,  production, 
or  generation  of  disease. 

Path-o-ge-net'I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  pathogenesis :  pathogenetic. 

Path-o-gen'ic,  Path-o-gen'I-cal. 
[Pathogen  icns.]  Belonging  to  pa- 
thogeny. Applied  to  substances,  effluvia, 
miasmata,  etc.,  which  produce  disease. 

Pa-thog'e-ny.  [Pathoge'nia ;  from 
ndOog,  " affection,"  or  "  disease,"  and  y^co, 
to  "  be  born,"  to  "  be  produced."]  That 
branch  of  Pathology  which  treats  of  the 
causes  and  development  of  diseases. 

Pa- 1  hog-- no- mon 'ic.  [Pathogno- 
mon'icns;  from  irdQog,  "affection,"  or 
"  disease,"  and  ytujcoKoy,  to  "know."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  peculiar  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  a  disease. 

Path-o-graph'i-cal.  [Patho- 

graph'icus.]  Belonging  to  pathogra- 
phy. 

Pa-thog'ra-phy.  [Pathogra'- 

phia;  from  irdOog,  "affection,"  or  "dis- 
ease." and  ypd(pto,  to  "write."]  A  de- 
scription or  history  of  diseases. 

Path-o-log  i-cal.  [Patholog'i- 

cns.]      Belonging  to  pathology. 

Pa-thol'o-gy.    [Patholo'gia;  from 
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naQos,  an  "affection,"  or  "disease,"  and 
\6yog,  a  "discourse."]  The  doctrine  or 
consideration  of  diseases.  That  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  dis- 
eases, their  nature  and  effects.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  Medical  and  Surgical 
Pathology. 

Pat'u-lous.  [Pat'ulus:  from  pa' - 
teo,  to  "  be  open."]  Open ;  broad ; 
spreading.  Applied  to  certain  parts  of 
plants. 

Pau-ci-den'tate.  [Pauciclenta'- 
tus;  from  pau'ei,  "few,"  "little,"  and 
dens,  a  "  tooth."]      Slightly  dentated. 

Paw-ci-flo'rous.  [Pauciflo'rns ; 
from  pau'ei,  "few,"  anadjlos,  a  "flower."] 
Having  few  flowers. 

Paii-ci-fo'li-ous.  [Paucifo'lius ; 
from  pau'ei,  "few,"  an&fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  few  leaves,  or  folioles. 

Pau-ci-jn-ga'tus,*  Pau-cij  'n-gus.-^ 
[From  pau'ei,  "few,"  and  ju'gum,  a 
"yoke,"  or  "pair."]  Applied  to  a  com- 
pound leaf  formed  of  but  three  or  four 
pairs  of  folioles:  paucij'ugate,-  paucij'- 
ugous. 

Pau-ci-nerVate.  [Paucinerva'- 
tus,  Pauciner'vius:  from  pau'ei, 
"few,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  Having 
but  few  nerves,  or  slightly  veined. 

Pau-ci-ra-di-a'tus.*  [From  pau'ei, 
"few,"  and  ra'dius,  a  "ray."]  Applied 
to  the  umbel  when  it  contains  but  a 
small  number  of  rays. 

Pau-ci-se-ri-a'tus.*  [From  pau'ei, 
•'few,"  and  se'ries,  a  "  row,"  or  "order."] 
Divided  into  a  small  number  of  series. 

Patil-lin'i-a  Sor'bi-lis.*  A  Bra- 
zilian plant  from  which  an  extract  called 
Paullinia,  or  Guarana,  is  procured.  It 
is  recommended  as  a  tonic. 

Paunch.  The  stomach.  Applied 
especially  to  the  first  and  greatest  sto- 
mach of  the  Ruminantia. 

Paupiere,  po'pe-eit'.  The  French 
term  for  "eyelid."     See  Palpebra. 

Pav'o-nine.  [Pavoiii'nus ;  from 
pa'io,pavo'nis,  the  "peacock."]  Having 
eye-like  spots  resembling  those  seen  on 
the  peacock's  tail. 

Pavot,  pa'vo'.  The  French  name  for 
"poppy."     See  Papaver. 

Peach.  (Fr.  Peche,  pesh  or  pash.) 
The  Malum  Persieum,  or  fruit  of  the 
Amyqrfalus  Persica. 

Peach-Tree.  The  Amyg'dalus  Per'- 
8ica. 

Pear.  The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  com- 
munis. 

Pearl.  [Lat.  Margarita :  Fr.  Perle. 
peRl.]     A  highly  prized  substance  found 


within  the  shells  of  certain  bivalve  moi- 
lusks,  formed,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  round 
some  nucleus.  A  pure  pearl  is  generally 
spherical,  and  has  a  white  or  yellowish- 
white  color,  with  a  peculiar  lustre  and 
iridescence,  and  consists  of  alternating 
concentric  layers  of  membrane  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  most  valuable  pearls 
are  obtained  from  the  pearl  oyster  of 
Ceylon. 

Pearl'-ash.  [Named  from  its  white, 
pearly  color.]  A  purer  carbonate  of 
potassa,  prepared  by  dissolving  potash 
and  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside. 

Pearl  Barley.     See  Hordeum. 

Pearl- White.  The  subnitrate  or  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth;  flake-white.  See 
Bismuthum  Album. 

Peat.  The  natural  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  from  the  decaying  roots 
of  grass,  etc.,  mostly  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  a  bog  or  moor.  When  dried, 
it  is  used  as  fuel. 

Pec'ten,*  gen.  Pec'ti-nis.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  "comb:"  also,  the 
"pubes."  Commonly  applied  to  the  08 
pubis,  which  is  a  distinct  bone  in  the 
foetal  pelvis. 

Pec'tic.  [Pec'ticus;  from  irriKTis,  a 
"coagulum."]  Applied  to  an  acid  which 
is  found  in  many  kinds  of  fruits,  and 
has  the  property  of  forming  jelly. 

Pec'tin.  [From  the  same.]  A  prin- 
ciple which  forms  the  base  of  vegetable 

jelly- 

Pec-ti-nae'us.*  [From  pec'ten,  the 
"os  pubis."]  Belonging  to  the  pecten,  or 
08 pubis:  pectine'al.     See  Pectinalis. 

Pec-ti-na'lis,i:     or    Pec-ti-nae'us.* 

[From  the  same.]  Belonging  to,  or  c<  n- 
nected  with,  the  os  pubis.  Also,  the  name 
of  a  long,  flat  muscle  arising  from  the 
pectineal  line  of  the  os  j^ois,  and  in- 
serted into  the  line  leading  from  the  tro- 
chanter minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Pec'tl-nate.  [Pectina'tus;  from 
pec' ten,  a  "  comb."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comb.  A  pinnatifid  leaf 
with  regular  close  and  narrow  incisions, 
is  called  pectinate. 

Pectinated  Muscles.  See  Musctjli 
Pectinati. 

Pectineus,  or  Pectineal.  See  Pec- 
tinalis. 

Pecti-nl-bran-chi-a'ta.*  [See next 
article.]  A  name  given  by  Cuvierto  his 
sixth  order  of  Gasteropoda.  It  includes 
almost  all  the  spiral  univalve  shells. 

Pecti-ni-bran-chi-a'tus.*  [From 
pec' ten,    a    "comb,"    and     bronchia' tus, 
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''having  branchiae."]  Having  comb-like 
branch i;r:  pectinobranchiate. 

Pec-ti-uif'er-ous.  [Pectinif'er- 
us;  from  per' ten,  a  "comb,"  and  /Wo, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  having  combs. 
Applied  to  birds. 

Pec-ti-ui-fo'li-us.*  [From  pec' ten, 
a  "comb,"  and /'<>' Hum.  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing pectinated  leaves. 

Pec'tl-iii-form.  [Pectiiiifor'mis ; 
from  pec' ten,  a  " comb. "J  Kesembling  a 
comb. 

Pec-ti-no-i'des.*  [From  pec'ten,  a 
"comb,"  and  eldo;,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling one  of  the  sholls  termed  Pecten; 
like  a  comb  :  pectinoid. 

Pec'to-ra,*  the  plural  of  Pectus, 
which  see. 

Pec'to-ral.  [Pectora'lis ;  from 
pec'tus,  pec' torts,  the  "breast."]  Be- 
longing to  the  breast,  or  chest.  In  Ich- 
thyology, applied  to  those  fins  which 
correspond  to  the  anterior  extremities 
of  quadruped  animals,  and  are  termed 
pectorals. 

Pecioralia.     See  Pectorals. 

Pectoralis.     See  Pectoral. 

Pec-to-ra'lis  Major. *  ("Greater 
Pectoral  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising 
from  half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
three  lower  true  ribs,  and  inserted  into 
the  outer  border  of  the  bicipital  groove 
of  the  humerus.  It  moves  the  arm  for- 
wards, etc. 

Pectora'lis  Mi'nor.*  ("Lesser  Pec- 
toral [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
inserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula.  It  draws  the  shoulder-bone 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  elevates 
the  ribs. 

Pec'to-rals.  [Pectora'lia;  from 
pectora'lis,  "pectoral."]  Medicines  which 
relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

Pectoriloquia.  The  same  as  Pec- 
toriloquy, which  see. 

Pec-to-ril'o-quism.  [Pectorilo- 
quis'mus ;  from  pec'tus,  the  "breast," 
and  lo'quor,  to  "speak."]  The  same  as 
Pectoriloquy. 

Pec-to-ril'o-quy.  [Pectorilo'- 

<1  ilium,  or  Pectorilo'quia ;  from  the 
same.]  A  form  or  condition  of  disease 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  patient  seems 
to  issue  from  the  breast  through  the 
stethoscope:  also  termed  Pectoriloquism. 

Pec'tus,*    gen.    Pec'to-ris.       That 

part   between    the  neck    and   abdomen ; 

the  breast,  or  chest.    The  inferior  surface 

of  the  thorax  of  insects,  divided  accord- 
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ing  to  its  segments  into  the  antepectus, 
tn<</io}>ectu8,  and  postpectus. 

Pedal iacese,*  pe-da-le-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  within  the  tropics,  espe- 
cially in  Africa.  It  includes  the  Peda'- 
lium  and  Scs'amum. 

Pe'date.  [Peda'tus;  from  pes,  pe'- 
di»,  a  "foot."]  A  term  applied  to  a 
palmate  leaf,  the  lateral  lobes  of  which 
are  each  cleft  into  two  or  more  seg- 
ments. 

Pe-dat'i-fid.  [Pedatif'idus;  from 
pes,  pe' dis,  a  "foot,"  and  Jin' do,  to 
"cleave."]  Applied  to  leaves  which  are 
divided  in  a  pedate  manner  nearly  half- 
way to  the  base. 

Pedatus.     See  Pedate. 

Pe'des,*  gen.  Pe'dum,  the  plural 
of  Pes,  which  see. 

Pe-di-al'gi-a.'-'  [From  -nibiov,  the 
"bones  of  the  foot,"  or  foot  itself,  and 
<i\yog,  "pain."]  Neuralgic  affection  in 
the  foot. 

Ped'i-cel.  [Pedicel'lus ;  diminu- 
tive of  pedic'ulus,  a  "flower-stalk."]  The 
stalk  of  each  particular  flower  in  a  clus- 
ter or  raceme  of  flowers ;  a  partial  pe- 
duncle ;  a  pedicle.  Also,  the  second  joint 
of  the  antennae  of  insects. 

Ped'I-cel-late.  [  Pedicella'tus ; 

from  pedicel'lus,  a  "pedicel."]  Having 
a  pedicel. 

Ped'i-cle.  The  same  as  Pedicel, 
which  see. 

Pe-dic'u-lar.  [Pedicula'ris.]  Be- 
longing to  the  pediculus. 

Pe-dic'u-late.  [Pedicula'tus ; 

from  pedic'ulus,  a  "foot-stalk."]  Hav- 
ing foot-stalks. 

Pe-dic-u-la'tion.  [Pedicula'tio, 
o'nis;  from  ])edic'ulus,  a  "louse."]  A 
state  of  disease  in  which  lice  are  con- 
stantly breeding  on  the  skin.  See  Phthi- 
riasis. 

Pe-dic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  pes, 
a  "foot."]  The  foot-stalk  of  a  flower 
and  of  fruits.  Also,  a  genus  of  parasitic 
animals;  the  louse  (Fr.  Pou,  poo). 

Pedic'ulus  Pu'bis*  ("  Louse  of 
the  Pubes"),  or  Mor'pi-o.*  Vulgarly, 
"crab-louse."  A  species  of  louse  found 
chiefly  on  the  pubes,  distinguished  by 
the  cheliform  structure  of  its  legs.  It 
causes  intolerable  itching,  and  frequently 
induces  local  prurigo.  Dusting  the  part 
with  calomel  mixed  with  starch  powder, 
and  attention  to  clennliness,  will  nearly 
always  be  found  efficacious  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Pe-dif'er-ous.     [Pedif'erus;  from 
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pes,    a    "foot,"  and  fe'ro,    to    "bear."] 
bearing  feet. 

Pwl-i-lu'\i-iim.;i:  [Frompee,  a"  foot." 
and  la'vo,  to  "wash."]  A  bath  for  the 
feet :  a  foot-bath. 

Ped-I-parpus.*  [From  pes,  a  "  foot," 
and  jial'pus,  a  "  feeler."]  Applied  in 
the  plural  {Pedipal'pi)  to  a  family  of 
Arachnides  having  palpi  in  the  form  of 
a  claw  or  arm. 

Pe'dis,*  the  genitive  of  Pes,  which  see. 

Pe-duii'cle.  [Pedun 'cuius:  di- 
minutive of  pes,  a  "  foot."]  The  foot- 
stalk which  supports  a  flower,  or  a  clus- 
ter of  flowers.  The  foot-stalk  of  each 
flower  of  a  cluster  is  called  a  partial  pe- 
duncle, or  a  pedicel. 

Pe-dun'cu-late.  [Peduncula'tus ; 
from  pedun' cuius,  a  "foot-stalk."]  Hav- 
ing, or  growing  on,  a  peduncle. 

Pe-la'&i-an.  [Pelagia'iBiis;  from 
xiXayos,  the  "deep  sea."]  Pertaining  to 
the  sea. 

Pe-lag'ic.  [Pelag'icus;  from  the 
same.]     Belonging  to  the  deep  sea. 

Pe-la'£I-ous.  [Pela'gius.]  The 
same  as  Pelagic,  which  see. 

Pel'la-gra.*  [From  pel' lis,  a  "  skin," 
and  aypa,  a  "seizure."]  A  disease  com- 
mon in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  beginning 
by  a  shining* red  spot  on  some  part  of 
the  head  or  body  ;  termed  also  Elephan- 
tiasis Italica. 

Pel'H-cle.  [Pellic'ula;  diminutive 
of  pel' I  is,  a  "skin."]  A  very  thin  skin; 
a  film  on  the  surface  of  fluids;  slender 
membranous  productions,  etc. 

Pel-lic'u-lar.  [Pellicula'ris.]  Re- 
lating to  a  pellicle. 

Pel'lis.*  [From  TriXXa,  a  "hide."] 
The  Cutis,  or  skin. 

Pel'li-to-ry  of  Spain.  The  Anthe- 
mts  Pyrethrum,  which  see. 

Pel-lu'cid.  [Pellu'cidns ;  from  per, 
"through,"  and  lu'ceo,  to  "shine."] 
Translucent;  pervious. to  light,  or  semi- 
transparent. 

Pel'o-sin,  or  Pel'o-sine.  A  color- 
less substance  extracted  from  the  root 
of  the  Cissam'pclos parei' ra.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful base,  forming  salts  with  several 
acids. 

Pel'ta.*  [From  jrlXrjf,  a  "shield."] 
A.  variety  of  the  calyeulus,  oblong,  flat, 
and  obtuso,  found  in  the  lichens. 

Pel-ta'lis.*  [From;?^'ta,  a"  shield."] 
Belonging  to  a  shield:  also,  scutiform. 

Pel'tate.     [Pelta'tus;    from  pel'ta, 
a   "shield."]      Shield-shaped.      Applied 
to  roundish  leaves,  the  petioles  of  which  j 
are  attached  to  a  point  near  the  centre. 
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Pel-ti-fo'li-us**  [From  pel'ta,  a 
"shield,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing peltate  leaves  :  peltifo'lious. 

Pel'ti-form.  [Peltifor  mis ;  from 
pel'ta,  a  "shield."]  Formed  like  a 
shield. 

Pel-to-i'des.*  [From  pel'ta,  a 
"shield,"  and  etfog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  shield  :  peltoid. 

Pel'vic.  [Pel'vicus.]  Belonging 
to  the  pelvis. 

Pel'vi-form.  [Pelvifor'mis :  from 
pel' vis,  a  "basin."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  basin. 

Pel-vim'e-ter.  [Pelvim'etruin; 
from  peVvifty  a  "basin,"  and  fihf.ou,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  used  in  ob- 
stetrics for  measuring  the  capacity  of 
the  pelvis. 

Pel-vi-ot'o-my.  [Pelvioto'mia ; 
from  pel' vis,  a  "  basin,"  and  reuvo),  to 
"cut."]  Section  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.    See  Sigaultiax  Operation. 

Pel'vis.*  (Fr.  Bassin,  bas'saN6'.)  Lite- 
rally, "a  basin."  The  osseous  cavity 
forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sacrum  «  nd 
coccyx,  at  the  sides  and  in  front  by  the 
ossa  innominata.     See  Sinus. 

Peni-phi-go-i'des.*  [From pew'phi- 
gus,  and  eico$,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
pempliicfus:  pemphigoid. 

Pem'phi-gus,*  or  pem-fi'gup.  [From 
-nk\Ltyi\,  a  "blister."]  (Fr.  Fih: re  Bullense, 
fe~evR'  bUTluz'.)  An  eruption  of  vesicles 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  fever;  vesicular 
fever,  or  Fehris  bullosa.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexiae,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology. 

Penaacese,*  pe-ne-a'she-e.  [From 
Pense'a,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pen-du-li-flo'rus.*  [From  pen'du- 
lus,  "hanging,"  or  "pendulous,"  andy/o#, 
a  "flower."]     Having  pendant  flowers. 

Pen-du-H-fo'li-us.*  [From  pen'du- 
lus,  "hanging,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  pendant  leaves. 

Pen-I-cil'late.  [Penicillatus ; 

from  penicil'lus,  a  "painter's  brush."] 
Tipped  with  a  brush  of  hairs  like  a 
camel's-hair  pencil. 

Pen-i-cil'li-form.  [Penicillifor'- 
mis;  from  penicil'lus,  a  "painter's 
brush."]     Resembling  a  hair-pencil. 

Pen-1-cil'lum,*  Pen-1-cil'lus.* 
[Diminutive  of  penic'nluni,  a  "brush."] 
Applied  to  the  arrangement  of  minute 
ramifications   of  the    Vena  portse,    com- 
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posing  the  small  glands  or  glandiform 
bodies  which  form  the  substance  cf  the 
liver,  because  resembling  ■  hair-pencil. 
In  Surgery,  a  tent  or  pledget  of  charpie, 
or  soft  sponge,  etc.     See  Paxxis. 

Pe'nis,*  gen.  the  same.  [Gr.  ttcos.] 
The  Mem'brum  viri'le,  or  chief  organ  of 
generation  in  man,  permeated  by  the 
urethra.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
portions:  the  Cor'j>u8  caverno'sum  (or 
Cor'pora  eavcrno'sa)  and  the  Cor' pus 
wpongio'eum,  also  called  Corpus  rponrjio'- 
suui  \t  re' three  ("  Spongy  Body  of  the  Ure- 
thra"), because  it  surrounds  the  urethra. 
See  Corpora  Cavernosa,  and  Corpus 
Spoxgiostm. 

Peiuiate.     See  Pinnate. 

Pen-na-tif  er-ns.1-  [From  pen'na,  a 
"feather.'"  and fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing feathers,  or  appendages  like  feathers. 
Applied  to  certain  animals. 

Pen-nat'i-fid.        [Peiinatif'idus.] 

See  PlNNATIFID. 

Pen-nat-I-fo'li-ns.*  [Froni_peHn«'- 
tus,  "pinnate,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  pinnate  leaves. 

Pen-nat-i-par-ti'tus.*     [From  pen- 

na'tne,  "pinnate."'  and par'txo,  parti'tum, 

to  "part."]  Pinnately-parted,  as  feather- 
veined  loaves  the  sinuses  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  midrib  :  pennatipartite. 

Pen-nat'I-sect-ed,  or  Pin-nat'i- 
seet.  [Pennatisec'tus:  from  penna'- 
tus,  "pinnate,"  and  -se'co,  sec'tum,  to 
"  cut."]  Applied  to  feather-veined  leaves 
with  sinuses  which  reach  quite  to  the 
midrib  :  pinnately-divided. 

Pen-nat-i-stip-n-la'tus.*  Applied 
to  a  plant  that  has  pinnatifid  stipules. 

Pen-nif  er-ous.  [Pennif 'erns ; 
from  pen'na,  a  "  feather."  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  quills,  or  feathers; 
covered  with  feathers. 

Pen'ni-form.  [Pennifor'mis:  from 
pen'na,  a  ••feather."]  Having  the  form 
of  a  feather. 

Pen-ni-ner'vis.--  [From  pen'na,  a 
"feather,"'  and  ner'cus,  a  "  nerve."]  Hav- 
ing nerves  or  veins  disposed  like  a 
feather ;   pinnately-nerved. 

Pen-ni-ve'ni-ns.*  [From  pen'na,  a 
"  feather,"  and  ve'na,  a"  vein."]  Feather- 
veined.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  the 
veins  of  which  proceed  from  a  mid- 
rib.   See  Pixxately-Veined. 

Pen'nn-la.;:  [Diminutive  of  pen'na, 
a  "  feather."]  A  small  feather  with  a 
short  stem  :  a  pen'nule. 

Pennyroyal.  See  Mentha  Pdlb- 
GI!  m. 

Pen-ta-car' pel-la- ry.  [From  nevre, 
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"five,"  and  Kapnoq,  "fruit."]  Composed 
of  live  ear]  els. 

Peii-ta-ehaViii-nin,*  or  Pen-ta- 
4'liai  ill-mil.  [From  -nivrt,  "five,"  and 
XaiVw,  to  "open."]  A  simple  fruit  formed 
by  an  ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  which 
at  maturity  separates  into  five  lobes, 
like  the  fruit  of  the  Araliaeem, 

Pen-ta-4  Stol  o-inons.  [Penta- 

eliot  omus:  from  irerraxti,  "in  live 
ways  or  parts,"  and  rippta,  to  "cut."] 
Applied  to  cymes  where  each  terminal 
flower  has  under  it  five  bracts,  and  gives 
origin  to  as  many  branches. 

Peii'ta-g-on.  [Pentag-o'imm ;  from 
ttLvtc,  "five,"  and  yoi/ia,  an  "angle."]  A 
plane  figure,  having  five  angles  and  sides. 
A  regular  pentagon  has  five  equal  sides. 

Peii-tago-iial.  [Pentag-o'nns.] 
Belonging  to  a  pentagon;  five-cor- 
nered. 

Pen-ta-gyn'i-a.*  [From  -nivrt,  "five," 
and  ywfi,  a  "woman,"  or  "female."]  A 
Linnaean  order  of  plants,  comprising 
those  which  have  five  pistils  in  each 
flower. 

Pen-ta-£yn'I-ons.  [Pentagyii'ins ; 
from  the  same.]     Having  five  pistils. 

Pen-tag-  y-nons.  The  same  as  Pen- 
tag  yniots,  which  see. 

Peii-tam'e-rons.  [From  ttcvtc,  "  five," 
and  ftipog,  a  "part."]  Consisting  of  five 
parts  or  five  organs  of  each  kind.  Ap- 
plied to  a  flower  which  has  five  petals, 
five  stamens,  etc. 

Pen-tan  <lri-a.:;:  [From  -»7£/''five." 
and  dsfip,  a  "man,"  or  "male.'']  The  fifth 
class  in  the  Linna?an  system  of  plants, 
comprising  those  which  have  five  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Pen-tan  cirons.  [Pentan'clrins ; 
from  the  same]     Having  five  stamens. 

Pen-ta-pet'a-lons.  [Pentapet'a- 
lns;  from  rem,  "five,"  and  ttztoXov,  a 
"petal."]  Applied  to  a  corol  composed 
of  five  petals. 

Pen-ta-phyl-lo-i'des.*  [From  pen- 
taphyl'Um,  the  "cinquefoil,''  and  eioog,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  the  cinquefoil. 

Pen-ta-phyl'lons.  [Pentapnyl'- 
lns;  from  irkm,  "five,"  and  (pvXXoy,  a 
"  leaf."]    Having  five  leaves  :  five-leaved. 

Pen-tap'ter-ons.  [Pentap'terns ; 
from  -hrt,  "five,"  and  -repov,  a  "wing."] 
In  Botany,  having  five  expansions  in 
form  of  wings  :  five-winged. 

Pen-ta-scp'a-lons.  [Pentasep'a- 
lns:  from  tr'tnt,  "five."  and  sep'alum,  a 
"sepal.'"]  Applied  to  a  calyx  composed 
of  five  sepals. 

Peii-ta-sperrmou9.     [Pentasper- 
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miis;  from  -nkvrz,  "five,*1  and  a-nippa,  a 
"seed."]     Having  five  seeds. 

Pen-tas'tl-chons.  [Pentas'ti- 

chns;    from   -ntv-rz,  "five,"  and  an'\r/,  a 

"row."]  Disposed  in  five  rows,  cr  in 
five  vertical  ranks.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Peii-ta-sty'lus.*  [From  nevre, "  live," 
and  arvXog,  a  "pillar."]  Applied  to  an 
ovar}T  which  bears  five  styles. 

Pe-nnm'bra.*  [From  pc'nc,  "al- 
most," and  nm'bra,  a  "  shade."]  A  faint 
shadow,  or  the  edge  of  a  perfect  shadow; 
that  portion  of  space  which  in  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  partly,  but  not  entirely, 
deprived  of  light;  situated  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  wholly 
intercepted,  and  the  full  light. 

Pe-o-to'mi-a.*  [From  nio;,  the  "pe- 
nis," and  renvoi,  to  "cut."]  Amputation 
of  the  penis:  peot'omy. 

Pe'po.*  A  pumpkin.  Also,  a  general 
term  applied  to  such  fruits  as  the  melon, 
cucumber,  and  gourd;  being  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  berry.  Likewise,  the  Pharma- 
copceial  name  for  the  seeds  of  the  Cucur'- 
bita  Pe'po.  They  have  been  assigned  a 
place  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860.  These  seeds  have  recently  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  against 
the  tape-worm.  The  pulp  of  the  pump- 
kin has  also  been  administered  with  simi- 
lar effect.  The  dose  of  the  seeds  is  about 
two  ounces;  deprived  of  their  outer  cov- 
ering, they  may  be  beaten  into  a  paste 
with  sugar,  and  taken,  fasting,  followed 
in  an  hour  or  two  by  a  free  dose  of  castor 
oil. 

Pepper.     See  Piper. 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  or  Pepper,  Gui- 
nea.    See  Capsicum  Annuum. 

Pepper,    Jamaica.      See    Myrtus 

PlMENTA. 

Pep'per-mint.  The  Mentha  Pi- 
perita, which  see. 

Pep'sin.  [Pepsi'na;  from  -nhrTOi,  to 
"digest."]  A  supposed  substance  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Pep'tic.  [Pep'ticns;  from  the 
same.]     Digestive ;  promoting  digestion. 

Per.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
"through,"  "by;"  also,  " thoroughly ." 
It  is  often  intensive,  being  equivalent  to 
"very."  In  Chemistry,  it  forms  a  prefix 
denoting  an  oxide  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  can  exist  in 
any  oxide  formed  by  the  same  materials  : 
also  applied  to  acids  which  contain  still 
more  oxygen  than  those  whose  names 
end  with  -ic,  as  perchloric  acid. 

Per  In-lor-tu  iil-iem.        ("By  Mis- 


adventure.") Applied  in  medical  juris- 
prudence to  excusable  homicide,  or  death 
from  a  lawful  act  done  without  intention 
of  hurt. 

Per'a-cute.  [Peraeu'tus ;  from 
per,  intensive,  and  acu'tus,  "acute."] 
Extremely  severe;  very  acute. 

Per-ehlo 'rate.  [Perchlo'ras,  a'f  ?*.] 
A  combination  of  perchloric  acid  and  a 
base.     Applied  to  the  oxichlorates. 

Per-ehlo 'rat-eel  E'ther.  The  name 
of  a  fluid  obtained  by  directly  combining 
chlorine  with  olefiant  gas,  or  by  causing 
certain  chlorides  to  react  upon  that  gas, 

Per-ehlo 'ride  of  For'myle.  The 
same  as  Chloroform,  which  see. 

Percolate.     See  next  article. 

Per-co-la'tion.  [Percola'tio,o'»?v 
from  per,  "through,"  and  co'lo,  cola' turn, 
to  "  strain."]  Filtration.  Also  applied 
to  animal  secretions,  the  glands  being 
compared  to  strainers  or  filters.  Used 
in  Pharmacy  in  the  same  sense  as  Dis- 
placement (which  see).  See  also  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  3,  4,  5,  6.  The 
filtered  liquid  is  termed  a  per'colate. 

Per-co-Ia'tor.  An  instrument  by 
means  of  which  percolation  is  performed. 
See  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  4  and  5. 

Per-cns'sion.  [Percus'sio,  o'nis; 
from  percu'tio,  percus'sum,  to  "strike." 
to  "shock."]  The  act  of  striking  any 
part  of  the  body  with  the  fingers,  or  an 
instrument,  to  ascertain  its  condition. 

It  is  distinguished  into  —  1.  Direct 
Percussion,  which  consists  in  striking 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  etc.,  with  one 
or  more  fingers,  and  observing  the  degree 
and  quality  of  the  sounds  produced.  2. 
Mediate  Percussion,  in  which  case  a  piece 
of  ivory  or  leather,  called  a  pleximeter, 
or  the  second  phalanx  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  is  struck  by  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.     See  Exploration. 

Pe-ren'ni-al.  [Peren'nis ;  from 
per,  "through,"  and  an'nos,  "year?."] 
Lasting  through  more  than  two  years; 
also,  perpetual ;  permanent. 

Pe-renni-bran  'ehi-ate.  [Peren- 
nibranehia'tus ;  from  peren'nis,  "pe- 
rennial," and  bran'cJiise,  "gills."]  Hav- 
ing branchiae  persistent  during  life. 

Per 'feet  Flow'er.  A  term  applied 
to  flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

Per'feet  Xnm'ber.  A  number  which 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as 
6,  28,  etc.  Thus,  the  divisors  of  6  are 
1,  2,  and  3,  which  added  together  make  6. 

Per-fo'li-ate.  [Perfolia'tus;  from 
per,  "through,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
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Leaves  are  called  perfoliate  when  the 
steal  appears  to  pass  through  them. 
These  in  some  oases  originate  in  the 
union  of  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  opposite 
sessile  leaves. 

Per'fo-rans.  •  [From  per,  "  through," 
and  fo'ro,  fora'tum,  to  u  bore."]  A  desig- 
nation of  the  flex' or  digito'rum  pro/mm? '- 
due  muscle,  from  its  perforating  the  ten- 
don of  the  jl<  xar  sublimit, 

PerTo-rat-ing-.  [From  the  same.] 
Piercing:  passing  through. 

Per-fo»ra'ti©n.  [Perfora'tio,o'n*v 
from  the  same.]  The  application  of  the 
trepan  or  trephine. 

Per'fo-ra-tor.  [Perforato'rium ; 
from  the  same.]  An  instrument  for 
boring  into  the  cranium. 

Per-fo-ra'tiis.:;:  [From  the  same.] 
Perforated,  or  pierced  through.  A  term 
applied  to  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle, 
from  its  being  perforated  by  the  exter- 
nal cutaneous  nerve ;  also  to  the  flexor 
digitorum  communis  sublimit,  from  its  ten- 
don being  perforated  by  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  profundus. 

Per-frl-ca'tion.  [Perfrica'tio, 

o'nis;  from  per,  "through,"  and  fri'co, 
fric'tum  or  /'/  ica'tum,  to  "rub."]  Inunc- 
tion, or  rubbing  in  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  any  unctuous  or  oily  substance. 

Per-gfa-me'ne-ous,  or  Per-ga-men- 
ta'ceous.  [Pergame'iieus,  or  Per- 
gasiienta'ceus;  from  pergamen'ta, 
"parchment."]     Like  parchment. 

Peri  {mpi).  A  Greek  preposition  usu- 
ally signifying  ''around,"  or  "about," 
"near:"  it  is  sometimes  intensive,  being 
equivalent  to  "very." 

Per'i-anth.  [Perian'tliium;  from 
mpi,  "about,"  and  ixjQoq,  a  "flower."] 
The  calyx  and  corolla  taken  together,  or 
the  whole  floral  envelope,  whatever  it 
may  consist  of,  is  sometimes  called  the 
perianth.     Also  termed  Perigoxium. 

Per-I-aii'the-us.*  Provided  with  a 
perianth  :  perian'theous. 

Pericarrte.     See  Pericardium. 

Per-i-ear'di-ae,  or  Per-i-car-di'a- 
cal.  [Pericardi'acus.]  Belonging 
to  the  pericardium. 

Per-i-car-dit'ic.  [Pericardit'i- 
cns.]      Belonging  to  pericarditis. 

Per-i-car-di'tls.  %dis,*  [From  peri- 
car' diam.]  Inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Per-i-car'dl-um.-1-  [From       mpi, 

"about."  and  Kaohia,  the  "heart."]  (Fr. 
Pericarde,  p&Ye'kaRd'.)  The  membra- 
nous bag  which  contains  the  heart. 

Peri-carp.  [Pericar'piuin ;  from 
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mpi,  "about,"  find  KapnSg,  "fruit."]  A 
seed-vessel :  a  ripened  ovary.  The  peri- 
carp and  the  contained  seeds  together 
constitute  the  fruit  in  the  botanical 
sense  of  the  term.  It  consists  of  an 
epicarp,  endocarp,  and  mesocarp,  which 
last  in  fleshy  fruits  is  called  sarco- 
carp. 

Per-I-car'pic,  or  Per-I-car'pi-al. 
[Pericarpia'lis.]  Belonging  to  a  peri- 
carp. 

Per-I-eliayti-um.:;:  [From  mpi, 
"about,"  and  xatr>7,  a  "hair."]  A  scaly 
sheath  investing  the  fertile  flower  and 
base  of  the  foot-stalk  of  some  mosses. 

Per-i-ehoii-dri-o-dyii'i-a.;;-  [From 
perichondrium,  and  down,  "pain."]  Pain 
of  the  perichondrium, 

Per-i-chon-drit'I-ciis.*  Belonging 
to  perichondritis. 

Per-i-elioii-dri'tis,  idis*  [From 
perichondrium.]  Inflammation  of  the 
perichondrium. 

Per-i-ehon'dri-iiiii.*  [From  mpi, 
"about,"  and  xo^pog,  a  "cartilage."]  A 
membrane  forming  the  immediate  cover- 
ing of  cartilages. 

Per-I-cJini-uni.*  [From  «pc,  "a- 
round,"  and  K\ii/r\,  a  "bed."]  The  invo- 
lucre of  the  Compositse ;  the  collection 
of  bracts  which  surround  an  assemblage 
of  syngenesious  flowers. 

Per-i-co-rol'le-us.*  [From  mpi, 
"around,"  and  corolla.']  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  (Pen'corol'iese)  to  a 
Jussieuan  division  of  the  Jfonopetalese, 
including  dicotyledonous  plants  with 
perigynous  corols. 

Per-I-cra'iii-um.*  [From  mpi,  "a- 
round,"  and  Kpaviov,  the  "cranium."] 
The  membrane  immediately  covering  the 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

Per-i-des-mi'tis,  idis*  [From  peri- 
des' mium.]  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
desmium. 

Per-i-des'mi-nm.*  [From  mpi, 
"around,"  and  biapiov,  a  "band."]  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  ligaments. 

Per-i-did'y-mis.*  [From  mpi,  "sl- 
bout,"  and  Aidvao;,  a  "testicle."]  The 
serous  coat  which  covers  the  testes. 

Pe-rid'I-um.*  [Diminutive  of  nfipa, 
a  "leathern  pouch."]  The  round,  mem- 
branous, dry  case  of  the  seeds  of  s>ine 
angiospermatous  mushrooms.  The  en- 
velope of  fruit. 

Per'i-gee.  [Perig^e'um;  from  mpi, 
"  about,"  or  "  near,"  and  yr\.  the  "  earth."] 
That  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  which 
is  nearest  to  the  earth. 

Per-i-glot'tis,    idis*      [From    mpi 
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a  about,"  and  yXwrra,  the  "  tongue."]  The 
villous  membrane  covering  the  tongue. 

Per-I-go'iii-um,*  or  Per'i-groiie. 
[From  mpi,  "around,"  and  yovr\,  a  "seed/' 
or  "fruit."]  The  same  as  Perianth, 
which  see. 

FOr-i-gyn'i-um.^  [From  mpi,  "  a- 
round,"  and  ywfj,  a  "woman,"  or  "fe- 
male."] The  urceolate  body  formed  in 
the  genus  Carex  by  two  bracts,  which 
become  confluent  at  their  edges  and  en- 
close the  pistil. 

Pe-rig"'y-nous.  [Perigf'yBius :  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  stamens  when 
situated  around  the  ovary ;  adnate  to 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  or  to  the  calyx. 

Per-I-he'li-on.*  [Frommpi,  "about," 
or  "near,"  and  fjAio;,-,  the  "sun."]  That 
point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun. 

Peri-lymph.  [From  ^pt,  "around," 
and  lym'pha,  "  water,"  or  "  watery  fluid :" 
so  named  because  poured  around  in  the 
canals  of  the  ear.]  See  Cotunnius, 
Water  of. 

Pe-rim'e-ter.  [Perim'etron,orPe- 
rim'etrum ;  from  mpi,  "around,"  and 
phpov,  a  "measure."]  The  line  which 
bounds  any  plane  figure.  When  applied 
to  a  circular  ellipse,  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  circumference. 

Per-I-me'tri-a.*  [From  mpi,  "a- 
round,"  and  pcrpao,  to  "measure."]  The 
measuring  of  the  circumference  or  of  all 
the  sides  of  any  plane  figure :  perim'- 
etry. 

Per-i-mjrs'I-um.*  [From  mpi,  "a- 
round,"  and  p.v$,  a  "muscle."]  The  deli- 
cate membrane  immediately  covering 
the  muscles.  Also  termed  vagi'na  mus- 
cula'ris,  or  "muscular  sheath." 

Per-i-nae'o-£eIe.*  [From  mpivaio-;, 
the  "perinseum,"  and  Kf]\r],  a  "tumor."] 
Hernia,  or  rupture,  in  the  perinaeuni. 

Per-I-naVum,*  or  Per-i-ne'um. 
[Etymology  uncertain.]  (Fr.  Ferine e, 
pa're'na'.)  The  space  between  the  anus 
and  the  genital  organs.  Applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  entire  space  between  the 
Os  coccygis  and  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Per-i-uae'us.*  The  same  as  Peri- 
neal, which  see. 

Per-i-ne'al,  or  Per-i-nse'al.  [Peri- 
na?a'lis.]     Belonging  to  the  perinamm. 

Periuee.     See  Perineum. 

Per-i-iie-phri'tis.*  [From    mpi, 

"  around,"  and  vtippoq,  a  "  kidney."]  (Fr. 
Phlegmon  perinefjhretique,  fleg'm6NG'pav- 
re'na^Ra'tek'.)  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
ton  seal  covering  of  the  kidney. 

Per-i-ue'phri-um,*  or  Per-I- 
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ne'phrus.*  [From  mpi,  "around,"  and 
veppdi,  the  "kidney."]  The  membrane 
immediately  enveloping  the  kidney. 

Perineum.     See  Perineum. 

Per-I-neu  ri-on,*  or  Per-I-neu'ri- 
iiisi.;;:  [From  mpi,  "around,"  and  vevpov, 
a  "nerve."]  The  theca  or  membranous 
covering  of  a  nerve;  the  neurilemma. 

Perinevre,  p&'re'nevR'.  [From  m$i, 
" around,"  and  veu^ov,  a  "nerve."]  A 
French  term  for  Neurilemma,  which  see. 

Pe'ri-od.  [Peri'odus ;  from  mpi, 
"around,"  and  bdos,  a  "way,v  or  "jour- 
ney."] Literally,  a  "journeying  rouna," 
a  "circuit."  The  time  iu  which  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  describes  its  orbit; 
hence,  a  stated  time.  The  space  of  time 
during  which  a  disease  prevails  from  its 
access  to  its  declension. 

Pe-rt-od'I-cal.  [Period'icus :  from 
peri'odus,  a  "period."]  Coming  round 
or  returning  at  certain,  or  stated,  times. 

Per-i-o-dic'i-ty.  [Period  ic'itas  i 
from  period'icus,  "periodical."]  The 
tendency  of  certain  phenomena  to  recur 
at  stated  times,  as,  for  example,  the  pa- 
roxysms of  an  intermittent,  the  cata- 
menia,  the  budding  of  plants,  etc. 

Pe-rl-o-don-ti'tis,  id  is.*  [From 
mpi,  "about,"  and  ocovg,  a  "tooth."]  In- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Pe-ri-od  '  o-  scope.  [Periodos  'co- 
pus;  from  mpiotog,  a  "period,"  and 
(TKoma),  to  "observe."]  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  date  of  menstruation, 
labor,  etc.,  and  for  other  calculations. 

Pe-ri'o-dus  I.u-na'ris.*  ("Lunar 
Period.")  The  catamenial  or  menstrual 
period. 

Per-i«or'I>i-ta.*  [From7rfpi, "around," 
and  or'bita,  the  "orbit."]  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  orbit  or  socket  of  the 
eye  ;  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit. 

Perioste.     See  Periosteum. 

Per-I-os-te-i'tis.*  The  same  as 
Periostitis,  which  see. 

Per-I-os'te-um.*  [From  mpi,  "a- 
round,"  and  darsov,  a  "bone."]  (Fr. 
Perioste,  pa/re'ost'.)  The  thin,  delicate 
membrane  forming  the  immediate  cov- 
ering of  the  bones. 

Per-I-os-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  peri- 
os'teum.]  Inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. 

Per-I-os-to'ma,  a'tis*  [From  mpi. 
"around,"  and  osto'ma,  an  "osseous 
tumor."]  A  morbid  osseous  formation 
surrounding  a  bone:  a  periostome. 

Per-i-os-to'sis.*  The  progress  or 
formation  of  periostoma* 
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P£r-i-pet  a-lous.      [Peripet'alas ; 

from     mpi,     "  around, "     and     vermXos,     a 
"petal."]     Surrounding  the  petals. 
Per-i-pha-ei'tis,  Idie*     [From  j>er- 

iph'acus.]  Inflammation  of  the  capsule 
of  the  eye:  circumfused  inflammation 
of  the  Lns. 

Pe-riph'a-cas.;:  [From  mpi,  "a- 
rouud."  and  ja^-.  a  "  lentil/''  and  hence 
a  "lens. "J  The  capsule  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye. 

Pe-ripa'e-ral.  [From  periplie'ria, 
the  "periphery."]  Belonging  to  the 
periphery  of  any  roundish  substance. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning 
"  towards  the  circumference. " 

Per-I-pher'ic,  or  Per-I-piier'I-c^l. 
[Peripher'icus.]  Relating  to  the 
periphery,  or  situated  around  the  periph- 
ery of  an  organ. 

Peripheric  Ini'pal-ses.  A  term 
applied  by  Xaumann  to  the  influence 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  nerves  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  body  to  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system  (i.e.  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord). 

Pe-ripli'e-ry.  [Periplie'ria;  from 
mpi,  "  about/'  and  d)epw,  to  "  carry/'] 
The  circumference  of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or 
other  similar  figure. 

Per-I-payl'lrani.*  [From  mpi,  "  a- 
round,"  and  <pv\\oj,  a  "  leaf/']  Applied 
in  the  plural  (periphyl'la)  to  the  scales 
around  the  ovary  of  the  Crraminacesc. 

Per  -  ip  -  ncn  -  mo  'ml  -  a  Xo'tftaa.* 
("  Spurious  or  Bastard  Peripneumony.") 
A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

Per-ip-nea-moai'ic.  [Peripnea- 
mon'ieus.]  Belonging  to  peripneu- 
mony. 

Peripneumomitis.  See  Pneumonia. 

Per-ip-aea'mo-my.  [Peripaiea- 
mo'iiia :  from  mpi,  "  around,"  or  '"near," 
and  7Ti/£V}ji'jL)y,  the  "organs  of  breathing,-" 
hence,  perhaps,  the  principal  air-pas- 
sages.] Inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  being  that  part  which  sur- 
rounds the  air-passages.  See  Pneu- 
monia. 

Per'i-sperm.  [Perisper'miam, 
or  Perisper'mam :  from  «p»,  "a- 
round,"  or  "  near,"  and  air^pp.a,  a  "seed."] 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  of  plants. 

Per-i-sper'mate.  [Perasper'ma- 
ftas,  or  Perisper'micas.]  Provided 
with  aperisperm:  perisper'mic. 

Per-i-sta'eSay-iirai.":;-  [From  mpi, 
"around,"  or  "near,"  and  cra\vg,  a 
"spike,"  or  "ear.'']  Applied  to  the 
glume  of  the  Graminacese. 


Per-i-stal'tic.         [Peristal' ticas ; 

from  mptoTcXXu,  to  "contract."]  Applied 
to  the  peculiar  movement  of  the  intes- 
tines, like  that  of  a  worm  in  its  progress 
(hence  also  named  vermicular  motion),  by 
which  they  gradually  propel  their  con- 
tents; applied  by  M.  Hall  to  all  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, uterus,  etc.,  which  movements  are 
not  directly  dependent  on  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

Per-i-sta-mia'e-us.1-  [From  irtpi, 
"around,"  and  sta'men.]  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  (perisUunin'ew),  in 
the  Jussieuan  system,  to  dicotyledonous, 
apetalous  plants,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  perigynous. 

Per-i-sta-mia'I-us.*  The  same  as 
Peristamineus. 

Per-i-stapli-y-li'nas.*  [From  mpi, 
"  around,"  and  ara^SXi),  the  "  uvula."] 
Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
uvula :  peristaphyline.  A  term  applied 
to  two  muscles  of  the  palate,  the  e.rter- 
nus,  or  circumflexus  palati,  and  the  inter- 
nu8,  or  levator  pal  at  i  mollis. 

Per-i-staph'y-lo  Ptear-yn-ge'ns  * 
[from  0£pyy£,  the  "pharynx"].  The  first, 
or  upper,  portion  of  the  palato-pharyn- 
geus  muscle;  the  second,  or  middle,  por- 
tion is  termed pharyn'go-staphylimia  ;  the 
third,  or  lower,  portion,  tkyrostaphylinus, 

Per-i-stem'o-nis.*  [From  mpi,  "  a- 
round,"  and  arr\p\^v,  a  "  stamen."]  The 
same  as  Peristamineus,  which  see. 

Pe-ris'to-ma,  a'tis*  [From  mpi, 
"around,"  and  crdfxa,  a  "mouth."]  The 
margin  or  circumference  of  a  mouth,  or 
of  a  mouth-like  opening  :  a  peristome. 

Per'i-stOMie.  [Peristo'miauMi; 

from  the  same.]  The  fringe  of  rigid 
processes  around  the  mouth  of  the  spore- 
case  or  theca  of  certain  mosses. 

Per-i-stoin'ic.  [Peristom'icas.] 
Belonging  to  a  peristome. 

Peri-style.  [Peristy'lus ;  from 
mpi,  "  around,"  and  otv\o;,  a  "  pillar."] 
A  range  of  columns  around  an  edifice. 
Also,  a  series  of  stamens  inserted  around 
the  ovary. 

Per-I-sys'to-le.;:  [From    mpi, 

"around,"  or  "near,"  and  avaroXi],  "con- 
traction."] The  instant  of  time  between 
the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  perceptible,  it  is  said,  only  rn  the 
dying. 

P€ritoine.     See  Peritonaeum. 

Pe-rit'o-maus.  [From  mpi,  "a- 
round,"  and  rifivw,  to  "cut."]  Applied 
in  Mineralogy  to  cleavage  parallel  to  th« 
axis  and  in  more  than  cne  direction. 
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Per-I-to-nse'nm,-  or  Per-i-to-ne'- 

iiBii.  [From  ncfjueiixio,  to  "stretch 
around/'  or  "  stretch  all  over/']  (Er. 
Peritome,  pa're'twaN'.)  A  strong  serous 
membrane  investing  the  entire  parietes 
and  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

Per-I-to-ni'tis,  idiV.*  [From  peri- 
tonse'um.]  Inflammation  of  the  perito- 
naeum lining  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  when  it  attacks  that  investing 
any  of  the  viscera,  the  disease  usually 
takes  the  name  of  the  viscus,  as  enteritis, 
gastritis,  hepatitis,  nejjhritis,  etc. 

Per-I-tre'ma,  atis.*  [From  -ncpi, 
"around/'  and  Tprjfia,  a  "hole."]  The 
per'itreme.  In  Entomology,  a  small  piece 
of  hornlike  substance  surrounding  the 
stigmatic  opening  along  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  episternum,  or  sternum,  of  the 
Hcjcap'oda. 

Pe-rit'ro-pal,  or  Per-it'ro-pous. 
[From  wepi,  "around,"  and  rpezo),  to 
"turn."]  Horizontal  to  the  axis  of  the 
fruit.     Applied  to  an  embryo  of  a  plant. 

Per-i-zo'ma.*  [FromTCpt,  "around," 
and  $uvwfti,  to  "  gird/']  Literally,  a 
"girdle,"  a  "truss."  A  name  for  the 
diaphragm. 

Per  kin-ism.  A  mode  of  treatment 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut.  It  consists  in  apply- 
ing to  the  diseased  part,  the  extremities 
of  two  metallic  rods,  made  of  different 
metals,  and  called  Metallic  Tractors. 
The  success  obtained  was  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

Per 'late.  [Perla'tus;  from  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish  per' la,  a  "pearl."] 
"Pearled."  Applied  to  leaves  raised 
from  small,  round,  firm  eminences ;  also 
to  the  expansions  of  lichens  provided 
with  round  tubercles,  compared  to  an 
embroidery  of  small  pearls;  and  some- 
times to  plants  of  which  the  white  flowers 
are  disposed  in  small  oblong  bunches. 

Perle,  peiil.  The  French  name  for 
Pearl,  which  see. 

Permanent.     See  Persistent. 

Per-man-gan'ic  A$'id.  A  name 
proposed  for  the  compound  previously 
called  manganesic  acid. 

Per-me-a-bil'i-ty.  [Permeabil'i- 
tas,  a.' t is;  from  per,  "through,"  and 
tne'o,  to  "pass."]  That  property  of 
certain  bodies  which  permits  others  to 
pass  through  their  pores. 

Per'me-a-ble.  [Permeab'ilis;from 
J.hc  same.]  Per'vious  ;  that  may  be  per- 
meated ;  that  possesses  permeability. 

Per-mis'tion.  [Permis'tio,  o'nis, 
or      Permix'tio,     o'nis;      from     per, 


"through,"  or  "thorough,"  and  mis' coo, 
mis' turn  or  mix' turn,  to  "mix."]  A  com- 
plete mingling  or  mixture. 

Per'mu-tate.  [Permuta'tns ;  from 
permit' to,  permuta' turn,  to  "  change,"  or 
"  interchange."]  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  abortion  of  the  sexual  organs 
causes  a  remarkable  change  in  the  floral 
teguments,  as  in  many  double  flowers. 

Per-nie/ious  [from  pcrniq'ies,  "de- 
struction"] Fever.  A  name  applied 
by  Dr.  Wood  to  a  form  of  congestive  in- 
termittent, on  account  of  its  great  fatality. 

Per'ni-o,  •'tits.*  [From  Ttrtpva,  the 
"heel."]     A  kibe  or  chilblain. 

Per'nio    Sim'plex.*  ("  Simple 

Chilblain.")  Chilblain  in  which  the 
cuticle  is  unbroken. 

Per-o-nae'us,::  or  Per-o-ne'us.* 
[From  Ttzpovr),  the  "fibula."]  Perone'al. 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
fibula. 

Peronae'us  (or  Perone'ns)  Bre'- 
vis.*  ("  Short  Peronasal  [Muscle].")  A 
muscle  of  the  leg,  situate  below  the 
peronszus  longus.  It  is  attached  above  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula. 

Peronae'us  IiOn'gns.*  ("Long  Per- 
onaeal  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  placed  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Peronae'us  Ter'tius.*  ("  Third 
Peronaeal  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula,  and 
inserted  into  the  outer  metatarsal  bone. 

Per'o-ne.*  [Gr.  vEpovri.]  The  fibula, 
or  external  bone  of  the  leg. 

Peron€,  pa-'ro'na-'.  The  French  term 
for  Fibula,  which  see. 

Per-o-ne'al.  Belonging  to  the  fibula. 
See  Perox^eus. 

Peroneus.     See  Peron^eus. 

Per.  op.  emet.  =  Pcrac'td  operatio'- 
ne  emet'ici.*  "When  the  operation  of 
the  emetic  is  finished." 

Per-ox'i-nat-etl.  [Peroxycla'tus.] 
Applied  to  a  metal,  or  other  simple  body, 
in  the  state  of  a  peroxide. 

Per-ox'I«le.  [Perox'ycCum ;  from 
per,  "intensive,"  and  ox'ydum,  an 
"oxide."]  The  compound  which  results 
from  the  combination  of  a  simple  body 
with  the  maximum  of  oxygen. 

Per'ry.  [Vi'num  Pyra'ceum.] 
[From  the  French  Poire,  a  "pear."]  A 
vinous  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  the 
same  way  as  cider  is  made  from  apples. 

Per'si-ca.i:  [From  Per'sia,  its  native 
country.]  The  peach-tree,  or  the  Amyy'- 
dalns  Pcr'sica. 

Per-sis'tent.     [Persis'tens;    from 
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perm's' to,  to  "continue."  to  u  persevere."] 
Constant;  permanent;  remaining,  as 
the  leaves  of  evergreens  through  the 
winter,  and  the  calyx  of  many  plants 
until  the  fruit  is  formed. 

Per 'so- 11  ate.  [Persona 'tus:  from 
pers<>'  ,m.  a  "  character  in  a  drama,"  a 
"  mask."]  Masked  :  disguised.  Ap- 
plied to  certain  flowers. 

Per-spe-cU'luiii.*  [From     per, 

"through,"  and  -spc'eio,  to  "beholl."] 
An  eye-glass  :  in  the  plural  [perspcciV  la) 
spectacles. 

Per-spi-ra'tion.  [Perspira'tio, 
o'm'*;  from  perspi'ro,  pjerspira'tum,  to 
"  breathe  through."]  The  fluid  secreted 
by  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arte- 
ries on  the  surface  of  the  body  :  sweat. 
See  Diaphoresis,  Hidrosis,  Sudatiox, 
and  St' dor. 

Perspiration,  ^Diminished.  See 
Adiaphoresis,  Adiapxeustia,  and  Ax- 

IDROSIS. 

Perspira'tion,  In-sen'si-ble.    The 

same  as  Traxspiratiox.  which  see. 
Perspira&on,  Morbid.     See  Ephi- 

DROSIS. 

Perspiration,    Obstructed.       See 

Adiaphoresis,  and  Axidrosis. 

Pertnrba'tio  (per-tur-ba'she-o) 

Crit'I-ea.*  A  critical  disturbance  or 
excitement  of  the  organism,  forming  the 
crisis  of  a  disease. 

Per-tur-ba'tion.  [Pertnrba'tio, 
o'm's;  from  per,  '•very."  or  "greatly.*' 
and  tnr'bo,  turba'tum,  to  "  disturb."]  In 
Pathology,  excessive  restlessness  or  dis- 
quiet. Applied  in  Astronomy  to  the  de- 
viation of  a  celestial  body  from  the  ellip- 
tic orbit  which  it  would  describe  if  acted 
upon  by  no  other  attractive  force  than 
that  of  the  sun  or  central  body  around 
which  it  revolves. — (Braxde.) 

Per-tuse'.  [Pertn'sus:  from  per- 
tun'do,  pertu'ftnm,  to  "pierce."]  Pierced 
with  large  holes  distributed  irregularly. 
Applied  to  certain  parts  of  plants. 

Per-tus'sis.*  [From  per,  intensive, 
and  tus'sis,  a  "cough."]  (Fr.  Toux  con- 
vuhive,  too  k6x,vuTsev',  and  Coqueluche, 
k6k'lush\)  Hooping-cough.  A  con- 
tagious disease  characterized  by  a  con- 
vulsive strangulating  cough,  with  hoop- 
ing, returning  by  fits  which  are  usually 
terminated  by  vomiting.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Sposmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Per-n-if  er-us.*  [From  Peruvia'nus, 
"Peruvian."  and /Wo.  to  "bear."]  Lit- 
erally, "  bearing  what  is  Peruvian  :"  as, 
Jfi/rospermuiii  Perui ferum,  the  " Myro- 
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ftpcrnni,,!  which  produces  the  Peruvian 
[Balsam]." 

Per  n-late.  [Perula'tus.]  Hav- 
ing bud-scales  I  perubr). 

P£r'ule.  [Per'ula;  diminutive  of 
pe'm,  a  "shepherd's  pouch."]  In  Botany, 
a  kind  of  sac  formed  by  the  prolonged, 
adherent  bases  of  two  lobes  of  the  peri- 
gone  of  certain  Orchidemj  also,  the  en- 
velope of  buds  of  trees  of  cold  climates; 
a  bud-scale. 

Peruvian  Balsam.  See  Balsam 
of  Peru. 

Peruvian  Bark.     See  Cixchoxa. 

Pe-ru-vl-a'nus.  •  Belonging  to  Peru: 
Peru'vian. 

Per-vi-gil'I-uni.*  [From  per,  in- 
tensive, and  uiy'ilu,  to  "  watch."]  Dis- 
inclination to  sleep;  watching;  vigi- 
lance. 

Pes,*  gen.  Pe'dis.  [From,  ttot'j,  a 
"foot,"]  (Fr.  Pled,  pe-a'.)  The  foot; 
the  base  on  which  the  body  rests  when 
standing.  It  consists  of  the  tarsus,  me- 
tatarsus, and  toes;  with  their  blood-ves- 
sels, nerves,  tendons,  sheaths,  and  integu- 
ments. 

Pes  An-se-ri'nus.*  ("  Goose-Foot.") 
The  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve,  so 
called  from  a  fancieU  resemblance;  the 
parotidean  plexus. 

Pes  Equinus.     See  Talipes  Equi- 

>~US. 

Pes  Hip-po-eam'pi.*  (''Foot  of 
the  Hippocampus.'*)  Properly,  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  hippoca/upjus.  but  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  hipp*camtpm&. 

Pes'sa-r$'.  [Pessa'rium ;  from 
7T£<7o-oj,  an  "oval-shaped  stone."]  (Fr. 
Pessaire,  peVsen'.)  An  instrument  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  or  ball,  for  intro- 
duction into  the  vagina,  to  prevent  or 
remedy  the  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

Peste.     See  Pestis. 

Pes-tif  'er-ous.  [Pes'tifer;  from 
pes'tis,  a  "plague,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear,"  or  "produce."]  Producing  or 
causing  pestilence. 

Pes'ti-lence.  [Pestilen'tia,  and 
Pes'tis.]  A  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  which  is  epidemic,  or  endemic, 
and  fatal :  a  plague. 

Pes-ti-len'tial,  or  Pes'ti-lent. 
[Pestilentia'lis.]  Pertaining  to  pesti- 
lence;  producing  the  plague,  or  pesti- 
lence. 

Pes'tis.*  (Fr.  Peste,  pest.)  The 
plaiue,  a  disease  characterized  by  ty- 
phus fever,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
buboes,  carbuncles,  petechias,  haemor- 
rhage, and  sometimes  by  diarrhoea      A 
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genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class 
Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Pestle.  [Pistil'lum.]  An  instru- 
ment to  pound  with  in  a  mortar. 

Pet'al.  [Lat. Pel/alum;  Gr. -nirakov, 
an  "expanded  leaf."]  A  flower-leaf j  a 
leaf  of  a  corolla. 

Pet-a-lan'tnus.*  [From  TiiraXoj,  a 
"petal/'  and  d^oj,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  with  petals. 

Pe-tal'i-tform.  [Petalifor'mis ; 
from  iriraXoj,  a  "  petal."]  Shaped  like  a 
petal ;  petaloid. 

Pet-a-lo'des.*  [From  neraXov,  a  "pet- 
al," and  ado,-,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
petals ;  also,  having  petals,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  petals. 

Pet-a-lo'de-ns.*  The  same  as  Pet- 
alodes,  which  see. 

Pet'a-loid.  [Petaloi'des ;  from 
■nkTakov,  a  "petal,"  and  £~ido;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  petal. 

Pet'a-Ious.     Having  petals. 

Pe-te'«hi-a,*  plural  Pe-te'ehl-a?. 
[From  pete'chio,  a  "  flea-bite."]  A  small 
red  or  purplish  spot,  like  a  flea-bite. 

Pete'chiae  si'ne  Fe'fore.*  ("  Pete- 
chias without  Fever.")  A  term  ap- 
plied to  purpura  simplex,  or  petechial 
scurvy. 

Pe-te'ehl-al,  or  pe-tek'e-al.  [Pe- 
techials.]    Belonging  to  petechise. 

Pe-ti-o-la'ceous.  [Petiola'ceus ; 
from  peti'olus,  a  "petiole."]  Applied  to 
buds  when  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  di- 
lated into  shells,  form  the  investiture  of 
the  young  shoot. 

Pet'I-o-lar.  [Petiola'ris.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  petiole,  or  borne  on  a  petiole. 

Pet'i-o-late.  [Petiola'tus.]  Pro- 
vided with  a  petiole. 

Pet-I-o-la'tion.  [Petiola'tlo, o'nis.] 
The  state  of  leaves  provided  with  a 
petiole. 

Pet'I-oIe.  [Peti'olus ;  diminutive 
of  pes,  a  "foot."]  The  foot-stalk  of  a 
leaf;  a  leaf-stalk. 

Pet-I-ol'u-late.  [Petiolula'tus.] 
Applied  to  a  foliole  borne  upon  a  petio- 
lule. 

Pet'I-o-lule.  [Petiol'ulus;  diminu- 
tive of  peti'olus,  a  "petiole."]  The  par- 
ticular petiole  of  each  foliole  in  a  com- 
pound leaf. 

Petit  Argent,  peh-te'  taR'zhoN0'.  A 
French  term  for  Platintm,  which  see. 

Petit  (peh-te'),  Ca-nal'  of.  A  small 
triangular  canal,  between  the  layers  of 
the  hynloid  membrane  that  enclose  the 
crystalline  lens :  discovered  by  Petit. 

Petite  Verole,  peh-tet'  va"rol'.  A 
35* 


French  name  for  "small-pox."  See 
Variola. 

Petit  Mai.  peh-te'  mal.  A  French 
term  for  the  slighter  form  of  epilepsy. 

Petiveriacea?,*  pet-e-ve-re-a'she-e. 
[From  Petive'ria,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  West 
Indian  or  tropical  plants  (herbs  or  under- 
shrubs). 

Pe-tral'o-gy.  [Petralo'gia ;  from 
7r£r/ja,  a  "rock,"  and  Adyoj,  a  "discourse."] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  of 
rocks. 

Petrela^um.     See  Petroleum. 

Pet-ri-fac'tion.  [From  pe'tra,  a 
"rock,"  and  fa'cio,  to  "make."]  The 
act  of  petrifying,  or  converting  into 
stone.  Also  applied  to  a  body  changed 
into  stone.  The  term  petrifaction  is  ap- 
plied by  Virchow  to  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  any  soft  part  of  the 
body  assumes  the  form  or  appearance  of 
bene  by  absorbing  calcareous  matter.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  synonymous  with  calcifi- 
cation, and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ossification,  which  denotes  the  formation 
of  actual  bone. 

Petrification.     See  Petrifaction. 

Pet-ro-graph  I-cal.  [Petrograph '- 
icus.]     Belonging  to  petrography. 

Pe-trog'ra-phy.  [Petrogra'phia; 
from  nerpa,  a  "  rock,"  and  yptxpu),  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  rocks;  or 
the  art  of  writing  on  stone. 

Pe-tro'Ie-um.*  [From  pe'tra,  a 
"rock,"  and  o'leum,  "oil."]  "Rock  oil." 
A  bituminous  liquid  substance  that  flows 
between  rocks,  or  issues  from  the  earth. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  and 
Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  Petroleum  Barbadense. 

Petroleum  Bar-ha-den'se.*  A 
kind  of  tar  found  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  mineral  tar;  termed 
also  Bitumen  Barbadense. 

Pet'ro-lin,  or  Pet'ro-line.  [Pet- 
roli'na.]  A  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  petroleum. 

Pet-ro-mas'toid.  [From  irsrpa,  a 
"rock,"  and  mastoi'des.]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  the  homologues  of  the  mastoid 
process  in  certain  mammalia. 

Pe-troph'i-lus.*  [From  -nhpa^  a 
"rock,"  and  (piXecj,  to  "love."]  Literally, 
"loving  rocks."  Growing  in  rocky  or 
stony  places:  petroph'ilous. 

Pe-tro'sal.  [Petro'sus ;  from  -nhpa, 
a  "rock."]  Belonging  to  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Petro'sal  Sinus.  Applied  to  each 
of  two  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  th« 
superior  and  inferior,  leading  from  the 
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cavernous  sinus  backwards  to  the  lateral 
sinus :  so  named  because  they  are  adjacent 
to  the  petrous  bone. 

Pet-ro-se-li'inim.*  [From  rfrpa,  a 
"rock,"  and  otXwov,  "parsley:"  named 
because  it  grows  among  stony  places.] 
Parsley.  A  Linnrean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Apiacete.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeia!,  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  root  of  Petroseli'num  sati'cum.  See 
Apii'm  Petroselintm. 

Petroseli  mini  Sa-ti'vum.;-  The 
systematic  name  of  the  common  parsley- 
plant.  Also  called  Apium  Petroseli- 
num. 

Petroseli'num  Vul-gra're.*  An- 
other name  for  Petroselinum  Sativum, 
which  see. 

Pe'trous.  [Petro'sus;  from  nhpa, 
a  "rock/']  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
a  rock  or  stone.     See  Petrosal. 

Pewter.  [OldJiYench,  Peautre,  po't'r; 
modern  French.  Etain,  avtaNG'.]  An  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead,  to  which  antimony  and 
copper  in  small  proportions  are  some- 
times added. 

Pey'er's  Glands  [Peye'ri  (ilan  • 
dulse],  or  Pey'er's  Patch'es.  The 
glandulse  aggregate,  or  assemblages  of 
minute  glands  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  intestines,  first  noticed  by  Peyer. 
According  to  Virchow,  "  a  Peyer's  Patch 
is  nothing  more  than  a  lymphatic  gland 
spread  out  as  it  were  upon  the  sur- 
face." 

Pha-ci'tis,  irfis.%  [From  <pa<6g}  the 
"lentil;"  also,  the  "lens  of  the  eye."] 
Inflammation  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Phac-o-eys'ta,*  or  Phae-o-cys'te.* 
[From  (Jjclkos,  a  "lentil,"  and  kvutt}  or  kvj- 
ng,  a  "bag."]  The  capsule  of  the  crys- 
talline lens. 

Phac-o-cys-tec'to-me.*  [From  pha- 
cocus'ta,  and  arrtfiij,  a  "cutting  out."] 
Rognetta's  operation  for  cataract  by  cut- 
ting out  a  part  of  the  capsule. 

Phac-o-eys-tec'to-mus.*  The  in- 
strument used  in  the  operation  of  pha- 
cocystectomy :  a  phacocystectome. 

Phac-o-cys-ti'tis,  idis*  [From 
phacocyi'ta.]  Inflammation  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Pha-co-i'des.*  [From  QaKog,  a  "len- 
til," and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
a  lentil  in  form. 

Phacomalacia,*  fak-o-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  (pa<6g,  a  "lentil,"  or  "lens,"  and 
naXciKia,  "softness."]  Softening  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Phac-o-plas'ma,  wtfis*  [From  0a- 
rdj,  a  "lentil,"  and  vXiicpta,  "any  thing 
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moulded."]  A  cataplasm,  or  poultice, 
of  lentils;  also  applied  to  a  poultiee  of 
linseed  meal. 

Pha?n-o-car'pus.*  [From  Qaivopcu, 
to  "appear,"  and  Kafmog,  "  fruit."]  Hav- 
ing fruits  very  apparent. 

Phre-iiO£r'a-iiious.  [Phamog-a'- 
isiius:  from  (paivu),  to  "appear,"  and 
yapog,  "marriage."]  Having  stamens 
and  pistils  distinctly  developed;  having 
manifest  flowers.     See  Phanerogam rs. 

Phenomenon.     See  Phenomenon. 

Phe-iiome-no-sco'pi-a.*  [From 
phsenom' enon,  and  gkottcu),  to  "examine/'] 
The  observation  and  examination  of 
(morbid)  phenomena. 

Phag-e-dae'na.*  [From  (pdyco,  to 
"eat,"  or  "eat  away."]  A  malignant 
ulcer  which  spreads  very  rapidly. 

PhagedaVna  Gan-gre-no'sa.* 

Hospital  gangrene. 

Pha£-e-den'ic.  [Phagedsen'icus.] 
Belonging  to  phagedena. 

Pha-lan'ga-gra,*  Pha-lan-g-ar- 
thri'tis,  \dia.*  [From  pha'lanx,  aypa, 
a  "seizure,"  and  arthri'tis,  "gout."] 
Gout  of  the  finger  or  toe. 

Pha-lan'ges,*  the  plural  of  Phalanx, 
which  see. 

Pha-lan'gic.  [Phalan'gicus.]  Be- 
longing to  tHe  phalanges. 

Phalanx-  or  fa'lanks,  plural  Pfia- 
lan  £es.  [Gr.0 iXayf,  a  "battalion."] 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  the  small  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  Botany,  it 
signifies  bundles  of  adelphous  or  clus- 
tered stamens. 

Phal-laTgl-a.*  [From  6a\\6g,  the 
"membrum  virile,"  or  "penis,"  and  a\yog, 
"pain."]      Pain  in  the  membrum  virile. 

Phal-la-neii-rys'ma,  vitin*  [From 
(pa\\6g,  the  ''membrum  virile,"  or  "penis," 
and  rfygvpoopo,  a  "  widening."  also  "  aneur- 
ism."]    Aneurism  of  the  penis. 

Phal-lo-blen-nor-rho?'a.*  [From 
(jxxWog,  the  "penis,"  and  blennorrhce'a.] 
Chronic  blennorrhea,  or  gleet. 

Phal-lo-ca r-ei- iio'ma.  wtfU.*  [From 
(pa\\6g,  the  u  penis."  and  KapKiv^a,  "  can- 
cer."]    Cancer  of  the  penis. 

Phal-lo-i'des.*  [From  cpaWog,  the 
"  penis,"  and  eltog,  a  " form."]  Resembling 
a  penis. 

Phal-lon'cns.*  [From  </>a\A^,  the 
"penis,"  and  oy<og,  a  "tumor."]  A  mor- 
bid swelling  of  the  penis. 

Phal-lor-rha'£i-a.*  [From  <pa\\4g, 
the  "  penis,"  and  pfiyv»fju,  to  "  burst  forth."] 
A  bursting  forth  of  blood  from  the  penis. 

Phal-lor-rhoe'a.*  [From  0«>\cv,  the 
"penis,"  and  piu,  to   "flow,"]      A  flow 
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from   the  penis  (or   urethra).     Another 
term  for  gonorrhoea. 

Phan-er-an-the'rus,*  Phan-e- 
ran'thus.*  [From  <pai/epog,  "evident," 
dsOnpos,  an  "anther,"  and  avQog,  a  "  flow- 
er."] Having  anthers  on  the  outside: 
phaneranthe'rous. 

Phaii-e-rog'a-mons.  [Phanerog'- 
amus,  Phanerogamous;  from  (jxue- 
pog,  "manifest,"  "conspicuous,"  and  ydpog, 
"  marriage,"  or  "union."]  Having  mani- 
fest or  conspicuous  flowers.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  grand  division  of  plants,  called 
also  flowering,  or  phaenogamous,  plants. 

Phan-tas'ma,  atisS'  [From  (pavTa^aj, 
to  "make  appear."]  Phantasm.  An 
apparition;  an  imaginary  representation 
of  objects  not  really  present,  the  effect 
of  disease  of  the  eye  or  brain  ;  phantasy. 

Phan-tas-mat'ic.  [Phanfasmat- 
icus.]      Pertaining  to  phantasma. 

Phantom.  [Phanto'ma,  atis  ; 
from  (pavrd^ui,  to  "make  visible."]  The 
same  as  Phantasma.  Also,  the  small 
effigy  of  a  child  employed  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  labor. 

Phar-bi'tis  Nil.-  A  convolvula- 
ceous  tropical  plant  with  purgative  seeds, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  jalap. 

Phar-ma-ceu'tic  [Pharniaceu'- 
licios;  from  (papp.aKcvco,  to  "use  medi- 
cines."]    Belonging  to  pharmacy. 

Phar-ma-ceii'tics.  [Pharmacen'- 
tica;  from  the  same.]  The  science  of 
preparing  medicines. 

Phar-ma-ceii'tist.  One  skilled  in 
pharmacy ;  a  druggist. 

Phar 'ma-cist.  The  same  as  Phar- 
maceutist. 

Phar-ma-co-cly-nam'ics.  [Phar- 
macoilynam'ica:  from  <pdpixaxo»,  a 
"medicine,"  also  "poison,"  and  biuapnq, 
"power."]  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power  or 
effects  of  medicines  and  poisons. 

IMiar-ma-eo^'no-sy.  [From  <parp:a- 
koj,  a,  "medicine,"  and  yv&ng,  "know- 
ledge."] That  branch  of  Pharmacology 
which  treats  of  simples  or  unprepared 
medicines. 

Phar-ma-co-Iog'i-cal.  [Pharma- 
colog'icus.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Phar- 
macology. 

Phar-ma-col'o-gy.  [Pharmaco- 
lo'gia;  from  tpapfiamv,  a  "  medicine,"  and 
A<>yo;,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
art  or  science  of  preparing  medicines; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
medicines;  pharmacy. 

Phar' ma-con.*  [Gr.  0%ia*o./.]  A 
medicine ;  a  drug ;  also,  a  poison. 


Phar-ma-co-pce'ia.*  [From  <puppu- 
kou,  a  ''medicine,"  and  noiL),  to  "make."] 
A  book  containing  directions  for  com- 
pounding or  preparing  medicines. 

Phar-ma-co-pce'ial.  [Pharma- 
copceia'lis.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
pharmacopoeia. 

Phar'ma-cy.  [Pharmacia;  from 
(papiiaKov,  a  "medicine."]  The  art  of  pre- 
paring medicines  to  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases;  the  trade  of  a  drug- 
gist. 

Phar-yn-gaTgi-a.*  [From  <pdonyZ, 
the  "throat,"  or  "pharynx,"  and  a\yoiy 
"pain."]     Pain  in  the  pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gaTgi-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
pharyngalgia. 

Phar-yn-ge'al.  [Pharyngeals ; 
from  (papvyl,  the  '*  pharynx."]  Belonging 
to  the  pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-gem-phrax'is.*  [From 
(papvyZ,  the  "pharynx,"  and  cft-ppafrs,  a 
"stoppage."]  A  stoppage  or  obstruction 
in  the  pharynx. 

Phar-yii-gis'mus.*  [From  <pdpvy%, 
the  "pharynx."]  Spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gi'tis,  idis*  [From  <pdpvy%, 
the  "pharynx."]  Inflammation  of  the 
pharynx;  also  termed  Cynan'che  phar- 
yngeal. 

Pha-ryn'go-dyn'I-a.*  [From  4>apvy$, 
the  "pharynx,"  and  6hv;ny  "pain."] 
Pain,  spasmodic  or  chronic,  of  the  phar- 
ynx. 

Phar-yn-gol'o-gy.  [From  <pap»y$, 
the  "  pharynx/'  and  Xoyog,  a  "  discourse."] 
That  part  ot  Anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  pharynx. 

Pba-ryn'go-per-is'to-Ie.*  [From 
<papvy%,  the  "pharynx,"  ncpi,  "around," 
and  crcXXoj,  to  "set,"  to  "arrange;"  also, 
to  "bind."]  Contraction  or  constriction 
of  the  pharynx.     See  Pharyngostenia. 

Pha-rynvgo-ple'gi-a.*  [From  (pdpvy%, 
the  "pharynx,"  and  TrXrjyfi,  a  "stroke."]  A 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-gor-rha'gi-a.*  [From 

(pap<>y%,  the  "pharynx,"  and  prjyw/u,  to 
"burst  forth."]  A  bursting  forth  or 
sudden  discharge  (of  blood)  from  the 
pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-go-spas'mns.*  [From 

0ap'iyf,  the  "pharynx,"  and  (nraafing,  a 
"convulsion."]     Spasm  of  the  pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-go-ste'ni-*i.;-:  [From  fepvyZ, 
the  "pharynx,"  and  arhog,  a  "strait,"  or 
"difficulty."]  Contraction  of  the  phar- 
ynx, like  pharyngoperistole. 

Pha-ryn'go-tome.  [Pharyngof- 
omus;    from    (pdpvy%,   the    "pharynx," 
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and  ts^vcj,  to  '  cut."]  An  instrnment 
invented  by  Petit  tor  scarifying  the  toii- 
bils  and  opening  abscesses  about  the 
fauces. 

Pnar-yn-sot'o-iny.  [Pharyngo- 
to'mia:  from  the  same.]  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  pharynx. 

Phar'yaix.*  [Cir.^jy^.j  The  com- 
mon opening  or  passage  of  the  gullet 
and  windpipe:  in  other  words,  the  nius- 
culo-raembranous  sac  at  the  back  of 
the  m  outh  and  uj>per  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Phase.  [Lat.  Poa'sis;  Gr.  fang,  an 
"appearance."J  Applied  in  Astronomy 
to  the  appearance  or  shape  which  the 
moon  and  some  of  the  planets  present, 
such  as  gibbous,  horned,  halved,  and 
round,  or  full. 

Plia-si-aii'i-dse.*  [From  p7iasia'nu9, 
a  "pheasant."]  The  name  of  a  family 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the 
pheasant  is  the  type. 

Poa-si-a'nus.*  [Named  from  the 
river  Phpais,  in  Colchis  or  Pontus,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
into  Europe.]  The  pheasant.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Gafii uacese. 

Pnasia  nwsCoI'clii-ciis.:|:"  ("  Colchi- 
cau  Pheasant.")  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  pheasant,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Pha^ia'nns  Gal'lus.^  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  common  domestic 
fowl :  also  called  Gcdlus  domestieus. 

Pjiat-nor-rka'^I-a.*  [From  0iri>.7, 
the  "socket  of  a  tooth,"  and  piyj'ifju,  to 
"break  or  burst  forth."]  A  sudden  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  an  alveolus,  or 
tooth-socket. 

Pnea-^o-pho  bi-a.*  [From  <!>eyy5s, 
" light,"  aud  boh;,  "  fear."]  A  fear  or  in- 
tolerance of  light. 

Plien'I-cin,  orPhen'i-cine.  [Plicen- 
ici'na:  from  £om£,  "purple."]  A  name 
given  by  Crura  to  the  substance  other- 
wise named  Indiyo-carmina,  which  he 
discovered. 

PJie-iiftm^e-no-srrapn'i-eal.  [Pbae- 
noiiieii»'4;rap3i'icus.J  Belonging  to 
phenomenogr.iphy. 

Phe-af>m-e-m>;sr'ra-phy.  [Pha>- 
iio?iienu>£rra'pliia;  from  pksmom'eJHtn, 
and  yfiipto,  to  "write."]  A  history  of 
morbid  phenomena. 

Pli^-nom-e-nol'o-sry.  [Phjenom- 
enolo)^ia;  from  phaeaomfenon,  and  Ao- 
yo;.  a  "discourse."]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  symptoms  or  phenomena  of 
di^ense. 

Plie-nom'e-non.  [Pha?:iom'e- 
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uoii.  or  Plia'iioni'eiiiuii;  from  <baivo~ 
pot,  to  "appear."]  An  appearance:  any 
thing  remarkable. 

Phial,  or  Vi'al.  [Plii'ala;  from 
^t;lX.'/,  a  "shallow  cup,  or  bowl."]  A 
small  glass  bottle  for  containing  liquid 
medicines. 

Plailadelphaeeav::ul-a-del-fa'she-e. 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  natives  of  India,  Japan,  and 
North  America.  It  includes  the  Ph'da- 
dcVphua  (Syringa,  or  Mock-Orange). 

Phl-los'o-pher's  Stone.  [Lrfi'pis 
Pfriiosoplio'rani.]  An  imaginary  sub- 
stance which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  alchemists,  had  the  power  to 
transmute  base  metals  into  gold. 

Pol-los'o-phy.  [Philoso'phia ; 
from  </»/Aia>,  to  "love,"  and  co/iay  "wis- 
dom."] The  knowledge  of  things,  natu- 
ral and  moral,  founded  upon  reason  and 
experience.  The  science  of  causes  and 
principles.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
signify  the  sum  total  of  systematic  human 
knowledge. 

Phil'tre,  or  PoiTter.  [From  <£iAso>, 
to  "love."]  A  love-potion;  a  medicine 
often  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspiring  love. 

Pliilydraceav-  fil-e-dra'she-e.  [From 
Philtj'drum,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  China  and  New  Hol- 
land. 

Pai-mo'sis.^  [From  0</*ow,  to  "  muz- 
zle," to  "bind."]  A  constriction  of  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  drawn  back  to  uncover  the  glans. 

Pni-mot'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  phi- 
mosin  :  phimo#ic. 

Phleb-ec-ta'sl-a,*  or  Plile-bec'ta- 
sis.:;-  [From  tpX&js,  a  "  vein,"  and  ckteiwo, 
to  "  extend."]  Terms  for  varix,  an  en- 
larged or  swelled  vein. 

Pnleb-ec-to'pi-a.*  [From  0Afi//,  a 
"vein,"  and  ikto-o;,  "out  of  place."] 
The  abnormal  situation  of  a  vein,  from 
original  malformation  or  the  pressure  of 
a  tumor. 

Phle-bi'tis,  idix*  [From  <fi\*p,  a 
"vein."]  Inflammation  of  a  vein.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  hard,  cord-like  line, 
tender  or  painful  on  being  touched,  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  a  vein  or 
veins,  from  nn  incisir.n  or  wound. 

Phlebi'tis,  U'ter-ine.  A  term  for 
puerperal  fever. 

Phle-bo'des.*  TFrom    0Xr^>,    a 

"  vein,"  and  cttog,  a  "  form."]  Ptesembling 
a  vein;  also,  having  veins. 

Pfile-bogr'ra-pfey.       [Phlebogrra'* 
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ptiia  .  fro  in  £*££,  a  "  vein,  '  and  ypn6o, 
to  "  write."]  A  description,  or  history, 
of  the  veins. 

Plile-bo-i'des.*  [From    4&&U,    a 

"vein,"  and  elfog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  vein  :  phle'boid. 

Phleb'o-lite.  [Pbleboli'tes;  from 
fbhp,  a  "vein,"  and  \i0o$,  a  "stem*"] 
Literally,  "vein-stone."  Applied  to 
small,  fibrous,  dense  bodies  sometimes 
found  loose  in  the  veins. 

Phle-bol'o-gy.  [Pblebolo'g-ia ; 
from  (pr\hp,  a  "vein,''  and  \6yo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  veins;  the 
anatomy  of  the  veins. 

Phlebo-me-tri'tis,  idis*  [From 
^X:^,  a  "vein,"  and  metri'tis,  "inflam- 
mation of  the  womb."]  Venous  me- 
tritis, or  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the 
womb. 

Phleb-or-rlia'gi-a.*  [From  foty,  a 
"vein,"  and  pnysvpi,  to  "burst  forth."] 
Sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a  vein  :  phlebor'rhagy. 

Plileb-or-rSiex'is.*  [From  <p\hb,  a 
"  vein,"  and  pife,  a  "  breaking,"  or 
•  bursting."]  The  bursting,  or  rupture, 
of  a  vein. 

Phleb-o-sge-n©g,'ra-pfoy.  [PBileb- 
oseenogra'piaia;  from  ^Xa/*,  a  "vein," 
oKr)'jf\,  a  "  scene,"  and  yp'-'^,  to  "  write."] 
An  illustrated  description  of  the  veins. 
See  Phlebography. 

Phleb-o-tom'I-cal.  [Phlebotom'- 
icus.]      Belonging  to  phlebotomy. 

Plile-bot'o-my.  [Phleboto'mia; 
from  ii>\ip,  a  "vein,"  and  renvoi,  to  "cut."] 
The  operation  of  opening  a  vein ;  vene- 
section ;  blood-letting. 

Phleg-m,  flem.  [Gr.  (pXcypa;  from 
0X:yo>,  to  "burn."]  Originally,  "inflam- 
mation," but  afterwards  applied  to  cer- 
tain humors  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
inflammation,  and  also  of  diseases  un- 
attended with  inflammation.  One  of  the 
four  natural  humors  of  the  ancients. 
A  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  a 
watery  distilled  liquor,  as  distinguished 
from  a  spirituous  liquor.  In  popular 
language,  the  thick  viscid  mucus  secreted 
by  the  lungs. 

Phlegmasia,*  fleg-ma'she-a,  plural 
Phleg-masiae,  fleg-ma'she-e.  [From 
<i*\zyto,  to  "  burn."]  Phleg'rnasy.  In- 
flammation accompanied  by  fever.  In 
the  plural,  inflammations  with  fever. 
An  order  of  the  class  Pt/rejciseof  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Plaleg-ma-sit'i-oiis.*  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  phlegmasia,  or  inflammation;  in- 
flammatory. 


Phlegmatia,*  fleg-ma'she-a.  [From 
rjXiyfxc,  "  phlegm,"  a  "  watery  humor."] 
Dropsical  swelling. 

Phlegma'tia  Do'lens.*  ("  Painful 
Phlegmatia.")  White-leg.  A  disease 
sometimes  occurring  in  women  soon  after 
delivery,  characterized  by  pain,  increas- 
ing to  an  excruciating  degree,  along  the 
thijh  and  leg  to  the  foot,  each  part  gra- 
dually becoming  much  swelled  and  very 
tense. 

Pfileg-mat'ic.  [Plilegmat'iciis.] 
Relating  to  phlegm;  abounding  in 
phlegm;   dull;   sluggish. 

P2ileg:'mon.  [Phleg'mone ;  irom 
0Aiycu,  to  "burn."]  A  bright  red  in- 
flammation. 

PMeg'mo-noid.  [Plilegmonoi'- 
des:  from  (pXeypovi),  a  "tumor,"  and  eldug, 
a  "  form."]     llesembling  phlegmon. 

Pfrlegmonosus.  See  Phlegmo- 
nous. 

Plileg-'mo-nous.  [Pltleg-mono'- 
des;  from  $\zyyiojf\,  "tumor,"  or  "in- 
flammation."] Of  the  nature  of  phleg- 
mon :  pertaining  to  phlegmon. 

Pl*lce-©-ri'z£n,  written  also  PSalo- 
rid'zin,  or  Phlo-rid'zine.  [From 
<^Xot<%,  "  bark,"  and  pi^a,  a  "  root."]  A 
peculiar  substance  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
tree. 

Pfal©-&is'tic.  [Pblogis'ticus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  supposed  principle  named 
phlogiston;  also,  synonymous  with  "in- 
flammatory." 

Pialo-£is't£-cat-ed  Air,  or  Ptilo- 
gis'ticaied  Gas.     A  term  for  nitrogen. 

PSilo-gis'ton.*  [From  (fioyibh  *° 
"burn."]  An  imaginary  principle  by 
which  Stahl  and  the  chemists  of  his 
school  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  They  supposed  the  matter 
of  fire  existing  in  combustible  bodies  to 
be  expelled  in  the  process  of  combustion. 
By  some,  phlogiston  was  thought  to  be 
identical  with  hydrogen;  while  oxygen 
was  termed  dephlogisticated  air,  that  is, 
air  destitute  of  phlogiston  (or  the  princi- 
ple of  inflammability). 

Pttfo-g-os'ic.  [Ptilog-os'icus ;  Fr. 
Phlogosique,  fiVgo'zek'.]  In  Pathology, 
belonging  to  ph  logos  is.  Applied  in  Geo- 
logy to  an  order  of  pyrogenous  earths, 
comprehending  the  Pseudo-Volcanic, 
which  see. 

Plilo-g-o'sis.*  [From  </jXoyda>,  to  "in- 
flame."] Inflammation :  some  writers 
apply  it  to  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class 
Pjrex'se,  of  Cullen's  Xosology. 
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Phlo-grotic.  [Phlogrol'loiis.]  Be- 
longing to  phloyoeia;  inflammatory. 

Flilo-^ot  I-ea. ;>  f  From  pklogot'ievef 
" inflammatory."]  The  name  of  unor- 
der in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  comprising 
the  various  forms  of  inflammation. 

Phloridzin.     See  Phlceouizix. 

Plilj'c-tse'iia.*  [From  ^\vgj,  to 
"bubble  up."]  A  pellucid  vesicle  con- 
ing a  serous  fluid. 

Phlyc-ta*-iio'de£.;:  [From  pkh/c- 
tx'iKi.]       Having    or    resembling  phlye- 

Phlyc-ta?n'u-la.*     [Diminutive     of 

phlyctie'na.]  A  little  vesicle;  applied  to 
such  as  occur  in  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  filled  with  a  thin, 
C  >l'>r!e->  fluid. 

Phlyc'te-noid.  [Phlyctaenoi'des ; 
from  phlgctm'na,  and  eloo;,  a  "form."] 
R  3  a  e  mblin g  p  h  [>/  c tsen a. 

Phlyc'tis,  idis.*m  [From  tftko^a,  to 
"boil."]  The  same  as  Phlyct.exa, 
which  see. 

Phly'sis.*  [From  ^Xu^j,  or  f/Auu,  to 
"boil,"  to  "swell  up."]  A  generic  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the  different 
forms  of  whitlow. 

Piily-za'cious.  [Plilyza'cius.] 

Belonging  to  a  phlyzaeium. 

Plilyzacium,-  fli-za'she-um.  [From 
0Xv*o>,  to  "  boil,"  to  "swell  up."]  Ap- 
plied by  Willan  t)  a  small  pustule  c  >n- 
tiining  pus,  raised  on  a  round,  hard, 
inflamed  base,  and  terminating  in  a  dark- 
c  >!ore  I  scib. 

Pane;iicina.     See  Phexicix. 

Piioea-i-cis'mus.;;-  [From  (potvi%, 
"red."]  A  name  given  to  Rubeola, 
which  see. 

Plioeii-i-cis'tl-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
ph  fm'cis.uis. 

Plioeii-i-cop'y-rus.-  [From  (poTvt%, 
a  "purple-red,"  and  pi/' rum.  a  "pear."] 
Having  pyriform  and  fed  fruit. 

Phoe  aix  Dac-ty-lif'e-ra. *  The 
systematic  name  of  the  d  ite  palm-tree. 

Phcea-o-di'n*,*  or  Phoen'o-dine. 
[From  ph  r>i  >'<!<,  "of  a  blood-color."] 
A  term  for  the  Gruor  wamguinis,  or  blood 
clot:  also  used  for  kxmatina. 

Plioeii-o-clin'i-cus.--  Belonging  to 
phcenodi'ni:  pheno  linic. 

Pho-irVtion.  [Phona'tio,  o'»?"*  ; 
from  y'jy  7,  the  "  voice."]  The  formation 
of  the  voice;  also,  the  physiology  of  the 
voice. 

Pho-net'ic.      [Phonet'iciis:    from 
ty'ji'f],   the  "voice."]     Pertaining  to   the 
voice :     pertaining    to,    or   representing, 
articu'nt^  sounds. 
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Phonic.  [Phon'icus;  from  the 
same.]  Sometimes  the  same  as  PHONETIC. 
In  Physics,  the  point  or  place  in  which 
is  situated  either  the  person  who  speaks, 
or  the  body  which  emits  the  sound,  is 
called  the  j/hoitic  centre, 

Ptioii'I-ca.*  [From  plton'icus,  "per- 
taining to  sound."]  Diseases  affecting 
the  vocal  avenues.  The  name  of  an  order 
in  Good's  Nosology. 

Phonics.  [F'rom  the  same.]  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  sounds.  Sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  Acous- 
tics. 

Phon-o-camp'sis.;:  [From  pew'/, 
the  "  voice,"  and  Kap4"S,  a  "  bending,"  or 
''reflecting."]  In  Physics,  a  throwing 
back,  or  reflecting,  of  sound  ;  echo. 

P3aon-o-camp'tic.  [Pnonocamp'- 
ticns.]  Belonging  to  phonocampeU ; 
able,  or  adapted,  to  reflect  sounds.  The 
phonocamptxe  centre  is  the  situation 
where  the  ear  is  placed  in  order  to  re- 
ceive reflected  sounds. 

Phon-o-camp'ti-ca.*  [From  pkon- 
ocamp'gis,  an  "echo."]  That  branch  of 
Physics  which  treats  of  the  reflection  of 
sound :  phonocamp'tics. 

Phon-o-chor'da3.::  [From  0co^?,  a 
"voice,"  and  ehor'dx,  "chords."]  The 
Chordx  vocalea,  or  vocal  chords. 

Pho-nog^'i-a-phy.  [Phonogra'- 
phia;  from  0biWf,  "voice,"  or  "sound," 
and  ypi<j)U).  to  "  write."]  The  art  of  writing 
words  according  to  their  pronunciation 
or  sound.  Also,  a  description  of  the 
voice  or  of  sound. 

Pho-nol'o-^5r.  [Phonolo'gia;  from 
^uijf],  "voice,"  or  '"sound."]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  modifications  of  the 
voice,  or  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
different  articulate  sounds. 

Phos'gene.  [Phos'g-enns ;  from 
(f/og,  "light,"  and  yhw,  to  "be  born."] 
Literally,  "born  of  light."  Applied  to 
chloro-carbonic  gas,  because  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays 
upon  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

Phosgene  Ga§.  See  Phosgexe,  and 
Photogexe  Gas. 

Phos'phate.  fPhos'phas,  *'ft«.] 
A  salt  formed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
base. 

Phos'phate  of  Lime.  [Cal'clfl 
Phos'phas.  m'titJ]  A  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  forming  the 
solid,  or  earthy,  portion  of  bones. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  See  Sod.b 
Phosimias. 
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from  phos'phas,  a  "phosphate."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  base  converted  into  a  phos- 
phate by  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Phos-phat'ic.  [Phosphat'ieus.] 
Belonging  to,  or  containing,  a  phosphate. 

Phosphite.  [Phos'phis,  i'tis.] 
A  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with 
a  base. 

Phos'pho-rat-ed.  [Phosphora'- 
tus;  from  phosphorus.']  Combined,  or 
impregnated,  with  phosphorus. 

Phosphore.     See  Phosphorus. 

Phos-jiho-res'^ence.  [Phospho- 
rescen'tia;  from  phosphorus.]  The 
quality  of  becoming  luminous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  the  dark.  A 
luminous  appearance  presented  by  many 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  such, 
for  example,  as  phosphorescent  (decay- 
ing) wood,  the  glow-worm,  jelly-fish,  etc. 

Phos-pho-res'cent.  [Phospho- 
res'cens;  from  the  same.]  Emitting 
light  without  heat,  like  phosphorus.  See 
Phosphorescence. 

Phos-phor'ic.  [Phosphor  'icus ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid  of 
the  third  degree  of  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Phos'pho-rous.  [Phosphoro'sns ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid 
which  contains  one  equivalent  of  phos- 
phorus and  three  of  oxygen. 

Phos-pho-ru'rI-a.;;:  [From  phos'- 
phorus.  and  oiVov,  the  "urine."]  The 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine. 
See  Photuria. 

Phos'pho-rus.*  [Gr.  (pontpopog,  the 
" day-star;"  from  0o5?,  "light,"  and  <pepo), 
to  "bring."]  (Fr.  Phosphore,  fosvfoR'.) 
Originally,  the  "day-star."  A  translu- 
cent, nearly  colorless  substance,  resem- 
bling wax,  without  taste,  but  having  a 
peculiar  smell.  It  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable, and  should  be  kept  under  water 
and  protected  from  the  light.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  white  fumes 
which  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1860.  In  nature  it  is  always 
found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  i.e. 
in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid.  Phos- 
phorus, in  small  doses,  acts  as  a  power- 
ful general  stimulant;  in  large  doses,  it 
/S  an  irritant  poison. 

Phosphorus,  Baldwin's.  See 
Romberg's  Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  of  Canton.  See  Can- 
ton's Phosphorus. 

Phos'phu-ret.  [Phosphure'tum; 


from  j)ho8'phorus.]  A  combination  of 
phosphorus  with  a  combustible  body,  or 
a  metallic  oxide. 

Phos'phu-ret-ed.  The  same  as 
Phosphorated,  which  see. 

Phosphuria.     See  Photuria. 

Pho-targi-a.*  [From  (jxog,  <£cordj, 
" light,"  and  aKyog,  "  pain."]  Pain  arising 
from  too  much  light :  photalgy. 

Phot'I-ea.*  [From0<3jr,0toro?, « light."] 
The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  appear- 
ance of  light :  phot'ics. 

Phot'I-cus.*  Of  or  belonging  to 
light:  photic. 

Pho-to-eamp'sis.*  [From  <£&*,  £cor<V, 
"light/'  and  Ki'^itpis,  a  "bending."]  Re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  light. 

Pho-to-dys-pho'ri-a.*  [From  tfwf, 
ij,a>T6s,  "light,"  and  ilyspho'ria,  "restless- 
ness."]     Intolerance  of  light. 

Pho'to-gene  Gas.  The  same  as 
PnosGENE,  which  see. 

Pho-to-gen'ic.  [Photogen'icus ; 
from  (pws,  <pu)rcg,  rt  light,"  and  yaw,  to  "be 
born  or  produced."]  Produced  or  cre- 
ated by  the  light,  as  photographic  pic- 
tures. 

Pho-to-graph'ic,  or  Pho-to- 
graph'1-cal.  [Photograph  icus.] 
Belonging  to  photography;  photogenic. 

Pho-tog'ra-phy.  [Photogra'phia ; 
•from  (fws,  (fu)T6$.  "  light,"  and  ypaipco,  to 
"delineate.  ']  The  production  of  the 
images  of  objects  by  the  action  of  light 
on  metal,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  chemical  agencies.  This 
art  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  name 
of  M.  Daguerre,  the  inventor,  daguerreo- 
type, which  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pic- 
ture or  representation  thus  produced. 

Pho-to-lcg'i-cal.  [Photo log  icus.] 
Belonging  to  photology. 

Pho-tol'o-gy.  [Photolo'gia;  from 
<£o)?,  <£cor<%,  "light,"  and  \6yo$,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  science  or  doctrine  of 
light. 

Pho-tom'e-ter.  [Photom  'etrum ; 
from  0d5$,  "light,"  and  fiirpoi',  a  "mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  intensity  of 
light. 

Pho-to-met'ri-cal.  [Photomef- 
ricus.]      Belonging  to  photcmetrj-. 

Pho-tom'e-try.  [Photome'tria; 
from  (pco$,  ({MTog,  "  light,"  and  pLtrptoy,  to 
"measure."]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  light.  Also,  the 
act  of  measuring  light. 

PI  10- 1  on  'o-sos,  *  Pho-ton'o-sus.* 
[From  0ajf,  "light,"  and  woj,  "disease."] 
Applied  to  any  disease  arising  from  ex' 
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posure  to  ag/are  of  light,  as  snow-blind- 
ness, sun-stroke,  etc. 

Pbo-to-pho'bl-a. ;-  [From      0coj, 

"light.  '  and  </>>o;,  "fear."]  A  dread  or 
intolerance  of  light. 

Plio-to-pbob'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
photophobia :    photopho'bic. 

Pho-t©p's$r.  [Photop'sia:  from 
$v3,-,  "  light,"  and  6^ig,  "sight."]  An  ap- 
pearance or  sense  of  light  from  internal 


causes. 

Pho-tor-rhox'is.- 


[From  (fa, 
''light,"  and  fin&s,  a  "breaking."]  Be- 
fraetion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Pho'to-sphere.     [Photosphse'ra; 

from  Awj,  <•  light,"  and  xrpalpa,  a  **  sphere."] 
The  "  Sphere  of  Light."  The  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

Pho-turi-a."  [From  0wj,  "  light," 
and  ovpoj,  the  "  urine."]  Urine  which 
has  a  luminous  appearance  as  it  passes 
from  the  urethra;  luminous  urine. 

Phra^'ma,  afe's.*  [From  Qpaaaa),  to 
"enclose."]  Applied  in  Botany  to  a 
spurious  dissepiment  of  a  pericarp. 

Phragr'mo-coiie.  [Phragmoco'- 
11  us:  from  tppaama,  to  "  divide/'  and  K.vog, 
a  ''cone."]  The  cone  of  the  Belemnitc, 
which  is  divided  into  chambers. 

Phrouesie.     See  Phrenitis. 

Pltren'ic.  [Phresi'icus ;  from  Qprjv, 
th;  '-diaphragm."]  Belonging  to  the 
diaphragm. 

Phren'i-ca.*  [From^p/Jv,  the  "dia- 
phragm," or  parts  adjacent  to  the  heart 
(supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  feelings): 
hence,  the  "mind."]  Medicines  which 
affect  the  mental  faculties ;  also,  the 
name  of  an  order  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  affecting  the  intel- 
lect. 

Phre-nit'ic,  or  Phre-met'ic. 
[Phrenit'icus.]  Belonging  to  phreni- 
tis. 

Phre-ni'tis,  idis*  [From  £p>V,  the 
"mind."]  (Fr.  Phrcnesic,  fnaxnavze'.) 
Inflammation  of  the  brain;  phrenzy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Pldcrpnasim,  class  Py- 
re.rirp.,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Pli  re  u  -o- 1  o  £ '  I-cal .  [  Ph  renolog '  - 
icus.]      Belonging  to  Phrenology. 

Pa  re-nol'o-^ry.  [Phresiolo'gia ; 
from  ppri*,  the  "mind,"  and  A>vos-,  a  "dis- 
course/'] A  treatise  on  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  organs  by 
which  thay  are  said  to  manifest  them- 
selves. Usually  annlied  to  the  science 
(if  so  it  may  be  called)  which  treats  of 
the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  dependent  on  thi  dovelop- 
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ment  of  brain.  Each  different  faculty 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  brain,  which  part  is  termed  the 
organ  of  the  faculty  to  which  it  is  appro- 
priated. 

Phreno-3Iagnetism,  Phreno- 

Mesmcrism.        See     aIesmero-Phre- 

NOLOGV. 

Pbrenzy.     See  Phrenitis. 

Phtheiriasis.     Sec  Phthiriasis. 

Phihiriasas,  the-ri'a-sis.  [From 
(pOcip,  a  "  louse."]  A  disease  in  which 
lice  are  bred  on  different  parts  of  the 
body;  called  also  Mor'bus  pedicidu'riv, 
or  "lousy  disease."     See  Punier  lation. 

Phthis'i-cal.  [Phthis'icus.]  Be- 
longing to- phthisis;  consumptive. 

Phtfoosacus.     See  Phthisical. 

Phthisic.     See  Phthisis  Pllmona- 

LIS. 

Phthis-i-ol'o-gy.  [Phthisiolo'gia; 

from  (pOias,  "consumption,"  and  \dyog,  a 
"  discourse."]  A  dissertation  or  treatise 
on  phthisis,  or  consumption;  that  branch 
of  Pathology  which  treats  of  consump- 
tion. 

Phthisis,*  ti'sis.  [From  <£0tco,  to 
"consume."]  Pulmonary  consumption, 
characterized  by  emaciation,  debility, 
cough,  hectic  fever,  and  purulent  expec- 
toration. 

Phthisis  Pul-mo-na'lis.*  (Fr. 
Phthisic,  te'z&'O  See  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption. 

Phthoe,*  tho'e.  [From  cpOhoj,  to 
"corrupt."]     Ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

Phy-cog^ra-phy.  [Pbycogfra'- 

phia;  from  $v«4s>  a  "fucus,"  or  "sea- 
weed," and  ypa^w,  to  "write."]  A  his- 
tory or  description  of  the  Fuci. 

Phy-c©-i-da'tus.i:  [From  $&»*,  a 
"fucus,"  and  eicog,  "resemblance."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  neuter  {Phycoida'ta) 
by  Lingbye  to  a  section  of  the  JLjdvo- 
ph/ta  (aquatic  plants). 

Phy-col'o-gry.  [Phycolo'gia;  from 
<pi)Ko;,  a  "fucus,"  or  "sea-weed,"  and 
\jyog,  a  "discourse."]  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  the  Fuci. 

Phyl-laii'thus.*  [From  (piWov,  a 
"leaf,"  and  hOo;,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  upon  the  leaves,  with  their  pe- 
duncles adherent  to  the  principal  nervuro 
of  the  leaves:  phyllan'thous. 

Phyl'le-riii.  [Phylleri'iia.]  An 
alkaloid  substance  obtained  from  the 
PhtfUeriti  luti/hlia. 

Phyl-le-ryth'riii.  [Phylleryth- 
ri'na;  from  6vX\ov,  a  "'leaf,"  and  cpoOptg, 
"red."]  The  same  as  Ehythroimiyli-, 
which  se  \ 
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Phyl-lo'des.*  [From  (tfWov,  a  "leaf," 
and  £"5o>,  "resemblance."]  Having 
leaves ;  resembling  leaves. 

Ph^l-l©'dl-iim.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  petiole  which  dilates  so  much  as  to  re- 
semble a  leaf. 

Phyl-log'e-iious.  [Phyllog'enus ; 
from  0nXW,  a  "leaf,"  and  yisio,  to  "be 
born,"  to  "grow."]  Growing  upon 
leaves. 

Pfayl'loid.  [Phylloi'des ;  from 
£v,YW,  a  "leaf,"  and  ddog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  leaf. 

Phyl-lo-plie'in.  [Phylloplisei'na; 
from  0u\Ao.',  a  "  leaf,"  and  (!>*i6;,  "  dusky."] 
The  dusky  or  brown  coloring  matter  of 
leaves. 

Pliyl-los'po-riis.*  [From  #*XW,  a 
"leaf,"  and  anopa,  "seed."]  Having  the 
seed  in  or  under  the  leaf. 

Phyl-l©-tax'is,;:  or  Phyl-lo-tax'y. 
[From  <l>v\\ovy  a  "leaf,"  and  t'i\  g,  "ar- 
rangement."] The  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  stem.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  course  of  developmen  t  in  growing 
plants  is  universally  spiral.  A  complete 
circuit  around  a  stem  formed  by  the 
spiral  line  drawn  fiom  any  leaf  to  the 
leaf  which  is  exactly  over  it,  is  called  a 
cycle. 

Phyl-l©x-an'thin.  [Ptiylloxan- 
thi'na;  from  (pvWos,  a  "leaf,"  and  £a*06gf 
"yellow."]  The  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Pliy'ma,  a//s-,*  plural  Phy'ma-ta. 
[From  tyvoi,  to  "produce."]  A  tubercle 
on  any  external  part  of  the  body ;  also, 
a  genus  of  Willan's  arrangement  of  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

Phy-mat'ic.  [Phymat'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  phyma. 

Pliy-ma-io'des.*  [From  pliy'ma.'] 
Resembling  or  having  phymata. 

Phy'ma-toid.  [Pliymatoi'des ; 
from  0J/i<z,  a  "growth,"  a  "tumor,"  and 
Eufc,  a  "form."]     Resembling  a  tumor. 

Phy-ma-to'sis.-*  [From  4fyo,  a 
"growth,"  a  "tumor."]  The  formation 
or  progress  of  tubercular  disease. 

Phys-co'ni-a.*  [From  ^vjkco-',  "big- 
be'.lied."]  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
marked  by  a  tumor  occupying  one  part 
of  it,  of  slow  growth,  and  neither  sono- 
rous nor  fluctuating.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Intinneserntix,  class  Cachexia,  of 
Cull  n's  Xosoloxy. 

Phys-coii'I-eiis.*  Belonging  to pky s- 
cotii". 

Pby-se'ter,  e'lvV*  [From  ^vw,  to 
'blow."]  A  "blower:"  the  spermaceti 
wha'e ;  also  called  by  its  Biseayan  name 


of  Cachalot.  A  genus  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Cetacea. 

Physe'ler        Mac-ro-cepli'a-lus.* 

The  systematic  name  for  the  species  of 
whale  principally  affording  spermaceti 
and  ambergris. 

Phys-i-at'ri-ca.*  [From  $vaig,  "na- 
ture," and  ia-peia,  "medical  treatment."] 
The  doctrine  or  science  which  treats  of 
the  healing  powers  of  nature:  physia- 
trics. 

Pliys-I-at'ri-cus.*  Belonging  to 
phi/fn'utrlcu :  physiat'rical. 

Phys'ic.  [From  ipvomog,  "pertaining 
to  nature,"  "natural,"  or  "according  to 
the  laws  of  nature."]  Applied  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  to  medicines 
employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Phys'i-cal.  [Phys'icus:  from  ^wiy, 
"nature."]  Belongiug  to  nature;  nearly 
synonymous  with  natural. 

Phy-si'<?iaii.  [From  the  same.]  (Fr. 
Medecin,  mad'saN6'.)  A  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  physic;  one  who  has  been  au- 
thorized by  an  incorporated  institution 
to  practise  medicine. 

Physics.  [Pliys'ica;  from  the 
same.]  In  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, that  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  laws,  etc.  of  the  entire  material 
universe. 

The  objects  of  physical  science  may 
be  studied  in  three  different  points  of 
view  :  they  may  be  examined  in  relation 
to  their  different  properties,  with  respect 
to  their  constituent  parts,  and  in  regard 
to  their  appearance  and  exterior  quali- 
ties. These  three  distinct  views  give 
rise  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  natu- 
ral science,  namely,  Natural  Philosophy 
(or  Physics,  in  a  more  restricted  sense), 
Chenrstry,  and  Natural  History.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  has  for  its  object  the 
properties  of  bodies,  Chemistry  studies 
their  elementary  principles,  and  Natural 
History  observes  their  physiognomy  and 
external  characteristics. 

Phys-I-o&'e-ny.  [Physioge'nia; 
from  (pvjtg.  "nature,"  and  yhoy.  to  "be 
born,"  to  "be  produced."]  The  produc- 
tion of  things  by  nature. 

Phys-1-ojf-no-moii  i-ea.*  [From 
fr'cio -/voypAui,  to  "judge  of  a  man  by  his 
features."]  The  doctrine  of  judging  by 
the  looks  or  features  of  the  countenance: 
physiognomon'ics. 

Phys-i-o^-nom'o-ii^.  [Piiysiog1- 
noino  nia.]     See  Physiognomy. 

Pliys-1-og'no-my.  [Physiog-n  ov- 
inia; from  (b-awy  MfiOfeaj.  to  "judge  of 
la   man    by  bis  features."]     The  art  of 
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judging  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  by  examining  the  features  of 
the  countenance.  Also,  the  study  of 
diseases  from  an  examination  of  the  fea- 
tures or  general  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Pliys-i-og'ra-phy.  [Pliysiogra'- 
pliia :  from  0o?<?,  '•nature."  and  ypi<pco, 
t«>  •'write."]  A  description  of  objects 
which  together  constitute  nature. 

Pliys-i-o-log  i-eal.  [Physiolog'- 
ieus.j     Belonging  to  Physiology. 

Piiys-I-ol'o-gy.  [Physiolo'gria ; 
from  y^'v  "nature,"  and  \6yo$,  a  "dis- 
course.''] The  doctrine  of  vital  phenom- 
ena, or  the  science  of  the  functions  of 
living  bodies,  is  divided,  according  to 
the  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings, 
into  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 
Animal  physiology  is  by  some  writers 
divided  into  three  branches:  namely, 
the  physiology  of  the  sanguineous,  of  the 
nrrroiis,  and  of  the  muscular  system. 
These  three  systems,  which  have  been 
termed  the  tripod  of  life,  are  intimately 
linked  or  mingled  together;  and  they 
can  only  be  properly  studied  by  keeping 
constantly  in  view  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

Pliysiol'ogy,€ren'e-ral.  That  which 
regards  the  general  laws  of  life. 

Physiology,  Special,  treats  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  particular  or- 
gans, as  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  etc. 

Physiology,  Vegetable.  See  Vege- 
table Phvsiology. 

Phys-i-oii'o-my.  [Physiono'mia ; 
from  tfXKTiq,  " nature,"  and  j>o//os,  a  "law."] 
The  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

P2iys-o-ear'pus.*  [From  0wra,"wind," 
and  Kjp-6;,  "fruit."]  Having  fruit  con- 
taining air,  as  the  pods  of  certain  plant?. 

Ph5Ts-©~eori-ca.:;:'  [From  0w*,"wind," 
and  ctA'ica,  the  "colic."]    Flatulent  colic. 

Phys-o-me'tra.;:  [From      0wm, 

"wind,"  and pfjrpa,  the  "womb."]  Tym- 
pany, or  windy  swelling  of  the  womb. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class 
Cachexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Phy-taii-a-to'mi-a.:;:"  [From  $vt6v, 
a  "plant."  and  anato'mia,  "anatomy."] 
The  anatomy  of  vegetables. 

Phyt-e-ryth-ri'na.*  [From  cpvrdv, 
a  "plant,"  and  ipvQpog,  "red."]  The  red 
coloring  matter  in  plants.  See  Ery- 
throphyll. 

Phy-tiph'a-gous.  The  same  as 
Phytophagous,  which  see. 

Phy-tiv'o-rous.  [Phytiv'orus ; 
from  0"rdi/,  a  "plant,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "de- 
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vour."]  Plant-devouring.  The  same 
as  Phytopb  w;ous. 

Phy-to-ehe'ml-a.*  [From  <}>vt6v,  a 
u  plant,"  and  ehe'mia,  "chemistry."]  The 
chemistry  of  plants ;  or  vegetable  chemis- 
try. 

Phy-to~ehem'i-cal.  [Phytochem'- 
iciis.]      Belonging  to  phytochemia. 

Pby-t©£'e-ny,  or  Phy-to-gen'e- 
sis.*  [Phytogene'sia;  from  <pi>rov,  a 
"plant,"  and  ytyoi,  to  "be  born."]  Ger- 
mination, the  commencement  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  also,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the 
generation  of  plants. 

Phy-to-g-e-og'ra-phy.  [Phyto- 

g"eogra'phia :  from  tyvrov,  a  "plant," 
yn,  the  "earth,"  and  ypjupua,  to  "write."] 
Geographical  Botany;  or  that  part  of 
Botany  which  treats  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants. 

Phy-to-graph'i-cal.  [Phyto- 

graph'ieus.]  Belonging  to  phytogra- 
phy. 

Phy-to^'ra-phy.  [Phytogra'- 

phia;  from  £-n-»v,  a  "plant,"  and  ypoupw, 
to  "write."]  A  description  of  plants. 
Descriptive  Botany;  or  that  part  of 
Botany  which  treats  of  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  describing  and  naming 
plants. 

Phy'toid.  [Phytoi'des;  from  ^rovy 
a  "plant,"  and  clSog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling a  plant. 

Pliytolaecaceav*  fi-to-lak-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(herbs  orunder-shrubs),  natives  of  Africa, 
India,  and  America.  It  includes  Phyto- 
lac'ca  (Poke). 

Phy-to-lac'ca?  Bac'ca.*  or  Phy- 
tolac'cae  Bac'cae.*  ("Poke  Berry." 
or  "  Poke  Berries.")  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  berries  of  the 
Phytolacca  decandra. 

Phytolacca?  Ra'dix.*  ("Poke 
Root.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Phytolacca  de- 
candra. 

Phy'to-llte.  [Phytoli'tes:  from 
(p^rou,  a  "plant,"  and  \i6o;,  a  "stone."] 
A  petrified  or  fossil  plant. 

Phy-to-log  I-cal.  [Phytolog'i- 

cus.]      Belonging  to  phytology. 

Phy-tol'o-gy-  [Phytolo'gia:  from 
(pvTov,  a  "plant," and  Xoyoj,  a"  discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  plants,  or  the  science  of 
plants.     Botany  in  general. 

Pliy'ton.  A  term  applied  by  some  to 
a  simple  plant-element,  such  as,  first,  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo,  secondly,  the  joint 
of  stem  and  leaf;  and  so  on.  (See  Gray's 
Structural  a. id  Systematic  Botany.) 
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Phy-toph'a-gous.       [Phytoph'a- 

fet«.*;  from  (purov,  a  "plant,"  and  0dya>, 
to  "cat."]  Subsisting  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants. 

Pny-to-phys-i-ol'o-gy.  [Phyto- 
physiolo'gia ;  from  cporou,  a  "plant," 
and  physiolo' <jia,  "  physiology."]  The 
doctrine  of  the  internal  economy  of 
plants. 

Phj^tot'o-my.  [Pny  toto'mia ; 

from  (J)"t6v,  a  "  plant,"  and  rf^w,  to  "  cut."] 
The  dissection  of  vegetables.  Vegetable 
anatomy  ;  the  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  plants  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

Phy-to-tro'phi-a.*  [From  (pvT6v,  a 
"plant,"  and  Tpafii,  "nourishment."] 
The  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  tho  besi  means  for  pro- 
moting it. 

Phy-to-zo'on,*  or  PSiy-to-zo'um.* 
[From  <p^6i>,  a  '  plant,"  and  (,ojoi>,  an 
"animal."]  A  te/ra  applied  by  some 
naturalists  to  such  animals  as  polypi 
and  corallina  ;  a  zoophyte. 

Pi'a  Mn'ter.*  ("Tender  Mother.") 
(Fr.  Pie  Mere,  pe  men.)  The  most 
internal  of  the  throe  membranes  of  the 
brain.     See  Dura  Mater. 

Pi-ar-liae'mi-a.*  [From  map,  "  fat," 
and  aljxa,  "  blood."]  The  presence  of  fat 
in  the  blood. 

Pica.*  A  term  applied  to  depraved 
appetite,  or  desire  for  varied  and  unnatu- 
ral food,  common  in  chlorosis,  pregnancy, 
etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Dj/sorexiae, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullens  Nosology. 

Pi'ce-a.*  [From  pix,  pi'cis,  "pitch;" 
Gr.  Txlrra,  or -rcivva,  the  "pitch-tree."]  A 
name  for  the  Pinus  able*. 

Pi'ce-us.i:  Belonging  to  pitch,  or  tar : 
pi'ceous.  ., 

Picraena  Excelsa.     See  Quassia. 

Pic'rin,  or  Pic'rine.  [From  iwcpdf, 
"bitter."]  A  bitter  substance  procured 
from  Digita'lis  purpn' 'rea,  and  said  to 
be  identical  with  digitalin. 

Pic'ro-mel,  el'to.*  [From  7n*p% 
"bitter,"  and  pe\i,  "honey."]  A  sub- 
stance having  a  bitter  and  sweetish  taste. 
The  characteristic  principle  of  bile. 

Pic-ro-tox'ic.  [Picrotox'icns.] 
Applied  to  salts  of  which  picrotoxin 
forms  the  base. 

Pic-ro-tox'in,  or  Pic-ro-tox'Ine. 
[Picrotoxi'na ;  from  iriKpdg,  "bitter," 
and  to^ikou,  "poison."]  The  poisonous 
principle  of  the  Gocculna  Indicus. 

Pied,  pe-a'.  The  French  word  for 
"foot."     See  Pes. 

Pie  Mere.     See  Pia  Mater. 


Pierre,  pe-eR.  The  French  term  for 
Calculus,  which  see. 

Pierre  d'Aimaiit,  pe-eR  da'moNo'. 
A  French  term  for  Magnet,  which 
see. 

Pig'ment.  [Pigmen'tum ;  fron 
pin' go,  to  "paint."]  Any  color  used  by 
painters. 

Pigment.  A  black  amorphous  sub- 
stance, found  normally  in  the  skin,  etc., 
and  abnormally  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body.     See  Melan^emia. 

Pig-men  'turn  Ni'grum.*  A  black 
or  dark  pigment  which  covers  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Pil.  =  Pil'ida*  or  pil'ulse*  A  "  pill," 
or  "pills."  - 

Pi-la're  Ma'lum.*'  ("  Hair  Disease.") 
See  Trichosis. 

Pil'e-ate.  [Pilea'txis:  from  pi'leus, 
a  "hat."]     Having  a  hat  or  a  cap. 

Pil-e-i-for'mis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  hat:  pil'eiform. 

Piles.  (Fr.  Hemorrho'ides,  a'meW- 
ed'.)  A  disease  of  the  veins  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  around  the  anus, 
assuming  a  knotted  or  clustered  con- 
dition;  hemorrhoids.    See  H^emorkhois. 

Pil'e-us.*  [From  m\o;,  a  "hat,"  or 
"cap."]  The  cap  or  orbicular  expansion 
of  a  mushroom. 

Pi'li,*  gen.  Pi-lo'rum,  the  plural  of 
Pilus,  which  see. 

Pi'li  €©n-gen'I-ti.*  ("Congenital 
Hairs.")  A  term  for  the  hair  of  the 
head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  because  it 
exists  at  birth. 

Pi'li  Post-geii'I-ti.*  ("Postgenital 
Hairs.")  That  hair  which  grows  on  cer- 
tain parts  after  birth,  at  puberty,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Pi-lif 'er-ous.  [Pilif 'erus ;  from 
pi'lus,  "hair,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  hair,  or  covered  with  hair. 

Pi'li-form.       [Pilifor'mis ;      from 
'  pi'lus,  "hair."]     Having  the  appearance 
of  hairs. 

Pl-liger-ous.  [Pilig'erus ;  from 
pi' Ins,  "hair,"  and  (fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
The  same  as  Piliferous,  which  see. 

Pi'line.  [From  pi'lus,  "hair."]  A 
kind  of  cloth  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
sponge  and  wool,  felted  together  so  as  to 
form  an  even  and  soft  fabric,  and  after- 
wards rendered  water-proof  by  a  coating 
of  caoutchouc  ;  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  poultices  and  fomentation  cloths. 

Pill.     See  Pilula. 

Pil-li-o-cau'si-a.*  A  modern  name 
(of    uncertain    etymology)    for   the    old 
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composition  called  Hi' era  pi'cra,  or  holy 
bitter:   vulgarly  rendered  " Pillieoshy." 

Pil-o-car'pus.-i:  [From  pi'/ h*,"  hair," 
and  va/yToj,  *' fruit. "J  Having  fruit  co- 
vered  with  hair. 

Pilou.     See  Pilum. 

Pi-lo'ruin,;:  the  genitive  plural  of 
PlLUS,  a  "hair."     See  next  article. 

Pilo  rum  Ar-rec-to'res. i:  (••  Raisers 
of  the  Hairs.")  A  name  applied  to  the 
minute  muscles  of  the  skin,  whose  action 
produces  the  appearance  termed  cu'tis 
anxeri'na,  or  *' goose-skin."  They  are 
supposed  also  to  raise  the  hairs  when 
one  is  seized  with  horror  or  fright. 

Pi-lose'.  [Pilo'sus;  from  pi'lut, 
"hair."']  Hairy,  as  distinguished  from 
woolly  or  downy, — i.e.  having  distinct 
and  straight,  but  not  rigid,  hairs. 

Pil'u-la,*  plural  Pil'u-lse.  [Dimi- 
nutive of  pi' la,  a  "ball."]  A  pill.  A 
small  round  form  of  dry  medicine,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  or  less,  which  can  be 
swallowed  whole. 

Pil'n-lse,*  gen.  Pil-u-la'rum,  the 
plural  of  Piu'la,  which  see. 

Pil'nlie  Al'o-es.*  (•'•'  Pills  of  Aloes.") 
Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder, 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  each  a  troyounce. 
Beat  them  together  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
two  hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et  As-sa-ffoet'i-tlse.*- 
("  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafoetida.")  Take 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  assa- 
foetida, soap,  in  fine  powder,  each  half  a 
troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et  Jlsis'ti-efaes.* 
("  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Mastic")  Take  of 
Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  a  troy- 
ounce and  a  half;  mastic,  in  fine  powder, 
red  rose,  in  fine  powder,  each  half  a 
troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  four  hundred  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et:«yr'rhse.*(<' Pills 
of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.")  Take  of  Soco- 
trine aloes,  in  fine  powder,  two  troy- 
ounces  :  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  a  troy- 
ounce; saffron,  in  fine  powder,  half  a 
troyounce;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Beat  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse   Aii-ti-iuo'ni-i    Com-pos'- 

i-ta?.i:  ("Compound  Pills  of  Antimony.") 

Plummers  Pills.     Take  of  sulphurated 

antimonv,    mild    chloride    of    mercury, 
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each  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains; 
guaiac,  in  tine  powder,  molasses,  each 
half  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  sulphurated 
antimony  first  with  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury,  and  afterwards  with  the  guaiac 
and  molasses,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  As-sa-foet'I-clse.:;:  ("  Pills 
of  Assafoetida.")  Take  of  assafoetida,  a 
troyounce  and  a  half;  soap,  in  fine  pow- 
der, half  a  troyounce.  Beat  them  to- 
gether with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Ca-thar'ti-ese  C'om-pos'- 
i-tse.*  ("Compound  Cathartic  Pills.") 
Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
half  a  troyounce;  extract  of  jalap,  in 
fine  powder,  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
each  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains; 
gamboge,  in  fine  powder,  forty  grains. 
Mix  the  powders  together;  then  with 
water  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  €o-pai'bse>  (''Pills  of 
Copaiba.")  Take  of  copaiba,  two  troy- 
ounces  ;  magnesia,  recently  prepared, 
sixty  grains.  Mix  them  together,  and 
set  the  mixture  aside  until  it  concretes 
into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
two  hundred  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Fer'ri  Car-bo-na'tis* 
(" Pills  of  Carbonate  of  Iron")  are  com- 
posed of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  nine  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  sugar,  honey,  and  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  For  particular  direc- 
tions respecting  the  mode  of  preparation, 
see  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  page  254. 

Pil'ulse  Fer'ri  Com-pos'i-tse.* 
("  Compound  Pills  of  Iron.")  Take  of 
myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains ;  carbonate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  each  sixty  grains ;  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  myrrh 
first  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
afterwards  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  :  then 
beat  them  with  syrup,  so  as  to  form  a 
pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  eighty 
pills. 

Pil'ulse  Fer'ri  I-od'I-di*  ("Pills  of 
Iodide  of  Iron")  are  composed  of  four 
parts  of  iodine,  two  parts  of  metallic 
iron  (in  the  form  of  wire  cut  in  pieces), 
and  one  part  of  reduced  iron,  with  sugar, 
marshmallow,  gum  arabic,  and  wrater, 
in  sufficient  quantity.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  preparation,  see  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  page  256. 
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Pil'ulse  Gal'ba-ni  Com-pos'I-tse.* 

("  Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum.")  Take 
of  galbanuin,  myrrh,  each  three  hundred 
and  sixty  grains;  assafcetida,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains;  syrup,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Beat  them  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Hy-drar '&f-ri *  ("Pills  of 
Mercury,  or  Mercurial  Pills"),  commonly 
called  Blue  Pills.  Take  of  mercury,  a 
troyounce ;  confection  of  rose,  a  troy- 
ounce  and  a  half;  liquorice-root,  in  fine 
powder,  half  a  troyounce.  Rub  the 
mercury  with  the  confection  until  the 
globules  cease  to  be  visible;  then  add 
the  liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole 
into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse O'pi-i.*  ("Pills  of  Opium.") 
Take  of  opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty 
grains;  soap,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
grains.  Beat  them  together  with  water, 
so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  di- 
vided into  sixty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Quin  'i-se  Swl-plia'tis.* 
("  Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia.")  Take 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  troyounce;  gum 
arabic,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains;  clarified  honey,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Mix  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  and  gum  arabic;  then  beat  them 
with  clarified  honey,  so  as  to  form  a 
pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Rhe'i.*  ("Pills  of  Rhu- 
barb.") Take  of  rhubarb,  in  lino  pow- 
der, three  hundred  and  sixty  grains  ; 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pills. 

Pil'ulse  Rhe'i  Com-pos'i-tse.* 
("  Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb/')  Take 
of  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  grains ;  myrrh,  in 
fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  oil  of 
peppermint,  half  a  fluidrachm.  Beat 
them  together  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Sa-po'nis  Com-pos'i-tse.* 
i"  Compound  "Pills  of  Soap.")  Take  of 
opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains; 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce. 
Beat  them  together  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  pilular  mass.  This  is  a  convenient 
preparation  for  administering  opium  in 
a  pilular  and  readily  soluble  form,  in 
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fractions  of  a  grain.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the 
character  of  the  medicine  from  the  pa- 
tient. 

Pil'ulse  S^il'lse  Com-pos'i-tse.* 
("Compound  Pills  of  Squill.")  Take 
of  squill,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains; 
ginger,  in  fine  powder,  ammoniac,  in 
fine  powder,  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains;  soap,  in  fine  powder, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grains ;  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders  ; 
then  beat  them  with  syrup,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

Pil'u-lar.  [Pilula'ris ;  from  pil'ula, 
a  "pill."]     Pertaining  to  a  pill. 

Pilule.     See  Pilula. 

Pil-u-li-flo'rus.*  [From  piVula,  a 
"little  ball,"  and/os,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing flowers  united  into  capitules  of  a 
round  form. 

Pi'lum.*  (Fr.  Pilon,  peloNo'.)  A 
pestle;  an  instrument  for  breaking  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar. 

Pi'lus,*  plural  Pi'li.  [From  7rT\og, 
"felt."]  A  hair.  Pilus  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  hairs  considered  individually,' 
while  capillus  signifies,  properly,  a  "  head 
of  hair." 

Pi-mel'a-den,  en ?>.*  [From  mne\rj, 
"fat,"  and  adrjv,  a  "gland."]  A  seba- 
ceous gland. 

Pim-e-li'tis,  idis*  [From  TripieXi), 
"fat."]  Inflammation  of  the  adipose 
tissue. 

Pim-e-lo'des.*  [From  the  same.] 
Fatty,  or  f u  1  of  fat. 

Pim-e-lo'sis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Fatness,  or  obesity. 

Pi-men'ta.*  Pimento.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  ||  of  the  unripe  berries 
of  the  Euge'nia ]ji men' ta;  otherwise  called 
the  Myr'tus  pimen'ta. 

Pim-pi-nel'la.*  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Umbelliferse,  or  Ajnaccse. 

Pimpinel'la     A-iii'sum.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  plant  commonly 
known  as  Anise ;  otherwise  called  Ani'- 
sum  vulga're. 

Pimple.     See  Papula. 

Pin  and  Web.  An  old  popular 
name  for  an  opacity  of  the  cornea.  See 
Albugo,  and  Leucoma. 

Pinacese,*  pi-na'she-e.  [From  Pif- 
nw,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Conif- 
erve. 

Pinch'becfc.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
brass,    and   zinc,  made  in  imitation  of 
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gold.  It  is  sometimes  called  tom'bae,  or 
rim' ilor* 

Pinck-ne'ya  Pu'bens.*  The  plant 
which  produces  the  Georgia  Bark, 
which  Bee. 

Pine.     See  Pixus. 

Pin'e-al.  [Pinea'lis:  from  Pi'nea, 
a  "  pine-tree."]  Belonging  to,  or  like 
the  fruit  of,  a  pine-tree. 

Pineal  Gland.  [C'oiia'rium.]  A 
small  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
situated  above  the  tuber'cula  quadrigem'- 
ina  of  the  brain.  Descartes  supposed  it 
the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Piii-guec'u-la.*  [From  jjin'guis, 
"fat."]  A  tumor  near  the  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, apparently,  but  not  really,  adipose. 

Pin-gue<l'i-iious.  [Pinguedino'- 
sus:  from pingue'  do.pjingued' hits,  ''fat."] 
Fatty:  greasy:  unctuous.     . 

Pin-gue'clo,*  gen.  Pin-gued'i-nis. 
Another  term  for  "fat."     Seo  Adeps. 

Pin-gue-fo'li-us.*  [From  pin'guis, 
"fat/*  and  fob' a  in,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
thick  and  fleshy  leaves. 

Pi'nie.  [Pin'icus;  from  Pi'nus, 
the  "  pine-tree."]  Belonging  to  the  pine 
or  fir  tree.     Applied  to  an  acid. 

Pin-i-fo'li-us.*  [From  Pi'nus,  the 
"pine-tree,"  and  fo'Iium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  linear  or  coriaceous  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  fir. 

Pink  Dye.  A  dye  made  by  mace- 
rating safflower  and  carbonate  of  potash 
in  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  and  then 
adding  distilled  water,  or  lemon-juice. 

Pink  Root.  One  of  the  common 
names  of  Spige'lia  Marxian' dica. 

Pinna.  (Literally,  a  "'wing,'*  or 
"feather.")  The  ala,  or  lower  cartilage 
of  either  side  of  the  nose.  Also,  the 
broad  portion  of  the  external  ear.  In 
Botany,  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of 
a  pinnately-compound  leaf.  Also,  the 
fin  of  a  fish. 

Pin'nate,  or  Pin'nat-ed.  [Pinna'- 
tus;  from  pin'ua,  a  "feather."]  Feather- 
shaped.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  com- 
pound leaf  with  several  pairs  of  leaflets 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common 
petiole. 

Pinnately-Parted.     See    Pennati- 

PARTITU8. 

Pin-nate'ly-Veined.      [Pennive'- 

nius.  Having  veins  all  proceeding  from 
a  midrib;  feather-veined.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Pi n -ii at 'i- fid.  [Pinnatif  idus: 

from  pin'na,  a  "feather,"  and  fiu'do,  to 
"cleave."]      Pinnately-cleft,  as  feather- 
veined    leaves  which    are    marked    with 
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sinuses  or  incisions  reaching  nearly  half- 
way  to  the  midrib. 

Pin-nat  i-pes,  ft' edit*  [From  pin- 
na'twff  "leathered,"  and  p<*.  a  "loot."] 
Having  the  toes  bordered  by  membranes: 
pinnatipede.     Applied  to  certain  birds. 

Piiniafiseet.     See  Pennatisected. 

Pinnatus.     See  Pinnate. 

Pin'nu-late.  [Pimiula't  us:  from 
pin'nula.]  Subdivided  into  leaflets.  In 
Ichthyology,  having  small  fins. 

Pin'nule.  [Pin'nula;  diminutive  of 
piu'ii't,  a  "tin,"  or  "pinion."]  A  little 
leaflet;  the  secondary  division  of  a  pin- 
nately-compound  leaf.    Also,  a  little  tin. 

Pint.  [Lat.  Oeta'rius;  Fr.  Piute, 
paNT.]  A  liquid  measure  containing  six- 
teen fluidounces,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
gallon. 

Pin'ta.*  Blue  stain.  A  disease  which 
prevails  in  Mexico,  and  which  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  Pityriasis  nigra. 

Pi 'n  ns.*  [Gr.  ■niw$.']  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  trees  of  the  class  llomecia, 
natural  order  Coniferse. 

Pi'nus  A'bi-es.*  The  spruce  fir- 
tree,  the  tops  of  which  are  used  for 
making  spruce  beer. 

Pi'nus  Bal-sa'me-a.*  The  tree 
which  affords  Canadian  balsam. 

Pi'nus  I^a'rix,;;:'  otherwise  called 
I^a'rix  Eu-ro-pse'a,*  and  A'bi-es  Lia'- 
rix.:;-  (Fr.  Meleze,  ina^lez'  or  nia/l&z'.) 
The  larch-tree,  from  which  is  obtained 
the  Venice  turpentine. 

Pi'nus  Pa-lus'tris.*  ("  Swamp 
Pine.")  One  of  the  trees  from  which 
turpentine  is  obtained. 

Pi'nus  Pi'ce-a.*  ("Pitch  Pine.") 
The  silver  fir,  from  which  the  Strasburg 
turpentine  is  obtained. 

Pi'nus  Pi-nas'ter.*  The  Pinaster, 
or  cluster  pine,  a  tree  which  yields  Bor- 
deaux turpentine,  galipot,  tar,  and  pitch. 

Pi'nus  Syl-ves'trss.;:  ("Forest 
Pine.")  The  Scotch  fir-tree,  which  yields 
the  common  turpentine,  white  and  yel- 
low resin,  tar,  or  common  pitch. 

Pi 'per,  er/V*  Black  Pepper.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the  berries 
of  Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  Album.  ■  ("White  Pepper.") 
It  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree  as  is 
black  pepper.  Also  called  Leucapiper. 
White  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry  deprived 
of  its  skin.  It  is  less  active  than  black 
pepper,  and  is  little  used.  See  Piper 
Nigrum. 

Piper  Ar-o-mat'i-cum.*  ("Aro- 
naat'c  Pepper.")  A  name  for  the  Piper 
nigrum. 
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Pi'per  Bra-sil-1-a'num.*  ("Bra- 
zilian Pepper.")  The  produce  of  the 
Capsicum  annuum. 

Pi'per  Cu-be'ba.*  The  plant  the 
dried  fruit  or  berries  of  which  are  termed 
cubebs.     See  Cubeba. 

Pi'per  <*uin-e-eii'se,*  Pi'per  Ilis- 
pan'i-cum,*  or  Pi'per  Ibi  dl-ciim. 
("Guinea  Pepper/'  "Spanish    Pepper," 
or  u  Indian  Pepper.")     The  produce  of 
the  Capsicum  annuum, 

Pi'per  Ja-mai-cen'se.*  ("  Jamaica 
Pepper.")  The  Myrtus  pimento,  or  all- 
spice. 

Pi'per  Lon'gum.-'  ("Long  Pep- 
per.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  immature  fruit,  or 
dried  spikes,  of  long  pepper. 

Pi'per  Me-tbys'ti-cuni*  [from 
neOvco,  to  "be  intoxicated."]  The  Ava  (or 
Cava)  plant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
An  intoxicating  drink  is  obtained  from 
its  roots. 

Pi'per  Ni'grum.*  ("Black  Pep- 
per.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  unripe  ber- 
ries of  black  pepper. 

Piperaceae,*  pip-e-ra'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants  (shrubs  or 
herbs),  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  pungent 
aromatics,  and  in  some  cases  powerful 
narcotics.  It  includes  Pi'per  ni'grum 
(Black  Pepper). 

Pip-e-ra'ceous.  [Pipera'ceus ; 

from  pi'per,  "pepper."]     Belonging    to 
the  genus  Piper. 

Pip'e-rin.  [Piperi'na;  from  pi'per, 
"pepper."]  A  fatty  resinous  substance, 
the  active  principle  of  black  pepper. 

Pis'ees.*  Fishes :  the  name  of  the 
fourth  great  subdivision  of  vertebrate 
animals,  or  the  class  of  fishes,  character- 
ized by  a  branchial  respiration,  a  biloc- 
ular  heart,  and  a  covering  of  scales. 

Pis-ci«l'i-a  Er-y-thri'na.*  Jamai- 
ca Dogwood.  A  West  Indian  tree,  of 
the  Linnaean  class  Diaddphia,  natural 
order  Leguminosse.  A  tincture  of  the 
bark  is  powerfully  narcotic  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  used  for  removing  the  pain 
of  carious  teeth. 

Pis-civ 'o-rous.  [Pisciv'orus;  from 
pis'cis,  a  "fish,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "  devour."] 
Fish-devouring;  synonymous  with  Ich- 
thyophagous. 

Pis-I-for'mis.*  [From  pi' sum,  a 
"pea."]     Resembling  a  pea:  pi'siform. 

Pis'mire.      The  Formica  rufa. 

Pistacia,*  pis-ta'she-a.  [Gr.  niaraKia.'] 
The  fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree.     A  Lin- 


naean  genus  of  the  class  Dicecia,  naturaj 
order  Terebinthacese,  or  Anacardiacese. 

Pista'cia  Leii-tis'cus.*  The  shrub 
which  yields  mastic,  or  mastick.  Sep 
Mastic. 

Pista'cia  Ter-e-bin'thus.*  The 
tree  which  yields  Chian  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine. 

Pista'cia  Vera.*  ("True  Pistacia,") 
A  tree  which  yields  the  pistacia-nut  and 
a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  to  form  an  ex- 
cellent emulsion  in  irritation  of  the  ure- 
thra. 

Pistiacese,*  pis-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Pis'tia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Lem- 
nace^e. 

Pis'til.  [Pistil'lum ;  from  pin' so, 
pis' turn,  to  "bray,"  or  "bruise."]  Lite- 
rally, a  "pestle:"  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  in  form.  A  pointal ;  the  fe- 
male organ  of  generation  in  plants;  the 
ovule-bearing  organ  of  a  flower.  The 
pistils  and  stamens  are  the  essential  or- 
gans of  a  flower. 

Pis-til-la'ris.*  [From  pistil'lum,  a 
"pistil."]     Pertaining  to  a  pistil. 

Pis'til-late.  [From  the  same.]  Fur- 
nished with  pistils,  or  with  pistils  only. 

Pis-til-lif 'er-ous.  [Pistillif  'ems ; 
from  pistil'lum,  a  "pistil,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  having  pistils. 

Pis-til'll-form.  [Pistillifor  mis : 
from  pistil' him,  a  "pestle."]  Having 
the  f;>rm  of  a  pestle. 

Pis-til'lum.*  A  pestle;  also,  the 
same  as  Pistil,  which  see. 

Pi'sum.*  (Fr.  Pais,  pwa.)  The  pea. 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  JHadelphia, 
natural  order  Leguminosse. 

Pit.  The  depression  made  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  any  part  of  the 
body  in  an  ©edematous  state.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  cavities  or  depressions  left 
on  the  skin  after  a  severe  attack  of  the 
small-pox. 

Pit  of  the  Stomach.  [Scrobic'- 
ulus  Cor'dis.]  The  hollow  part  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

Pitch.     See  Pix. 

Pitch,  Jew's.  A  name  for  Asphal- 
tum,  or  Bitumen  Judaicum. 

Pitch-Tree.     See  Pinus. 

Pitch'er  Plant.  A  plant  of  which 
the  petiole  is  dilated  and  hollowed  out 
like  a  pitcher,  the  lamina  (or  blade  of  the 
leaf)  being  articulated  to  it  and  closing 
the  orifice.  The  pitcher  is  called  ascid'- 
ium,  and  the  lid  oper'culum.  An  example 
is  found  in  the  Nejjenthes. 
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Piteiaer-Slianed.      Sec    Ascidiate, 

and    l*IM  KOI. ATE. 

Pitli.  [.llodul'la.]  The  soft,  spongy 
cellular  tissue  constituting  the  central 
portion  of  an  exogenous  stem  <>r  branch. 

Pit'ta-cal.    [From  nxrro,  "pitch."  and 
k uAo,-.  "  beautiful."]  A  beautiful  blue  color-  I 
ing  matter  discovered  in  the  oil  of  tar. 

Pitted  Tissue.  A  name  of  a  modi- 
fication of  cellular  vegetable  tissue,  hav- 
ing its  sides  marked  by  pits  sunk  in  the 
substance  of  the  membrane. 

Pittosj>oraceav*pit-to-spo-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(trees  or  shrubs),  mostly  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia.     It  includes  the  Pittos'ponan. 

Pit-u-i'ta.:-  [From  t^ttm,  or  -fcaru),  to 
"congeal."]  Phlegm;  viscid  and  gluti- 
nous mucus. 

Pit>u'i-ta-ry.  [Pituita'rius;  from 
pitui'ta,  "  phlegm/']  Belonging  to 
phlegm. 

Pituitary  Body.  See  Pituitary 
Glaxd. 

Pitu'itary  Gland.  The  small  glan- 
dular body  which  rests  on  the  Sella  Tur- 
cica.    Its  functions  are  unknown. 

Pitu'itary  Membrane.  The 
Scbnbiderian  Membraxe,  which  see. 

Pit-y-ri'a-sis.*  [From  mrvpa, "  scurf." 
or  "dandriff."]  A  skin-disease  in  which 
irregular  patches  of  small  thin  scales  re- 
peatedly form  and  separate,  unattended 
with  inflammation,  and  never  collecting 
into  crusts.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Squamse  of  Willan's  classification. 

Pix,;:  gen.  Pi'cis.  [From  xiaoa, 
"pitch."]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Lond.  Ph.,  1851)  for  a  dry  bitumen 
prepared  from  liquid  pitch  :  black  pitch. 

PixAri-da.*  ("Dry  Pitch.")  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  pitch 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  abies. 

Pix  Bur-gun 'di-ca.*  ("Burgundy 
Pitch.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
a  concrete  resinous  exudation  from  the 
Abies  excels  a. 

Pix  €an-a-den'sis*  ("  Canada 
Pitch"),  or  Hemlock  Pitch.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
prepared  concrete  juice  of  the  Abies 
Canadensis. 

Pix  Uq'ui-da.*  ("Liquid  Pitch.") 
Tar.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
tar,  obtained  from  tlje  Pinus  palustris, 
the  P.  sylrestris,  and  various  other  spe- 
cies of  PittMM  and  Abies. 

Pix  Nigra.*  (••  Black  Pitch.")  Com- 
mon pitch  :  inspissated  tar. 

Pla-ce'b©.*      [The    future   tense   of 
pla'ceo,  to  "please,"  or  "soothe."]     "I 
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will  please,  or  soothe."  Applied  to  a 
medicine  given  rather  to  please  than 
benefit  the  patient. 

Pla-cen'ta.:;:  [From^u/roD?,  a  "cake."] 
A  circular,  flat,  vascular,  flesh-like  sub- 
stance in  the  impregnated  uterus,  form- 
ing the  principal  medium  by  which  tho 
communication  is  preserved  between  the 
mother  and  child.  In  Botany,  that  por- 
tion of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  or 
seeds  are  attached. 

Plaeen'ta  Prae'vl-a*  [from  'pr&'- 
vins,  "going  before,"  or  "foremost"]. 
Applied  to  those  obstetrical  cases  in 
wThich  the  placenta  is  situated  internally 
over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  often 
proving  a  cause  of  excessive  haemor- 
rhage. 

Pla-een'tav:  the  plural  of  Placexta, 
which  see. 

Plaeentaeformis.      See     Placexti- 

FORM. 

Pla-een'tal.  [Placenta'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  placenta. 

Pla-cen-ta'ri-um.*  The  same  as 
the  Placexta  (of  plants),  which  see. 

Plae-en-ta'tion.  [Placenta' tio, 
o'nis;  from  plaeen'ta,  a  "cake."]  The 
manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
to  the  pericarp ;  the  arrangement  of 
placenta). 

Pla-cen'ti-form.  [Plaeentifor'- 
mis:  from  plaeen'ta,  a  "cake."]  Re- 
sembling a  cake;  nearly  the  same  as 
quoit-shaped. 

Plac-en-ti'tis,  idi*.*  [From  pla- 
een'ta, a  "cake."]  Inflammation  of  the 
placenta. 

Pla-cen'tu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  pla- 
een'ta.] A  little  placenta:  a  placen- 
tule. 

Plad-a-ro'sis.*  [From  7r\adap6s,  "  wet," 
or  "soft."]  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tu- 
mor within  the  eyelid. 

Plague.     See  Pestis. 

Plaited.     See  Plicate. 

Plane.  [From  pla'nus,  "smooth," 
"flat,"  or  "plane."]  A  plain  surface,  all 
the  points  of  which  lie  even  between  its 
bounding  lines. 

Plan'et.  [Plane'ta :  from  TrXavrjms, 
"wandering."]  A  star  or  heavenly  body 
which,  with  a  telescope  of  sufficient 
power,  exhibits  a  round  and  well-defined 
disk,  and  revolves  around  the  sun  in  an 
elliptic  orbit.  The  planets  are  so  named 
because  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  apparent  position  in  relation  to  the 
fixed  stars,  among  which  they  seem  to 
wander. 

Plan'e-ta-ry.  [Planeta'rius;  from 
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plane' ta,  a  "planet.'']  Belonging  to 
planets. 

Pla-net'ic.  [Planet'icus ;  from 
plane' t-i,  a  "planet."]  Belonging  to  a 
planet ;  wandering  ;  erratic. 

Plan-i-flo'rws.*  [From  pla'nus, 
"flat,"  and  flos.  a  "flower."]  Having 
flat  flowers:  plnniflo'rate. 

Plan-i-fo'li-©us.  [Planifolia'tus ; 
from  pla'nus,  "flat/'  or  " plane,"  and 
fo'Uiuu,  a  "leaf."]  Having  flat  or  plane 
leaves. 

Pla-no'c3i-a.";;:"  [From  i:\avuonai,  to 
"wander/'  and  6&6$,  a  "way/']  A  false 
passage,  as  is  sometimes  made  in  stricture 
of  the  urethra  by  a  bougie,  sound,  or 
catheter. 

Plaii'ta.*  The  inferior  surface  or 
sole  of  the  foot.  Also,  a  plant,  or  vege- 
table. 

Plantagiiiaceav*  plan-taj-e-na'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  includes  Planta'go  (Plan- 
tain, or  Ribwort). 

Plan'tar.  [Planta'ris;  from^^a/i'- 
ta,  the  ''sole  of  the  foot."]  Belonging 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plan-ta'ris.*  [See  Plantar.]  The 
name  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  as  calcis.  It  ex- 
tends the  foot. 

Plan'ti-grade.  [Plamtig'radus ; 
from  pfan'ta,  the  "sole  of  the  foot,"  and 
(jra'dior,  to  "go,"  or  "walk."]  Applied 
to  Man  and  certain  other  mammalia  that 
walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plan-tiv'o-rous.  [Plantiv'onis; 
from  plan'ta,  a  "plant,"  and  ro'ro,  to 
"devour."]     The  same  as  Phytivorous. 

Pla-nu'ri-a.*  [From  nXauaofxai,  to 
"wander,"  and  tvpov,  the  '"urine."]  The 
discharge  of  urine  through  an  unusual 
or  unnatural  passage:  plan'ury. 

Pla'nus.*  Flat,  or  level.  Applied 
to  the  orbital  portion  (Os  planum)  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

Plas'ma,  af/s.*  [From  nXdatno,  to 
"form."]  A  tenacious,  plastic  liquid, 
forming  the  coagulating  portion  of  the 
blood :  that  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles 
float:  the  Liquor  sanguinis. 

Plaster.     See  Emplastrum. 

Plas'ter  of  Paris.  A  common  name 
for  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime:  so 
called  from  its  hawing  been  originally 
procured  from  Mont  Martre,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Paris. 

Plas'tie.  TPIastictiS;  from  v\dcGUiy 
to  "  form."']     Forming,  or  having  power 


to  form.     Also,  capable  of  being  formed 
or  moulded  as  clay. 

Plas-tic'i-ty.  [Plastic 'itas,  si'tis; 
from plas'ticus,  "plastic."]  The  quality 
of  being  plastic. 

Platan  acea?,'  plat-a-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  Levant.  It  consists  of  one 
genus,  the  Plat' anus,  several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  noble  ap- 
pearance. They  are  known  as  the  Plane- 
tree.  Sycamore,  or  Button  wood. 

Pla-tel-as'ma,*  or  Pla-ti-as'imis.  • 
[From  n\arug,  "broad."]  A  defect  in 
speech  characterized  by  the  vulgar  term 
"blobber-lipped,"  and  observed  in  per- 
sons with  very  thick  and  broad  lips. 

Platina.     See  Platinum. 

Plat'i-nate.  [Plati'nas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  in  which  platinic  oxide  acta 
the  part  of  an  acid. 

Pla-tiii'ic.  [Platin'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  platinum. 

Plat'i-mim,*orPlat'i-na.:;:  [Span- 
ish diminutive  of  pla'ta,  "silver;"  Fr. 
Platine,  platen',  or  Petit  Argent,  peh-te' 
taR'zhoNG'.]  A  valuable,  rare,  and  exceed- 
ingly ductile  metal,  which  is  the  heaviest 
substance  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
21.5.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  air 
or  moisture,  and  is  not  soluble  in  any  of 
the  pure  acids.  It  may,  however,  be  dis- 
solved by  nitro-muriatic  acid.  In  color 
it  resembles  silver. 

Plat'iiium,  Spoil 'gry,  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  being  ignited  by 
contact  with  hydrogen  gas. 

Plat-y-car'pous.  [Platycar  pus ; 
from  TrXarvg,  "broad,"  and  Kaynog,  "fruit."] 
Having  broad  fruit. 

Plat-y-cepli'a-lons.  [Platyceph'- 
alus;  from  7r\arv;,  "broad,"  and  KebaXfi, 
the  "head."]  Having  a  flat  or  broad 
head.  Applied  to  a  species  of  mush- 
rooms ;  also  to  certain  animals. 

Plat-y-glos'sus.*  [From  nXarvs, 
"broad,"  and  yA'ojo-a,  the  "tongue."] 
Having  a  broad  tongue.  The  Heliopsis 
plati/glossa  has  the  corols  of  its  corona 
prolonged  into  a  very  broad  tongue. 

Pla-tyl'o-bus.-;:"  [From       7r\arvg, 

"broad,"  and  \6Sog,  a  "lobe."]     Having 
broad  lobes  or  segments. 

Plat-y-lo'mus.*  [From      v:\arv;, 

"broad,"  and  A^a,  a  "frame  or  edge."] 
Having  broadly  margined  leaves. 

Plat'y-pes,  p'edis*  [From  vXarvg, 
"broad,"  and  pes,  a  "foot."]  Having 
the  foot  or  stipe*  dilated  at  its  base.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 
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Plat-y-pet'a-lus.;:        [From     whang, 

u  broad/'  and  T;.-a.W,  a  "petaL"]  Having 
broad  petals  :  platypetalous. 

Plat-y-phjl'lus.*  [From  irAarvg, 
"broad,"  and  yi'Moi/,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
broa<l  leaves:  platyphyllous. 

Plat-y-sil'I-quus.*  [From  TrXarvs, 
"broad,"  and  sil'iqua,  a  "pod."]  Having 
flat,  broad  siliques. 

Pla-tys'ma,  wvtis.*  [Gr.  7rX/rMoy/a,  a 
"  broad  >heet;"  froin7rXan5i/a>,  to  "  dilate. "] 
An  expansion,  or  dilatation. 

Platys'ma  Jly-o'des.*  The  broad, 
thin,  subcutaneous  muscle  on  the  side  of 
the  neck. 

Pled'get.  (Fr.  Phunaceau,-pYu 'ma'so'.) 
A  small  compress  or  piece  of  lint  rolled 
up  into  an  oval  or  orbicular  form. 

Pleiocene.     See  Pliocene. 

Plei-o-phyl'lus.*  [From   nXdoyp, 

"more,"  "many,"  and  (pvWou,  a  "leaf."] 
Bearing  a  great  number  of  leaves. 

Pleis'to-eene.  [From    ttXcTcto;, 

"  most,"  and  Kaivog,  u  recent."]  The  most 
recent  or  uppermost  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  re- 
cent for  living)  species  of  shells. 

Plenck's  So-lii  tion.  Mercury  sus- 
pended in  water  by  being  rubbed  for  a 
considerable  time  with  gum  arabic. 

Plen.  riv.  =  Pie' no  ri'co.*  "  In  a  full 
stream." 

Ple'o-nasm.  [Pleonas'mus ;  from 
TrXsovaTfiog,  a  ''magnifying,"  or  "exaggera- 
tion."] A  faulty  formation,  with  an  over- 
growth, or  over-number,  of  parts.  Also, 
a  redundant  phrase. 

Ple-o-iiec'ti-cus.*  Belonging  to 
pleonexia.  Applied  to  a  form  of  in- 
sanity. 

Ple-o-nex'i-a.i;  [Gr.     rXzovsl'ia, 

"  greediness."]  Greediness,  grasping 
selfishness,  overbearing  temper  or  arro- 
gance, regarded  as  mental  disease. 

Ple-si-o-mor'phous.  [Plesio- 

mor'phus:  from  vXnafo;,  "near,"  and 
fiojjjn,  "forin."]  Nearly  of  the  same 
form. 

Ples'ser.  [From  nXfiaao),  to  "  strike."] 
The  same  as  Plexor. 

Ples-sim'e-ter.  [From  TrX^aaw,  to 
"strike,"  and  fiirpoy,  a  "measure."]  The 
same  a<  Pleximeter,  which  see. 

Ple-tho'ra*  or  pleth'o-ra.  [From 
n\TJ%),  to  "be  full."]  Excessive  fulness 
of  the  vessels:  repletion;  also,  a  fulness 
or  plumpness  of  body. 

Ple-th6r'ic.  [Pletlior'icus.]  Re- 
lating to  plethora;  full  of  blood. 

Pleu'ra.*       [Gr.   7rXs»pa,    the    "side," 
also,  a  "  rib  :"  Fr.  Pierre,  plevR  or  plavR.] 
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A  serous  membrane,  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  mediastinum,  lining  the 
right  and  left  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
by  its  continuation  reflected  over  each 
lung. 

Pleu'ra  C'os-ta'lis,*  Pleu'ra  Pa- 
ri-e-ta'lis.;:  That  portion  of  the  pleura 
which  lines  the  ribs  or  parietes  of  the 
thorax. 

Pleura  Pul-mo-iia'lis.!:  ("  Pleura 
of  the  Lungs.")  That  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  invests  the  lungs. 

Pleu'ral.  The  same  as  Pleuric, 
which  see. 

Pleu-ral'g'I-a.*  [From  n\evpd,  the 
"side,"  or  ''rib,"  and  a\yo;,  "pain."] 
Pain  in  the  pleura,  or  side:  pleuralgy. 
See  Pleurodynia. 

Pleu-ra-po-phys'I-al.  [Pleura- 
pophysia'lis.]  Belonging  to  pleura* 
pnphysi*. 

Pleu-ra-poph'y-sis.*  [From  xXsop£, 
the  "side,"  or  "rib,"  and  dmxjww,  to  "be 
born  from."]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
homologues  of  the  costal  process,  or  late- 
ral part  on  each  side  of  a  vertebra. 

Pleu-ra-pos-te'ma,  wtfis.*  [From 
pleu'ra,  and  dirdaT^a,  an  "  aposteme."] 
An  aposteme,  or  abscess,  in  the  pleura. 

Pleu-rar-throc'a-ee.*  [From  pleu- 
ral thr  on,  and  kclkos,  "evil."]  Caries  of  a 
rib-joint. 

Pleu-rar'thron,*  or  Pleu-rar'- 
thrnm.$  [From  nXsvpd,  the  "side,"  or 
"rib,"  and  apOpou,  a  "joint."]  The  articu- 
lation of  a  rib. 

Pleu-ren'ehy-ma.*  [From  T:\evpd, 
the  "  side,"  and  ?yx>'p<*,  any  thing 
poured  in,  an  "infusion."]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Lindley  to  woody  tissue,  or 
Woody  Fibre,  which  see. 

Pleuresie.     See  Pleurisy. 

Pleu'ric.  [Pleu'ricus.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  pleura,  etc. 

Pleu'rl-sy.  The  same  as  Pleuritis, 
which  see. 

Pleu-rit'ic.  [Pleurit'ieus.]  Be- 
longing to  pleuritis,  or  pleurisy. 

Pleii-ri'tis,  lefts.*  [From  pleu'ra.] 
(Fr.  Pleuresie,  pluh'ra'ze'.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura  :  pleu'risy.  ^ 

Pleu-ro-car'pus,*  or  Pleu-ro-ear  '- 
pe-us.*  [From  rrXopii,  the  "side,"  and 
Kap?6g,  "fruit."]  Applied  in  the  plural 
masculine  (Pleurocar'pi)  to  a  division  of 
the  Mnsci  Calypteratm,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  lateral  upon  the  stern  or  branches. 

Pleu-ro-dyu'I-a.*  [From  jrXf»go,  the 
"side,"  and  c$w?,  "pain.'']  External 
(rheumatic)  pain  in  the  side. 

Pleu-ro-nee'tes.*   [From  irXeya,  and 
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vfiKTTis,  a  "swimmer."]  Literally,  "swim- 
ming on  the  side."  Applied  to  the  sole 
fish. 

Pleuronec'tes  So'le-a.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  sole. 

Pleu-ror-rhoe'a.*  [From  n\£vpd,  and 
ploy,  to  "  flow."]  An  exudation  from,  or 
collection  of  fluid  within,  the  pleura. 

Pleu-ror-thop-uce'a.*"  [From 

plen'ra,  6pB6$>  "upright,"  and  ttvsgj,  to 
"breathe."]  A  term  for  Pleuritis,  in 
which  the  patient  can  only  breathe  when 
sitting  erect. 

Pleu-ro-spas'mns.i:  [From  i:\r.vpa, 
the  "side,"  and  airaapiog,  a  "spasm."] 
Cramp  in  the  side:  pleu'rospasm. 

Pleu-ro-thot'o-nos.*  [From  -n\ev- 
p6dei>,  "  from  the  side,"  and  rnVco,  to 
"bend."]  Bent  or  stretched  from  one 
side.     Applied  to  a  variety  of   Tetanus. 

Plevre,  plevR,  or  Pleure,  plup.  The 
French  term  for  Pleura,  which  see. 

Plex-im'e-ter.  [Plexim'etrum ; 
from  n\nj;ts,  a  "stroke,"  and  utrjov,  a 
•* measure."]  A  flat  piece  of  ivory,  or  a 
circular  piece  of  sole-leather,  by  means  of 
which  mediate  percussion  is  performed. 
See  Percussion. 

Plex-i-met'ric.  [Pleximet'ricus.] 
Belonging  to  the  pleximeter. 

Plexiometrum.     See  Pleximeter. 

Plex'us.*  [From  plec'to,  plex'um,  to 
"knit,"  or  "weave."]  (Fr.  Lacis,  la'se'.) 
A  network.  The  intertwining  and  inter- 
crossing of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
system,  but  more  especially  of  the  latter. 

Plexus  Axillaris.  See  Axillary 
Plexus. 

Plexus  Cardiacus.  See  Cardiac 
Plexus. 

Plexus  Choroides.  See  Choroid 
Plexus. 

Plex'us  Pam-piu-I-for'mis.*  The 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  about  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Also  termed  Corpus  pam- 
piniforme,  or  "tendril-like  body."  See 
Pampiniform. 

Plex'us  Pul-mou'I-cns.*  ("Pul- 
monic Plexus.")  Formed  by  the  union 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the 
great  sympathetic. 

Plex'us  Re-tic-u-la'ris.*  The  net- 
work of  vessels  situated  below  the  For- 
nix of  the  brain. 

Plexus  Solaris.  See  Solar  Plexus. 

Pli'ca.*  [From  pli'co,  to  "plait."] 
Knitted  or  plnited  hair.  A  disease  in 
which  the  hair  becomes  inextricably 
knitted  and  glued  together.  Also  termed 
Trichoma,  Trichia,   Trichiasis. 

Pli'ca  Po-loui-ca.;  ("Polish  Plica.") 


Another   name   for   the   disease   termed 
plica,  because  prevalent  in  Poland. 

Pli'ca  Sem-I-lu-ua'ris.*  [From 
sem'i,  "half,"  and  lu'na,  a  "moon."]  A 
slight  duplicative  of  the  conjunctiva  on 
th«  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  laehry- 
malis ;  the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid 
of  animals.  More  fully  developed,  it 
becomes  the  membra'na  nic'titans  of 
birds. 

Pli'cate.  [Plica'tus;  from  pli'coy 
plica' turn,  to  "  plait,"  or  "  knit."]  Folded ; 
plaited. 

Plic-i-den'tine.  [From  pli'ca,  a 
"fold,"  and  dens,  den'tis,  a  "tooth."]  A 
modification  of  the  fundamental  tissue 
of  teeth,  in  which,  on  a  transverse  sec- 
tion, the  dentine  exhibits  sinuous  wavings 
diverging  from  the  central  pulp-cavity 
of  the  tooth. 

Pli-cif'er-ous.  [Plicif'erus:  from 
pli'ca,  a  "plait,"  a  "fold,"  and/e'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  or  having  folds.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  of  plants. 

Pll'o-cene.  [From  -nXeiuv,  "more," 
and  Kaiudg,  "recent."]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modern  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  tertiary  epoch,  because  the 
greater  part  of  its  fossil  Testacea  are 
referable  to  recent  species. 

Plo-ca'ri-a  Cau'di-da.*  Ceylon 
Moss;  an  algaceous  plant,  abounding  in 
mucilage  and  starchy  matter,  and  yield- 
ing a  decoction  and  a  jelly  employed  in 
pharmacy. 

Plomb,  p16n<j.  The  French  term  for 
Lead,  which  see. 

Plugging".  A  term  for  the  operation 
of  filling  the  cavity  in  a  carious  tooth,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  pre- 
vent toothache.  Also  applied  to  the  ope- 
ration of  inserting  pieces  of  rag,  sponge, 
or  the  like,  into  the  vagina,  in  cases  of 
severe  uterine  haemorrhage,  to  act  as  a 
plug  for  preventing  the  farther  escape  of 
blood,  so  that  the  cocupda  then  formed 
will  mechanically  and  effectually  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  See 
Tampon.  Applied  also  to  an  analogous 
operation  on  the  nostrils,  in  epistaxis. 

Plum.  [Pru'num.]  The  fruit  of 
the  Primus  domestica;  when  dried  and 
preserved,  it  is  called  a  Prune,  or  French 
plum. 

Plumaceau,  pliTma'so'.  The  French 
term  for  Pledget,  which  see. 

Pluiuba^Biiaceav*  plum-baj-c-na'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  many  temperate,  cold, 
and  tropical  regions.  It  includes  Plnm- 
ba'go,  and  Stat' ice,  which  is  a  powerful 
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astrinzent.     Some  species  are  extremely 
caustie. 

PI  um-ba '£■<>.*  Graphite,  or  black 
lead.  A  c  mibination  of  carbon  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  iron,  used  in  forming 
lead-pencils,  and  fur  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Plum'bate.  [Plum'bas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  plumbic  oxide  with  an- 
other oxide,  with  regard  to  which  it 
acts  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Plum'bi  A-^e'tas*  ("  Acetate  of 
Lead"),  or  Sugar  of  Lead.  The  Phar- 
niaeopoeial  name  ||  for  a  substance  in 
color. ess  crystals  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure t  )  ttw  "air.  It  is  dissolved  by  dis- 
tilled water  with  a  slight  turbidness, 
which  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar.  Acetate  of  lead,  in  me- 
dicinal doses,  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  sedative,  and  is  often  given  in  haem- 
orrhages and  in  diarrhoea,  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  In  over-doses,  however, 
it  is  an  irritant  poison.  In  minute  doses 
long  continued,  it  sometimes  produces 
lead  colic  (collca  pictonum)  and  a  spe- 
cies of  paralysis,  termed  lead  palsy, 

Plum'bi  Car-bo'nas*  ("Carbonate 
of  Lead"),  or  White  Lead.  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  [|  for  a  white  substance 
in  powder  or  pulverulent  masses,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  with  efferves- 
cence in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  used 
as  an  external  application  to  excoriated 
and  inflamed  surfaces.     See  Poisons. 

Plum'bi  Ni'tras.-  ("  Xitrate  of 
Lead.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name  for 
a  substance  in  white,  nearly  opaque,  oc- 
tahedral crystals,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  of  a  sweet,  astringent  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  as  an  ap- 
plication to  putrid  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Plum'bi  Ox'I-dum*  ("  Oxide  of 
Lead"),  or  Plum'bi  Ox'idum  Sem-I- 
V!t're-umi:"  ("Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of 
Lead") ;  also  termed  liith'arg'e.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  a 
substance  in  small  yellowish  or  orange- 
colored  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
almost  wholly  soluble,  with  slight  effer- 
vescence, in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Litharge 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Em- 
plastrnm  Plumbi,  which  forms  the  base 
of  many  other  plasters. 

Plumbic.  [Plum'bicus;  from 
p'uiii'bnm,  '-lead."]      Belonging  to  lead. 

Plum'bic  Ac'id.  The  same  as  per- 
oxide of  lead. 

Plum-bo  'sus.-;:       [From    plum'bum, 
"lead."]     Leaden,  or  like  lead. 
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Plum'bum.*    gen.   Plum'bi.     (Fr. 

Ptombf  ploNo.)    The  Latin  term  for  Lead, 
which  see. 

Plu'mi-form.  Plnmifor  mis ; 

from  plu'ma,  a  "  feather."]   Like  a  plume, 
or  feather. 

Plummers  Pills.  The  M'ulx 
f'd/oinel'anos  Compos' itx  (''Compound 
Calomel  Pills")  of  the  Pharmacopoeias 

Plu-mose',  or  Plu'mous.  [PJu- 
mosiis:  from  plu'ma,  a  "feather."] 
Having  feathers,  or  resembling  feathers j 
feathered. 

1*1  u  mule.  [Plu'mula:  diminutive 
of  plu'ma,  a  "feather."]  The  bud  or 
growing  point  of  the  embryo,  above  the 
cotyledons;  the  ascending  axis  of  the 
embryo  of  a  plant.     See  Gemmule. 

Plu-mu-11-for'mis.*  [From  plu'- 
mula, a  "plumule."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  feather:  plu'muli- 
form. 

Plu-ri-flo'rous.  [Pluriflo'rus; 
from  plu'res,  "more,"  or  "many."  and 
Jlos,  a  u  flower."]  Having  many,  or 
several,  flowers. 

Plu-rir©-bus.*[From7;>frt'>Ts,"more," 
or  "many,"  and  Zc/6m«,  a  "lobe."]  Formed 
of  many  lobes. 

Plu-ri-loc'u-lar.  [Plurilocula'- 
ris;  from  plu'res,  "more."  or  "many." 
and  loc'ulus,  a  "cell."]  Having  many, 
or  several,  cells.  Applied  to  the  ovary 
of  certain  plants. 

Plu-ri-par 'tite.  [Pluriparti'tus ; 
from  plu'res,  "more,"  or  "many,"  and 
par'tio,  parti' turn,  to  "divide."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  calyx  when  it  presents  many 
incisions  extended  almost  to  its  base. 

Plu-ri-pet'a-lus.;i:"  [From  plu'res, 
"more,"  or  "many,"  and  lyet'alum,  a 
"petal."]  The  same  as  Polypetalous, 
which  see. 

Plu-ri-se'ri-ate.  [Pluriseria'tus ; 
from  plu'res,  "more,"  or  "many,"  and 
se'n'rs,  an  "order,"  or  "row."]  Disposed 
in  many  rows. 

Plu-rl-vftl'vis.*  [From  plu'res, 
"more,"  or  "many,"  and  val'va,  a 
"valve."]  Plu'rivalve.  Applied  to  a 
capsule  composed  of  many  valves. 

Plu-to'ni-an.  [Plutonia'nus;  from 
Plu'to,  Pluto'nis,  the  god  of  Ha'des,  or 
the  infernal  regions.]  A  term  applied 
to  rocks  of  igneous  formation,  and  to  a 
theory  proposed  by  Hutton,  that  unstrati- 
fied  crystalline  rocks  were  formed  by 
igneous  fusion. 

Plu-ton'ic.  [Plutou'icus ;  from 
the  same.]      The  same  as  PLUTONIAN. 

Plu'to-nism.  [Plutouis'mus  \ 
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from  the  same.]  A  hypothesis  which 
attributes  to  subterranean  fires  the  con- 
stitution of  the  principal  beds,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  crust,  of  the  globe.  The 
Plutonian  theory  of  Geology,  also  called 
Huttonian  theory.     See  Plutonian. 

Plu'vi-al.  [Pluvia'Iis;  from  plu'- 
via,  "rain."]     Pertaining  to  rain. 

Plu-vi-om'e-ter,  [From  plu'via, 
"  rain,"  and  fthpou,  a  "  measure."]  A  rain- 
gauge  ;  a  vessel  in  which  the  rain  is 
caught  as  it  falls,  and  measured. 

Pneu-mar- thro  sis.*  (P silent,  and 
so  in  all  the  subsequent  words  beginning 
with  pn.)  [From  nvevpa,  "air,"  and  apOpou, 
a  "joint."]  A  secretion  of  air  within  the 
joints,  which  disappears  spontaneously, 
and  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  even  a  few  hours. 

Pneu-inat  ic.  [Pnenmat'ieus ; 
from  Ttt>eoftaf "  air,"  or " breath.'']  Pertain- 
ing to  air  (or  gas),  or  to  pneumatics. 

Pneumatic  Trough.  A  trough  of 
a  particular  construction,  for  collecting 
gases  under  water  (or  quicksilver),  so  as 
to  exclude  atmospheric  air;  also  called 
Hydropneumatic  Trough  :  but  this  latter 
term  is  only  applicable  to  a  pneumatic 
trough  with  water, — not  to  one  contain- 
ing quicksilver. 

Pneu-inat'i-ca.*  [From  pneumat'- 
ieuSf  "pertaining  to  air,  or  respiration."] 
The  name  of  a  class  in  Good's  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
function. 

Pneu-mat'i-ci.*  [Masculine  plural 
©f  pneumat'icus,  "pneumatic."]  "Pneu- 
matic [Physicians]."  A  sect  or  school 
(founded  by  Athenaeus)  who  imagined 
that  there  existed  an  immaterial  princi- 
ple or  element,  which  they  called  pneuma, 
on  which  they  conceived  health  and  dis- 
ease to  depend. 

Pneu-mat'ies.  rPneuuiat'ica;  from 
•nvzvpa,  "air,"  or  "breath."]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  elastic  fluids,  and  particularly  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Pneumatocele,* nu'ma-to-sel.  [From 
nvevfjia,  "air,"  or  "breath,"  and  KriKr],  a 
"tumor."]  Any  kind  of  hernia  filled 
with  flatus. 

Pneuma-to-che'mi-a.*  [From 

vvz^ua,  "air,"  or  "breath,"  and  che'mia, 
"chemistry."]  Pneumatic  chemistry. 
That  branch  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  airs  or  gases. 

Pneuma-to-ehem'i-cal.       [Pneu- 
matocsiem'icus.]     Belonging  to  pneu- 
matic chemistry.     The  pneumato-chemi- 
cal  apparatus,  invented  by  Priestley,  is  a 
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tub  full  of  water  arranged  so  that  it  will 
permit  of  gases  being  easily  collected. 

Pneuma- to-chy-mirer-us.::  [From 
TTvsijua,  "air,"  or  "breath,"  Xvp6;,  "juice," 
or  "sap,"  and/eVo,  to  "  bear."]  Applied 
to  the  trachese  of  vegetables  when  com- 
posed of  two  tubes,  the  one  straight  and 
full  of  air,  the  other  rolled  into  a  spiral 
form  and  full  of  liquid. 

Pueu'ma-to-clysp-noe'a.*  [From 
irvevna,  "air,"  or  "breath,"  and  clgspiioe'a, 
"difficult  breathing."]  Emphysematous 
dyspnoea. 

Pneu-ma-tol'o-gy.  [Pneumato- 
lo'gia;  from  -nviupa,  "air,"  "breath,"  or 
"spirit,"  and  \6yo;,  a  "discourse."]  The 
science  which  treats  of  spirit  or  of  spirit- 
ual substances. 

Pneu-ana-tom'e-ter.  [Pneuma- 
toan'etrum;  from  nvevna,  "breath,"  and 
(jlzt^ou,  a  "measure."]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  in- 
haled at  a  single  inspiration. 

Pneu-iBta-toph'o-rus.*  [From  nvsv- 
fia,  "air,"  or  "breath,"  and  <plpco,  to 
"  bear."]  Applied  to  tubes  in  plants, 
full  of  air,  which  is  conducted  to  the 
centre  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the  trachese. 
Pneii-nia-to'sis.*  [From  Ttvivjiaroco, 
to  "distend  with  wind."]  Windy  swell- 
ing. A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescen- 
tise,  class  Cachexia?,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
Also  termed  Emphysema. 

Pneumatothorax.  See  Pneumo- 
thorax. 

Pneu-mo-gas'tric.  [Pneura®- 

g-as'tricus;  from  vvsvuwv,  a  "lung,"  or 
the  "lungs,"  and  yaarfip,  the  "belly," 
or  "stomach."]  Belonging  to  the  lungs 
and  stomach. 

Pneumogas'trie  Xerves.  [Xer'vi 
Pneumog-as'trici.]  The  par  vagttm, 
or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to 
the  lungs  and  the  stomach. 

Pneu-niog,'ra*i>hy.  [Pneumo- 

gra'phia;  from  irvtv^v,  a  "lung,"  or 
the  " lungs,"  and  yp'ii>u,  to  "  write."]  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  lungs. 

Pneu  -  mo  -  haem  -  or  -  rha'gl  -  a.* 
[From  TtvEVjKxiv,  the  "lungs,"  and  hsemor- 
rha'gia,  a  "haemorrhage."]  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Andral  to  denote  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  the  term  apoplexy  having  been 
originally  applied  to  a  determinate  group 
of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any  particular 
form  of  lesion. 

Pneu-inol'o-gy.  [Pneumolo'gia; 
from  r<vtv\Mvy  the  "lungs,"  and  \oyog,  a 
"discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  lungs; 
the  science  of  the  lungs. 

Piieu-iiio-iue  mi-a.     [From  r.vtv^v^ 
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the  "lungs,"  and  aJaa.  "blood."]  Con- 
gestion of  Mood  in  the  lungs. 

Piiefi-iiio-nal  £I-a. i:  [From  wvtipaw, 
the  "longs,"  and  aA.o,-.  "pain. "J  Tain 
of  the  longs  :  pneumonal'gy. 

Pai^fi-mo'iii-a.i:  [Gr.  wpevpovi*,  a 
"disease  of  tin*  longs;"  Fr.  Inflammation 
den  ponmon*,  aH^fl&nTmaVse-OH*'  da  poo'- 
moxc'.]  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class 
I'll  <r/>,  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  fever,  ac- 
companied with  pain  in  the  thorax, 
which  is  aggravated  by  coughing,  a 
quick  and  hard  pulse,  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Pneu-nioii'ic.  [From  m-svfjiuv,  the 
"lungs."]  Belonging  to  the  lungs;  pul- 
monary. 

Pneii-mo-iii'tis,  mdis*  [From  ttvcv- 
H(o:>.  the  u  lungs."]  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  also  termed  pneumonia  and  peri- 
pneumonia.    See  Pneumonia. 

Piieu-moii-o-dj'ii '*-?•*  [From  ttvev- 
lAuv,  the  "lungs,"  and  e'vi<n,  "pain."] 
Pain  of  the  lungs.     See  Pxeumonalgia. 

Pneu-moii-oe-de'iiia,  a*i#.*  [From 
~.cvio)vy  the  "  lungs."  and  cede' ma.']  (Ede- 
ma, or  dropsical  condition,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs. 

Piiefi-mon-o-gas'tri-cas.-  The 

same  as  Pneumogastricus.     See  Pxeumo- 

GASTRIC. 

Pnen-mo-nom'e-ter.  [Pneumo- 
nom'etrmii.]      The  same  as  PneumA- 

TOMETER,  which  see. 

Piiefi'aiio-Per-i-ear'di-iim.- [From 

■n-vEVfia,  "  air,"  and  ircpiKapdio  •,  the  "pericar- 
dium."] A  name  applied  to  an  effusion 
of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Pnen-mo-ttio'rax,*  or  Pneu-ma- 
to-tho'rax,  m'ci*.*  [From  Tcrevua,  "  air." 
or  " breath,"  and  9  'pa?,  the  "chest."]  An 
accumulation  of  air  in  the  chest,  or 
thorax. 

Pock.  A  pustule  of  variola;  also  ap- 
plied to  varicella,  or  the  chicken-pox. 

Poc-u-la  ris.-  [From  poc'ulum,  a 
"cup,"  or  ••howl."]  Belonging  to  a  cup  : 
poc'ular.     See  Sinus  Popularis. 

Poe'n-Ii-form.  [Pocnlifor'mis ; 
from  poc'ulum,  a  "cup."  or  "bowl."] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cup;  deep  cup- 
sh  iped. 

Poc'n-lum  IM-og^e-nis.*  ("Cup 
of  Diogenes.")  The  hollow  of  the  hand. 
See  Diogenes'  Cup. 

Port.  A  legume,  follicle,  or  any  sort 
of  capsule. 

Pod 'a-s-ra."::-  [From  mwj,  i&Sog,  the 
"foot,"  and  aypa,  a  "seizrre."']  Gout  in 
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the  joints  of  the  foot.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Phlegmarim,  elass  Pyrexia,  of  Cul- 
len's Nosology.     The  following  forms  of 

this  disease  may  be  noticed. 

Reg'dlar  Gout.  [Pod'agra  (or  Arn 
thri'tis)  Regnla'risJ]  Violent  inflamma- 
tion, remaining  for  a  few  days,  and 
gradually  receding  with  swelling,  itch- 
ing, and  desquamation  of  the  part. 

Aton'ic  Gout.  [Pod'agra  (or  Arthri'- 
tis) Aton'ica.]  Accompanied  with  atony 
of  the  stomach,  or  other  internal  part, 
with  the  usual  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
or  with  slight  and  temporary  pains  ;  with 
dyspepsia  and  other  symptoms  of  atony 
often  alternating  with  each  other. 

PcKt'rograde  Gout.  [Pod'agra  (or 
Arthri'tis)  Retrog'radaJ]  Also  termed 
Retrocedent  Gout.  Characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  joints  suddenly  dis- 
appearing, and  atony  of  some  internal 
part  immediately  following. 

Aber'raxt  Gout.  [Pod'agra  Alter' - 
rans,  or  Arthri'tis  Errat'ica.]  Passing 
from  one  part  to  another,  but  usually 
attended  with  inflammation  of  some  in- 
ternal organ. 

Po-rtag-'ric.  [Pottag'ricas.]  Be- 
longing to  podagra. 

Po-dal'&i-a.*  [From  irovg,  vo66g,  the 
"foot,"  and  Skyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the 
foot,  as  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  the 
like. 

Po<l-a-nen-^e-i>lia'li-a.:;i  [From 

no&s,  -rro'og,  the  "loot."  and  anencepha'lia, 
"  absence  of  brain."]  The  condition  of 
a  monster-foetus  without  a  brain,  the 
cephalic  extremity  being  supported  by  a 
pedicle.     The  term  is  also  used  for  Pod- 

EXCEPHALIA. 

Pod-ar-thri'tis,  idis*  [From  rrovg, 
a  "foot,"  and  arthri'tis,  "inflammation 
of  the  joints."]  Inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot. 

Po4l-en-£e-i>tia'li-a.*  [From  pod- 
enc'ph'alus.~]  A  term  for  the  condition 
of  a podenceph'alus. 

Pocl-eii-^epfa'a-liis.*  [From  irovg,  a 
"foot,"  and  tyictpaXog,  the  "brain."]  A 
monster-fcetus.  the  brain  of  which,  with- 
out a  cranium,  hangs  by  a  pedicle. 

Podetimn.*  po-de'she-iim.  [Di- 
minutive of  -ov;,  a  "foot."]  The  pecu- 
liar footstalk  of  the  tubercles  in  cup- 
lichens. 

Pod-o-oar'pns. *  [From    irovg,    a 

"foot,"  and  ira/wroff,  "  fruit."]  Applied  to 
a  plant  the  ovary  of  which  is  borne  upon 
a  pedicel :  a  podocarp. 

Port-o-^epli'a-lus.1-  [From  novg.  a 
"  foot,"  and   Ketoh),  the  "  head."]      Hav- 
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ing  flowers  united  into  heads:  podo- 
cephalous. 

Pod-ce-de'ma,  atis.%  [From  novg,  a 
"foot,"  an(i  vede'ma,  a  "swelling."] 
(Edema  of  the  feet. 

Pod-o-phyl'lin.  [Podoptiylli'na.] 
A  resinous  principle  of  a  yellow  (or  yel- 
lowish) color,  found  in  the  root  of  the 
Podophyllum  peltatum.  This  is  a  medi- 
cine of  great  power,  operating,  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  five  grains,  as  a  drastic 
purgative.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  said  to 
act  as  ;:n  alterative  and  cholagogue.  It 
is  asserted  by  some  of  the  Eclectics  that, 
as  a  remedial  agent,  podophyllin  may 
in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  mercury, 
and  that  in  some  instances  it  has  even 
produced  salivation. 

Pod-o-phyriiim.*  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  the  rhizoma  of  the 
Podophyllum peltatum,  or  May-apple.  It 
is  an  active  and  certain  cathartic,  re- 
sembling jalap  in  its  operation. 

Po-dop'ter-us.*  [From    jtbwj,    a 

"foot/'  and  irrepov,  a  "wing."]  Having 
peduncles  with  expansions  in  the  form 
of  wings :  podop'terous. 

Pod'o-sperm.  [Podosper'ma, 

atis;  from  nov$,  a  "  foot,"  and  ancpfxa,  a 
"  seed."]  The  stalk  of  a  seed ;  the  fu- 
niculus by  which  the  ovule  adheres  to 
the  placenta  of  a  plant. 

Podostemacea?,*  po-dos-te-ma'- 
she-e.  [From  Podoste'mon,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
aquatic,  herbaceous  plants,  found  in 
South  America. 

Pod-o-the'ca.*  [From  vovs,  TroSdg,  a 
"foot,"  and  fr^o?,  a  "  receptacle."]  Ap- 
plied to  a  preparation  of  the  cuticle  of 
the  foot. 

Poe-cil-I-a'iiiis.*  [From  imuc(\ogf 
"many-colored,"  "varied."]  Applied 
by  Brongniart  to  rocks  having  varied  or 
chequered  coloration. 

P<je-ci-lop'o-dus.*  [From  notKiXog, 
"many-colored,"  and  ttov$,  a  "foot."] 
Having  dissimilar  feet.  Applied  to  an 
order  of  Crustacea. 

Poig-net  ( Fr. ),  p wan'ya'.     See  Wrist. 

Poll,  pwal.  The  French  term  for 
Hair,  which  see; 

Poin'tal.     Another  name  for  Pistil. 

Pointed.     See  Acuminate. 

Point  in j;.  The  conical  softish 
projection,  of  a  light-yellow  color,  ob- 
servable in  an  abscess  when  nearly  ripe. 

Pois,  pwa.  The  French  name  for 
"  pea."     See  Pisor. 

Poi'son.  [Lat.  Tox'icum,  or  Ve- 
11^  ii  11  in  ;    Fr.   Poison,   pwa/z6N<>'.]     An 


animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  circulatory  system, 
operates  such  a  change  in  the  animal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease  or  death. 
These  substances  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  namely,  Inorganic  poi- 
sons, comprising  those  which  exist  native, 
as  certain  poisonous  ores,  gases,  etc.,  and 
those  which  are  produced  by  chemical 
operations;  and  Organic  j)oi8ohs,  or  those 
which  are  the  result  of  vital  action  in 
animals  or  plants. 

Viewed,  however,  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  animal  system,  they 
may  be  arranged  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads: — 

1.  Irritant 'poisons,  or  those  which  pro- 
duce irritation,  or  inflammation,  as  the 
mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  the  caustic 
alkalies,  antimony,  arsenic,  baryta,  the 
salts  of  copper,  some  of  the  compounds 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salts  of 
zinc,  cantharides,  iodine,  phosphorus,  etc. 
A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
irritant  and  corrosive  poisons;  but  the 
difference  appears  to  be,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
Thus,  one  of  the  more  powerful  mineral 
acids  in  a  concentrated  form,  would  be  a 
corrosive  poison,  but  in  a  diluted  form, 
only  an  irritant  poison. 

2.  Narcotic  poisons,  or  such  as  -pro- 
duce stupor  or  delirium,  as  opium,  hyos- 
cyamus,  etc. 

3.  Sedative  poisons,  or  those  which  di- 
rectly reduce  the  vital  powers,  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  of  the 
poisonous  gases. 

4.  Acro-narcotic  and  Acro-sedative poi- 
sons, including  those  which  produce  some- 
times irritation,  sometimes  narcotism  (or 
sedation),  or  both  together.  They  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Stramonium  or  belladonna  will  fur- 
nish an  example  of  the  acro-narcotic,  and 
aconite  of  the  acro-sedative,  poisons. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enter  here  into  a  minute  consi- 
deration of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
various  kinds  of  poison.  In  fact,  the 
symptoms  produced  by  many  different 
substances  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
that,  without  other  data,  they  would 
be  wholly  insufficient  for  determining  the 
character  of  the  poison.  But  some  as- 
sistance towards  forming  a  correct  diag- 
nosis will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  by  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  various  poisons.     With    respect, 
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however,  to  the  more  important  articles 
of  this  class,  .such  as  the  mineral  acids, 
the  caustic  alkalies,  arsenic,  and  several 
of  the  other  metals,  it  has  been  deemed 
important  to  describe  the  most  usual  and 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Adds, — Most  of  the  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  oxalic  acid,  are  corrosive  poi- 
sons :  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  they 
cause  an  extremely  sour,  acrid  taste, 
with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat, 
and  an  excruciating  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach.  The  matter  vomited  causes 
effervescence  with  chalk,  or  other  forms 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  proper  treat- 
ment in  such  cases  is  to  administer  chalk. 
or  magnesia,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water.  In  case  these  substances  are  not 
at  hand,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment 
may  be  beaten  to  powder  and  made  into 
paste.  As  antidotes  for  nitric  and  oxalic 
acids,  lime  and  magnesia  only  are  ad- 
missible; for  acetic,  citric,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, and  tartaric  acids,  the  carbonates 
of  potash  and  soda  may  also  be  used. 
The  effects  of  hydrocyanic  (or  prussic) 
acid  are  usually  so  rapid  as  to  render 
medical  treatment  of  no  avail.  When 
death  does  not  follow  instantaneously, 
cold  affusions  or  a  cold  douche  on  the 
head  will  often  prove  extremely  bene- 
ficial. Ammonia  may  also  be  adminis- 
tered with  advantage. 

Alkalies. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
th.2  caustic  alkalies,  there  is  an  extremely 
harsh,  acrid  taste,  with  intense  burning 
or  smarting  in  the  throat,  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  its  lining  membrane,  ac- 
companied with  great  difficulty  or  pain 
in  swallowing.  The  matter  vomited 
will  turn  vegetable  blues  to  green,  or 
turmeric  to  brown.  The  proper  anti- 
dotes are  the  fluid  fixed  oils,  as  sweet 
oil,  linseed  oil,  castor  oil,  etc.,  or  the 
mild  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  etc. 

Antimony. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  preparations  of  antimony,  there  is 
usually  vomiting,  which  should  be  facili- 
tated, and  rendered  as  free  as  possible, 
by  copious  draughts  of  warm  or  tepid 
water,  or  by  tickling  the  fauces  with 
one's  finger  or  with  a  feather,  etc.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  astringent  drinks, 
such  as  the  infusion  of  galls,  oak  bark, 
Peruvian  bark,  dogwood  (Comus  Flo- 
rida), etc. 

Arsenic. — When  any  of  the  soluble  com- 
pounds of  arsenic  have  been  taken,  there 
1?  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  accompanied  bv  violent 
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vomiting,  a  sense  of  dryness  and  tight- 
ness in  the  throat,  with  an  incessant  de- 
sire for  drink.  The  eyes  are  red  and 
sparkling,  and  the  countenance  ex- 
presses extreme  suffering  and  anxiety. 
Frequently  there  are  nervous  tremors, 
and  other  symptoms  showing  that  the 
nervous  system  is  powerfully  affected. 
In  rare  instances  arsenic  has  been  known 
to  j)roduce  coma  and  other  symptoms 
closely  resembling  narcotic  poisoning. 
For  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning 
with  arsenious  acid,  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  (or  peroxide)  of  iron,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  is  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  efficient,  antidote.  But  even  this 
remedy  has  been  found  to  be  of  little 
avail  when  the  arsenic  has  been  swal- 
lowed in  a  solid  state.  (See  Arsenic.) 
Hydrate  of  magnesia  has  also  been 
found  useful,  it  is  said,  when  the  poison 
has  been  taken  in  solution. 

For  Fowler's  Solution  {Liquor  arseni- 
cal is),  lime-water  is  a  good  antidote.  In 
case  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic 
have  been  taken,  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  should  be  administered,  followed 
by  a  copious  use  of  demulcent  drinks, 
such  as  flaxseed  or  slippery-elm  tea, 
milk,  farinaceous  decoctions,  etc. 

Baryta. — The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  corrosive 
metals.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  are  efficacious  antidotes  for 
the  salts  of  baryta. 

Copper. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  salts  of  copper  (which  are  corrosive 
poisons),  the  best  antidotes  are  the  white 
of  eggs  and  metallic  iron  (in  the  form 
of  filings  or  raspings).  Vinegar  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  likely  to  dissolve 
the  solid  or  insoluble  compounds  that 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  salts  of 
copper  with  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Iron. — For  poisoning  with  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  (or  copperas),  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

Lead. — For  the  soluble  salts  of  lead, 
such  as  the  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  the 
best  antidotes  are  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Epsom  salts)  and  phosphate  of 
soda.  For  lead  in  any  form  insoluble  in 
water  (white  lead,  for  example),  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Strychnia  has  been  recommended 
for  paralysis  resulting  from  lead. 

Mercury. — For  the  poisonous  com- 
pound? of  mercury  (such  as  corrosive 
sublimate,   the  cyanide   and   nitrate  of 
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mercury,  red  and  white  precipitates,  etc.), 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water, 
or  milk,  should  be  promptly  and  freely 
given  ;  or,  if  these  articles  should  not  be 
at  hand,  flour  made  into  a  paste  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Silver. — For  nitrate  of  silver  (or  lunar 
caustic),  common  salt  is  an  excellent  an- 
tidote. 

Tin  and  Zinc. — For  the  poisonous 
compounds  of  tin  and  zinc,  milk  and  the 
white  of  eggs  will  serve  as  antidotes. 
When  the  sulphafe  or  acetate  of  zinc 
has  been  taken,  vomiting  should  be  pro- 
moted by  plentiful  draughts  of  warm 
water. 

Gases. — Among  the  other  most  import- 
ant inorganic  poisons  may  be  numbered 
the  poisonous  gases,  including  carbonic 
acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  vapor  of 
ether,  and  chlorine.  In  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  these,  the  best  remedy  is  fresh 
air :  if  there  should  be  stupor,  cold  affu- 
sions may  be  applied  to  the  head,  and 
the  vital  powers  quickened  by  artificial 
respiration,  and  by  the  use  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus.  For  the  poisonous  effects  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gen is  the  best  antidote.  A  cautious  in- 
halation of  ammonia  may  prove  useful 
in  cases  of  poisoning  with  chlorine. 

For  Iodine,  the  best  antidote  is  starch; 
when  this  is  not  at  hand,  flour,  which 
contains  starch,  may  be  substituted. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  creasotg  may 
be  counterac:ed  or  mitigated  by  the 
prompt  administration  of  albumen  in 
some  form.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
phosphorus,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on 
some  prompt  emetic,  which  should  be 
followed  by  mucilaginous  drinks.  If  the 
phosphorus  should  have  been  taken  in 
a  solid  form,  the  fluid  oils  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
solvent  property. 

Organic  Poisons. — Those  found  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  character.  If  vomit- 
ing has  been  produced  by  their  action, 
this  may  be  facilitated,  or  rendered 
more  free,  by  plentiful  draughts  of 
warm  water.  But  if  the  taking  of  the 
poison  has  been  followed  by  insensi- 
bility, some  active  emetic,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  should  be  administered,  or, 
in  extreme  cases,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  stomach-pump.  In  the  case  of 
opium,  and  similar  narcotics,  copious 
affusions  of  cold  water  on  the  head  have 
sometimes  proved  of  great  advantage. 
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A  strong  infusion  of  coffee  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  counteracting  the  sub- 
sequent effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium. 
The  remarkable  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween belladonna  and  opium,  has  some- 
times, it  is  stated,  been  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  each  having,  in  its 
turn,  been  made  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  other.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said, 
opium  and  stramonium  may  be  used 
mutually  to  counteract  each  other.  Tan- 
nin is  the  proper  antidote  for  strychnia, 
but,  to  be  successful,  it  should  be  greatly 
in  excess;  in  the  proportion  of  not  less 
than  25  or  30  of  the  antidote  to  1  of  the 
poison. 

Animal  Poisons  may  be  properly 
ranked  under  two  heads  : — 

1.  Those  taken  into  the  stomach  b^ 
mistake  as  food;  su<  h  are  the  various 
kinds  of  poisonous  fish,  which  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
vegetable  poisons,  that  is,  by  emetics, 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  etc., 
followed,  perhaps,  by  an  active  purga- 
tive, in  order  to  remove  any  deleterious 
matter  which  may  have  lodged  in  the 
intestines.  If  canthai  ides  should  have 
been  taken,  vomiting  should  be  excited 
by  copious  draughts  of  sweet  oil,  linseed 
tea,  milk,  etc. 

2.  The  poisonous  secretions  of  the 
various  venomous  animals,  used  by  them 
as  a  weapon  of  defence.  As  such  poi- 
sons are  not  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
introduced  into  the  system  through  a 
wound,  an  altogether  different  plan  of 
treatment  is  required.  A  cupping-glass 
should  be  promptly  placed  over  the 
wound,  and  the  air  exhausted,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  vencm.  At  the 
same  time,  if  practicable,  a  moderately 
tight  ligature  should  be  applied  above 
the  bite  or  sting,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
virus  from  diffusing  itself  thrtugh.the 
system.  If  a  cupping-glass  cannot  be 
procured,  the  poison  may  be  extracted 
by  sucking,  in  which  case,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  swallow  the  saliva.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous  ser- 
pents, the  alkalies,  especially  ammonia, 
applied  to  the  wound  and  taken  inter- 
nally, are  said,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
proved  extremely  beneficial.  The-appli- 
cation  of  clay  or  mud  to  the  part,  by  ex- 
cluding the  air,  tone's  to  obstruct  the 
activity  of  the  poison.  From  several  cr.ses 
recently  reported,  it  would  appear  that 
by  far  the  most  efficient  antidote  for  the 
venom    of    serpents,    is    the    compound 
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known  as  Bibron'e  Antidote.  A  com- 
mon formula  for  its  preparation  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— Take  of  bromine  two  drachma 

and  a  halt":  iodide  of  potassium,  two 
grains;  corrosive  sublimate,  one  grain; 
dilute  alcohol,  thirty  tluidrachms.  Mix. 
Dose,  one  fluidrachm,  diluted  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  wine  or  brandy,  to  be 
repeated  pro  re  natd.  For  hydrophobia, 
after  the  poison  has  once  been  received 
into  the  system,  there  is  no  antidote 
known.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted,  the  bitten  part 
should  be  completely  cut  out,  and  free 
bleeding  promoted  by  immersing  the 
wound  in  warm  water;  the  surface  should 
afterwards  be  burned  with  actual  cautery, 
or  with  some  efficient  caustic. 

Poi'son-Lau'rel.  The  Primus  lauro- 
cerasus. 

Poi 'son-Oak.  A  popular  name  for 
the  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Poitrine,  pwatren'.  The  French 
name  for  the  chest  or  thorax.  See  Tho- 
rax. 

Poivre  <le  Jamaaque,  pwavR  deh 
zha'mek'.  ("Jamaica  Pepper.")  The 
French  name  for  '•allspice/'     See  Mvr- 

TUS   PlMBNTA. 

Po'Iar.  [Pola'ris;  from  po'lus,  a 
"pole.*']  Pertaining  to  the  pole,  or  near 
the  pole. 

Po'Iar  Cir'cles.  Those  which  cir- 
cumscribe the  poles, — the  northern  or 
Arctic,  the  southern  or  Antarctic. 

Po-lar'i-ty.  [Polar'itas,  a'tis; 
from  po'lus,  a  "pole."]  The  property 
of  the  magnst  in  pointing  to  the  poles. 
That  property  which  disposes  the  parti- 
cles of  many  kinds  of  bodies  to  arrange 
themselves  in  certain  determinate  direc- 
tions, or  point,  as  it  were,  to  given  poles. 
Magnetic  polarity  is  the  tendency  of  a 
magnet,  when  freely  and  horizontally  sus- 
pended, to  point  to  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth. 

Po-lar-I-za'tion  of  Ught.  Light 
which  has  undergone  certain  reflections 
or  refractions,  or  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  material  bodies  in  any  one  of  a 
great  number  of  ways,  acquires  a  certain 
modification,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
no  longer  presents  the  same  phenomena 
of  reflection  and  transmission  as  light 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  such 
action.  This  modification  is  termed  po- 
larization of  light. — (Brands.)  One  form 
of  this  polarization  is  exhibited  in  the 
phenomenon  known  as  double  refraction. 

Pol-e-mo'ni-a,*  the  plural  of  Pole- 
mo'nium,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
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of  a  natural  order  of  plants.     See  Pole- 

MOMACK.K. 

Polemoniacea?,*  pol-e-mo-ne-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
herbaceous  plants,  abundant  in  North 
and  South  America.  It  includes  the 
Phlox,  and  PolemoniuM,  one  species  of 
which  is  the  Greek  Valerian. 

Poles.  [Po'li,  plural  of  po'lus.]  The 
extremities  of  the  axis  of  a  sphere;  spe- 
cially applied  to  those  of  the  earth, 
termed  the  Xorth  and  South  Poles. 

Po-li-a'ter.*  [From  rroXig,  a  "  city/' 
and  iarpog,  a  " physician."]  A  physician 
who  practises  his  profession  in  a  city  by 
the  appointment  of  the  government. 

Pol-i-ti'a.*  [Gr.  TroXireia,  the  "  govern- 
ment, or  civil  polity,  of  a  state."]  The 
polity  by  which  a  city  or  town  is  governed : 
police. 

Politi'a  Metl'i-ca.*  The  medical 
police  of  a  town  or  city. 

Pol'len,  in  is*  Originally,  fine  flour. 
Applied  to  the  powdery  substance  con- 
tained in  the  anthers  of  flowers,  consti- 
tuting the  fecundating  principle  in  pha- 
nerogamous plants. 

P©l'leBi  Tube.  A  tubular  process,  or 
extremely  minute  tube,  which  grows  or 
sprouts  from  the  grain  of  pollen  when 
the  .latter  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stigma.  It  is  supposed  to  convey  the 
fertilizing  influence  down  the  style  to 
the  ovule. 

Pol'lex,*  gen.  Pol'll-cis.  [From 
pol'leOf  to  "be  strong;"  because  it  is 
stronger  than  the  fingers.]  (Fr.  Pouce, 
pooss.)  The  thumb.  Also  applied  to  the 
great  toe. 

Pol-liEi'I-a.*  [From  pol'len.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  granular  or  waxy 
masses  of  pollen  found  in  the  Orchi- 
dacete. 

Pol-H-nif 'er-ous.  [Pollinif  'eras ; 
from  pol'len,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  pollen. 

Pol'li-nin.  [Pollini'na.]  A  pecu- 
liar and  highly  combustible  substance 
obtained  from  the  pollen  of  tulips. 

Polln'tio  (pol-lu'she-o)  Di-nr'na.* 
("Diurnal  Pollution.")  The  same  as 
Spermatoclemma,  which  see. 

Pol-lu'tion.  [Polln'tio,    o'nis; 

from pol'luo,  pollu'tum,  to  "  defile."]  (Fr. 
Soui/lure,  swe'yiiR'.)  The  emission  of 
semen  without  coition.  It  may  be  volun- 
tary (then  termed  masturbation,  or  onan- 
ism), or  involuntary.  Involuntary  pol- 
lution is  sometimes  the  result  of  weak- 
ness caused  by  masturbation.  When  it 
occurs  in  sleep,  it  is  called  gonorrhoea  dor* 
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mienthim,  or  Spermatorrhoea  Domn- 
BSTTIUM,  which  see. 

Pol-y-a-caii'iEnis.~  [From  irokv;, 
"  many,"  and  aicavOa,  a  "  thorn."]  Hav- 
ing many  spines  or  thorns:  polyacan- 
thous. 

Pol-y-a-del'pM-a.*  [From  xoXvg, 
''many,"  and  d&X^ri?,  a  "brother."] 
Literally,  "  having  many  brotherhoods, 
Companies,  or  sets."  The  eighteenth  class 
in  the  L'nnaean  system  of  plants,  com- 
prising those  whose  stamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more 
sets. 

Pol-y-a-del'plioas.  [Polyadel'- 
pliius,  or  Polyadel'plius ;  from  the 
same.]  Having  the  filaments  in  several 
sets:  polyadel'phious.      See  Polyadel- 

l'HIA. 

Pol-y-ad'e-ntis.*  [From  iro\vg,  "  ma- 
ny," and  ahr)i>,  a  "gland."]  Bearing 
many  glands :  polyadenous. 

Pol-y-ai»  'dri-a.*  [From  -nokvg.  "  ma- 
ny," and  d-rip,  a  "man,"  or  "male."] 
The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linn  as  an 
system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which 
have  twentj^  or  more  stamens  inserted 
on  the  receptacle. 

Pol-y-asu  '(Irons.  [Polyan'drms, 
or  Polyara'cfrus;  from  the  same.] 
Hiving  many  hypogynous  stamens: 
polyan'drious. 

Poi-y-ara'£teotas.  [Polyan'tHatis; 
from  ttoXv;,  "  inairy,"  and  ujQo;,  a  " ilovyer."] 
Bearing  many  flowers. 

Pol-y-ear'pie.  [Poly  car 'pic sis ; 
from  7ro\vs,  "many,"  and  nai-Cg,  "fruit."] 
Bearing  fruit  many  times,  that  is,  year 
after  }7ear. 

Pol-y -ear 'pons.  [Polycar'pns ; 
from  the  same.]  Having,  or  bearing, 
much  fruit. 

Pol-y-cepEn  'si-2ons.  [Polycepli'a- 
liis;  from  irokv;,  "  many,"  and  *£0a,V/,  the 
"  head."]  Having  many  heads.  Applied 
to  plants. 

Pol-y-ce-ra'tus.*  [From      tto\v;, 

*?raany,"  and  x;pa;,  a  "horn."]  Applied 
to  a  plant  of  which  the  fruits  re  emble  a 
bundle  of  small  horns.  In  Zoology, 
having  many  horns. 

Pol 'y~e£t rest.  [PoIycEares'ios,  or 
Poly elarcs' ftiis;  from  tto\v;,  **  many," 
and  xpn^rog,  "  useful."]  Having  many 
uses  or  virtues.  Also,  a  substance  possess- 
ing many  virtue?. 

Pol-y-eEiro-eiiat'ie.  [Polycbro- 
mat'iciBS;  from  wakvg,  "many,"  and 
Xpya,  "color."]  Of  various  colors; 
many-colored. 

Po-lyc'la-dous.         [Polyc'ladus; 


from  ttoXvs,  "many,"  or  "much,"  and 
kX&Sbs,  a  "branch."]  Much  branched. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Pol-y-clo'nos,;:  or  Pol-y-clo'nus.* 
[From  voXvg,  "many,"  and  k\xv,  a 
"branch."]      Having  many  branches. 

Pol-y-coc'cous.  [Polycoc'cus  5 
from  7:o\vg,  "many,"  and  kokko;,  a  "ker- 
nel," or  "berry."]  Having  many  or 
several  cocci  (closed  cells  or  carpels). 

Pol-y-cot-y-le'don.*  [From  iro\vg, 
"many,"  and  K-oruX^w,  a  "cotyledon."] 
A  plant  that  has  several,  or  more  than 
two,  cotyledons. 

Pol-y-cot-y-led'o-iious.  [From  the 
same.]  Having  several,  or  more  than 
two,  cotyledons. 

Pol-y-dip'si-a.*  [From      -noXvg, 

"  much,"  and  Snpfj,  "  thirst."]  Excessive 
thirst.  A  genus  of  the  order  Dynorexisc, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Polyedron.     See  Polyhedron. 

Po-lyg'a-fla.*  [From  -noXvg,  "  much," 
and  yd\a,  "milk:"  named  from  the  abun- 
dant milky  juice  found  in  some  of  the 
species.]  Milkwort.  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  the  class  Diadelpliia,  natural  order 
Polyyalaccsc. 

Polyg'ala  Hta-bel'la.*  Bitter  Po- 
lygala.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  and  herb  of  Polyyala 
rubella. 

Polyg-'ala  Sem'e-ga.*  The  rattle- 
snake-root, or  Seneka  snake-root.  See 
Senega. 

Polygalaccae,*  pol-e-ga-la'she-e, 
or  Pol-y-ga'le-se.*  A  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  (herbs  or  shrubs), 
with  tonic,  astringent,  or  nephritic  pro- 
perties. It  includes  Polyyala  senega 
(Snake-root). 

Pol-y-g-a-fiac'tl-a.*"  [From  iroXvg, 
"  much,"  and  yu\a,  "  milk."]  Excessive 
secretion,  or  an  overflow,  of  milk. 

Pol-y-^a'le-a?.*  The    Jussieuan 

name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
PolygalacejE. 

Pol-y-gaTks.  [Polygal'icus;  from 
Pot-/;/' aid.]  Applied  to  an  acid  discovered 
in  the  Polygala  senega,  and  other  species. 

Po-lyay'a-lan.  [Polygali'na.]  A 
bitter  alkaline  principle  oiscovered  in 
several  species  of  Polyyala. 

Pol-y-ga'mi-a.'*'  [From  roAv?,  "ma- 
ny," and  y'i*o;,  a  "marriage."]  A  Lin- 
naean  class  of  plants,  including  those 
which  have  stn  initiate,  pistillate,  and 
perfect  flowers  either  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants. 

Po-lyg'a-mous.  [Polyga'mius, 
or     Polyg'auius;     from     the     same.] 
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Haying  both  perfect  and  separated  flow- 
ers :  polyga'mious.     See  Poly gamia. 

Pol-y-gaHtri-ca.-  [From    roXvs, 

"many/'  and  yaorijp,  a  "  stomach."]  The 
first  class  of  the  Diploneura,  or  Helmin- 
thoida,  consisting  of  minute,  transparent, 
soft,  aquatic  animals,  with  numerous 
stomachs,  or  cajca,  communicating  with 
an  internal  alimentary  cavity.  They 
are  without  perceptible  nerves  or  mus- 
cles, and  move  by  external  vibratile 
cilia. 

Po-ly-ifen'ic  [Polygen'icns ; 

from  snXt£,  '* many,"  and  yhoi,  to  "be 
born,"  to  "be  produced."]  Applied  to  a 
rock  which  owes  its  origin  to  fragments 
of  several  different  rocks  united  by  cal- 
careous cement. 

Porjf-gon.  [Polygo'iium ;  from 
•no\v;,  "  many,"  and  ywAa,  an  "  angle."] 
A  plane  figure  having  more  than  four 
angles,  and,  consequently,  more  than 
four  sides.  If  the  sides  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  polygon. 

Polygonacea*,*  po-lig-o-na'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  natives  of  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  roots  are  uni- 
versally nauseous  and  purgative.  It 
includes  the  Polygonum  (Buckwheat,) 
Ru'mex  (Dock),  and  Rheum  (Rhubarb). 

Po-lyg'o-nal.  [Polygo'nais.]  Be- 
longing to  a  polygon. 

P©I-y-g**-iia'tiis.:;:~  [From    7ro\u,-, 

"many,"  and  yo;o,  a  "knee;"  also,  a, 
"joint,"  as  of  grasses.]  Polyg'onate. 
Applied  to  certain  plants  and  insects. 

Po-Iy^'o-nwiii.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Octandn'a, 
natural  order  Polygonacex. 

Polygonum  Bis-tor'ta.*  The 
plant  commonly  known  as  bistort.  The 
root  is  astringent. 

Pol-y-g'yn'i-a.*  [From  irokvs,  "ma- 
ny," and  ywfi,  a  ''  woman,"  or  "  female."] 
An  order  in  the  Linnsean  S3'stem  of 
planfs,  in3luding  those  which  have  many 
pistils,  or  more  than  twelve  pistils. 

Pol-y-sy  n  'I-oms.  [Polygyn  'ins, 
or  Polyg'ynns;  from  the  same.]  Hav- 
ing many  pistils. 

Pol-y-lie'dval,  or  Pol-y-Bie'dric. 
[Polyiie'drus.]  Belonging  to  a  poly- 
he  Iron. 

Pol-y-lie'dron.  [Poly&e'drnm ; 
from  iro\v;,  "  many,"  and  sfya,  a  "  base."] 
A  solid  figure  contained  by  many  sides 
or  planes;  a  solid  bounded  by  poly- 
gons. 

Pol-y-mor'pltous.  [Polymor'- 
plius:  from  m\v;,  "many,"  and  popfrj, 
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"  shape."]  Having  many  forms;  various 
in  form. 

Pol-y-neu'rus.s  [From  Tro\vcf  "  ma- 
ny/' and  vevpov,  a  "  nerve."]  Applied  to 
a  leaf  the  lateral  nervures  of  which  are 
very  numerous. 

Pol-y-o'pi-a.*  [From  iroXvg,  "  many," 
and  dnrofjiai,  to  "  see."]  An  affection  of 
the  organs  of  sight,  in  which  the  objects 
are  multiplied;  multiple  vision  :  polyo'py. 

Pol'y-pa-ry.  [Polypa'rium ;  from 
pol'ypus,  a  "  polype."]  Applied  to  the 
habitation  of  a  number  of  polypi. 

Polype.     See  Polypus. 

Pol-y-pet'a-loiis.  [Polypeta'Ieus, 
or  Polypet'alus;  from  icokvg,  "  many/' 
and  -nk-dSouy  a  "  petaL"]  Having  many 
petals,  or  distinct  petals:  polypeta'leous. 

Pol'y-phore.  [From  TroXvg,  "many," 
and  Qspoj,  to  "  bear."]  A  common  recep- 
tacle of  many  carpels,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry. 

Pol-y-pliyl loais.  [Polypbyl'lns  ; 
from  roXwi,  "  many,"  and  <£t5XW,  a  "  leaf."] 
Having  many  leaves. 

Pol'y-pi,;|-gen.  Pol-y-po'rum.  The 
plural  of  Polypus,  which  see. 

Pol-y-pif 'er-ous.  [Polypif 'eras ; 
from  pol'ypus,  a  k*  polype,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"  bear."]     Bearing  polypi. 

Pol'y-pi-form.  [Polypifor'inis ; 
from  pol'ypwt,  a  u  polype."]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  polypus. 

Polypodiaceav*  pol-e-po-de-a'- 

she-e.  A  natural  order  of  crjTptogamous 
plants,  including  Polypo'dium,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  ferns. 

Pol-y-po'di-uni.--  [From    roXvj, 

"many,"  and  rovg,  a  "foot."]  A  Lin- 
nasan  genus  of  the  class  Cryptogamia, 
order  Fih'ccs,  or  Polypodiacese, 

Polypo'dium  Filix  Mas.--  Another 
name  for  the  Axpidium  jilix  mas,  or  male 
fern. 

Pol'y-pous,  or  Pol'y-pal.  [Poly- 
po'siis;  from  pol'ypus.]  Having  polypi, 
or  many  tumors  like  a  polypus. 

Pol'y-pus.:;-  [From  toXv;,  "many," 
and  Trow?,  a  "foot/']  A  tumor  in  the 
nose,  uterus,  or  vagina;  from  its  having 
numerous  ramifications,  like  legs  or  feet. 
Also,  an  animal  of  the  Itadiatn,  charac- 
terized by  a  fleshy  body  of  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  form,  commonly  fixed  at  one 
extremity,  having  at  the  other  the 
month,  surrounded  by  several  arms  or 
tentacles  :   a  polype. 

Pol-y-rlii'zoiis,  or  Pol-y-rlii'zal. 
[Polyrhi'zus;  from  no\v$,  "  many."  and 
/5ua,  a  "  root."]      Having  many  roots. 

PoKy-sar'ci-a.*  [Fromm\v$,  "much/ 
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and  aap\,  "flesh."]  An  increased  hulk 
of  body  beyond  what  is  healthy  ;  obesity. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescentiae,  class 
Cachexise,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Pol-y-sar'eous.  [Polysar'cus; 

from  the  same.]  Having  much  flesh; 
obese. 

Pol-y-sep'si-lous.  [PoIysep'alUis : 
from  iroXv;,  ''many/'  and  ecp'alnm,  a 
"  sepal."]  Having  two  or  more  distinct 
sepals.    Applied  to  a  calyx. 

Pol-y-sper'mous.  [From    toXvs, 

"many/'  and  oTrsppa,  a  "seed."]  Having 
many  seeds. 

Pol-ys'po-rous.  [Polys 'poms ; 
from  7roXv;,  "  many,"  and  airopa,  a  "  seed."] 
Containing  many  spores.     See  Spore. 

Pol-y-sta'eEfiy-us.*  [From  iroXvg, 
"many,"  and  trrax»s,  an  " ear."]  Hav- 
ing many  spikes  or  cars. 

Pol-y-stc'mo-nous.  [Polyste'- 

monis;  from  iroXv;,  "  many,"  and  orfjfuxyj, 
a  "  stamen."]      Having  many  stamens. 

Pol-y-stiig'mous.  [Polystig'mus ; 
from  7to\v;,  "  many,"  and  ariy^x,  a  "  stig- 
ma."] Having  many  stigmas  in  each 
flower. 


Pofl-y-sty '  lous. 


[Polysiy'lus ; 


from  ftsXv£,  "  many,"  and   gtvXo;,  a  "  pil- 
lar," or  "  style."]      Having  many  styles. 
Pol-y-te-eEn'nic.  [Po9ytecBi'nicus ; 

from  7ro\v$,  "many,"  and  rkx»r\,  "art."] 
Pertaining  to  many,  or  several,  arts  and 
sciences.  A  polytechnic  school  is  an 
institution  in  which  many  arts  or  sciences 
are  taught.  The  first  school  bearing  this 
name  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1794. 

Pol-y-tnal'a-inous.  [Polyttial'- 
anius;  from  tcoXv$,  ''many,"  and  OuXajxo;, 
a  "chamber."]  Applied  to  a  univalve 
shell  divided  into  many  apartments. 

P©-lyt'fl*i-eEms.';;:'  [From vo\v;,  "ma- 
ny," or  "much,"  and  Opiz,  "hair."]  Hav- 
ing abundant  hair. 

Po'ma,*  gen.  Po-mo'riim,  the  plu- 
ral of  Pomum,  which  see. 

Pomacese,*'  po-ma'shc-e.  [From 
po'mum,  a  Latin  term  for  an  "apple," 
or  other  fruit.]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
many  temperate  regions,  but  not  found 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  includes 
the  Apple,  the  Pear  (Pijrus),  the  Quince 
(Cydoma),  and  Plum  (Primus).  Some 
botanists  consider  Pomacese  as  a  division 
of  the  order  Rosacests. 

Po-ma'ceous.  [Poana'ceus ;  from 
po'mum,,  an  "  apple,"  or  other  fruit.] 
Resembling  the  apple,  or  of  tho  nature 
*f  an  apple. 

Pome.     [Po'nia;    from  po'mum,  an 


"apple,"  or  other  fruit.]  A  fleshy  fruit, 
composed  of  two  or  more  carpels,  usually 
more  or  less  involved  in  a  pulpy  expan- 
sion of  the  receptacle  or  disk,  and  the 
whole  invested  by  the  thickened  and 
succulent  tube  of  the  calyx;  as  the  apple. 
— (Gray,  i 

Pomegranate,  pum'gran-at.  [From 
po'mum,  an  "apple,"  or  other  fruit,  and 
grana'tuSf  "having  grains/']  The  fruit 
of  the  Pun  leu  yranufum. 

Po-mif  er-ous.  [Pom  if 'ems ; 

from  po'mum,  an  "  apple,"  or  other  fruit, 
and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Bearing  pomes. 

Pom'i-form.  [Pomifor  mis;  from 
po'mum,  an  "apple,"  or  other  fruit.] 
Having  the  form  of  an  apple. 

Poinine  de  Terre,  pemm  deb  ten. 
The  French  name  for  Potato,  which  see. 

Po-ntol'o-gy.  [Pcmolo'gia;  frtm 
po'mum,  an  "apple,"  or  other  fruit,  and 
Xoyo;,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on 
fruits ;  the  science  of  fruits,  or  the  art 
of  cultivating  fruits :  the  department 
of  Botany  relating  to  fruits. 

Pom-5*rcol-y-g,o'«les.';i:"  [From  pom' - 
pholyx.~\  Resembling  or  having  pom- 
pliolyx. 

Pom'pfao-lyx,  yfjis.%  [From  nop/fa, 
a  "bladder."]  A  small  vesicle  or  blad- 
der especially  containing  water;  also,  a 
skin-di.  ease  in  which  there  is  an  erup- 
tion of  bullse  without  inflammation  round 
them,  and  unattended  by  fever. 

Po'mum,*  plural  Po'ma.  An  apple, 
or  larger  fruit.  Originally,  a  general 
name  of  fruit  which  grows  on  trees;  as 
the  apple,  pear,  etc.     See  Pome. 

Po'mum  A-da'mi.*  ("Adam's  Ap- 
ple.") The  anterior  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  forming  an  angular  projection 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 

Poai-«ler-a-oil  I-ty.  [Ponderabil'- 
itas,  a'tis;  from  pon'dero,  to  "weigh."] 
The  property  of  having  weight. 

Pon'cler-a-fole.  [From  pon'dux,  pon'- 
deris,  "weight."]  That  may  be  weighed. 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  having  weight. 

Pons  Hep'a»tiis.*  ("  Bridge  of  the 
Liver.")  A  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  liver  which  passes  from  one  lobe  to 
the  other,  frequently  converting  the  lower 
half  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  true 
canal. 

Pons  Ta-ri'ni.*  ("  Bridge  of  Tari- 
nus.")  A  cineritious  substance  between 
the  corpora  albicantia  of  the  brain,  con- 
necting the  crura,  and  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
fossa,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  placed, 
is  called  Lofcun  perfora'tuo.  joosti'cu*. 
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Pons  Va-ro'H-i.*     ("Bridge  of  Ya- 

rolius  ")  The  square  portion  of  medul- 
larv  substance  connecting  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  Medulla  oblongata,  first 
described  by  Varolius  :  otherwise  termed 
the  CorpuH  annulare.  Processus  annularis, 
Tuber  annulare,  and  Tubcrculum  annu- 
lare. 

Pontederaceav*  pon-te-de-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  America,  India,  and 
tropical  Africa.  It  includes  the  Pontc- 
de'rtOm 

Pop'les,  litis.*  [From  2)OStf  "be- 
hind," and  plt'eo,  to  ''fold."]  (Fr.  Jar- 
ret,  zha'ra'.)  The  ham,  or  back  part  of 
the  knee-joint. 

Pop-li-tse'us.*  ("Popliteal  [Mus- 
cle].'') [From  pop'les,  pop' litis,  the 
"ham."]  A  muscle  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted 
into  the  superior  triangular  surface  at 
the  back  of  the  tibia.  It  bends  the  thigh 
and  leg.     . 

Pop-li-te'al.  [Poplita?'ns ;  from 
the  Bams.]     Belonging  to  the  ham. 

Poplite'al  Space.  A  somewhat  oval 
space,  of  considerable  depth,  behind  the 
knee-joint. 

Poppy-     See  Papaver. 

Pop'pjr.  Red.  Corn.  The  Papaver 
rkosas. 

Pop'py,  White.  A  name  for  the 
Pap  irer  somni/erum. 

Pop'u-lin.  [Populi'na.]  A  name 
given  to  an  alkali  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  Pop' nl  is  trem'ula,  or  aspen-tree. 

Por-cel-la'ne-ons.  [Porcella'ne- 
n§.  or  Porcella'nus;  from  porceUa'na, 
a  "porcelain  vessel."]  Belonging  to  por- 
celain. 

Pore.  [Po'rns;  from  xtp*s,  a  "pass- 
age."] A  small  opening  at  the  extremity 
of  a  vessel  at  the  surface  of  an  organized 
body.  Also,  a  small  interstice  between 
the  particles  of  matter  which  compose 
bodies.  It  appears  that  pores  exist  in 
all  bodies,  even  the  most  dense. 

Po-rif  e-ra.;:  [Frompo'rns,  a  "pore." 
and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  A  term  app'ied 
to  a  group  of  polypi.  Also  employed  by 
Dr.  Grant  to  designate  a  class  of  organ- 
ized bodies  including  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  sponge^. 

Po'rl-form.  [Poi-ifor'mis:  from 
po'run,  a  "pore."]  Having  the  form  of 
simple  pores. 

Por-iiog^ra-phy.  [Pomogra'- 

phia;    from    Tropin,  a  "prostitute,"  and 
yp<i/>cj,  to  "write."]    A  history  or  descrip- 
tion of  prostitution. 
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Po-ro'ma,  Mis.*  [Gr.  irupcopia;  from 
77'of,o-,  a  kind  of  stone.]  A  callus,  or 
hardened  part.     Sec  Porosis. 

Por-o-pa£$l'lcis.;:  [From  -<'>pog,  a 
"pore,"  and  ipvXKov,  a  "loaf.*"]  Having 
leaves  sprinkled  with  transparent  points 
like  pores,  as  the  Boebcra  porophyl'la: 
porophyl'lous. 

Po-ro'sfis.*  [From  Tcopdw,  to  "turn 
to  stone,"  to  "harden."  See  Poroma.] 
The  progress  or  formation  of  Poroma,  or 
the  process  by  which  the  extremities 
of  fractured  bones  are  reunited  by  a 
callus. 

Po-ros'i-ty.  [Poros'itas,  *'tis; 
from  po' run,  a  "pore."]  The  property 
or  quality  of  having  pores  or  interstices 
between  the  particles. 

Po'rons.  [Poro'sus;  from  po'rus, 
a  "pore.'*]  Having  pores,  or  full  of 
pores. 

Por'phy-ra. i:  [From  zopfopa,  "pur- 
ple/']   A  name  for  Purpura,  which  see. 

Por-pny-ris'ma,  wuis*  [From  irop- 
(pvpa,  "purple."]  A  name  for  Scarla- 
tina, which  see. 

Por/phyr-r5'.  [From  the  same.]  An 
extremely  hard  stone  of  a  reddish  or 
purple  color,  more  or  less  variegated, 
being  of  all  varieties  of  shade  from  vio- 
let to  a  claret  color.  It  is- susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  It  belongs  to  the  igneous 
rocks. 

Por-rig'I-nous.  [Porrigino'sus.] 
Having  porrigo. 

Por-ri'g-o,  g'inis*  [From  por' rum,  a 
"leek."]  (Fr.  Teigne,  ten  or  tan.)  Pving- 
worm  of  the  scalp ;  scald-head :  also 
termed  Favxts  and  Tixea,  which  see. 

Porrimi.     See  Allium  Porrum. 

Porta.-  [From  por'to,  to  "carry."] 
Literally,  a  "door,"  or  "gate."  Applied 
to  that  part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels 
enter. 

Por'tal  Cir-en-la'tion.  A  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  venous  circulation,  in 
which  the  blood  makes  an  additional 
circuit  before  it  joins  the  rest  of  the 
venous  blood.  There  are  in  the  verte- 
brate classes  of  animals  two  portal  circu- 
lations, one  of  the  liver,  and  the  other 
of  the  kidneys.  The  former  exists  in  all 
the  Vertebrata ;  the  latter,  only  in  rep- 
tiles. Amphibia,  and  fishes. 

Por'tal  Vein.  [Vena  Por'ta?.] 
A  vein  originating  from  all  the  organs 
within  the  abdomen,  except  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  and  the  uterus  in  the  fe- 
male. It  has  two  principal  trunks,  the 
splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins. 

Port-cans' tic.       [From    por'to,     tc. 
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"carry,"  and  cans' ticum,  "caustic."]  A 
small  cylindrical  instrument  for  carry- 
ing some  caustic  substance  in  the  pocket. 

Por'ter.  An  infusion  of  malt  and 
hops,  owing  its  dark  color  to  high-dried, 
or  charred,  malt. 

Por'tio  (por'she-o)  Du'ra.*  ("Hard 
Portion.")  The  hard  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  ;  the  facial  nerve. 

Por'tio  Mollis.*  ("Soft  Portion.") 
The  soft  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  ;  the  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve. 

Portland  Stone.  A  granular  lime- 
stone, belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  oolite  formation,  and  abounding  in 
the  island  of  Portland,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England. 

Portnlacaceae,*  por-tu-la-ka'she-e, 
or  Portulaceav*  por-tu-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  succulent 
plants,  found  in  dry  places  in  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  It  includes 
Portula'ca,  one  species  of  which  is  com- 
mon Purslane. 

Po'rns.*  [Gt.  Ttojpog,  "tuff-stone," 
"  tufa."]  The  thick,  hard  skin,  or  brawn ; 
callus. 

Po'rus.*  [Gt.  ndpog,  a  "ford,"  a 
"  ferry,"  or  "  passage."]  A  duct ;  a  pore. 
See  Pore. 

Po'rus  Op'ti-cns.*  ("Optic  Pore.") 
A  dark  point  in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
nerve,  through  which  the  central  artery 
passes.     See  Punctum  Ojscitm. 

Pos'i-tive  El'e-ments.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plates  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic 
pile;  the  zinc  or  most  oxidizable  metal 
being  in  such  combinations  always  found 
to  be  positively,  and  the  copper  (or  sil- 
ver), the  least  oxidizable,  negatively, 
electrical. 

Pos-i-tiv'I-ty.  [Positiv'itas,  a'r'is.] 
The  state  of  a  body  which  manifests  the 
phenomena  of  positive  electricity. 

Po-sol'o-gy.  [From  noao;,  "how 
much,"  and  X'jyo;,  a  "  discourse."]  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  quan- 
tity, or  doses.     See  Dose. 

Pos'set.  [Posse'twm.]  A  prepa- 
ration peculiar  to  the  English:  being 
milk  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  curdled 
with  wine,  treacle,  or  an  acid. 

Post-tli-ln'vi-an.  [Postdilnvia'- 
nns:  from  post,-" after/'  and  dllu'mtim, 
the  "deluge."]  Applied  to  the  earths 
deposited  by  rivers  or  temporary  floods, 
etc.,  posterior  to  the  great  catastrophe 
called  the  Deluge. 

Pos-te'ri-or  Au'ris.*  ("Posterior 
rMuscle]  of  the  Ear.")  A  muscle  situated 
behind  the  ear,  and  consisting  of  one  or 


more  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres;  sometimes 
called  musculi  retrahentes  auricnlam 
(muscles  which  draw  back  the  auricle). 

Pos-tfiii'tis,  idis*  [From  ndaOrj,  the 
"prepuce."]  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  (jlans  penis.  The  same  as 
Balanitis,  which  see. 

Post-Mor  tern.*  ("After  Death.") 
Applied  to  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body. 

Post  Par'tum.*  [From  post,  "af- 
ter," and  pai-'tus,  the  "time  of  travail."] 
"After  or  subsequent  to  childbirth."  Ap- 
plied to  haemorrhage  or  any  other  occur- 
rence ensuing  alter  parturition. 

Post,  sing*.  se«l.  liq.  =  Post  sin'gu- 
l((s  se'des  li</uidas.%  "After  every  loose 
stool." 

Pot.  =  Po'tio*     "A  potion." 

Poi'asm.  [Potas'sa.]  The  vegeta- 
ble alkali  also  termed  Kali;  properly, 
an  hvdrated  protoxide  of  potassium. 

Po-tas'sa.*  A  Latinized  form  of  the 
word  "potash." 

Potas'sa  Fw'sa.-  ("Fused  Potash.") 
The  hydrate  of  potash  ;  also  called  Lapis 
infernalis.  Prepared  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  potash  to  dr}rness  in  an  iron 
vessel.  It  is  a  powerful  caustic,  and  is 
employed  for  forming  issues,  etc. 

Po-tas'sae  Bi-cnro'mas.*  ("Bi- 
chromate of  Potash.")  The  name  ap- 
plied to  a  substance  in  orange-red,  au- 
hydrous,  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  boiling, 
water,  forming  a  solution  having  an  acid 
reaction.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860.  In 
small  doses  it  is  an  alterative:  in  large 
doses,  an  irritant  poison.  Externally  it 
is  used  as  a  caustic. 

Potas'sae  Bi-tar'tras*  ("Bitartrate 
of  Potash"),  •  or  Cream  of  Tar'tar. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  a  sub- 
stance which  is  dissolved  sparingly  by 
water,  but  freely  by  a  hot  solution  of 
potassa,  which  deposits  it  again  upon  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  a  cathartic, 
diuretie,  and  refrigerant. 

Potas'sae  Car-bo'nas  Im-pn'ra  or 
Im-pu'rus.---  ("Impure  Carbonate  of 
Potash.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  "pearlash." 

Potas'sae  Cnlo'ras.*  ("Chlorate 
of  Potash.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  of  a  substance  in  colorless,  tabular  crys- 
tals, which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are 
wholly  soluble  in  distilled  water.  Chlo- 
rate of  potash  is  an   arterial   sedative. 
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It  i*  said  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  stomatitis  caused  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

Potas'sse  BH'tMMk*  ("  Nitrate  of 
Potash.")  Nitre  or  Saltpetre.  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  jj  of  a  substance  in 
colorless  prismatic  crystals,  unalterable 
in  the  air.  and  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  a  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diapho- 
retic. 

Potas'sa?Per-man'ga-nas.;:  ("  Per- 
manganate of  Potash.")  The  name  ap- 
plied to  a  substance  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  a  deep  purple  color.  It  is 
soluble  in  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water, 
with  the  exception  of  a  scanty,  brown 
matter.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  pri- 
mary list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860.  It  is  used 
as  an  esch  arotic. 

Potas'sre  Sul'plias.-  (-'Sulphate 
of  Potash.'')  The  Pharmaeopoeial  name 
j]  of  a  substance  in  hard,  colorless  crystals, 
unalterable  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble 
in  c  ml  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Po-tas'si-cus.*  [From  potas'sium.'] 
Belonging  to  potassium:  potassic. 

Po-tas  si-i  Fer-ro-cy-au 'i-dum.:|: 
("  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.'')  Also 
termed  the  Ferrocyan'uret  of  Potas' 
siiuii.  The  Pharmaeopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  crystals  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  color,  wholly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  Prussian  blue,  etc. 

Potassium,*  po-tash'e-uin.  A  very 
remarkable  metal,  discovered  by  Davy  in 
1S07.  It  is  the  base  of  potash.  One  of 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  potassium  is 
its  low  specific  gravity  (.865 I,  it  being 
the  lightest  known  solid;  another  is  its 
intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  takes  fire  when  thrown  upon 
water 

Po-ta'to.  [Span>J?afofa,ha-ta'ta;  Fr. 
Pomnte  de  Terre,  pr>mm  deh  ten.]  The 
common  name  for  the  root  (tuber)  of 
the  SoIu'um  k  tubero'sum. 

Potential  (po-ten'shal)  Cau'te-ry. 
[Caiite'rium  Potentia'le.]  See  Cau- 
tery, Potential. 

Po-ten-lil  'la.*  [  From  po'tens,  "  pow- 
erful. "J  The  wild  tansy.  A  Linnamn 
g  Milts  of  the  class  Icosandria,  natural 
or  I'M-  Honncese. 

Polentil  la  Tor-meu-til'la*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  tormentil  plant. 

Po'iioa.  [Po'tio,  o'«/v/  from  po'to, 
p>t('tu„t  or  po'tum,  to  '* drink.**]  A  me- 
dicinal mixture  to  be  taken  as  a  drink. 
See  Draught. 


Po-to-ma'ui-a.*  [From  po'to,  po'- 
ti(/i>,  to  •'drink."  and  ^avia,  ''madness."] 
Drink-madness.  The  same  as  Mania  a 
Pott,  which  see. 

Pot-Pour'ri,  pot  poo'ree.  Literally, 
a  ••medley,"  a  "hotch-potch."  A  mix- 
ture of  fragrant  flowers,  roots,  gum  -, 
etc.,  either  mixed  together  dry  or  pre- 
served with  salt. 

Pou,  poo.  The  French  name  for 
"louse."     See  Pediculus. 

Ponce,  pooss.  The  French  name  for 
the  "thumb."     See  Pollex. 

Pouch.     See  Sacculus. 

Poudre,  poodR.  The  French  name 
for  "powder."     See  Pulvis. 

Poudre deChy pre,  poodp  deh  shepR. 
See  Abelmoschls. 

Pouls,  poo.  The  French  term  for 
" pulse."     See  Pulsus. 

Poultice.     See  Cataplasm. 

Pomiioii,  poo'inox*'.  The  French 
term  for  Lungs,  which  see. 

Pou'part's  (poo'parts)  Lig-'a-meut. 
That  portion  of  the  inferior  thickened 
edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obh'qnu*  ex- 
ternum abdominis  muscle,  stretching  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis; 
the  crural  arch. 

Pourpre,  pooRpR.  The  French  term 
for  Purpura,  which  see. 

Powder.     See  Pulvis. 

Powder  of  Faynard.  See  Fay- 
nard's  Powder. 

Pox.  The  vulgar  name  for  syphilis  : 
formerly  called  greed  pox,  to  distinguish 
it  from  variola,  or  smnll-pox. 

Practice.  [Gr.  TpaKTixfi;  from  T(>acooi, 
to  "do,"  to  "conduct  business."]  A 
general  term  for  the  extent  of  business, 
as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  duties, 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary. 

Prse.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
"before."  or  "beforehand." 

Prse-cor'di-a,  o'ruin*  [From  prie, 
"before,"  and  cor,  cor'dis,  the  "heart."] 
The  fore  part  of  the  thoracic  region. 

Pra?floratio.     See  ^Estivation. 

Prseputium.     See  Prepuce. 

Prsevia.     Sec  Placenta  Previa. 

P.  rat.  set,  =z  Pro  raiio'ne  at-r'tis* 
"According  to  the  age  of  the  patient." 

Pre-cip'I-taut.  [Pracip'itans ; 
from  praccip'ito,  prxdpita'Uun,  to  "  cast 
down."]  Literally,  "casting  down,"  or 
"precipitating."  Applied  to  the  sub- 
stance by  the  addition  of  which  a  pre* 
cipitate  is  formed. 

Pre-cip'i-tate.     [Prsecipita'tum; 
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from  the  same.]  The  substance  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  process  of 
precipitation. 

Precipitate,  Red.  The  red  oxide 
of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  Oxidum 
Rub  rum. 

Precip'itate,  White.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Pre-cip-i-ta'tion.  [Prsecipita'tio, 
o'nis;  from  prseeip'ito,  prseeipita'tum,  to 
"cast  down."]  The  process  of  precipi- 
tating a  substance  held  in  solution  by 
the  addition  of  another  substance:  thus, 
when  an  acid  and  oxide  are  united  in 
solution,  if  an  alkali  be  added  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  acid,  it  will  com- 
bine with  it,  and  the  oxide  will  be  pre- 
cipitated. The  oxide  is  named  the  pre- 
cipitate, the  alkali  the  precipitant. 

Precocity,  Genital.    See  Prceotia. 

Pre-cur'sor.  [Prsecur'sor ;  from 
prse,  "  before,"  and  cur'ro,  cur' sum,  to 
"run."]  Literally,  a  "forerunner." 
Applied  to  symptoms  which  precede,  or 
indicate  the  approach  of,  a  disease. 

Pre-dis-po'sing*.  [Praedispo'- 

nens;  from  prse,  "before,"  or  "before- 
hand," and  dispo'no,  dixpos'itum,  to 
"dispose."]  Applied  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition or  habit  of  body,  temperament,  or 
structure  of  a  part,  which  renders  a  per- 
son susceptible  of  disease;  and  this  pecu- 
liar condition,  structure,  etc.  is  said  to  be 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

Pre-dis-po-si'tion.  [Prsedispo- 
si'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  Any 
state  of  the  system  which  disposes  to  the 
action  of  disease. 

Pre-tlo-ra/tion.  [Pra?fl©ra'tao, 
o'nis;  from  prsejio'reo,  to  "  blossom  be- 
fore the  time."]  The  same  as  ^Estiva- 
tion,  which  see. 

Pre-ffo-li-a'tion.  [Prrefolia'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  prse,  "before,"  and  fo'liiun, 
a  "leaf."]  The  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  are  disposed  in  the  bud  before 
evolution.     The  same  as  Vernation. 

Pre-fron'tal.  [Prsefjronta'lis ; 

from  prse,  "before,"  and  frrmta'/c  os,  the 
"  frontal  bone."]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Pre§r'nan-cy.  [Prsegnan'tia; 

from  prsefj nans,  literally,  "  previous  to 
bringing  forth."]  (Fr.  Grossesse,  gRo*- 
sess'.)  The  state  of  being  with  young  or 
with  child.     See  Gravidity. 

Pregnancy,  U2©rbid.  See  Para- 
cyesis. 

Preg'nant.  [Prseg-'nans.  See 
Pregnancy.]  With  young  or  with  child. 
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Pre-hen'sile.    [Prehensi 'lis;  from 

preheu' do,  prehen' sum,  to  "take,"  to  "lay 
hold  on."]  Capable  of  laying  hold  on  a 
thing;  adapted  to  the  act  of  grasping. 

Pre-hen'sion.  [Pretien'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  grasping  or 
taking  hold;  a  seizure. 

Pre-ma-tiire'  Labor.  That  which 
takes  place  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  natural  term,  but  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

Pre-max'il-la-ry.  [Prae-maxil- 
la'ris;  from  prse,  ''before,"  and  maxil- 
la're  os,  the  "maxillary  bene."]  Ap- 
plied by  Owen  to  the  front  part  of  the 
superior  maxilla. 

Premieres  Voies,  preh-me-eR'  vwa. 
The  French  term  for  Primes  \\m,  which 
see. 

Pre-mo'lar.  [From  prse,  "before," 
and  mala'ris,  "molar."]  A  term  applied 
to  the  first  two  pairs  of  molar  teeth  in 
each  jaw  :  also  called  bicuspids. 

Pre-morse'.  [Praemorsus;  from 
prsemor'deo,  prssnior'sum,  to  "  bite  cn°."] 
Ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  of  plants. 

Pre-o-per'cu-lar.  [Pracopercu- 
la'ris;  from  pi se,  "before,"  and  opercn- 
la'ris,  "opercular."]  Applied  by  Owen 
to  the  first  or  proximal  segment  of  the 
radiated  aprendage  of  the  tympano- 
mandibular  arch  in  fishes. 

Prepuce.  [Pra^pu'tiiini ;  from 
prse,  "before."  and  v'aOr),  the  "virile 
member."]  The  membranous  or  cuta- 
neous fold  which  covers  the  ylans  penis; 
also,  a  similar  covering  for  the  ylans 
clitovidis:  the  foreskin. 

Pres-toy-o'pi-a.*  [From  irpwS^,  an 
"old  mm."  and  <'iL.  the  "eye."]  The 
opposite  of  near-sightedness.  A  defect 
of  vision,  common  to  persons  advanced 
in  years,  by  which  <  bjects  aie  seen  im- 
perfectly when  near,  but  clearly  when  a 
little  removed. 

Pre-scrip'tion.  [Prsescrip'tro, 
o'nis;  from  p,  scscri'bo,  p)  sts<  rip'tuw,  to 
"write  before,"  to  "order,"  to  "pre- 
scribe."] A  f  rmula,  or  writing  of  medi- 
cines to  be  exhibited;   a  rceij>e. 

Pres-en-ta'tion.  [Presenta  tio, 
o'nis;  from  piscsm'to,  prsesenta'Uiw,  to 
"present."]  The  particular  position  of 
the  child  in  the  passages  at  birth,  as 
arm -presentation,  fort-presentation,  etc. 

Pre-sphe'noid.  [Praespttenoi'des ; 
from  prse,  "before,"  and  sphenoi'des  os, 
the  "sphenoid  bone."]  ApplWlby  Owen 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 
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Preternatural  Combustion.  See 
Bpontaneous  Combustion. 

P re- ty hi- pa ii  ic.  [Pnetympan- 
ions:  from/»rae,  "  before."  and  tympan'- 
icwt,  '•  ty mi »an ie."]  Applied  hy  Owen 
to  the  anterior  subdivision  of  the  tym- 
panic pedicle  which  supports  the  mandi- 
ble in  fishes. 

Pri'a-pism.  [Priapis'mns:  from 
vpia-ro;,  the  "  virile  member."]  Continual 
(morbid)  erection  of  the  penis. 

Prickle.     See  Ac  r  lets. 

Prickly.     See  Aculeate. 

Pri'ime  Vi'ac*  (Fr.  Premiere*  votes, 
preh-me-eR'  vwa.)  ''First  or  Primary 
Passages."  The  stomach  and  intestines: 
so  named  in  reference  to  their  importance. 

Pri-ma'Ii-a.;:  [From  j>ri'm  us,  "first:" 
because  it  includes  those  growths  which 
are  the  first,  or  lowest,  in  the  scale 
of  creation.]  A  term  recently  applied 
to  a  proposed  division  or  kingdom  of 
organised  bodies,  including  those  of 
which  ''the  structure  is  exclusively  cellu- 
lar without  vascularity,"  and  which 
possess  simply  the  power  or  function  of 
reproduction,  without  any  organs  appro- 
priated to  respiration  or  circulation. 

This  kingdom  is  intended  to  include 
the  following  sub-kingdoms.  1.  Alyse 
(Sea-weeds).  2.  Lichenes  (Lichens).  3. 
Fungi.  4.  Spongise  (Sponges).  5.  Con- 
jugata  (Infusoria). 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  all  or- 
ganized bodies  may  be  distributed  into 
three  kingdoms,  namely: — 

1.  Primalia,  possessing  simply  the 
power  of  reproduction  by  cell-develop- 
ment. 

2.  Vegetabilia("  Vegetables"),  in  which 
to  the  function  of  reproduction  are  added 
those  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

3.  Animal ia  ("Animals"), possessing, in 
addition  to  the  functions  of  reproduction, 
respiration,  and  circulation,  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  and  perception  or 
sensation.  (An  interesting  memoir  on 
this  subject,  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cas- 
sia, may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  May,  1863.) 

Pri'm;i-ries.  The  ten  elastic  quills 
attached  to  the  hand  or  third  portion  of 
the  wing  of  birds. 

Pri'ma-ry.  [Prima  rius;  from 
pri'mii.s,  ••first."]  Primitive;  original: 
principal.  Primary  planets  are  those 
planets  that  revolve  around  the  sun  as 
their  centre,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
satellites,  or  secondary  planets. 

Pri'mary  Rocks  are  the  igneous  or 
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crystalline  rocks,  as  granite  and  the 
metamorphic  strata,  which  contain  no 
organic  remains. 

Pri'mary  Col'orb  are  those  which 
by  their  union  constitute  white  light. 
Newton  supposed  them  to  be  seven:  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  According  to  Brewster,  there 
are  but  three,  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
which  by  their  various  combinations 
produce  all  the  others. 

Pri-ma'tes.  •  [Yrom  pri'mus,  "first."] 
Originally,  the  "  chief  persons  or  indi- 
viduals" of  a  city  or  kingdom.  Applied 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  first  order  of  animals 
in  his  system,  including  man  and  the 
monkey. 

Prl-mi-g^e'ni-ous.  [Primig'enns; 
from pri'nins,  "first,"  and  ye' no,  to  "be- 
get."]     First-born:  primitive. 

Prl'mine.  [Primi'na:  from  jjrr*- 
mus,  "first/']  The  exterior  of  the  two 
membranes  which  envelop  the  ovule  of 
plants. 

Pri-mip'a-ra.*  [From     pri'mus, 

"first/"'  and  pa'rio,  to  ''bring  forth."] 
A  woman  who  has  brought  forth  her 
first  child. 

Pri-mip'a-rns.:;-  [From  the  same.] 
Belonging  to  a  first  birth:  primip'arous. 

Primitive  (pri-mish'e-e),  wtfrumj* 
[From  pri'mus,  "first."]  The  waters 
which  usually  escape  before  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

Prim'I-trve  Earths.  These  are 
nine:  Baryta.  Strontia.  Lime.  Jfagnesia, 
Alumina  or  Clay,  Silica,  Glucina,  Zir- 
eonia.  Yttria;  to  which  a  tenth,  Fiorina, 
has  lately  been  added. 

Primitive  Rocks.  The  same  as 
Primary  Rocks,  which  see. 

Pri-mor'di-al.  [Primordia'lis. 
See  Primordium.]  First  in  order;  origi- 
nal. Applied  to  the  first  leaves  which 
are  produced  after  the  seminal  leaves. 

Pri-mor'di-um.*  [From  pri'ttius, 
"first,"  and  or'diutn,  a  "beginning."] 
Literally,  "first  beginning  or  origin." 
Applied  to  the  germ  of  the  future  bird  in 
the  e^:^.  or  to  any  germ. 

Priniulaceav*  prim-u-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  common  in  the  northern  and 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.  It  comprises  the 
Cowslip  (Prim'ula  ve'ria),  Primrose 
[Prim'ula  Auric' ula),  and  Cyc'lamen,  a 
drastic  purgative. 

Prince's  Jlet'al,  or  Prince  Rn'- 
pert*s  Met'al.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc. 
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Pri'nos.*  Black  Alder.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  the  Pri'nos  verticilla'tus. 

Prism.  [Pris'ina,  sitis;  from  Trpi'Cco, 
to  "cut  with  a  saw."]  A  solid  figure 
contained  by  several  planes,  of  which 
the  two  ends  are  equal,  similar,  and 
parallel,  and  all  the  sides  parallelo- 
grams. Prisms  take  particular  names 
from  the  figures  of  their  ends,  or  oppo- 
site, equal,  and  parallel  sides,  which 
may  be  triangles,  squares,  pentagons, 
hexagons,  etc. :  thus,  we  have  triangular 
prisms,  square  prisms,  and  so  on.  In 
Dioptrics,  a  prism  is  a  piece  of  glass,  or 
other  diaphanous  substance,  in  the  form 
of  a  triangular  prism,  employed  to  sepa- 
rate a  ray  of  light  into  its  constituent 
parts  or  colors  by  refraction. 

Pris-mat'ic.  [Prisinat'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  prism. 

Prismat'ic  Spec'trum.  [Spec'- 
trnm Prismat'icnm.]  See  Spectrin. 

Prisma- toid.  [Prismatoi'des ; 
from  prisma-,  a  "prism/'  and  dlo;,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  a  prism. 

Privities.     See  Nat ur alia. 

P.  r.  11.  =  Pro  re  na'td*  "According 
as  circumstances  may  require."  See  Pro 
re  Xata. 

Pro.  [Gr.  Trpd,  "before,"  "forwards," 
"forth."]  A  Latiu  preposition  signifying 
"before,"  "for,"  "forth,"  "forwards," 
"according  to,"  or  "on  account  of." 

Pro  re  na'ta.*  ("'According  to  the 
circumstances  [i.e.  symptoms,  etc.]  aris- 
ing" or  occurring.)  A  Latin  phrase  often 
added  to  prescriptions,  to  signify  that  the 
dose  or  application  is  to  be  repeated  or 
discontinued  as  occasion  may  require. 

Pro'bang1.  [Supposed  to  be  from 
pro' bo,  to  "prove,"  or  "try."]  A  slen- 
der piece  of  whalebone  with  a  portion 
of  ivory  or  sponge  at  its  extremity,  for 
pushing  down  into  the  stomach  bodies 
which  may  have  lodged  in  the  oesophagus. 

Probe.  [From. pro' b<>,  to  "prove,"  or 
"try."]  (Lat.Specil  lum,  and  Stylus; 
Fr.  Stylet,  ste'ia'.)  An  instrument  for  try- 
ing the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  etc. 

Problem.  [Proble'ma,  a^'s ;  from 
KpoSdWo),  to  "lay  before."]  A  difficulty 
or  proposition  to  be  discussed ;  a  ques- 
tion proposed  for  solution. 

Pro-bos-cid'i-ans.  [Proboscidia'- 
na:  from  probos'cis.]  The  name  of  a 
family  of  pachydermatous  mammals  hav- 
ing a  proboscis,  including  the  elephant. 

Pro-bos-ci-dif  'er-us.*  TFrom  pro- 
bos' cis,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing 
or  having  a  proboscis :  proboscidiferous. 


Pro-bos'cis,  id  is*  [From  -npo,  "be- 
fore," and  poaKo),  to  "feed."]  The  pre- 
hensile organ  formed  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  nose,  of  which  a  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant is  an  example.  Also,  the  fleshy  or 
membranous  organ  constituting  a  sort 
of  sucker  in  certain  of  the  Suctoria,  etc. 

Proc'ess.  [Proees'sus;  from  pro* 
ce' 'do,  pti'oces'sum,  to  "  proceed,"  to  "  go 
forth."]  (Fr.  Proces,  pRo'sd'.)  A  project- 
ing point  or  eminence  of  a  bone ;  also, 
similar  objects  in  the  soft  parts;  a  pro- 
tuberance :  any  projection  from  a  surface. 
See  Protuberance. 

Proc'ess.  [From  the  same.]  (Fr. 
Procede,  pRo'sa'da/.)  The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  chemical  or  other  operation. 

Pro-ces'sus  a  €er-e-bel'lo  ad  Tes'- 
tes.*  The  name  of  two  cords  which 
pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  nates 
and  testes  of  the  brain.  They  are  the 
superior  peduncles. 

Pro-ehei'luni,*  or  Pro-cnei'Ioii.* 
[From  tt(jo,  "  before,"  and  xeT\og,  a  "lip."] 
The  same  as  Prolabium,  which  see. 

Procidentia,*  pros-e-den'she-a, 

[Fromprog'ido,  to  "  fall  forward,"  to  "  fall 
down."]  The  falling  down  of  some  organ 
or  part,  as  the  anus,  eye,  uterus,  etc.  See 
Prolapsus. 

Procidentia  U'te-ri.*  A  "falling 
down  of  the  womb,"  which  descends  into 
the  vagina,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of 
its  connections  ,•  when  it  protrudes 
through  the  external  parts,  the  displace- 
ment is  termed  Prolapsus  uteri. 

Pro-clav'i-ty.  [Procliv'itas,  a'tis; 
from ]>ro,  "forwards,"  and  cli'vus,  "slop- 
ing," or  "inclining."]  Inclination,  or 
disposition  :  tendency  ;  propensity. 

Pro-^oe'li-us.*  [From  vpo,  "before," 
and  KoiXia,  the  "belly."]  Having  a 
swollen  or  prominent  belly. 

Proc'ta-gra.*  [From  irpuKTog,  the 
"anus,"  and  uypa,  a  "seizure."]  Pain 
of  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Proc-tal'gl-a.*  [From  npcoKrog,  the 
"anus,"  and  akyog,  "pain."]  Nervous 
pain  of  the  anus  or  rectum  :  proctalgy. 

Proc-ta-tre'sl-a.*  [Frcni  tpcokt^, 
the  "anus,"  and  atre'sia,  "imperfora- 
tion."]     Imperforation  of  the  anus. 

Proc'ti-ca.*  [From  nptoKTns,  the 
"anus."]  A  generic  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Good  to  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum. 

Proc-tit'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  proc- 
titis. 

Proc-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  irpuKToq, 
the  "  anus."]  Inflammation  of  the  anus, 
or  of  the  rectum. 
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Proc'to-eele.!:     [From    nusxToq,    the 

'•anus,"  and  Krjkri,  a  "tumor. "J  Hernia, 
or  prolapsus)  of  the  anus. 

Proe-to-e5's-to-to'mi-a.i:  [From 

nptoKTo;,  the  ,,anus,"  and  cyatoto'tnia,  a 
"cutting  into  the  bladder."]  Prootocys- 
tot'omy.  The  recto-vesical  section  for 
calculus. 

Proc-to-<l$rii'I-a.*  [From  -rpuKTos, 
the  "anus,"  and  d.vjq,  "pain."]  Spas- 
modic pain  of  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Proc-top-to'ma.  wuis.*  [From  tt(kok- 
to;,  the  '•anus/'  and  xro^a,  a  "fall."]  A 
fall,  or  prolapse,  of  the  anus. 

Proc-top-to'sla*."*  The  progress  or 
formation  of  proctoptoma. 

Proc-tot'o-m$\  [Proctoto'mia ; 
from  apwrrrig,  the  u  anus,"  and  t^co,  to 
"cut."]  The  cutting  of  the  anus  or 
rectum,  as  in  imperforate  anus;  the 
operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  etc. 

Pro-cuaii'beiit.  [Procnm'foens; 
from  p roc u in' 'bo,  to  "lie  down  flat,"  to 
"lean  upon."]  Lying  on  the  ground; 
trailing.     Applied  to  plants. 

Prodrome.  [ Prod  rom lis;  from 
xp6&pOfi»Sj  "ruuning  before."]  A  fore- 
runner. Applied  to  some  affections 
which  indicate  the  supervention  of  an- 
other disease,  as  vertigo  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  prodrome  or  precursor  of 
apoplexy. 

Pro-e-gru'me-nal,  or  Pro-e-gn'me- 
nous,  [Proegu'menus;  from  -purj- 
yio/jtai,  to  "  lead  the  way."]  That  which 
precedes  :  predisposing. 

Prce-o'ti-a,*  or  pre-o'she-a.  [From 
woi,  "early,"  "prematurely."]  A  gene- 
ric term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sexual  (or  genital)  pre- 
cocity. 

Pro-flu 'vl-a.*  [Plural  of  profiu'mum, 
a  "flux."]  Fluxes  with  fever;  an  order 
of  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Pro-found'.  [Profundus;  from 
pro'cul  a  fan' do,  "far  from  the  bottom."] 
Deep.  Applied  to  vessels,  nerves,  mus- 
cles, etc.,  from  their  relative  situation  as 
to  others. 

Profusio,*  pro-fu'zhe-o.  [From  pro, 
"forth,"  and  fan' do,  fa' sum,  to  "pour."] 
A  loss  of  blood.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Aftorenoses,  or  increased  secretions,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology. 

Prog-iia'thous.  [From  vpo,  "forth," 
or  "forward,"  and  yvaQo;,  a  "jaw."]  A 
term  applied  to  a  head  or  cranium  in 
which  the  jaw  projects  much  farther 
forward  than  the  forehead. 

Prog-iio'sis.*  [From  ?rp6,  "before,'* 
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and  yiyvtocKM,  to  "know."]  The  know* 
ledge  of  a  disease,  drawn  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  signs  and  symptoms, 

Prog-nos'tie.  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  the  symptoms  from  a  con- 
sideration of  which  a  prognosis  of  any 
particular  disease  is  formed. 

Pro-la'bi-mn.*  [From  pro,  "be- 
fore," and  la'Uinm,  a  "lip."]  The  ex- 
treme prominent  part  of  the  lip.  Also 
termed  PnoCHEILUM. 

Pro-lap'sus.:;:  [From  prola'bor,  pro- 
lap'tsu*,  to  "slip  or  fall  forth,"  to  "fall 
down."]  (Fr.  Chute,  shiit.)  A  protrusion, 
as  well  as  falling  down,  of  a  part  of  some 
viscus,  so  as  to  be  partly  external  or  un- 
covered. Applied  to  the  anus,  uterus, 
etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Ectopia,  class 
Locales,  cf  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Prolap'sns  A'ni,*  or  Prolapsus 
Ree'ti.;:  ("Prolapse  of  the  Anus  or  of 
the  Rectum.")  A  falling  down  of  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  occurring  at  any 
period  of  life. 

Prolap'sus  Ir'I-dis*  [from  i'ris].  A 
prolapse  or  protrusion  of  the  iris  through 
a  wound  pf  the  cornea. 

Prolap'sus  U'te-ri.*  ("  Prolapse  of 
the  Uterus.")  Protrusion  of  the  womb 
beyond  or  at  the  vulva. 

Prolate  Spheroid.     See  Spheroid. 

Pro-lif-er-a'tion.  [Prolifera'tio ; 
see  Proliferous.]  Literally,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  branches,  flowers,  etc., 
from  the  older  ones ;  more  especially 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  buds  or 
flowers  on  a  part  of  a  plant  which  docs 
not  usually  produce  them.  Applied  in 
a  similar  manner  to  both  normal  and  mor- 
bid growths,  etc.,  in  the  animal  economy. 

Pro-lif 'er-ous.  [From  pro' leg,  "off- 
spring," and  fe'ro,  to  "bear,"  or  "pro- 
duce."] Producing  buds,  branches,  and 
flowers  from  older  ones,  or  from  unusual 
places.     See  Proliferation. 

Pro-me'tlte-an.  [From  Prome'tJieus, 
who  is  fabled  to  have  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  in  a  hollow  reed  (or  tube).]  A 
small  glass  tube  or  bulb  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  it 
ignites  on  being  pressed,  affording  an 
instantaneous  light. 

Prom'i-iience.  [Prominentia ; 
from  promitt'eo,  to  "jut  out,"  to  "stand 
out."]  The  state  of  being  prominent. 
Also,  a  projection,  protuberance,  or  emi- 
nence. 

Prom'on-to-ry.  [Proinonto'ri- 
uni;  frpmjtwOj  "forwards,"  and  inons,  a 
"mountain."]       A   point    of   high    land 
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extending  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 
Applied  to  a  small  projection  at  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. 

Prom  'on  to ry  of  the  Sa'crtim. 
[Promon  to'ri  am  Os'sis  Sa'cri.]  Ap- 
plied to  the  superior  or  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  sacrum  when  in  bitu  in  the 
pelvis. 

Pro-na'tion.  [Prona'tio,  o'm's; 
from  pro'ntt8,  ''having  the  face  down- 
ward/' "  prone."]  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 

Pro-na'tor,  o'r/*.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  certain  muscles  used  in  the 
act  of  pronation. 

Pronator Qiiad-ra'tns.*  (" Square 
Pronator  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  edge  of  tha  ulna,  and  inserted 
into  the  edge  of  the  radius.  This  mus- 
cle and  the  pronator  teres  turn  the  radius 
and  the  hand  inwards. 

Prona'tor  Te'res.*  ("Round  Pro- 
nator [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
radius. 

Proof  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Tenu- 
io  r. 

Prop.     See  Fulcrum. 

Pro-pa'go,  g'inis*  A  Latin  word 
signifying  a  cutting,  shoot,  or  stock  of  a 
vine  or  other  plant,  by  setting  which  in 
the  soil,  new  vines,  etc.  are  produced.  In 
Anatomy,  the  smaller  branches  of  vessels 
and  nerves  have  been  called  propag'ines. 

Propli-y-lac'tic.  [PropBiylac'ti- 
cus:  from  npo,  "before,"  or  "before- 
hand," and  0-AacKTCd,  to  "guard."]  Be- 
longing to  prophylaxis.  Applied  to  any 
means  used  for  the  preservation  of  health 
or  prevention  of  disease. 

Propli-y-lax'is.*  [Gr.  npo[)v\a^tg; 
from  the  same.]  Literally,  "caution," 
or  "providence."  The  art  of  guarding 
against  disease;  the  observation  of  the 
rules  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  or  prevention  of  disease. 

Prop'o-lis.*  [From  717)0,  "before," 
and  irokig,  a  "city."]  Literally,  a  "sub- 
urb or  outwork  of  a  city."  Bee-bread; 
a  resinous  substance  collected  by  bees 
from  the  buds  of  trees,  and  used  by  them 
to  line  the  cells  of  a  new  comb,  or  to 
stop  crevices,  and  thus  to  defend  their 
dwelling  against  the  cold  or  other  ene- 
mies. 

Pro-por'tions,  I>ef  i-iiite.  A  term 
applied  to  the  proportions  in  which 
chemical  substances  which  have  a  strong 
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attraction  for  each  other  mutually  com- 
bine: thus,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  saturated 
with  cau.-tic  potash,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  always  combine  in  the  proportion 
of  forty  of  the  acid  to  forty-eight  of  the 
alkali.     See  Equivalents. 

Pro  Re  Rata.     See  Pro,  etc. 

Pros  (vpas).  A  Greek  preposition, 
usually  signifying,  when  combined  wilh 
other  words,  "to,"  or  "in  addition  to." 

Pro-sec'tor,  o'rie*  [From  pi  o, 
"  for,"  and  se'co,  sec' turn,  to  "  cut."]  Pro- 
perly, one  who  cuts  or  dissects  for  another : 
one  who  prepares  the  subject  for  the  lec- 
turer on  anatomy. 

Pros-en 'cliy-ma*^  [From  npog,  "in 
addition  to,"  and  en'thyma,  "that  which 
is  poured  or  deposited  within."  See  Pa- 
renchyma.] A  name  applied  to  certain 
vegetable  tissues. 

Pros-o-pal'gi-a.*  [From  Tzpocomov, 
the  "face,"  or  "countenance,"  and  (iXyog, 
"pain."]  Pain  in  the  face,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  face. 

Pro-so'po-lo'gi-a.*  [From  npccomor^ 
the  "face,"  and  \6-jog,  a  "discourse."] 
A  dissertation  on  the  countenance;  the 
science  of  physiognomy:  prosopol'ogy. 

Pro-so  po-nian-ti'a.*  [From  r^c'cw- 
■nov,  the  "face,"  and  uavreia,  "prophesy- 
ing."] Prognosis  from  examination  of 
the  countenance. 

Pro-sopo-neu-ral'gl-a.*  [From 
TTpocwKov.  the  "face,"  and  neural'giaJ] 
Neuralgia,  or  pain  in  the  nerves  of  the 
face. 

Pros-ta-tal'gi-a.*  [From  prostata 
glan'dula,  the  "prostate  gland,"  and 
aXyog,  "  pain."]  Pain  in  the  prostate 
gland. 

Pros-ta-taux'e.*  [From  pros' to  fa 
glan'dula,  the  "prostate  gland,"  and 
avty,  "increase."]  Enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

Pres'tate.  [Pros'tatns ;  frc  m  rpd, 
"before,"  and  "i<rrr;n>,  to  "stand."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  large  heart-shaped  gland 
below  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

Pros-tat'ic.  [Prostat'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  prostate  gland. 

Pros-ta-ti'tis,  irft*.*  Inflammation 
in  the  prostate  gland. 

Pros' tne-sis.*  [From  -npog,  "to,"  or 
"in  addition  to,"  and  riOrjfn,  to  "put,"  or 
"place."]  In  Surgery,  the  addition  of 
an  artificial  part  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  as,  for  example, 
an  artificial  eye.     See  Rhinoplasty. 

Pros'trate.  [Prostra'tus ;  see 
Prostration.]    Lying  at  length  ;  abject; 
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lying  flat  on  the  ground  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

Pros-tra'tion.  [Prostra'tio.  o'nu  ; 

from  procter*  no,  pro*traftumf  to  "east  or 
beat  down,"  to  ''lay  flat."]  Extreme 
feebleness,  or  exhaustion,  the  eifect  of 
disease;  dejection. 

Pro'te-an.  [From  Pro'teus,  a  Gre- 
et in  deity  who  poss  ase  I  tkj  power  of 
changing  himself  into  the  most  diverse 
and  opposite  appearances.]  Assuming 
many  different  forms. 

Pro'te-I-form.  [Proteifor'mis; 
from  the  same.]     Changing  its  form. 

Pro'te-in,  or  Pro'te-ine.  [Protei'- 
na:  from  Trpcorev-jj,  to  "be  first."]  A 
definite  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  most  important  constituents  of 
animal  fibrin,  albumen,  ciscin,  gluten, 
and  legumen. 

Pro-te-i-na'eeous  Prin'el-ples.  A 
term  applied  to  albuminous  alimentary 
principles,  from  their  yielding  protein. 
Their  composition  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  constituents  of  blood. 

Prot-e-ran'thous.  [From  vpo-zpoq, 
" earlier.*'  and  wflb;,  a  "  flower."']  Applied 
to  plants  of  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced earlier  than  the  leaves. 

Pro-thorax,  »'ei«.*  [From  vpo, 
"before."  and  6  pa£,  the  "chest."]  The 
■uteri  >r  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

Pro'to-.  [From  spur*;,  "first."]  A 
prefix  denoting  the  first  degree  of  com- 
bination.    See  Protoxide. 

Pro  to-Co:n  pound.  A  binary  com- 
pound of  single  equivalents  of  salt- 
radical  and  basyl. 

Pro-to-phjllnin.-  [From  tt^uto;, 
"first,"  and  cv\\o  ,  a  "leaf."]  A  seminal 
leaf:  a  pro'tophyl. 

Pro  to-phyte.  [Protoph'ytum: 
from  rr/5ro;.  "  first."  and  .v-o  ,  a  "plant."] 
Applied  to  the  Algae,  Lichens,  etc.,  re- 
garded  as  the  first  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     See  Prim  alia. 

Pro-top  la-sis.:;:  [From*pwrp;,"  first." 
and  wk'tats,  a  "  moulding."]  The  primary 
formation  of  a  thing. 

Pro-to-plas'ma.  a-/s.-;-  [From  -pu- 
re;. '•  first."  and  jtXjowm.  to  "forru."]  The 
nitrogen ooa  substance  from  which  the 
cell-nucleus  is  formed. 

Pro'to-plast.  [Protoplas'ta:  from 
the  same.]      A  primary  formation. 

Pro-tox  I-dat-ed.  [Protoxyda- 
tus.;     Converted  into  a  protoxide. 

Pro-tox'Ide.  [Protox'ydum:  fVom 
pro' to-,  and  ox'ydutn,  an  "  oxide."]  When 
there  are  several  different  oxides  of  the 


same  substance,  the  protoxide  is  that 
which  is  the  first  in  the  scale,  or  which 
has  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Protruding.     See  Exsertbd. 

Pro-tn  be-ranee.  [Pro! uberan'- 
tia:  from  pro.  "forth."  and  tu'her,  a 
"swelling."]  A  swelling:  an  apophysis; 
a  process. 

Proud  Flesh.  A  popular  term  for 
Fungus:  commonly  applied  to  any  re- 
dundant growth  of  healthy  granulation. 

Prox'i-niad.  The  same  as  Proxi- 
mal, used  adverbially. 

Prox'i-mal.  [From  prox'imu*.  the 
"nearest."]  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  end  nearest  the 
trunk,  when  treating  of  the  aspects  of 
the  four  extremities. 

Prox'i-mate  [from  prox'i  mux,  "next," 
or  "nearest"]  Cause.  Literally,  the 
"cause  which  is  next"  to  the  disease 
itself.  That  which  occurs  immediately 
after  the  exciting  cause  of  any  disease, 
being  that  particular  condition  of  the 
system  (or  of  an  organ)  in  which  the  dis- 
ea  c  consists. 

Proximate Prin'ci-ples.  Distinct 
compounds  which  exist  ready  formed  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  such  as  albu- 
men, gelatine,  etc.,  in  the  former,  and 
sugar,  gum.  starch,  etc.,  in  the  latter. 

Prox.  Itie.  =  Prox'imd  lu'cc*  "The 
day  before."' 

Pru-i'na.*  [From  -rpoSivog,  "belong- 
ing to  the  morning.'*]  Hoar-frost.  Also, 
"bloom,"  or  the  flour-like  substance  ob- 
served on  ripe  fruit,  especially  plums. 

Pru  I-nate,  Pru'i-nose.  [Prui- 
na'tus.  or  Pruiuo'sus.]  Appearing 
as  if  frosted  over,  or  covered  with  flour, 
like  certain  fruits. 

Prune.  [Pru'num.]  The  dried  fruit 
of  the  Prunua  domestico.     See  Prunum. 

Pru'ni-form.  [Prunifor'mis;  from 
pru'num.  a  "plum."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  plum  :  plum-shaped. 

Fru'niii.  [Primi'iia:  from pru'nna 
eer'as**,  the  '-cherry-tree."]  The  same 
as  Oeraain.     See  Tragacanthix. 

Pru'num.'*  [From  Pru'nu*.  a  "plum- 
tree."]  A  plum,  or  prune.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  |j  of  the  prepared  fruit 
of  the  Prunua  dotueatica.  It  is  nutritious 
and  laxative. 

Pru'num  Gal'li-enm.*  ('French 
Plum.")  Another  name  for  the  prune. 
See  Prunom. 

P«i  iius.*     [From  r/:ot>.7?,  the  "plum- 
tree."]      A  Linnaian   genus  of  the  class 
Icoaandria,  natural  order  Drupacese. 
Pru'nus     I>o-mes'ti-ca.*       ("  Do- 
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mestic  Plum.")  The  pluni,  or  damson- 
tree,  the  dried  fruit  of  which  constitutes 
the  prune. 

Pru'uus  L.au'ro-Cer'a-siis.*     The 

cherry-tree  laurel,  or  poison-laurel.  It  is 
a  nervous  sedative,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Prissic  Acid. 

Pru'mis  Vir-gin-I-aiia.*  Wild- 
cherry  Bark.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  Cer'asus 
Serot'ina  (of  Decandolle).  This  valua- 
ble remedy  combines  the  virtues  of  a 
tonic,  with  the  property  of  allaying  irri- 
tation and  nervous  excitability.  It  has 
been  given  with  excellent  effect  in  in- 
cipient phthisis  and  scrofulous  affections 
accompanied  with  hectic  fever. 

Pru-ri'g'O,  fe'inis*  [From  pru'rio, 
to  "itch."]  A  papular  eruption  affecting 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  or  confined 
to  some  particular  part  or  organ,  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  constant  itch- 
ing.    Also  termed  Pruritus. 

Pru-ri'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  An 
intense  degree  of  itching.  Also,  the  same 
as  Prurigo,  which  see. 

Prus'siaii  Blue.  A  well-known 
pigment  of  a  rich  blue  color :  so  called 
because  it  was  discovered  by  Diesbach, 
a  Prussian  chemist.  It  has  generally 
been  considered  as  a  ferrocyanate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  ;  but,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  it  is  a  double  cyanuret, — that  is, 
a  ferrocyanuret  of  the  sesquicyanuret  of 
iron. 

Prussiate,  prush'e-at.  [Prus'sias, 
aV/'s.]  A  combination  of  prussic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Prus'siate  of  Pot'asli.  Another 
name  for  ferrocyanide  or  ferrocyanuret 
of  potassium,  a  substance  occurring  in 
the  form  of  yellow  crystals.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  metals, 
and  especially  of  iron,  the  peroxide  of 
which  it  throws  down  from  its  solutions 
in  the  state  of  Prussian  blue.  See  Po- 
tassii  Ferrocyanidl'm. 

Prus'sic  Ac'id.  [Ac'idnm  Prus'- 
sicuui.]  A  common  name  applied  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  because  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  an  ingredient  in  Prussian 
blue.  This  acid  is  a  nervous  sedative, 
and  the  most  deadly  poison  known,  a 
single  drop  being  sufficient  in  some  cases 
to  destroy  life;  yet  minute  doses  of  the 
dilute  acid  are  sometimes  administered 
with  advantage  in  pulmonary  affections. 

Prus  sin.  [Prussi'na;  from.Prus- 
§ian  blue.]     Another  name  for  cyanogen. 

Psa'lis,  idis*  [Gr.  \pa\:$,  an  "arch," 
or  u  vault."]    Also  termed  Corpus  Psa- 


loi'des*  ("arch-like  body"),  and  For'- 
nix  Cer'ebri*  ("vault  of  the  brain"). 
See  Fornix. 

(^t*  In  all  words  beginning  with  ps, 
the  p  is  silent.) 

Psal-lo-i'des.*  [From  i/,dX>co,  to 
"  play  on  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  e76os, 
a  "form."]  Resembling  a  psalter,  harp, 
or  cithara  :  psalloid. 

Psa-lo-i'<5es.*  [From  ipaXig,  an 
"arch,"  or  "vault,"  and  eidog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  an  arch  :  psa'loid.    See  Psa- 

LIS. 

Psalterium.     See  Lyra. 

Psam-mo'des.*  [From       ipa^og, 

"sand."]  Sandy,  or  full  of  sand.  See 
Sabulous. 

Psel-lis'mus.*  [From  i/zfAXi'sw,  to 
"stammer."]  Hesitation  of  speech; 
stammering;  bad  utterance.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dyscinesise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Pseu-daes-the'si-a,*  or  Pseu-daes- 
the'sis.*  [From  i//£-«5w,  "false,"  and 
alaQ'xvofxai,  to  "feel."]  (Fr.  Pseudesthesie, 
suh'des'ta'ze'.)  False  or  imaginary  feel- 
ing or  sensation;  imaginary  tense  of 
touch  in  organs  that  have  been  long 
removed,  as  off  en  experienced  by  those 
who  have  suffered  the  amputation  of 
some  limb. 

Psew-da'ptte,*  or  Pseu-da'phi-a.* 
[From  xps  drjg,  "  false."  and  wj>f},  the  "  sense 
of  touch."]  The  same  as  Pseud^esthe- 
sia,  which  see. 

Pseu-dar-tnro'sis.*  [From  ipevifig, 
"false,"  and  urihtv'sis,  "articulation."] 
The  formation  of  a  false  joint. 

Pseu-<So-Mep'&I-a,;;:  or  Pseii-do- 
blep'sis.*  [From  ipevtfig,  "false,"  and 
Q\kipis.  a  "beholding."]  Depraved  sight, 
in  which  objects  are  imagined,  or  seen 
different  from  what  they  are  ;  false  vision. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Dyssesthesise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Pseu-do-ey-e'sis.*  [From  x^Evifjs, 
"false,"  and  fcvrjaig,  "pregnancy."]  A 
mole,  or  false  conception. 

Pseu-do-mein't>raiie.  [Pseudo- 
membrana :  from  Weucr'x,  "false,"  and 
membra' 'na,  a  "membrane."]  A  false 
membrane.  An  organized  layer  of  effused 
lymph,  the  effect  of  inflammation ;  like 
the  membrane  which  is  formed  in  croup. 

Pseu 'do-scope.  (From      j/*»d%, 

"false,"  and  okottzm,  to  "observe,"  or 
"see."]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Wheatstone  for  producing  the  con- 
version of  the  relief  of  any  solid  object 
to  which  it  is  directed,  thus  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  false  perception  of  all  ex- 
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ternal  objects  by  transposition  of  the 
distances  of  the  points  which  oompose 
them.  The  inside  of  a  teacup,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  a  Bolid  convex  body,  and 
a  small  globe  looks  like  a  concave  hemi- 
sphere. 

Pseu'do-Vol-caii'ic.  Belonging  to 
or  produced  by  a  pseude-volcano. 

Pseu'do-Vol-ca'iio.  A  volcano  which 
emits  smoke  or  flame,  but  never  lava. 
Applied,  also,  to  a  burning  coal-mine. 

PsikkI  I-eiw.  [From  *p6a,  the  u  loin."] 
Belonging  to  the  loins,  or  to  the  psote 
muscles:   psoad'ic. 

Pso*«^ao-to'iiii-a.:;:~  [From  pso'as, 
and  ri/i 'cj,  to  "cut.'*]  A  cutting  into  the 
p*oaa  muscles. 

Pso'se.*  [Plural  of  Pso'a;  Gr.  t//<Sa.] 
The  loins.  Also  applied  to  two  pairs  of 
muscles  of  the  loins. 

Pso'as,  a7o«.*  [From  ipoa,  the  "  loin."] 
Of  the  loin  or  loins.  Applied  to  two 
muscles  of  each  loin,  the  psoas  magnus 
and  parvus. 

Pso'as  Ab'scess.  (That  is,  abscess 
of  the  loins.)     See  Lumbar  Abscess. 

Pso'as  JIag'iiiis.*  ("Great  [Mus- 
cle] of  the  Loins.")  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  last  dorsal  and  the  four  supe- 
rior lumbar  vertebrae  and  inserted  into 
the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  os  femoris. 
It  moves  the  thigh  forward. 

Pso'as  Parvus.-  ("  Small  [Muscle] 
of  the  Loins.")  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  inserted 
into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis:  it  is  very 
often  wanting.  It  bends  the  spine  upon 
the  pelvis. 

Pso-i'tis,  Irlis*  [From  ]iso'£e.~\  In- 
flammation of  the  sheath  of  the  psoas 
muscles. 

Pso'ra.*  [Gr.ip  opa;  Fr.  Gale,  gal,  or 
Bogne,  ron.]  The  itch.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Diahjses,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology  ;  also  termed  Scabies. 

Pso-rel-co'ma,  aft*,*  [From  ip£pa, 
the  "itch,"  and  eXx^na,  an  "ulcer."]  A 
scabious  ulcer. 

Pso-rel-co'sis.*  The  progress  of 
psorelco.aa :   scabious  ulceration. 

Pso-ri'a-sis.*  or  so-re-a'sis.  [From 
i/rapa,  the  "itch."]  A  cutaneous  disease, 
characterized  by  a  rough,  scaly  cuticle, 
continuous,  or  in  separate,  irregular 
patches;  generally  with  fissures  of  the 
skin.    Often  called  scaly  tetter. 

Psori'asis  ©if-fu'sa.*  ("Diffused 
Psoriasis.")  A  variety  of  psoriasis,  at- 
tacking persons  pursuing  different  trades, 
and  variously  denominated  baker's, 
bricklaver's,  grocer's  itch,  etc. 
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Psori'asis  Gnt-ta'ta.®  ('•Spotted 
Psoriasis.")  Small,  distinct,  but  irregu- 
lar patches  of  laminated  scales,  with 
little  or  no  inflammation  round  them, 
rarely  exceeding  a  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, having  neither  the  raised  edges  nor 
oval  or  circular  form  of  the  other  varie- 
ties of  lepra. 

Psori'asis  <^y-ra'ta.*  A  species 
distributed  in  narrow  patches  or  stripes, 
variously  figured  or  gyrated. 

Psori'asis  In-fau-ti'lis.*  ("Infan- 
tile Psoriasis.")  The  dry  tetter  affecting 
infants  between  two  months  and  two 
years  of  age  ;  irregular,  scaly  patches  of 
various  size,  on  the  cheeks,  breast,  back, 
nates,  and  thighs. 

Psori'asis  In-vet-e-ra'ta.*  ("  In- 
veterate Psoriasis.'")  Characterized  by 
an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a 
harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of  the 
skin. 

Pso'ric.  [Lat.  Pso'ricns;  Fr.  Ga- 
leux,  galuh'.)  Belonging  to  psora,  or 
itch. 

Pso-ro'des.*  [From  i^Jipa,  the  "  itch."] 
Pvesembling psora  ;  also,  having  the  itch ; 
pso'rous. 

Pso-ro-i'des.*  [From  'dj-JJpa,  the  "itch," 
and  cidos,  a  "form/']  Resembling ptsora: 
pso'roid. 

Pso-roph-thal'mi-a.*  [From  ^  'pa, 
the  "itch,"  and  dffiBakfxog,  the  "eye."]  In- 
flammation of  the  eye  attended  with 
itchy  ulcerations. 

Pso-roph-thal'iiiic.  [Psoroph- 
t tial' m ic us.]  Belonging  to  2)SOt'°ph- 
ihalmia. 

Psy-chi-a-tri'a.*  [From  ipvXi),  the 
"soul,"  or  "mind,"  and  larpeia,  a  "heal- 
ing."] The  medical  treatment  of  dis- 
orders of  the  mind. 

Psy'chi-cal.  [Psy 'chicus ;  from 
tpvxn,  "soul,"  or  "mind/']  Belonging  to 
the  mind  or  intellect. 

Psy'chical  Rem'c-dies.  These  con- 
sist in  the  employment  of  the  mental 
affections  to  promote  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  body,  or  to  modify  the  pro- 
gress of  disease. 

Psychology,  si-kol'o-je.  [Psycho- 
lo'g-ia:  from  ^uv//,  the  "soul,"  and  \oyoq, 
a  "discourse."]  The  doctrine  of  the 
soul,  or  mind.  In  its  larger  acceptation, 
it  is  synonymous  with  mental  philosophy. 

Psy-cho-Eio-sol'o-£y.  [Psyc^o- 
nosolo'gia :  from  ip?Xn,  the  "soul,"  or 
"mind,"  and  nosolo'gia,  the  "doctrine  of 
diseases."]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
mental  diseases. 

Psy-cho-pat li '  ic.    [Psychopath '  i- 
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cus.]  Belonging  to  psychopath}7,  or 
mental  disease. 

Psy-ehop'a-tliy.  [Psychopathi'a ; 

from  ipvxrj,  the  ''soul/'  or  "mind/'  and 
TtaBos,  an  "  affection/'  a  "  disease."]  Men- 
tal disease  or  affection. 

Psy-cho'sis.*  [From  ipvxfj,  the 
"soul/'  or  "mind/']  Affection  of  the 
mind.  Applied  in  the  plural  (Psyeho'aes) 
to  a  class  of  such  affections. 

Psy-dirom'c-ter.  [Psychrom'e- 
trum;  from  ipoxpog,  "cold,"  "  chilly/'  or 
"damp/'  and  fihrpov,  a  " measure."]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Psy-dra'cious.  [Psydra'cius ; 

from  psydra'ciumJ]  Having  psydracia; 
of  the  nature  of  a  ptiydraeium. 

Psydracium,*  si-dra'she-um.  [Di- 
minutive of  (fv?pa%,  a  "small  blister."] 
A  minute  species  of  pustule  causing  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  laminated  scab. 

Ptar'mic.  [Ptar'micus;  from 
TTTaipoj,  to  "sneeze."]  Causing  to  sneeze; 
sternutatory. 

(J£jSt  In  all  words  beginning  with  ptf 
the  p  is  silent.) 

Pte-rig'e-nus.*  [From  Trrepig,  the 
"fern/'  and  yevaij  to  "be  born/'  to 
"grow."]      Growing  upon  ferns. 

PterigrapSiia,*  ter-c-gra'fi-a,  or 
Pte-rig'ra-pliy.  [From  urepig,  a  "  fern/' 
and  ypa'pu,  to  "  write."]  A  description  of 
ferns. 

Pter-o-car'pous.  [Pterocar'pus  5 
from  irrepdv,  a  "  wing/'  and  Kapmos,  "  fruit."] 
Having  winged  fruits. 

Pterocarpus,*  ter-o-kar'pus.  [From 
the  same.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Diadelphia,  natural  order  Legumi- 
noHse.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  the  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Pterocar'piis  Bra'co.!:  The  syste- 
matic name  of  one  of  the  trees  which 
yields  dragon's  blood. 

Pterocar'pus  San-ta-li'nus.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  the  wood  of 
which  is  called  red  Saunders,  sanders,  or 
sandal ;  termed  also  Santalnm  rubnim. 

Pter-o-cau'lis.*  [From  irrepov,  a 
"wing,"  and  can' Us,  a  "stem."]  Having 
1  winged  stem.    Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Pte-ro-i'des.*  [From  rrepov,  a  "  wing," 
nnd  ei6og,  a  "form."]  Resembling  a 
wing:  pte'roid.     See  Pterygoid. 

Pte-roph'o-rus.*  [From  tctcoov,  a 
"w;ng,"  and  (f)ipw,  to  "bear."]  Having 
wings :  pteroph'orous. 


Pte-rop'o-da.*  [From  -xTtpov,  a  "w in g," 

and  novg,  irobos,  a  "  foot."]  The  fourth  class 
of  the  Cyclo-gangtiata  or  Mollusks,  con- 
sisting of  small,  soft,  floating  marine  ani> 
teals,  which  swim  by  the  contractions  of 
two  lateral  musculocutaneous  fins. 

Pteropods.     See  Pteropoda. 

Pte-rop'o-dus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  winged  feet  or  winged  petioles. 
Applied  to  certain  plants;  also  to  an 
order  of  Mollusks.     See  Pteropoda. 

Pter-o-sper'mus.*  [From  rrrepov,  a 
"wing,"  and  cvippia,  a  "seed."]  Having 
winged  seed  or  fruit,  as  the  tSida  ptero- 
sperma. 

Pter-o-sty'Ius."^  [From  -nrtpov,  a 
"wing,"  and  crv\og,  a  "pillar,"  a  "style."] 
Having  the  style  compressed  and  broad 
in  the  form  of  a  wing;  pterosty'lous. 

Pfe-ryg'I-uiii.*  [From  nrepv^  a 
"wing."]  A  membranous  excrescence 
on  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  ex- 
panding on  the  albuginea  and  cornea 
towards  the  pupil. 

Pter-y-go'des.*  [From  nrepv^,  a 
"wing."]     Having  wings. 

Pter'y-goid.  [Pterygoi'des;  frcm 
TTTcpvZ,  a  "wing,"  and  eUog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  wing. 

Pter-y-go-i'de-us.*  [From  the  same.] 
Connected  with  the  pterygoid  process. 

Pterygoi'dews  Ex-ter'mis.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process,  etc.,  and  inserted 
into  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Pterygoi'deus  Iii-ter'ims.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  inner  plnte  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  inserted  hito  the  inside  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  and  the 
preceding  muscle  move  the  jaw  from 
side  to  side,  and  perform  the  action  of 
grinding  with  the  teeth. 

Pter'y-g*o-Fliar-yii-ge'iis.*A  syno- 
nym of  the  constrictor  siqjerior  muscle 
of  the  pharynx,  because  it  arises  from 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Pter'ygo-Staplt-y-li'mis.*  [From 
oro^uXaj,  a  "grape:"  also,  the  "uvula."] 
The  name  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  inserted  into  the  return  ]K(fati. 

Ptisane,ti-zan'  ortiz'an.  [Ptis'ana; 
from  Trrioffb),  to  "bruise."]  Barley  pounded 
and  made  into  balls ;  also,  a  drink  made 
of  farinaceous  substances  boiled  in  water 
and  sweetened. 

Pto'sis.*  [From  tttoco,  to  "fall."]  A 
falling,  or  prolapsus. 

Pto'sis  Pal'pe-bra3.*    ("Falling  of 
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the  Eyelid.")  Inability  to  raise  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Ptyalajjog-ue,  ti-al'a-gog.  [Pty- 
ala^o'g'us ;  from  xrvoW,  **  spittle,"  and 
ayu),  to  "carry  or  bring  away."]  Pro- 
moting or  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva; 
termed  also  SlALAGOGUE. 

Pty  a-lin,  or  Pty'a-line.  [Ptya- 
li'na:  from  tttvoXo;,  "  spittle."]  A  con- 
stituent principle  peculiar  to  saliva,  and 
on  which  its  faint,  sickly,  or  salivary 
odor  depends. 

Pty'^-lidm.  [Ptyalis'mus;  from 
r:  'a,\u',),  to  "spit  abundantly."]  In- 
creased and  involuntary  flow  of  saliva. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Apo'-enoses,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen's  Xosolo  ry. 

Pty-a-lopli'thi-sis.*  [From  tttvoXov, 
11  spittle,"  and  <p9i<ns,  a  "  wasting."]  Tabes 
s(dirali8,  or  wasting  from  excessive  sali- 
vation. 

Pty'a-lum.*  [From  nrvdKov,  "  spit- 
tle."] The  secretion  called  saliva;  mu- 
cus from  the  bronchia:  spittle. 

Pu'ber-ty.  [Puber'tas,  m'Hs ;  from 
pu'beo,  to  ''be  in  the  bloom  of  youth," 
to  "grow  to  maturity."]  The  earliest 
age  at  which  young  persons  are  marriage- 
able, or  have  the  power  cf  procreating 
offspring.     See  ^Etas. 

Pu'besr  gen.  Pu'bis.  [From  the 
same.]  The  external  part  of  the  gene- 
rative region,  which  is  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  hair  after  puberty.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  down  on  leaves,  stems,  seeds, 
etc.,  of  certain  plants;    pubescence. 

Pu-bes'cence.  [Pubescen'tia ; 

from  pubes'co,  to  "bud,"  or  "  bloom,"  to 
"have  down,  or  incipient  beard."]  Fine 
hair,  or  down,  closely  pressed  to  the 
surface  of  leaves,  stems,  etc. 

Pu-bes 'sent.  [Pubes'cens;  from 
the  same.]      Covered  with  downy  hair. 

Pu'bic.  [Pubicus.]  Belonging  to 
the  pubes. 

Pu-bi-flo'rus.*  [From       pit' lea, 

"down,"  and  jios,  a  "flower."]  Applied 
to  plants  having  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
covered  with  light  down  :  pubiflo'rous. 

Pn-bi£'er-©us.  [Pubt^'enis;  from 
pu'bee,  "  down,"  or  "soft  hair," and  ge'ro, 
to  "bear."]      Bearing  down. 

Pu'bis,  ©s.*  ("Bone  of  the  Pubes.") 
A  bone  constituting  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  0*  innominatum,  but  forming  a  se- 
parate bone  in  the  fcetal  pelvi-. 

Pu-deu'da.*  gen.  Pu-deu-do'rum, 
the  plural  of  Pudendum,  which  s  e. 

Pudeu'da  Vi-ro'ruui.;;:  [From  vir, 
a  "man."]  The  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 
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Pn-den'<la-g-ra.*  [From  puden'da, 
the  "private  parts,"  andaypo,  a"seixure.*'J 
Pain  in  the  pud*  win. 

Pu-deu'dum,*  gen.  Pu-deii'di. 
[From  pu'deo,  to  "have  shame,  or  mo- 
desty.'"] The  genital  organs,  or  parts  of 
generation,  of  either  sex,  taken  as  a 
whole  ;  also  used,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
in  the  plural  [puden'da). 

Pudendum  3Iu-li-e'bre*  [from 
mn'lier,  a  "woman"].  The  female  parts 
of  generation,  collectively. 

Pu'dic,  or  Pu'di-eal.  [Pudi'eus; 
from  pu'deo,  to  ''have  shame,  or  mo- 
desty."] Belonging  to  the  pudenda,  or 
genital  organs. 

Pu-er'pe-ra.*  [Yrompu'er,  a  "child," 
and  pa'rio,  to  "bring  forth."]  A  woman 
in  childbed,  or  one  who  has  been  lately 
delivered. 

Pu-er'pe-ral.  [Puerpera'lis;from 
p uer1 j /era.']  Belonging  to,  or  consequent 
on,  childbearing. 

Puerperal  Fe'ver.  [Fe'bris 

Puerpera'rum.]  A  severe  febrile  dis- 
ease which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  usually  about  the  third  day 
after  childbirth,originating  in  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  peritonseum.  Termed 
also  me'tria  [from  jihrpa,  the  "womb"]. 

Puer'peral  JIa'ni-a.  The  delirious 
excitement  occurring  in  puerperal  fever. 

Pu-er-pe'ri-um.:;"  [From  puer'pe- 
raJ]  The  state  or  period  of  a  woman  in 
confinement. 

Pu-er-pe-rop'y-ra.*  [From  puer- 
pe'rt'uni,  "confinement  in  childbed,"  and 
7rop,  a  "fever."]  A  term  for  puerperal 
fever. 

Pug*.  =  Pugi Plus*  A  "pugil,"  or 
pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Pu-gil'lus.*  [Diminutive  of  pngf- 
nus,  the  "fist."]  A  little  handful;  held 
to  be  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  ordinary 
handful.     See  preceding  article. 

Pu-&I-o'iii-foriii.  [Pug-ionifor'- 
mis;  from  pu'gio,  a  "poignard."]  Dag- 
ger-shaped; having  the  shape  of  a 
poignard.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Pu'le'gi-uin.::  [From  pu'lex,  a 
"flea."]  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  herb 
of  Mentha  Pulegium,  which  see. 

Pu'lex.-  [Said  to  be  derived  from 
puVvis,  "dust,"  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  from  it.]  A  flea; 
a  species  of  insect  in  which  a  single  im- 
pregnation suffices  for  at  least  six  or 
seven  generations. — (Hoblyx.)  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  the  warmer  summer 
months,   the   young    of  this    insect    4re 
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produced  viviparously ;  and  in  the  cooler 
autumnal  months,  oviparously. 

Pul'mo,*  gen.  Pul-mo'nis  (plural 
Pul-ino'nes,  gen.  Pul-mo'num).  (Fr. 
Ponmon,  poo'niONG'.)  A  Latin  word  sig- 
nifying a  "lung,"  or  the  ''lungs."  See 
Lungs. 

Pul'mo-gracleS,  or  Pul-mog'ra- 
da.  ••  [From  pul'mo,  a  "  lung,"  and  gra'- 
dior,  to  "  go,"  to  "  advance."]  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Acalephans,  including  those 
gelatinous  species  which  swim  by  the 
contraction  of  the  vascular  margin  of  a 
disk-shaped  "body,  supposed  to  be  their 
lungs. 

Pul-mom'e-ter.  [Pulmom'etrnm ; 
from  jmt'moj  the  "  lungs,"  and  fxkrpoi/,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

Pnl-mom  e-try.  [Pulinoine'tria; 
from  pul'mo,  the  ''lungs/'  and  nerpeo),  to 
"measure."]  The  measuring  of  the  size 
or  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  air  employed  in  respi- 
ration.    See  Spirometry. 

Pul'mo-na-r$r.  [Pulmoua'ris,  or 
Pulmona'lis ;  from  pul'mo,  pulmo'nh, 
the  "  lungs."]  (Fr.  Pulmonaire,  puTino*- 
neii'.)  Of  the  lungs,  or  belonging  to  the 
lungs;  pulmonic. 

Piil'monary  Con-sump' t  ion. 

[Phthi'sis  Pulmona'lis.]  A  disease 
which  in  most  northern  temperate  cli- 
mates causes  more  deaths  than  any  other. 
Its  usual  symptoms  are  cough,  emacia- 
tion, debility,  and  hectic  fever,  generally 
accompanied  with  purulent  expectora- 
tion. In  the  later  stages  of  this  formi- 
dable malady,  there  is  little  hope  of  suc- 
cessful treatment.  The  aim  of  the  phy- 
sician should,  therefore,  be  to  prevent  the 
development  of  its  worst  symptoms,  by 
timely  precautions,  namely,  by  a  careful 
attention  to  proper  clothing,  by  a  judi- 
cious employment  of  external  irritation, 
by  the  use  of  a  mild  but  nutritious  and 
strengthening  diet,  and,  above  all,  by 
maintaining  the  tone  of  the  system  by 
means  of  suitable  exercise  in  the  fresh 
and  open  air.  When  the  strength  of  the 
patient  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback  is  especially  to  be 
recommended.  Although  a  mild,  dry 
atmosphere  is  always  desirable,  extensive 
observation  has  proved  that  the  patient 
loses  more  by  confinement  to  the  house, 
than  by  a  regular  exposure  (with  proper 
precautions  as  to  clothing,  etc.)  to  all 
kinds  of  weather,  except  the  very  most 
inclement.     See  Climate. 

I* is I  i nonary    Plex'us.     The    bron- 


chial plexus  of  nerves,  or  that  formed  at 
the  back  of  the  bronchia  by  the  par 
vagnm  and  great  sympathetic  nerves. 

Pul-mo'nes,*  gen.  Pul-ino  mini, 
the  plural  of  Pulmo,  which  see. 

Pul-nio'ne-us.*  [From  jml'mo,  a 
"lung."]  Applied  in  the  plural  femi- 
nine (Pulmo' nese)  to  an  order  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda  which  respire  air  through  an 
opening  in  the  margin  of  the  mantle. 

Piil-mon'ic.  [PiiIiiiou  iciis ;  from 
pul'mo,  a  "lung."]  Synonymous  with 
pulmonary. 

Pulmonic  Cir-cu-la'tion.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ries to  the  lungs,  and  back  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary 
veins.  This  is  also  called  the  lesser  cir- 
culation, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  greater  circulation,  or  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  aorta  and  its  ramifications, 
and  back  again  through  the  veins  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Pul-mo-iiif '  er-ous.  [Pulnionif  '- 
erus;  from  pul'mo,  a  "  lung,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  having  lungs  or 
bran  cliia. 

Pul~mo-ni'tis,  irfi*.*  [From  pul'mo, 
a  "lung."]  Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
See  Pneumonia. 

Pulp.  [Pul'pa.]  Originally,  the 
fleshy  part  of  meat;  also,  the  pith  of 
wood.  Usually  applied  to  the  soft  part 
of  fruit,  as  distinguished  from  the  seeds, 
skin,  etc. 

Pulp  of  the  Teeth,  or  Denial 
Pulp.  [Pul'pa  I>en'tis.]  An  ex- 
tremely sensitive  pulpy  substance,  of  a 
reddish  or  reddish-gray  color,  which  fills 
the  central  cavity  of  the  teeth. 

Pul'pous.  [Pulpo'sus:  from  pul'- 
pa, "pulp."]  Having  or  resembling 
pulp. 

Pul'sa-tile.  [Pulsat'ilis :  from 
pul'so,  pulsa'tum,  to  "beat  frequently," 
to  "throb."]      Beating;  pulsating. 

Pul-sa-til'la.*  A  common  name  for 
the  Anemo'ne  pulsatil'la,  a  plant  which 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
amaurosis  and  in  certain  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. 

Pul-sa'tion.  [Pnlsa'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  the  same.]  Any  throbbing  sensa- 
tion, resembling  the  beating  of  the  pulse  ; 
the  heart's  action  extending  to  the  arte- 
ries, felt  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Pulse.  [Puis.]  Originally,  "gruel," 
or  "pottage."  Applied  to  leguminous 
plants  or  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  etc. 
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Pulse.     [Pul'sus:  from  pel'lo,  puV- 

8'in.  to  "drive,"  to  "beat,"  or  "strike."] 
(Fr.  PouU,  poo.)  The  beating  of  the 
arteries  following  the  contractile  action 
of  the  heart.  The  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist  is  commonly  made  use  of  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  force,  frequency,  etc.,  of 
the  general  circulation.  An  examination 
of  the  pulse,  taken  in  connection  with 
other  symptoms,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
uti  ity  to  the  physician,  in  enabling  him 
to  determine  the  peculiar  character  of 
different  diseases. 

Not  merely  the  frequency  and  force, 
but  the  fulness,  hardness,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  opposite  characteristics,  are  to  be 
carefully  noted.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  practitioner 
should  take  into  consideration  those 
variations,  temporary  or  otherwise,  which 
arc  not  necessarily  dependent  on  a  state 
of  disease. 

Not  only  may  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
mere  temporary  cause  (such,  for  example, 
as  extraordinary  exertion,  sudden  alarm, 
etc.),  but,  owing  to  certain  constitutional 
peculiarities,  the  pulse  of  some  persons 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  uniformly 
much  more  frequent  than  the  general 
average.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pulse  in 
persons  of  an  excitable  temperament  is 
considerably  more  frequent  than  in  those 
of  an  opposite  character ;  it  is  usually 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  pulse  of  an  adult 
male  at  rest,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
has  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  beats 
per  minute.  An  infant  at  birth  has  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pulsations  per  minute;  a  child 
a  year  old,  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  at  three  years, 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred ;  at  ten, 
from  eighty  or  eighty-five  to  ninety;  at 
puberty,  about  eighty.  As  life  advances, 
the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  begin,  when,  as  a 
result  of  debility,  it  often  increases  in 
frequency.  Of  the  different  kinds  or 
characters  of  the  pulse,  the  following 
are,  perhaps,  the  mo.  t  deserving  of  no- 
tice : — 

1.  D'ct^ot'tc  Ptlse.  [See  Dicrotic] 
That  in  which  the  finger  is  struck  twice 
(first  forcibly,  then  lightly)  at  every 
pulsation. 

2.  Filiform  (or  thread-like)  Pulse. 
That  in  which  the  pulsating  artery  seems 
so  narrow  as  to  resemble  a  thread. 

3.  Gaskous  Pulse.    One  in  which  the 
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artery  seems  full  and  very  soft,  as  if  it 
were  filled  with  air. 

4.  Hard  Pulse.  One  which  does  not 
yield  under  the  firm  pressure  of  the 
finger. 

5.  Ixteumittkxt  Pulse.  One  in  which 
the  pulsation  every  now  and  then  fails, 
or  seems  altogether  wanting:  a  common 
symptom  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  though 
not  unfrequently  resulting  from  the  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system,  caused 
by  dyspepsia. 

6.  Jerkixg  Pulse.  One  in  which  the 
artery  seems  to  strike  the  finger  with  a 
sudden  start,  or  jerk. 

7.  Quick  Ptlse.  One  which  has  a 
quick  or  sudden  beat,  though  the  inter- 
val between  the  beats  may  be  of  usual 
length. 

8.  Small  Pulse.  One  in  which  the 
pulsations  are  both  slender  and  weak. 

9.  Tense  Pulse.  [From  ten's  us, 
'•stretched."]  One  in  which  the  artery 
seems  stretched  or  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  It  resembles  a  hard  pulse, 
but  is  more  elastic. 

10.  Wiry  Pulse.  One  resembling  the 
filiform  pulse,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  very  hard,  as  well  as  narrow. 

Thready,  or  Thread-like,  Pulse. 
See  Filiform  Pulse. 

The  significations  of  most  of  the  other 
terms  applied  to  the  pulse  (such  as  bound- 
ing, feeble,  frequent,  full,  jarring  or  vi- 
brating, languid, soft,  tremulous,  etc.)  seem 
so  simple  and  obvious  as  to  require  no 
particular  explanation. 

Pul-si-le'gi-uin.*  [From  p>^'s?<«, 
the  " pulse,"  and  le'go,  to  "read,"  to 
••gather  the  sense  of,"  hence,  to  "esti- 
mate."] The  same  as  Pulsimeter,  which 
see. 

PiEl-sim'e-ter.  [Pulsim'etrum ; 
from  pul'sus,  the  "pulse,"  and  \tzrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  force  or  frequency  of  the 
heart  or  pulse. 

Pul-soni'e-trum.*  The  same  as 
Pulsimeter. 

Pulsus  Cor'dis.*  ("  Pulse  of  the 
Heart.")  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  or 
the  shock  communicated  by  the  apex  of 
the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  arterial  pulse. 

Pul-ta'ceous.  [Pulta'eeus :  from 
puis,  "pulse,"  or  "pap."]  Of  the  nature 
of  pulse  or  pap. 

Pulv.  =  Pul'ris*  a  "powder,"  or 
Pul'vercs,*  "  powders." 
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Pul-ve-ra'ceous.    [Pulvera'ceus; 

from  pul' vis,  a  "powder/'  or  "dust."] 
Covered  with  powder:  dusty. 

Pul'ver-es,*  gen.  Pwl'ver-um,  the 
plural  of  Pulvis,  which  see. 

Pul' veres  Ef  -  fer  -  ves  -  ?en  'tes.* 
("Effervescing  Powders/')  Soda  Pow- 
ders. Take  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grains ;  tartaric  acid,  in  fine  powder, 
three  hundred  grains.  Divide  each  of 
the  powders  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and 
keep  the  parts  severally  of  the  bicarbon- 
ate and  of  the  acid  in  separate  papers  of 
different  colors. 

Pul 'veres  Effervescen'tes  A-pe- 
ri-eu'tes.i:'  ("Aperient  Effervescing 
Powders/')  Sedlitz  Powders.  Take  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  fine  powder,  a 
troyounce  ;  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
in  fine  powder,  three  troyounces ;  tartaric 
acid,  in  fine  powder,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  grains.  Mix  intimately  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  with  the  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa and  soda,  and  divide  this  mixture 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  Then  divide  the 
tartaric  acid  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts.  Lastly,  keep  the  parts  seve- 
rally of  the  mixture  and  of  the  acid  in 
separate  papers  of  different  colors. 

Pul-ver'u-leut.  [Pulveruieu'tus; 
from  pui'vis,  "powder,"  or  "dust."] 
Covered  with  dust;  dusty;  powdery. 

Pul-vi'uar.*  A  pillow,  or  cushion  j 
hence,  pulvi'nar  (or  cervica'le)  lu'puli,  a 
pillow  of  hops,  employed  for  its  soothing 
effects  in  mania  and  other  diseases. 

Pul'vi-uat-ed.  [Pulvina'tus:  from 
pulri'nus,  a  "cushion,"  or  "pillow."] 
Having  or  resembling  a  cushion,  or  pil- 
low :  cushioned. 

Pul- viu'I-form.  [Pulvinifor 'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
cushion, — i.e.  more  or  less  hemispherical, 
and  somewhat  stuffed  out. 

Pui'vis,*  gen.  Pul'ver-is.  (Fr. 
Poiulrc,  poodrt.)  A  powder  formed  of 
any  medicinal  substance  or  substances. 

Pui'vis  Al'o-es  efc  Ca-nel'lse.* 
("Powder  of  Aloes  and  Canella.")  Take 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
troyonnces ;  canella,  in  fine  powder, 
three  troyounces.  Rub  them  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pui'vis  An-ti-mo-iii-a'lis*  ("  Anti- 
monial  Powder"),  or  Pui'vis  An-ti- 
moni  i  Com-pos'i-tusi:  ("Compound 
Powder  of  Antimony").  A  preparation 
composed  of  the  peroxide  of  antimony 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  employed 
as  a  diaphoretic,  and  is  intended  as  a 
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substitute  for  James's  Powder,  which  is 
similar  in  composition. 

Pui'vis  Ar-o-mat'i-cus.*  ("Aro~ 
matic  Powder.")  Take  of  cinnamon,  in 
fine  powder,  ginger,  in  fine  powder, 
each  two  troyounces ;  cardamom,  de- 
prived of  the  capsules  and  in  fine  pow- 
der, nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  each  a  troy- 
ounce. Rub  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pui'vis  Ip-e-cac-u-au'lise  Com- 
pos'i-tus*  ("  Compound  Powder  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha"), Pui'vis  Ipecacuau'tose 
et  O'pi-i,*  1S50  ("Powder  of  Ipecacu- 
anha and  Opium"),  commonly  known  as 
"Dover's  Powder."  Take  of  ipecacu- 
anha, in  fine  powder,  opium,  dried  and 
in  fine  powder,  each  sixty  grains;  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  a  troyounce.  Rub  them 
together  into  a  very  fine  powder. 

Pui'vis  Ja-la'pa?  Com-pos'i-tus.* 
("Compound  Powder  of  Jalap.")  Take 
of  jalap,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  fine  powder, 
two  troyounces.  Rub  them  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pui'vis  Rtne'i  Com-pos'i-tus.* 
("Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb.") 
Take  of  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  four 
troyounces ;  magnesia,twelve  troyounces : 
ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly mixed. 

Pum'ice,  orpu'miss.  [Jfrompu'mex, 
pu'micis,  a  " pumice-stone."]  A  porous 
volcanic  product,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica  and  alumina. 

Pu'mi-cl-form.  [Pumicifor 'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Resembling  pumice- 
stone. 

Pu-mi-co'sus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  or  resembling  pumice-stone: 
pu'micosc. 

Punc'ta,*  the  plural  of  Punctum, 
which  see. 

Punc'taEaeh-ry-ma'li-a.*  ("  Lach- 
rymal Points.")  Two  small  orifices  at 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye. 

Puuc'tate.  [Puncta'tus ;  from 
punc'to,  puncta'tum,  to  "point,"  or 
"prick."]  Dotted  as  if  with  punctures; 
punctured. 

Punc'tum,*  plural  Puuc'ta.  [From 
piin'f/o,  punc'tnm,  to  "prick."]  A  point. 
In  Geometry,  that  which  has  position 
but  not  magnitude.     See  Stitch. 

Puuc'tum  Au're-um*  ("Golden 
Point"),  called  also  Mac'u-la  Eu'te-a* 
("Yellow  Spot").  A  small,  orange- 
colored  spot  on  the  internal  surface  of 
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the  retina  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye;  termed  also  the  Spot 
of  Soemmering. 

Punc'tuni     JJte'com.*  ("Blind 

Point  or  Spot.")  A  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  retina  where  the  central  artery 
enters  the  eye.  A  ray  of  light  falling  on 
this  point  is  not  perceived.  Also  termed 
Ports  Opticus. 

Punc'tuni  Sa'II-ens.*  ("Starting 
or  Springing  Point.")  A  name  given 
by  some  writers  to  the  first  pulsations  of 
the  heart  in  the  embryo;  but,  according 
to  others,  the  first  moving  point  that  ap- 
pears after  the  fecundation  of  the  germ. 

Pu'ni-ca.*  [From  Pu'nicus,  "belong- 
ing to  Carthage,  or  Northern  Africa."] 
A  Linnnsan  genus  of  the  class  Icosan- 
dn'a,  natural  order  Jfj/rtacete. 

Pu'iiic»  Gra-iia'tum.*  The  pome- 
granate-tree, the  flowers  of  which,  termed 
balaustine  flowers,  are  used  medicinally 
as  astringents. 

Pupa.*  [ftromjm'jM*'  a  "puppet."] 
The  second  condition  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  insects;  the  chrysalis. 

Pu'pil.  [Pupil'la;  from  pu'pa,  a 
"girl,"  "baby,"  or  "doll."]  The  round 
black  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  iris. 

Pu'pil-la-ry  Mem' bran e.  [Mem- 
bra'na  Pupilla'ris.]    See  Velum  Pu- 

PILL.E. 

Pu-pip'a-rus.*  [From  pu'pa,  a 
"  chrysalis,"  audpa'rio,  to  "  bring  forth."] 
Pupip'arous;  bringing  forth  in  the  pupa 
state.  Applied  in  the  plural  feminine  (Pu- 
pip'arx)  to  a  family  of  dipterous  insects. 

Pupivorons.     See  Plpivorus. 

Pu-piv'o-rus.*  [From  pu'pa,  a 
"chrysalis,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "devour."] 
Pupiv'orous;  ^^)a-devouring.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  ( Pupiv'ora)  to  a 
family  of  hymenopterous  insects. 

Pu-popi'a-gus.*  [From  pu'pa,  and 
$iyco,  to  "eat."]     The  same  as  Pupivo- 

RUS. 

Purg-atif.     See  Purgative. 

Pur-g-a'tion.  [Purg*a'tio,  o'nte  ; 
from  pur' go,  purga'tum,  t)  '"cleanse,"  to 
"purge."]  A  purging,  or  evacuating,  of 
the  bowels. 

Pur'g-a-tive.  [Purg-ati'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Pun/at  if,  piiR^ga'tef '.) 
Causing  purgation  ;  increasing  the  alvine 
excretions. 

Pur'giiig.  [Pur'gtms;  from  the, 
same.]  Having  the  power  of  evacuating 
the  bowels,  etc. 

Purging-  Flax.  The  common  name 
for  the  Linum  cathariieum. 

Pu'ri-form.  [Purifor'mis ;  from 
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pus,  pu'ris, "  matter  issuing  from  a  sore."] 
Resembling  pus. 

Pur'pu-ra.*  [From  -mp^vpa,  "pur- 
ple."] (Fr.  Ponrpre,  poonpu.)  A  pur- 
ple .color.  Also,  a  genus  of  univalve 
shellfish  which  secretes  a  purple  dye.  In 
Pathology,  a  disease  in  which  there  are 
small  distinct  purple  specks  and  patches, 
with  general  debility,  but  not  always 
with  fever. 

Purpura  Hseni-or-rnag-'I-CH.* 
Malignant  petechial  fever. 

Pur'pu-rate.  [Pur'puras,  st'tis.] 
A  combination  of  purpuric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

Pur-pu'ric.  [Purpu'ricus;  from 
purpura,  "purple."]  Belonging  to 
purple.  Applied  to  an  acid  of  a  purple 
color  obtained  from  calculi  and  other 
animal  excretions. 

Pur-pu'ri-fers.  [Purpurif  era; 
from  pur'pura,  "purple,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]  The  name  of  a  family  of  Gas- 
teropodous  Mollusks  including  those  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  genus  Murex,  which 
secrete  the  purple  substance  forming  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  dye  of  the  ancients. 

Pur'pu-rin,  or  Pur'pu-rine. 
[Purpuri'ua;  from  pur'pura,  "pur- 
ple."] A  substance  prepared  by  boiling 
madder-root  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
with  water  and  alum,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate.     Also  found  in  urine. 

Purree.  [From  rrvfpdg,  "yellowish 
red"?]  A  beautiful  yellow  pigment, 
brought  from  India.  It  is  adapted  for 
oil  or  water-color  painting,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Indian  yellow  (Fr.  Jaune 
Indien,  zhdn  axGde-aNG'). 

Pu'ru-lent.  [Purulen'tus.]  Con- 
sisting of  pus;  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

Pus,*  gen.  Pu'ris.  [ Gr.  vvov.]  A 
bland,  cream-like  fluid  found  in  abscesses, 
or  on  the  surface  of  sores;  matter. 

Push.  A  pustule;  an  inflammatory 
swelling  which  differs  from  a  boil  in  con- 
taining uniform  and  mature  pus. 

Pus'tu-late.  [Pustula'lus ;  from 
pus' tula,  a  "pustule."]  Having  pustules; 
blistered. 

Pus'tule.  [Pus'tula;  diminutive 
of  pus.]  A  small  globate  or  conoidal 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus, 
or  lymph. 

Pu-ta'anen,*  gen.  Pu-tam'i-nis. 
Originally,  the  "shell  of  a  nut."  In 
Botany,  the  stone  of  a  drupe,  e.g.  a  peach- 
stone,  a  plum-stone.  Synonymous  with 
Endocarp. 

Pu-ta-miii'e-us.:;:  [From  puta'men.] 
Belonging  to  a  shell,  or  putamen. 
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Pn-tre-fac'tion.        [Putrefac'tio, 

o'nis;  from  pu'tris,  "rotten,"  and  Ji'o, 
fac'tus,  to  "become."]  The  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matters;  the  process  of  putrefying;  rot- 
tenness. 

Pu-tres'cence.  [Piitrescem'tia; 
from  putres'co,  to  "rot."]  A  state  of 
rottenness  or  putridity. 

Putrid  Fever.     See  Typhus. 

Py-re '  mi-a, *  o  r  Py-o-h  a? '  m  I -a.  * 
[From  ttvov,  "pus,"  and  alua,  "blood."] 
Purulent  blood,  or  a  state  of  the  blood 
in  which  pus  globules  are  found  floating 
among  the  proper  blood  disks. 

Py-aem'ic,  or  Py-em'ic.  [Pyaem'- 
icus.]     Relating  to  pyemia. 

Py-au-la-co-me'le.*  [From  -nvov, 
"pus,"  and  aulacome'le,  a  "grooved 
probe."]  A  grooved  probe  for  searching 
for  matter  or  pus. 

Pyc-no-car'pus.*  [From  -nvicvog, 
"thick,"  and  Kapxog,  "fruit."]  Having 
thick,  swollen  fruit. 

Pye-iio-£eB>Si'a-lws.*  [From  nvKvog, 
" thick,"  and  Kcbahj,  the  "head."]  Col- 
lected together  in  thick  heads.  Applied 
to  flowers. 

P5rc-n©-sta'ehy-us.*  [From  ttvk- 
voq,  "thick,"  and  araxvg,  an  "ear,"  or 
"spike."]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
large  spikes. 

Py-e-li'tis,  idis**  [From  vveXog,  a 
"trough."]  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
(or  sinus)  of  the  kidney. 

Pyemia,    Pyemic.      See    Pyaemia, 

PYjEMIC. 

Pyesis.     See  Pyosis. 

Py'I-cus.*  [From  nvou,  "  pus."]  Of 
or  belonging  to  pus;  py'ic. 

Py'in.  [Pyi'na;  from  the  same.]. 
A  constituent  principle  of  pus. 

Py-ldr'ic.  [Pylor'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  pylorus. 

Pyl-o-rid'e-us.*  [From  wXaypog,  the 
"  pylorus."]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Pylorid'ea)  by  Blainville  to  a  family  of 
Mollusks  having  a  shell  gaping  at  the 
two  ends. 

Py-lo'rus.*  [From  tivM,  a  "gate," 
or  "  entrance,"  and  ovpog,  a  "  guard,"  or 
"  keeper."]  Sometimes  called  also  Jani- 
tor* [from  jan'ua,  a  "gate"].  Literal 
signification  of  both  terms  being  "gate- 
keeper." The  inferior  aperture  of  the 
stomach,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum. 

Py-o-blen'nic.  [Pyobleii'nicus; 
from  7rvo>,  "pus,"  and  0\bn,a,  "mucus."] 
The  same  as  Muco-Purulent. 

Py-o-blen-iior-rhce'a.*  [From 


■nvov,  "pus,"  ft\ivva,  "mucus,"  and  pew,  to 
"flow."]     A  flow  of  purulent  mucus. 

Py-o-£en'e-sis.*  [Fromirvoi/,  "pus," 
and  yevioig,  "  production."]  The  secre- 
tion or  formation  of  pus. 

Py-o-&e-net'ic.  [Pyo^enet'icus.] 
Pertaining  to  pyoyenesis.  Also,  the  same 
as  Pyogenic. 

Py-o-gen'ic.  [Pyogren'iciis;  from 
Truoi/,  "pus,"  and  yeppdw,  to  "produce."] 
Producing  or  secreting  pus. 

Pyohremia.     See  Py^emta. 

Py-o-i'des.*  [From  irvov,  "  pus,"  and 
eliog,  a  "  form."]    Resembling  pus  :  py'oi'd. 

Py-o-me'le.*  [From  nvw,  "  pus," 
and  pf^v,  a  "  probe."]  The  same  as  Py- 
aulacomele,  which  see. 

Py-o-poi-e'sis.*  [From  ttvop,  " pus," 
and  noiico,  to  "  make."]  The  same  as 
Pyogenesis,  which  see. 

Py-o'sis.*  [Gr.  •nvwoig.']  The  pro- 
gress or  formation  of  pus.  Nearly  the 
same  as  Pyogenesis  and  Pyesis. 

Pyr'a-mid.  [Lat.  Pyr'amis,m7f/?'.?/ 
Gr.  nvpaptg.]  A  solid  contained  by  a  tri- 
angular, square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
other  planes  meeting  in  a  point  which  is 
called  the  vertex.  The  planes  which 
meet  in  the  vertex  are  called  the  sides, 
which  are  necessarily  all  triangles.  Pyr- 
amids are  triangular,  quadrangular,  pen- 
tagonal, etc.,  according  as  the  base  is  a 
triangle,  a  square,  a  pentagon,  etc.  Ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  a  small  bony  pro- 
jection in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Py-ram'i-dal.  [Pyramida'lis.] 
Relating  to  a  pyramid,  or  formed  like  a 
pyramid. 

Pyramidal  Skull.  Under  this 
name,  Dr.  Prichard  describes  that  form 
of  the  skull  which  Blumenbach  terms 
Mongolian,  and  which  is  most  charac- 
teristically seen  in  the  Esquimaux. 

Py-ram-i-da'lis*  ("  Pyramidal"), 
otherwise  termed  Pyramida'lis  Ab- 
dom'I-nis.*  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the  linea 
alba,  nearly  half-way  between  the  pubes 
and  umbilicus.     It  assists  the  rectus. 

Pyramidalis  Femoris.     See  Pyr- 

IFORMIS. 

Pyramida'lis  Na'si.*  ("  Pyramidal 
[Muscle]  of  the  Nose.")  A  slip  of  the 
oecipito-frontalia  muscle  which  goes 
down  over  the  nasal  bones  and  is  fixed 
to  the  compressor  nasi. 

Py-ram'i-doid.  [Pyramidoi'des; 
from  pyr'amis,  a  "pyramid,"  and  etc'o;,  a 
"form."]      Resembling  a  pyramid. 

Py-ree'ti-ea.*  [From  TrvpacriKog,  "fe- 
verish," or  "having  fever."]     The  name 
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of  an  order  in  Good's  Nosology,  com- 
prising fevers  of  every  kind. 

Pyre-thrum.'  Pellitory.  The  Phar- 
macopueial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root 
of  the  An-acyclut  Pyretkrum, 

P$-ret'ic.  [Pyreticus:  from  nv- 
pi-'H.  "fever."]  Relating  to  fever;  fe- 
brile. 

Pyr-e-to-ge-ne'sl-a,*  or  Pyr-e-to- 
gen'e-sis.*  [From  -vperos,  "  fever,"  and 
yarttnq,  "generation."]  The  origin  and 
formation  of  fever. 

Pyr-e-toj?'ra-phy.  [Pyretog-ra'- 
phia:  from  wopsrdg,  "fever,"  and  ypafia, 
to  "  write."]  A  history  or  description  of 
fever. 

P5rr«e-tol'o-£y.  [Pyretolo'gia: 
from  TT^psTog,  "fever."  and  Aoyo;.  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  fevers.  Also, 
the  doctrine  or  science  of  fevers,  their 
nature,  causes,  and  distinctive  charac- 
ters. 

Py-rex'i-a.:|:  plural  Py-rex'i-se. 
[From  n'jpiaau),  future  xBpegoa,  to  "  be  fever- 
ish," to  "have  a  fever."]  The  state  of 
fever.  (See  Fever.)  In  the  plural,  febrile 
diseases:  a  class  of  Gallon's  Nosology. 

Py-rex'I-al.  [Pyrexia  lis.]  Be- 
longing to  pyrexia;  febrile. 

Py-rif  'er-us.-*  [From  py'rum,  a 
"pear,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear.'']  Bearing 
fruits  in  form  of  the  pear :  pyriferous. 
Applied  as  a  specific  name  to  certain 
plan's. 

Pyr'i-form,  or  Pj 'ri-form.  [Pyri- 
for'niis;  from  py'rum,  a  f  pear."]  Re- 
sembling a  pear  in  shape. 

P$r-i-for'niis.  •  ("'  Pear-shaped  [Mus- 
cle].") A  muscle  arising  from  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into 
the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter 
major.  It  moves  the  thigh.  It  is  also 
called  Pyramida'lis,  or  Py  rami da'  lis 
Fern' oris. 

P$-ri'tes,*  or  pir'i-tez.  [From  irvp, 
"fire."]  Native  compounds  of  metals 
with  sulphur,  as  iron  pyrites,  etc. 

Pyr-i-tif'er-ous.  [Pyritif  eras; 
from  pyri'tes,  and  fe'ro,,  to  "  bear."]  Con- 
taining pyrites. 

Pyr-i-tol'o-£y.  [Pyritolo'gia; 

from  uvpirng,  "  pyrites,"  and  Aoyo;.  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  pyrites;  that 
part  of  Mineralogy  which  treats  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pyrites. 

Pyr'o-£en.  [Pyrogenium :  from 
vvp,  "fire,"  and  ytvvau,  to  "produce."] 
Literally,  "producing  fire."  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  electric  fluid. 

Pjr-^-ge-ne'si-a, ;  or  Pyr-o-gen'e- 
sis.-  ["From  rop,  "fire,"  and  y'zvmts, 
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"generation."]  The  generation  or  pro- 
duction of  fire. 

Pyr-o-£e-net'ic.  [Pyrogpenet'- 

icus.]  Belonging  to  pyrogenesia  ;  gene- 
rating fire. 

Pyr-o-se'ne-us.*  [From  rDp,  "fire," 
and  yuu>,  to  "  be  born,"  to  "  be  produced."] 
Produced  by  fire,  or  heat :  pyroge'neous. 

Pj'-rog'e-nous.  [Pyrog'enus;  from 
the  same.]  Igneous;  produced  by  fire. 
Applied  to  a  class  of  rocks  comprehend- 
ing the  volcanic  and  igneous  strata. 

P$~r'o-la.i:  [From  py'rus,  a  "pear."] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  1)<  eandria, 
natural  order  Pyrolaeem.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the  Chi- 
maph'ila  utnbella'ta, formerly  Pyr'ola  um- 
bfMa'ta. 

Pyr'ola  Fm-bel-la'ta.*  A  former 
name  for  the  Chimaphila  umhellata,  or 
American  winter-green. 

Pyrolaeea?.-  pir-o-la'she-e.  [From 
Pyr'ola,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  natives  of  Europe,  Xorth 
America,  and  Asia.  It  includes  the 
Chimaph'Ua  (Winter-green)  and  other 
tonics. 

P$r-o-la'ceous.  [Pyrola'ceus.] 
Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the  genus 
Pyrola. 

P$r-o-lig'ne-ous.  [Pyrolig'neus; 
from  -vp,  "  fire,"  and  lig'neu*,  "of  wood."] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood. 

Pyroiag-'neoiis  As  id.  [Ae'iflnm 
Pyroligr'iieum.]  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
It  consists  of  acetic  acid  mixed  with 
empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen. 

Pyrolig- 'neons  Spirit,  called  also 
Pyr-ox-yl'ic  Spir'it.  A  substance  pro- 
duced during  the  distillation  of  wood.  It 
is  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  but  burns 
very  well  in  a  spirit-lamp,  and  is  com- 
paratively cheap. — (Hoblv.v) 

Pj-rol'o-gy.  [Pyrolo'g-ia;  from 
■rvp,  "fire,"  and -Aoyo;,  a  "discourse."]  A 
treatise  on  heat;  the  doctrine  or  theory 
of  fire  or  heat;  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  heat. 

Pyr-o-mani-a. -  [From  -nvp,  "fire." 
and  pai'ia,  "madness."]  A  form  of  in- 
sanity in  which  those  affected  have  s» 
propensity  to  set  houses  on  fire. 

Py-rom'e-ter.  [Pyrom'etrnm; 
from  rip,  "fire,"  and \izr[o.\  a  "  measure/*] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  those 
higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the 
thermometer  cannot  be  applied. 

Py-roph'o-rus.  •     5vFrom  rip,  "fire," 
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and  (pkpoi,  to  "bear,"  to  " produce."]  An 
artificial  substance  which  takes  fire  or 
burns  on  exposure  to  the  air;  also,  an 
instrument  for  striking  fire  or  light. 

Pyr-o-sco'pi-ufiiv*  [From  trip, " fire/' 
ami  oKo-rtkoi,  to  "examine."]  The  same 
as  Pyrometer,  which  see. 

Py-ro'sis.*  [From  zupdo),  to  "burn."] 
Water-brash;  a  disease  characterized  by 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  copious  eruc- 
tation of  a  watery,  insipid  fluid;  it  is  a 
form  of  Cardialgia.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Pyr-os-ptiy 'ra.*  [From  irfy,  "  fire," 
and  cipvpa,  a  "hammer."]  An  instrument 
formed  like  a  hammer,  heated  or  plunged 
into  hot  water,  and  employed  as  a  cau- 
tery to  produce  irritation  or  vesication. 

Pyr'o-teeh-ny.  [Pyrotech'uia ; 
from  nvp,  "fire/'  and  rk\vr],  "art."]  The 
art  or  science  of  making  fireworks. 

Py-rot'ic.  [Pyrot'icos,  or  Pyrot'- 
icus;  from  nvpoio,  to  "burn."]  Having 
power  to  burn  ;  caustic. 

Pyr-ox-yl'ic.  [Pyroxyl'icus :  from 
■nvp,  "fire,"  and  £t)Aoi>,  "wood."]  Applied 
to  acetic  spirit,  because  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  wood.  See  Pyr'oligneous 
Spirit. 


Py-rox'y-lin,    or     Py-rox'y-line. 

[Pyroxyli'na ;  from  the  same.]  A 
term  applied  to  gun-cotton,  or  other  sub- 
stances similarly  produced. 

Py-rox  y-lous.       [Pyroxylo'sus : 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid  of 
less  power  than  the  pyroxylic,  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  wood.  See  Pyro- 
ligneous. 

Pyr'rhin.  [Pyrrhi'na ;  from  ir»r*/5d?, 
"ruddy."]  Applied  to  a  substance  re- 
garded as'  the  chief  colorant  of  red  snow. 

Py'rus.*  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Tcosandria ,  natural  order  Pomacese. 

Pyrus  Aucuparia.      See     Sorbus 

AUCUPARIA. 

Pyrus  Com-mu'nis.*  ("Common 
Pear-Tree.")  The  systematic  name  of 
the  pear-tree.  The  juice  of  its  fruit, 
when  fermented,  forms  perry. 

Pyrus  Cy-do'iii-a.*  A  former  name 
for  the  Cj/donia  vulgaris,  or  quince-tree. 

Pyrus  Ma'lus.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  apple-tree,  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  which  the  common  crab-tree  is 
supposed  to  be  the  parent. 

Pyx-id 'l-uni,*  or  Pyx'is.*  [Gr. 
nv^ig,  7T"£i(5oj,  a  "box."]  A  pod  which 
opens  by  a  circular  horizontal  line  cut- 
ting off  the  upper  part  as  a  lid. 
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Q.     *P.=  Quan'tum    pta'cet*       "As 

much  as  you  please,"  or  "as  much  as  is 
thought  fit." 

<t.  4fc.  H.,  or  ifc uaq.  Quart.  Hor.  = 

Qua' que  quar'td  ho'rd.*  "Every  four 
hours." 

4*.  S.  =  Qurm'tum  suf'ficit*  "As 
much  as  will  suffice." 

4fcuack/e-ry.  "Mean  or  bad  acts  in 
physic,"  comprehending  not  only  the 
absurd  impostures  of  ignorant  pretenders, 
but  also  unbecoming  acts  of  professional 
men  themselves. 

Quad-ran'g-u-lar.  [From  qua'tuor, 
"four,"  and  an'gulus,  an  "angle."]  Hav- 
ing four  angles. 

Quad'rant.  [Quad'rans;  from 
qua'tuor,  "four."]  Literally,  the  "fourth 
part  of  any  thing;"  usually  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  Ap- 
plied to  an  instrument  of  great  use  in 
practical  geometry. 

Quad'rant   E-lec-trom'e-ter.     An 

instrument  for  estimating  the  degree  or 

intensity  of  electricity.     The  differences 

of  electric  intensity  are  denoted  by  an 
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index  which   traverses    a    quadrant  di- 
vided   into    ninety   equal    parts    called 


degrees. 

Quadrate.     See  Quadratus. 

Quad-ra'tus.*  [From  quad'ra,  a 
"square."]  (Fr.  Carre,  ka'ra'.)  Quad- 
rate; of  a  square  figure.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain muscles,  from  their  shape. 

Quadra'tus  Fern  o-ris.*  ("  Square 
I  [Muscle]  of  the  Thigh.")  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  and  inserted  into  a 
ridge  leading  from  the  great  trochanter. 
It  moves  the  thigh  backwards. 

Quadra'tus  l^e'na?.*  ("  Square 
[Muscle]  of  the  Cheek.")  A  name  given 
to  the  muscle  otherwise  called  depressor 
labii  inferior  Is  and  platysma  my  odes. 

Quadra'tus  Ldim-t>o'rum.* 

("Square  [Muscle]  of  the  Loins.")  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  inserted  into  the  last  rib  and 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  four 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It  inclines  the  loins 
to  one  side. 

Quad-rl-cap'su-lar.    [4fcuadricap- 
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snla'ris;  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and 
caj/sula,  a  "capsule."]  Applied  to  a 
fruit  formed  by  the  union  of  four  cap- 
sules. 

Quad-ri-eot-y-led'o-nous.  [Quad- 
ricotyleilo'neus;  from  qua'tuor,  "four," 
and  cotyle'don.]  Applied  to  an  embryo 
with  four  cotyledons. 

Quad-ri-den'tate.  [Quad'ridens, 
or  Quadridenta  tus:  from  qua'tuor, 
"four,"  and  dens,  den'tis,  a  "tooth."] 
Having  four  teeth,  or  divisions.  Applied 
to  a  calyx,  petal,  etc. 

Quad-rl-fa'ri-ous.  [Qnadrifa'- 
rius;  from  qua'tuor,  "four."]  Literally, 
"  in  four  ways."  In  Botany,  having  leaves 
disposed  in  four  vertical  ranks. 

Quad  ri- lid.  [Quadrif 'idus:  from 
qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  fin' do,  to  "cleave."] 
Divided  nearly  to  the  middle  of  its 
length  into  four  equal  portions. 

Quad-ri-fo'11-ate.  [Quadrifolia'- 
tus;  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  fo'liiun, 
a  "leaf."]     Bearing  four  leaves. 

Quad-ri-fo'li-o-late.  [Quadrifo- 
liola'tus;  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and 
foli'olum,  a  "  foliole."]  Composed  of 
four  folioles. 

Quad-ri-&em'i-nus.*  [From  qua'- 
tuor, "four,"  and  gem'inus,  "double."] 
"Four-double,"  or  consisting  of  four 
nearly    equal    parts.     See    Tubercula 

QUADRIGEMIXA. 

Quad-ri  j '  u-gate.    [Quadrij  'ugns : 

from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  ju'gum,  a 
"yoke,"  or  "pair."]  Having  four  pairs 
of  folioles. 

Quad-ri-lat'e-ral.  [Quadrilate- 
ra'lis:  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  la' - 
tus,  lat'eris,  a  "side."]  A  plane  figure 
bounded  by  four  straight  lines;  having 
four  sides. 

Qiiad-ril'o-bate.  [Quadriloba'- 
tus;  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  loba'tus, 
"lobed."]     Divided  into  four  lobes. 

Quad-ri-par'tite.  [Quadripar- 
ti'tus:  from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  par- 
ti'tus,  "divided."]  Divided  into  four 
parts. 

Quad-rl-pen'nis.*  [From  qua'tuor, 
"four,"  and  pen'na,  a  "wing."]  Having 
four  wings  :  quadripen'nate.  Applied  to 
certain  insects. 

Quad  'ri-  valve.  [Quad  rival 'vis : 
from  qua'tuor,  "four,"  and  val'vse,  "fold- 
ing doors. "]  Separated  into  four  valves, 
as  the  capsule  of  some  plants. 

Quad-ru  ma-iia.  [See  next  arti- 
cle.] The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam- 
malia, comprising  those  of  which  each 
of  the  four  extremities  is  terminated  by 
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a  hand,  as  the  ape,  baboon,  and  mon 
key. 

Quad-ru'ma-iious.  [Quadru  - 

maiiiis:     from    qua'tuor,    "lour,"     and 

iu<i'uus,  the  "hand."]  Having  four 
hands  :  quadru'manate. 

Quad  ru-ped.  [From     qua'tuor, 

"  four,"  and  pes,  a  "  foot."]  A  four-footed 
animal.  The  term  is  no  longer  used  by 
zoologists  as  strictly  indicative  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  animals. 

Quad-ru'pe-dal.  [Qiiad'rupes, 
pedis;  from  the  same.]    Having  four  feet. 

Quadrupl.=  Quadruplica'to.*  "Four 
times  as  much." 

Qual'i-ta-tive.  [From  qual'itas, 
qualita'tis,  "quality."]  Pertaining  to 
quality. 

Qualitative  A-nal'y-sis.  The  de- 
termination of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  chemical  compound, 
without  reference  to  their  relative  pro- 
portions. 

Quarantine,  kwor-an-teen'  [Quar- 
anti'na],  formerly  written  Quarau- 
tain.  [From  the  Italian  quaran'ta, 
"  forty  ;"  because  it  usually  lasted  forty 
days.]  (Fr.  Quarantaine,  ka'roN^ten'  or 
ka-'roNo'tan'*.)  The  period  during  which 
vessels  from  infected  or  suspected  ports 
are  debarred  from  entering  into  a  healthy 
one,  and  from  landing  their  goods,  crew, 
or  passengers,  unless  to  be  confined  in  a 
lazaretto. 

Quartan.  [Quarta'nus ;  from 
quar'tus,  the  "fourth."]  Occurring  every 
fourth  day. 

Quar'tan  A'gxie.  An  intermittent 
fever  the  paroxysms  of  which  recur 
every  fourth  day,  leaving  between  them 
an  interval  of  two  days. 

Q  uar 'tine.  [Quarti'na;  from 
quar'tus,  the  "fourth."]  The  fourth  en- 
velope of  the  ovule  of  plants. 

Quartz.  [Ger.  Quarz.]  Pure  silex; 
a  constituent  of  granite.  Rock  crystal  is 
crystallized  quartz. 

Quart 'zose.  Relating  to,  resembling, 
or  containing  quartz  ;  quartzous. 

Quassia,-1'  kwosh'e-a.  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  wood  of 
the  Simaru'ba  excel' sa,  or  of  the  Picrse'- 
na  excel' sa  (or  Quassia  excelsa),  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Quassia 
has,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  simple  or  pure  bitters.  As 
a  tonic,  it  increases  the  powers  of  the 
digestive  organs,  with  little  excitement 
to  the  circulatory  S}7stem. 

Quassia  A-ma'ra.*  A  tree  from 
which  quassia  wood  is  obtained. 
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Quas'sia  Ex-eel'sa.*      One   of  the 

trees  from  which  quassia  wood  is  ob- 
tained. 

Quas'sin.  [Quassi'na.]  A  peculiar 
vegetable  principle  obtained  from  quas- 
sia wood,  on  which  the  virtues  of  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  depend. 

Qua-ter'na-ry.  [Quaterna'rius ; 
from  quater'ni,  ''four  by  four."]  Dis- 
posed in  fours ;  consisting1  of  four.  In 
Botany,  the  same  as  Tetramerous, 
which  see. 

Qiia-ficr'nate.  [Quaterna'tus; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  verticillate 
leaves  arranged  four  by  four. 

Qua-ter-nl-fo'li-us.*  [From  qua- 
ter'ni,  "four  by  four,"  and  fo'lium,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  quaternate  leaves: 
quaternifo'liate. 

Quer-cit'ron.  [From  quer'cus,  an 
"oak."]  The  bark  of  Que  re  us  tinetoria, 
or  Quercus  nigra,  black  oak,  or  dyer's 
oak.  It  yields  a  valuable  yellow  color- 
ing matter,  called  quercitrm  and  quer- 
eitric  or  quercitronic  acid. 

Quer'cns.*  (Fr.  Chene,  shen  or 
shan.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Monvccia,  natural  order  Cupuliferw.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  dried  bark  of  the  small  branches  and 
young  stems  of  the  Quercus  jJedunculata 
(or  Quercus  robur). 

Quer'cus  Al'foa.*  White-oak  bark. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  the  Quercus  alba.  It  is  as- 
tringent and  tonic,  and  has  sometimes 
proved  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittents. 

Quer'cus  Cer'ris.*  Another  name 
for  the  Quercus  Ixfectoria,  which  see. 

Quercus  Coceitfera.  See  Kermes, 
Animal. 

Quer'cus  Iu-ffec-to'ri-a.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
the  gall-nuts  of  commerce. 

Quer'cus  Ni'gra.*  The  same  as 
Quercus  tinetoria. 

Quer'cus  Pe-duu-cu-la'ta.*  A 
name  for  the  Quercus  robur. 

Quer'cus  Bo'bur.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  most  valuable  British  oak- 
tree.  A  decoction  of  the  acorns  is  re- 
puted efficacious  against  dysentery  and 
colic.     Also  called  Quer'cus peduucula'ta. 

Quer'cus  Su'her.*  The  Cork  Oak. 
A  tree  growing  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
bark  of  which  constitutes  the  spongy, 
semi-elastic  substance  known  in  com- 
merce as  cork. 

Quer'cus  Tinc-to'ri-a.*  Black-oak 
t>ark.     The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 


Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  tineto- 
ria. Its  medical  properties  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  alba, 
but  it  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Quick 'lime.  [Calx  Vi'vum.]  Un- 
slacked,  or  unquenched,  lime. 

Quicksilver.  See  Hydrargyrum, 
and  Mercury. 

Quina.     See  Quinine. 

Quiua  do  Campo,  kee'na  do  kam'po. 
("Cinchona  of  the  Plain.")  The  bark 
of  Strychnos  pseudo -quina,  used  in  Brazil 
as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Quinaquina.     See  Cinchona. 

Qui  ua-ry.  [From  qui'nus,  ''five  by 
five  "]  Consisting  of  five.  Applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  sepals,  etc.  The  same  as 
Pextamerous,  which  see. 

Quinate.     See  Kinate. 

Qui  11  ate.  [Quina'tus;  from  qui'ni, 
"five."]  Arranged  by  fives.  Applied 
to  leaves  that  are  inserted  five  by  five 
around  the  stem,  and  to  a  digitate  leaf 
with  five  leaflets. 

Quince.  [Cyclo'nium.]  The  fruit 
of  Py'rus  Ci/do'nia. 

Quin-cun  'ciaL.  [Quincuncia'lis ; 
from  quin'cunx.]  Arranged  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  quincunx. 

Quincunx.*  [From  quin'que,  "five."] 
A  Latin  term  for  such  a  disposition  of 
five  objects,  that  they  shall  occupy  the 
four  corners  of  a  square  and  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
same.  An  arrangement  of  trees  or  other 
objects  in  rows,  so  that  each  stands  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  the  vacant  space 
which  occurs  between  two  members  of 
the  next  row. 

Quin-uec'a-gon.  [Qnindecago'- 
iiimi;  from  quin'que,  "five,"  bUa,  ** ten," 
and  yojvla,  an  "  angle."]  A  plane  figure 
having  fifteen  sides  and  angles. 

Q  u  in-ae-ca|?  o-nal.  [Quindeca- 
uonus.]     Belonging  to  a  quindecagon. 

Quin'I-a,*  orQui-nine'  (Fr.  pronun- 
ciation, ke'nen');  also  called  Quina,* 
or  Qui-ni'na.*  One  of  the  alkaline 
proximate  principles  (the  other  being 
Cincho' nia)  in  which  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  chiefly  reside. 

Qninia,  or  Quinine,  Amorphous. 
See  Quinoidine. 

Quiu'i-a?  Sul'pnas.*  ("Sulphate 
of  Quinia.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name  j| 
for  a  substance  in  the  form  of  silky, 
very  light  crystals,  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  composed 
of  two  equivalents  of  quinia  with  one  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  eight  of  water.     Sul- 
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pbate  of  quinia  appears  to  possess  essen- 
tially the  same  medical  properties  as  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  without  being  so  apt  to 
nauseate  or  oppress  the  stomach.  In 
large  doses  it  sometimes  produces  serious 
or  dangerous  cerebral  disturbance,  and 
has  occasionally  proved  fatal. 

Quinia'  Va-le-ri-a'nas.*  (''Vale- 
rianate of  Quinine.")  The  Pharmaco- 
poeia! name  ( U.S.  Ph  )  for  a  salt  which 
crystallises  in  rhomboidal  tables,  and 
has  a  peculiar  repulsive  odor  and  bitter 
taste.  It  seems  to  combine  the  properties 
of  quinia  with  those  of  valerian. 

Quinine.     See  Quinia. 

Quin'ic.  [Quin'icus.]  Applied  to 
salts  that  have  quinine  for  their  base. 

Quiii it*  Acicl.     See  Kane  Acid. 

Quinicia,  kwe-nish'e-a.    Se^  Quinoi- 

DINE. 

Quin'i-daaie.        [Quinid'ia.]       An 

alkaloid  found  in  the  Cinchonas. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of.  See  Quinine 
Sulphas. 

Quin  I-aiism.  [Quininis'mus ; 

from  quinine' .]  That  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  caused  by  large  doses, 
or  by  the  continued  use,  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine. 

Quin-oi'dine.  [Qninoi'clia,  or 
Qninoidin'ia;  from  qui' no,  "  quinine," 
and  av>;,  a  "form."]  A  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
rem  lining  after  all  the  crystals  which 
can  be  procured  are  separated,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Also 
called  amorphous  quinine,  and  qnimcia. 

Qnin-quaii '^u-lar.  [Qninqiian- 
gnla'ris,  or  Quinquang'ula'tus; 
from  qnin'qne,  "  five,"  and  nn'gnluH,  an 
" angle/']     Having  five  ang'es. 

Quin-qiie-iien'tate.  [Quinque- 
denta  tus :  from  qnin'qne,  "five,"  and 
dens,  a  "  tjoth."]  Having  five  teeth  or 
serratures. 

Quiii-que-di^'i-tate.  [Quinque- 
di^itatus:  from  quia' que,  "  five,"  and 
digitus,  a  "  finger."]  Applied  to  a  leaf 
the  pe'iole  of  which  terminates  in  five 
folioles. 

Quin'qne-Sd.  [Quinquef 'adus ; 
from  qnin' que,  "  five."  and  fin' do,  to 
"cleave."]     Cleft  info  five  segments. 

Quso-que-flo'rus.-  [From  quin' - 
que,  "  five,"'  andyZo*,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing five  flowers. 

Quiii-qne-fo'li-ate.  [Quinquefo- 
lia'tus:  from  quin'qw,  "five,"'  andy'o'- 
lium,  a  "leaf."]      Having  five  leaves. 

Quin«que-fo'lI-»-late.  [Quinqne- 
foliola'tus ;  from  qnin'qne,  "five,"  and 
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foli'olmm,  a  "foliole."]  Having  five 
leaflets. 

Quin-qnef'o-rns.::"  [From  qnin'- 
qne, "five,"  and  fo'ro,  to  "pierce."] 
Having  five  holes:  quinqucf 'orous. 

Quin'  q  u  e-ju-g"us.:i:  [From  quin'- 
que,  "  five,"  and  ju'ijum,  a  "yoke."] 
Applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  the  petiole  of 
which  bears  five  pairs  of  folioles  :  quin'- 
que  jugate. 

Qnin'que-lo-bate.  [Quinqnelo- 
ba'tns:  from  quin' que,  "five,"  and  W- 
hus,  a  "lobe."]     Having  five  lobes. 

Quin-que-loe'u-lar.  [Quinque- 
locula'ris;  from  quin' que,  ''five,"  and 
loc'ulus,  a  u  cell."]      Having  five  cells. 

Qoin-que-ner'vis,^  or  Quin-qne- 
ner'vi-us.*  [From  quin'que,  "  five," 
and  ner'vus,  a  "  nerve."]  Applied  to  a 
leaf  having  five  longitudinal  nervures. 

Qnan-qiie-par'tite.  [Quinqne- 

parti'tus;  from  quin' que,  "five,"  and 
parti' tus,  "  divided."]  Deeply  parted  with 
five  segments.  Applied  to  a  calyx, 
etc. 

Qnin-que-pll'cate.  [Quinque- 
plica'tus;  from  quin'qxte,  "five,"  and 
plica' tus,  "plaited."]  Having  five  plaits. 
Applied  to  parts  of  certain  plants. 

Qain-que-val'vLs.-  [From  qnin'- 
qne, "five,"  and  val'va.  a  "valve."] 
Opening  in  five  valves:  quinquevalvate. 

Quin-qui  na. :-  Another  name  for 
Cinchona,  which  see. 

Quin'sy,  formerly  Squinan'cy.  [A 
corruption  of  Ct/nan'che,  "  sore-throat."] 
A  popular  term  for  Cynanehe  tonsillaris,  or 
Tonsillitis  phlegmn nodes.    See  Cyn  ANCHE. 

Quanta  Essentia  (es-sen'she-a).  See 
Quintessence. 

Quin  tan.  [Qninta'nus ;     from 

quin' tus,  the  "fifth."]  A  form  of  inter- 
mittent, which  recurs  every  fifth  day, 
leaving  an  interval  of  three  days  be- 
tween the  paroxysms. 

Quint-es'senee.  [Quin'ta  Essen '- 
tia.]  A  term  denoting  in  alchemical 
language  the  fifth,  and  last,  or  highest, 
essence  of  any  natural  body.  It  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  any  extract  which 
contains  all  the  virtues  of  a  substance  in 
a  small  bulk  or  compass.  Sometimes  it 
is  u-cd  to  designate  the  most  volatile 
part  of  a  substance,  as  being  considered 
the  most  valuable. 

Quin'tane.  [Qssinti'na;  from  the 
same.]  The  fifth  and  innermost  coat 
of  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

Quin'tu-ple.  [Quin'tuplex:  from 
quin' que,  "five,"  and  pli  zo,  to  "fold."j 
Five-fold. 
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Quin 'tn-ple-nerved,  or   Quin'tu-  I  tid'ie,  " daily. "]     (Fr.  Quotidien,  koHe'- 


pll-uerve<i.  [From  quin'tuplex,  "  five- 
fold," and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  Having 
two  strong  primary  nerves  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib,  as  some  leaves. 

Quor*  =  Quo'  rum*     "  Of  which." 
Quo-ticl'i-an,  or   Quotidian  Fe'- 
ver.  [Fe'brisQuotidiaiia;  from^tio- 


de-aNG'.)  Applied  to  a«kind  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  in  which  the  paroxysm  returns 
every  twenty-four  hours.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Febres,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Q.  V.  =  Quan'tum  vis*    "  As  much  as 
you  will." 


R. 


TL.  =  fier'ipe*     "Take." 

Ra'foi-es.*  [From  ra'bio,  to  "be 
mad,"  to  "  rage."]  A  disease  caused  In* 
the  saliva  of  dogs  and  some  other  ani- 
mals being  absorbed  into  the  system 
through  a  wound,  bite,  or  scratch.  In 
this  disorder  the  very  sight  o1f  water,  or 
any  liquid,  usually  causes  a  spasm  of 
the  pharynx,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  and  an  indescribable  horror, 
whence  the  name  hydrophobia  (or,  "  dread 
of  water"),  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Ra'bies  €a-iii'na.*  ("  Canine  Mad- 
ness.") The  most  common  form  of  the 
disease  termed  hydrophobia ;  also  called 
lyssa.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Ra'bies  Fe-li'na.*  ("Feline  Mad- 
ness.") A  variety  of  hydrophobia  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  cat.  The 
spastic  symptoms  are  said  to  be  less 
acute  than  those  of  canine  rabies,  and 
frequently  intermitting. 

Race.  [From  the  Italian  raz'za, 
which  is  probably  from  the  Latin  ra'dix, 
a  "  root."]  Races  of  men  are  permanent 
varieties  of  the  human  species,  charac- 
terized by  certain  prominent  distinctive 
traits.  Blumenbach  distinguished  the 
following  races  : — 

1.  The  Caucasian  Race. — Skin  white, 
passing  into  flesh-color,  occasionally 
brownish ;  hair  wavy,  of  a  light  or  dark 
tint;  face  oval,  facial  angle  large,  viz. 
from  80°  to  85°  :  comprising  the  Euro- 
peans (excepting  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns),  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Obi,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  most  of  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Africa. 

2.  Mongolian  Race. — Skin  yellow; 
hair  black,  straight,  scanty  ;  face  broad, 
flat;  glabella  flat  and  broad:  compris- 
ing the  Tartars  and  Chinese ;  also  the 
Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the  Esquimaux 
and  Greenlanders. 

3.  American  Race. — Skin  brownish 
copper-colored;  hair  black,  straight,  and 


scanty.  It  comprises  all  the  aborigines 
of  America,  except  those  included  in  the 
preceding  variety. 

4.  Ethiopian  Race. — Skin  black,  or 
brownish  black ;  hair  black,  coarse, 
short,  woolly  or  frizzl}' ;    skull  narrow, 


long;  facial  angle  from  70° 


to  7ol 


eluding  all  the  Africans  (excepting  those 
of  the  Caucasian  variety),  also  the  ne- 
groes of  New  Holland,  and  those  of 
Papua,  etc. 

5.  Malay  Race. — Skin  black;  hair 
black,  soft,  curling,  and  abundant ;  cra- 
nium moderately  narrow :  comprising 
the  brown  islanders  of  the  South  Sea, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  the 
Moluccas,  the  Philippine  and  Marianne 
Isles,  and  the  true  Malays  of  Malacca. 

Ra-ceme'.  [Race'mus.]  Origi- 
nally, a  "cluster  of  grapes."  In  Botany, 
a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flow- 
ers, ench  on  its  own  pedicel,  are  arranged 
along  a  common  peduncle  or  axis,  as  the 
currant,  hyacinth,  and  choke-cherry. 

Rac-e-mif  'er-ous.      [Raceuiif'er- 


iis,  a  "  cluster  of  grapes,' 
to   "bear."] 


us;  from  ra 

or  a  "raceme,"  and  fe 

Bearing  racemes. 

Ra-ceni-i-flo'rus.*:;:"  [From  race'- 
mus, a  "  raceme,"  and  fios,  a  "flower."] 
Having  clusters  of  flowers:  racemiflo'- 
rous. 

Rac-e-mose',  or  Ra-ce'nious. 
[Raeemo'sus ;  from  race'mus,  a  "ra- 
ceme."]    Bearing  or  resembling  racemes. 

Rachiagra,  UacSDiaSg-ia,  Raclii- 
algitis.  See  Rhaciiiagra,  R,hachi- 
algia,  Rhachialgitis,  etc. 

Rachis.     See  Rhachis. 

Ra-e2ii'tis.  Idi*.*  [From  f'a\ig,  the 
"spine."]  (Fr.  Rachitisme,  ra'she'tezm', 
or  Xouure,  noo'uR'.)  Properly,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spine,  but  usually  applied  to 
the  disease  commonly  known  as  the 
Rickets,  which  see. 

Rack.     Sec  Arrack. 

Rad.  =  Ra'dix*     "  Root." 

Radesyge    (Danish),    ra'deh-su  geh. 
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[From  Ra  de  (the  same  as  the  German 
ltdu'de),  a  "scaU"  and  tyg,  '•sick,"  "dis- 
eased."] Also  termed  Xor-\ve'£i-aii 
L.ep'ro-sy,  an^  Scaii-di-iuYvI-aii 
Sypli  i-lto.  A  virulent  and  infectious 
disease,  particularly  affecting  the  skin, 
bones,  and  throat. 

Eta-  dl-al.  [Radia'lis;  from  ra'dius, 
a  "ray. "J  Belonging  to  the  radius.  In 
Botany,  belonging  to  the  border  or  ray 
of  a  head  of  flowers. 

Ra'di-ant,  or  Ra'di-ate.  [Ra'di- 
Aiis,  anVAv;  from  radio,  radia'tum,  to 
u  shine,"  to  "emit  rays,"  or  to  "  radiate."] 
Having  or  emitting  rays;  spreading  from, 
or  arranged  around,  a  centre.  Applied 
to  the  corona  of  the  Composite. 

Ra-di-a'ta.*  [From  ra'dio,  radia'- 
tum, to  "  radiate."]  A  grand  division  or 
sub-kingdom  of  animals,  chiefly  marine; 
constituting  the  fourth  primary  division 
of  animals  in  the  system  of  Cuvier.  They 
are  so  called  because  they  have  their  parts 
arranged  around  an  axis,  and  on  one  or 
several  radii. 

Ra'di-at-ed.  [Radia'tus ;  from 
the  same.]     Having  rays.     See  Radiant. 

Ra'di-ate- Veined,  or  Ra  dl-at-ed- 
Veiiied.  A  term  applied  to  reticulated 
leaves  in  which  three  or  more  veins 
of  nearly  equal  size  diverge  from  the 
base:  palmately-veined. 

Ra-dI-at-I-flo'rus.:;:"  [From  ra'dius, 
a  "ray,"  andyZo*,  a  "flower."]  Having 
radiated  flowers. 

Ra-di-a'tiou.  [Radia'tio,  o'nia; 
from  radius,  a  "ray."]  The  emission 
of  rays  of  light  or  heat  from  a  luminous 
or  heated  body. 

Radl-cal.  [Radicalis;  from  ra'- 
dU,  radi'cis,  a  "  root."]  Springing  from 
a  root;  relating  to  the  root;  original: 
total ;  thorough.  Radical  leaves  are 
those  which  apparently  spring  from  the 
root.  As  a  noun,  radical  is  used  in 
Chemistry  as  svn  mymous  with  a  base; 
thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  the 
radicals  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

lluM-cant.  [Rad'ieans.  an'tis; 
from  rad'icor,  radica'tus,  to  "take  root."] 
Rooting.  Applied  to  a  stalk  bending 
and  taking  root  where  it  touches  the 
earth,  or  striking  root  by  fibres  which 
do  not  imbibe  nourishment;  as  the 
ivy. 

Rad-i-ca'tion.  [Radica'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  taking  root ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  roots. 

Rad  i-cel,  A  diminutive  root,  op  a 
rootlet. 
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Ra-di'ees,*  the  plural  of  Radix, 
which  see. 

Rad-i-ei-flo  ions.  [Radieiflo'rus: 
from  ra'dix,  a  "  root,"  and  flo*t  a  "flow- 
er."] Having  flowers  which  grow,  or 
appeu  to  grow,  from  the  root. 

Ra-die  l-form.  [  Radicifor 'mis  ; 
from  ra'dix,  a  "root."]  Resembling  a 
root. 

Rad  I-ele.  [Radic'ula:  diminutive 
of  ra'dix,  a  "root."]  A  little  root:  a 
rad'icule.  The  part  of  the  embryo  (of  a 
plant)  which  becomes  the  root.  Also 
applied  to  a  fibre  of  the  tap-root. 

Rad-i-cu-li-for'iiiis.:-  [From  ra- 
dic'ula,  a  "radicle."]  Having  the  form 
of  radicles. 

Ra-die-n-lo'sus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  radicles. 

Ra'di-i,**  the  plural  of  Radius,  which 
see. 

Ra-di'o-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  ra'- 
dius, a  "  ray/']     A  probe ;  also,  a  sound. 

Ra'di-ous.  [Radio'sus:  from  ra'- 
dio, radia'tum,  to  "  send  out  rays,"  to 
"radiate."]  Emitting  luminous  rays; 
radiant. 

Rad 'toll.  Horse.  The  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Ra  dl-us.  [From  pSSZo;,  a  "rod," 
"streak,"  or  "staff."]  Literally,  the 
"  spoke  of  a  wheel :"  hence,  a  ray  of  light. 
In  Geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm.  In  Botany,  the  ray  of  a 
flower.     See  Ray. 

Ra'dius  Vector.*  In  Astronomy, 
an  imaginary  straight  line,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  point  of 
an  orbit  in  which  the  body  (planet,  comet, 
or  satellite)  may  be;  for  example,  the 
line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun  with 
the  centre  of  a  planet. 

Ra'dix,*  gen.  Ra-di'cis.  [From pa&f, 
a  "  branch."]  The  root,  or  the  descend- 
ing axis,  of  a  plant,  or  that  portion  which 
grows  downwards,  ordinarily  fixing  the 
plant  to  the  soil,  and  absorbing  nourish- 
ment from  it.  It  is  the  principal  organ 
of  nutrition.  It  produces  no  other  or- 
gans or  parts  but  naked  branches,  which 
are  mere  repetitions  of  the  original  de- 
scending axis.  Unlike  the  stem,  the 
root  elongates  continuously  from  its 
extremity  alone.  See  Tap-Root,  and 
Stem. 

Radzy*re.     Pee  Radesyp,e. 

Rafflesiaeea?,*  raf-fle-se-a'she-e. 
[From  Raffle' sia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural    order    of    exogenous,    steniless, 
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anomalous  plants  (parasites),  found  in 
the  East  Indies  on  the  stems  of  Cissi. 
The  flower  constitutes  the  whole  plant. 

Rage,  razh.  The  French  term  for 
Rabies,  which  see. 

Rain-Gauge.     See  Pluviometer. 

Rai  sin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Vitis 
vini/era;  also  called  Ucapassa  or  passula. 

Rak.     See  Arrack. 

Rale,  ral.  (Fr.  Baler,  to  "rattle 
in  the  throat.")  A  rattle.  Applied  to 
various  kinds  of  sound  attending  the 
circulation  of  air  in  the  bronchia  and 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  different  from  the 
murmur  produced  in  health.  Also  termed 
Mhonchng. 

Rale  Crepitant,  ral  cRa'pe'toN*'. 
("  Crepitating  Rattle.")  A  pathogno- 
monic sign,  common  in  severe  pneumo- 
nia. It  has  been  compared  to  the  noise 
of  butter  boiling,  or  to  that  produced  by 
particles  of  salt  thrown  on  live  coals. 

Rale  Mnqneu§e,  ral  miTkuz'. 
("  Mucous  Rattle.")  A  sound  similar 
to  that  produced  by  blowing  through  a 
pipe  into  soapy  water ;  when  very  strong, 
it  is  termed' quvqliny. 

Rale  Sibilant,  ral  sevbeToN«'.  ("  Sib- 
ilant or  Hissing  Rattle.")  A  sound 
caused  by  the  presence  of  only  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia.  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  sound  produced  by  suddenly  sepa- 
rating two  oiled  surfaces. 

Rale  Sonore,  ral  so'noR'.  ("  Sono- 
rous Rattle.")  A  sound  like  that  of  the 
cooing  of  a  dove,  or  sometimes  the  snor- 
ing of  a  sleeping  man. 

Ra'me-al.  [Ramea'lis;  from  ra'- 
mus, a  "branch."]  Relating  to  branches, 
or  growing  on  branches. 

Ranient.     See  R amentum. 

Ra-men'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ramen- 
tum,  which  see. 

Ram-en-ta'ceous.  [Ramenta'- 

ceus;  from  ramen'tum,  a  "shaving,"  or 
a  "rament."]  Covered  with  small,  dry, 
membranous  scales,  as  the  Erica  ramen- 
tacea. 

Ra-men'tum.:  plural  Ra-men'ta. 
[From  ra'do,  to  "  shave,"  to  "  scrape."] 
Any  thing  which  is  reduced,  or  rubbed 
down,  by  a  file  :  filings  :  raspings.  Ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  pubescence,  consist- 
ing of  thin  chaffy  scales. 

Ra'me-us.*  The  same  as  Rameal, 
which  see. 

Ram-i-eor'nis.*  [From  ra'mus,  a 
"branch,"  and  cor'nu,  a  "horn."]  Hav- 
ing branched  antennae.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain insects. 


Ra-mif  er-ous.  [Ramif 'eras  ; 

from  ra'mus,  a  "  branch,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"  bear."]     Bearing  branches. 

Ram-i-fi-ca'tion.     [Ramifica'tio, 

o'ttiff/  from  ra'mus,  a  "branch,"  and 
fa'cio,  to  "  make."]  The  division,  of  a 
stem  into  brandies;  the  act  or  mode  of 
branching;  the  arrangement  of  branches 
in  trees. 

Kam  i-fiCil.  [Ramifica'tas:  from 
the  same.]  Having  branches;  divided 
into  branches ;  branched. 

Ram-I-flo'rous.  [Ramiflo'rus ; 
from  ra'mus,  a  "branch,"  and  flos,  a 
"flower."]  Having  flowers  growing  up- 
on the  branches. 

Ram'I-form.  [Raiiiift>r'inis:  from 
ra'mus,  a  "  branch."]  Resembling  a 
branch. 

Ramollissement,  ra'mo'less'nioN0'. 
The  French  term  for  Softening,  which 
see. 

Ra-mose',  or  Ra'mous.  [Ram©'- 
sus ;  from  ra'mus,  a  "  branch/']  Full 
of  branches  :  much  branched. 

Raiii-ii-li-flo'ms.*  [From  ram'u- 
lus,  a  "  little  branch,"  and  Jlos,  a  "  flow- 
er."] Having  flowers  on  the  ramules, 
as  the  Crassula  ramulijiora. 

Ram'u-lose,  or  Ram  'u-lous. 
[Ramulo'sus:  from  ram'ulus,  a  "little 
branch."]     Bearing  many  branchlets. 

Raui'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  ra'mus, 
a  "branch."]  A  little  branch:  a  ra'- 
mule. 

Ra'mus,*  plural  Rami.  The  bough, 
or  branch  of  a  tree  or  other  body. 

Ra-mus'cu-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
ra'mus,  a  "  branch."]  A  little  branch 
or  division  :  a  ramuscule. 

Ran'cid.  [Ran'cidus;  from  ran'- 
ceo,  to  "be  musty,  stale,  and  rank."] 
Applied  to  fat,  oil,  and  any  greasy  body 
which,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
has  acquired  a  strong  odor  and  disagree- 
able taste. 

Ran-cid'I-ty.  [Rancid  itas,  a'fis  ; 
from  ran'cidus,  "musty  and  stale."]  The 
property  of  being  Rancid,  which  see. 

Ra-nine',  or  ran'in.  [Rani'nus; 
from  ra'na,  a  "frog."]  Belonging  to  the 
frog.  Applied  to  a  branch  of  the  lin- 
gual artery. 

Ra-niv'o-rous.  [Raniv'oras;  from 
ra'na,  a  "frog,"  and  ro'ro,  to  "devour."] 
Living  on  frogs.  Applied  to  certain 
birds. 

Ran'u-la.  ■'  [Diminutive  of  ra'na,  a 
"frog:"  so  called  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance.] A  fluctuating  semi-trans- 
parent tumor  under  the  tongue,  resulting 
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from  accumulated  saliva  and  mucus  in 
the  ducts  of  tue  sublingual  gland. 

Ramuifulaoeav*  ra-nun-ku-la'- 
she-e,  or  Ra-miii  cii-li.-  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  her- 
baee  wis,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
the  world.  Acridity,  causticity,  and 
poison  are  the  genera!  characters  of  this 
order,  which  c  >m  prises  Aconite  (Aeon'- 
iium),  Liverwort  {Hepat'ica),  Crowfoot 
[Ranun' cuius),  and  Clem'aHs. 

Ru-iivm-t*u-la'ccoiis.  [Rannncn- 
LVc?ns.J      Resembling  the  ranunculus. 

Ra-iiuii'cu-li$  (Fr.  Renoncules,  reh- 
nfap'kiil'),  the  plural  of  Ji  a  nun' cuius, 
forming  the  Jnssieuan  name  of  an  order 
of  plants.     See  Ranunculace^:. 

Ra-mm  eii-Ias.  Crowfoot.       The 

Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
cormus  and  herb  of  the  Ranunculus  bul- 
bosus.  It  was  formerly,  before  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  the  Spanish  fly,  much 
used  as  a  vesicatory,  but  it  is  very  un- 
certain in  its  operation. 

Ra-pa'^es,*  the  plural  of  Rapax, 
which  see. 

Ra  pax,  arcw.*  [From  ra'pio,  to 
"seize  or  take  by  violence/']  Raven- 
ous ;  rapacious.  Applied  in  the  plural 
{Rapa'ces)  to  an  order  of  birds;  also 
called  Accipitres  and  Raptores.     See  Ac- 

CIPITER. 

Rape.  [From  ra'pa,  the  "turnip."] 
The  Brassica  napus,  or  wild  navew. 

Rape.  [Rap'tus;  from  ra'pio,  rap'- 
tur.i,  to  "take  by  violence,"  to  "ravish."]  j 
Applied  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  the 
defloration  of  a  female  forcibly  and 
against  her  will,  or  of  a  girl  of  tender 
age  who  has,  as  yet,  in  the  legal  sense, 
no  will. 

Rape  Oifl.  An  oil  procured  from 
rap  !-seed,  and  used  in  making  oint- 
ments, etc. 

Ra-ptia'ni-a.-;:"  [From  raph'anus, 
the  "radish."]  A  disease  attended  with 
spasms  of  the  joints;  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  seeds  of  a  species  of 
rapkinns  mixed  with  the  grain  used  for 
food.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spastni,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Rapli'a-iras.*  [Gr.  fjabauig.]  The 
ralish.  A  Linna)an  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Teiradynamia,  natural  order 
Crucfferas. 

Rnpliairas  Rusiicanus.    See  Coch- 

LE  VPI  V   A  TIMOR  AC  J  A. 

Ra'plie,i:'  or  Rita  pile.  :    [From  bifn, 

a    "seam."    or     "suture."]      A    cord    or 
ridge  which  connects  the  hilum  with  the 
chalaza  of  some  plants. 
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Ra'phoCor'po-risCal-lo'si."  ("Su- 
ture of  the  Callous  Body.")  A  linear 
depression  along  the  middle  of  the  cor- 
pus caUosnmt  between  two  slightly  ele- 
vated longitudinal  bands. 

Ra'phe  Per-I-naVi.*  ("Raphe,  or 
Suture,  of  the  Perinseum.")  An  elevated 
line  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
perinseum  to  the  anus. 

Rapli'i-des.*  [From  pa^ig,  a  "nee- 
dle."] The  acicalar  crystals  found  in 
the  texture  of  nearly  all  plants.  They 
commonly  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
often  of  phosphate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Rap'tor,  ©'r/.<?.*  [From  ra'pio,  rap'- 
turn,  to  "seize  or  take  by  violence."] 
Applied  in  the  plural  (Rapto'res)  to  an 
order  of  birds;  also  called  Accipitres 
and  Rapaces.     See  Accipiter. 

Rap-to'res,*  the  plural  of  Raptor, 
which  see. 

Rap'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  A  forci- 
ble seizure.  Hence  the  terms  raptus-ner- 
vorum  (seizure  of  the  nerves),  or  cramp, 
etc. 

Rar-e-fae'tion.  [Rarefac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ra'rus,  "thin,"  "rare,"' and  fa'cio, 
fac'tum,  to  "make."]  The  act  of  rare- 
fying or  expanding;  also,  the  state  of 
being  rarefied  or  expanded. 

Rar-i-cos'tus.^  [From  ra'rus,  "  rare," 
or  "sparse,"  hence,  "few,"  and  cos'ta,  a 
"rib."]     Having  a  small  number  of  ribs. 

Rar-i-flo'riis.*  [From       ra'rus, 

"  sparse,"  or  "few,"  andy?os,  a  "flower."] 
Having  few  flowers. 

Rar-I-spi-no'sus.*  [From  ra'rus, 
"  few,"  and  gpi'na,  a  "  thorn,"  or  "  spine."] 
Having  few  spines. 

Ras.  =  Rasu'rse.%     "  Shavings." 

Rash.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  See 
Exanthema. 

Ra'sor,  o'r/'s-.*  [From  ra'clo,  ra'sum, 
to  "  scrape,"  "  scratch,"  or  "  shave."]  Ap- 
plied in  the  plural  (Rasa' res)  to  an  order 
of  birds  which  scratch  the  ground  for 
their  food,  as  the  common  hen ;  also 
called  Gallinacese. 

Ra-so'res,*  the  plural  of  Rasor, 
which  see. 

Rasp'a-to-ry.  [Raspato'rium ; 
from  ra'do,  ra'sum  ?]  An  instrument  for 
rasping  bone?.     See  Scalprum. 

Ra-sa'ra.*  [From  ra'do,  ra'sum,  to 
"scrape,"  or  "shave."]     A  shaving. 

Rataufay.     See  Rhatany. 

Rate  (Fr.),  rat.     See  Spleen. 

Ratio  (ra'she-o),  •'«/#.*  [From  re'orf 
ra'tns, to  "suppose/"  "judge,"  or  "think/  J 
Originally,  "reason,"  "thought,"  "de- 
sign."    Proportion  ;  rate.     The  propor- 
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tion  which  one  magnitude  bears  to  an- 
other of  the  same  kind. 

Rational,  rash'un-al.  [Rationa'- 
lis;  from  ra'tio,  "reason/"  "method."] 
Conformable  to  reason,  or  to  a  well-rea- 
soned plan.  Often  applied  to  a  sound 
course  of  practice,  as  opposed  to  empiri- 
cism. 

Rat's  Bane.  Arsenious  acid.  Also 
applied  to  the  seed  of  the  Strychnos  mix 
vomica. 

Rat'tle.  (Fr.  Bale,  ral.)  A  vulgar 
term  for  the  rattling  sound  in  the  throat 
of  dying  persons,  arising  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus,  or  purulent  mat- 
ter, in  the  bronchia,  etc. 

Rat'tle-snake  Root.  The  Polygala 
senega.     See  Senega. 

Rau,  or  Raw,  I»roc'ess  of.  The 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus. 

Rau-ee'do,  ed'tVii#.*  [From  rau' ens, 
"hoarse."]  Hoarseness,  caused  by  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Ray.  [Ra'dins.]  A  term  for  the 
marginal  flowers  of  a  head  (or  compound 
flower)  when  they  are  different  from  the 
rest,  as  in  the  sunflower;  also,  one  of 
the  pedicels  of  an  umbel.  In  Optics,  a 
beam  of  light  propagated  in  a  straight 
line  from  some  luminous  point.  Rays 
are  distinguished  into — 

1.  Calorif'ic  rays,  which  produce 
heat;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric  being 
found  in  the  red  ray  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum. 

2.  Lu'mixous  rays,  which  impart  light ; 
the  highest  degree  of  illumination  being 
afforded  by  the  brightest  yellow  or  the 
palest  green  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Chem'ical  rays,  which  cause  neither 
heat  nor  light,  but  produce  chemical 
changes.  The  greatest  chemical  action 
is  in  the  violet  ray. 

The  term  ray  is  also  applied  to  the 
bony  or  cartilaginous  formations,  more 
or  less  numerous,  which  support  the 
membranous  fins  of  fishes.    See  Radius. 

Rays,  Medullary.  See  Medullary 
Rays. 

Re.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
"again,"  "back,"  or  "against;"  hence 
often  implying  resistance.  Before  a 
vowel,  a  d  is  added,  as  redintegration  for 
re-integration. 

Re-ac'tion.  [Reac'tao,  o'nis;  from 
re,  "a^nin,"  or  "back,"  and  a/go,  actum, 
to  "act."]  Literally,  "acting  back  or 
Against;"  also,  "acting again."  In  Me- 
chanics, the  reciprocality  of  force  exerted 
by  two  bodies  which  act  mutually  on  or 
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against  each  other.  In  Physiology,  the 
"acting  again"  of  the  vital  powers  aftei 
they  have  been  greatly  depressed.  Also 
applied  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
system  by  irritants  or  stimuli,  in  which 
the  vital  forces  seem  to  resist  the  irritating- 
substance.  The  state  or  process  of  ap- 
plying a  reagent,  or  test,  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  certain  other  bodies. 

Re-a'gent.  [Rea'g-ens,en'/i*;  from 
the  same.]  A  substance  employed  in 
chemical  analysis  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  component  parts 
of  bodies  by  reacting  on  tLeir  elements: 
a  test. 

Re-al'gar.  The  protosulphuret  of 
arsenic;  also  called  Arsenicum,  rubrnm, 
or  "Red  Arsenic."  Realgar  occurs  native; 
it  may  also  be  formed  artificially,  by  heat- 
ing arsenious  acid  with  sulphur. 

Reaumur's  Scale.  See  Thermo- 
meter. 

Reaumuriacese,*  ro-mu-re-a'she-e, 
or  ra-o-mu-re-a'she-e.  [From  Beanmu'- 
ria,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natural 
order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  saline 
plains  of  Northern  Asia. 

Re-ceiv'er.  A  vessel  fitted  to  a  re- 
tort, alembic,  or  the  like,  tor  receiving 
the  product  of  distillation. 

Re-cep'ta-cle.  [Receptae'ulum; 
from  recip'io,  recep'tum,  to  "receive."] 
Originally,  a  place  to  receive  or  keep 
things  in.  Applied  to  the  apex  of  the 
flower-stalk,  on  which  all  the  organs  of 
a  flower  are  situated;  t!ue  axis  of  the 
flower. 

Re-cep-tac'u-lnm  Chy'li.*  ("Re- 
ceptacle of  the  Chyle.")  (Fr.  Reservoir 
du  Chyle,  raV.eR'vwaR'  dii  shel.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  somewhat  expanded  lower 
portion  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Rec'I-pe.*  [Imperative  mood  of  re- 
cip'io, to  "  take."]  Constantly  used  in  the 
abbreviated  form,  J&,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  medical  prescription. 

Ree-li-na'tion.  [Reclina'tio,o'»/s; 
from  reel  if  no,  recUna'tnm,  to  "bend 
back."]  One  of  the  operations  for  cata- 
ract, in  which  the  lens  is  thrown  back- 
wards into  the  middle  and  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

Re-dined',  or  Rec'li-nate.  [Re- 
elina'tus;  from  the  same.]  Bending 
downwards. 

Rec're-ment  [from  re,  "again,"  and 
cer'nere,  ere' turn,  to  "sift,"  or  "secrete"], 
or  Reerementitial  (rek-re-men-tish'- 
al)  Mn'mor.  Literally,  "a  returned 
secretion," — that  is,  a  secretion,  like  tho 
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saliva,  which,  after  having  been  sepa- 
rate! fr«»m  the  nlood,  is  again  given  back 
to  it. 

Rec-ru-des  cence.  [Recrudes'- 
cens:  from  recrudes'co,  to  "grow  raw 
and  sore  again."]  A  growing  worse 
again  :  an  increase  of  a  disease  after  a 
temp  o  r  a  r  y  a  b  a  t  c  m  e  n  t . 

Kect.  =  Rectified tu*.*     "  Rectified.*' 

Ree-tar£I-a.  ;  [From  rectum,  and 
aXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  of  the  rectum.  The 
same  as  Proctalgia. 

Rec-tan 'grle.  [Rectan'g-ulus;  from 
rec'tus,  u  right."  and  an'</u/us,  an  "an- 
gle."] A  right-angled  parallelogram. 
When  the  adjacent  sides  are  equal,  it 
become.-  a  square. 

Rec-tau  gu-lar.  [Rectang-ula'ris.] 
Having  right  angles. 

Rec-tem'bry-us.*  [From  rec'tus, 
"straight."  and  em'bryon,  an  "embryo."] 
Applied  to  a  section  of  the  Leguminoam, 
containing  those  having  the  radicle  of 
the  embryo  straight. 

Rec-tl-fi-ca'tioii.  [Rectifica'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  recti/'ico,  recti  fie  a' turn,  to 
u  make  right."]  A  second  or  repeated 
distillation,  in  which  substances  are 
more  perfectly  purified. 

Recti- tied.  [Reetifica'tus :  from 
the  same.]    Made  more  pure,  or  stronger. 

Rectified  Spirit.   See  Spiritus  Rec- 

TIFICATl  S. 

Rec-ti-lin'e-ar.  [Reetilin'eus:  from 
rec'tus.  "straight,"  and  li'nea,  a  "line."] 
Relating  to,  or  bounded  by,  straight 
lines. 

Rec'tl-iierved.  [Reetiner'vis; 

from  rec'tus,  "straight,"  and  ner'cus,  a 
"nerve."]  Having  straight  nerves  or 
veins:  parallel-veined.   Applied  to  leave.-. 

Rec-tl-ros'tris.  •  [From  rec'tus, 
"straight,"  and  ros'trum,  a  "beak."] 
Having  a  straight  beak.  Applied  to 
shells,  birds,  etc.:  rectirostrate. 

Rec-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  rec'tum.]  In- 
flammation of  the  rectum.  See  Procti- 
tis. 

Ree-tri'ces,*  the  plural  of  Rectrix, 
which  see. 

Rec'trix,  Url'eis*  plural  Rec-tri- 
ces.  [From  re' go,  rec'tum,  to  " guide."] 
The  plumes  of  the  tail  of  birds,  which, 
like  a  rudder,  direct  their  flight. 

Rectum.*  [From  rec'tus,  "  straight."] 
The  last,  nearly  straight,  portion  of  the 
large  inte-tine,  terminating  at  the  anus. 

Rec'tus.-  [From  re' go,  rec'tum,  to 
'•rue.' J  Right;  straight.  Applied  to 
muscles,  etc. 

Rec'tus  Ab-dom  I-uis.;:  ("Straight 
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I  [Muscle]  of  the  Abdomen.")  A  muscle 
arising    from    the    panes,    and    inserted 

|  into  the  three  inferior  true  ribs  and  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down  tha 
ribs  in  respiration. 

Rec'tus  Cap  I-tis,*  plural  Recti 
Tap'i-tLs.  ("Straight  [Muscles]  of  the 
Head.")  The  name  of  five  muscle* 
arising  from  the  upper  cervical  vertebra1, 
and  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone. 
These  are  the  Rec'tus  cap/ it  is  auti'cu* 
ma'jor,  Rec'tus  cap'itis  mtti'cus  mi'u<>,\ 
Rec'tus  cap'itis  latera' lis,  Rec'tus  cap'i- 
tis posd'eus  ma'jor,  and  Rec'tus  capj'itia 

prjsti'eiis  mi' nor. 

Rec'tus  Ex-ter'nusOc'u-li.*("  Ex- 
ternal Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
eye.  It  is  also  named  abductor  oculi, 
from  its  turning  the  eye  outwards. 

Rec'tus  Fem'o-ris.*  (-'Straight 
[Muscle]  of  the  Thigh.")  A  muscle 
arising  by  two  heads  from  the  ilium  and 
acetabulum,  and  inserted  into  the  pa- 
tella. It  is  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris 
;  ("Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Leg").  It 
|  extends  the  leg. 

Rec'tus  In-fe  ri-or  Oc'u-li.*  ("  In- 
;  ferior  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  optic  foramen,  and  inserted  opposite 
I  to  the  rectus  superior.  It  is  also  named 
deprimens  oculi,  from  its  drawing  the 
eye  downwards. 

Rec'tus  In-ter'nus  Oc'u-li.*  ("In- 
j  ternal  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named 
adducens,  from  its  drawing  the  eye 
towards  the  nose. 

Rec'tus Su-pe'ri-or  Oc'u-li.*  ("  Su- 
perior Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  optic  foramen,  and  inserted  into  the 
superior  and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotica. 
It  is  also  named  attolleus  or  levator 
oculi,  from  its  office  of  raising  the  eye, 
and  the  snperbus  ("proud"),  from  the  ex- 
pression which  it  imparts. 

Re-current.  [Recur'rens,  en'tis; 
from  recur'ro.  to  "run  back."]  Running 
back.  Applied  to  a  nerve,  and  to  branches 
of  arteries,  nerves,  etc. ;  also,  returning 
at  intervals. 

Re-cur-va'tion.  [Recurva'tio, 

o'uis;  from  recur' vo,  recurva'twm,  to 
"bend  back."]  A  bending  backwards. 
Applied  to  the  vertebral  column. 

Re-curved',  or  Re-cur'vate.     [Rev 
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currn'tus.  Recur'vus;  from  the 
same.]  Bent  or  curved  backwards.  Ap- 
plied  to  plants. 

Re-cur-vi-fo'15-us.*  [From  reeur'vo, 
to  "bend  back/'  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  leaves  recurved  or  reflected  at 
their  extremity. 

Red  Fire.  A  pyrotecknical  com- 
pound of  nitrate  of  strontia,  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  burn- 
ing with  a  red  flame. 

Red  Gum.  A  popular  name  for 
Strophulus  intertine'tus. 

Red  Lead.  Minium,  or  red  oxide  of 
lead. 

Red  Pre-cip'I-tate.  The  Hydrar- 
gyri  Oxydcm  Rubrum,  which  see. 

Red  Root.  One  of  the  popular  names 
for  the  Ceano'thus  America' nus,  other- 
wise called  New  Jer'sey  Tea.  A  small 
indigenous  shrub,  of  the  Linnasan  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Rhamncieete, 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  small  white  flowers  in  clusters  or 
dense  panicles,  and  ovate,  acuminate, 
and  serrate  leaves.  The  root  is  astrin- 
gent, and  imparts  a  red  color  to  water. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  were  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea,  on  which  account  it  has 
recently  attracted  considerable  attention. 
An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
seeds  has  been  recommended  in  aphthous 
affections  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  sore 
throat  attending  scarlet  fever. 

Red  San'dal,  Red  Saunders.  The 
wood  of  Pteroear'pUB  santali'nus. 

Red.  in  pnl v.  ==s  Redac'tus  in  pul'- 
verem*     "Reduced  to  powder." 

Redig*.  in  pulv.  =  Rediga'tur  in 
pidcereni.%  "Let  it  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der." 

Re-din'te-grate.  [Redintegra'tus ; 
from  re,  " again,"  and  in'teger,  "entire," 
"sound."]  Restored  to  soundness  or 
completeness;  renovated. 

Re-din-te-gra'tioii.  [Redinte- 

gra'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  re- 
storation to  soundness;  a  reproduction 
of  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  been 
destroyed. 

Re-due' t ion.  [Reduc'tio,  o'nis; 
from  redu'co,  reduc' turn ,  to  "bring  back." 
to  "reduce."]  The  process  by  which 
metals,  changed  or  disguised  by  a  union 
with  other  substances,  are  restored  to 
their  metallic  state.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  restoration  of  metallic  oxides. 
In  Surgery,  the  returning  of  a  dislocated 
bone  into  its  natural  situation. 

Re-duc'tor,o'r<V*  [From  the  same.] 


A  bringer  or  leader  back.     Applied  to  a 
muscle  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Re-du-pli-ca'tion.  [Reduplica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  re,  "again,"  and  du'~ 
plico,  duplica'ium,  to  "double."]  The 
act  of  doubling.  Applied  to  the  parox- 
ysms of  ague  of  a  double  type. 

Re-f l'ning'.  The  act  of  purifying 
any  thing;  particularly  the  assaying  cr 
purifying  gold  and  silver  by  separating 
them  from  other  bodies  which  are  com- 
bined with  them. 

Re-flect'.  [From  re,  "again,"  or 
"back,"  and  flee' to,  flee' turn  or  flex'nm, 
to  "bend,"  or  "turn."]  To  turn  back. 
(See  Reflection.)  To  double  back  on 
itself,  as  a  membrane. 

Re-flec'tion,  or  Be-flex'icn.  [Re- 
flec'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The 
act  of  turning  back  or  reflecting.  In 
Mechanics,  the  rebound  of  a  body  from 
the  surface  of  another  body  against  which 
it  impinges.  In  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  analogous  motions 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound.  In  Obstetrics, 
it  is  applied  to  a  bending  back  of  the 
uterus.  (See  Retroversio  Uteri.)  In 
Anatomy,  to  a  duplicature  of  a  mem- 
brane, etc. 

Reflee'tion,  Angle  of.  The  angle 
made  by  the  line  of  direction  of  the  re- 
flected body  or  ray  with  a  line  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

Reflex.  [Reflex'us;  see  Reflec- 
tion.] Applied  to  certain  actions  and 
functions  of  living  beings.  See  next 
article. 

Re'flex  Ac'tion.  A  term  applied 
to  those  involuntary  movements  caused 
by  some  impression  or  irritation  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  marrow  by  the  affer- 
ent spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  excitement  or  impulse  is  sent 
back  by  the  reflex  spinal  nerves,  pro- 
ducing the  movements  in  question.  Thus, 
an  irritation  of  the  lining  membrare  of 
the  nostril  causes  the  convulsive  invol- 
untary movement  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration, termed  sneezing. 

Re'flex  Function.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain functions  of  living  beings,  per- 
formed through  the  medium  of  the  reflex 
nerves. 

Re'flex  Spinal  Xerves.  Those  of 
the  spinal  system  of  nerves  which  con- 
vey motor  impulses  from  the  spiral  mar- 
row in  consequence  of  impressions  majcta 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  See  Re- 
flex Action. 

Re-flexed'.  Bent  downwards  or  back- 
wards.    Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 
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Reflexion.     See  Reflection. 
Reflux.        [Reflux 'us:      from      re, 
"back"  and  flu'os  fiux'um,  to  "flow."] 

The  movement  of  the  sea  when  it  retires 
after  the  /ux  or  flow;  the  ebb.  In 
Physiology,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head,  or  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  to  the  heart. 

Re-fract'ed.  In  Botany,  suddenly 
bent  backwards. 

Re-fraction.  [Refrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  re,  "again,"  or  "back,"  and  franf- 
go,  frac'tum,  to  "break."]  The  devia- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  from  its  original 
direction  on  entering  obliquely  a  me- 
dium of  a  different  density.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  refraction  of  light 
form  the  subject  of  that  branch  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  called  Dioptrics. 

Double  Refraction  is  a  property  of 
certain  transparent  minerals,  etc.,  as  Ice- 
land spar,  by  which  they  present  two 
images  of  any  object  seen  through  them. 
A  ray  of  light  passing  through  these 
media  is  separated  into  two  distinct  pen- 
cils which  pursue  separate  courses. 

Re-frac'tlve.  [Refracti'vus:  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  refraction; 
causing  or  producing  refraction. 

Re-frac'to-ry.  [From  re,  "back," 
or  "against,"  implying  resistance,  and 
/ran' go,  frac'tum,  to  "break,"  to  "sub- 
due."] Properly,  "that  will  not  or  can- 
not be  subdued."  Applied  to  a  substance 
which  ft  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  melt. 

Re-fran-gi-Ml'i-ty.  [Ret'rangi- 
bil'itas,  a'tis;  from  the  same.]  The 
tendency  of  luminous  rays  to  be  re- 
fracted or  bent  in  passing  obliquely 
from  one  transparent  medium  into  an- 
other, or  in  traversing  a  medium  the 
density  of  which  is  not  uniform. 

Re-fran'gi-ble.  [Refrangib'ilis ; 
from  the  same.]  Susceptible  of  refrac- 
tion. 

Re-frig'e-rant.  [Refrig'erans ; 
from  re/rig'erOf  re/n'gera'tum,  to  "cool," 
to  "chill."]  Applied  to  medicines  which 
cool  the  body  or  blood. 

Re-frig  e-ra-to-ry.  [Reffrigera- 
to'rium;  from  the  same.]  A  vessel 
filled  with  cold  water,  for  condensing 
vapors  or  cooling  substances. 

Re-gen-e-ra'tion.  [Regenera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  re,  "again,"  or  "anew,"  and 
gen'ero,  genera' turn,  to  "generate."]  Ap- 
plied in  Physiology  to  the  reproduction 
of  a  part  or  substance  lost  by  disease  or 
injury.     See  Redintegration. 

Re'gi-a  Aqua.*     (" Royal  Water.") 
See  Nitro -Muriatic  Acid. 
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Reg'I-men,  m'//uV*  [From  re' go, 
to  "rule,"  or  "regulate."]  A  Latin 
word  signifying  "  government,"  or  "  regu- 
lation:" applied  to  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  A  rational  and  methodical  course 
of  life  in  respect  to  food,  etc. 

Region.  LRe'fitf°»  o'nis.]  A  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  body;  especially 
used  in  reference  to  a  particular  organ 
or  viscus,  as  the  region  of  the  liver, 
heart,  kidney,  etc. 

Reg'u-lar.  [Regula'ris ;  from  reg'- 
ula,  a  "rule."]  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  members  of  each  floral  circle 
(t.e.  the  corolla  or  calyx)  are  alike  in 
shape  and  size. 

Regular  Solids.     See  Solid. 

Reg-u-lar-i-flo'ins.*  [From  regu- 
la'ris, "regular,"  and  Jfos,  a  "flower."] 
Applied  to  the  head  and  the  disk  of  the 
Synantherte,  when  composed  of  flowers 
with  regular  corols. 

Reg'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  rex, 
re'gis,  a  "king."]  A  pure  metal  reduced 
from  its  ore. 

Reg.  umb.  =  Re'gio  umbiU'ci*  "  Re- 
gion of  the  navel." 

Re-gur-gi-ta'tion.  [Regurgita'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  re,  "again,"  or  "back," 
and  gur'ges,  a  "flood,"  a  "flowing."]  A 
flowing  back ;  a  flowing  the  wrong  way. 
Applied,  for  example,  to  the  flowing  back 
of  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the 
auricles  of  the  heart. 

Re-la'tions,  Or-gan'ic.  A  term 
applied  to  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  animal 
economy.  They  may  be  ranked  under 
three  different  heads  : — 

1.  Mechanical  Relations,  or  such  as 
depend  upon  the  position  of  parts,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  one  organ  be 
displaced  (or  greatly  enlarged),  the  free 
and  healthy  operation  of  an  adjacent 
organ  is  interfered  with  :  thus,  in  cases 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  urination  is  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  and  painful. 

2.  Functional  Relations,  or  those  where- 
by the  healthy  condition  of  one  organ 
depends  upon  the  healthy  operation  of 
another:  thus,  if  there  be  derangement 
in  either  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
function,  the  blood  fails  to  communicate 
a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  heart,  and 
the  function  of  the  latter  organ  becomes 
consequently  impaired. 

3.  Sympathetic  Relations,  or  those 
which  depend  upon  the  nervoas  sympa- 
thy subsisting  between  diffeient  ^arts. 
See  Sympathy. 

Relaxantia,*    re-lax-an'sne-a,    Re* 
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lax'ants.  (Fr.  Reldchant,  reh-la?shoxG\) 
[From  relax' o,  relaxa'tum,  to  "loosen/'] 
Applied  to  substances  which  relax  and 
soften  parts  that  are  inflamed. 

Kel-a  x-a  t ion.  [Relaxa' tio,  o'n  is  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  relaxing,  or 
state  of  being  relaxed.  In  Physiology, 
the  reverse  of  contraction  or  tension. 

Re-Ii'qui-a?,  a'rww?.*  [From  relin'- 
quo>  to  "  leave."]  Relics.  Applied  to  or- 
ganic remains,  as  fossil  Zoophytes,  Crus- 
taceans, etc. 

Re-me'rii-um  Ca-thol'i-con.*  A 
panacea.     See  Catholicon. 

Reni'e-dy.  [Reme'dium;  from  re, 
"again,"  and  me'deor,  to  "heal."]  That 
which  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  whether  palliative,  preventive, 
or  curative. 

Rem'i-£es.*  [Plural  of  re'mex,  rem'- 
igis,  a  u  rower,"  or  "  oarsman."]  Applied 
to  strong,  stiff  feathers  in  the  wings  of 
birds,  the  action  of  which  is  compared 
to  that  of  oars. 

Re-mission.  [Remis'sio,  o'nis?, 
from  remit' to,  remis'smn,  to  "remit,"  to 
"relax."]  An  abatement  or  diminution 
of  febrile  symptoms  occurring  between 
the  accessions  of  remittent  fever.  Also 
applied  to  the  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
of  continuous  fever. 

Re-mifl'tent.  [Remit'tens;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  disorders  the 
symptoms  of  which  abate  considerably 
and  then  return  again  and  again  until 
the  disease  is  overcome  or  proves  fatal. 

Remit 'tent  Fever.  [Lat.  Fe'bris 
Remit 'tens:  Fr.  Fierre  Remittente, 
fe-evR'  ra^inet'toxt'.)  The  name  given 
to  any  fever  which  abates,  but  does  not 
wholly  cease,  at  regular  intervals.  See" 
Epanf.tus. 

Rem'o-ra.-  [From     rem' or  or,     to 

"  hinder,'  or  "stop."]  A  stoppage,  or 
stagnation.  Also  applied  to  surgical  in- 
struments used  to  retain  parts  in  their 
place  (in  situ). 

Re-mo-ti-fo'll-ns.*  [From  remo'tvs, 
"distant,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Ap- 
plied to  leaves  distant  from  each  other. 

Ren,-  gen.  Re'nis.  The  kidney;  the 
gland  by  which  the  urine  is  secreted. 

Renal.  [Rena'lis;  frrin  ren,  the 
*  kidney."]      Belonging  to  the  kidney. 

Re'nal  Ap'o-plex-y.  Another  name 
for  fschu'ria  rena'lis. 

Renal  Calculus.  SeeNEPHROLiTHOs. 

Renal  Glands  or  Cap'sules. 
[Glan'dulse  or  Cap'sulse  Rena'les.] 
The  renal  (suprarenal)  glands  or  atra- 
biliary  capsules. 
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Ren'cu-lns.*     [Diminutive     of    ren, 
the  "kidney."]     The  name  of  each  dig 
tinct  lobe  of  the  kidney  in  thi  embryo 
of  the  Mammalia. 

Ren-I-fo'lI-us.*  [From  ren,  re'nis, 
the  "kidney,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  reniform  leaves:  renifo'lious. 

Ren  i-fo rm.  [Renifor  mis:  from 
ren,  re'nis,  the  "kidney."]  Formed  like 
the  kidney.  Applied  to  a  roundish  cor- 
date leaf,  of  which  the  lateral  dimension 
exceeds  the  length  from  the  base  to  the 
apex. 

Ren 'net,  or  Run 'net.  Applied  to  a 
fluid  made  by  infusing  the  rennet-bag,  or 
inner  coat  or  membrane  of  a  calf's  sto- 
mach, in  hot  water;  also  to  the  mem- 
brane itself.  It  has  the  property  of  co- 
agulating milk. 

Renoneule,    reh-noNs'kul'.  The 

French  name  for  Ranunculus.     See  RA- 
NUNCULI. 

Re- panel'.  [Repan'dus.]  Bowed, 
or  waved.  Applied  to  a  leaf  of  which 
the  margin  is  slightly  waved,  or  sinuate. 

Repamlitas.     See  Lordosis. 

Re-pel'lent.  [Repel'lens;  from  re- 
pel'lo,  to  "  beat  or  drive  back."]  Driving 
back.  Applied  to  medicines  which  cause 
diseases  to  recede  from  the  surface. 

Re'pent.  Re  pens :  from  re'po, 
to  "creep."]  Creeping  on  the  ground. 
Applied  to  plants  and  reptiles. 

Re-per-cus'sive.  [From  re,  "back," 
and  percu'tio,  percus'snm,  to  "strike,"  or 
"  beat."]  The  same  as  Repellent,  which 
see. 

Repercutiens  (rep-er-ku'she-ens), 
en'//*.*  [From  the  same.]  The  same 
as  Repellent,  which  see. 

Rcpcft.  =  Rtpeta'tur*  or  Repetan'- 
tur*     "  Let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated." 

Re-ple'tion.  [Reple'tio,  o'nis; 
from  lep'leo,  reple'tmn,  to  "fill  up."] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  full,  or 
gorged.  The  same  as  Plethora,  which 
see. 

Rep'H-cate,  or  Rep'H-ca-tiTe. 
[Replica ti'vus:  from  re,  "again,"  or 
"back,"  and  pli'co,  plica' turn,  to  "fold."] 
Folded  back.  Applied  to  aestivation 
when  the  floral  organs  are  folded  in- 
wards upon  themselves,  and  to  verna- 
tion when  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  is 
folded  back  and  applied  to  the  lower. 

Re'plum.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
a  leaf  of  a  door.  In  Botany,  a  frameiike 
placenta  from  which  the  valves  of  the 
pod  fall  away  in  dehiscence,  as  in  the 
Papa  vera  eese,  etc. 

Reprimentia,*       rep -re -men 'she -a. 
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[From  rep'rimo,  to  "  repress."]  "  Repress- 
ing Medicines."  Remedies  for  fluxes;  as 
astringents,  acid  stimulants,  etc. 

Rep'ri-ments.  The  same  as  Rep- 
rim  enti a,  which  see. 

Re-pro-duc'tion.  [Reprodtic'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  re,  "  again,"  and  proda'co, 
produc'tum,  to  "bring  forth,"  to  "pro- 
duce."] The  production  by  organized 
bodies  of  others  similar  to  themselves. 

Re-pro-duc'tlve.  [Reproducti'- 
vus:  from  the  same.]  Producing  again; 
adapted  for  reproduction. 

Reproductive  Or'gans  of 
Plants.     The  stamens  and  pistils. 

Rep'tant.  [Rep'tans;  from  rep' to, 
to  "  creep."]  Creeping.  The  same  as 
Repent. 

Rep-ta'tion.  [Repta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  rep'to,  repta'tum,  to  "creep."]  Creep- 
ing. The  mode  of  progression  proper  to 
serpents  and  certain  Invertebrata. 

Reptile.  [See  Reptilis.]  A  cold- 
blooded vertebrate  animal  which  creeps 
on  the  ground. 

Rep-tili-a,*  the  plural  of  Reptilis, 
which  see. 

Rep'ti-lis.*  [From  re'po,  rep'tum, 
to  "creep."]  A  reptile;  any  thing  that 
creeps.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
{Keptil'ia)  to  a  class  of  animals  which 
have  either  no  feet,  as  the  serpents,  or 
feet  so  short,  as  the  lizards,  that  they 
creep  with  their  bodies  close  to  the 
ground. 

Rep-ti-liv'o-rous.  .  [Reptiliv'o- 
rus ;  frjm  rep'tilis,  a  "reptile,"  and 
vo'ro,  to  "devour."]  Eating  or  devour- 
ing reptiles.     Applied  to  birds. 

Re-pul  sion.  [Repul'sio,  ©'»?*; 
from  repel' lo,  repul'  sum,  to  "  drive  back," 
or  "repel."]  That  power  or  tendency 
which  impels  the  particles  of  matter  to 
separate,  and  is  in  constant  opposition 
to  attraction.  This  repulsive  force,  which 
is  inherent  in  all  matter,  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  caloric. 

Re-puTsIve.  [Repulsi'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Producing  repulsion.  Some- 
times applied  to  double  refraction  when 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  more  removed 
from  the  axis  than  the  ordinary,  and  this 
is  situated  between  it  and  the  axis. 

Repulsive  Force.     See  Repulsion. 

Re-sec'tion.  [Resec'tio,  &nis; 
from  res'eco,  resec'tum,  to  "cut  off."]  A 
variety  of  amputation. 

Re-se'da  Iai-te'o-la.*     A  European 
plant    called     Weld,    or    Dyers'    Weed, 
which   was   once   used  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic. 
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Resedacese,*  res-e-da'she-e.  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  comprising  the  Reseda  (Mig- 
nonette), highly  prized  for  its  fragrance. 

Reservoir  du  Chyle,  ra-zeVvwaa' 
dii  shel.  The  French  term  for  Recep- 
taculum  Chyli,  which  see. 

Re-sid'u-mn.i:  [From  resi'deo,  to 
"remain."]  The  residue.  Applied  to 
that  which  is  left  after  any  process  of 
separation  or  purification. 

Re-si'na,*  plural  Re-si'nae.  [Gr. 
pnrivri;  from  picj,  to  "flow."]  A  resin. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  a  vegetable, 
solid,  inflammable  substance;  the  resi- 
duum of  the  turpentines  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Pin  us  and  Abies. 

Resi'na  Al'foa.*  ("White  Resin.") 
Obtained  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  etc.; 
also,  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  in  a  particular  state  of  purity. 

Resi'na  Fla'va.*  ("Yellow  Resin.") 
Applied  to  the  residuum  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  tur- 
pentines: sometimes  called  Colopho'nia, 
or  Coloph'onu,  in  the  United  States  popu- 
larly termed  rosin. 

Resi'na  Ja-la'pse*  ("Resin  of  Ja- 
lap") is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  Resina  Podophylli, 
which  see. 

Resi'na  Hifevf.*  ("  Black  Resin.") 
Applied  to  a  coarser  kind  of  resin. 

Resi'na  Pod-o-phyl'li.*  ("  Resin  of 
May- Apple.")  Take  of  May-apple,  in 
fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces  ;  alcohol, 
water,  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  May-apple  with  four  fluidounces  of 
alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator,  and  gradually  pour  alcohol 
•upon  it  until  four  pints  have  passed,  or 
until  the  filtered  liquid  ceases  to  occa- 
sion turbidness  when  dropped  into  water. 
Pveduce  the  tincture  to  half  a  pint  by 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  mix  the  residue 
with  four  pints  of  water,  separate  the 
precipitate  formed,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 
This  preparation,  directed  by  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  essentially  the  same 
substance  as  Podophyllum,  which  see. 

Re-si 'na3,--:  the  plural  of  Resina, 
which  see. 

Res-i-na'tus.*  [From  resi'na,  "re- 
sin."]    Belonging  to,  or  having,  resin. 

Res-I-nif 'er-ous.  [Resinif 'erus ; 
from  resi'na,  "  resin,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  affording  re^in. 

Res'in-i-forni.  [Resinifor'mis; 
from  resi'na,  "resin."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  resin. 
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Res'I-noid.  [Resinoi'des;  from 
resi'na,  " resin,"  and  elfo;,  a  "form/'] 
Resembling  resin. 

Res-I-no'sa.*  Resinous  stimulants. 
Vegetable  stimulants  which  owe  the 
whole  of  their  activity  to  resin. 

Res'i-noiis.  [Resino'sus ;  from 
resi'na,  "  resin."]  Resembling,  contain- 
ing, or  consisting  of  resin. 

Re-sis' lance.  [Resistan'tia;  from 
resin' to,  to  "  stand  still,"  to  "  stop,"  to 
u  withstand."]  Applied  in  Mechanics  and 
Physiology  to  a  force  or  power  acting  in 
opposition  to  another  force  or  power,  so 
as  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  effect. 

Res      Xat-n-ra'les.*  ("  Natural 

Things.")  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  elements,  "humors,  etc.  which  were 
supposed  to  constitute  the  nature  or  life 
of  man. 

Res  Kon-nat-n-ra'les.*  ("  Non- 
natural  Things.")  Those  principal 
things  and  substances  which  contribute 
to  the  support  of  life;  viz.,  air,  meat 
and  drink,  motion  and  rest,  sleep,  etc. 

Res-o-lu'tion.  [Resolu'tio,  o'nis; 
from  resol'vo,  resohi'tum,  to  "  unbind," 
to  "  resolve."]  The  act  of  resolving  or 
solving;  analysis;  decomposition.  One 
of  the  terminations  of  inflammation,  in 
which  it  gradually  disappears  without 
abscess  or  mortification. 

Re-sol' vent.  [Resol'vens ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  substances  that 
discuss  inflammatory  or  other  tumors; 
discu'tient. 

Res '©-nance.  [From  res'ono,  to 
" resound."]  (Fr.Retentissement,  reh-toNG'- 
tess'moN0',  or  Resonance,  ra'zo'noxss'.) 
A  preternatural  resounding  of  the  voice, 
or  its  sounding  in  a  part  where  it  is  not 
heard  in  health.  A  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
lungs. 

Re-sorp'tion.  [Resorp'tio,  o'nis; 
from  re,  "again,"  and  sor'beo,  soi-p'tum, 
to  u  drink  up,"  to  "  swallow."]  The  ab- 
sorption of  a  fluid  or  substance  which 
has  been  previously  deposited.  Some- 
times applied  to  the  degeneration  of  an 
organ,  or  part,  resulting  in  atrophy. 

Re-spi-ra-bil'I-ty.  [Respirabil'- 
itas,  si'tis;  from  respi'ro,  respira'tum, 
to  "  breathe."]  The  quality  of  a  gas 
proper  for  respiration. 

Re-spa '  ra-ble.  [Respirab'ilis ; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  gas  fit  for 
respiration. 

Rcs-pi-ra't  ion.  [Respi ratio, o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  function  of  breath- 
ing, including  both  inspiration  and  ex- 


piration ;  the  function  by  which  the 
nutrient  circulating  fluid  of  an  organized 
body  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  air 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  pro- 
perties. <• 

Respira'tion,  Rron'chi-al.  Ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  respiration  in  which 
there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing  through 
the  bronchial  tubes  without  entering  the 
minute  air-cells. 

Respira'tion,  Caver-nous.  That 
in  which  there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing 
from  the  bronchia  into  large  morbid  cavi- 
ties, instead  of  the  air-cells. 

Respira'tion,  Pu'e-rile.  That  in 
which  there  is  a  sound  like  the  respiration 
of  infants. 

Res'pi-ra-to-ry.  [Respirato'rius ; 
from  respi'ro,  respira'tum,  to  "breathe."] 
Pertaining  to  respiration. 

Res'piratory  Mur'miir.  The  mur- 
muring sound  heard  from  the  lungs  of 
a  healthy  adult,  produced  by  the  pene- 
tration of  the  air  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  its  expulsion  from  it. 

Res'piratory  Tract.  The  middle 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  described 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  that  from  which 
the  respiratory  nerves  originate. 

Restiaceae,*  res-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Res'tio,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  glumaceous  plants, 
found  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Res-tl-for'mis.*  [From  res'tis,  a 
"rope,"  or  "cord."]  Res'tiform;  having 
the  appearance  of  a  cord  or  rope.  See 
Corpora  Restiformia. 

Re-sn'pi-nate.  [Resnpina'tus ; 
from  resupi'no,  resupina'tum,  to  "  turn 
upside  down."]  Having  the  lower  sur- 
face turned  upward. 

Re-sus-ci-ta'tion.  [Resuscita'tio, 
o'nis;  from  re,  "again,"  and  sns'cito,  sns- 
cita'tum,  to  "wake,"  to  "  excite,"  to  "  raise 
up."]  The  act  of  restoring  to  life  those 
who  are  apparently  dead. 

Re-tar-da'tion.  [Retarda'tio, 

o'nis;  from  retar'do, retarda'tum,  to  "  hin- 
der," or  "retard."]  A  stopping,  or 
hindering.  Applied  to  delay  of  child- 
birth. 

Ketch  inj*.  [Vomitnri'tio,  o'nis.~\ 
Continued  involuntary  efforts  to  vomit, 
without  effect. 

Re'te,*  or  Re'tis.*  A  net  or  net- 
work. Any  interlacement  of  fibres, 
nerves,  or  vessels,  like  network. 

Rete  Malpighii.  See  Rete  Muco- 
sum. 

Re'te  Ml-rab'i-le.*  (""Wondrous 
Network.")       The    network    of    blood- 
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vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

Ke'te  Jlu-eo'sum.*  ("  Mucous  Net- 
work.") A  mucous  substance  between 
the  derlna  and  epidermis,  containing  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  skin;  best  exhi- 
bited in  the  negro. 

Re'te  Tes'tis.*  ("Network  of  the 
Testis.")  The  tubular  structure,  or  min- 
gling of  the  Tubuli  recti,  on  the  back  of 
the  Tunica  afbujinca  test  in. 

Re-ten'tion.  [Reten'tio,  o'm'v; 
from  retin'eo,  retell' turn,  to  "  hold  back/' 
to  "retain."]  The  keeping  back,  or  stop- 
page, of  any  of  the  excretions,  particu- 
larly the  urine. 

Retention  of  the  flenses.  See 
Emaxsio  Mexsium,  and  Amenorrhea. 

Reteiitissement,  reh-t6xG<tessxm6xG'. 
A  French  term  for  Resonance,  which  see. 

Re-tic'u-Iar.  [Reticularis;  from 
re'te,  a  "net."]  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  net. 

Re-tic'u-lat-ed,  or  Re-tic 'u-late. 
[Reticula'tus;  from  the  same.]  Formed 
like  a  net;  netted:  as  reticulated  or  netted- 
veined  leaves,  which  are  almost  universal 
in  exogenous  plants.  They  present  two 
general  forms  of  venation,  the  feather- 
veined  and  the  radiate-veined. 

Re-tic'u-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  re'te, 
a  "net."]  A  little  net.  Applied  to  the 
second  stomach  of  the  Ruminant ia. 

Re-tif'er-ous.  [Retif 'erus;  from 
re'te,  a  "net,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Marked  with,  or  having,  lines  like  a  net. 

Ret'i-form.  [Retifor'mis ;  from 
re'te,  a  "net."]      Formed  like  a  net. 

Ret'I-iia.*  [From  re'te,  a  "  net."] 
The  organ  of  visual  perception,  the  most 
internal  membrane  of  the  eye,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  con- 
sists of  three  layers ;  the  external,  or 
Jacob's  membrane,  the  middle,  or  ner- 
vous, and  the  internal,  or  vascular  mem- 
brane. 

Ret-I-nac'u-lum,*  plural  Ret-i- 
nac'n-la.  [From  retin'eo,  to  M  hold 
back."]  A  stay,  or  tie.  Applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  frstnum,  or  fold  of  mem- 
brane, continued  from  each  commissure 
of  the  ilio-caecal  and  ilio-colic  valves 
round  on  the  inner  side  of  the  csecum. 
In  Botany,  a  viscous  globular  corpuscle, 
to  which  is  attached  the  small  pedicle 
which  sustains  the  masses  of  pollen  in 
the  Orchids.  In  Surgery,  it  is  applied  to 
an  instrument  for  keeping  the  bowels  or 
other  parts  in  their  place  in  certain  ope- 
rations. 

Ret'I-nerved.  [Retiner' vis ;  from 
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re'te,  a  "net,"  and  ncr'rus,  a  "nerve."] 
The  same  as  Reticulated,  which  see. 

Ret-i-ni'tis,  left*.*  Inflammation  of 
the  retina. 

Reti-ped.  [Rct'ipes,  p'ediej  from 
re'te,  a  "  net,"  and  pes,  a  "  foot."]  Hav- 
ing the  skin  of  the  legs  divided  into 
small  polygonous  scales.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain birds. 

Re-tort'.  [Retor'ta;  from rctor'queo, 
rctor'tum,  to  "  twist  or  turn  back;"  named 
from  the  bend  in  the  neck.]  A  vessel 
made  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  iron,  for 
the  purpose  of  distillation. 

Retort,  Tu'bu-lat-ed.  A  retort 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  roof. 

Re-trae'tile.  [Rctrac'tilis;  from 
re,  "  again,"  or  "  back,"  and  tra'ho,  trac'- 
tum,  to  "draw."]  Capable  of  being 
drawn  back.  Applied  to  nails  or  claws 
when  the  phalanx  which  bears  them  is 
articulated  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  re- 
pose, they  are  withdrawn  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  toe. 

Re-trac-til'i-ty.  [Retractil'itas, 
si'tis;  from  the  same.]  The  quality  of  a 
part  that  is  retractile. 

Retrac'tion.  [Retrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  shortening  of  a 
broken  limb,  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles forcing  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  to 
glide  by  each  other,  as  in  oblique  fractures. 

Re-trac'tor.:;:  [From  the  same.]  A 
piece  of  linen  employed  in  amputation 
for  drawing  the  divided  muscles  upward, 
and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

Ret'ra-heiis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Drawing  back  ;  retracting. 

Ret'ralieiis  An'ris.*  ("Retracting 
[Muscle]  of  the  Ear.")  A  name  given 
to  the  posterior  auris  muscle,  from  its 
action  in  drawing  back  the  ear. 

Retrecissemeait,  ra'tra'sess'mon*'. 
The  French  term  for  Stricture,  which 
see. 

Ret-ro-ce'dent.  [Retroce'dens ; 
from  re'tro,  "backwards,"  and  cc'd<>,  to 
"  go,"  or  "move."]  Going  back,  or  going 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  body  to  an 
interior  organ,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Ret'ro-curved.  The  same  as  Re- 
curved. 

Ret'ro-flexed.  [Retroflex'os; 

from  re'tro,  "backwards,"  and  jl<c't<>, 
jh'.r'um,  to  "bend.'']  The  same  as  Re- 
flexed. 

Retroflex'io  (ret-ro-flek'she-o,  TJ'te- 
ri.:;-  A  bending  back  of  the  womb.  Some- 
times used  in  the  same  manner  as  Retro- 
versio  Uteri. 
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Ret-ro-flex  ioia.         [Retroflex'io, 

o'h/-s-;  from  the  same.]  A  bending  back- 
wards. 

Ret'ro-grade.  [Retrog^radus ; 

from  rc'tro,  "  backwards,"  and  ijra'dior,  to 
"go."]  Going  back  or  backwards;  re- 
trocedent. 

Retro  ver'sio  (ret-ro-ver'she-o)  U'te- 
ri.*  A  displacement  of  the  uterus  in 
which  the  fundus  is  thrown  downwards 
below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
while  the  os  and  cervix  are  forced  up- 
wards and  forwards  against  or  over  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Ret-ro-ver'sion.  [Retrover'sio, 
€>')iis;  from  rc'tro,  "backwards,"  and  ver'- 
to,  rrr'sunu  to  "turn."]  A  turning  back- 
wards. Applied  to  the  bladder,  uterus, 
etc. 

Ret-ro-vert'e<l.  [From      re'tro, 

" backwards,"  and  ver'to,  to  "turn."]  In 
Botany,  turned  back  or  over;  turned  up- 
side down. 

Re-tuse'.  [Retu'sns;  from  rctun'do, 
retu'sum,  to  ''make  blunt."]  Slightly 
notched  at  a  rounded  apex.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Re-ver-be-ra'tion.  [Reverbera'- 
tio,  o'/m/  from  re,  ''again,"  or  "back," 
and  cer'bero,  verbera'tum,  to  "strike,"  or 
"beat."]  Reflection  of  light,  heat,  or 
sound. 

Re- ver-ber-a-to'ri-iim.::  [From  the 
same.]  The  metallic  concave  plate  ap- 
pended to  lamps  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  their  light. 

Re-ver'ber-a-to-ry  Furnace.  One 
in  which,  by  its  peculiar  construction, 
the  flame  is  thrown  back,  or  reverberated, 
upon  the  substance  or  body  exposed  to 
its  action. 

Rev'e-ry,  or  Rev'e-rie.  [Fr.  Eecer, 
to  "muse."]  Absence  of  mind;  a  loose 
or  extravagant  train  of  thoughts:  mental 
aberration.      See  Aphelxia. 

Re-viv-i-fi-ca'tiou.  [From      re, 

"again,"  ui'v<is,  "alive,"  and  fa'eio,  to 
"make."]  Making  alive;  recovery  of 
life :  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  -some 
animalcules,  as  the  Rotifer  redirinis. 

Rev'o-Uite.  [Revoln'tus;  from 
recol'ro,  rcvoln'tnm,  to  "roll  back."] 
Rolled  back.  Applied  to  the  margins  of 
leaves. 

Re v-o-lu  t  son.  [Revolu'tio,  o'h  is; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  revolving. 
In  Astronomy,  the  movement  which  a 
heavenly  body  performs,  between  its  de- 
parture from  a  given  point  in  its  orbit, 
and  its  return  to  the  same  point;  also. 
the  interval  of  time  spent  in  such  act  of 


revolving.     Also  applied  to  the  rotation 
of  a  heavenly  body  on  its  axis. 

Re-viil'saiit.  [Re  vol 'sans;  from  re, 
"back,"  and  vel'lo,  vttl'sum,  to  "pull,"  or 
"draw;"  to  "draw  off."]  Drawing  off; 
deriving.     See  Derivative. 

Re-vul'sion.  [Revul'sio,  o'uis; 
from  the  same.]  Literally,  a  "drawing 
back,"  or  "drawing  off."  A  pulling  or 
drawing  off,  as  of  the  hair,  teeth,  etc. 
Usually  applied  to  the  action  of  medi- 
cines which,  by  producing  irritation  in 
one  part,  draw  off  diseased  action  from 
another. 

Rex  Met-al-lo'rum.'*  ("  King  of 
Metals.")     An  alchemical  name  tor  gold. 

Rha-bar'ba-ruBti.  -  [From  Kka,  the 
Volga,  a  river  in  Russia,  and  bar' barn*, 
"wild."]  Tournefort's  name  for  Rheum. 
which  see. 

RBia-cbi-aVus.*  [From  pdxig,  the 
"spine."]      Belonging  to  the  spine. 

Rha-ehi  a-^ra.*  [From  p-iXig,  the 
"spine,"  and  <iypa,  a  "seizure."]  Gout 
or  severe  pain  in  the  spinal  region.  Also 
spelled  Rocliisdiyra. 

Rlia-cfti-al'gl-a.::~  [From  pdxig,  the 
"spine,"  and  a\yog,  "pain."]  Pain  oc- 
curring in  the  spine,  or  vertebral  column. 

Rfiia-ehi-afi-&i'tis,  irfi*,*  Inflam- 
matory rhaeh  iaigia. 

RSia-eEii-as'iiius.*  [From  fe'J,  the 
"spine."]  Applied  by  M.  Hall  to  the 
first  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  consisting  in 
a  spasmodic  action  of  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

Rha-eEii-o-camp'sis.*  [From  facts, 
the  "spine,"  and  k  frt^ij,  a  "bending."] 
Curvature  of  the  spine. 

Rlia-cfiii-oeti'y-sis.*  [From /5a*i$,  the 
"spine,"  and  \wij,  a  "pouring."]  Ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  vertebral 
column. 

RBiaebl-o-cy-pho'sis.*  [From  pdxis, 
the  "  spine,"  and  kv^ojg^,  a  "  bowing."] 
A  tfibbus,  or  hump  on  the  back. 

Rba-chi-o-dyii'I-a.*  [From  pdxig, 
the  "  spine,"  and  dbvvr),  "  pain."]  Pain 
in  the  back,  spasmodic  or  hasinorrhoidal, 
but  not  purely  nervous. 

Rtia-eflii-o-my-e-li'tis,  irfi*.*  [From 
(jaxtg,  the  "spine,"  and  wyeli'tis,  "in- 
flammation of  the  marrow."]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Rba  -  e Si I  -  o  -  my  -  e  -  lopb '  tbi  -  sis. i:' 
[From  piixig,  the  "spine."  pveXdg,  "mar- 
row," and  (pQiats,  "wasting."]  The  same 
as  Tabes  Dorsalis,  which  see. 

Rba-ebi-o-i>a-ral'y-sis.":i:'  [From 
paxig,  the  "  spine,"  and  //aral'ysis.]  Paral- 
ysis of  the  spinal  marrow. 
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Rha~ehl-i>r-rheii'ma,  a'f /*.*  [From 
f*'x.is,  the  *\spine,"  and  pevp.a,  a  "  flux,"  or 
'•humor."]  Applied  to  rheumatism  of 
the  back. 

Rha'ehi-o-sco-li-o'ma,  Wtfis.*  [From 
p<.i\is,  the  "  spine,"  and  <TKo\itopa,  a  "curve."] 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Rha-ehi-o-seo-ll-o'sis.*  The  pro- 
gress or  formation  of  rhachiosmliomn. 

Rha-ehi-ot'o-mum,*  or  Rha-ehi- 
ot'o-mus.|:  [From  />ax<?,  the  "spine," 
and  rf/i'o),  to  "cut."]  An  instrument 
for  opening  the  spinal  canal :  a  rachio- 
toine. 

Rha-ehi-ot'o-my.  [Rhachioto'- 
iiiiu  :  from  the  same.]  Dissection  of  the 
spine. 

Rha'ehis,*  or  Ra'ehis.*  [Gr.  pi\ts.] 
The  spine,  or  vertebral  column.  Applied 
in  Botany  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence 
when  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  as  a 
spike.  Also,  the  rib,  or  leaf-stalk,  of 
ferns. 

Rhaehisagra.     See  Rhachiagra. 

Rhaehitis.     See  Rachitis. 

Rha-eo'des.*  [From  p  veog,  a  u  ragged 
garment;"  in  the  plural  pixta,  "wrin- 
kles."]    Wrinkled,  or  full  of  wrinkles. 

Rha-co'ma,  iiw.*  [From  paxou,  to 
u  tear  into  strips."]  A  rent  or  chapped 
portion  of  the  skin.  Also,  a  lax  or  pen- 
dulous condition  of  the  scrotum. 

Rha-co'sis.*  The  progress  of  rha- 
coma. 

Rha^'a-des.*  [Plural  of  payas,  a 
"rent,"  or  "chink."]  Clefts,  chaps,  or 
excoriations  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  anus. 

Rhamnaceav*  ram-na'she-e,  or 
Rhuui  ni.  A  natural  order  of  exoge- 
nous trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  the  arctic  regions. 
It  includes  the  Rham'nus  trangula,  which 
yields  th3  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder, 
and  Zizyphus,  from  which  jujube  is  pro- 
cured. 

ftliuni  iii.  the  plural  of  Rham'nus, 
forming  rhe  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order 
of  plants.     See  Rhamxa< t:.e. 

Rham  jius.  A  Linna3an  genus  of 
the  class  Pcntandria,  natural  order 
Rhamnaeex.  Als->,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  (Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  of  the  Rham- 
nus  o.atharticus. 

Rham'nus  €a-thar'ti-cus.*  The 
purging  buckthorn. 

Rhat'a-uy.  [Rhata'nia.]  The  root 
of  the  Krambria  Trivxdra.  which  see. 

Rhe;r  111a.  art*,*  or  Rhex'is. ;:  [From 
(ny  ' ••//!.  to  •'  break/'  or  "  burst.'*]  A  rent, 
rupture,  or  fracture  of  a  part,  applied  to 
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the  eyeball,  bones,  etc. ;  also,  the  opening 
or  bursting  of  an  abscess. 

Rheg-ma-to  des.  [From  pny^a,  a 
"fracture,"  or  "rent."]  Having  a  rent, 
tear,  or  rupture. 

Rhejf-iim-to-i  des.  [From  pnypa,  a 
"fracture,"  or  "rent,"  and  tito;,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  a  rheyma,  or  rent. 

Rhe'ic  Acid.  [From  rhe'um,  "rhu- 
barb."] The  yellow,  crystalline,  granu- 
lar matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from  the 
plant  by  means  of  ether. 

Rhe  in.  or  Rhe'Iiie.  [Rhei'na.]  A 
substance  obtained  by  treating  rhubarb 
with  ether. 

Rhe-om'e-ter.  [From  peco,  to  "flow," 
and  perpou,  a  "measure."]  A  term  em- 
ployed by  French  writers  as  synonymous 
with  galvanometer;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. 

Rhe'um,-  gen.  Rhe'i.  [Supposed  to 
be  from  Rha,  the  river  Volga,  from  the 
banks  of  which  it  was  originally  brought.] 
(Fr.  Rhubarbe,  rubaRb'.)  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Enneandrin,  natural 
order  Polyyonacese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copceial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Rheum  palmatum  and  of  other  species 
of  Rheum;  but  according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  root  of  one  or 
more  undetermined  species  of  Rheum. 

Rhubarb  is  an  astringent  as  well  as 
cathartic,  and  combines  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  virtues  of  a  tonic  with  those  of 
a  purgative.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapt- 
ed to  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  which  a  moderate  or  gentle 
cathartic  is  needed.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  it,  is  that  it  sometimes  causes 
griping ;  but  this  may  be  obviated,  or 
mitigated,  by  combining  it  with  some 
aromatic.  Rhubarb  is  often  advanta- 
geously associated  with  other  cathartics. 

Rheum  Pal-ma'tum.*  The  syste- 
matic name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  plant  which 
yields  rhubarb. 

Rhe'um  Rha-bar'ba-rum.*  Lin- 
naeus's  name  for  the  Rheum  undulatum. 

Rhe'um  ru-du-la'tum.*  The  Rus- 
sian, or  Siberian,  rhubarb. 

Rheum,  rum.  [Lat.  Rheu'ma,  tit  is  ; 
Gr.  pz  ;/«x,  a  "flux,"  or  "humor,"  from  play, 
to  "flow."]  The  discharge  from  the 
nostras  or  lungs,  caused  by  cold. 

Rheu-mar-thro'sis.*  [From  pevp.af 
"flux,"  or  ''humor"  arising  from  cold, 
an  1  ai9fK»,  a  "joint."]  Literally,  "hu- 
mor in  thj  joints:"  because  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  mor- 
bid humor.      Ptheumatism  of  the  joints. 
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Rhefi-nia-tal'£I-a. ;  [From  pevpa,  a 
"flux,"  or  ''  humor,"  and  ahyog,  "pain."] 
Chronic  pain  arising  from  rheumatism. 
See  Rheumarthrosis. 

Rheumatic,  ru-mat'ik.  [Rheu- 
mat 'iciis.]  Belonging  to  rheumatism; 
afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

Rheu'ma-tism.  [Rhetunatis'mus ; 
from  pevpa,  a  "humor"  arising  from  cold.] 
(Fr.  Rhumatisme,  riTma'tezm'.)  A  dis- 
ease (once  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
morbid  humor)  characterized  by  severe 
pains  in  the  joints  (especially  when  these 
arc  acted  on  by  the  muscles)  and  more 
or  less  heat  in  the  part,  sometimes  at- 
tended with  pyrexia.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Phlef/masise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology.  The  following  varieties 
may  be  noticed: 

1.  Articular  Rheumatism,  occurring 
in  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 2.  Lumbago,  occurring  in  the  loins, 
and  mostly  shooting  upwards.  3.  Sci- 
atica, occurring  in  the  hip-joint,  with 
emaciation  of  the  nates.  4.  Spurious 
Pleurisy,  occurring  in  the  muscles  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Rheu-ma-tis'moid.  [Rheuma- 
tismoi'des;  from  rheumatis'mus,  and 
£?(5o?,  a  "form."]  Resembling  rheuma- 
tism. 

Rheu-ma-to-dyn'i-a.--  [From  psvpa, 
"flux,"  or  "humor,"  and  ohvyrj,  "pain."] 
Synonymous  with  Rheumatalgia. 

Rheu-ina-top'y-ra.*  [From  rkeu- 
mat'icns,  "  rheumatic,"  andrup,  a  "fever."] 
Rheumatic  fever. 

Rheu-ma-to-spas'mns.-'-  [From 
rheumat'icus,  "rheumatic,"  and  spasmus, 
a  "spasm."]  Rheumatic  spasm  or 
cramp :  rheumatospasm. 

Rhi-nal^K-a.:i:  [From  piv,  the  "nose," 
and  aXyog,  "pain."]      Pain  in  the  nose. 

RM-nen-ce-phal'i-cus.*  [From  piv, 
the  "nose,"  and  iyxtydkov,  the  "brain."] 
Connected  with  the  nose  and  brain,  etc. 

Riii-nen-cepli'a-Ius.*  [From  piv, 
the  "nose,"  ev,  "in,"  and  Ke-paXrj,  the 
"head."]  A  monster-foetus,  having  the 
nose  prolonged  in  form  of  a  proboscis. 

Rhi-ni'tis,  idis*  [From  ph,  the 
"nose."]     Inflammation  of  the  nose. 

Rhi-no-clyn'i-a.*  [From  p'.v,  the 
"nose,"  and  oovvrj,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the 
nose. 

Rhi-no-pho'nl-a.---  [From  piv,  the 
" nose,"  and 0o>y^,  the  "  voice."]  The  sound 
of  the  voice  heard  through  the  nose. 

Rhi-no-plas'tic.  [Rhinoplas'ti- 
cns.]  Relating  to  the  operation  of 
rhinoplasty. 


Rhi'no-plas-ty.        [Rhinoplas  <\- 

ca;  from  p.'*/,  the  "nose,"  and Wdaau.^  to, 
"fabricate."]  Nose-making;  the  ope- 
ration of  forming  a  nose  from  the  integu- 
ments of  the  forehead,  otherwise  termed 
the  Taliacotian  operation :  rhinoplasties. 

Rhi-no-pol'y-pus.*  [From  piv,  the 
"nose,"  and  jiol'ypus.]  Polypus  of  the 
nose  or  nostrils. 

Rhi-iBor-rha'gi-a.  ••  [From  piv,  the 
"nose,"  and  pfiywpt,  to  "burst  forth."] 
Sudden  and  excessive  bleeding  from  the 
nose.     See  Epistaxis. 

Rhi'no-trix,  ichos.%  [From  piv,  tho 
"nose,"  and  fyt£,  a  "hair."]  In  the 
plural,  the  vibrissse,  or  hairs  of  the  nose. 

Rtii-zan  tltous.  [Rhizan'thus; 
from  pi^a,  a  "  root,"  and  avdos,  a  "  flower."] 
Root-flowered.  Applied  to  parasitic 
flowers  attached  by  a  sort  of  root  or 
roots  to  some  foster-plant.  The  Raffle' sia 
and  Epiphe'gua  (Beech-drops)  are  ex- 
amples. 

Rlii  zaiiths.  The  same  as  Rhizo- 
gens,  which  see. 

RBiizobolacese,*  ri-zo-bo-la'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  a  few  species  of  very  large 
trees,  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  South 
America.  It  includes  the  Car'yocar  Rhi- 
zob'olm. 

Rhi-zo'des.*  [From  p%a,  a  "root."] 
Having  roots. 

Rhi'zo-^ens.  [From  pi$a,  a  "root," 
and  yewacj,  to  "produce."]  A  class  of 
parasitical  plants  which  have  a  fungus- 
like consistence,  and  are  destitute  of 
true  leaves.  They  seem  to  be  interme- 
diate between  endogens  and  thallogens. 

Rhi-zo£  e-iiuin. ;  [From  the  same.] 
A  peculiar  organ  of  some  Alyse,  which 
increases  and  fixes  itself  by  numerous 
roots :  a  rhizogen. 

Rlii-zog'ra~ptiy.  [Rtiizogra'phia ; 
frompi^a,  a"  root,"  and  ypdfbco,  to  "  write."] 
A  description  of  roots. 

RBii-zo-i  des.  [From  f%a,  a  "root," 
and  elSog,  a  "  form."]  Resembling  a  root: 
rhi'zoid. 

Rhl-zoro-gry.  [RSiizoIo'gia ;  from 
pi^a,  a  "root,"  and  \6yo$,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  roots;  that  branch  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Rhi-zo'ma,  mis*  [From  pi^cko,  to 
"  support  by  roots."]  A  root-stock ;  a 
perennial,  horizontal,  more  or  less  sub- 
terranean and  root-like  stem,  as  that 
of  the  iris,  Acorus  calamus,  etc.  :  a  rhi- 
zome. 

Rtii-zo-mor'ptions.  [Rhizomor'- 
plius;    from  p%a,  a  "root,"  and    popfro, 
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"form."]     Having  the    form  of  a  root; 
root-like. 

R3iizophoraccav:f:  ri-zo-fo-ra'she-e. 
[From  Rhizoph'ora,  one  of  the  genera.] 
.Mangroves.  A  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous trees  and  shrubs,  found  on  the 
shores  of  tropical  regions,  where  they 
root  in  the  mud  and  form  a  dense  thicket 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  sea.  Some 
species  send  down  roots  from  the  branches 
like  the  Banyan. 

Rlii-zopSfl'o-rous.  [Rhizoph  'o- 
rus;  from  pi^a,  a  "root/'  and  c^pw,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  having  roots. 

Rlii-za-phyl'lous.  [Rhizophyl'- 
lus:  from  pi%*,  a  "root,"  and  QvWov,  a 
'•leaf."]     Having  leaves  bearing  roots. 

R3ii'zu-la.-;:~  [Diminutive  of  pi^a,  a 
"root."]  The  very  fine  roots  of  mush- 
rooms :  a  rhizule. 

Rho'di-um.*  [From  pofov,  a  "rose."] 
A  metal  found  among  the  grains  of 
crude  platina;  named  from  the  rose- 
color  of  its  compounds.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  and  very  hard.  Its  specific  gravity 
IS  about  11. 

Rho-do-deu'dra,*  the  plural  of 
Rhododen'  dron,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants,  now  in- 
cluded in  Ericaceae,  which  see. 

Rho-do-deu'drou.*  [From  poSoy,  a 
"rose,"  and  tevipoj,  a  "tree."]  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  Decandria,  natu- 
ral order  Ericaceae. 

Rhododen  dron  Chrys-an'thum.* 
The  dwarf  rosebay,  or  yellow-flowered 
rhododendron  :  a  narcotic  plant,  some- 
times prescribed  for  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Rho-dog'ra-phy.  [Rhodogra'- 

ptiia;  from  poloj,  a  "rose,"  and  ypa<j'»co, 
to  "write."]     A  description  of  roses. 

Rho-dol'o-g*$r.  [RhodoJo'gia;  from 
p'ibov,  a  "rose,"  and  Aoyoj,  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  roses;  the  science  of  roses. 

Rho-do-sper'mus.:;:  [From  pocov,  a 
"rose,"  and  oirzppa,  "seed."]  Having 
seeds  or  sporidia  of  a  rose  color. 

Rhue'a-din.  The  coloring  matter  of 
the  Papaver  rhceas. 

Shtr'as,  ados*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  petals  of 
the  Papaver  Rhaeas  ;  the  Rhoeados  petala 
("petals  of  Pthceas")  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Rhomb,  or  Rhom'bus.*  [Gr.  pop- 
60;.]  An  oblique-angled  equilateral  par- 
allelogram which  has  two  obtuse  and 
two  acute  angles. 

Rhom-bi-fo'li-us.$     [From  poplo;,  a 
"rhomb.  '  and f<>' Hum,  a  "leaf."]     Hav- 
ing rhombic  leaves:  rhombifo'liate. 
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Rliom  bl-form.  [Rtiombifor  mis; 

from  pop'jo;,  a  "rhomb. 'J  Having  the 
form  of  a  rhomb. 

Rhom-bip'o-rus.*  [From  popfog,  a 
" rhomb,"  and  po'rus,  a  "pore."]  Hav- 
ing rhombiform  pores. 

Rhoin-bo-hc'dral,  or  Rhom-bo- 
he'drl-cal.  [Rhombohe'drus.]  Be- 
longing to  a  rhombohedron. 

R?ioni-bo-he'dron.  [Rhombo- 

ho  drum;  from  popSo;,  a  "rhomb,"  and 
ecpa,  a  "  base."]  A  solid  figure  bounded 
by  six  equal  rhomboid  faces. 

Rhomboid.  [Rhomboi'des:  from 
pop$o;,  a  "rhomb,"  and  dd&St  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  rhomb.  A  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular. 

Rhom-boid'al.  [Rhomboida  lis ; 
from  rhomboi'des,  "resembling  a  rhomb."] 
Approaching  a  rhomboid  in  form. 

Rhom-bo-i'de-us,;:  or  roni-bo-i-de'- 
us.  [From  the  same.]  The  name  of  two 
muscles  (or  of  one  muscle  in  two  parts), 
the  major  and  the  minor,  situated  at  the 
posterior  inferior  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  back.  They  draw  the 
scapula  backwards  and  upwards. 

Rhom'bus.i:  The  same  as  Rhomb, 
which  see. 

Rhon'<:hus.*  [Gr.  poyXos.]  A  rat- 
tling sound  in  the  throat,  or  a  very 
strong  wheezing.     Sec  Rale. 

Rim 'barb.  [Rhabar'barum,  and 
Rhc'um:  supposed  to  be  from  Rha,  the 
Volga,  a  river  in  Russia,  and  bar'barus, 
"  wild  :"  so  named  because  chiefly  brought 
from  Russia.]     See  Rheum. 

Rhubarb,  Of-fic'i-nal.  The  Rheum 
palmatum. 

Rhu'barb,  Russian.  Rhu'barb, 
Si-be'ri-an,  Rhubarb,  Un'du-lat- 
ed.  The  Rheum  Russicum  or  undtila- 
tum,  the  R.  rkabarbarum  of  Linnaeus. 

Rhumatisme,  riTma'tezm'.  The- 
French  term  for  Rheumatism,  which  see. 

Rhus,--  gen.  Rho'is.  A  Linna3an 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandn'a,  natural 
order  Terebinthinacese  or  Anacardiacese. 
The  sumach-tree.  Also,  a  flow  or  dis- 
charge, as  that  of  the  catamenia. 

Rhus  Glabriim."  Sumach.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Rhus  glabrum,  the  properties 
of  which  are  astringent  and  refrigerant. 

Rhus  Rad'i-cans.:;:  Poison  Vine,  or 
Poison  Ivy.  A  plant  which,  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  often  produces  a  vesicular 
eruption,  and  sometimes  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation.   See  Rhus  Toxicodendron. 
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Rhus    Tox-i-eo-den'dron.*       The 

systematic  name  of  the  poison  sumach, 
otherwise  called  poison  oak.  This  plant 
contains  an  acrid  poisonous  principle. 
In  small  doses,  however,  the  leaves  have 
been  given  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cuta- 
neous affections.  Many  botanists  regard 
the  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  the  R.  radi- 
cans  as  merely  varieties  of  one  species. 
See  Rhus  Radicans. 

Rhy'as.  adis.%  [From  pea),  to  a  flow."] 
A  disease  of  the  eye  consisting  in  a  de- 
crease or  defect  of  the  Caruncula  lacry- 
malis,  congenital,  accidental,  or  the  re- 
sult of  excision,  causing  an  incurable 
epiphora,  or  continual  flow  of  tears. 

Rhyncholite,  rink'o-lit.  [Rhyn- 
choli'tes;  from  pvyxog,  a  "beak,"  and 
\i9og,  a  "  stone."]  The  petrified  beak  of 
a  bird. 

Rh$n-chos'po-rus.*  [From  pvyxo;, 
a  "beak,"  and  ciropa,  "seed."]  Having 
seeds  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  beak, 
as  the  Rondeletia. 

Rhythm,  riTHm.  [Rhyth'mus; 
from  pj9n6g,  a  "measured  movement."] 
Applied  to  the  order  or  proportion  of  time 
which  exists  between  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  or  the  movements  of  any  organ: 
also  to  the  order  which  prevails  in  the 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies. 

Rhytidosis.     See  Rutidosis. 

Rib.  [Cos'ta.]  One  of  the  bones 
which  enclose  the  chest.  Also,  a  strong 
nerve  or  woody  fibre  which  forms  part 
of  the  framework  of  a  leaf.     See  Costa. 

Riband -Shaped.     See  Ltgulate. 

Ribbed.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in 
which  ribs  or  strong  nerves  run  length- 
wise. 

Ri'bes.*  A  Linnoean  genus  of  the 
class  Peniandria,  natural  order  Grozsula- 
cese.  The  currant-bush.  Sometimes  also 
applied  to  the  gooseberry-tribe. 

Ri'bes  Xi'grum.;;:  The  black-cur- 
rant bush. 

Ri'besRu'bruifli.*  The  red-currant 
bush,  of  which  the  white  currant  is  only 
a  variety. 

Ribesius,*  ri-be'she-us.  Resembling 
the  genus  Ribes. 

Rabies*.     See  Enervis. 

Ricciacea?,*  rik-se-a'she-e.  [From 
Eic'cia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  flowerless  plants,  allied  to  mosses 
and  lichens. 

Rice.  The  common  name  for  the 
pry'za  sati'va. 

Rice  Pa'per.  A  substance  which  is 
said  to  be  a  membrane  of  the  Artocar'- 
pus  inci'sa,  or  breadfruit-tree.  It  is 
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brought  from  China  in  small  pieces  of 
various  colors,  and  is  used  as  a  material 
to  paint  upon. 

Rich-ard-so'iii-a  Sca'brau*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  white  or  undu- 
lated ipecacuanha. 

Ric/i-nate.  [Ric'inas,  a'^'s.]  A 
combination  of  ricinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Rl-cin'ic.  [Ricin'icws;  from  riq'i- 
nus.~\  Applied  to  one  of  the  three  acids 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  castor 
oil. 

Ric-I-no-i'des.*  [From  ric' inns,  and 
elios,  a  "form."]  Resembling  the  Rici- 
nus. 

Ric'i-nns.*  [From  ric'inus,  a  kind 
of  tick,  which  its  seed  resembles.]  A 
Linnaaan  genus  of  the  class  Moncecia, 
natural  order  EupJwrbiacese. 

Ric'inus  Com-imi  itis.  ("Common 
Ricinus.")     The  castor-oil  plant. 

Ric  inns  Vul-ga'ris.*  Another 
name  for  the  Rieinus  communis. 

Rich'ets,  or  Ra-ehi'tis.*  A  disease 
of  children,  characterized  by  a  large 
head,  crooked  spine  and  limbs,  tumid 
abdomen,  and  general  debility;  often 
accompanied  with  precocious  mental 
faculties.  The  disease  appears  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  the  non-deposition  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  osteoid  tissues. 
[Respecting  the  etymology  of  Rickets, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
Some  have  erroneously  supposed  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  rachitis.  Dr.  Good 
has,  in  all  probability,  suggested  the  true 
derivation  of  the  word,  referring  it  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ricg  or  hric  (German 
Rue  ken),  the  "back," — the  name  rickets, 
as  well  as  rachitis,  implying  that  the 
back,  or  spine,  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  disease.] 

Rie'tiis.*  [From  rin'gor,  ric'tus,  to 
"grin."]  The  opening  between  the  lips 
of  ringent.  or  personate,  flowers. 

Rig-I-dl-fo'll-us.*  [From  rig'idus, 
"stiff,"  "rigid,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  rigid  leaves:  rigidifo'lious. 

RI-£id'I-ty.  [Rigid'itas,  m'tu  ; 
from  rig'idus,  "stiff,"  "rigid."]  Stiff- 
ness; inflexibility;  rigidness.  In  Me- 
chanics, a  resistance  to  a  change  of 
form. 

Rig 'or.  o'r/s.*  [From  piytu.  to  "be- 
come cold."]  A  sudden  coldness,  with 
shivering.     See  Algor. 

Ri'ma.*  A  chink,  fissure,  cleft,  or 
crack. 

Ri  nia  Glot'ti-dis.*  ("Cleft  or 
Fissure  of  the  Glottis.")  The  opening 
of  the  glottis,  or  rather  of  the  larynx. 
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Ri-mose',  or  Ri'monn.  [Rimo- 
kiis  :  from  ri'ma,  a  "  crack."  or  "chink."] 
Full  of  fissures,  or  cracks. 

Rim  u-la.  [Diminutive  of  ri'ma,  a 
"crack,"  or  " chink."]  A  small  fissure, 
cleft,  or  crack. 

Ring.     Sec  Axxn.rs. 

Ring,  Abdominal.  See  Abdomi- 
nal Ring. 

Ring-,     Fem'o-ral.  [An'nnlns 

Femora'lis.]  An  opening  bounded  in 
front  by  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  by 
the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  by  the  fem- 
oral vein,  on  the  inner  by  Ginibernat's 
ligament. 

Rin'gent.  [Rin'gens;  from  rin'- 
gor,  to  "grin."]  Gaping;  grinning. 
Applied  to  flowers. 

Rin-gen-ti-flo'rus.*  [From  rin'gens, 
"grinning,"  or  "gaping/'  and  Jlos,  a 
"flower."]  Applied  to  the  calathidium 
and  the  disk  in  the  Synantherse,  when 
composed  of  ringent  corollas. 

Ring-like.     See  Cricoid. 

Ringworm.  The  common  name  of 
Herpes  drrfnatub* 

Ring' worm  of  the  Scalp.  The 
disease  termed  Porrigo  scutulata. 

Rl-pa'ri-ons.  [Ripa'rius;  from 
ri'pa,  a  "bank  of  a  river."]  Growing 
along  rivers  or  water-courses.  Applied 
to  plants. 

Rip'ples.  A  popular  term  in  Scot- 
land for  Tabes  Dorsalis,  which  see. 

Ri-so'ri-ns.;:  [From  ri'dco,  ri'sum, 
to  "laugh."]  The  "laughing"  muscle 
of  Santorini;  a  thin  muscular  plane 
which  arises  before  the  parotid  gland, 
and  proceeds  towards  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  which  it  draws  backwards  and 
upwards,  and  thus  contributes  to  give  a 
smiling  expression  to  the  countenance. 

Risus  Caninus.  See  Sardonic 
Laugh. 

Ri'sus  Sar-don'I-cns.*  The  Latin 
term  for  Sardonic  Laugh,  which  see. 

Ri-vin'I-an  Ducts.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands,  first 
pointed  out  by  Rivinus. 

Roasting.  The  protracted  applica- 
tion of  heat,  below  the  fusing-point,  to 
metallic  ores,  in  order  to  expel  from 
them  the  volatile  ingredients,  such  as 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid.  etc. 

Rob.  [From  the  Arabic]  A  syrup 
made  from  the  juice  of  fruits  with  sugar, 
and  reduced  to  a  greater  consistency  by 
boil  in  g. 

Ro-bin'i-a  Pseu'do-Aca'cia*  or 
Psendacacia*  (siid-a-ka'she-a).  The 
systematic  name  of  the  locust-tree,  a 
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native  of  the  United  States.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  said  to  be  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic. 

Rob'o-rant.  [Rob'orans;  from 
rob'oro,  to  "make  strong."]  Giving 
strength:  strengthening. 

Roc-eel'la  Tinc-to'ri-a,*  or  Iters' 
JLich'en.  The  plant  which  yields  litmus. 
See  Lichen  Roccella. 

Roc-cel'late.  [Roccel'las,  a'tfs.] 
A  combination  of  roccellic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Roc-cel'lic.  [Roccel'licns.]  Ap- 
plied to  a  peculiar  acid  discovered  in 
the  Roccella  tinctoria* 

Rocella.     See  Roccella  Tinctoria. 

Ro-chelle'  Salt.  The  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda. 

Rock-But 'ter.  A  common  name  for 
the  substance  anciently  termed  Alu'men 
liq'uidvm,  or  "liquid  alum." 

Roek-Oil.     See  Petroleum. 

Rock'-Salt.  A  name  given  to  native 
massive  salt,  found  in  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Ko'dens.'  [From  ro'do,  to  "  gnaw."] 
Gnawing.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
[Rod*  n'tia)  to  an  order  of  Mammalia 
characterized  by  two  large  incisor  teeth 
in  each  jaw.  It  comprises  the  beaver, 
rat,  squirrel,  etc. 

Rodent.  [From  the  same.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  animals.   See  R.odens. 

Rodentia,*  ro-den'she-a,  the  neu- 
ter plural  of  Rodens,  which  see. 

Rod -SEb aped.     See  Yirgate. 

Rogne,  ron.  A  French,  name  for 
"itch."     See  Psora. 

Rognetta's  (rdn-yet'taz)  Opera- 
tion.    See  Phacocystectome. 

Roll'er.  A  long  band  of  linen, 
calico,  or  flannel,  wound  up  from  one  or 
both  ends. 

Rontienient,     r6NfTmoNG\  The 

French  name  for  "  snoring."  See  Ster- 
tor. 

Root.     See  Radix. 

Root'let.  A  very  small  root  or  ulti- 
mate branch  of  a  root. 

Root  stock.  The  same  as  Rhizoma, 
which  see. 

Ro-rifer-ons.  [Ror'ifer,  or  Ro- 
riferus:  from  ros,  ro'ris,  "dew,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Producing  or  bear- 
ing dew.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  ves- 
sels which  pour  exhaled  fluids  on  the 
surface  of  organs. 

Ro'sa.*  [Gr.  pocov.]  The  Rose.  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Icosandria, 
natural  order  Rosacea. 

Rosa    Ca-ni'na.*     (uDog    Rose.") 
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Hips.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br. 
Ph.)  for  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog  rose,  or 
hip-tree;  the  wild-brier. 

Rosa  Cen-tf-fo'11-a.*  ("  Hundred- 
leaved  Rose.")  Pale  Rose,  or  Cabbage 
Rose.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for 
the  petals  of  the  Rosa  ceniifolia. 

Rosa  I>am-as-ce'iia.*  ("Damask 
Rose.")     The  Rosa  cent  i folia. 

Ro'sa  Gal'H-ca.*  (»*  French  Rose.") 
Red  Rose.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  the  petals  of  the  Rosa  Gallica. 

Rosa  Pal'JI-da.*  ("Pale  Rose.") 
Another  name  for  the  Rosa  centi/olia. 

Ro'sa  Rubra.*  ("Red  Rose.") 
The  Rosa  Gallica. 

Ro'sa  Syl-ves'tris.*  ("Wood  Rose.") 
Another  name  for  the  Rosa  cauina. 

Rosacea?,*  ro-sa'she-e.  A  natural  or- 
der of  exogenous  plants  (herbs  or  shrubs), 
natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  or  cold 
climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  order,  which'  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  perfume,  comprises,  among 
other  genera,  the  Rose  {Ro'sa),  Rasp- 
berry (Ru'bus),  Strawberry  (Fraga'ria), 
and  Spivse'a. 

Ro-sa'ceous.  [Rosa'ceus.]  Re- 
sembling a  rose.  Applied  specially  to  a 
form  of  polypetalous  corolla,  with  five 
short-clawed  spreading  petals. 

Ro-sac'ic  Ac'id.  A  name  applied 
by  Prout  to  a  substance  of  a  rose-color, 
deposited  by  the  urine  on  the  access  of 
intermittent  fever. 

Ro-sa'li-a.*  [From  ro'sa,  &  "rose:" 
named  on  account  of  its  color.]  An 
ancient  name  for  Scarlatina,  which 
see. 

Ros'cid.  [Ros'cidus;  from  ros, 
"dew."]     Dewy;  moistened  with  dew. 

Rose.  A  plant.  (See  Rosa.)  Also,  a 
name  for  erysipelas. 

Rose  Cam'phor.  A  solid  oil  of  roses, 
one  of  the  two  volatile  oils  composing 
attar  of  roses;  the  other  is  a  liquid  oil. 
The  former  is  a  stearopten. 

Rose,  Christ' mas.  The  Helleborus 
niger. 

Rose  Rash.     See  Roseola. 

Ro-sel'la.*  [Diminutive  of  ro'sa,  a 
"rose."]  A  rosette.  Applied  to  a  mass 
of  small  leaves,  of  various  form  and 
color,  terminating  the  stem  of  certain 
mosses. 

Rose'ma-ry.  The  common  name  of 
the  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Ro-se'o-la.i:  [Diminutive  of  ro'sa,  a 
"rose."]  A  rose-colored  rash,  not  con- 
tagious, and  without  papulae,  mostly 
symptomatic  of  different  febrile  diseases. 


Rosette.     See  Ros  ell  a. 

Rosin.     See  Resin. 

Ros-ma-ri'nus.*  [From  ros,  "  dew/' 
and  mari'nus,  "belonging  to  the  sea."] 
Rosemary.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Diandria,  natural  order  Labiatst  or  Lami- 
acese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

Rosmarinus  ©f-fic-I-na'lis.*  The 
plant  termed  rosemary. 

Ros'tel-late.  [Rostella'tus ;  from 
rostel'linn,  a  "little  beak."]  Prolonged 
into  a  small  rigid  and  sometimes  crooked 
point. 

Ros-tel'lnm.*  [Diminutive  of  ros'- 
trum,  a  "beak."]  A  little  beak.  Applied 
to  any  similar  object. 

Ros'tral.  [Rostra'lis.]  Resem- 
bling a  beak. 

Ros'trate.  [Rostra'tus ;  from  ros'- 
trum, a  "beak."]  Having  a  beak; 
beaked.     Applied  to  plants. 

Ros-tri-cor'nis.*  [From  ros'trum, 
a  "beak,"  and  cor'nu,  a  "horn."]  Ap- 
plied to  insects  having  the  antennae  upon 
a  prolongation  of  the  head. 

Ros'tri-form.  [Rostrifor  'mis ; 

from  ros'trum,  a  "beak."]  Formed  like 
a  beak. 

Ros'trum.*  A  Latin  word  signify- 
ing the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  the  snout  of  a 
beast.  Applied  to  a  ridge,  also  called 
the  azygous  process,  observed  on  the 
median  line  of  the  lower  aspect  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  Also,  the  name  given  to 
certain  kinds  of  forceps  formerly  used, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  beaks  of 
different  birds. 

Ros'u-lar,  or  Ros'u-late.  [Rosu- 
la'rius;  from  ro'sa,  a  "rose."]  Shaped 
like  a  rosette;  arranged  as  the  petals  of 
a  double  rose. 

Rosy-Drop.     See  Acne  Rosacea. 

Ro-ta-cis'mus.;i:  [Gr.  pojraKiCfxog.] 
The  harsh  vibration  of  the  letter  r,  called 
a  "burr,"  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England. 

Ro'tate.  [Rota'tus;  from  ro'ta,  a 
"wheel."]  Wheel-shaped.  Applied  to 
a  form  of  monopetalous  flowers,  e.g.  the 
blossom  of  the  potato. 

Ro-ta'tion.  [Rota'tio,  o'nis;  from 
ro'to,  rota' turn,  to  "turn  round."]  The 
act  of  rotating  or  turning  round.  In 
Astronomy,  the  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body  on  its  axis. 

Ro-ta'tor,  o'r?V*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  certain  muscles  employed  in 
producing  a  circular  movement. 

Ro-tif'e-ra,*    or   Rot  i-fers.      [Se« 
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Rotifercs.]  The  second  class  of  the 
Diploneura,  or  Helmimtkoida,  consisting 
of  minute  soft  aquatic  animals,  with 
distinct  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  revolving 
wheels  produced  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  cilia  placed  round  the  mouth. 

Rotifers.     See  Rotifera. 

Ro-tif  'er-us.*  [From     ro'ta,    a 

'•wheel,"  and/e'ro,  to  ''bear."]  Having, 
or  bearing,  wheels:  rotiferous.  See 
Rotifera. 

Ro'tl-form.  [Rotifor'mis:  from 
ro'ta,  a  "wheel."]  Having  the  form  of 
a-  wheel. 

Rott-le'ra.*  Kameela.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  pow- 
der and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules 
of  the  Bottle' ra  tincto'ria.  This  medicine, 
the  product  of  a  plant  growing  in  India, 
is  said  to  be  almost  invariably  successful 
in  destroying  the  tape-worm.  It  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four 
drachms,  rarely,  if  ever,  requiring  to  be 
repeated. 

Rot'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  ro'ta,  a 
''wheel."]  A  little  wheel.  Another 
name  for  the  knee-pan.     See  Patella. 

Rot'u-lar.  [Rotula'ris.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  rotula.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar- 
clay as  meaning  towards  the  rotula,  or 
patella. 

Rot'u-late.  [Rotula'tus:  from 
rot'ula,  a  "little  wheel."]  Having  the 
form  of  a  little  wheel. 

Ro-tmid'.  [From  rotun'duft,  " round."] 
Having  a  rounded  outline,  as  parts  of 
some  plants. 

Ro-tun'date.  The  same  as  Rotund, 
which  see. 

Ro-tun-di-fo'li-us.i:  [From  rotun'- 
dwt,  "round,"  and  fo'Uum,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  round  leaves:  rotundifo'liate. 

Rouge,  roozh.  A  cosmetic,  or  dye, 
prepared  from  Car'thamus  tineto'rius. 

Rougeole,  roo'zhol'.  The  French 
term  for  "measles."     See  Rubeola. 

Rough.     See  Scaber. 

Roughness.     See  Scabrities. 

Ronnd-Leaved.  See     Rotundi- 

FOLIUS. 

Round   Ug  a-ment     [Liiganieii- 

tum  Te'res.]  The  name  applied  to  a 
short  ligament  connecting  the  head  of 
the  femur  with  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

Round  Ligaments.  [Ligamen'- 
ta  Rotun'da.]  Applied  to  two  flattish 
cords  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus, 
a  little  below,  and  in  front  of,  the  origin 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Routinist,  roo-teen'ist.  [From  rou- 
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tine'.]  Applied  to  a  physician  who  in 
his  practice  follows  an  unvarying  routine, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
varieties  of  the  disease  or  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  patient's  constitution. 

Roxburghiaeeavi:  rox-bur-ge-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
shrubs,  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
India.  It  consists  of  a  single  genus, 
the  Roxbur'ghia.  Lindley  regards  them 
as  belonging  to  a  transition  class,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  endogens  and 
exogens. 

Roy'al  Stitch.  The  name  of  an  old 
operation  for  the  cure  of  bubonocele. 
It  consisted  in  putting  a  ligature  under 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part 
of  the  sac  so  as  to  render  it  impervious 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation  thus  ex- 
cited. 

Rubbing  Sound.  See  Bruit  de 
Frottemext. 

Ru-be'do,  fl' inis.%  [From  ru'ber, 
"red."]  A  diffused  redness  of  the  skin, 
as  in  blushing. 

Ru-be-fa'cient.  [Rubefa'eiens; 
from  rubefa'cio,  to  "make  red."]  Applied 
to  any  substance  which  reddens  and  irri- 
tates without  blistering  the  skin. 

Ru-be'o-la.*  [From     ru'beo,     to 

"blush."]  (Fr.  Rougeole,  roo'zhol'.)  The 
measles,  a  disease  attended  with  inflam- 
matory fever,  dry  cough,  sneezing,  drow- 
siness, and  an  eruption  of  small  red 
points,  perceptible  by  the  touch.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexiae, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ru-be'o-loid.  [Rubeoloi'des :  from 
rube'ola,  the  "measles."]  Resembling 
rubeola. 

Ru'bi-a.*  [From  ru'ber,  "red."] 
Madder.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  natural  order  Rubiacese  or 
Cinchonacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Rubia 
tinctonon. 

Ru'bia  Tine-to'ruin.*  ("Dyers' 
Madder.")  The  systematic  name  of  the 
madder-plant;  the  root  is  called  Radix 
rubra  ("red-root"). 

Rubiacea?,*  ru-be-a'she-e.  [From 
Ru'bia,  one  of  the  genera.]  The  Jus- 
sieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants  the 
same  as  Cixchoxace.e,  which  see. 

Ru-bi-a'ceous.  [Rubia'ceus;  from 
Ru'bia.]      Resembling  the  Rubia. 

Ru'bi-an.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  coloring  matter  of  madder.  See 
Alizari.v. 

Ru'bi-cund.    [Rubicnn'dus;  from 
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ru'beo,  to  "be  red."]     Red,  reddish,  or 
rosy. 

Ru'bi-form.  [Rubifor'mis ;  from 
Ru'bus,  the  "raspberry."]  Having  the 
form  of  a  raspberry. 

Ru-big*'i-uous,  or  Ru-big^'i-nose. 
[Rubigino'sus;  from  rubi'go,  rubig'hu's, 
"rust."]  Having  the  color  of  rust; 
rusty-reddish. 

Ru-bi'g©,*  gen.  Ru-bi&'i-uis.  A 
Latin  word  signifying  "mildew"  or 
"rust." 

Rubi'go  Fer'ri.*  ("Rust  of  Iron.") 
A  preparation  made  by  exposing  moist- 
ened iron  wire  to  the  air  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  rust.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  which 
see. 

Ru-bri-eau'lis.*  [From  ru'ber,  "red," 
and  cau'lis,  a  "stem."]  Having  a  red 
stem :  rubricau'line. 

Ru-bri-Ho'rous.  [Rubriflo'rus; 
from  ru'ber,  "red,"  and  y?o$,  a  "flower."] 
Having  red  flowers. 

Ru'bu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  Ru'bus.~\ 
The  specific  name  for  the  yaws  in  Good's 
Nosology.     See  Anthracia  Rubula. 

Ru'bus.*  [From  ru'ber,  "red."]  A 
Linneenn  genus  of  the  class  IcosandHa, 
natural  order  Rosacese. 

Ru'bus.*  Blackberry-root.  The 
Pharmaccpoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Rubus  Canadensis,  and  of  Rubus 
villosus. 

Ru'bus  Cre'si-us.*  The  dewberry- 
plant,  or  heath  bramble,  the  fruit  being 
similar  to  the  blackberry. 

Ru'bus  Fru-ti-co'sus.*  The  com- 
mon bramble,  which  yields  blackberries. 

Ru'bus  I-dse'us.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  raspberry-plant. 

Ruby.  [From  ru'beo,  to  "be  red."] 
A  crystallized  gem  of  various  shades  of 
red,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina.  The 
Oriental  ruby,  or  red  sapj)hire,  is  a  rare 
and  precious  gem. 

Ruetatio.     See  Ructcs. 

Ruc-tu-o'sus.*  [From  ruc'tus,  a 
"  belch."]    Having  eructation  or  belching. 

Ruc'tus.*  [From      epevyofxat,      to 

"belch."]     An   eructation,   belching,  or 
discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach. 

Rud'dle.     A  kind  of  red  chalk. 

Ru'de-ral.  [From  ru'dus,  ru'deris, 
"rubbish."]  Growing  among  rubbish. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Ru'di-ment.  [Rudimen'tum ; 

Ttom    ru'dis,    "raw,"    "inexperienced."] 
The  first  instruction  given  to  children; 
a  first  principle  in  science;    the  origin 
or  rude  state  of  any  thing. 
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Ru-dX-meu'ta-ry.  [Rudimen- 

tarius; from  the  same.]  Relating  to 
rudiments.  In  Botany,  imperfectly  or 
incompletely  developed. 

Rue.  The  common  English  name  for 
the  Ruta  graveolens. 

Ru-f  I-ner' vis.*  [From  ru'fus, "  red/v 
and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  Having  ruddy- 
colored  nervures. 

Ru'fous.     [Ru'fus.]     Brownish-red. 

Ru'ga,*  plural  Ru'ga?.  (Fr.  Ride, 
red,  and  Pli,  pie.)     A  wrinkle. 

Ru-gi-fo'll-us.*  [From  ru'ga,  a 
"wrinkle,"  &n&fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing wrinkled  leaves :  rugifo'lious. 

Rugine.     See  Raspatory. 

Ru-gose'.  [Rugo'sus;  from  ru'ga, 
a  "wrinkle."]     Rugged;  wrinkled. 

Rum.  [Spir'itus  Jamaicen'sis.] 
Jamaica  spirit.  A  well-known  spirituous 
liquor,  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Ru'niex,  tot*.*  Yellow  Dock.  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
natural  order  Polygonacese.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Rumex  crispus. 

Ru'mex  A^-e-to'sa.*  The  common 
sorrel,  or  sour-dock. 

Ru'mi-nant,  or  Ru'snl-uat-ing-. 
[Ru'minans;  from  ru'niino,  rumina'- 
tum,  to  "chew  the  cud/']  Chewing  the 
cud.  Applied  to  an  order  of  animals. 
See  Ruminantia. 

Ruminantia,*  ru-me-nan  'she-a. 

[See  Ruminant.]  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Mammalia,  comprising  the  cow,  sheep, 
and  deer.     They  all  have  four  stomachs. 

Ru'ini-nat-ed.  [Perhaps  from  ru'~ 
men,  a  "throat,"  or  "opening."]  Pene- 
trated with  holes  or  channels.  Applied 
to  the  albumen  of  seeds. — (Gray.) 

Ru-sni-na'tfion.  [Rumina'tio, 

o'nis;  see  Ruminant.]  Chewing  the  cud, 
or  bringing  up  of  the  food,  which  has 
been  swallowed,  into  the  mouth  again  to 
be  properly  chewed.  A  physiological 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  order  of  ani- 
mals. 

Run'ei-nate.  [Runcina'tus ;  from 
runci'na,  a  "large  saw."]  Notched,  like 
a  saw;  with  the  teeth  turned  backwards, 
i.e.  towards  the  base  of  a  leaf. 

Run'ner.  A  prostrate  slender  branch 
sent  oif  from  the  base  of  the  parent  stem. 
It  strikes  root  at  its  apex,  and  produces 
a  tuft  of  leaves,  thus  giving  rise  to  an 
independent  plant,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry. 

Running-.  Popularly  applied  to  a 
continual  discharge  or  flow  of  pus  or 
mucus. 
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Rnpellensis  Sal.     See  Sal  Rupel- 

LEXSIS. 

It u -pes  trine.  [From     ru'pcs,     a 

u  rock. "J  Growing  naturally  or  spon- 
taneously on  rocks. 

Ru'pl-a.*  [From  pimog,  "  sordes."] 
An  eruptive  disease  in  which  there  are 
broad  flat  vesicles,  succeeded  by  an  ill- 
conditioned  discharge  which  thickens 
into  superficial  scabs,  easily  detached 
and  immediately  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Kiip  tile.  [From  rum'po,  rup'tum, 
to  "break,"  or  "burst."]  Bursting 
irregularly.      Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Rup'ture.  [From  the  same.]  A 
popular  name  for  Hernia,  which  see. 

Ru-ric'o-lus.*  [From  rus,  ru'ris,  the 
"country,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."] 
Living  in  the  country,  or  fields. 

Rust.  [Rubi'go,  ginis.]  The  sub- 
stance which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
iron  and  some  other  metals  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  moisture.  The  rust 
of  iron  [tubigo  ferrt)  is  essentially  a  ses- 
quioxide  (or  peroxide)  of  iron. 

Rus-tic'o-lus.*  [From  rus,  the 
"  country,"  and  co'lo,  to  "inhabit."]  Liv- 
ing in  fields  or  meadows.  Applied  to 
certain  birds. 

Ru'ta.*  Rue.  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  the  class  Decandria.  natural  order 
Itutacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
,(V.$.  Ph.)  for  the   leaves  of  the  Ru'ta 

(jmr* r-ohns. 

Ru'ta  Grav'e-o-leus.*       ("Heavy- 

Bmellm*  Rue.")   The  common  rue-plant. 

Rutacea?,*   ru-ta'she-e,   or  Ru'ta?.* 


A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  many 
warm  regions.  It  includes  Jiu'ta  (Rue), 
and  JJictam' mis,  a  fragrant  plant  which 
emits  an  inflammable  vapor. 

Itu-ta  eeou*.  [Ruta'eeus.]  Re- 
sembling rue  {Jiiitd). 

itu-tlie  ni-iiiu.  A  new  metal  dis- 
covered in  native  platinum  in  1844.  It 
is  hard  and  brittle,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  8.5. 

Ru-ti-do'sis,*  written  also  Rhyt-i- 
do'sis,* and  R$t-I-d©'sis.*  [From j> rfc, 
a  "wrinkle."]  A  shrinking  or  puckering 
of  the  cornea,  regarded  as.  a  certain  sign 
of  approaching  death. 

Ruyseh  (roisK),  Membrane  ot 
See  next  article. 

Ruy-sehi-a'na,  ^lem-bra'na.* 

("  Ruyschian  Membrane," or"  Membrane 
of  Ruysch.")  The  internal  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye:  first  particular- 
ized by  Ruysch;  also  called  Tunica  Jtuy- 
scltiana. 

RuyscM-i,  Tu'ni-ca  Cel-lu-lo'sa.# 
("  Cellular  Coat  of  Ruysch.")  The  cellu- 
lar coat  of  the  intestines,  described  by 
Ruysch. 

Rye.  A  kind  of  cereal  grain,  used 
for  bread.  (See  Secale.)  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  infected  with  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus, when  they  acquire  medicinal  and 
poisonous  qualities.     See  Ergota. 

Rye,  Ergot  of.     See  Ergota. 

Rye,  Spurred.  The  Secale  comutum, 
or  ergot  of  rye. 

Rytidosis.     See  Rutidosis. 


S. 


S.  =  Semis' sis*     "Half.* 

S.  A.,  or  S.  A.  Ij.  =  Si-cun'dum  ar'tem* 
"According  to  art,"  or  Secun'dum  ar'tis 
le'fjes*    "According  to  the  rules  of  art." 

Sab-a-dil'la.*  [From  the  Spanish 
Cebe'da,  "  barley."]  Cevadilla.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  seed 
of  Vera'trum  sabadil'la  ;  but  according 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Asagrse'a  officinalis. 

Sab-a-dil'lin.  [Sabadilli'na.]  An 
excessively  acrid  white  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum 
Bab  iditta  and  ffelonia*   officinalis. 

Sabbatia.*  sab-ha'she-a,  American 
Cent  inrv.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  the  Sabba'tia 
an  fnla'rii. 

Sabi'ua.*  Savine.  The  Pharma- 
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Growing  or  living  in  sand. 

The  same  as  Sabulous, 


copceial  name  |  for  the  tops  of  Juniperus 
sabina. 

$ab-u-lie'©-lus.-:  [From  sab'ulum, 
"  sand,"  or  "  gravel,"  and  co'lo,  to  "in- 
habit."] 

Sab'u-liue. 
which  see. 

Sab'u-Iose.  [From        sab'ulum, 

"sand,"  or  "  gravel."]   Growing  in  sand. 
Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Sab  u-lous.  [Sabulo'sus;  from  the 
same.]      Gritty ;  sandy. 

Sa-bur'ra.*  A  Latin  wor  1  for  u  bal- 
last." Applied  to  foulness  of  the  sto- 
mach :   sordes. 

Sae'cate,  or  Sac'cat-ed.  [Sacca'- 
tus:  from  &ae'cus,  a  "sac."]  Contained 
in  a  membranous  bag:  also,  formed  like 
a  sac;  sac-shaped. 
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Sac'cha-rat-cd.  [Saccmara'tus ; 
from  sac'charum,  "sugar."]  Having  or 
containing  sugar. 

Sac-cha-rcph-i-clro'sis.*         [From 

sac'charum,  " sugar,"  and  ephidro'sis,  a 
"sweating."]     A  saccharine  sweating. 

Sac'cha-ri  Fsex.*  ("  Dregs  of  Su- 
gar.")    Treacle,  or  molasses. 

Sac-cha-rif'cr-ous.  [Saccharif '- 
cms;  from  sac'charum,  "sugar,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Yielding  sugar. 

Sac-cha-ri-fi-ca'ti©n.  [Saecha- 
rifica'tio,  o'uis  ;  from  sac' charum,  " su- 
gar," and /«'cio,  to  "make."]  The  con- 
version of  a  substance  into  sugar,  as 
starch  when  treated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Sac-cha-ri-fi-ca'tus.*  [From  the 
same.]     Converted  into  sugar. 

Sac'cha-rinc.  [Sacchari^ius;  from 
sac'charum,  "sugar."]  Belonging  to 
sugar,  or  having  the  properties  of  sugar. 

Sac'cha-roiil.  [Sacchar©i'«lcs; 
from  sac' char  am,  "  sugar,"  and  eJdo;,  a 
"forrn."]  Resembling  loaf-sugar  in  tex- 
ture.    Applied  to  minerals. 

Sac-clia-rol'o-gy.  [Saccharol©'- 
gfia;  from  sac'charum,  "sugar,"  and 
\6yos,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  su- 
gar ;  or  the  science  of  sugar. 

S ac-cha-r om ' e-ter.  [Saccharom '- 
etruni;  from  sac' charum,  "sugar,"  and 
KS'poj,  a  u  measure."]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
liquors,  syrups,  etc. 

Sac'cha-rum.-?  [From  the  Arabic 
Shak'ar  or  Shak'  karj]  A  Linnsenn  genus 
of  the  class  Triaudria,  natural  order 
Graminacex.  Also,  thi  Pharmaeopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  sugar  of  the  jSW- 
charum  ofjUcina' rum  refined;  the  Saccha- 
rum  album  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
See  Sugar. 

Sac 'charum  A-ccr'num.5  ("Maple 
Sugar.")  Sugar  obtained  from  the  A'cer 
sacchari'num ;  also  called  Sac' charum 
Canaden'se. 

Sac'charnm  Album.*  ("White 
Suirar.")     Relined  sugar  ;  loaf-sugar. 

Sac'charnm  Can-a-den'se.*  ("Ca- 
nadian Sugar.")  A  name  for  the  Sac'- 
charum ac.er'  uum,  or  maple-sugar. 

Sac'charnm  Com-inu'ne^  ("  Com- 
mon Sugar"),  Sac'charnm  Xon-pu- 
ri-fi-ca'tum i:  ("Unpurificd  Sugar"). 
Systematic  terms  for  moist  sugar;  other- 
wise termed  Muscovado  sugar. 

Sac'charnm  I^oc'tis.*  ("  Sugar  of 
Milk.")  The  name  applied  to  a  crystal- 
line substance  obtained  from  whey,  in 
hard  white  masses,  having  a  sweet  taste, 
and  the  specific  gravity  1.5.   It  has  been 


assigned  a  place  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copoeia for  1800.  It  has  also  been  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. Used  as  a  bland  and  nutritious 
article  of  diet  in  certain  diseases. 

Sac'charnm  Of-fic^i-na'ie,*  or 
Sac'charum  Off-ffi$-i-na'runa.'  ("Of- 
ficinal Saccharum.")  Names  for  the  su- 
gar-cane. 

Sac'charum  Sa-tur'ni.*  ("Sugar 
of  Lead.")     The  Acctas  plumhi. 

Sac~ch©-lac'tatc.  [Saccfrolac'tas, 
a/t/s.]  A  combination  of  saccholactic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Sac-cho-lac'tic.  [Saccholac'ti- 
ens;  from  sac'charum,  "sugar,"  and  lac, 
"milk."]  Applied  to  mucie  acid,  be- 
cause first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk. 

Sac-cho-lac'tic  Ac/M.  [Saccho- 
lac'ticum  A^'Mum.]  The  same  as 
Mucic  Acid. 

Sac-^if  cr«us.*  [From  sae'eus,  a 
"sac,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or 
having  a  sac  or  sac-like  appendage.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 

Sac  '$i-form.  [Sacciibr'mis;  from 
sac'ctiSf  a  "sac."]      Formed  like  a  sac. 

Sae'cu-lat-ed.  [Saccula'tus ;  from 
sac' cuius,  a  "little  sac."]  Bagged,  or 
pursed  out  in  little  expansions. 

Sac'cule.  [Sac'culus;  diminutive 
of  sae'eus,  a  "'sac."]    A  little  sac  or  pouch. 

Sac-cu-lo'sus.*  [From  sac'culus,  a 
"little  sac."]     Having  little  sacs. 

Sac'culus  Ad-I-p© 'sus.*  ("Ad ip ose 
Sac")     The  bursa  mucosa  of  a  joint. 

Sac'culus  Cor'clis.-  ("  Sac  of  the 
Heart.")     A  name  for  the  pericardium. 

Sac'culus  (or  Sac'cus)  liach-ry- 
raialis. ;:  The  lachrymal  sac  or  bag,  a 
small  cavity  forming  the  commencement 
of  the  passage  which  conducts  the  tears 
from  the  eye  to  the  nose. 

Sac'culus  Ija-r5rn'gfis.-':"  ("Little 
Sac  of  the  Larynx.")  A  pouch  extend- 
ing upward  from  the  ventricle  of  the 
larynx  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Sac'culus  Pro'prl-us.*  The  smaller 
of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum  of  the 
ear,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

Sac'cias.**  A  Latin  word  signifying 
a  "sac." 

Sa'ccr  Ig'nis.*  ("Sacred  Fire.") 
A  term  for  erysipelas;  also  formerly  ap- 
plied to  Hopes  exedcus. 

Sa'cer  Mor'tmSo*  ("Sacred  Dis- 
ease.")  A  name  for  Epilepsy,  which  see. 

Sa'cer  Mus'cu-luSo*   ("  Sacred  Mus- 
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cie.")  A  designation  of  the  transversa' Us 
lumbo' rum. 

Sack.  A  wine  formerly  much  used, 
said  to  be  brought  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  called  Canary;  also  applied 
to  a  wine  brought  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Sacral.  [Lat.  Sacra'lis:  Fr.  Sacre, 
sa'kRa'.)  Belonging  to  the  sacrum. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Baiclay  as  meaning  to- 
wards the  sacrum. 

Sa-cro-lnm-ba'lis.*  A  muscle  aris- 
ing from  the  sacrum,  etc.,  and  inserted 
into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

Sacrum.*  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
The  triangular  bone  wedged  between 
the  Ossa  innominafa,  forming  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  pelvis. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.  A  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  II.  Dav}r,  consisting  of  a  common 
oil-lamp,  completely  surrounded  with  a 
cage  of  fine  wire  gauze,  for  the  use  of 
miners.  The  gauze  has  the  property  of 
preventing  the  flame  of  the  lamp  from 
igniting  the  explosive  mixture  of  gases 
which  surrounds  it,  that  portion  only 
being  burned  which  is  within  the  cage. 

Saffron.  The  common  English 
name  for  the  Crocks  Sativus,  which  see. 

Saffron,  Meadow.  A  name  for 
the  Col'chicniii  autumna'le. 

Sag,-a-pe'nnm.;:  [Gr.  cay^'o^.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
of  the  gum-resin  of  an  uncertain  plant, 
said  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula.  It  is  re- 
puted to  be  emmenagogue  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Sage.  The  common  name  of  Salvia 
Officinalis,  which  see. 

SageFemme,  -azh  famm.  The  French 
for  Midwife,  which  see. 

Sagr'it-tal.  [Sagitta'lis ;  from  sa- 
git'ta,  an  "arrow."]  Relating  to,  or 
shaped  like,  an  arrow. 

Sag-'ittal  Suture.  The  suture  which 
unites  the  parietal  bones. 

Sag-'it-tate.  [Sagitta'tns:  from 
tagit'ta,  an  "arrow."]  Having  the  shape 
of  an  arrow,  as  a  lanceolate  leaf  with  a 
lobe  at  the  base  on  each  side  pointing 
ba  -kward. 

Sa£-it-tif'er-ons.  [Sagittif  eras; 
from  sagtt'ta,  an  "arrow,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  arrow-shaped  objects. 
Apolied  to  plants,  shells,  etc. 

Sa-git-ti-fo  H-ons.  [Sagittifo'li- 
a§;  from  xa/it'ta,  an  "arrow,"  and /<>'- 
Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Having  arrow-shaped 
leaves. 

Sa'go.  (Fr.  Sagou,  sa'goo'.)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
prepared  fecula  obtained  from  the  pith 
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of  the  Sagus  Rumphii  and  other  species  of 
Sag**.  Used  as  a  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  food  in  febrile  affections  and  in 
convalescence  from  acute  disorders. 

Saim.  A  name  for  the  Adept  suillus, 
or  hog's  lard.     See  Adeps. 

Saint  Anthony's  Fire.  See  Ery- 
sipelas. 

Saint  Vi' tits'  Dance.  A  common 
name  for  Chorea,  which  see. 

Sal,*  gen.  Sa  lis.  [From  uAj,  "salt."] 
Salt.  Applied  to  a  compound  in  definite 
proportions  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali, 
earth,  or  metallic  oxide. 

Sal  Am-mo'ni-ac.  [Sal  Ammo- 
ni'aciini.]  The  former  name  of  Mu- 
riate of  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Sal  Ar-gen'ti.*  ("Salt  of  Silver.") 
The  nitrate  of  silver.  See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Sal  Ben'zo-in.*  Benzoic  acid;  the 
Ac'idum  Benzo'icum  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Sal  Ca-tliar'ti-cns  Am-a'rns- 
("Bitter  Cathartic  Salt"),  or  Sal  Ca- 
thar'ti-cus  Aii-gli-ca'ntis*  ("English 
Cathartic  Salt").  Names  for  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Sal  Catnar'ticns  Olan-be'ri.- 
("Cathartic  Salt  of  Glauber.")  The  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt. 

Sal  Clial'y-fois.*  ("Salt  of  Iron  or 
Steel.")     The  sulphate  of  iron. 

Sal  Com-mn'nis.;:  ("  Common  Salt.") 
The  chloride  of  sodium.  See  Sodii 
Chloridtm. 

Sal  Cor'no  Cer'vi.*  ("Salt  of 
Hartshorn.")  The  Subcarbonate  of 
Ammonia,  which  see. 

Sal  I>i-u-ret'I-cas.*  ("  Diuretic 
Salt.")     The  acetate  of  potash. 

Sal  Ep-so-men'sis.:;'r  ("Epsom 
Salts.")     The  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Sal  Fos'si-lis,*  Sal  Gemmae.* 
("Fossil,  or  Rock,  Salt.")  The  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 

Sal  Glatiberi.    See  Glauber's  Salt. 

Sal  nirabilis  Glauberi.  See  Glau- 
ber's Salt. 

Sal  Prnnelle  (proo-nell').  Nitre,  or 
saltpetre,  fused  and  poured  into  moulds 
so  as  to  form  small  balls.  It  is  some- 
times prepared  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  potash.     See  Potassje  Nitras. 

Sal  Rn-pel-len'sis.*  [From  Jiu- 
pel'la,  the  Latin  name  of  Roehelle.] 
The  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  Ro- 
chelle salt. 

SalSa-tnr'ni.*  ("Salt  of  Lead.")  The 
acetate  of  lead.     See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sal  Vo-lat'i-lis. ;  ( "  Volatile  Salt.") 
The  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
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Sa-Ia^'i-ty.  [Sala^'itas,  a'tis;  from 
sa' lax,  sala'cis,  "lustful,"  "wanton."] 
Lechery;  lust;  orgasm. 

Salep.  A  farinaceous  powder  made 
from  the  root  of  the  Orchis  morio.  It  is 
a  light  and  nutritious  food,  like  tapioca. 

Salicaceav*  sa-le-ka'she-e.  [See  next 
article.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Northern  Asia.  It 
includes  the  Willow  (Sa'lix)  and  Poplar 
{Pop'ulus).  The  bark  is  usually  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  stomachic. 

Sal-i-ca'eeons.  [Salica'ceus ;  from 
sa'lix,  sal' ids,  the  "willow."]  Resem- 
bling the  willow.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  plants.     See  Salicace.e. 

Sal-i-ca'ri-a?.:;:  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  called  by 
some  botanists  LythraceyE,  which  see. 

Sal'i-ciii,  orSal'i-ciiie.  [Salaci'na.] 
An  extremely  bitter,  white  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  several  species 
of  Salix. 

Sal-i-ein'e-ns.*  Resembling  the  ge- 
nus Salix:  salicineous. 

Sali-ent.  [From  sa'lio,  to  "leap,"  to 
"spring,"  to  "shoot  out."]  Shooting  or 
jutting  out;  prominent. 

Salient  An'gle.  An  angle  of  a  poly- 
gon projecting  outwards  in  reference  to 
the  centre  of  the  polygon.  All  the  angles 
of  any  regular  figure,  as  a  triangle,  square, 
etc.,  are  salient. 

Sa-lif  'er-ons.  [Salif 'erns ;  from 
8al,  a  "  salt,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Con- 
taining or  producing  salt. 

Sal  i-fi-a-ble.  [Salifiab'ilis;  from 
sal,  a  "salt,"  and  fi'o,  to  "be  made,"] 
Having  the  property  of  forming  a  salt, 
by  combination  with  other  substances. 

Sa-lig'e-nin.  [Salig-em'iia:  from 
salici'na,  and  ye'no,  an  ancient  form  of 
gig' no,  to  "beget."]  A  new  substance 
which,  together  with  sugar,  contains  the 
elements  of  salicin,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

Sa-line'.  [Sali'nus;  from  s«?,"salt."] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  salt;  of  the 
nature  of  a  salt.  In  Botany,  growing  in 
salt  places. 

Sa-li'va.*  The  fluid  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands ;  spittle. 

Sa-li  val.  [Saliva  las:  from  sali'va, 
u  spittle."]     Relating  to  the  saliva. 

Sal  l-vant.  [Sali'vans,  an  'tis;  from 
the  same.]  Exciting  an  increased  flow 
of  the  saliva:   salivating. 

Sal'I-va-ry.  [Saliva'rins,  and  Sali- 
va'ris;  from  the  same.]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  saliva. 


Sal's  vary  Glands.  [Glan'ilnlA 
Saliva'riae.]  The  name  of  three  glands 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  saliva.  They  are  the 
parotid,  the  sub-maxillary,  and  the  sub- 
lingual glands. 

Sal-I-va  tion.  [Saliva'tio,  o'm's  ; 
from  sali'va,  "spittle."]  An  excessive 
flow  of  the  saliva,  produced  b}7  the  exhi- 
bition of  medicines.     See  Ptyalismus. 

Salix.  ic?'s.';:'  [From  sa'lio,  to  "  spring 
out."]  (Fr.  Saule,  sol.)  A  Linnaaan 
genus  of  the  class  Dioeeia,  natural  order 
Salicacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  Salix  alba,  S.  caprea,  and  S.  fragilis. 

Salix  Alba.*     The  white  willow. 

Salix  €a'pre-a.*  The  great  round- 
leaved  willow. 

Salix  Fra£'I-lis.*  ("Brittle  Wil- 
low.") The  common  crack  willow.  The 
bark  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  has 
been  employed  in  intermittents,  dyspep- 
sia, etc. 

Salpetra.     See  Saltpetre. 

Sal-pin-gi'tis,  \dis.*  [From  sal- 
pinx, the  "  Eustachian  tube."]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Sal-pin-£ys-te-ro-cy-e'sis.*  [From 
sal'pinx,  hys'tera,  the  "  womb,"  and  eye' - 
sis,  "pregnancy."]  A  term  for  preg- 
nancy or  fcetation  partly  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  and  partly  in  the  uterus. 


Sal  pin x,    mgu 


[Gt.    oahnyl,    a 


"trumpet,"  or  "tube."]  A  name  for  the 
Eustachian  tube,  also  for  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

Sal'sl-fy,  or  Sal'si-f  I.  A  name  of  the 
oyster-plant,  Tragopo'gon  porri/o'iium. 

Sal'sus,*  The  same  as  Saline,  which 
see. 

Salt.  jTLat.  Sal;  Fr.  Sel,  sel.]  The 
chloride  of  sodium.  (See  Soon  Chlori- 
nu>f.)  Common  salt.  In  Chemistry,  a 
compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of  an 
acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallio 
oxide. 

Salt,  Xeii'tral.  A  combination  of 
an  acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic 
oxide,  so  proportioned  that  the  resulting 
salt  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  proper- 
ties. 

Salt  of  Lem'ons.  A  combination 
of  oxalic  acid  with  a  small  portion  of 
potash,  as  found  in  wood-sorrel;  also 
applied  to  crystallized  citric  acid. 

Salt  of  Tar 'tar.  A  very  pure  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  prepared  from  the 
bitnrtrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

Sal-tat  ion.    [Salta'tio,  o'nis;  from 
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ear  to,  salta'tiim,  to  "dance,"  or  "jump."] 
A  <lancing  or  leaping;  synonymous  with 
Chorea. 

Sal'ta-to-ry.  [Saltato'rfus;  from 
the  same.]  Having  the  power  of  leap- 
ing; adapted  to  leaping  or  saltation. 
Applied  t)  certain  insects. 

Sal-tig'ra-dus.*  [From  sal'tus,  a 
"leap,"  and  gra'dior,  to  "walk."]  Seiz- 
ing their  prey  by  leaping.  Applied  to 
injects. 

Salt-pe'tre.  [Salpe'tra;  from  sal, 
"salt,"  and  pe'tra,  a  "rock.'']  The  ni- 
trate of  potash,  or  nitre.  See  Potass.*: 
Nitras. 

Salts,  Sec'on-da-ry.  Synonymous 
with  neutral  salts.     See  Salt,  Neutral. 

Sal'tus.*  [From  sa'lio,  sal'tum,  to 
"leap."]  A  springing,  or  leaping.  Ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  as  Subsultus 
tendinum. 

Sa-Iu  bri-ous.  [Salu'bris;  from 
sa'lus,  "health."]  Salutary;  wholesome; 
conducive  to  health. 

Sa'lus,*  gen.  Sa-lu'tis.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  "health/'  or  "safety," 
also  "salvation." 

Sal'u-ta-ry.  [Saluta'ris;  from 
sa'lus,  " health."]  Healthy;  wholesome; 
favorable  to  health. 

Salvadoracea?,*  sal-va-do-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  India  and  Syria.  It 
includes  the  Salvado'ra  Per' sica  (the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture). 

Sal-va-tel'lav*  [From  sal'vo,  salva'- 
tum,  to  "save."]  A  small  vein  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  ascending  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm ;  it  contributes  to 
form  the  basilic  vein.  Bleeding  from  the 
salratella  vein  was  once  regarded  as  of 
especial  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Salve.     See  Unguentum. 

Sal' ver-Shaped.  Hyp  >erateriform. 
Tubular,  with  a  border  spreading  flat  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube.  Applied  to  a 
form  of  monopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of 
the  Phlox. 

Sal'vl-a.*  (Fr.  8'tnge,  s5zh.)  Sage. 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Diandric,  natural  order  Labiate;  also, 
the  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  leaves  of  the  Sal' via  officinalis.  It 
is  astringent,  aromatic,  and  tonic. 

Sam'a-ra.*  [From  sam'ara,  or  sam'- 
era,  the  seed  of  the  elm  and  other  trees.] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  a  dry,  indehiscent 
pericarp  which  has  an  appendage  like  a 
wing,  as  the  maple  and  ash.  It  is  also 
called  a  key-fruit. 
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Sam'bn-cin.  [Sambuci'na.]  A 
peculiar  substance  found  in  the  flowers 
of  the  Sambucus  nigra* 

Sam-bu'cus.  [From  sambn'ca,  a 
musical  instrument:  sometimes  made, 
it  is  said,  of  elder  wood.]  (Fr.  Snrean, 
sli'ro'.)  Elder.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Gaprifo- 
liacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  f;r  the  flowers  of  the  Sambn'- 
cus  Canadensis;  but  according  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  for  those  of  the 
Sambu'cus  ni'gra.  The  berries  are  ape- 
rient and  diaphoretic;  the  inner  bark  is 
purgative,  and  in  larire  doses  emetic. 

Sambu'cus  Ni'g-ra.-  The  systematic 
name  of  the  medicinal  (European)  elder. 

Samydaeea?,*  sam-e-da'she-e.  [From 
Samy'da,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  mostly  in  America, 

Sa-nab'I-lis.*  [From  sa'no,  to 
"cure."]     Curable;  that  may  be  cured. 

Sa-iia'tion.  [Sana'tio,  o'nis;  from 
sa'no,  sana' tam,  to  "heal."]  A  cure,  or 
restoration  to  health;  the  act  of  healing. 

San'a-tive.  [Sauati'vus.]  Heal- 
ing ;  having  a  power  or  tendency  to  heal. 

San-a-to'ri-um.**  A  synonym  of 
Sanitarium,  which  see. 

San'a-to-ry.  [Sanatorium:  from 
sa'no,  sana' tain,  to  "heal."]  Having 
power  to  heal. 

Sanctum  Semen.  See  Semen  Sanc- 
tum. 

Sand.  [Are'na.]  Finely-divided 
silicious  matter  constitutes  common  river 
and  sea  sand.  Particles  of  other  sub- 
stances are  often  blended  with  it. 

Sand-Bath.     See  Bath. 

Sa  ii  -da  1  I-form.  [Sandal  i  for  'mis ; 
from  sanda'lium,  a  "sandal."]  Having 
the  form  of  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

San  dal- Wood.      The    wood    of   the 

Pterocar'pus    santali'nus    and    San'tahim 

I  al'bum,  East  Indian  trees.     It  is  prized 

j  for  its  fragrance,  and  is  sometimes  used 

as  a  medicine. 

Sand 'stone.  A  species  of  stratified 
rock,  composed  of  agglutinated  grains 
of  sand. 

Sang,  son".  The  French  term  for 
Blood,  which  see. 

San-ga-ree'.  Wine  and  water  sweet- 
ened and  spiced. 

Sang*sue,  son^su'.  The  French  terra 
for  the  leech.     See  Hirudo. 

San-guif  'er-ous.     [Sang-uif  'erus: 
from    san'yuis,    "blood/'    and    fe'ro.    to 
I  "bear,"   or   "convey."]     Containing   or 
!  conveying  blood. 
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San-gui-fi-ca'tion.  [Sanguifica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  san'gnis,  "  blood/'  and 
fa'ciOf  to  "make/']  The  formation  of 
blood;  the  cod  version  of  chyle  into 
blood,  or  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

San-gua-iia'ri-a.*  Blood-root.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
rhizoma  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Papavera- 
cese.     The  rhizoma  and  seeds  are  emetic. 

Sanguine,  sang'gwin.  [Sanguin- 
eus; from  san'f/uis,  san'guinis,  "blood."] 
Abounding  with  blood;  warm;  ardent; 
nearly  the  same  as  Sanguineous. 

San-guin  'e-ous.  [Sanguin  'eus ; 
from  the  same.]  Relating  to  the  blood; 
bloody;  of  the  color  of  blood;  abound- 
ing in  blood.  Applied  to  certain  diseases, 
as  sanguineous  apoplexy,  etc.  Also  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  habit  or  Tempera- 
ment, which  see. 

Saii-guin-I-ros'tris.*  [From  «o?i'- 
gitis,  "blood,"  and  ros'trum,  a  "beak."] 
Having  a  blood-red  beak.  Applied  to 
birds. 

San'gui-nis,*  the  genitive  of  San- 
guis, which  see. 

San-guin'o-lent.  [Sangninolen'- 
tus;  from  san'guis,  "blood."]  Of  a 
blood-red  color;  bloody,  or  tinged  with 
blood. 

Sanguis,*  gen.  San'gui-nis.  The 
Latin  word  for  Blood,  which  see. 

Sanguis  Draconis*  See  Dragon's 
Blood. 

Sanguisorbacese,*  san-gwe-sor-ba'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe  and  other  tem- 
perate regions.  They  are  allied  to  the 
Bosacese.     It  includes  the  Sanguisor'ba. 

San-gui-sor'foe-ae.*  Synonymous 
with  Sanguisorbace^e,  which  see. 

San-gui-su'ga.*  [From  san'guis, 
"blood,"  and  su'go,  to  "suck."]  A 
blood-sucker;  the  leech,  properly  so 
called;  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
\liRrD0,  which  see. 

Sanguisu'ga  Med-i-ei-na'lis,*  or 
Sanguisu'ga  Of-fic-i-na'lis.:;:  The 
Uirudo  medicinal  is. 

Sa'ni-es.*  [From  san'gttis,  "blood"  ?] 
A  thin,  greenish,  serous,  and  fetid  dis- 
charge from  fistula?,  ulcers,  etc.,  some- 
times tinged  with  blood. 

Sa'ni-ous.  [Sanio'sus.]  Discharg- 
ing sanies ;  of  the  nature  of  sanies. 

Saii-i-ia'ri-um.;:  [From  san'itas, 
"health."]  A  retreat  for  invalids  or  con- 
valescent persons,  selected  in  reference  to 
the  salubrity  of  its  situation.  Also,  an 
ii  atitution  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 


San'i-ta-ry.  [Sanita'rius;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to,  or  promocing, 
health. 

San'i-ty.  [San'itas,  a'tis;  from 
sa'nus,  "sound,"  -  healthy,"  "sane."] 
(Fr.  Sante,  soNG,ta'.)  Health,  or  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  body. 

Santalaceav*  san-ta-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  na- 
tive- of  Europe,  North  America,  the 
East  Indies,  etc.  It  includes  San'talnm 
(Sandal-wood),  which  is  used  as  a  per- 
fume and  a  medicine. 

San'ta-lin.  The  coloring  principle 
of  the  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  santa- 
lintut,  or  red  saunders. 

San'ta-lum.*  B.ed  Saunders.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
wood  of  the  Pterocar'pus  santali'nus. 
See  Sandal-Wood. 

Sante.     See  Sanity. 

San-toii'i-ea.*  Levant  Wormseed. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  un- 
expanded  flowers  and  peduncles  of  the 
Artemisia  santonica,  A.  contra,  and  of 
other  species  of  Artemisia.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860.     It  is  anthelmintic. 

San'to-nin.  or  San'to-nine.  [San- 
toni'na;  from  Santon'ica.']  A  vegetable 
principle  prepared  from  Artemisia  san- 
tonica. 

San- to-ri '  ni.  Ve'nae  E-mis-so'ri-se.* 
("Emissory  [or  Emunctory]  Veins  of 
Santorinus.")  The  different  small  veins 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the 
cranium,  communicating  between  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  exter- 
nal veins  of  the  head. 

San-to-ri'nus,  Fis'sures  of.  Cer- 
tain small  fissures  in  the  cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus. 

Santori'nus,  Tu'ner-cles  of.  The 
small  projections  on  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages which  support  the  ligaments  of 
the  glottis. 

Sap.  [Suc'cus.]  The  juice  of  plants  ; 
the  liquid  imbibed  by  the  roots  of  plants 
and  carried  up  through  the  stem.  In  a 
crude  state  it  consists  chiefly  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid :  but  as  it  rites  through 
the  tissue  of  the  stem,  it  dissolves  the 
secretions  it  meets  with  in  its  course,  and 
being  attracted  to  the  leaves,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  light,  it 
is  converted  into  a  very  different  sub- 
stance, called  elaborated  sap,  which  con- 
tains various  nutritive  products,  as  sugar, 
starch,  proteine,  etc.     See  Sap-Wood. 
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Sa-phe'na.*  [From  oa<pfig,  "mani- 
fest."] The  name  of  two  large  veins  of 
the  leg,  internal  and  external. 

Sap' id.  [Sap'idus;  from  sa'jno,  to 
"taste."]  Having  or  imparting  taste, 
especially  an  agreeable  taste;  savory. 

Sa-pid'i-ty.  [Sapid'itas;  from  the 
same.]  The  quality  of  bodies  which 
affects  the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapiiidacese,---  sap-in-da'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  regions,  espe- 
cially of  South  America.  It  includes 
the  Sapin'dns  and  Panllin'ia.  Plants  of 
this  order  are  generally  poisonous. 

Sa-pin'di,:;:  the  plural  of  Sapin'dns, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants.     See  Sapindace^e. 

Sa'po,*  gen.  Sa-po'nis.  (Fr.  Savon, 
sa'voN0'.)  Soap;  a  compound  of  certain 
principles  in  oils,  fats,  or  resin,  with  alka- 
lies in  definite  proportions.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  soap 
made  with  soda  and  olive  oil. 

Sa'po  Du'ru§.«  ("Hard  Soap/') 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
Spanish,  or  Castile,  soap. 

Sa'po  Mollis.*  ('"Soft  Soap.")  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  soap 
made  with  olive  oil  and  potash. 

Sa'po     Vul-ga'ris.*  ("Common 

Soap.")  A  name  for  soap  made  with 
soda  and  animal  oil. 

Sap-o-na'ccous.  [Sapona'ceus ; 
from  sa'po,  sapo'nis,  "soap."]  Of  the 
nature  or  appeirance  of  soap;  soapy. 

Sap-o-na'rI-a  Of-fic-I-na'lis.* 

Soapwort.  A  plant  of  the  Linnsean 
class  Decandria,  natural  order  Caryo- 
phyllacese.  The  root  and  leaves  have 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  cancer, 
secondary  syphilis,  jaundice,  etc. 

Sa-pon-I-fi-ca'tion.  [Saponifi- 

ca'lio,  o'/ti*;  from  sa'po,  sapo'nis, 
"soap,"  and  fa' cio,  to  "make."]  The 
conversion  of  oils  into  soap  by  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

Sa-pon '  I-form.  [Saponifor  'mis ; 
from  sa'po,  sapo'nis,  "soap."]  Like  soap 
in  its  unctuosity. 

Sap'o-nin.  [Saponi'na.]  A  name 
applied  to  the  frothy  extract  of  the  Sapo- 
na'ria  officina'lis, 

Sap'o-nule.  [Sapon'ulus;  from 
sa'po,  "soap,"  and  v\rj,  "material."] 
Literally,  a  material  out  of  which  soap 
is  in  ide.  A  vo'atile  or  essential  oil  in 
combination  with  a  base. 

Sap-o-ril"ic.     [Saporif 'icus;  from 
sa'por,  "taste,"  and  fa' cio,  to  "make."] 
Causing  or  imparting  taste. 
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Sap'o-rous.    [From  sa'por,  "taste."] 

The  same  as  Sapid. 

Sapotaceae,*  sap-o-ta'she-e,  or  Sa- 
po't*e.*     [From    Sapo'ta,    one    of    the 

genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some 
genera  produce  edible  fruits,  as  the  Mar- 
malade {Achras). 

Sa-po'tae,*  the  plural  of  Sa-po'ta, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.     See  Sapotace^e. 

Sapphire,  saf'fir.  [Lat.  Sapplii'- 
rus :  Gr.  odwcpeipos.]  A  precious  stone  of 
a  blue  color.  It  consists  essentially  of 
crystallized  alumina.  The  Oriental  ruby 
is  a  red  variety  of  sapphire. 

Sa-pros'to-mus.*  [From    aanpog, 

"putrid,"  and  cropa,  a  "mouth."]  Hav- 
ing a  foul  or  stinking  breath. 

Sap- Wood,  or  Al -bur 'num.*  The 
outer  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous 
trees,  which  is  softer  and  more  bibulous 
than  the  heart-wood.  It  is  through  the 
sap-wood  that  the  sap  ascends  ifrom  the 
root  to  the  leaves. 

Sar'cl-na.*  Literally,  a  "pack  or 
burden."  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
peculiar  substance  found  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  Also  applied  to  the 
foetus. 

Sar-ci'tis,  Idis*  [From  odp\,  aapKoq, 
"flesh."]  Muscular  inflammation;  also, 
acute  rheumatism. 

Sar'co-carp.  [Sarcocar'pium,  or 
Sarcocar'pus ;  from  iropf,  oapKog,  "flesh/* 
and  KapTTos,  "fruit."]  The  fleshy,  or  pulpy, 
part  of  a  drupe,  as  a  peach  or  plum. 

Sar'co-cele.*  [From  aap\,  "flesh," 
and  tcijXri,  a  "tumor."]  (Fr.  Hernie 
charnue,  eitxne'  shaRxnii'.)  A  fleshy  en- 
largement of  the  testicle;  termed  also 
Her'nia  carno'sa  ("fleshy  hernia"). 

Sar-eo'des.*  [From  adpl,  "flesh."] 
Like  flesh ;  fleshy :  sarcous. 

Sar'coid.  [Sarcoi'des;  from  cdpl, 
"flesh,"  and  eUos,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling flesh. 

Sar-co-lem'ma,  a//*.*  [From  oap%, 
"flesh,"  and  X^a,  a  "covering."]  Ap- 
plied to  the  sheath  which  encloses  each 
of  the  muscular  fibrils. 

Sar-col'o-g-y.  [Sarcolo'gia;  from 
o-up£,  oapKog,  "flesh,"  and  \6yo;,  a  "dis- 
course."] The  part  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 

Sar-co'ma,    etfis*    plural    Sar-co'- 
ma-ta.    [From  <rup£,  aapKoq,  "  flesh."]    In 
Pathology,  a  fleshy    tumor;  a  genus  of 
the  order  Tnmores,  class  Locales,  of  Cul 
len's  Nosology.     Applied  by  Link  to  a 
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fleshy  part,  of  variable  form,  which  sur- 
rounds the  ovary  of  plants,  or  is  situated 
upon  it. 

Sar-com'a-tous.  [Sarcomat©'- 

Sus;  from  sarco'ntaJ]  Relating  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  sarcoma;  fleshy. 

Sarcomphalos.    See  Omphaloncus. 

Sar-eoph'a-gons.  [Sareoph'a- 

gus;  from  oap\,  "flesh,"  and  <pdyu),  to 
u  eat."]      Eating,  or  living  on,  flesh. 

Sar-coph'a-gus.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
kind  of  stone  said  to  have  the  property 
of  consuming  dead  bodies  placed  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Also  applied  to  a  coffin 
made  of  such  stone. 

Sar-eo-phy'ma,  Otis*  [From  cap*, 
"flesh,"  and  </>u//a,  a  "tumor."]  A  fleshy 
tumor. 

Sar-cop'tes.*  [From  <r«p£,  "flesh," 
and  koktcj,  to  "cut,"  to  "pierce,"  or 
"sting,"  as  a  worm  or  insect.]  That  which 
stings,  devours,  or  consumes  the  flesh. 
See  next  article. 

Sarcop'tes  Hoaii'i-iiis.*  ("Con- 
sumer of  the  Flesh  of  Man.")  The  name 
given  by  Raspail  to  the  Ac'artta  scabie'i, 
or  itch-insect.  It  is  a  parasite,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Arachnida,  or  spiders, 
and  is  therefore  not  an  insect  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term. 

Sar-co'sis.*  The  progress  of  sar- 
coma. Also,  preternatural  generation 
of  flesh. 

Sar-cot'ic.  [Sarcot'icus;  from 
trapx-dcj,  to  "produce  flesh."]  Making,  or 
inducing  the  growth  of,  flesh.  Applied 
to  medicines.  Also,  belonging  to  sar- 
coma. 

Sar'cous.  [From    vcp\,    "  flesh."] 

Fleshy;  pertaining  to  flesh  or  muscle. 

Sar-tlon'ic  ILaMgh.  [Iti'sus  Sar- 
don'ieus;  from  oapfoi/ums,  "belonging  to 
Sardinia;"  so  called  because  a  certain 
Sardinian  plant  is  said  to  have  excited 
a  similar  affection.]  A  singular  con- 
vulsive laugh.  Also  applied  to  a  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance  observed 
in  tetanus,  diaphraymitis,  etc.;  also 
termed  Spas'muf  eyn'iens. 

Sarment.  [Sarnfien'tum;  from 
snr'po,  to  "prune."]  A  runner;  a  long 
and  flexible  branch. 

Sar-aneii-ta'ceoiis.  [Sarmenta'- 
ceus;  from  sa  mien' turn,  a  "sarment."] 
Bearing  or  resembling  sarments. 

Sar-men-tif  er-ous.  [Sarmen- 

tif'erus;  from  samien'tnm,  a  "sar- 
ment," and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing 
sarments. 

Sar-meii'tous.  [Sarmento'sus; 
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from  sarmen' turn,  a  "sarment."]  The 
same  as  Sarmentaceous. 

Sarraceniaeea?,*  sar-ra-se-ne-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  the  bogs  of 
North  America.  It  includes  the  Sarra- 
ce'nia  (Side-Saddle  Flower). 

Sar'sa.*  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  the 
dried  root  of  Smi'lax  officinalis. 

Sar-sa-pa-ril'la.:;:  [Spanish,  sarca, 
or  sar'za.  a  "brier,"  and  paril'la,  a  "lit- 
tle vine."]  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Smilax  of- 
ficinalis, and  other  species  of  Smilax. 
It  is  an  alterative,  much  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  and 
scrofulous  affections. 

Sar-to'ri-us.*  [From    sar'lor,     a 

"tailor."]  Belonging  to  a  tailor.  Ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  (the  longest  of  the 
human  body),  so  called  because  a  tailor 
uses  it  in  crossing  his  legs.  It  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubercle  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Sarx.*  [Gr.  aap\,  aapKng.]  Flesh; 
the  muscular  part  of  animals. 

Sar'za.*  [In  Spanish,  a  "bramble," 
or  "low  shrub."]  Sarsaparilla.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Smi'la.c  officinalis;  the  Radix 
SarsaparilUe  ("Root  of  Sarsaparilla")  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sas'sa-fras.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  ||  for  the  root  of  Sas'safras  officinale. 

Sas'safras  Me-dul'la>  ("Pith  of 
Sassafras.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  pith  of  the  stems  of 
the  Sassafras  officinale.  From  this  pith 
a  bland  mucilage  is  obtained,  much  used 
as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes. 

Sassafras  Of«fi^-i-na'le,;  or  Lau'< 
rus  Sas'safras.*  A  tree  of  the  Lin- 
nasan  class  Enneandria,  natural  order 
Lauracese.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States. 

Sas'safras  Ra-di'cis  Cor'tex.* 
("Bark  of  Sassafras  Root.")  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  Sassafras  officinale.  It 
is  reputed  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diu- 
retic. 

Sat 'el-lite.  [Satel'les,  gen.  Satel'- 
litis.]  A  lifeguardsman;  an  attendant 
or  partisan.  In  Astronomy,  a  moon  or 
secondary  planet,  which  revolves  around 
a  primary  planet. 

Sat'ellite  Veins.  Veins  that  ac- 
company arteries,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  brachial  artery. 
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S:>-tel  li-tes,       gen.    Sa-tel  ll-tuiii, 

the  [Jural  of   S  if, /'(>*.      See  SATELLITB. 

S:>-ti  e-ty.  [Sati'etas:  from  sa'ds. 
"enongh."]  Surfeit:  disgust  for  food, 
from  having  been  cl  >ye  1. 

Sit  in-Spar.  A  fibrous  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  presenting  a  silky 
appearanee  when  polished. 

Sa-ti'vus.;:  [From  se'ro,  sa'tum,  to 
"sow,"  or  "»>lant."]  Growing  in  fields 
or  gardens;  that  is,  cultivated.  Applied 
to  various  plants. 

S;it'u-ratP.  [From  sat'nro,  satura'- 
tm  ft,  to  •'  cloy,"  or  "  till.'']  To  fill  a  liquid 
with  as  much  salt,  or  other  soluble  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving. 

Sat-ii-ration.  [Satura'tio,  o'ni«; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  saturating: 
the  state  of  a  solvent  which  has  dis- 
solved as  much  of  a  soluble  body  as  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving;  or  the  state  of  a 
c  >mpound  m  which  its  elements  are 
combined  in  such  proportions  that  a 
fresh  quantity  of  either  cannot  be  added 
without  excess. 

Sat'ur-iiine.  [Saturni'iius:  from 
Sifar'ii'is.  ••Saturn:"  also,  a  term  for 
lead.]  In  Chemistry,  relating  to  lead. 
Also,  grave  or  dull,  as  distinguished 
from  mercurial. 

S»-tur'iius.::  Saturn.  An  alchemi- 
cal name  for  lead;  as,  Sal  Saturni  (•'Salt 
of  Lead"). 

Sat-y-ri'a-sis.*  [From  cirvpog,  a 
"satyr."]  Excessive  or  inordinate  sex- 
ual desire  in  men.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dysorexise,  cla-s  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
X  ..  tlogy.  The  proper  treatment  for 
this  disease  consists  in  a  mild  cooling 
diet,  accompanied  by  active  exercise 
an  I  the  use  of  a  cold  bath.  The  term 
satyriasis  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
species  of  elephantiasis,  from  its  hideous 
appearance.  See  Elephantiasis  Gr.e- 
corum. 

Sauge,  sozh.  The  French  name  for 
"sage."     See  Salvia. 

Saule,  sol.  The  French  name  for 
"willow."     See  Salix. 

Sau'ri-aii.  [Sau'rius:  from  aa^po-, 
or  cjv?a.  a  '•lizard."']  'Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling a  lizard.  Also,  an  animal  of  the 
lizard  tribe. 

Sau-rog  ra-ptay.  [Saurog;ra'pIiia : 
from  ca  -po;.  a  •"lizard."  and  yi'iy<o,  to 
••write."]  A  description  of  the  saurian 
reptiles. 

Sim  roid.  [Sauroi'des;  frorno-a-.o;, 
a  "lizard."  and  aJo,-.  a  ••form."]  Re- 
sembling ;i  lisard. 

Sau-rol'o-g$'.     [Saurolo'gia:  from 
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oatfog,  a  " lizard."  and  \jyog,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  upon  saurian  rep- 
tiles: <>r  the  science  of  B;  urian  reptiles. 

Saii-roph'a^ous.  [Sauroph'a- 
BOS;  from  aa^io;.  a  ••lizard,"  and  y.iyo), 
to  "eat."]  Eating  lizards  and  other 
reptiles.     Applied  to  birds. 

Sajiruraeeav1  sau-ru-ra'she-e. 

[From  Sa'tni'nts,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  marshes  of  China, 
India,  and  North  America. 

Sauva«;e>»iaceav;:  so-vazh-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Sam ■</</> •'*/</,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  (herbs  or  shrubs),  found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Sa-van'iia,  or  Sa-van  nail.  A  low, 
open,  or  grassy  plain;  a  prairie.  Ap- 
plied especially  to  the  vast  plains  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Sav  in.      The  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savon.  saVox0'.  The  French  name  for 
"soap."'     See  Sapo. 

Saw.  The  Scotch  popular  term  for 
any  salve,  or  ointment.    See  Unguextum. 

Saw-Toothed.  The  same  as  Ser- 
rate, which  see. 

Sax'a-tile.  [Saxat'ilis:  fromsax'um, 
a  '•rock."]  Living  or  growing  in  rocky 
places.     Applied  to  plants. 

Saxifragaeea?.*  sax-e-fra-ga'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world.  It  includes  Saxifraga, 
The  whole  order  is  more  or  less  astringent. 

Sax-if  ra-g'ae,*  the  plural  of  Sax- 
ifraga, forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural   order  of  plants.     See    Saxi- 

FRAGACE.E. 

Sax'o-ny  Blue.  An  intensely  deep 
blue,  produced  by  a  solution  of  indigo  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Scab.  [Crus'ta^]  A  crust-like  sub- 
stance formed  on  superficial  ulcerations 
by  the  concretion  of  the  fluid  matter 
discharged  from  them.  Also,  the  same 
as  Scabies. 

Sca'bi-es.*  [From      sca'bo,     to 

"scratch."]  The  itch;  otherwise  termed 
Psora.     Also,  a  scab. 

Sea'brid.     The  same  as  Scabrous. 

Seab-ri-flo'riis.;  [From    sea'ber, 

" rough,"  and  fios,  a  "flower."]  Having 
ealye  s  rough  with  hairs. 

Seab-ri-fo'li-us.*        [From    sea 
"rough,"     "scabby,"     and    fo'lium,     a 
'"leaf."]      Having  rouLrh  leaves. 

Sca'brous,  orSca'brate.  [Sca'ber; 
from    sca'bo,    to     "scratch."]       Rough; 
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rugged ;  rough  to  the  touch.  Applied  to 
leaves,  etc. 

Sca'la,*  plural  Sca'lae.  A  ladder,  or 
staircase;  a  scale  of  steps;  a  regular 
gradation. 

Scala Tym'pa-ni.i:  (" Stairway  of 
the  Tympanum.")  The  superior  of  the 
sealae,  of  the  cochlea. 

Sca'la  Ves-tib'n-li.*  ("  Stairway  of 
the  Vestibule.")  The  inferior  of  the 
sealse  of  the  cochlea. 

Sca'la?,*  gen.  Sca-la'rum,  the  plural 
of  Scala,  which  see. 

Sca'lae  of  the  Coch'le-a,  or  Sea'lae 
Coch'le-se.*  ("  Stairways  of  the  Coch- 
lea.") The  two  cavities  formed  by  the  la- 
mina spiralis  or  spiral  septum  of  the  coch- 
lea. They  are  severally  designated  the 
Scala  Tympani  and  Scala  Vestibuli. 

Sca-lar'i-forni.  [Scala  rifor' mis; 
from  sea' la,  a  "ladder."]  Having  the 
form  of  a  ladder. 

Scalar  if orin  Duets  of  Plants.  A 
form  of  vascular  tissue,  differing  from 
dotted  ducts  only  in  the  form  of  the 
markings,  which  are  like  cross-bars  or 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

Scald.  [From  the  Italian  Scalda're, 
to  "  heat."]  A  lesion  of  some  part  occa- 
sioned by  the  application  of  a  hot  fluid. 

Scaltl'-ISead.  A  common  name  for 
Porrigo,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp> 

Scale.  [Lat.  Squa'ma;  Fr.  EcaiUe, 
a'kal'.]  One  of  the  small  lamina?  which 
cover  most  fishes,  serpents,  the  wings 
of  certain  insects,  etc.  In  Botany,  any 
thin,  scale-like  appendage.  Applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  small,  opaque,  whitish 
lamina  of  morbid  cuticle,  running  into 
layers  or  crusts,  which  fall  off  repeatedly 
and  are  soon  reproduced. 

Scale.  [From  sea' la,  a  "ladder,"  or 
"stair;"  hence,  something  which  is  re- 
gularly divided.]  A  line  or  rule  of  defi- 
nite length,  divided  into  a  given  number 
of  equal  parts,  which  are  sometimes 
termed  degrees. 

Scale-Skin.     See  Ichthyosis. 

Sca-lene'.  [Scale'mtm,  neuter  of 
Scale'nus;  from  cKa\r]jo;,  "unequal."] 
A  figure  having  unequal  sides.  A  triangle 
of  which  all  the  sides  are  unequal. 

Sca-le'nus.i:  [From  the  same.]  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  anticus  and  the 
yosticits,  which  bend  the  head  and  neck. 
They  arise  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  first  and  second  ribs. 

Sca'ler.  An  instrument  used  by  den- 
tists for  removing  the  scales  of  tartar 
from  the  teeth. 


Scalloped,  skol'lopt.  The  same  as 
Crenate, — i.e.  marked  with  even  and 
rounded  notches  on  the  margin,  as  some 
leaves. 

Scalp.  [Epicra'niuni.]  The  in- 
teguments of  the  skull. 

Seal 'pel.  [Scalpel 'lu m ;     from 

scal'po,  to  "carve,"  or  "scrape."]  A 
small  knife,  usually  with  a  straight  blade 
fixed  firmly  in  tha  handle:  used  in  dis- 
secting; also  in  surgical  operations. 

Scal'prum.*  [From  scal'po,  to 
"scrape."]  A  raspatory  used  in  trepan- 
ning. Sometimes  applied  to  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  a  mammal. 
See  Raspatory. 

Scal'primi  ©en-ta'le.*  [From  dens, 
a  "tooth."]     A  file  used  by  dentists. 

Scaly.     See  Squamose. 

Scam-mo 'ni-a.*  The  scammony- 
plant.     See  Convolvulus  Scammonia. 

Scam-mo'ni-um.*  Scammony.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  root  of  the  Concol'vidus  Scam- 
mo'nia.  Scammony  is  an  active  cathartic, 
often  causing,  when  taken  alone,  griping, 
or  other  unpleasant  consequences,  to  ob- 
viate which  it  is  usually  combined  with 
other  medicines. 

Scammo'nium  Sy-ri'a-cum.* 

("  Syrian  Scammony.")  A  name  for  the 
gum  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Convol'vulus  Scammo'nia.  See  Scammo- 
NIUM. 

Scammony.     See  Scammonium. 
Scan'dent.  [Scan 'dens;      from 

scan' do,  scan' sum.,  to  "climb."]  Climb- 
ing; clinging  to  contiguous  objects  for 
support,  by  tendrils,  etc.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Scan'sor,  o'r/s.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  climber.  Applied  in  the  plural  (Scan- 
so'res)  to  an  order  of  birds  which  have 
the  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two  before 
and  two  behind,  a  conformation  of  the 
foot  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
climbing. 

Scan-so 'res,*  the  plural  of  Scans  or, 
which  sec. 

Scan-so 'ri-al.    A  climbing  bird.    See 

SCANSOR. 

Scape.  [Sca'pus;  from  cicavo;,  a 
"  stick,"  or  "  staff;"  a  "  stalk."]  A  flower- 
stalk  which  arises  from  the  stem  at  or  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  the 
primrose,  blood-root,  etc. 

Sca'pha.*  [From  avnrroi,  to  "dig."] 
A  skiff,  or  small  boat.  The  depression 
or  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  otherwise 
called  Fos'm  navicula'ris. 

Sca'phoid,  or  skaf'oid.     [Scaphoi'- 
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des:  from  eca'pka,  a  "skiff,"  and  £?&$.  a 
"form."]  Resembling  a  little  boat; 
navicular. 

Scap-i-flo'rns.*  [From  sca'pua,  a 
"scape."  and  //<<*,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  upon  a  scape:   scapiflo'rous. 

Scap'i-form.  [Scapifor'mis;  from 
sea' pus,  a  u  scape."]  Formed  like  a 
scape. 

Scap'i-&er,*  or  Sca-pig'e-rns.* 
[From  Bca'pus,  a  u  scape."  and  ge'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Having  scape-like  stems:  sca- 
pigerous. 

Scap'n-la.*  (Fr.  Omoplate,  oxmov- 
plat'.)  The  shoulder-blade;  a  bone  which 
extends  from  the  shoulder-joint  towards 
the  vertebral  column.  It  is  broad,  flat, 
and  generally  triangular,  in  the  mam- 
malia. 

Scap-n-lal'gl-a.*  [From  scap'ula, 
and  u\;  o„  "  pain."]    Pain  in  the  scapula. 

Scap'n-lar.  [Scapula'ris.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  scapula.  Applied  to 
arteries,  veins,  etc.:  scapulary. 

Seap-n-lo-dyn'i-a.*  [From  scap'ula, 
and  AJowr,  "pain."]  Applied  to  pain  or 
rheumatism  in  the  shoulder. 

Scap'u-lo-Hu  me-ral.  [Scap'ulo- 
Hnniera'lis.]  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  shoulder-joint. 

Scar.  (See  Cicatrix.)  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  Hilum,  which  see. 

Scarf '-Skin.  [Perhaps  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Seeorp,  "clothing,"  or 
"covering."]     The  cuticle,  or  epidermis. 

Scar-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Scarifica'tio, 
o'nis;  from  scarified,  wcarifica'tum,  to 
"lance,"  as  a  sore,  to  "make  little  inci- 
sions."] The  operation  of  making  small 
superficial  incisions,  or  punctures,  with 
a  lancet  or  scarificator,  usually  with  a 
view  to  local  depletion. 

Scar-i-fi-ca'tor.  [Scarificator, 
m'ris;  from  the  same.]  An  instrument 
used  in  the  operation  of  cupping.  Also, 
an  instrument  with  a  blunt  edge,  used 
in  tooth-extraction  for  separating  the 
gum  from  the  tooth. 

Sca'ri-ous,  or  Sca'ri-ose.  [Scario'- 
sns.]  Thin,  dry,  and  membranaceous. 
Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Scar-la-ti'na.*  [Feminine  singular 
of  8carlati'nu9,  fe'hris  being  understood.] 
Scarlet  fever;  a  disease  characterized  by 
contagious  fever,  and  a  scarlet  eruption 
on  the  skin  in  parches,  ending  in  three 
or  four  days  in  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle. A  genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata? 
class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosology.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  great  soreness 
in  the  fauces  and  throat,  and  is  then 
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'  sometimes  termed  Scarlati'na  angino'sa 
Or  pftristhmit'icft.      ?*Vi>   PARISTHMITIS. 

Scarlati'na  Jla-lig-'na.*     ("Malig- 
nant Scarlet  Fever.")    A  species  of  scar- 
latina, considered  to  be  essentially  the 
j  same   with    Cynan'che    malig'na    (putrid 
j  sore-throat). 

Scarlatina  Sim'plex.*     ("Simple 

|  Scarlet    Fever.'')      A    name    sometimes 

applied    to   a  mild    form   of   scarlatina, 

attended  with  little  or  no  soreness  of  the 

throat. 

Scar'la-tine.  [Lat.  Scarlati'nns; 
from  the  Italian  Scarlat'to,  a  "deep red."] 
Of  a  deep  red  or  scarlet  color. 

Scar-la-tl-no-i'des.*  [From  scarla- 
ti'nus,  and  tlco;.  a  "form."]  Resembling 
scarlatina  (febris);  of  a  scarlet  color: 
scarlatinoid. 

Scarlet  Fever.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarred.     See  Cicatrizatus. 

Sceleton.     See  Skeleton. 

Scel-o-tyr'he.*  [From  axiXos,  the 
"leg,"  and  rvp^n,  "commotion,"  or  "agi- 
tation."] Literally,  "leg-commotion." 
A  form  of  shaking  palsy,  usually  at- 
tended with  a  contracted  state  of  the 
limbs. 

Scepaceav*  se-pa'she-e.  A  small  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  India.     It  includes  the  See' pa. 

Scheele's  (sheelz)  Green.  A  well- 
known  pigment  consisting  of  arsenite  of 
copper. 

Scherlievo,  skeR-le-a'vo.  A  disease 
in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  of  a  syphilitic 
character. 

Sche-ro'ma.*  [From  oxzpr*;,  "dry 
land,"  or  f rcpoj,  "  dry."]  A  dry  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion. 

Schin-dy-le'sis.*  [From  ffX^dvXioj, 
to  "  split  into  small  pieces."]  A  variety 
of  synarthrosis,  in  which  one  bone  is  re- 
ceived into  a  slit  in  another,  as  the 
vomer  into  the  sphenoid. 

Schist,  shist.  [Schis'ta:  from  a\uo), 
to  "cleave."]  A  species  of  rock  of  a 
fissile  structure,  such  as  gneiss.  Often 
applied  to  the  varieties  of  slate. 

Schis-to-car'pous.  [Schistocar'- 
pns:  from  0%cCca,  to  "cleave."  and  Kaprro^, 
"fruit."]  Having  fissile  fruit.  Applied 
to  a  family  of  mosses. 

SchSst'oid.  [Schistoi'des;  from 
sehis'ta,  "schist,"  and  a<5o>,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  schist. 

S^his-tor'rha-chis.*  [From  o\i<jr6;, 
"cloven,"  and  pi\ig.  the  "spine."]  In 
Latin,  Spina  Bif'i-da.  Literally, 
"cloven  spine."     Names  for  ffydrorrh-i- 
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chis,  so  called  from  the  double  channel 
which  often  exists  through  a  consider- 
able length  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
one  channel  containing  the  spinal  mar- 
row, the  other  the  dropsical  fluid. — 
(Good.) 

Schistose,  or  Schistous.  [Schis- 
to'sus.]    Having  the  structure  of  schist. 

SchizandraceaV*  ske-zan-dra'she-e. 
[From  Schizan'dra,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  India,  Japan,  and  North 
America. 

Sclinei-de'ri-aii  Mem'brane. 

[From  Sclmei'der,  its  describer.]  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior  of 
the  nose  and  cavities  directly  connected 
with  it.  Also  termed  the  Pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

Schorl.  [From  the  Swedish  Scorl, 
" brittle"?]  A  brittle  mineral,  usually 
occurring  in  black,  prismatic  crystals. 
It  becomes  electric  by  heat  and  friction. 

Sci-a-do-phyTlus.*  [From  axtas,  a 
" canopy,"  a  "parasol,"  and  0vXXoj/,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  leaves  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella  or  parasol. 

Scl-at'ic.  [Sciat'icus;  from  ischi- 
at'icus,  "ischiatic."]  Belonging  to  the 
ischium.     See  Ischiatic. 

Sciatic  Nerve,  Great.  [Lat.  Ner'- 
vns  Ischiat  icus  Major;  Fr.  Grand 
Nerf  Sciatique,  gRoN°  neuf  se'a'tek'.] 
The  termination  of  the  sacral  or  sciatic 
plexus.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nerves, 
and  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

Sei-at'i-ca.*  [From  sciat'icus,  "be- 
longing to  the  ischium."]  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  hip-joint.  Also,  a  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve. 
See  IschiagrA. 

Sci'ence.  [Scien'tia;  from  sci'o,  to 
"know."]  Knowledge;  learning;  skill. 
The  knowledge  of  many  persons  method- 
ically digested  and  arranged  so  as  to  be- 
come attainable  by  one.  The  knowledge 
of  reason?  and  their  conclusions  consti- 
tute abstract,  that  of  onuses  and  effects  and 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  natural,  science. 

Scil'la,*  gen.  Scil'lse.  [Perhaps 
from  <jKr\\oi,  to  "  dry."]  Squill.  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
natural  order  Liliaceae.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  bulb  of 
Scilla  (or  Sqnilla)  maritima,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  of  the 
XJrgin'ea  scil'la. 

Scil'la  Ma-rit'i-ma.*  The  squill, 
or  sea-onion. 

Scil'lse  Ma-rit  I-iiifc  Rul  bus.* 
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("Bulb  of  the  Scilla  Maritima.")  See 
Scilla. 

Scilli-tin.  [Seillitina;  from  scil'la, 
"squill."]  The  active  principle  of  the 
squill. 

Scimitar-Shaped.       See     Acinaci 

FORM. 

Scin-til-la'tion.  [Scintilla  tio, 

o'nis;  from  scintil'lo,  scintilla' turn,  to 
"sparkle."]  A  sparkling,  as  of  fire. 
Applied  to  the  twinkling  or  tremulous 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  appear 
as  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  them 
were  not  continuous,  but  produced  by 
particles  succeeding  each  other  at  inter- 
vals by  a  vibratory  movement. 

Sci  on.  A  young  branch  or  shoot  of 
a  tree,  especially  one  used  for  grafting. 

Scir-rho-gas'tri-a.*  [From  oKiffc, 
"scirrhus,"  and  yaarfip,  the  "stomach."] 
Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer,  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Scir'rhoid.  [Scirrhoi'des;  from 
ocifpog,  a  "hard  tumor,"  and  ddog,  "re- 
semblance."] The  same  as  Keloide, 
which  see. 

Scir-rho'ma,  atis.%  [From  aKifpdoj, 
to  "  harden."]     The  same  as  Scirrhus. 

Scir-rho-sar'ca.*  [From  scir'rhus, 
and  odpl,  "flesh."]  The  Scleriasis  neona- 
torum, or  scirrhous  hardening  in  the  flesh 
of  new-born  infants.     See  Scleroma. 

Scirrhous.  [Seirrho'sus:  from 
scir'rhus.]  Of  the  nature  of  scirrhus,  or 
pertaining  to  scirrhus. 

Selr'rhus.*  [Gr.  aKifpog;  Fr.  Squirrhe, 
or  Squirre,  skeR.]  A  hard,  indolent  tu- 
mor, mostly  affecting  a  glandular  part, 
but  occasionally  occurring  in  other  tis- 
sues. It  generally  precedes  cancer  in  the 
ulcerated  state.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Tumores,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy. 

Seit-a-min'e-se.*  A  synonym  for 
Zingiberaceve,  which  see. 

Sci-ii-ri'ni,*  or  Sci  u-riues.  [From 
sciu'rus,  a  "squirrel."]  A  family  of  Ro- 
dents, of  which  the  genus  Sciums  is  the 
type.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
very  narrow  lower  incisors,  and  by  their 
long  bushy  tail. 

Scl'u-roid.  [From  the  same.]  In 
Botany,  like  a  squirrel's  tail. 

Scleranthaceae,*  skle-ran-tha'she-e. 
[From  Scleran'ihus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.     They  are  all  weeds. 

Scle-re'ma,  atis.%  [From  aK\rip6g, 
"  hard,"  and  cede' ma,  a  "dropsical  swell- 
ing."]    A  hard  or  indurated  oedema. 
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Scle-rem'a-tous.  Belonging  to  scle- 
rema; of  the  nature  of  .sclerema. 

Scl<5r-eii-ce-pha'II-a.*  [From  okXtj- 
pos-,  "hard,"  and  eykbpaXoj,  the  "brain."] 
Induration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Scle-ri'a-sis.*  [From a^Ar/pd?,"  hard."] 
An  induration,  or  hard  tumor;  ascirrhus. 

Seler'o-&en.  [From  a*Xr7p<%,  M  hard," 
and  yeno,  to  "be  born,"  to  "be  pro- 
duced."] The  same  as  Lignine,  which 
see. 

Scle-rog'e-mis.*  [From  ocXripog, 
"  hard,"  and  yevvau),  to  "produce."]  Mak- 
ing hard;  hardening  or  thickening. 

Scle-ro'ma,  at/*.*  [From  a*Xr,pd(d,  to 
"  harden."]  Properly,  a  hard  tumor.  Ap- 
plied to  an  induration  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  arteries,  integuments,  &e. 

Scler-o-nie'ninx.*  [From  ocXvpog, 
"hard,"  and  p.?\viy%,  a  "membrane."] 
Literally,  the  "  hard  or  tough  membrane." 
A  name  for  the  Dura  Mater,  which  see. 

Si'ler'oph-thal'mi-ii.  •  [From 

cKXnpdg,  "hard,"  and  6p9a\p.6$,  an  "eye."] 
Protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  Inflammation 
of  the  eye,  attended  with  hardness. 

Scler-o-pliyTlus.*  [From  wXripog, 
"hard,"  and  </>vXXoj/,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
rigid  or  stiff  leaves. 

Scler'o-pus.:;:  [From  aKXrjpog,  "hard/' 
and  rrovs,  a  "foot."]  Having  the  foot  or 
stipes  very  hard. 

Scler-o-sar-co'ma,  atis*  [From 
ffKXrjpog,  "hard,"  and  aapK^na,  a  "fleshy 
tumor."]     A  hard,  fleshy  excrescence. 

Scle-ro'sis.;;:  The  progress  of  scle- 
roma. Virchow  defines  the  term  to  be 
"thickening  with  condensation." 

Scle-ro'tal.  [Sclcrota'lis;  from 
ck\ip6s,  "hard."]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  parts  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

Scle-rot'ic.  [Sclerot'icus ;  from 
GKh)p6(o,  to  "harden."]     Hard;  tough. 

Sclerot'ic  Coat.  [Tu'nica  Scle- 
rotica.] The  same  as  Sclerotica, 
which  see. 

Scle-rot'i-ca.*  [From  sclerot'icus, 
"  hard."]  The  hard,  dense,  fibrous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  which  with  the  cornea 
forms  the  external  coat  or  tunic  of  that 
organ;  sometimes  called  the  white  of  the 
eye. 

Scle-ro'tis.*  A  name  for  the  Scle- 
rotica, which  see. 

Scle-ro-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  scle- 
ro'tisj]  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye. 

Sco-bic'u-lar.  [Scobicula'ris ; 

from    scobs,    sco'bis,    "sawdust."]       The 
same  as  Scobiform. 
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Scob'i-forni.  [Scobifor'mis;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  seeds  that  are 
fine  as  sawdust. 

Scobs,*  gen.  Sco'bis.  Any  powder 
or  dust  produced  by  sawing,  filing,  <fcc. 
Also,  the  scoria  of  any  metal. 

Scol'e-coid.  [Scolecoi'des;  from 
GK>\r)%,  a  "worm,"  and  eiSog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  worm;  vermiform. 

Scol-e-col'o-gy.  [Scolecolo'gia ; 
from  oicLXrit,  a  "  worm,"  and  Adyoj,  a  "  dis- 
course."] A  treatise  upon  worms;  the 
science  of  worms. 

Sco-Ii-o'ma,  Btfi*,*  [Gr.  cKo\iu)[ia; 
from  ckoXioco,  to  "crook,"  to  "bend."] 
A  bend  or  curve.  Applied  to  a  morbid 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

Sco-li-o'sis.*  [Gr.  cKoKtcjatg;  from 
the  same.]  A  distortion  of  the  spine. 
The  progress  or  formation  of  scolioma. 

Sco-li-ot'ic.  [Scoliot'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  scoliosis. 

Scolloped.  See     Crenate,     and 

Scalloped. 

Sco-pa'ri-um.*  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  for  the  tops  of 
Cytisus  scoparius.     See  next  article. 

Sco-pa'ri-us.*  [From  sco'pse,  a 
"broom."]  Broom.  The  Pharmaeo- 
poeiai  name  ||  for  the  fresh  tops  of  the 
Cytisus  scoparius,  otherwise  termed  the 
Spartium  scoparium,  and  Sarotham'mus 
scopa'rius.  Broom  is  diuretic  and 
cathartic,  and  has  often  proved  useful  as 
a  remedy  in  dropsy.  *» 

Scor'a-nais.*  [From  o-K-wp,  "ordure."] 
A  night-stool,  or  night-chair. 

Scor-bu'tic.  [Scorbu'ticus.]  Re- 
lating to  scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  or  affected 
with  scurvy. 

Scor-bu'tus.*  The  scurvy,  a  disease 
characterized  by  heaviness,  dejection  of 
spirits,  bloated  countenance,  livid  spots 
on  the  skin,  offensive  breath,  spongy 
gums,  with  occasional  haemorrhage  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  swelling  of  the 
legs,  etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Impetii 
gines,  class  Cachexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy ;   also  termed  Porphyra. 

Sco'ri-a*  plural  Sco'rl-ae.  [From 
oKwp,  "excrement."]  Properly,  the  dross 
of  melted  metals.  Usually  applied  to 
volcanic  cinders. 

Sco-ri-a'ceous.  [Scoria'ceus.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  scoria. 

Scoria?.     See  Scoria. 

Sco'ri-form.  [Scorifor'mis;  from 
sco'ria.]  Having  the  character  or  ap- 
pearance of  scoriae. 

Scor'pi-oid.  [Scorpio! 'des :  from 
aKopnios,  a  "scorpion,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
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Resembling  a  scorpion ;  coiled  round  like 
a  scorpion,  as  the  branches  of  the  cyme 
of  the  Heliotrope. 

Sco-tas'ma,  atis*  [From  oxoru£a>,  to 
"  darken."]     Dimness  of  sight. 

Scotcli-Fid'dle.  A  vulgar  term  for 
scabies. 

Sco-to'ma,*  plural  Sco-to'ma-ta. 
[From  aKorog,  "  darkness/']  Darkness 
before  the  eyes ;  obscurity  of  vision ;  an 
affection  symptomatic  of  various  dis- 
eases. 

Scott's  Acid  Bath.  A  bath  of 
diluted  aqua  regia,  employed  by  Dr.  Scott 
as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  The  aqua 
regia  should  be  compounded  of  three 
parts  in  measure  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
two  of  nitric  acid;  and  in  preparing 
them  for  use,  a  pint  of  the  combined  acid 
is  to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water.  The 
acid  bath  is  to  consist  of  three  ounces 
of  this  diluted  acid  to  every  gallon  of 
water. 

Scro-bic'u-late.  [Scrobicula'tus ; 
from  scrobic'nlus,  a  " ditch,"  or  "cavity."] 
Pitted ;  marked  with  pits  or  cavities. 

Scro-hic-u-lo'sus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Synonymous  with  Scrobiculate. 

Scro-foic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
serobs,  a  " ditch."]  A  little  ditch;  a  pit 
or  hollow. 

Scrobic'ulus  Cor'dis.*  (Literally, 
the  "Pit  of  the  Heart.")  The  hollow 
part  near  the  region  of  the  heart;  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

Scrof '  u-la,:|:  written  also  Scroph'u- 
la.;;:"  [From  scro'fa,  a  "sow;"  because 
swine  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes  affected 
with  a  similar  disease.]  (Fr.  Scrof  ales, 
skiioTur,  and  Ecrouelles,  a'kROo'ell'.) 
The  kind's  evil.  A  disease  characterized 
chiefly  by  chronic  swelling  of  absorbent 
glands,  particularly  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  tending 
slowly  to  imperfect  suppuration.  A  ge- 
nus of  the  order  Impctigines,  class  Ca- 
chexia, of  Cullen's  Nosology;  also  termed 
Struma. 

Scrof-u-lo'sis.*  The  morbid  condi- 
tion or  progress  of  scrofula. 

Scrof  'ii-lous.  [Scrofulo'sus.] 

Having  scrofula;  of  the  nature  of  scrof- 
ula. 

Scroph'u-Ia.*  The  same  as  Scrof- 
ula, which  see. 

Scroph-u-la'ri-a  Xo-do'sa.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  figwort,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Scrophulariaeese. 

Scrophulariaeese,*  skrof-u-la-re- 
a'she-e.  [From  Scrojjhula'ria,  one  of  the 
genera.]     A  natural  order  of  exogenous 


plants  (herbs  or  shrubs),  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  coldest. 
They  are  allied  to  Solanacese,  and  are 
generally  acrid  and  bitterish.  Some  of 
them  are  poisonous.  It  includes  the 
Di<jita'lis  (Foxglove)  and  Calceola' ria. 

Scroph-u-la'ri-ae,*  the  plural  of 
Scrophula' ria ,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.  See  Scroph- 
ulariace^e. 

Scroph-u-lo'sis.*        The    same    as 

SCROFULOSIS. 

Scro'tal.  [Scrota lis.]  Relating  to 
the  scrotum. 

Scro'tal     Her'ni-a»  [Hernia 

Scrota  lis,  or  Her'nia  Scro'ti.]     The 

protrusion  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  vis- 
cera, into  the  scrotum;  termed  also  Os- 
cheocele, and  Scrotocele. 

Scro'  ti-form.  [Scroti for  mis ; 

from  scro'tmn,  a  "bag,"  or  "pouch."] 
Pouch-shaped. 

Scro'to-cele.*  [From  scro'tum,  and 
A07X/7,  a  "tumor."]  The  same  as  Scrotal 
Hernia,  which  see. 

Scro 'turn,*  gen.  Scro'ti.  (Literally, 
a  "bag,"  or  "pouch.")  The  common 
integuments  which  enclose  the  testicles 
as  in  a  bag,  or  pouch. 

Scru'ple.  [Scru'pulus;  diminu- 
tive of  scru'pus,  a  "little  stone."]  A 
weight  of  twenty  grains.     See  Gramma. 

Scurf.  [Fur'fur,  nrfs.]  Small  ex- 
foliations of  the  cuticle,  or  branlike 
scales  which  occur  on  the  scalp  or  skin, 
after  some  cutaneous  eruptions;  dandriff. 
In  Botany,  applied  to  minute  or  branlike 
scales  on  the  epidermis. 

Scurvy.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scu'tatc.  [Scuta'tus;  from  sen' turn, 
a  "shield."]  Shield-shaped.  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  -a  surface  protected  by  large 
scales. 

Scu-tel'la,*  or  Scu-tel'lum.*  [Dimi- 
nutive of  scu' turn,  a  "shield"?]  Lite- 
rally, a  "platter."  Applied  to  a  species 
of  fructification,  orbicular,  concave,  and 
raised  at  the  margin,  as  in  some  lichens. 
Also,  a  small  triangular  piece  on  the  back 
of  the  me8othoraxf  between  the  elytra,  or 
the  wings  of  insects. 

Scu-tcl'Ue,*  the  plural  of  Scutella, 
which  see. 

Scu-tel-la'ri-a.*  Scullcap.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  the  Seutella'ria  laterijio'ra.  It  is 
reputed  an  efficacious  nervine. 

Scu'tcl-latc.  [Scutella'tus;  from 
scutel'la,  "a  platter."]  Applied  to  a 
lichen  that  is  covered  with  scutellse.  Hav- 
ing conceptacles  formed  like  scutellse. 
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Scu-tel'll-form.  [Scutellifor'mis: 

from  scutel'la,  a  ''platter."]  Formed  like 
a  flatter. 

Scu-tel-lo-i'des.*  [From  scute/' la, 
a  "platter,"  and  elco;,  it  "form."]  Re- 
sembling a  Bcutella. 

Scii-ti-braii-ehi-a'tiis.*  [From  scu'- 
tum,  a  "shield."  and  branchiae.]  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  [Scutobranchia'ta) 
to  an  order  of  Gfaaterop' oda,  in  which  the 
shell  covers  the  animal,  and  particularly 
the  branchtXj  like  a  shield. 

Scu'ti-form.  [Scut ifor 'mis;  from 
scn'tnm,  a  "shield."]  Resembling  a 
shield  in  form. 

Scu'ti-ped.  [Scu'tipes,pW?><;  from 
8cu'tuni,  a  "shield,"  and  pes,  a  "foot/'] 
Literally,  "shield-footed."  Applied  to  a 
family  of  birds  having  the  forepart  of 
the  legs  covered  with  segments  of  un- 
equal horny  rings,  ending  on  each  side  in 
a  gro  >ve. 

Scu'toid.  [Scwtoi'des ;  from  scu'- 
tum,  a  "shield."]  Resembling  a  shield; 
scutiform. 

Scyb'a-lum,*  plural  Scyb'a-la. 
[From  c<vSa\ou,  "ordure."]  Dry,  hard 
excrement  that  has  formed  into  little 
rounded  balls  like  sheep's  dung,  or  some- 
what larger. 

Scy  'phi-form.  [Scyphifor'mis ; 
from  gkv/);,  a  "cup."]  Formed  like  a 
cup  or  goblet. 

Scy-pho-i'des.*  [From  aicvyog,  a 
"cup,"  and  a<3oj,  a  "  form."]  Resembling 
a  cup:   scy'phoid. 

Scytolilasta.     See  Scytoblastema. 

Scy-to-blas-te'ma,  aft*.*  [From 
ckvto;,  a  "skin,"  and  /JA  <or?7/ia,  a 
"growth.''}  The  organic  growth  or  de- 
velopment of  the  skin  ;  also  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Scy-to-blas-te'sis.*  The  progress 
of  Hcytoblastema. 

Se  De-fen-den'd©.*  ("In  Defend- 
ing Oneself.")  Applied  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence to  a  species  of  excusable 
homicide,  the  consequence  of  a  lawful 
act  done  in  self-preservation. 

Seam.     See  Suture. 

Sea-Onion.  The  Scil'la  marit'ima, 
or  squill. 

Search'ing.  The  operation  of  intro- 
ducing a  metallic  instrument  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  calculus. 

Sea-Salt.  The  chloride  of  sodium, 
obtained  from  sea-water.  See  Sodii 
Chloridum. 

Sea-Sick'ness.  [Xau'sea^ari'na.] 
A  distressing  kind  of  sickness,  accom- 
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panied  with  vomiting,  generally  expe- 
rienced at  sea  by  those  who  are  as  yet 
unused  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
After  one  has  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  a  sea-life,  it  usually  abates,  or 
ceasea  altogether;  but  there  are  those 
who,  though  almost  constantly  at  sea, 
are  always  liable  to  a  return  of  this 
affection  whenever  the  water  is  unusu- 
ally agitated. 

Se-ba'ceous.  [Seba'eeus;  from 
se'binn.  or  9etvum9  "suet."]  (Fr.  Sebace, 
sa'ba'sa'.)  Fatty:  suety.  Applied  to 
glands  which  secrete  an  oily  matter  re- 
sembling suet. 

Se-bae'ic.  [Sebac'icns:  from*e'&»/»?, 
"  suet,"  or  "  tallow."]  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  suet  and  other  oils. 

Se'bate.  [Se'bas,  ft'tis.]  A  combi- 
nation of  sebacic  acid  with  a  base. 

Se-bif'er-ows.  [Sebif'erus:  from 
se'bum,  "suet,"  or  "tallow,"  and  fc'ro, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  producing  fat  or 
oil.     Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Se-bip'a-rous.  [Sebip'arus:  from 
se'bum,  "tallow,"  and  pa'rio,  to  "pro- 
duce." or  "bear."]  Producing,  forming, 
or  secreting  fat  or  oil. 

Sebum.     See  Sevum. 

Se-ca'le.;;"  [From  se'co,  to  "cut."] 
(Fr.  Seiylc,  segl  or  sagl.)  Rye.  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natu- 
ral order  Graminacex. 

Seca'le  Ce-re-a'le.*  The  systematic 
name  of  common  rye. 

Seca'le Cor-nu'ttim.*  ("Horned,  or 
Spurred.  Rye.")  The  ergot  of  rye;  a 
diseased  growth,  or  excrescence,  on  the 
Secale  cereale,  black,  and  curved  like  the 
spur  of  a  fowl.     See  Ergota. 

See'a-lin.  [Seeali'na.]  The  gluten 
of  the  Secale  cereale. 

Sec-a-li'iius.*  Belonging  to  the 
Secale  cereale,  or  to  the  Secale  cornutum. 

Se'cant.  [Se'eans;  from  se'co,  to 
"cut."]  "Cutting."  Applied  to  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to 
one  extremity  of  an  arc,  and  produced 
until  it  meets  the  tangent  to  the  other 
extremity. 

Se-cer'nent.  [Secer'nens,  or  Se- 
creto'rins;  from  secer'no,  to  "  separate." 
or  "secrete."]  (Fr.  Secretaire,  sa'kRa'- 
twaR'.)  Literally,  "separating,"  and, 
hence,  "  secreting."  Applied  to  those  ves- 
sels whose  function  is  to  separate  mate- 
rials from  the  blood,  either  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  effete 
matter  from  the  system. 

Second    In-ten  tion.      Healing   or 
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closing  of  wounds  by  the  second  inten- 
tion means  a  cure  by  the  processes  of  sup- 
puration, granulation,  and  cicatrization. 
See  First  Intention. 

Second  Pair  (of  Xerves).  See  Op- 
tic Nerve. 

Sec'on-da-ry.  [From  secun'dus, 
"second/'  "inferior."]  Second  in  order 
of  time  or  place  :  inferior  in  importance, 
subordinate :  hence,  supervening,  as,  se- 
condary symptom*  of  a  disease;  those 
which  supervene  on  the  primary. 

Sec'ondary.  Applied  to  a  quill  at- 
tached to  the  forearm,  or  second  portion 
of  the  wings,  of  birds. 

Sec'ondary  Fe'ver.  The  febrile 
condition  ensuing  after  a  crisis,  or  after 
the  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter. 

Sec'ondary  Rocks  or  Stra'ta.  A 
series  of  stratified  rocks,  between  the 
primary  and  lowest  tertiary  strata. 

Secondary  Syphilis.   See  S  yphilis. 

Se-cre'ta.*  [Plural  of  secre'tum,  any 
thing  secreted.]  The  secretions,  as  milk, 
saliva,  bile,  etc.     See  Secretion. 

Se-cre'tion.  [Secre'tio,  o'nis;  from 
secer'no,  secre'tum,  to  "  separate,"  or 
"secrete."]  A  natural  function  of  the 
body,  by  which  various  fluids  or  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  blood, 
differing  in  different  organs  according 
to  their  peculiar  function  :  thus,  the  liver 
secretes  the  bile,  the  salivary  glands  the 
saliva,  the  kidneys  the  urine,  etc.  The 
term  secretion  is  also  applied  to  the  thing 
secreted  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  or 
the  sap  of  a  plant. 

Seer£toire.     See  Secernent. 

Se-cre'to-ry,  or  Se'cre-to-ry. 
[Secreto'rins.]  The  same  as  Secer- 
nent, which  see. 

Sec'tile.  [Sec'tilis;  from  se'co,  sec' - 
turn,  to  "cut."']     Capable  of  being  cut. 

Sec'tio  (sek'she-o)  Ca-dav'e-ris.* 
("  Cutting  of  a  Dead  Body.")  The  dis- 
section of  a  dead  body :  usually  ap- 
plied to  an  autopsy,  or  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. 

Sectio  Csesarea.  See  Cesarean 
Section. 

Sec'tio  Xym-pha'rnm.*  ("Cutting 
of  the  Xymphse.")     See  Nymphotomy. 

Sec'tion.  [Sec'tio,  o'nis;  from  se'co, 
sec' turn,  to  "cut."]  A  cutting;  dissec- 
tion. A  line  made  by  the  intersection  of 
two  planes;  also,  the  surface  formed 
when  a  solid  body  is  cut  by  a  plane. 

Se'cund.  [From  sc'quor,  to  "  follow  :" 
because  one  part  seems  to  follow  the 
course  or  example  of  the  other.]  Hav- 
ing  all   the  parts    turned    to    the    same 


side  of  the  axis.  Applied  to  certain 
flowers,  or  other  organs  of  plants. 

Sec'nn-dine,  or  Se-cun'dine.    [Se- 

cnn'dina;  from  secun'diis,  "second."] 
The  second  or  inner  coat  of  the  ovule  of  a 
plant.  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the  after- 
birth, because  expelled  after  the  foetus. 
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Se-cun'dum.*"  [From  se'quor,  to' 

"follow."]  A  Latin  term  signifying 
"  following,"  or  "  according  to." 

Se-cnn'dum  Ar'tem.*  ("Accord- 
ing to  Art.")  That  is,  "according  to  the 
most  approved  method." 

Se-cn-rif 'er-ns.*  [From  secu'ris, 
an  "axe,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Ap- 
plied to  certain  insects  provided  with  an 
instrument  for  cutting  or  preparing  a 
place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Also,  the  same  as  Securigerous. 

Se-cu'rl-form.  [Securifor'mis ; 
from  secu'ris,  an  "axe."]  Shaped  like 
an  axe. 

Se-cu-rig'er-ons.  [Secnrig'erns ; 
from  secu'ris,  an  "axe,"  and  yc'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  an  axe,  or  what  re- 
sembles an  axe  or  hatchet.  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

Sed.  =  Se'des*     "  A  stool." 

Sedantia.     See  Sedatives. 

Se-da'tion.  [Seda'tio,  o'nis;  from 
se'do,  seda'tum,  to  "allay."]  The  act  of 
calming;   the  action  of  a  sedative. 

Sed'a-trve.  [Sedati'vns;  from  the 
same.]  Allaying  irritability  or  excitement. 

Sed'a-tives.  [Sedati'va,  and  Se- 
dan tia.]  Medicines  which  by  their 
immediate  influence  diminish  vital  action. 
Some,  being  more  especially  directed  to 
the  circulatory  sy>tem,  aretermed  arterial 
sedatives  :  while  others,  exerting  a  direct 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  are  called 
nervous  sedatives. 

Sed-en-ta'ri-a  Os'sa.*  ("Sedentary 
Bones.")  Applied  to  the  bones  on  which 
we  sit,  the  Os  ischii  and  Os  coerygis. 

Sed'en-ta-ry.  [Scdenta  rins;  from 
se'deo,  to  "sit."]  Sitting  habitually ;  re- 
quiring a  sitting  posture. 

Sede*.     See  Stool. 

Sed'i-ment.  [Sedimen'tum;  from 
se'deo,  to  "remain,"  or  "settle."]  The 
particles  in  liquids  which  by  their  weight 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sed-i-men'ta-ry.  [From  the  same.] 
Relating  to,  or  formed  by,  sediment. 
Applied  to  stratified  rocks  formed  of 
materials  deposited  from  a  state  of  sus- 
pension in  water, — i.e.  to  all  rocks  except 
those  of  igneous  origin. 

Sedlitz  Pow'der.     A  compound  of 
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Rochelle  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tar- 
taric acid,  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
forms  an  effervescing  aperient  liquid  in 
imitation  of  SedliU  water.  See  Pul- 
veres  Effervescextes  Aperiextes. 

Se'dtun  A'cre.*  ("Acrid  Sedum.") 
The  systematic  name  of  the  small  house- 
leek,  a  plant  of  the  Linmean  class  De- 
candria,  natural  order  Crassulaceie.  It 
is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Seed.  [Lat.Se'men;  Gr.oxip^a;  Fr. 
Sentence,  seh-moxss'.]  Theseedof  aplant 
i<  a  body  produced  by  the  agency  of  a 
flower,  containing  a  ready-formed  plant- 
let  cr  germ,  called  the  embryo.  The  seed, 
like  the  ovule,  of  which  it  is  the  fertil- 
ized and  matured  state,  consists  of  a 
nucleus,  or  kernel,  usually  enclosed  in 
two  integuments,  viz.:  the  Testa  (or 
Episperm),  and  the  Tegmex,  which  see. 
Sec  also  Semen. 

Seed-Bud.     See  Germex,  and  Germ. 

Seed-Coat.     See  Aril. 

Seed-Down.     See  Pappus. 

Seed-Lobe.     See  Cotyledon. 

Seed- Vessel.     See  Pericarp. 

Seeing*.     See  Vision*. 

Seg'ment.  [Segmeii'tum;  from 
se'co,  to  •'cut."]  A  section:  a  part  cut 
out  of  something;  one  of  the  divisions 
or  lobes  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ  of  a 
plant.  The  segment  of  a  circle  is  the 
part  of  its  area  c  imprised  between  a 
chord  and  the  arc  which  it  subtends. 

Seg^re-gat-ed,  or  Seg're-gfate.  [Seg- 
grega'tns;  from  sr<j re<jo,  segrega'tam, 
to  "  separate  from  the  flock."]  Sepa- 
rated ;  insulated. 

Seidlitz     Powder.      See     Seplitz 

PoWDF.R. 

Seigle.     See  Secale. 

Seignette's  (san-yetts')  Salt.  The 
same  as  R ochelle  salt,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  Seignette,  of  Pvochelle. 

Sel.  The  French  word  for  Salt, 
which  see. 

Selaginacea?,*  se-laj-e-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  Europe  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     It  includes  the  Sela'go. 

Se-le  nl-ate.  [Sele'nias,  a'f/s.]  A 
combination  of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

Se-len'ic.  [Selen  iens.]  Belong- 
ing to  selenium.  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  it. 

Sel-e-nif  er-ons.  [Selenif ' erns : 
from  aele'ninm,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Containing  selenium. 

Se-le  ni-ous.      [Selenio'sns.]     Ap- 
plied to  an   acid,  the   second  degree  of 
oxidation  of  selenium. 
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Se-le'nite.  [Sele'nis,i'f/«.]  A  com- 
bination of  selcnious  acid  with  a  base. 

Sel  e-nile.  [Seleni'tes:  from  ce\ >ij, 
the  "  moon,"  and  Aiflo,-,  a  u  stone :"  named 
on  account  of  its  silvery  lustre.]  A  spe-< 
cies  of  La' pis  specula'  ris,  or  transparent 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Sel-e-nit'ic.  [Selenit'icus.]  Ap. 
plied  to  waters  which  hold  in  solution 
selenite,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Se-le  ni-iini.1-  [From  otKfivr],  the 
"moon."  See  Tellurium.]  A  non-me- 
tallic elementary  body  which  resembles 
sulphur  in  chemical  properties.  It  is 
brittle,  opaque,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  unaltered  by  air. 

Seleniuret,  se-len'yu-ret.  [Seleni- 
ure'tum.]  A  compound  of  selenium 
with  a  simple  body. 

Sel-e-nog'ra-phy.  [Selenogra'- 
phia:  from  cc\f)vr),  the  "moon,"  and 
ypu0co,  to  ''write."]  A  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Sel-e-no-to-pog'ra-pli$r.  [Seleno- 
topogra'phia ;  from  otknvn,  the  "  moon," 
70T70,-,  a  "place,"  and  ypa^oj,  to  "write."] 
A  description  of  the  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon.     See  Topography. 

Se-li  bra,;:  or Seni-i-li'bra.;;:  [From 
se'mis,  "half,"  and  It' bra,  a  "pound."] 
Half  a  pound. 

Sella  Tnr'ci-ca.*  (Fr.  Selle  Tur- 
cique,  sell  tiir'sek'.)  ("Turkish  Saddle.") 
The  small  depression  within  the  four 
clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
on  which  the  pituitary  gland  rests. 

Seen.  =  Se'men*  "seed,"  or  Sein'ina* 
"  seeds." 

Se-mei-og'ra-phy.  [Semeiogra'- 
phia ;  from  ar\^tlo-j,  a  "  sign,"  or  "  symp- 
tom," and  ypayu,  to  "write."]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  signs  of  disease. 

Se-niei-ol'o-g-y.  [Semeiolo'gia; 
from  artficlo^,  a  "  sign,"  or  "symptom,"  and 
\6yog,  a  "discourse."]  That  branch  of 
Medicine  which  treats  of  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease;  symptomatology; 
symbology. 

Se-mei-o'sis.*  [From  ^sicko,  to 
"mark."]  Applied  to  the  observation  of 
the  signs  or  symptoms  of  disease. 

Se-niel-ot'ic.  [Senieiot'iciis;  from 
semeiot'  ice.]  Belonging  to  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

Se-mel-ot'ies.  [Semeiot 'iea,  or 
Semeiot 'ice ;  from  o^c:uw,  to  "mark 
with  a  sign."]  That  branch  of  Medicine 
which  treats  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  diseases.     See  Scmeiosis. 

Semen,*  plural  Sem'i-na.  [From 
se'ro,    st' ci,    to    "sow."]      {Fi:    Sememe, 
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seh  moNss'.)  The  seed  of  a  plant.  (See 
Seed.)  Also,  the  seminal  liquor  secreted 
in  the  testicles  of  animals.  See  Sperma- 
tozoon. 

Semen  Con'tra.*  An  abbreviation 
of  Semen  contra  Vermes,  which  see. 

Semen  con'tra  Vermes.*  ("  Seed 
against  Worms.")  A  mixture  often  kept 
in  the  shops  on  the  European  Continent, 
as  a  vermifuge.  It  consists  of  the  unex- 
panded  flowers  of  different  species  of  Ar- 
tem  isia,  mixed  occasionally  with  the  seeds. 

Semen  Sanctum.*  ("  Holy  Seed :" 
so  named  on  account  of  its  supposed 
virtues.)  The  seed  of  Artemisia  santonica. 

Semen,  Slow  Emission  of.  See 
Bradyspermatismus. 

Semence.     See  Seed,  and  Semen. 

Semi-.  [From  se'mis,  "half."]  A 
prefix  denoting  half. 

Sem-I-cir'cn-lar  Ca-nals'.  Three 
canals,  of  a  form  indicated  by  their  name, 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opening  iuto  the  vestibulum. 

Sem-I-cor'date.  [From      se'mis, 

"half,"  and  cor,  cor'dis,  a  "heart."] 
Half  heart-shaped  (divided  lengthwise). 

Sem-I-cu'pI-um.*  [From  se'mis,  and 
cu'bo,  to  "lie  down."]  A  half-bath,  or 
hip-bath. 

Seonidr.  =  Semidrach'ma.%  "  Half  a 
drachm." 

Sem-i-flos'cu-lar.  [From  se'mis, 
"  half,"  and /?os,  a  "  flower."]  Applied  to 
a  head  of  flowers  whose  petals  are  ligulate. 

Semih.  =  Semiho'ra*  "  Half  an 
hour." 

Sem-i-lu'nar.*  [Semilunaris ;  from 
se'mis,  a  "half,"  and  la'na,  the  "moon."] 
Resembling  a  half-moon,  or  crescent. 

Semiln'nar  Gan'g-li-a.  The  gan- 
glia formed  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  as 
it  enters  the  abdomen,  from  which  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  viscera;  the  ab- 
dominal ganglia. 

Semilunar  Valves.  [Val'vnla? 
Semiluna'res.]  The  three  valves  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta;  also 
applied  to  the  same  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Sem-i-lu'iiate.  The  same  as  Semi- 
lunar, which  see. 

Sem-I-mem-bra-iio'sus.*  [From 
sem'is,  a  "half,"  and  membra' na,  a  "mem- 
brane."] ("Half-membranous  [Muscle].") 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii 
and  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia 
and  into  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 
It  bends  the  leg. 

Sem'i-na,*  gen.  Sesn'i-num,  the 
plural  of  Semen,  a  "seed." 


Sem'i-nal.  [Semina'Iis;  from  sea- 
men, a  "seed."]  Belonging  to  seed,  or 
the  semen  ;  relating  to  seed. 

Seminal  Air.    See  Aura  Seminalis. 

Sem-I-na'tion.  [Semina'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  se'men,  a  "seed,"  or  the  "semen."] 
Literally,  the  "  act  of  sowing  seed."  The 
natural  dispersion  of  seeds ;  also,  the  im- 
mission  of  the  semen  in  uterum. 

Sem-I-nif ' er-ous.  [Seminif  erus ; 
from  se'men,  "seed,"and/e'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing  seeds;  also,  conveying  the  semi- 
nal fluid. 

Se-min'I-form.  [Seminif  or  'mis; 
from  se'men,  "  seed."]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  seed. 

Se-min'n-la,*  or  Se-min'n-liim.* 
[Diminutive  of  se'men,  "seed."]  Often 
applied  to  the  reproductive  corpuscles  of 
cryptogamous  plants. 

Sem-i-or-bie'u-lar.  [From  sem'i, 
"half,"  and  or'bis,  an  "orb,"  or  "cir- 
cle."]    Half-round;   semicircular. 

Sem-i-o'vate.  [From  sem'i,  "half," 
and  oua'tus,  "ovate."]  Like  the  half  of 
an  ovate  figure  divided  longitudinally. 

Se'mis,*  or  Se-mis'sis.*  The  half 
of  any  thing.     See  SS. 

Sem-i-sep'tate.  [From  se'mis,  a 
"half,"  and  sep'tum,  a  "partition."]  In 
Botany,  having  a  partition  reaching 
partly  across. 

Sem-I-Spi-na'les.*  [From  se'mis, 
"half,"  and  spi'na,  a  "spinous  process;" 
because  they  are  attached  half  to  the 
spinous  and  half  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses.] Two  muscles  connected  with  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  termed  respectively  semi- 
spina'lis  col'li,  and  semispina'lis  dor'si. 

Semissis.     See  Semis. 

Sem-I-ten-di-no'sns.*  ("  Semiten- 
dinous [Muscle].")  The  name  of  a  mus- 
cle arising  from  the  tnber  ischii  and  in- 
serted into  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.     It  bends  the  leg. 

Sem'I-te-rete.  [From  sem'i,  "half," 
and  te' res,  "long  and  round."]  Half 
cylindrical.     Applied  to  plants. 

Sem-per-vi'rent.  [From  sem'per, 
"  always,"  and  vi'rens,  the  present  parti- 
ciple of  vi'reo,  to  "be  green."]  Ever- 
green. 

Sem-per-vi'vav*  [From  sem'per, 
"always,"  and  vi'vus,  "alive,"  or  "liv- 
ing."] The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants.     See  Crassulacejs. 

Sen£.     See  Senna. 

Sen'e-ca  Oil.  A  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  petroleum  obtained  on  or  near 
Seneca  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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It  aas  been  much  used  as  an  external 
application  iu  rheumatism. 

Senecio  (se-ne'she-o)  Vul-ga'ris.* 
Groundsel.  A  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Composite.  It  is  emetic  in  Large  doses, 
bat  is  seldom  used.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied externally  to  painful  swellings  and 
ulcers. 

Se-nec'tus,  Vl'tis*  [From  se'ncx, 
"old."]  (Fr.  Vieillesse,  ve-i'yeM'.)  Old 
age;  usually  reckoned  from  about  the 
sixtieth  year. 

Sen'e-gra.*  [From  Sen'egaL]  Seneka. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  ||  namj  for  the  root 
of  Polyg'cda  Sea'eja.  It  is  a  stimulating 
expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  was  for- 
merly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake,  whence  the  popular 
name  snake-root. 

Sene-giu.  [Senegi'na.]  An  alka- 
line principle  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Polyg  ili  senega. 

Se-iies'cence.  [Senescen'tia:  from 
senes'co,  to  "grow  old."]  The  state  or 
progress  of  growing  old. 

Senev€,  san'va',  or  sa'neh-va'.  A 
French  name  for  mustard.     See  Sixapis. 

Senile.  [Seni'lis;     from    se'ner, 

"old;"  also,  an  "old  man."]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  old  age;  old:  as,  JStas  senilis 
("old  age"),  Areas  senilis  ("bow  of  old 
age").     See  Arcus  Senilis. 

Senna.*  (Fr.  Sent,  sa'na'.)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaflets  of  Cassia  acuti/olia,  C.  obocata, 
and  C.  elonjata.  Senna  is  a  prompt, 
efficient,  and  safe  purgative,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  those  affections  in  which  a  de- 
cided but  not  violent  impression  is  de- 
sired. 

Sen'na  Al-ex-an-dri'na.*  ("Alex- 
andrine Senna.**)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  various 
specie-  of  Cassia. 

Senna,  A-mer'i-ean.  A  name  for 
the  Cassia  Marilandica. 

Sen'na  In'dl-ca.*  ("Indian  Sen- 
na.") The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Cassia  elongata  (Br.  Ph.), 
or  C.  offi.  'inalis  (Lond.  Ph.).     See  Sexxa. 

Se-noc'u-late.  [Senocula'tus; 

from  se'ni,  "six,"  and  oc'ulus,  an  "eye."] 
Having  six  eye$. 

Sen-sa  tion.  [Sensa'tio,  o'nis; 
from  sen'tio,  sen' sum,  to  "perceive,"  to 
"think,"  or  "  feel."]  The  consciousness 
of  an  impression  made  by  an  external 
body  on  the  organs  of  sense;  the  imme- 
diate effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
contact  of  an  external  object  with  the 
nerves  of  sensation. 
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Sensations,  Diseases  affecting 
the.      See  2B8THBTIC. 

Sense.  : :  Sen  'wis:  from  sen'tio,  sen'- 
sum,  to  "pereeiv.  "  to  "  think,"  or"  feel."] 
A  faculty  by  which  the  properties  or 
conditions  of  external  things  are  per- 
ceived. There  are  usually  reckoned  five 
senses  :  viz.,  sight,  hearing  (or  audition), 
taste,  touch,  and  smell,  which  will  be 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Seii-sI-biH-t$r.  [Sensibil'itas,  a'tis; 
from  the  same.]  That  faculty  by  which 
the  brain  perceives  an  impression  made 
upon  it;  the  power  by  which  living  parts 
receive  impressions  from  the  different 
bodies  placed  in  contact  with  them. 

Sen'si-ble.  [Sensib'ilis;  from  the 
same.]  Capable  of  sensation;  percepti- 
ble by  the  senses;  capable  of  exciting 
sensation. 

Sen'sl-tive.  [Sensiti'vns:  from  the 
same.]  Endowed  with  feeling;  easily 
affected:   sentient. 

Sensitive  Plant.  A  name  for  the 
Mimo'sa  pudi'ca,  a  small  annual  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  irritabilitj7  or  sponta- 
neous motion  of  its  pinnate  leaflets,  which 
collapse  and  fold  up  when  touched,  or 
when  irritated  by  casting  on  them  the 
focus  of  a  burning-glass.  A  similar 
change  takes  place  on  the  approach  of 
night,  when  the  plant  seems  to  go  to  sleep. 

Sen-so'ri-al.  [Sensorials :  from 
senso' rium,  "centre  of  sensation,"  the 
"brain."]      Belonging  to  the  sensorium. 

Sen-so'ri-um.*  [From  sen'tio,  sen'- 
sum,  to  "perceive,"  or  "  feel."]  Centre  of 
sensation:  the  brain:  fdso,  the  collection 
of  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Senso'rinm  Com-mu'ne.*  ("Com- 
mon Sjnsorium.")  The  common  seat  or 
centre  of  all  the  senses,  where  the  nerves 
proper  to  the  different  organs  of  sense 
take  their  origin.      Applied  to  the  brain., 

Sen'so-ry-.  [Senso'rius;  from  mm'- 
sus,  "sense."]  A  term  applied  to  those 
nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
neural  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the 
motory  nerves. 

Sentient,  sen'she-ent.  [Sen'tiens; 
from  sen'tio,  to  "perceive,"  or  "feel."] 
Having  sensation  or  feeling.  That  which 
is  particularly  susceptible  of  sensation, 
as  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

Sentiinentalism.  See  Alusia,  and 
Elatio. 

Se'pal.  [Sep'alnm:  from  se'par,  "  di- 
vided"?]     A  division  or  leaf  of  a  calyx. 

Sep'a-line,  or  Sep'a-lons.  [From 
sep'alnm,  a  "sepal."]   Relating  to  sepals. 

Sep'a-loid.         [Sepaloi'des;     from 
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sep'alum,  a  "  sepal,"  and  elSog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  sepal. 

Sep'a-rat-ed  Flow'ers.  When  sta- 
mens and  pistils  occupy  separate  flowers, 
these  are  called  separated. 

Sep'a-ra-to-ry.  [Separato'rium ; 
from  sep'aro,  separa'tum,  to  "  separate."] 
A  vessel  used  for  separating  fluids  of 
different  densities,  or  liquors  from  the 
materials  with  which  they  have  been 
mixed,  or  the  essential  from  the  less  im- 
portant parts.  Also,  an  instrument  for 
separating  the  pericranium  from  the 
skull,  in  post-mortem  examinations  or 
dissections. 

Se'pi-a.*  A  pigment  prepared  from 
a  black  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  the  ani- 
mal ejects  to  darken  the  water  and  con- 
ceal itself  from  its  enemies.  This  juice 
was  used  as  ink  by  the  ancients.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  brown  pigment  with  a 
fine  grain.     See  next  article. 

Se'pl-a-dae.*  [From  Se'pia,  the 
" cuttle-fish."]  A  family  of  Moliusks  of 
the  cuttle-fish  tribe.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Cephalopoda,  which  see. 

Sep'ta,*  gen.  Sep-to'rum,  the  plural 
of  Septum,  which  see. 

Sep-tae'ml-a.*  [From  aTjnrog,  "  pu- 
trid," and  alpa,  "  blood."]  A  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  caused  by  septic  or 
putrid  matters  received  into  the  circula- 
tion. Essentially  the  same  as  Ichor^emia. 

Sep'tate.  [From  sep'tum,  a  "  parti- 
tion."] Having  a  partition.  Applied  to 
pericarps. 

Sep-tem-an-gii-la'tus.*  [From  sep'~ 
tern,  " seven,"  and  an'ijulus,  an  "angle."] 
Having  seven  prominent  angles. 

Sep-tem-den '  tate.  [Septe  aaadeii  - 
ta'tus;  from  sep'tem,  "seven,"  and  dens, 
a  "tooth."]  Having  seven  teeth.  Ap- 
plied to  certain  animals. 

Sep- tem-lo' bate.  [Septemloba'- 
tus;  from  sep'tem,  "seven,"  and  lo'bus, 
a  "lobe."]     Having  seven  lobes. 

Sep-tem-ner'vis.*  [From  sep'tem, 
" seven,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  Hav- 
ing seven  nerves. 

Sep'te-nate.  [Septena'tus ;  from 
septe' ni,u seven," "by sevens."]  Disposed 
in  sevens. 

S e i >-i « ' n  t r a -o- nst I .  [Septentrio- 
na'lis,  or  Septentriona'rius;  from 
septen'trio,  the  "north."]  Northern; 
that  which  grows  in  or  inhabits  the 
north  or  northern  countries. 

Septfoil.     See  Tormentilla. 

Septha?mia.     See  Sept^emia. 

Sep'tic.  [Sep'tieus:  from  ofj™,  to 
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"putrefy."]  Tending  to  putrefy;  caus- 
ing putrefaction. 

Sep-ti-ei'dal.  [Septiei'dus;  from 
sep'tum,  a  "fence,"  a  "partition,"  and 
ex' do,  to  "cut."]  Dehiscent  by  the  par- 
titions,— i.e.  along  the  lines  of  junction. 
Applied  to  the  capsules  of  plants. 

Sep-tif  'er-ous.  [Septif  'ems ; 

from  sep'tum,  a  "partition,"  and/eVo,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  having  septa. 

Sep'tl-form.  [Septifor'mis;  from 
sep'tum,  a  "partition."]  Formed  like  a 
septum. 

Sep-tif 'ra-g-al.  [Septif  rag  us ; 

from  sep'tum,  a  "partition,"  and  f ran' go, 
to  "  break."]  Septifragal  dehiscence  is 
a  modification  of  either  the  loculicidal, 
or  septicidal,  in  which  the  valves  fall 
away,  leaving  the  dissepiments  attached 
to  the  axis. 

Sep'ti-Iis.*  [From  sep'tum,  a  "par- 
tition."] Applied  to  the  placentarium 
when  attached  to  the  septa:  sep'tile. 

Sep-tu-la'tus.*  [From  sep'tulum,  a 
"little  septum."]     Having  septula. 

Sep-tu-lif  'er-ous.  [Septu 'lifer,  or 
Septulif  'erus ;  from  sep'tulum,  a  "  little 
septum,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing septula. 

Sep'tu-lum,*  plural  Sep'tu-la. 
[Diminutive  of  sep'tum,  a  "partition."] 
A  "little  septum."  Applied  to  a  lamina 
which  divides  the  anther  of  the  Orchids 
into  two  cavities. 

Sep'tum,--  plural  Sep'ta.  [From  se'- 
pio,  sep'tum,  to  "enclose,"  to  "fence  in."] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  fence," 
"partition,"  or  "enclosure."  In  Botany, 
a  dissepiment.  Also  applied  to  bony, 
cartilaginous,  or  membranous  partitions 
in  the  human  body. 

Sep'tum  Au-ric-u-la'rum.*  ("  Par- 
tition of  the  Auricles.")  The  partition 
which  separates  the  right  from  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Sep'tum  €er-e-bel'li.*  ("Partition 
of  the  Cerebellum.")  The  process  of  the 
dura  mater  dividing  the  cerebellum  per- 
pendicularly into  symmetrical  halves. 

Sep'tum  Cer'e-bri.*  ("  Partition 
of  the  Brain,  or  Cerebrum.")  The  falci- 
form process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Sep'tum  Cor'dis.*"  ("Partition  of 
the  Heart.")  The  septum  or  partition 
between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Sep'tum  1,11  ei-duui.  ("Pellucid 
Septum.")  A  thin  triangular  partition 
between  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Sep'tum  Na'ri-um.*  ("Partition 
of  the  Nostrils.")  The  partition  between 
the  nostrils. 
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Septum  Pec-tin-i-for'me.* 

("  Comb-like  Partition.")  An  imperfect 
tendinous  septum  separating  the  crura 
of  the  penis. 

Sep  tu in  Scroti.1-  ("  Partition  of 
the  Scrotum.")  A  partition  formed  by 
the  dartos,  dividing  the  scrotum  into  two 
equal  cavities  ami  separating  the  testes. 

Septum  Trans- ver 'sum.* 

("Transverse  Partition/')  The  dia- 
phragm, which  separates  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

Sep  turn  Veii-tric-u-Io'rum.* 

("Partition  of  the  Ventricles.")  The 
partition  which  separates  the  right  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Se<i.  Liiice  =  Scquen'ti  Lu'ce*  "  The 
following  day." 

Se-que'la,*  plural  Se-oiue'lse.  [From 
ee'quor,  to  "follow."]  A  consequence  or 
sequel.  In  Pathology,  sequelse  are  mor- 
bid affections  which  succeed  to  acute  or 
severe  diseases  after  the  latter  have 
abated. 

Se-qne'lse,*  gen.  Seq-ue-la'rum,  the 
plural  of  Sequela,  which  see. 

Se-ques'trum.i:  [From  seques'tro, 
to  "sever,"  to  "  separate."]  Any  dead 
portion  of  bone  in  a  wound,  abscess,  or 
ulcer,  cast  off  by  necrosis. 

Se'ri-al.  [Seria'lis;  from  se'ries, 
an  "  order,"  or  "  row,"  u  succession."] 
Following  in  a  determinate  order,  or  ar- 
ranged in  rows. 

Se'ri-ate.  [From  the  same.]  The 
same  as  Serial,  which  see. 

Sericeous,  se-rish'us.  [Seric'eus; 
from  ser'icum,  "silk."]  Silky;  resem- 
bling silk. 

Ser-i-ci-fo'll-us.  ••  [From  ser'icum, 
"silk,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
silken  leaves. 

Ser'i-cum.*  [Gr.  arjpucov.']  Silk,  the 
product  of  several  animals,  but  chiefly 
of  the  Bom' by x  mo'ri,  or  silkworm.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  soft,  hairy 
pubescence,  of  a  white,  shini.ig,  silky 
appearance. 

Se'ri-es.*  [From  se'ro,  to  "join."] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  an  "order,  or 
continuous  succession."  A  geometrical 
series  is  one  to  which  each  term  is  a 
multiple  of  the  preceding  by  a  constant 
factor.  Series  is  applied  in  Geology  to 
a  group  of  strata,  as  the  "secondary 
series,"  the  "transition  series,"  the  "Si- 
lurian series,"  etc. 

Ser'o-lin.    [SeroSil'ncii  from  se'rum, 
and  o'leupi,  "  oil."]    An  oily  or  fatty  mat- 
ter discovered  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
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Se-ros'I-ty.  [Soros'itfas.a'n's;  from 
e te'rum,  "whev.'j  The  serum  of  the 
blood,  or  the  whey  of  milk. 

Se-rot  i-nous.  [Serotinus:  from 
*e'nt*,  "late."]  Late:  late  in  the  even- 
ing. In  Botany,  flowering  or  fruiting 
late.     See  Membrana  Skkotina. 

Se'rous.  [Sero'sus;  from  teVtffn.] 
Of  the  nature  of  serum;  also,  secreting 
serum. 

Serpens.*  [Present  participle  from 
ner'po,  to  "creep."]  Creeping  or  wind- 
ing like  a  serpent.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  baldness.     See  Apea. 

Ser-pen-ta'ri-a.*  [From  ser' pens, 
a  "Serpent:"  so  called  because  reputed 
to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  serpents.] 
Virginia  Snakeroot,  or  Ser'pentary.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the  root  of 
Aristolo'chia  serpeuta'ria,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  Aristolochia;  the  Aristolochise  ser- 
pent arise,  radix  ("root  of  Aristolochia  ser- 
pentaria")  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
Serpentaria  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  some- 
times acting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diu- 
retic'. 

Serpenta'ria  Vir-gin-i-a'na.* 

Another  name  for  Aristolo'chia  serpeuta'- 
ria. 

Serpentary.     See  Serpentaria. 

Ser-pen  ti-form.  [Serpen  tifor'- 
inis:  from  ser' pens,  serpen' tis,  a  "  ser- 
pent. "]     Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Ser' pen- tine.  [Serpen  ti'nus:  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  a  serpent; 
winding  about  like  a  serpent;  meander- 
ing. 

Ser'pentine.  [From  the  same.]  A 
magnesian  rock  of  various  colors,  and 
often  speckled  like  a  serpent's  skin.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  aud  is 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  Verd 
antique  is  an  aggregate  of  serpentine 
and  marble. 

Ser-pig-'I-nous.  [Serpigino'sus.] 
Having  serpigo. 

Ser-pi'g-o,  ginisJ*  [From  ser'po,  to 
"  creep."]  Ringworm,  or  tetter.  See 
Herpes. 

Ser'ra.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"saw."  Applied  to  the  serrations  or 
tooth-like  articulating  processes  of  cer- 
tain bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium. 

Ser' rate,  or  Ser'rat-ed.  [Serra'- 
tus;  from  scr'ra,  a  "saw."]  Beset  with 
teeth  pointing  forwards,  like  those  of  a 
saw.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Ser- rat  'i-form.  [Serratiior 'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  saw. 

Ser-ra'tion.  [Serra'tio;  from  ser'ra, 
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a  "saw."]  A  formation  or  structure  re- 
sembling the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Ser'ra-ture.  [From  the  same.]  One 
of  the  teeth  of  a  serrate  leaf  or  body. 
Also,  a  notching  or  indenture  in  the 
edge  of  any  thing. 

Ser-ra'tns    Mag^nns.*  ("  Great 

Serrated  [Muscle]*")  A  muscle  of  the 
lateral  thoracic  region,  arising  by  fleshy 
serrations  from  the  upper  ribs,  and  in- 
serted into  the  whole  length  of  the 
scapula. 

Serra'tws  Pos-ti'eus.*  ("  Posterior 
Serrated  [Muscle].")  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  back,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, arising  from  some  of  the  vertebraj, 
and  inserted  by  serrations  into  several 
of  the  ribs. 

Serre-Xoeud  (Fr.),  seii  nuh.  [From 
server,  to  "press,"  and  nceud,  a  "knot."] 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  sur- 
gery to  tighten  ligatures. 

Ser'rn-late.  [Serrnla'tns :  from 
ser'rula,  a  "little  saw."]  Minutely  ser- 
rated ;  serrate  with  fine  teeth. 

Ser'tn-liim.*  [Diminutive  of  ser'- 
tum,  a  "garland."]  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  a  simple  umbel. 

Serum.*  The  greenish-yellow  fluid 
constituent  of  blood,  which  separates 
from  the  crassamentum  during  coagula- 
tion ;  the  liq'uor  san'yuinis deprived  of  its 
fibrin  or  coagulable  matter;  serosity. 
Also,  the  whey  of  milk. 

Se'rnm  Lac 'tis.*  ("  Serum  of  Milk.") 
"Whey.     See  Whey. 

Serv.  ===  Scr'ca*  "  Keep,  or  preserve." 

Ses'a-mi  Fo'ti-um,*  or  Ses'a-mi 
Fo'li-a.*  Benne  Leaf.  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves 
of  the  Ses'amum  Jn'dicum  and  Ses'amum 
orienta'le. 

Ses'a-moid.  [Sesamoi'des,    or 

Sesamoi'dens ;  from  afioa^ov,  a  "seed 
of  the  sesamum,"  and  elSog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  grain  of  sesamum. 

Sesamoid  Bones.  [Os'sa  (or  Os- 
sic'nla)  Sesamoi'dea.]  A  designation 
of  certain  small  bones  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and 
of  the  great  toe. 

Ses'qni-.  A  prefix  signifying  "one 
an'l  a  half,"  as  scsqui-granum,  a  "grain 
and  a  half."  Used  in  Chemistry  to  in- 
dicate that  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of 
one  ingredient  is  combined  with  one  of 
another.     See  Sesquioxide. 

Sesqnih.  =  Sesquiho'ra*  "An  hour 
and  a  half." 

Ses-qm-ox'ide.  Literally,  a  com- 
pound of  one  and  a  half  proportions  of 


oxygen  with  one  proportion  of  some 
other  body,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two 
equivalents  of  another  body. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  otherwise 
called  Per-ox'ide  of  I'ron.  A  prepa- 
ration made  by  adding  water  of  ammo- 
nia to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitate  deposited  is  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  (the  Fer'ri  ox'idum  hy- 
dra'tum  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia), 
also  termed  the  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  forming  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
antidote  for  poisoning  with  arsenic.  By 
exposure  to  heat  in  a  covered  vessel,  it 
becomes  the  simple  sesquioxide  (or  per- 
oxide) of  iron. 

Ses'sile.  [Ses'silis:  from  se'deo, 
ses'sum,  to  "sit."]  Sitting  close  to  the 
stem;  having  no  petiole  or  peduncle. 
Applied  to  leaves  and  flowers. 

Ses-si-li-flo'rns.*  [From  ses'silis, 
"sessile,"  and  flos,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing sessile  flowers :  sessiliflo'rous. 

Ses-si-li-fo-H-a'tns,*  or  Ses-si-li- 
fo'li-us.*  [From  ses'silis,  "sessile," 
and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  sessile 
leaves:  sessilifoliate;   sessilifolious. 

Sesnnc.  =  Sesun'cia*  "An  ounce 
and  a  half." 

Se'ta,*  plural  Se'tae.  A  bristle.  In 
Botany,  a  species  cf  pubescence  covering 
certain  plants.  Also  applied  to  the  stiff 
hairs  that  issue  from  certain  of  the  Anel- 
lata  and  serve  in  lieu  of  feet. 

Se-ta'ceons.  [Seta'ceus;  from  se'ta, 
a  "bristle."]     Like  bristles. 

Se'ta?,*  the  plural  of  Seta,  which 
see. 

Se-tif'er-ous.  [Setif'erns;  from 
se'ta,  a  "bristle,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
The  same  as  Setigeroes.  which  see. 

Se'tl-forin.  [Setifor'mis ;  from 
se'ta,  a  "bristle."]  Formed  like  a 
bristle. 

Se-ti&'er-ons.  [Set'ig-er,  or  Se- 
tiir'enis;  from  se'ta,  a  "bristle,"  and 
ge'ro,  to  "bear."]     Bearing  bristles. 

Se'ton,  or  Setacenm,*  se-ta'she-um. 
[From  se'ta,  a  "  bristle,"  or  "  coarse  hair," 
horse-hair  having  been  originally  used 
for  setons.]  A  small  canal,  or  artificial 
passage,  made  under  the  skin  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a  seton-r.eedle, 
carrying  with  it  a  number  of  threads  of 
linen,  silk,  or  cotton,  which  are  daily 
moved  forwards  or  backwards,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  and  dis- 
charge. 

Se-tose'.  [Seto'sns:  from  se'ta,  a 
"bristle."]  Covered  with  bristles;  bristly. 
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Set'li-lav*  [Diminutive  of  se'ta,  a 
u  bristle."]      A  small  bristle. 

Seventh  Pair  [Par  Sep'tiinum]. 
A  pair  of  eneephalio  nerves  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  portio  dura  ("hard  por- 
tion") being  distributed  to  the  face,  and 
hence  termed  facial  nerve;  and  the  por- 
tio mollis  ("soft  portion"),  called  the 
auditory  nerve,  sending  its  filaments  to 
the  ear. 

Sev'entli  Sense,  also  called  "Visce- 
ral Sense.  A  term  applied  by  some  wri- 
ters to  the  instinctive  sensations  arising 
from  the  ganglionic  department  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Se'vum.*  Suet.  The  Pharmaco- 
peeial  name  for  the  prepared  fat  of  sheep  j 
the  Adeps  ovilli.  Tallow;  fat.  Also 
termed  Sebum.     See  Adeps. 

Se'vum£e'ti.*  ("Fat  of  the  Whale.") 
Spermaceti,  obtained  from  the  Physe'ter 
macroceph' alus. 

Se'vum  O-virinm.*     Mutton  suet. 

Sex-fa' ri-oms.  Six-rowed.  Applied 
to  parts  of  plants. 

Sex 'lid.  or  Sex'I-fid.  [Sex'fidns; 
from  sex,  "six,"  amdjiii'do,  to  "cleave."] 
Divided  into  six  portions. 

Sex-ilo'rus.*  [From  sex,  "six," 
and  Jlos,  a  "flower."]  Having  six 
flowers:  sexiflo'rous. 

Sex-par'tite.  [From  sex,  "  six," 
and  par'tio,  parti' turn,  to  "part."]  Six- 
parted. 

Sex'tant.  [From  sex' tans,  the  "sixth 
part,"  the  limb  of  the  instrument  being 
a  sixth  part  of  a  circle.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of 
objects  by  reflection.  It  is  chiefly  used 
foi  nautical  purposes  in  measuring  the 
altitudes  of  celestial  objects. 

Sex'u-al.  [Sexua'lis;  from  sex' us, 
"sex."]  Belonging  to  sex;  distinguish- 
ing the  sexes. 

Sex'nal  Sys'tein.  The  system  or 
method  of  classifying  plants  invented  by 
Linnaeus,  founded  on  the  number,  posi- 
tion, and  connection  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Shad 'dock.  A  large  fruit,  resem- 
bling the  orange,  obtained  from  the  Cit'- 
ru*  decuma'na,  growing  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  has  a  slightly  bitterish 
or  astringent  taste,  which  renders  it  less 
palatable  than  the  orange;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  in  the  convalescence  from  sea- 
sickness, especially  in  hot  climates. 

Shaggy.     See  Hirsute. 

Sbak'ing-  Pal'sy.  The  common 
name  for  the  Synclonus  ballismus  of  Dr. 
Good 
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Shale.  A  crumbling  variety  of  slate ; 
indurated  elay. 

Sham-poo'ing.  The  employment 
of  the  vapor-bath,  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  friction,  kneading,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments. 

Sharp.     See  Acute. 

Sharp-Pointed.  See  Cuspidate, 
and  Mu cno nate. 

Sheath.  [Vagi'na.]  In  Botany,  a 
tubular  body  enclosing  or  surrounding 
some  other. 

Sheath,  Med'ul-la-ry.  A  tissue  of 
spiral  vessels  or  ducts  surrounding  the 
pith  of  plants.  This  is  no  special  organ, 
and  merely  represents  the  earliest-formed 
vascular  {issue  of  the  stem. 

Shell.  [Crus'ta,  Testa.]  The 
calcareous  skeleton  which  encloses  the 
soft  parts  of  a  testaceous  mollusk ;  an 
inorganic,  laminated  deposit  of  calcare- 
ous earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter.  Shells  are  divided 
into  univalve,  bivalve,  and  multivalve, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  science  of 
Conchology.     Also,  the  covering  of  an 

egg- 

Sher'bet.        [Lat.    Sorbe'tum,    or 

Sorhe'thum:  Fr.  Sorbet,  soR'ba/.]  A 
cooling  summer  drink  much  used  in  the 
East,  made  of  the  juice  of  fruits  and. 
water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavored. 

Sher'ry.  [Vi'num  Xer'icum; 
from  Xcres,  a  town  of  Spain.]  The  Vinum 
album,  or  white  wine. 

Shield.  A  name  for  an  apothecium. 
See  Apothecia. 

Shield-like  Car'ti-lage.  The  Car- 
tilarjo  seutiformis,  or  Cartilago  thyroides. 

Shield-Shaped.     See  Peltate,  and 

SCUTIFORM. 

Shin.  [Anticne'niion.]  The  crest, 
or  prominent  anterior  ridge,  or  edge,  of 
the  tibia:  sometimes  applied  to  the  bone 
itself 

Shin '-Bone.  The  tibia,  or  large  bone 
of  the  leg.     See  Tibia. 

Shin'gles.  [From  cin'gulum,  a  "gir- 
dle."] A  popular  name  for  Herpes 
Zoster,  which  see. 

Shoot.  [Snr'enlns.]  Any  young 
or  fresh  branch  of  a  plant. 

Short-Sig-htediiess.     See  Myopt. 

Shoulder.  See  Arm  us,  and  Hu- 
merus. 

Shoulder-Blade.     See  Scapula. 

Show,  or  L.a'bor  Show.  Popularly, 
the  red  colored  mucus  discharged  from 
the  vagina  shortly  before  childbirth. 

Show  er-Bath.         [Impln  viuui.J 
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A  mode  of  bathing  which  consists  in 
throwing  a  column  of  water  with  more 
or  less  violence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.  When  a  column  of  water  is  let 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  it  is 
termed  by  the  French  Douche  (doosh). 
See  Douche. 

Shrivelled.  See  Corrugated,  and 
Rugose. 

ftSurub.  [Fru'lex.]  A  woody  plant 
with  a  stem  branched  from  or  near  the 
ground,  and  less  than  five  times  the 
height  of  a  man.  A  shrub  which  ap- 
proaches a  tree  in  size,  or  resembles  it 
in  aspect,  is  said  to  be  arborescent. 
Also,  a  liquor  made  of  acid  fruits,  sugar, 
and  other  substances  to  give  a  flavor, 
digested  in  rum  or  brandy.  Shrub  in 
this  sense  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
sherub  (she-rab'),  and  is  nearly  the  same 
as  Sherbet. 

Shrub-like.     See  Fruticose. 

Si-al'a-den,  em's.*  [From  oiakov, 
the  "  spittle,"  and  d6f\v,  a  "  gland."]  A 
salivary  gland. 

Si-al-ad-e-ni'tis,  idis*  [From  sial'- 
aden,  a  "salivary  gland."]  Inflamma- 
tion of  a  salivary  gland. 

Si-al°ad-e-EB©n'cus.*  [From  sial'a- 
den,  a  "  salivary  gland,"  and  oyxog,  a 
"tumor."]    Swelling  of  a  salivary  gland. 

Si-al'a-gog'ue.  [Sialago'g-us;  from 
oia\o>,  "saliva,"  and  iiyw,  to  "lead  or 
carry  off."]  Having  power  to  increase 
the  flow  of  the  saliva. 

Si-a-li'na.*  [From  oiakov,  "  saliva."] 
A  term  for  a  peculiar  principle  contained 
in  the  saliva:  sialin. 

Si'a-line.  [Siali'nus;  from  aidkov, 
"saliva."]  Belonging  to  the  saliva,  or 
spittle. 

$i-a-lo'des.*  [From  ciaXov,  "  saliva."] 
Having  saliva;  like  saliva. 

Si'a-loid.  [Sialoi'des;  from  aiaXov, 
"saliva."  and  elco;,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling saliva. 

Si-a-lo-ll-tlii'a-sis.*      [From    oia\ov, 


"saliva,"  and  lithi 


the  "formation 


of  stone."]  The  formation  of  salival 
calculus. 

Si-a-lol'i-tlms.*  [From    aiakov, 

"saliva,"  and  \iQo$,  a  "stone."]  A  sali- 
val calculus. 

SI-a-lol'o-£y.  [Sialolo'gia;  from 
<rla\o  ,  "  saliva,"  and  A  ho;,  a  "  discourse."] 
Tne  doctrine  of  the  saliva;  that  branch 
of  Physiology  which  treats  of  the  saliva, 
its  secretion,  uses,  etc. 

Si-a-lon'eus.*  [From  aia\o>,  "sali- 
ra,"  and  oyKo;,  a  "tumor."]  A  tumor 
imder  the  tongue,  resulting  from  ob- 
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struction  to  the  flow  of  saliva  by  a  sali* 
val  calculus. 

Si-a-lor-rlioeW*  [From     oidXov, 

"saliva,"  and   pcco,  to  "flow."]     A  flow 
of  the  saliva. 

Sib'bens.  A  popular  Scotch  term 
for  a  disease  resembling  syphilis. 

Sib'i-laut.  [Sib'ilans;  from  sib'ilo, 
to  "hiss."]  Making  a  hissing  sound,  or 
whistling. 

Sic'cant.  [Sic'cans;  from  sic' co,  to 
"dry."]     Having  power  to  dry;  drying. 

Sic-el-fo'li-us.*  [From     sic' cue, 

"dry,"  and  jo' Hum,  a  "leaf."]     Having 
a  dry  leaf:    siccifo'lious. 

Sick.  [Lat.  ^E'ger:  Fr.  Malade, 
ma'lad'.]  Affected    with    Sickness, 

which  see. 

Siek'iiess.  [Lat.  Mor'bus,  and 
iEgritu'do;  Fr.  Ma  la  die,  ma'la'de'.] 
In  a  general  sense,  any  kind  of  disease 
or  malady  involving  the  whole  bod}', 
but  applied  more  particularly  to  a  nau- 
seated state  of  the  stomach,  with  or 
without  retching  and  vomiting. 

Sid'er-a-tion.  [Sidera'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  si'dus,  a  "  star,"  or  "constellation."] 
A  sudden  attack,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  sidereal  influence.  Under  this 
term  were  included,  by  the  ancients, 
apoplexy  and  paralysis;  also,  mortifica- 
tion, or  sphacelus. 

Sf-de're-al,  or  Sid'e-ral.  [Side'- 
rews,  and  Sidera'lis;  from  si'dus,  sid'- 
eris,  a  "star."]  Belonging  to  the  stars, 
or  signs  in  the  heavens;  stnrry.  A  side- 
real day  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
makes  a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis, 
with  respect  to  a  fixed  star,  or  any  fixed 
point  in  space. 

Sad-e-ri'tes.*  [Gr.  aihnpirrK,  "of  or 
belonging  to  iron;"  from  <n%o?,  "iron," 
XiOog,  a  "stone,"  being  understood.]  A 
name  for  the  magnet,  or  loadstone. 

Sid-e-rog'ra-pky.  [Siderogra'- 
phia:  from  oidnpog,  "iron,"  or  "steel," 
and  ypdcpo),  to  "write."]  A  history  of 
iron  or  steel;  the  art  or  practice  of 
engraving  on  steel. 

Sid-e-ro-teeh'ui-a.*  [From  aidrjpos, 
"iron,"  and  rkxyn,  "art."]  The  art  of 
treating  minerals  containing  iron;  also, 
the  art  of  working  in  iron. 

Sieuite.     See  Syenite. 

Si-er'ra.  [From  ser'ra,  a  "saw."] 
A  Spanish  word  signifying  a  "saw,"  but 
usually  applied  to  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, because  at  a  great  distance  the 
peaks  present  an  appearance  resembling 
saw-teeth. 

Sieve.     See  Colatorium. 
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Sieve-like.  Sec  Coliformis,  Crib- 
riform, and  Ethmoid. 

Si-g-aul'ti-au  Op-e-ra'tion.  The 
division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  cases 
of  impracticable  labor  from  contraction 
or  deformity,  first  performed  by  Sigault. 

See  SVMI'HVSOTOMY. 

Sigh.     See  Subpirium. 

Sight.     Sec  Visrs.  and  Vision. 

Sight,  Dimness  of.     See  Caligo. 

Sight,  Jlorbid.     See  Paropsis. 

ttiir  il-late.  [Sigilla'tus:     from 

wigil'lnm,  a  "seal."]   Marked  with  a  seal. 

Sigmoid.  [Sigmoi'des;  from  2, 
and  tlto;,  a  "form."]  Curved  like  the 
letter  S;  resembling  the  Greek  letter  2 
(si 'J  ma). 

Sig'moid  Flex'ure.  [Flexu'ra 
Sigmoi'dea.]  A  name  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  colon  which  is  between  the 
descending  portion  and  the  rectum. 

Sig'moid     Valves.  [Tal'viilae 

Sigmoi'dea?.]    The  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Sig-n.  [Sig'nuin.]  Literally,  a  u  mark." 
Applied  to  any  appearance,  symptom,  or 
circumstance  from  which  the  physician  is 
enabled  to  decide  as  to  the  nature  or  pro- 
bable termination  of  the  disease.  In 
Pharmacy  the  term  is  applied  to  certain 
marks  employed  in  formulas  and  pre- 
scriptions, viz.:  lb  for  a  pound;  %  for  an 
ounce;  5  for  a  drachm;  3  for  a  scruple; 
Tti  for  a  minim.  In  Astronomy,  it  denotes 
a  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  or  zodiac,  con- 
taining thirty  degrees. 

Sig'na.*  [Imperative  mood  of  sir/' no, 
to  "mark."]  "Mark,"  or  "write."  A 
word  added  at  the  end  of  prescriptions 
to  show  what  directions  are  to  be  copied 
by  the  druggist  for  the  guidance  of  the 
patient  or  his  attendant. 

Si-le'ne  Vir-gin 'i-ca.*  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Wild  Pink,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllacese.  The  root 
has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Si'lex,*  gen.  Sil'i-cis.  [From  x^l, 
a  "stone,"  or  "pebble"  ?]  Flint;  quartz. 
Sometimes  synonymous  with  Silica. 

Sil'I-ca.*  [From  si'lex.]  One  of  the 
primitive  earths;  a  substance  composed 
of  oxygen  and  silicon  (or  silicium),  and 
sometimes  called  silicic  acid.  It  forms 
the  principal  ingredient  of  a  variety  of 
silicious  minerals,  among  which  quartz, 
flint,  rock-crystal,  and  chalcedony  may 
be  considered  as  silica  nearly  pure.  It 
predominates  in  granite  and  sandstone. 
Silica  in  its  ordinary  or  anhydrous  state 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  hydro- 
fluoric. 
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Sil'I-cate.  [Sil'icas,  n'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  silicic  acid  with  a  base. 

Si-lic'ic.  [Silic'icus.]  Belonging 
to,  or  derived  from,  silica.  Applied  to 
an  acid. 

Sil-i-cif  er-ous.  [Silicif  crus ; 

from  sil'ica,  and/e'ro,  to  "bear."]  Con- 
taining silica. 

Sii'i-ci-i'orm.  [Silicifor'mis;  from 
si'lex,  sil'icis,  "flint."]  Having  the 
form  of  silex,  or  flint. 

Silicious,  sc-lish'e-us.  [Silicio'sus; 
from  sil'ica.]  Resembling  or  containing 
silica. 

Silicium,*  se-lish'c-um.  Another 
name  for  Silicon,  which  see. 

Sil'I-cle,  or  Sil'i-cule.  [Silic'ula; 
diminutive  of  sil'iqua,  a  "silique,"  or 
"pod."]  A  "little  pod;"  a  short  silique 
or  short  pod  of  Cruciferse,  as  shepherd's- 
purse. 

Sil'i-con.  A  simple,  non-metallic, 
infusible  substance  which  forms  the 
base  of  silica.  It  bears  a  greater  analogy 
to  boron  than  to  any  other  known  princi- 
ple. It  is  not  acted  on  by  any  single  acid, 
but  is  soluble  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids. 

Sil-i-cu-li-for'mis.*  Having  the 
form  of  a  silicle  :  siliculiform. 

Sil-i-cu-lo'sa.*  [From  silic'ula,  a 
"  small  or  short  silique."]  The  name 
of  an  order  in  the  Linna^an  class  Tetrady- 
namia. 

Sil-i-cu-lose'.  [Siliculo'sus;  from 
silic'ula,  a  "silicle."]  Having  or  resem- 
bling silicles. 

Silique,  se-leek'.  [Sil'iqua.]  A 
slender,  two-valved  capsule  of  a  crucif- 
erous plant,  like  those  of  the  mustard 
and  radish.  It  has  two  parietal  placentaa 
from  which  the  valves  separate  in  dehis- 
cence. 

Sil'i-qui-form.  [Siliquifor'mis.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  silique. 

Sil-I-quo'sa. ;:  [From  sil'iqua,  a 
"silique."]  Bearing  siliques.  Applied 
to  an  order  of  the  Linnasan  class  Tetra- 
dy  namia. 

Sil-i-quose'.  [Siliquo'sus ;  ivomsil'- 
iqua,  a  "silique."]  Having  siliques,  or 
like  a  silique. 

Silkworm,  Ac/ id  of.    Bombic  acid. 

Silli'y.  [Sei-ic/eus.]  In  Botany, 
clothed  with  fine,  appresscd,  and  glossy 
hairs,  producing  a  satiny  surface. 

Sillon,  se'yox0'.  The  French  term 
for  Sulcus,  which  see. 

Si-lu'ri-an.  [Siluria'uus;  from 
Silu'res,  an  ancient  people  of  South 
Wales.]     A  name  given  t  >  a  series  of 
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rocks  forming  the  upper  subdivision  of 
the  sedimentary  strata  found  below  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  formerly  desig- 
nated the  greywacke  series.  These  strata 
are  well  developed  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Silures. 

Sil'ver.  [Lat.  Argen'twm;  Gr. 
apy,-;o;;  Fr.  Argent,  arfzhoN0'.]  A  pre- 
cious metal  of  a  beautiful  white  color, 
malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  10.5.  It  is  not  altered 
by  air  or  moisture,  but  is  tarnished  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  soluble  in 
nitric  and  in  sulphuric  acid.  When  pure, 
it  is  softer  and  is  tarnished  less  readily 
than  the  silver  of  coin  or  plate.  See 
Argentum. 

Silver,  Fulminating.  See  Argen- 
tate  op  Ammonia. 

Silver,   titrate  of.      See   Argenti 

NlTRAS. 

Simaba  Cedroii.     See  Cedron. 

Sim-a-rn'ba.*  A  Linnasan  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Simu- 
rubaccse.  Also,  the  Pharinacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Simaru'ba  officinalis ;  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the 
Simaru'ba  ama'ra;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the  Sima- 
mbte  Cortex. 

Simaru'ba  A-ma'ra.^  The  plant 
(Ed.  Ph.)  which  affords  simaruba-root 
bark. 

Siniara'ba  Of-Sc-i-na'lis.*  The 
plant  (U.S.  and  Lond.  Ph.)  which  affords 
simaruba-root  bark;  also  called  Quassia 
Simarubi. 

Simariibaceje,-  sim-a-ru-ba'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  In- 
dia, or  Africa.  The  species  are  intensely 
bitter.  Among  the  products  of  this  order 
are  Quassia  and  Simaru'ba,  which  are 
valuable  medicines. 

Sim'i-lor.  A  name  for  Pinchbeck, 
which  see. 

Si-moon',  or  SI-moom'.  A  hot,  arid 
wind,  which,  after  passing  over  sandy 
deserts,  blows  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
adjacent  countries. 

Sim 'pie.  [Smi'plex,  icis ;  from 
ti'ne  pli'cd,  "  without  a  fold:''  hence,  sin- 
gle.] The  opposite  of  compound;  un- 
compounded;  unadulterated;  pure. 

Simple  Affinity.  See  Affinity, 
Single  or  Simple. 

Simple  Cerate.  Sec  Ceratum  Sim- 
plex. 

Sim'ple  Fruit.  A  fruit  which  re- 
sults from  a  single  pistil  or  flower.  Sim- 
ple   fruits    may   be   divided   into  fleshy 


fruits,  as  the  grape ;  stone  fruits,  as  the 
peach;  and  dry  fruits,  as  the  chesnut. 

Sim'ple  I^eaf.  A  leaf  which  has  a 
blade  of  one  piece,  however  cleft  or 
lobed;  or,  if  divided,  the  separate  por- 
tions are  neither  raised  on  stalklets  of 
their  own,  nor  articulated  (by  a  joint) 
with  the  main  petiole. 

Samples.  A  general  name  for  all 
herbs  which  have  any  medicinal  virtue. 

Siuipli-cl-cau'lis.*  [From  sim'plex, 
"simple,"  and  cau'lis,  a  "stem."]  Hav- 
ing a  simple  stem. 

Sim  pll-el-fo  li-us.*  [From  sim'- 
plex, "simple,"  and  jo' Hum,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  simple  leaves. 

Sim-u-la'tion.  [Simula'tio,  o'nis; 
from  sim'ulo,  simida'tiun,  to  "feign."]  A 
counterfeiting,  or  pretending  to  be  suffer- 
ing under,  disease;  malingering. 

Sinapi.     See  Sin  apis. 

Si-na'pis.;;:  [Gr.  oivrprt,  or  civam; 
Fr.  Moutarde,  moo'taRd',  or  Seneve,  san'- 
v&'.]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
tr adynamia,  natural*  order  Cruciferse. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.) 
for  the  seeds,  reduced  to  powder,  of  Sina- 
pi* nigra  and  S.  alba.  According  to  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  Sinapi. 

Sina'pis  Al'oa.*  White  Mustard. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Sinaptis  alba.  Its  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  Sinapis 
nigra. 

Sina'pis  Kl'gra.*  Black  Mustard. 
The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Sinapis  nigra.  It  is 
stimulant,  emetic,  and  applied  externally 
is  cpispastic  or  rubefacient. 

Sina'pis  Sem'I-na.*  ("Seeds  of 
Sinapis.")     See  Sinapis. 

Sin'a-pisin.  [Sinapis'mns;  from 
sina'pis,  ''mustard."]  A  plaster  or  poul- 
tice made  of  mustard,  linseed-meal,  and 
vinegar.     Used  as  a  rubefacient. 

Sin-cip'I-tal.  [Sincipita'lis  ;  from 
sin'ciput.]     Pertaining  to  the  sinciput. 

Sin'cl-put.*  The  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  head. 

Sine.  [Si'nns.]  A  right  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  other  extremity. 

Sin'ew.  A  fibrous  cord  which  c  n- 
nects  a  muscle  with  a  bone;  a  tendon. 
Sometimes  improperly  applied  to  a  liga- 
ment which  joins  two  bones. 

San~»;.  =  Singulo' 'rum*     "Of  each." 

Single  Affinity.  See  Affinity, 
Single  Elective. 

Sin'gu-lis    Di-c'bas.-      [From  sin'- 
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gulux,  "every,"  and  di'cs,  "day."  See 
1)iks.]  "Every  day."  A  phrase  em- 
ployed in  directions  for  taking  medicine. 

Sin-^ul  tus.*  (Fr.  Hoquet,  ho'ka'.) 
A  convulsive  moti<  n  c>f  the  diaphra  gin 
and  neighboring  parts,  popularly  named 
hiccough  or  hiccup. 

Sin'is-tral.  [Sinistra 'lis;  from 
riuWter,  the  '"left."]  Belonging  to,  or 
situated  on,  the  left. 

Sin'is-trorse.  [Sinistror'sos ; 

from  the  same.]  Turned  to  the  left; 
twining  from  right  to  left,  as  the  Hop 
and  other  plants. 

Sinn-ate,  <>r  Siii'ii-at-ed.  [Sinua'- 
tns;  from  si'nus,  a  "bay,"  a  "recess,"  a 
"hollow."]  Hollowed;  strongly  wavy 
on  the  margin,  with  alternate  convexities 
and  concavities.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Sin'u-oos.  [Sinuo'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Having  sinuses;  bending  in  and 
out:   winding. 

Si'nns.*  Originally,  a  "bosom," 
"cavity,"  or  "winding;"  sometimes,  a 
"gulf,"  or  "bay."  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  the  cavity  of  an  imposthuine  or  sore; 
also  to  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track 
leading  from  some  abscess,  diseased 
bone,  or  the  like.  In  Botany,  are-euter- 
ing  angle;  a  recess. — (Gray.)  In  Geo- 
metry, a  Sere,  which  see. 

Sinus  Cavernosa.  See  Cavernous 
Sinus. 

Sinus.  Inferior  I/Oiigitudinal.  See 
Longitudinal  Sinus,  Inferior. 

Sinus,  Longitudinal.  See  Longi- 
tudinal Sinus. 

Sinus,  Maxillary.  See  Highmoria- 
num,  Antrim. 

Sinus  3In-H-e'l>risv*  A  name  for 
the  vagina. 

Sinus  or  Pelvis  of  the  Kid'ney. 
A  mall  cavity  or  ponch  which  receives 
the  orifices  of  the  infundibula. 

Sinus  Poc-u-la'ris.*  ("Cup-like 
Sinus.")  A  large  lacuna  in  the  centre  of 
the  Caput  Galjinagiuia  or  Verumontannm. 

Sinus  1T-ro-£en-f -talis.*  [See 
Urogenital.]  A  .-inns  existing  in  the 
embryo  of  the  mammalia.  It  is  a  cavity 
or  c  inal  opening  externally,  in  which  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  "Wolffian  bodies, 
the  ureters,  and  the  efferent  parts  of  the 
generative  apparatus  terminate  inter- 
Sinuses,   Lateral.       See    Lateral 

SlNUSBS. 

Sinuses  of  Mnrgragni.     See  Mor- 

GAGNT,  SlNDSKS  OF. 

Si'nus-es   of   the   l>u'ra    Zffa'ter. 

Certain  channels  which  traverse  the  dura 
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mater  in  various  points  for  the  reception 
of  the  venous  blood. 

Si  n.  val.  =  Si  non  vafleat*  "If  it 
does  not  avail,"  or  does  not  answer. 

Si  op.  sit.  =  Si  o'put  sit.*'  "  If  there 
be  occasion.'' 

Siphon.  [Lat.  Si'pho,  mfni* ;  Gr. 
otyfcip,  a,  "  tube."]  A  bent  tube,  with  legs 
or  limbs  of  unequal  length,  used  for  draw- 
ing liquors  from  one  vessel  into  another 
without  disturbing  the  sediment.  In 
Zoology,  a  membranous  and  calcareous 
tube  which  traverses  the  septa  and  the 
interior  of  a  polythalamous  shell. 

Si-pho'ni-a  E-las'ti-ca.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
Indian-rubber,  orcaoutchouc.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeea. 

Si-pao-nif'er-oos.  [Si  pit  on  if  er- 
us;  from  si'pho,  a  "siphon/'  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  having  siphons. 
Applied  to  certain  Mollusks. 

Si-pbon-o-oran-chi-a'tos.-  [From 
oi'suy>y  a  "siphon,"  and  (ipayxta,  the 
" branchiae.'*]  Provided  with  a  canal, 
more  or  less  elongated,  which  borders 
upon  a  cavity  containing  the  branchiae. 
Applied  to  certain  Mollusks. 

Si-pno-nos'to-mns.*  [From  ofyuyv, 
a  "siphon,"  and  cropa,  a  "mouth."] 
Having  a  siphon -like  mouth.  Applied 
to  a  family  of  Crustaceans. 

Si-ri'a-sis.:-  [From  Sir' ins,  the  "dog- 
star."]  A  term  sometimes  used  for  sun- 
stroke. 

Si-roc'eo.  A  soft,  relaxing  wind, 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
in  Malta  and  in  Sicily. 

Sirop,  sero'.     (Fr.)     See  Syrupus. 

Si'son  Am'mi.*  A  plant  yielding  the 
Am'mi  re'nnn  of  the  shops.  The  seeds 
were  formerly  used  as  a  carminative. 

Silis.     See  Thirst. 

Si-tol'o-gy,  or  Sit-i-ol'o-gy.  [Siti- 
olo'g-ia;  from  gIto;,  "aliment."  and 
Xfiyog,  a  "discourse."]  The  doctrine  or 
science  of  aliments;  dietetics. 

Si' u ni  Nod-i-flo'rum.  -  Water- 
Parsnip.  A  plant  of  the  Idnna?an  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbettiferm. 
It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Si  dr.  perm.  =  Si  vi're*  permit' tan  t.^ 
"If  the  strength  will  permit." 

Sixth  Pair.  [Par  Sex'tnm.]  A 
pair  of  encephalic  nerves  distributed  to 
the  rectus  extemuB  oculi  muscle. 

Sixth  Sense.     See  CcenjbSthbsis. 

Size.  A  name  applied  to  the  buffy 
coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  co- 
agulated blood  drawn  in  ir  flammation. 
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Si'zy.  Like  glue  or  size.  Applied  to 
the  blood  when,  after  coagulation,  it  ex- 
hibits the  buffy  coat. 

Skel'e-ton.      [Lat.  Scel'eton;    Gr. 

okzXbtov,  from  oxiAXco,  to  "dry/'  to  "dry 
up;"  Fr.  Squelette,  sjteh-lett'.]  The  bony 
framework  of  an  animal  designed  for  the 
support  of  the  soft  parts:  usually  applied 
to  the  dried  bones  prepared  fur  anatomi- 
cal purposes.  When  the  bones  are  con- 
nected by  their  own  ligaments,  the  skele- 
ton is  called  natural;  when  joined  by 
wires  or  plates  of  silver,  etc.,  it  is  termed 
artificial. 

Skin.  [From  the  old  German  Schin, 
from  the  same  root  as  schei'nen,  to  "ap- 
pear;" because  the  skin  is  that  part 
which  appears  or  is  visible.]  The  organ 
of  touch,  or  one  of  the  principal  mediums 
through  which  we  communicate  with  ex- 
ternal bodies.  The  skin  is  considered  to 
be  composed  of  three  membranes:  the 
outermost  is  the  scarf-skin,  cuticle,  or  epi- 
dermis; the  middle,  the  rete  mucosum; 
and  the  innermost,  the  true  skin  {cutis 
vera),  or  derma. 

Skin '-Bound.  A  peculiar  condition 
of  infants,  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
tense,  and  as  if  too  tight  for  the  body, 
which  is  swelled  and  hard  beneath  its 
surface. 

Skull.     See  Cranium. 

Slag-.  The  dross  of  iron  or  other 
metal. 

Slashed.  The  same  as  Laciniate, 
which  see. 

Slate.  A  term  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  stratified  rocks  which  have 
the  property  of  being  split  into  thin 
laminae  or  plates,  as  clay-slate,  mica- 
slate,  and  roofing-slate.  Clay-slate  is 
one  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  and  is 
non-fossiliferous. 

Slavering-     See  Drivelltng. 

Sleep.  [Lat.  Soni'nus;  Fr.  Sommeil, 
som'mel'.]  That  state  of  the  body  in 
which  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
volition  are  suspended,  while  the  vital 
functions  retain  their  usual  activity ;  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  if  not  at  perfect 
rest,  are  disconnected  with  external  ob- 
jects. 

Sleep  of  Plants.  A  term  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  condition  of  certain 
plants  the  leaves  of  which  are  drooping 
and  folded  at  night,  as  the  Locust,  Mi- 
mosa, Oxalis,  etc. 

Sleep-I>isturl>ance.  See  Paroniria. 

Sleep-Indiieing-.     See  HYPNOTrc. 

Sleep- Walking.  The     affection 

termed  Oneirodynia  activa. 


Sleeplessness.     See  Agrypnia. 

Sleepy.     See  Somnolent. 

Sling:.  (Fr.  Echarpe,  a/shaRp'.)  A 
bandage  or  apparatus. 

Slip.     See  Talea. 

Slough,  sliif.  A  sphacelated  part  of 
the  body,  eventually  separating  from  the 
rest. 

Small-Pox.     See  Variola. 

Smalt,  or  Smalt z.  An  oxide  of  co- 
baltmelted  with  silicious  earth  and  pot- 
ash. When  ground  fine,  it  is  called 
powder-blue.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  painting  earthen-ware. 

Sineg/ina,  atis.%  [Gr.  <7//r?y/ia,  "  soap."] 
The  offensive  soap-like  substance  pro- 
duced from  the  sebaceous  follicles  around 
the  glans  penis  and  prepuce. 

Smelling*.  [Olfac'tus.]  That  sense 
by  which  we  perceive  the  odors  of  differ- 
ent bodies. 

Smell,  Morbid.    See  Parosmis. 

Smilaceav*  smi-la'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants  (herbs  or 
under-shrubs),  found  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
It  includes  Smi'lax,  from  several  species 
of  which  the  drug  Sarsaparilla  is  pro- 
cured. 

Smi'lax,  ac/s*  [Gr.  afxiXa^,  " bind- 
weed."] A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  natural  order  Smilacese. 

Smi'lax  As'pe-ra.*  The  plant  gene- 
rally supposed  to  produce  Indian  Sarsa- 
parilla. 

Smilax  Officinalis.  See  Sarsapi- 
rilla,  and  Sarza. 

Smi'lax  Sar-sa-pa-ril'la.*  The 
plant  known  as  Sarsaparilla,  which  see. 

Smooth.     See  Glabrous. 

Snake-Root,  Vir-gin'i-an.  A  com- 
mon name  for  the  Aristolachia  serpenta- 
ria. 

Sneez'ing.  [Sternuta'tio,  e'nt*.] 
A  convulsive  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  caused  by  irritation  of  some 
part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils: sternutation.    See  Reflex  Action. 

Snoring1,  Snorting.     See  Stertor. 

Snow-Blindness.     See  Niphablep- 

SIA. 

Soap,  Castiiian,  Soap,   Spanish. 

See  Sapo  Durus. 

Soapstone.     See  Steatite. 

Sofo'o-les.*  Originally,  a  young 
branch,  an  offspring.  Any  rudiment  of 
a  new  branch. 

Sofo-o-lif '  er-ous.  [Sobolif 'erus ; 
from  sob'oles,  a  "  shoot,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  shoots. 

So'eia      (so'she-a)      Pa-rot'i-disu* 
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("Companion  of  the  Parotid.")  The 
name  of  a  second  portion  of  the  parotid 
gland  which  is  frequently  developed  from 
the  duct  while  on  the  masseter  muscle. 

So'eial.  [Soeia'lis:  from  *o'cim,  a 
"companion."]  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  gregariously,  as  grasses. 

Socotrine  Aloes.     See  Aloe  Soco- 

TRINA. 

Soda.*  (Fr.  Sonde,  sood.)  (A  word 
of  Arabic  origin.)  The  mineral  alkali; 
the  oxide  of  sodium. 

Soda  His-pan'i-ca.*  ("  Spanish 
Soda.")  Impure  soda,  or  the  impure 
mineral  alkali  of  commerce. 

So  da,  Jln-ri  ate  of.  The  chloride 
of  sodium.     See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

Soda,  Sulphate  of.  See  Sod.e  Sul- 
phas. 

Soda.  Tar'ta-rized.  A  name  for 
the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Potassse 
et  soda  tartras). 

So 'da  Wa'ter.  A  beverage  formed 
by  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  water,  which  is  afterwards  impreg- 
nated with  more  carbonic  acid  than  is 
sufficient  for  saturation. 

So'da?  A-ce'tas.*  ("Acetate  of 
Soda.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  white  or 
colorless  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So  da*  Boras-  ("'Borate  of  Soda"), 
or  Borax.  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.")  for  a  substance  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  slightly  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  a  mild  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  flux  by  workers  in 
metals. 

So'dse  Car-bo'nas.*  (" Carbonate 
of  Soda.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  rapidly  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  fall  into  a  white 
powder.  It  is  an  antacid,  and  much  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

So  die  Phos'phas.*  ("Phosphate 
of  Soda.")  A  substance  in  colorless, 
transparent  crystals,  which  speedily  efflo- 
resce when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  a  mild, 
saline  cathartic.  Its  taste  resembles 
common  salt,  and  it  is  therefore'  not 
likely  to  be  rejected  by  delicate  sto- 
machs, like  the  more  nauseous  medicines 
of  this  class. 

Soda-    Snlphan.*       ("Sulphate    of 

Soda.")  (Popularly  known  as ©lau'ber's 

Salts.)    The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 

Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  colorless  crystals, 
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which  rapidly  effloresce  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  ultimately  fall  into  a  white 
powder.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  one  of  tho 
most  efficient  saline  cathartics,  nearly 
resembling  in  its  general  properties  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts; 
but  the  latter  is  less  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  la  therefore  more  generally 
used.      See  IfAGNBSLA  SULPHAS. 

So'dse  Sul'phis.*  ("Sulphite  of 
Soda.")  A  substance  in  white,  efflores- 
cent, prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  one  part 
of  boiling,  water.  It  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Aledica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  18G0. 

So'die.  [So'dicus:  from  so'dinttu] 
Applied  to  the  second  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  sodium,  or  sodic  oxide. 

So'di-i  Chlo'ri-dum*  ("  Chloride  of 
Sodium"),  or  Common  Salt.  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  for  a  white  salt,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  almost  equally  solu- 
ble in  cold  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic. 

So'dl-nm.*  The  base  of  soda;  a 
metal  discovered  by  Davy  in  1808,  re- 
sembling potassium  in  its  general  cha- 
racters. It  is  soft,  malleable,  fusible  at 
190°,  and  burns  when  heated  in  contact 
with  air.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0.97. 

Softening'.     See  Ramollissemext. 

Soft'en-ing-  of  the  Brain.  [Lat. 
Holli'tiesCer'ebri;  FrJiamollisscmcnt 
du  Cerveau,  ravmoless'moxG'  dii  sen'vo'.] 
Sometimes  applied  to  &  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes 
to  a  sort  of  liquefaction.  The  causes  of 
this  affection  are  often  obscure;  but  in 
many  instances  it  would  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  embolism  of  the  arteries  which 
supply  the  brain. 

Soft  Palate.     See  Palatum  Molle. 

Sol.*  The  Sun,  a  name  given  to  gold 
by  the  alchemists. 

Solanaceae,-  so-la-na'she-e.  An  im- 
portant natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  (herbaceous  or  shrubby),  natives 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  except  the  arc- 
tic regions.  Many  of  them  are  narcotic 
and  poisonous.  It  includes  the  Sola'nnm 
tubero'8iim  (Potato),  Sola'nutn  ly coper* *i- 
cum  (Tomato),  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
Atropa  belladonna,  and  Capsicum  (Ca- 
yenne Pepper). 

So-la-na'eeons.  [Solana'ceus,  or 
Sola 'neus.]    Resembling  the  Solannm. 

Sol  a-nin.  or  Sol-a-nine.  [Sola- 
ni'na;  from  Sola' num.)  An  alkal;  ob- 
tained, when  pure,  in  the  form  of  a 
white,    opaque,    and    sometimes    pearly 
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powder,  chiefly  from  the  Solatium  dulca- 
mara. 

So-la'num.;:"  A  Linnaaan  genus  of 
the  class  Pcntandria,  natural  order  Sola- 
nacese. 

Sola'num  I>ul-ca-nia'ra.*  The 
woody  nightshade. 

Sola'nucn  Es-cu-len'tnm.*  ("Es- 
culent Solanum.")  The  Solarium  tubero- 
sum, or  potato-plant. 

Sola'num  Foet'i-dum,*  ("Fetid 
Solanum. ")  The  Datura  stramonium,  or 
thorn-apple. 

Sola  nu mi  Iie-tEia'Ie.*  ("Deadly 
Solanum.")  Another  name  for  the  At'  - 
ropa  belladon'na,  or  deadly  nightshade. 
See  Belladonna. 

Sola'num  liig-no'suin.*  ("Woody 
Nightshade.")  Another  name  for  the 
Solanum  dulcamara.     See  Dulcamara. 

Sola'num  liy-eo-per'si-cum.:;-  A 
synonym  of  the  tomato,  Lycopersicum 
esculentum. 

Sola'num  Tu-be-ro'sum.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  potato-plant,  the 
root  (or  rather  tuber)  of  which  is  in  gene- 
ral use  as  an  article  of  food  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  a  native  of  America. 

Solar.  [Solaris;  from  sol,  so' lis, 
the  "sun."]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  sun  ;  measured  by  the  sun :  as, 
a  solar  day, — that  is,  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  arrivals  of  the  sun 
on  the  same  meridian. 

Solar  Cycle.     See  Cycle. 

So'larPlex'us.  [Plex'us  Sola'ris.] 
An  assemblage  of  ganglia  connected 
with  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  with 
interlaced  and  anastomosing  filaments, 
and  surrounding  the  two  semilunar  gan- 
glia of  the  abdomen.  It  gives  off  nu- 
merous filaments,  which  accompany,  un- 
der the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the  branches 
given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Solar  System.     See  System. 

Sol'der,  or  saw'der.'  A  substance, 
consisting  of  simple  or  mixed  metals,  by 
which  metallic  bodies  are  firmly  united 
with  each  other.  Bismuth  is  much  used 
in  the  composition  of  soft  solders.  Plum- 
ber's solder  is  an  alloy  of  three  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin. 

Sole  of  the  Foot.     See  So  lea. 

So'le-a.:;:  [From  so'lum,  the  "bot- 
tom."] A  Latin  word  signifying  a  "san- 
dal," a  "slipper."  In  Anatomy,  the  sole 
of  the  foot.     See  Planta,  and  Thenar. 

So'le-us.*  [From  so'lea,  the  "sole- 
fish."]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
sole  of  the  foot.     Applied  to  a  muscle 


which  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  on  calcis.  It 
extends  the  foot.  It  has  also  been  named 
g  as  t  roc  tie' mivs  inter' nus. 

Sol  id.  [Sol'iuus.]  Firm;  substan- 
stial ;  not  fluid  or  hollow.  Applied  to 
bodies  the  particles  of  which  adhere 
together  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  some  degree  of  force. 
A  solid  figure  is  that  which  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. Regular  solids  are  those  which 
are  bounded  by  regular  and  equal  planes. 
They  are  five  in  number,  viz. :  the  tetra- 
hedron, hexahedron(or  cube), octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  icosihedron,  which 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  alpha- 
betical heads. 

Sol-i-da'go.*  Golden  Rod.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Solida'go  odo'ra,  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Composite.  It  is  aro- 
matic, moderately  stimulant,  and  car- 
minative. 

Solidism.     See  Solidists. 

Sol  I-dists.  A  sect  in  medicine  who 
refer  all  diseases  to  a  morbid  change  in 
the  solid  parts.  They  maintain  that  the 
solids  alone  are  endowed  with  vital  pro- 
perties.   This  theory  is  termed  Solidism. 

Solids.  [From  sol'idus,  "solid."] 
Applied  to  the  bones,  ligaments,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  vessels  of  animals. 

Sol-I-dun-g-u-la'ta, ;  or  Sol-i-dim'- 
gu-lates.  [From  sol'idus,  "-solid,"  and 
un'gula,  a  "hoof."]  The  same  as  Soli- 
dungula.     See  next  article. 

Sol-i-dun'gu-lus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  solid  hoofs.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Soli  dun' gida)  to  a  family  of 
Mammifera,  having  only  one  hoof  to  each 
foot,  or  having  the  hoof  whole,  as  the 
horse,  ass,  etc. 

Sol'I-ped.  [Sol'ipes,  -p'edis;  from 
so'lus,  "alone,"  or  "single,"  and  pes,  a 
"foot."]  Synonymous  with  Solidungu- 
lus,  which  see. 

Sol'I-ta-ry  Glands.  [Glan 'dulse 
Solita'rise.]  Small,  flattened,  granular 
bodies  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

So'li-um.*  A  species  of  tape-worm. 
See  Taenia  Solium. 

Sol-Lu'nar  In'flu-ence.  The  in- 
fluence supposed  to  be  produced  on  va- 
rious diseases  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  conjunction. 

Solstice.  [Solsti'tium ;  from  sol, 
the  "  sun,"  and  sto,  to  "  stand,"  to  "  stop."] 
The  time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  when 
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it  seems  to  stop  in  its  course  southward 
or  northward,  and  to  stand  still  for  a  few 
days,  which  occurs  twice  a  year,  the  »um- 
mer  solstice  and  winter  solstice, — that  is, 
ahout  the  21st  of  June  and  21st  of  De- 
cember. 

Solstitial,  sol-stish'al-  [Solstitia- 
lis.]     Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Sol-n-bil'i-ty.  [From  hoI'vo,  solu'- 
tum,  to  "  1  >osen."]  Susceptibility  of  solu- 
tion in  any  menstruum.  Substances  are 
soluble  in  proportion  as  their  particles 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  fluid 
which  constitutes  the  menstruum,  than 
for  each  other.  They  are  insoluble  when 
their  particles  have  a  stronger  attraction 
for  each  o'her  than  for  the  menstruum. 

Sol'n-ble.  [Solu'bilis;  from  the 
same.]  Susceptible  of  solution.  In  Bo- 
tany, separating  into  parts. 

Solum. ;:  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
the  "bottom,"  or  " ground ;"  also  the 
"sole  of  the  foot." 

So-lu'tion.  [Solu'tio,  o'nis;  from 
sol'vo,  solu'tum,  to  " loosen,"  to  "melt," 
to  "  dissolve."]  The  act  of  dissolving  a 
solid  body ;  the  diffusion  of  the  particles 
of  a  solid  through  a  liquid;  also,  the 
state  of  a  solid  body  which  has  been  dis- 
solved. Applied  also  to  any  substance 
dissolved  in  a  liquid. 

Solution  of  Con-ti-nn  i-ty.  The 
breaking  down,  or  division,  of  the  skin 
and  other  textures  by  a  blow,  a  cutting 
instrument,  or  ulceration. 

Sol  v.  =  Sol've*     "  Dissolve." 

Sol'vent.  [Sol'vens;  from  sol'vo, 
to  "loosen,"  or  "dissolve."]  Applied  to 
any  liquor  capable  of  dissolving  bodies. 

So-ina-tol'o-gy.  [Somatolo'gia ; 
from  owpa,  a'naro;,  the  "body,"  and  \6yog, 
a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  human 
body ;   anatomy. 

So-ma-tot'o-my.  [Soxnatoto'mia; 
from  0<o/*a,  a  ' paro;,  the  "  body,"  and  rt'/uvco, 
to  "cut."]  The  same  as  Anatomy,  which 
Bee. 

Som-nam'bu-lism.  [Somnambn- 
lis'imis;  from  soni'nus,  "sleeV  and 
am'bulo,  to  "walk."]  Sleep-walking,  or 
walking  in  one's  sleep  :  a  species  of  dream- 
ing in  which  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
mental  functions  are  affected. 

Som-nif  e-ra.-:  [The  neuter  plural 
of  sonmif  ems.  See  next  article.]  Agents 
which  cause  s^eep. 

Som-nif  er-oas.  [Somnif  erns; 
from  som'ntis,  "  sleep,"  and  fe' ro,  to 
"bring."]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep; 
hypnotic.  Nearly  the  same  as  Soporif- 
erous,  which  see. 
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Som'no-lence,   or  Som'iio-leii-ey. 

[Somnolentia;  from  som'nwt,  "  sleep."] 
Sleepiness. 

Som'no-lent.  [Somnolen'tns ; 

from  the  same.]      Sleepy;   drowsy. 

Soui'iio-lism.  [From  the  same.] 
The  somnolent  state  induced  by  the 
manipulations  termed  animal  magnetism. 

Sonde,  so-xd.  The  French  term  for  a 
Sound,  which  see. 

Son'i-tns.*  [From  so'no,  son'itum, 
to  "  sound."]  A  sounding,  as  in  the 
ears.     See  Tinnitus. 

So-nom'e-ter.  [Sonom'etram ; 
from  so'nus,  "sound,"  and  ficrpoj,  a  "mea- 
sure."] An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  ratios  of  the  vibrations  of  different 
sonorous  bodies. 

Soot.     See  Fuligo  Ligni. 

Soot'-I>rops.  Hysteric  Mixture. 
Tincture  of  soot,  consisting  of  wood- 
soot,  assafcetida,  and  proof-spirit;  used 
in  hysteria. 

Soot- Wart.     See  Cancer  Scroti. 

Sooty.     See  Fuliginous. 

So-phis-ti-ca'tion.  [Sophistica'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  ao'piariKog,  "sophistical," 
"deceitful."]  Adulteration  of  a  medi- 
cine, aliment,  etc. 

So'pi-ens.*  [From  so'pio,  to  "put  to 
sleep,"  to  "set  at  rest."]  Assuaging; 
anodyne:  so'pient. 

So'por,  o'ris*  Sound,  deep,  or  pro- 
found sleep. 

So-po-rif'er-ous.  [Soporif'erns; 
from  so'por,  "sound  sleep,"  and/e'ro,  to 
"bring."]  Inducing  sound  or  deep  sleep. 
See  Somniferous. 

So-po-rif'ic.  [Soporif  'icas;  from 
so'por,  "sound  sleep,"  and  fa'cio,  to 
"make."]     Causing  or  inducing  sleep. 

So '  po-rous,  o  r  So-po-rose ' .  [Sopo- 
ro'sus,  Sopo'rus;  from  so'jyor,  "sound 
sleep."]     Causing  deep  sleep;  narcotic. 

Sor  bate.  [Sor'bas,  a'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  sorbic  acid  with  a  base.  The 
same  as  Malate. 

Sorbet,  or  Sorbetnm.  See  Sherbet. 

Sor'bic.  [Sor'bicus;  from  Sor'bus, 
the  "mountain  ash."]  Belonging  to  the 
Sorbus.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
malic  acid,  which  may  be  procured  from 
its  berries. 

Sor'bus  An-cn-pa'ri-a.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Mountain  Ash, 
which  is  said  to  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  called  Pyrus 
Anenparia  by  some  writers. 

Sor'des.*  Literally,  "  filth."  Applied 
to  the  foul  matter  discharged  from  ulcers; 
also,  to  filth  which  collects  on  the  teeth, 
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more  particularly  in  certain  low  fevers, 
to  foul  accumulations  in  the  stomach,  etc. 

Sore-Throat.     See  Cynanche. 

So'ri,*  the  plural  of  So'rus.  Heaps, 
or  patches,  as  those  of  the  spore-cases 
of  most  ferns,  called  in  English  fruit-dots. 

So-ro'sis.*  [From  aoj/jog,  a  "collec- 
tion."] A  fleshy  multiple  fruit,  like  a 
mulberry. 

Sor'rel.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
the  Oxalis  acetosella,  and  also  to  the 
liumex  acetosa. 

Sorns.     See  Sort. 

Sonde,  sood.  The  French  name  for 
Soda,  which  see. 

Soufre,  soofn.  The  French  name  for 
Sulphur,  which  see. 

Soul.     See  Anima. 

Sound.  [Lat.  So'nus;  Fr.  Sou,  son0.] 
The  effect  produced  on  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium. 

Sound.  [From  the  French  sonder, 
to  " fathom/'  to  "try  the  depth  of  the 
sea;"  hence,  to  "try,"  or  "examine."] 
An  instrument  for  introduction  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  calculus  be  present. 

Sourcil,  soon'se'.  The  French  name 
for  "eyebrow."     See  Supercilium. 

Sourd,  soor.  The  French  word  for 
Deaf,  which  see. 

Sour-Dock.      The  Itumex  acetosa. 

Sous-elaviere,  soo  kla've-en'.  The 
French  term  for  Subclavian,  which  see. 

Soutli'era-wood,  Tar-ia'ri-an. 
The  Artemisia  sanion'ca. 

Soymicla  Febrifuga.  See  Swiete- 
nia  Febrifuga. 

Sp.  =  Spir'itun*     "  Spirit." 

Spa,  spa.  A  t  >wn  in  Belgium,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  mineral  springs. 

Spadiceous,  spa-dish'us.  [From  spa'- 
dix.]     Bearing  a  spadix. 

Spa'dix,  i'eis*  [Gr.  <nraJ<£,  a  "palm- 
branch."]  A  sort  of  fleshy  spike,  envel- 
oped by  a  large  bract  or  modified  leaf, 
called  a  spathe,  as  in  Indian  Turnip 
(Arum). 

Spain,  Pefilitory  of.  See  Anthe- 
mis  Pyrethrttm. 

Spalter.     See  Spelter. 

Span.  The  length  spanned  between 
the  thumb  and  little  finger,  equal,  to 
seven  or  eight  inches. 

Spa-nse'ml-a."  [From (mavSg,  "poor," 
and  al^a,  "blood."]  Poverty  of  blood; 
eachaimia. 

Spanish  Fly.     Sec  Cantharis. 
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Spanish  liiq'uo-rice.     A  name  for 

coarse    or    common    liquorice ;     because 
chiefly  brought  from  Spain"     See  Gly- 

CYRRHIZA. 

Span'ish  White.    A  name  for  whit© 

bismuth  ;  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Spar.  [From  the  German  Spath?~\ 
A  mineralogical  term  applied  to  certain 
crystallized  substances  which  are  easily 
broken  into  cubic,  prismatic,  or  other 
fragments  with  polished  surfaces. 

Spar,  Fluor.     See  Fluor  Spar. 

Spar,  Heavy.  A  name  for  sulphate 
of  baryta. 

Sparse.  [Spar'sus;  from  sparUjo, 
spar' sum,  to  "strew  about,"  to  "sprin- 
kle," to  "scatter."]  Applied  to  flowers, 
leaves,  etc.  which  are  scattered  and  gene- 
rally scanty. 

Spar-si-mVrous.  [Sparsiflo'rus ; 
from  spyar'sus,  "  scattered,"  and  Jios,  a 
"flower."]  Having  scattered  or  few 
flowers. 

Spar-si-fo'li-ate.  [Sparsifolia'tus ; 
from  spar'sus,  "scattered,"  and  fo'lium, 
a  "leaf."]     Having  scattered  leaves. 

Spartium,*  spar'she-um.  [From 
oTTAprr},  a  "rope."]  A  Linnaaan  genus  of 
the  class  Diadelpliia,  natural  order  Legu- 
minosse. 

Spar'tium  Jun'ce-um.*  Spanish 
Broom.  A  leguminous  plant  the  seeds 
of  which  have  been  used  in  dropsy. 

Spar'tium  Sco-pa'ri-um.*  The 
former  systematic  name  of  the  common 
broom-plant :  now  the  C/jt' 'isits  scopa' rius. 

Spasm.  [Spas'mus ;  from  oiruco,  to 
"draw."]  The  sudden,  involuntary  con- 
traction of  muscles,  or  of  muscular  fibres; 
a  convulsion,  cramp. 

1.  Constrictive  Spasm  is  attended 
with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both,  as 
wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  etc.     See  Entasia. 

2.  Clonic  Spasm.  [See  Clonic]  A 
violent  agitation  of  one  or  mere  muscles 
in  sudden  and  irregular  snatches,  as  hic- 
cough, sneezing,  epilepsy,  etc. 

3.  Synclonic  Spasm  [Syu'chnus]  is 
the  simultaneous  and  chronic  agitation  of 
different  muscles,  as  in  St.  Vitus'  Dance. 

4.  Tonic  Spasm  consists  in  the  con- 
stant contraction  of  a  muscle,  etc. 

Spasma.     See  Spasmus. 

Spasmatic.     See  Spasmodic. 

Spas'mi.*  [Plural  of  spas'mus,  a 
"spasm."]  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Neuroses 
in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Spas-mo'<les.*  [From  <nTcurp6q%  a 
"spasm."]  Convulsive;  having  spasm 
or  convulsion. 
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SjKi.s-2ii.nl  ic.  [Spasiiiotrieus:  from 

spas' mux,  a  "  spasm. "J   Relating  to  spasm  ; 

convulsive.     Sea  Bpasmatic. 

Spas-iiio-dysp-noe'a. *  [From  spas' - 
tnuij  a  ••spasm."  ami  dyspnea1  a.]  Con- 
vulsive dyspnoea  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

Sj>;is-mol  o-£y.  [Spasmolo'ffia ; 
from  aiT'iru y,  a  '•  spasm."'  and  Xoyog,  a 
u  discourse."]  That  branch  of  Pathology 
which  treats  of  spasms  or  convulsions, 
their  character  and  causes. 

Spas  mil  *  ia-aii  iius.  Spas  mus 
Cjfn'I-cus.-*  ("  Canine  Spasm. ")  The 
Bistts  Sardonic  at.    See  Sardonic  Laugh. 

Spastic.  [Spas'ticus;  from  «nraa>, 
to  "draw."]  Drawing  to  or  from.  Ap- 
plied to  the  contraction  of  muscles,  etc., 
from  disease. 

Spas'tl-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  and  induce  spasm  or  convulsion. 

Spa-t5*a'ceous.  [Spatha'ceus.] 

Having  a  spathc;  of  the  character  or 
nature  of  a  spathe. 

Spathe,  spaTH.  [Lat.  Spa'tha;  Gr. 
anaOrj-]  Originally,  a  spatula;  a  ladle. 
Applied  to  a  sheath  which  completely 
encloses  the  flowers  before  their  expan- 
sion ;  the  enveloping  bract  of  a  spadix, 
as  in  the  Indian  Turnip. 

Spathi-flo'rus.*  [From  spa'tha,  a 
"spathe/'  and  Jios,  a  "flower."]  Hav- 
ing flowers  surrounded  by  a  spathe. 

Spat  hula.     See  Spatula. 

Spat  li  11  la  to.     See  Spatulate. 

Spat'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  spa'tha."] 
A  broad  instrument  like  a  knife  with 
blunt  edges,  for  spreading  ointments,  etc. 

Spat'u-late.  [Spatula'tus.]  Shaped 
like  a  spatula. 

Spear-Mint.     See  Mentha  Sativa. 

Spear-Shaped.     See  Lanceolate. 

Spec'ial  I>es-crip'tive  Bot'a-ny. 
A  scientific  account  of  all  known  plants, 
designated  by  proper  names  and  distin- 
guished by  clear  and  exact  descriptions. 

Species,*"  spee'shez.  [From  spe'cio, 
to  "see  to,"  to  "behold."]  Originally,  a 
"form,"  "likeness."  In  Natural  History, 
an  assemblage  or  series  of  similar  organic 
beings.  A  species  is,  abstractly,  the 
type  or  original  of  each  sort  of  plant  or 
animal,  represented  in  time  by  a  peren- 
nial succession  of  like  individuals;  or, 
concretely,  it  is  the  sum  of  such  series  or 
congeries  of  individuals — (Gray.) 

Spe-cif'ic.  [Specif  icus;  from  spe'~ 

cies,  and/a'c/o,  to  "make."]     Literally, 

"that  makes  or  constitutes  a  species,"  as 

in    the   phrase    a   "specific   difference." 
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Relating  to  species;  special.  Often  ap- 
plied to  a  medicine  of  supposed  infallible 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  species 
or  form  of  disease  :  or  to  a  remedy  which 
has  a  special  action  od  some  particular 
organ. — for  example,  like  that  of  ergot 
on  the  uterus. 

Specific  Gravity.     See  Gravity. 

Spo-cil'lum.;i:'  [From  spe'cio,  to 
"behold."  or  "examine."]     A  probe. 

Spec'i-men.;:  [From  the  same.]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  "proof,"  "in- 
stance," "model,"  etc.  Applied  to  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals  collected  for  sci- 
entific purposes ;  and  to  a  part  of  any 
thing  exhibited  as  a  sample. 

Spec'ta-clocl  Snake.  The  Naja  vul- 
garis, or  Cobra  de  capello. 

Spectrum.*  [From  spec' to,  to  "be- 
hold."] A  figure  seen  or  imagined;  a 
spectre.  In  Optics,  a  spectrum  is  an 
elongated  image  of  the  sun,  or  other  lumi- 
nous body,  formed  on  a  wall  or  screen 
in  a  darkened  room,  by  a  beam  of  light 
received  through  a  small  aperture  and 
refracted  by  a  glass  prism.  It  exhibits 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Spec'u-lar.  [Specula' ris.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  speculum. 

Spec'u-lum,*  plural  Spec 'u- la. 
[From  spe'cio,  to  "behold."]  Originally, 
a  "mirror"  of  any  kind.  In  Optics,  a 
metallic  mirror  used  in  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope. In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
widening  natural  openings  of  passages, 
or  keeping  parts  separate,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  view  of  what  is  within.  Applied  also 
to  a  brilliant  colored  mark,  forming  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  tectrices  of  birds. 

Speculum  Met'al.  An  alloy  of 
about  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin,  used  for  making  mirrors.  Its  white- 
ness is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  arsenic. 

Speechlessness.     See  Aphonia. 

Spel'trum.*  ("Spelter.")  A  name 
for  native  impure  zinc.  - 

Sperm.     See  Sperm  A. 

Sperm '-Cell.  A  cell  contained  in  the 
liquor  seminis,  in  which  spermatozoa  are 
produced. 

Sper'ma,*  gen.  Sper'ma-tis.  [Gr. 
airtp^a,  "seed,"  or  "semen;"  Fr.  Se- 
inoicc,  seh-moNss'.]  Literally,  "seed." 
Sperm;  the  fecundating  liquor  in  ani- 
mals. Also  applied  incorrectly  to  sper- 
maceti, a  substance  found  in  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales,  and  which  con- 
cretes or  crystallizes  spontaneously  on 
the  death  of  the  animal. 

Sper-ina-^e'ti.     [From  sper'ma,  and 
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Krjrog,  the  "whale."]  The  same  as  Ceta- 
Ceum.  which  see. 

Spermalog-ia.     See  Spermatology. 

Sper'ma-phore.  [From  c-kppa, "seed," 
and  ipopuo,  to  "bear."]  A  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  placenta  and  some- 
times to  the  funiculus  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant. 

Sper'ma-ta,  *  the  plural  of  Sperma, 
which  see. 

Sper-ma-tlie'ea.:;:  [From  cnreppa, 
"seed/"  or  ''semen/'  and  Or\<n,  a  "shrine/'] 
A  repository  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
oviduct  in  female  insects,  for  receiving 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male. 

Sper-niat  ic.  [Spermat'icus;  from 
<T7rfp//a,  o-ippa-o;,  "  seed/'  or  "  semen.'']  Re- 
lating to  the  semen,  or  seed;  seminal. 

Spermatic Ca-nal'  (otherwise  called 
the  In'g-ul-iial  Canal' J.  The  oblique 
passage  in  the  abdominal  parietes 
through  which  is  transmitted  the  sper- 
matic cord.  The  internal  and  external 
orifices  of  this  canal  are  termed  respect- 
ively the  internal  and  external  abdomi- 
nal (or  inguinal)  rings. 

Spermatic  Corel  [Funic'iilns 
Spermat'icus],  also  termed  Tes-tic'u- 
lar  Corel.  The  cord  by  which  the  tes- 
ticle is  suspended/  It  consists  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  to  and 
from  the  testis,  enclosed  in  several  tunics 
and  the  few  muscular  fibres  (or  muscular 
fascia)  known  as  the  cremaster  muscle. 

Sper'ma-tin.  [Spermati'na;  from 
cnipfxa,  "  seed,"  or  "  semen."]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  seminal  fluid  of  animals. 

Sper'ma-tisni.  [Spermatis  cams: 
from  <n:£pp.ari^u)}  to  "bear  or  produce 
seed."]  The  emission  of  semen.  Also, 
the  doctrine  which  maintains  that  the 
germ  in  animals  is  produced  by  spermatic 
animalcules.     See  Spermatozoa. 

Sper'ina-to-cele.*  [From  a^ippia, 
"semen,"  and  Ki)\r),  a  "tumor."]  A 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  or  epididymis, 
from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 

Sperxma-to-clem'ma,  vtiia.*  [From 
oTrzpH'i,  "semen,"  and  xXhrrw,  to  "steal," 
to  "pass  unobserved."]  Pollutio  diurna, 
or  involuntary  escape  of  semen  in  the 
daytlmo.  See  Spermatorrhea,  and 
Spermatorrhea  Dormientium. 

Sper'nia- toiler  hi.  [Spermato- 

der'nia,  at  is;  from  tntippm,  "seed,"  and 
depua,  the  "skin."]  The  outer  covering 
of  a  seed,  originally  the  primine  of  the 
ovule. 

Sper* ma-to-go  ni-a.':  [From  airtppa, 
"semen,"  and  yoi>r\,  "generation."]  Se- 
V^etion  of  semen :  spermatog'ony. 


Sper-ma-tog'ra-phy.  [Sperma- 
tog-ra'pliia:  from  airippa,  "seed,"  and 
yp.fyw,  to  "  write."]   A  description  of  seeds. 

Sper-ma-tol'o-g-y.  [Sperinatolo'- 
g-ia;  from  airippa,  cnepparo;,  "semen,"  and 
\6yog,  a  "discourse."]  That  branch  of 
Physiology  which  treats  of  the  secretion 
and  nature  of  semen. 

Speriiia-to-po-et'ic.  [Sprrmato- 
poet'icus,  or  Speniiatopce'us ;  from 
cxeppa,  "semen,"  and  jwmcw,  to  "make,"  to 
"produce."]  Producing  semen;  also, 
promoting  the  secretion  of  semen. 

Sper'ma-tor-rhoe'a.*  [From  emppa, 
"semen,"  and  pew,  to  "flow."]  An  in- 
voluntary emission  of  semen  without 
copulation.  The  same  as  gonorrhoea  in 
the  strict  sense. 

Spermatorrhoe'a  Dormien'tium* 
(dor-me-en'she-um),  called  also  Gon-or- 
rhce'a  l>ormieii'tium.  •  ("Seminal 
Emission  of  [those]  Sleeping.")  An  emis- 
sion of  semen  during  sleep,  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  libidinous  dreams, 
but  sometimes  caused  by  nervous  weak- 
ness, and  occasionally  by  simple  reple- 
tion of  the  seminal  vessels.  See  Pollu- 
tion. 

Sper-Hia-tos'-ehe-sis.*  [From  tmippa, 
"  semen,"  and  exxhtg,  a  "  checking."]  Want 
or  suppression  of  semen. 

Sper'ma-to-ze'ml-a.*  [From  enkppa, 
"semen,"  and  ^pia,  "loss."]  Cessation 
of  the  seminal  secretion. 

Sper-ma-to-zo'a,:;-  the  plural  of 
Spermatozoon,  which  see. 

Spermalozoids.  See  Spermato- 
zoon. 

Sper'ma-to-zo'on,-  plural  Sper'- 
ma-to-zo'a;  also  termed  Kper'ma-to- 
zo  ids.  [From  airippa,  "semen,"  and 
^coj,  an  "animal/']  Applied  to  nume- 
rous minute  bodies  discovered  in  the 
semen,  formerly  supposed  to  be  animal- 
cula.  They  would  seem  to  be  analogous 
to  the  pollen-tubes  of  plants:  they  are 
considered  by  physiologists  to  constitute 
the  essential  or  fecundating  principle  of 
the  semen. 

Sper'mic,  or  Sper'mous.  [From 
tnrippa,  "seed."]  In  Botany,  relating  to 
the  seed. 

Sper-mob'o-Ie.*  [From  airippa,  "se- 
men," and  iJ.iXXu),  to  "cast."]  The  same 
as  Spermatism,  which  see. 

Sper' mo-derm.  [Spermoder'ma, 
■'it,  or  Spermoder'mis,  \dis;  from 
a-'zppa,  "seed,"  and  dippa,  the  "skin."] 
The  outer  or  proper  seed-coat  of  a  plant. 

Spermog-onia.  See  Spermatogonia. 

Sper-mol'i-thus.*      [From  airippa,  a 
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"seed,"  or  ''semen,"  and  At'floj,  a  "stone."] 
A  fossil  seed;  a  spermolite.  Also  ap- 
plied to  an  indurated  concretion  in  the 
p<  ticultt  9t  minali  9, 

Sper-iiior-rhce'a.;:  The  same  as 
Spermatorrhea,  which  see. 

Spliac'e-lat-ed.  [Sphacela'tus ; 
from  sphacelus.]  Mortified.  Pertaining 
to.  or  in  the  state  of,  sphacelus. 

Spliac-e-la'tion.  [Sptiacela'tio, 
9rnis;  from  sphacelus.]     Mortification. 

Spaa£-e-lis'nius. ;:  [From  arjaKe\Xo), 
to  "be  affected  with  gangrene."]  In- 
flammation of  the  brain;  also,  mortifica- 
tion of  some  part. 

Sphac'e-loid.  [Spliaceloi'des ; 

from  sphacelus,  and  tltog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  sphacelus. 

Sphac'e-lus.*  [Gr.  otyaKekog.']  The 
complete  death  of  apart;  complete  mor- 
tification.    See  Sideration. 

Spfiaer-i-car'pus.*  [From  v^aipa,  a 
"sphere,"  and  Kaprrog,  "fruit."]  Having 
spherical  fruit:   sphericarpous. 

Sphse-ric-ii-la'tus.*  [From  ofyaXpa, 
a  "sphere."]  Approaching  the  form  of 
s.  globe  or  sphere. 

SphFeroidalis.     See  Spheroidal. 

Sphaeroides.     See  Spheroid. 

Spliae-roma,  a*/*.*  [From  vcJHiTpa,  a 
"sphere."]  A  term  for  a  globular,  fleshy- 
protuberance  or  tumor. 

Sphae-ro-sper'mus.*  [From  a<paipa, 
a  "sphere,"  and  inrepfia,  "seed."]  Having 
round  seeds:  spherosper'mous. 

Sphenoid.  [Spaeaioi'des;  from 
tr^y,  a  "wedge,"  and  elSog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  wedge;   cuneiform. 

Sphe-noi'dal.  [Spbenoida'lis; 

from  sphenoi'de*  os,  the  ''sphenoid  bone."] 
Belonging  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Splie'110-pal'a-tine  CJaBi'gli-on. 
The  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  situ- 
ated in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa. 

Sphe-nop'te-rus.*  [From  a^nv,  a 
"  wedge,"  and  irnpoj,  a  "  wing."]  Having 
wings  like  a  wedge:  sphenopterous.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 

Splie'iio  -  Sal-pin'g©  -  $tapli-y-li'- 
nus.*  A  designation  of  the  circumjiexus 
palati  muscle,  from  its  connection  with 
the  sphenoid  bone,  Eustachian  tube,  and 
uvula. 

Sphe'aio-Stapb-y-li'iius.*  [See 

Staphylinus.]  A  designation  of  the  le- 
vator palati  mollis,  from  its  arising  from 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  being  inserted 
into  the  velum  palati. 

Sphere.  [Lat.  Spliae'ra;  Gr.  trpaTpa, 
a  "globe."]  A  solid  body  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
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diameter;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
body  bounded  by  a  surface  of  which 
every  point  is  equally  distant  from  a 
single  point  within  the  surface,  called  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  In  Astronomy, 
the  sphere  is  the  concave  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  which,  having  no  definite  limits, 
appears  to  the  eye  as  the  interior  surface 
of  a  sphere  enclosing  the  earth,  which 
seems  placed  at  the  centre. 

Spher'i-cal.  [Sphserica'lis ;  from 
the  same.]  Formed  like  a  globe;  globu- 
lar: pertnining  to  a  sphere. 

Sphe'roid.  [Spfiiaeroi'des;  from 
the  same.]  A  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  it3 
axes.  If  the  generating  ellipse  revolves 
about  its  major  axis,  the  spheroid  is 
prolate,  or  oblong;  if  about  its  minor 
axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblate,  as  the  planet 
Earth. 

Sphe-roid'al,  or  Sphe-roid'ic. 
[Spfraeroida  lis ;  from  the  same.]  Re- 
sembling a  spheroid.  Applied  to  crys- 
tals bounded  by  several  convex  faces. 

Spfiie-rom'e-ter.  [Sphaerom/e- 

ta'um;  from  ccpaTpa,  a  "sphere,"  and  //£- 
rpoj,  a  "measure."]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  curvature  of  a  surface, 
chiefly  that  of  optical  glasses. 

Spher'ule.  [Spliaer'wla;  diminu- 
tive of  sphse'ra,  a  "sphere."]  A  little 
sphere;  a  round,  oblong,  or  conical  con- 
ceptacle  opening  at  the  top  by  slits  or 
pores. 

SpEiinc'ter,  e'ris*  [From  otyiyyw,  to 
"bind  tight,"  to  "close."]  A  circular 
muscle  which  contracts  the  aperture  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

Sptiinc'ter  A'ni.*  ("Sphincter  of 
the  Anus.")  A  thin  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  anus  like  an  el- 
lipse is  termed  sphincter  ani  cxternns  ; 
another  layer  embracing  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum  is  called  sphincter 
ani  interims. 

Spfoisic'ter  O'ris.*  ("'  Sphincter  of 
the  Mouth.")  A  name  for  the  orbicularis 
o'ris  muscle,  situated  round  the  mouth. 

Sphyg^iiii-cal.  [gptiyg'micuis; 

from  o(pvy(ji6s,  the  "pulse."]  Belonging 
to  the  pulse. 

Sptiygr-mo'des.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  a  pulse:  sphygmous. 

Sptayg-Biiog'ra-phy.  [Spbygmo- 
gra'pfria;  from  a^yp.6g,  the  "pulse,"  and 
yp'icpw,  to  "  write."]  A  description  of  the 
pulse,  its  nature  and  causes. 

Sptiyg'moid.  [SpBiygraoi'des ; 
from  (Tpvyudg.  the  "pulse,"  and  elSog,  a 
"form."]     Resembling  the  pulse. 
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Sphj^g-mol'o-gy.  [Sphygmolo'- 
gia;  from o^oy/to?,  the  "pulse/'  and  \6yog, 
a  "  discourse."]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  pulse. 

Sphyg-nnom'e-ter.  [Splay groom '- 
etruni;  from  G^vypios,  the  "pulse,"  and 
fdrpojt  a  "measure.'']  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  frequency  of  the  pulse; 
or,  according  to  Hoblyn,  an  instrument 
which  renders  the  ccti<n  of  the  arteries 
apparent  to  the  e3"e. 

Spoyg-mos'co-pe,*  or  Sphyg-mo- 
sco'pi-a.*  [From  vyvypo;,  the  "pulse," 
and  oKoirib),  to  "examine."]  An  explora- 
tion or  examination  of  the  pulse,  or  of 
difFerent  pulses:  sphygmoscopy. 

Spaay^-issao-seo'pi-um.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  sphygmoscope,  an  instrument 
similar  to  the  Sphygmometer,  which  see. 

SpSiyg-mo-te-eti'iie.*  [From  acpvy- 
1x6$,  the  "pulse,"  and  rko^i,  an  "art."] 
The  art  of  examining  the  pulse. 

Spi'ca.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  an 
"  ear  of  wheat."  Applied  to  a  mode  of  in- 
florescence. (See  Spike.)  In  Surgery,  a 
bandage  somewhat  like  an  ear  of  wheat 
or  barley  in  shape. 

Spl'cate.  [Spica'tns;  from  spi'ca, 
a  "spike."]  Relating  to,  or  disposed  in, 
a  spike. 

Spl-ci-flo'rous.  [From  spi'ca,  a 
"  spike,"  and  Jlos,  a  "  flower."]  Having 
flowers  disposed  in  spikes. 

Spi'ci-form.  [Spicifor 'mis ;  from 
spi'ca,  a  ''spike."]  Having  the  form  of 
an  ear  or  spike. 

Spi-cig'e-rons.  [Spaeig'erus ;  from 
spi'ca,  a  "spike,"  and  ye'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  ears  or  spikes. 

Spic'n-la,*  plural  Spic'u-la?.  [Di- 
minutive of  spi'ca,  a  "  spike."]  A  little 
spike;  a  spikelet.  Also  applied  to  a 
nee. lie-like  splinter  or  fragment,  as  of 
bone,  etc.     Sec  Acicula,  and  Spikelet. 

Spic'n-la?,*  gen.  Spic-n-l^'rum,  the 
plural  of  Spicula,  which  see. 

Spic'u-lar.  [Spicraia'ris ;  from 
spic'ui'a,  a  "s;  kelet."]  Belonging  to  a 
spikelet,  or  like  a  spicula. 

Spic-u-lif  er-ous.  [Spienlif 'ems ; 
from  spic'ula,  a  "spikelet,"  and/eVo,  to 
"bear."]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
spiculse. 

Spi-ge'li-a.*  [From  Spige'lius,  a 
botanist.]  Pinkroot.  A  Linnaean  ge- 
nus of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Sentianaceas.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
flame  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
JSpiy elia  Jrarilandica. 

Spig-e'lia  Mar-i-lan'dl-ca.*  The 
Indian  or  Carolina  pink;  also  called 
44* 


Sp>ige'lia  lonice'ra.    It  is  extensively  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Spigelian  Lobe.    See  Lobulus  Spi 

GEL1I. 

Spike.  [From  spi'ca,  an  "ear  of 
coru  or  wheat."]  A  prolonged  indefinite 
inflorescence,  with  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
the  plantain  and  wheat.  A  spike  is  the 
same  as  a  raceme,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  sessile. 

Spikelet.  [Spic'ula.]  A  little 
spike.  A  secondary  spike;  the  ultimate 
flower-cluster  of  the  grasses. 

Spike'nard.  A  perfume  and  stimu- 
lant medicine  procured  from  the  Nar'dus 
In'dica  (or  Nai^dos'tachys  Jataman' 'si),  an 
Indian  plant. 

Spike -Stalk.  [Rha'chis.]  The  re- 
ceptacle of  the  florets  in  spikelets  of 
grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets  themselves. 

Spi-lo'ma,  nits,*  plural  Spi-lo'ma- 
ta.  [From  cmiXos,  a  "stain,"  a  "blem- 
ish."] Another  name  for  N^evus  Ma- 
tern  rs,  which  see. 

Spi'na,*  plural  Spi'na?.  Originally, 
a  "  thorn,"  a  "prickle."  The  spine.  Also 
applied  to  one  of  the  spinous  processes. 
See  Spine. 

Spina  Bifida,  See  Schistorrhachis. 

Spi'na  Ven-to'sa.*  A  disease  in 
which  matter  is  formed  in  a  bone,  ex- 
pands its  walls,  and  makes  its  way  out- 
ward, sometimes  insinuating  itself  into 
the  cellular  substance  so  as  to  render  it 
soft  and  flabby,  as  if  filled  with  air.  See 
Arthrocace. 

Spi'nae,*  the  plural  of  Spina.  See 
Spine. 

Spi'nal.  [Spinalis;  from  spi'na, 
the  "spine."]  Pertaining  to  the  spine, 
or  backbone.  Also,  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  spinous  processes. 

Spi'nal  Cen'tre.  Applied  by  M.  Hall 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it. 

Spi'nal  Chord.  The  Spinal  Mar- 
row, which  see. 

Spinal  Column.  See  Vertebral 
Column. 

Spi'nal  Marrow.  [Mednl'la  Spi- 
nalis.] The  medullary  substance  con- 
tained in  the  spinal  or  vertebral  column  ; 
the  spinal  chord. 

Spi'nal  Men-in-gi'tis.  A  term 
applied  to  the  inflammation  of  the  me- 
ninges,  or  membranes  which  enclose  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Spi'nal  Sys'tem  of  Nerves.  Ap- 
plied to  those  nerves  which  issue  from 
the  spinal  marrow  considered  independ- 
ently of  the  ganglionic  or  cerebral  sys- 
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terns.  Those  which  convey  impressions 
of  irritation  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  from  mucous  surfaces,  to  the  true 
spinal  marrow,  called  Incident, — and 
those  that  convey  motor  phenomena  from 
it,  named  Reflex  spinal  nerves. 

Spi-na'lis  Dor'si.*  ("Spinal  [Mus- 
cle] of  the  Back. ")  A  muscle  of  the 
back  which,  with  its  fellow,  forms  an 
ellipse  enclosing  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Spi'nate.  [Spina'tus;  from  spi'na, 
a  "  thorn."]  Having  thorns ;  or  shaped 
like  a  spine  or  thorn. 

Spindle-Shaped.     See  Fusiform. 

Spine.  [Lat.  Spi'na:  Fr.  Epine, 
a'pen'.]  A  thorn,  or  rigid  prickle  pro- 
ceeding from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant. 
Also  applied  to  a  process  or  projection 
of  bone,  and  hence  to  the  backbone  or 
vertebral  column,  on  account  of  its  nu- 
merous spines  or  projections. 

Spi-nes'cence.  [Spinescen'tia ; 
from  spi'na,  a  "  thorn."]  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  surface  covered  with  thorns. 

Spl- nes 'cent.  [Spines'cens :  from 
the  same.]  Becoming  hard  and  thorny; 
tipped  with  a  spine. 

Spi-nif  er-ous.  [Spinif 'erns;  from 
spi'na,  a  "thorn,"  and/eVo,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  spines. 

Spi-ni-fo'll-ons.  [Spinifolia'tns ; 
from  spi'na,  a  "thorn,"  and  fo' Hum,  a 
"leaf."]      Having  spinous  leaves. 

Spi  ill-form.  [Spinifor'mis;  from 
spi'na,  a  "thorn."]  Having  the  form  of 
spines. 

Spi-nigf'er-ns.*  [Fr  >m  spi'na,  a 
"thorn,"  and  ge'ro,  tot  "bear."]  .  The 
same  as  Spiniferous,  which  see. 

Spin'ne-rets.  The  minute  teats,  or 
mam  utilise,  of  the  Araehnides.  See  Fusus. 

Spin'ne-rnles.  [From  the  same.] 
Innumerable  minute  tubes  with  which 
each  spinneret  of  the  Arachnides  is 
studded,  every  one  of  which  emits  a 
thread  of  inconceivable  fineness. 

Spi-no-car  pons.  [Spinocar'pns ; 
from  sjji'na,  a  "thorn,"  and  Ka<)-r5$, 
"fruit."]  Having  spinous  or  prickly 
fruit. 

Spi 'nons,  or  Spi-nose'.  [Spino'- 
sns:  from  spi'na,  a  '•thorn."]  Having 
thorns  or  spine?  ;  thorny,  or  shaped  like 
a  thorn. 

Spin-tne-ris'mus.*  [From  cmvQri- 
puoj,  to  "emit  sparks."]  The  sensation 
of  an  issuing  of  sparks  from  the  eyes  : 
spintherism.  The  same  as  Scintilla- 
tion, which  see. 

Spin-the-rom'e-ter.  [Spintne- 
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rom'et mm  ;  from  a-ivd/ip,  a  "  spark," 
and  fiirfjo.',  a  "  measure."]  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  size,  power,  and 
shock  of  electrical  sparks. 

Spin-the-ro'pi-a.*  [From  aizwOfip, 
a  ".-park,"  and  io\p,  curo^,  the  "eye."]  A 
morbid  state  of  vision,  in  which  there  is 
an  appearance  of  sparks  or  scintillations 
before  the  eyes. 

Spin-u-lif 'er-ons.  [Spinulif  erus ; 
from  spin'ula,  a  "little  spine,"  and/V'/o, 
to  "  bear."]  Bearing  or  having  small 
spines. 

Spin-n-lose'.  [Spinulo'sus;  from 
spin'ula,  a  "little  spine."]  Having  small 
spines:  spinulous. 

Spiracle.     See  Spiraculum. 

Spi-rac'u-la,  •  the  plural  of  Spi- 
raculum, which  see. 

Spi-rac'n-lum,*  plural  Spi-rac'o- 
la.  [From  spi'ro,  to  "breathe."]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  "breathing- 
hole,"  or  a  "vent."  A  spiracle.  Applied 
to  the  respiratory  pores  of  the  skin.  Pro- 
posed by  Latreille  as  a  term  instead  of 
stigma,  to  designate  the  exterior  orifices 
of  the  tracheae  of  insects. 

Spi-rae'a.*  Hardhack.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root 
of  the  Sp>irse'a  tomento'sa.  It  is  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  etc. 

Spi'ral.  [Spiralis;  from  spi') a,  a 
"coil,"  or  "spire;"  a  "wreath."]  "Wind- 
ing like  the  worm  of  a  screw;  winding 
round  a  cylinder  and  at  the  same  time 
rising  or  advancing.  Applied  to  a  curve 
which  winds  around  a  point  in  successive 
convolutions.  In  Geometry,  a  name  given 
to  a  class  of  curves  distinguished  by  this 
general  property,  that  they  continually 
recede  from  a  centre  or  pole,  while  they 
continue  to  revolve  about  it. 

Spiral  Arrangement  of  Leaves. 
See  Phyllotaxis. 

Spi'ral  Ban'dage.  The  common 
roller  applied  spirally  round  a  limb. 

Spi'ral  Ves'sels,  or  Spi'ral  I>ucts. 
Membranous  tubes  with  conical  extremi- 
ties, lined  on  the  inside  by  a  fibre  twisted 
spirally  and  capable  of  unrolling  wifcH 
elasticity.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the 
vascular  tissue  of  plants  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  are  often  filled  with  air. 

Spirit.     Sec  Spiritus. 

Spir'it  of  Salt.  Muriatic,  or  hydro- 
chloric, acid. 

Spir'it  of  Wine,  Rec'tt-fied.  A 
name  for  .alcohol. 

Spir'it  of  Wine,  Weaker.  [Spir> 
itus   Ten'uior.]     A    name    for   proof- 
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spirit,  half  the  strength  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Spir-i-tu-o'sa       et      iE-the're-a.* 

("Spirituous  and  Ethereal  [Substan- 
ces].") A  class  of  powerful  and  diffu- 
sible stimulants,  including  ardent  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  and  the  ethers. 

Spir'it-u-ous.  [Spirituo'sus;  from 
Rpir'itus,  "  spirit."]  Having  spirit,  or 
full  of  spirit. 

Spir'I-tus.*  [From      spi'ro,      to 

"  breathe."]  The  air  received  and  dis- 
charged by  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  the 
breath.  Also,  the  soul,  or  spirit.  (See 
Anima.)  Also,  spirit,  alcohol,  or  a  liquor 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  it. 

Spir'itus  .flE'the-ris  €om-pos'I- 
tus.*  (*'• ;  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.") 
Hoffmann's  Anodyne.  Take  of  ether,  half 
a  pint;  alcohol,  a  pint;  ethereal  oil,  six 
fluidrachms.  Mix  them.  A  very  popu- 
lar remedy  both  as  an  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Spir'itus  JE'tBieris  !Ni'tri-ci.* 
Nitric  ether.     See  next  article. 

Spir'itus  iE'ttieris  Ni-tro'si.* 
("  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.")  Spir'itus 
JE'tueris  Xi'tri-ci,*  1850.  Commonly 
called  Sweet  Spir'it  of  Xi'tre.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  for  a  volatile  in- 
flammable liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  color 
inclining  slightly  to  green,  having  a  fra- 
grant ethereal  odor  free  from  pungency, 
and  a  sharp,  burning  taste.  It  is  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  antispasmodic,  and  is 
much  used  in  febrile  affections,  especially 
such  as  are  accompanied  with  nervous 
excitement. 

Spir'itus  JE'tlneris  Sul-ptnu'ri-ci.* 
("Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether.")  (Fr. 
Esprit  d' Ether  sulfurique,  cs'pne'  da/teit' 
sttTfu'rek'.)  Sulphuric  ether.  The  sEther 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant  and  narcotic.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensively employed  as  an  anaesthetic.  See 
Ether,  Sulphuric. 

Spir'itus  Aiu-mo'ni-se. ::  ("  Spirit  of 
Ammonia.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  preparation  formerly 
known  as  ammoniat:d  alcohol.  It  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia 
in  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic. 

Spir'itus  A-ni'si.*  ("  Spirit  of 
Anise.")  Take  of  oil  of  anise,  a  fluid- 
ounce;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  stronger 
alcohol. 

Spir'itus  i1am'pho-rae.*  ("  Spirit  of 
Camphor.")  Tinc-tu'ra-Cam/phorae,-** 


1850.  ("Tincture  of  Camphor.")  Take 
of  camphor,  four  troy  ounces ;  alcohol,  two 
pints.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  alco- 
hol, and  filter  through  paper. 

Spir'itus  Chlo-ro-for'mi.*  ("  Spirit 
of  Chloroform.'')  Take  of  purified  chlo- 
roform, a  troyounce;  stronger  alcohol,  six 
fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  chloroform  in 
the  stronger  alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Cin-iia-mo'mi.*  ("  Spirit 
of  Cinnamon.")  Take  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
a  fluidounce;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen 
fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the 
stronger  alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Frn-men'ti.*  ("Spirit 
of  Grain.")  Whiskey.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  spirit  obtained  from  fer- 
mented grain  by  distillation,  and  con- 
taining from  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860. 

Spir'itus  Gal'II-cus.*  ("French 
Spirit.")     A  name  for  brandy. 

Spir'itus  Ja-mai-£eu'sis.;|:  ("  Ja- 
maica Spirit.")     A  name  for  rum. 

Spir'itus  Ju-nip'e-ri  Com-pos'i- 
tuSo*  ("Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper.") 
Take  of  oil  of  juniper,  a  fluidrachm  and 
a  half;  oil  of  caraway,  oil  of  fennel, 
each,  ten  minims;  diluted  alcohol,  eight 
pints.  Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  diluted 
alcohol. 

Spir'itus  I^a-vau'du-la?.*  ("Spirit 
of  Lavender.")  Take  of  lavender,  fresh, 
twenty-four  troyounces;  alcohol,  eight 
pints;  water,  two  pints.  Mix  them,  and, 
with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  Lavati 'dulse  Com-pos'I- 
tus.*  ("Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender.") 
Take  of  oil  of  lavender,  a  fluidounce; 
oil  of  rosemary,  two  fluidrachms ;  cin- 
namon, in  moderately  fine  powder,  two 
troyounces;  cloves,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  half  a  troyounce;  nutmeg,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
red  saunders,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  alcohol, 
six  pints;  water,  two  pints;  diluted  al- 
cohol, a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  and  add  the  water. 
Then  mix  the  powders,  and,  having 
moistened  the  mixture  with  a  fluidounce 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and 
gradually  pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of 
the  alcoholic  solution,  and  afterwards 
diluted  alcohol,  until  the  filteied  liquid 
mensures  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  Iii-mo'nis.---     ("  Spirit  of 
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Lemon.")  Essence  of  Lemon.  Take  of 
oii  of  lemon,  two  fluidounces ;  lemon- 
peel,  freshly  grated,  a  troyounce  ;  strong- 
er alcohol,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  oil 
in  the  stronger  alcohol,  add  the  lemon- 
peel,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Spir'itus  Jfen'tha*  Pip-er-i'ta?.* 
("Spirit  of  Peppermint.")  Tinc-tu'ra 
O'le-i  Jleii'ttue  Piperita?,*  1S50. 
("Tincture  of  Oil  of  Peppermint.")  Es- 
sence of  Peppermint.  Take  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  a  fluidounce  ;  peppermint,  in 
coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains ;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  stronger 
alcohol,  add  the  peppermint,  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

Spir'itus  Men'tnae  Vir'I»«lis.* 
("Spirit  of  Spearmint.")  Tinc-tu'ra 
O'le-i  Jfen'thae  ^Vir'itlis, i:  1850. 
("Tincture  of  Oil  of  Spearmint.")  Es- 
sence of  Spearmint.  Take  of  oil  of  spear- 
mint, a  fluidounce  ;  spearmint,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ; 
stronger  alcohol,  fifreen  fluidounces.  Dis- 
solve the  oil  in  the  stronger  alcohol,  add 
the  spearmint,  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Spiritus  Mindereri.  See  Minde- 
reri,  Spiritis. 

Spir'itus  3Iyr'cI-a#  ("  Spirit  of 
Myrcia"),  or  Bay  Rum.  The  name 
applied  to  the  spirit  obtained  by  distil- 
ling rum  with  the  leaves  of  the  Myrcia 
acris.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  primary 
list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  for  I860. 

Spir'itus  3Iy-ris'ti-cse.*  ("Spirit 
of  Nutmeg.")  Take  of  nutmeg,  bruised, 
two  troyounces :  dihited  alcohol,  eight 
pints;  water,  a  pint.  Mix  them,  and, 
with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  Kec-ii-fl-ca'tus.:;:  ("  Rec- 
tified Spirit.")  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  dilute  alcohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  0.838,  containing  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Spir'itus  Sac'cha-ri.*  ("Spirit  of 
Sugar.")     A  name  for  Rum,  which  see. 

Spir'itus  Ten'u-i-or.*  ("Thinner 
or  Weaker  Spirit.")  Proof-spirit.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  di- 
luted alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity 
0.920,  which  contains  forty-nine  per  cent, 
of  pure  alcohol. 

Spir 'it us  Vi'ni  Gal'li-ci. *    ("  Spirit 

of  French  Wine.")    The  Pharmacopoeial 

name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  brandy,  or  the  spirit 

obtained  from  fermented  grapes  by  dis- 
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tillation,  and  containing  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Spi-ro-i'des.i:  [From  api'ra,  a  "coil," 
or  "spire."]  Resembling  a  spire  or 
screw:  spi'roid. 

Spi-rom'e-ter.  [Spironi'ctrum ; 
from  spi'ro,  to  "breathe,"  and  virpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  or 
exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

Spi-rom'e-try.  [Spironie'tria ; 
from  spi'ro,  to  "breathe,"  and  ^:tp;cj.  to 
"measure."]  The  system  or  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  air  employed 
in  respiration,  etc. 

Spissatus.     See  Inspissated. 

Spis'sl-ttwle.  [Spissitu'do,  inis; 
from  spis'sus,  "thick."]  Thickness,  or 
density. 

Spitting  of  Blood.  See  Haemop- 
tysis. 

Spittle.     See  Saliva,  and  Sputum. 

Splanch'nic.  [Splanch'nicus ; 
from  o-\ayxi>o;,  a  "viscus."]  Pertaining 
to  the  viscera. 

Splanch'nic  Cav'i-ties.  A  term 
applied  to  the  cavities  of  the  cranium, 
chest,  and  abdomen. 

Splanchnic  Xerve.  See  Tri- 
Splanchxic  Nerve. 

Splancfii'nic  Nerves.  [Ner'vi 
Splanch'nici.]  These  are  two  in  num- 
ber on  each  side,  distinguished  into  the 
great,  which  passes  behind  the  stomach 
and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion, and  the  small,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  former  and  terminates  in 
the  renal  ganglion. 

Splan-eh'nl-ca.*  [From  <n:\ayxvov,  a 
"viscus,"  or  "bowel."]  Applied  by  Dr. 
Good  as  the  name  of  an  order  comprising 
diseases  of  the  viscera  directly  concerned 
in  the  function  of  digestion. 

Splanch-nog'ra-phy.  [Splanch- 
nogra'ptiia ;  from  c-\ayxvov,  a  "  viscus," 
and  yp:x(po>,  to  "write."]  A  description 
of  the  viscera;  that  part  of  Anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  viscera. 

Splanch-iiol'i-tnus.*  [From  (TnXdyx- 
vov,  a  "viscus,"  and  \idog.  a  "  stone."]  In- 
testinal calculus:  a  splanch'nolith. 

Splanefr-nol  'o-gy .  [Splanclmo- 
lo'gia;  from  crr\ay\vov,  a  "viscus,"  and 
Adyoj,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
viscera:  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  viscera. 

Splancii  -  no  -  sco '  pi  -  a.*       [From 
an\'iyX'>oi>,  a  "viscus,"  and  oko-Ico,  to  "ex- 
amine."]   An  exploration  of  the  viscera: 
splanchnoscopy. 
Splanch.no-s^rn'pa-thy^  [Splanch- 
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nosympathi'a ;  from  air\ayxvov}  a  "vis- 
ens,"  SLn&avitrddtia,  "fellow-feeling."]  The 
sympathy  of  the  viscera  among  them- 
selves, or  of  a  viscus  with  other  parts. 

Splaii-e2i-iiot'o-my.  [Splanehno- 
to'mia;  from  trrtXayxpoJ,  a  "  viscus,"  and 
Two),  to  "cut/']  Dissection  of  the  vis- 
cera. 

Spleen.  [Lat.  Splen,  e'nis,  Ll'eii, 
e'wkis;  Ur.  crh'iVj  Fr.  Rate,  rat.]  A 
purple,  or  livid-colored,  viscus  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region.  Its  function 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  would 
seem  to  have  a  clo:-e  connection  with  the 
system  of  lymphatics,  and  to  be  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  development  of 
blood.  Also,  a  popular  term  for  hypo- 
chondriasis, a  form  of  melancholy,  sup- 
posed to  have  its  seat  in  the  spleen. 

Spleen  wort.     See  Asplenium. 

Sple-nal'£i-a.:;:  [From  trrXfji',  the 
"spleen,"  and  uAyo;,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  region  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-nawx'e.*  [From  tnrXfiv,  the 
"spleen,"  and  av£r),  " increase."]  En- 
largement of  the  spleen. 

Splen-ec-to'pi-a. ::  [From  urXnv,  the 
"spleen,"  Ik,  ''out,"  and  r&rog,  a  "place."] 
Dislocation  or  displacement  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-el-co'sis.*  [From  anrhiv,  the 
"spleen,"  and  cXkuxtis,  "ulceration."] 
Ulceration  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-iiel'cws.*  [From  trr\r,vf  the 
"spleen,"  and  tktcog,  an  "ulcer."]  An 
ulcer  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-em-ptirax'is.**  [From  a-r.W, 
the  "spleen,"  and  qij?a%i$,  "obstruc- 
tion."] Obstruction  or  congestion  of 
the  spleen. 

Splen'e-tie.  [Splenet'scus.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  affected  with,  the  spleen; 
fretful;  splenic.     See  Splenic. 

Sple'ni-al.  [SplenBa'lis;     from 

sple'nium,  a  term  denoting  a  "compress," 
sometimes  applied  to  a  splint.]  Applied 
by  Owen  to  the  opercnlaire  of  Cuvier,  a 
subdivision  of  the  mandible  in  cold- 
blooded vertebr  ited  animals.     See  Tym- 

PANOAIANOIBILAR  ARCH. 

Splenic.  [Splen'ions;  from  mrkftv, 
the  "sp'een."]   Pertaining  to  the  spleen. 

Spleni-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  Medi- 
cines which  affect  the  spleen. 

Splen-i-fi-ea'tion.  [Splenafica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  <r-.\m,  the  "spleen," 
and  fa  do,  to  "make."]  The  conver- 
♦ion  of  the  lung  or  liver,  etc.,  into  a  sub- 
stance like  that  of  the  spleen. 

S«>le  ni-ous.  [Sple'nins;  from  the 
came.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  spleen. 


Sple-ni'tis,  %dis.*  [From  cnrXiJi',  the 
"spleen."]  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class 
Pyrexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Sple'ni-um.*  [Said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  a  plaster  of  a  cer- 
tain description  used  by  those  sick  of  the 
spleen.]  A  compress ;  a  splint.  Also, 
Asplenium,  or  Spleen  wort. 

Sple'ni-ns.*  [See  preceding  article.] 
A  muscle  of  the  back,  resembling  the 
spleen:  it  is  single  at  its  origin,  and 
divides  into  the  splenitis  capitis  and  the 
splenitis  colli,  which  have  distinct  inser- 
tions. According  to  some,  the  splenii 
muscles  are  so  named  from  their  lying 
like  surgical  splints  (see  Splenium)  along 
the  side  of  the  neck. 

Splen-I-za'tioii.  [Spleniza'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to  the 
state  of  the  lungs  in  one  of  the  stages  of 
pneumonia  in  which  their  texture  re- 
sembles that  of  the  spleen.  Compare 
Hepatization. 

Sple-no'cles.:!:  [From    c-xXfiv,    the 

"spleen."]  Having  the  spleen;  of  the 
nature  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-o-dyn'I-a.*  [From  oitXfiv,  the 
"spLcn,"  and  dbvvri,  "pain."]  Pain  in 
the  spleen. 

$ple-nog'ra-phy.  [Splenogra'- 
phia;  from  or\r)v,  the  "spleen,"  and 
yi-dcxx),  to  "  write."]  A  description  of  the 
spleen. 

Splen-o-ha?'mi-a.*  [From  a-nMvy 
the  "spleen,"  and  aifxa,  "blood."]  San- 
guineous congestion,  or  hyperemia,  of 
the  spleen. 

Sple'noid.  [Splenoi  des :  from 
(rrh'w,  the  "spleen,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  the  spleen. 

Spie-nol'o-gy.  [Splenolo'gia; 

from  arXfii',  the  "  spleen,"  and  hoyo;,  a 
"discourse."]  The  doctrine  of  the  spleen; 
that  branch  of  Anatomy  (or  Physiology) 
which  treats  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-no'ma,  atis,*  or  Sple-non'- 
cns.;:  [From  <nr\fjv,  the  "spleen,"  and 
oyKOg,  a  "tumor."]      Tumor  of  the  spleen. 

Splenomalacia,*  splen-o-ma-la'- 
she-a.  [From  ottW,  the  "spleen,"  and 
ixa\aKia,  "softness."]  Softening  of  the 
spleen. 

$ple-not'©-my.  [Splenoto'mia; 
from  (nrh'v,  the  "spleen,"  and  renvoi,  to 
"cut."]     Dissection  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-ny-per-tro'phi-a.*  [From 

<T7rA>7f,  the  "spleen,"  and  hypertro'phia.] 
Hypertrophy,  or  morbid  enlargement, 
of  the  spleen:   similar  to  splenoncvs. 

Splint.  [Lat.  Mastel'la;  Fr.Eclisse, 
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a'kless'.]  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  tin,  or 
pasteboard,  used  to  retain  fractured 
bones  in  apposition  during  the  process 
of  reunion. 

Splint '-Bone.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  fibula,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  surgical  splint. 

Split    Cloth.  [Scis'sum    Lin'- 

teiim.]  A  bandage  for  the  head,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  part  and  six  or  eight 
tails  <>r  heads. 

Spoil  u-mene.  [From  otioW),  to  "re- 
due?  to  ashes."]  A  crystalline  mineral 
found  in  laminated  masses,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina  and  silic  i  an  1  lithia. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates  into  little 
scales  of  an  ash-color:  hence  its  name. 

Spon-djr-lal'£i-a.::  [From  oztsd  Ao;, 
a  "vertebra,"  and  Sky;,  "pain."]  Pain 
in  a  vertebra. 

Spon-d$-lar-t5iri'tis,  idis*  [From 
(T7rd^'\o;,  a  "vertebra,"  and  arthri'tis.] 
Inflammation  of  an  articulation  of  the 
vertebra?. 

Spon-dy-lar-tbroc'a-ce.*  [From 
errd^uAo;,  a  ''vertebra,"  and  xrfhroc'ace, 
a  form  of  caries.]      Caries  of  a  vertebra. 

Spon-dy-lex-ar-thro  sis.*  [Fro  :i 
<nr6i/d>)\o;,  a  "vertebra."  and  exarthro'sfc, 
"luxation."]      Dislocation  of  a  vertebra. 

Spon-dy-li'tis,  itf*Y*  [From  o?ri*h- 
Ao;,  a  "vertebra."]  Inflammation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  verteb"?e. 

Spon-dy-lo-d$n  I-n.  •  [From  c-5  ■- 
6i\o;,  a  '•vertebra,"  and  6'v;-i,  "pain."] 
Pain  in  the  body  of  a  vertebra. 

Spon-d$Mk>-py-o'sis.*  [From  ra*r* 
A'Ao;,  a  "vertebra,"  and  pyo'ris.]  A  for- 
mation of  pus  in  a  vertebra. 

Spon 'dy-lus.*  A  vertebra;  also, 
the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head. 

Sponge,  spunj.  [See  Spoxgia.]  An 
organic,  porous,  marine  substance,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  produced  by 
minute  animals  termed  Polypi.  Some 
naturalists,  however,  consider  sponge  as 
a  plant.  According  to  the  proposed 
classification  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Cassin,  the  sponge  is  referred  to  a  new 
kingdom,  termed  Prtm\li\,  which  see. 

Sponge'-Tent.  The  Spoxgia  Prje- 
p  in  \ta.  which  see. 

S pon  'yi-a.*  plural  Spon'sri-ae.  [G-r. 
o-Tiyyo;,  or  7-oyyi;  Fr.  Sponge,  a'pfcffch'.] 
Sponge.  The  Pharmacopoeial name  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1S50)  for  Spongia  officinalis.  Applied 
in  the  plural  to  an  order  or  division  of 
organize!  bodies       See  Spovoe. 

Spongia    Of-iic-i-na'lis.*  The 

common  sponge. 

Spoil  sia  Praep-a-ra'ta*  ("Pre- 
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pared  Sponge"),  or  Spon'jna  Oe-ra'ta* 
(^ Waxed    Sponge").       Sponge    dipped 

into  melted  wax  and  pressed  between 
iron  plates,  then,  when  cold,  cut  in 
pieces  of  any  shape  for  dilating  small 
openings,  the  wax  melting  by  the  heat 
of  the  part)  and  thus  allowing  the  sponge 
to  expand:   sponge-tent. 

Spon '£a-se.;i:  the  plural  of  Spongia. 

Spongiform,  spiin'je-form.  [Spon- 
£2 for  niis:  from  spou'gia,  a  "sponge.''] 
Haying  the  appearance  of  sponge. 

Spon-gl-o'des. i:     The  same  as  Spox- 

BIOSE. 

Spoil 'gi-ole.  [Spongi'olum:  dimi- 
nutive of  spon'tji",  a"  sponge.'"]  Applied 
to  a  supposed  expansion  of  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  extremity  of  each  radicle, 
terminating  the  root.  But  according 
to  Gray,  "the  so-called  spongioles  or 
spongelets  have  no  existence." 

Spon 'gl-ose.  [Spongio'sus;  from 
spon' gia,  a  "  sponge."]  Having  pores 
like  sponge;  spongy. 

Spongoid,  spong'goid.  [Spongoi'- 
des:  from  ovdyyae,  a  "sponge,"  and  ucog, 
a  "form."]     Resembling  sponge. 

Spongy,  spun'je.  Resembling  a 
sponge;  of  the  nature  of  sponge. 

Spon-ta'ne-ous.  [Sponta'neus; 
from  spon'te,  "of  one's  own  will."]  Act- 
ing or  growing  of  itself;  voluntary. 
Applied  to  any  physiological  phenome- 
non which  takes  place  without  external 
agency. 

Spontaneous  Coui-bus'tion 

[Combus'tio  Spontanea],  or  Pre- 
ter-nat'u-ral  Combustion.  A  phe- 
nomenon which  is  said  to  have  some- 
times occurred  in  hard  drinkers,  espe- 
cially those  that  were  fat.  In  such  Dr. 
Traill  is  stated  to  have  found  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  oil  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
combustion  may  be  absolutely  sponta- 
neous, while  others  maintain  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  should  bo 
brought  into  contact  with  an  ignited 
substance. 

Spo-rad'ic.  [Sporad'icus;  from 
trrixpki,  to  "sow."]  Applied  to  diseases 
that  are  not  epidemic,  but  attack  one 
or  at  most  but  a  few  persons  at  a  time, 
from  causes  peculiar  to  each  case.  In 
Botany,  widely  dispersed. 

Spor-an-jridi-uin.-  [Diminutive 
of  wpwnngi'wn,  a  " spore-case."]  A  lit- 
tle seed-vessel;  also,  the  colttrmteUa  of 
mosses. 

Spor-an-S'i'o-lum.*  [Dinrn  stive 
of  sporangFunr.]     A  small  capsule  hoii- 
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taming  a  certain  number  of  spores  in  a 
sporangium. 

Spor-an-gi'um.*  [From  <rro/ki,  a 
"seed/'  and  dyyelov,  a  "vessel."]  A 
spore-case,  or  membranous  capsule  con- 
taining the  spores  of  cryptogamous 
plants. 

Spore.  [Lat.  Spo'ra;  Gr.  <nropa,  a 
"seed."]  A  body  in  cryptogamous 
plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the  seed 
of  the  phaenogamous.  A  spore,  in  most 
cases,  consists  of  a  single  cell. 

Spor-5-cCfff'er-us.*  [From  sportd'- 
ium,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing 
aporidia. 

Spo-rM'I-um.*  [From  spo'ra,  a 
"  spore."]  A  body  resembling  a  spore, 
occurring  in  algaceous  plants. 

Spor'o-carp.  [From  cvopa,  a  "  seed," 
or  "spore,"  and  Kap~6g,  "fruit/']  A  kind 
of  sporangium,  or  spore-case. 

Spor'o-gens.  [From  orropd,  a  "  spore," 
and  yewaw,  to  "produce."]  A  division  of 
endogenous  plants  which  produce  spores 
instead  of  seeds. 

Spo-roptn'o-rous.  [SporopBi'orus ; 
from  aiTopd,  a  "seed,"  and  (/>;yxo,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  or  containing  seed  or  spores. 

Spo-ropfci'o-rum.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  name  for  the  placenta  of  a  plant. 

Spo'rule.  [Spor'ula;  diminutive 
of  spo'ra,  a  "  spore."]     A  small  spore. 

Spor-u-lif'er-ous.  [Sporulifer- 
ks;  from  spor'ula,  a  "  sporule,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Bearing  sporules. 

Sprain.  [Lat.  SesMuxa'tio,  o'nis; 
Fr.    Foulure,     fooTiin'.]  (Originally, 

Strain,  from  the  Latin  strin'go  [Fr. 
etreindre],  to  "bind,"  to  "draw  tight.") 
The  sudden  shifting  of  a  joint  farther 
than  the  natural  conformation  of  bones 
and  ligaments  allows,  yet  not  so  as  to 
produce  dislocation. 

Spreading*.  See  Diffusus,  and 
Patulous. 

Sprnee  Fir.     The  Piuus  abies. 

Spt.  =  Spir'itus*     "  Spirit." 

Spu-mes'cent.  [From  sj)umesfco,  to 
** begin  to  foam"  (from  ypu'ma,  "froth," 
or  "foam").]  Frothy,  foaming,  or  froth- 
like. 

Spu'mose.  The  same  as  Spumes- 
cext. 

Spur.  A  term  applied  in  Botany  to 
any  tubular  projection  of  a  flower,  etc. 

Spurge  Ol'ive.  A  common  name 
for  the  Daphne  Mezepeum,  which  see. 

Spurred.  [Calcara'tus.]  Bearing 
a  spur.     A  implied  to  petals. 

Spu'ta,*  gen.  Spu-to'rum,  the  plu- 
ral of  Sputum,  which  see. 


Spu'tnm.*  [From  spu'o,  spu'tum,  to 
"spit."]  (Fr.  Cnichat,  kp.Vsha'.)  Saliva; 
also,  the  matter  which  is  expectorated  or 
coughed  up  from  the  chest. 

Squa'lor,  o'r/s.*  Uncleanness,  filthi- 
ness,  or  an  appearance  of  dejection  and 
disorder,  as  from  sickness  or  confine- 
ment. 

Sqna'ma,*  plural  Squa'ma?.  Lite- 
rally, a  "scale."  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  an  order  of  skin-diseases. 

Squa'mate.  [Squama'tus:  from 
squa'ma,  a  "scale."]  Having  scales; 
scaly;  or  resembling  scales. 

Squa-maf'er-ous.  [Squainif'er- 
us;  from  squa'ma,  a  "scale,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing,  or  covered  with, 
scale.?. 

Squa-nsi-fo'lfl-us.*  [From  squa'ma, 
a  "scale,"  and  fo' Hum,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing leaves  in  form  of  imbricated  scales : 
squamifo'lious. 

Squa'ma-form.  [S<^uaimifor'niis; 
frcm  squa'ma,  a  "scale. "J  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  scales.  See  Lep- 
idoid. 

Squa-niig-'er-us.**  [From  squa'ma, 
a  "scale,"  and  ge'ro,  to  "bear."]  The 
same  as  Squamifepous,  which  see. 

Squa-mo'sal.  [Squamo'sus ;  from 
squamo'sa  pars,  the"  Fquamous  portion."] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Squa-niose',  or  Squamous. 
[Squamo'sus ;  from  squa'ma,  a  "scale."] 
Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  scale;  hav- 
ing scales;  scaly. 

Squa'nious  Su'ture.  [Sutu'ra 
Squamosa.]  The  suture  which  unites 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  parietal. 

Squam'u-la.*  [Diminutive      of 

squa'ma,  a  "scale."]  A  small  scale;  a 
squamule. 

Sqnam'u-lose.  [Squaninlo'sns; 
from  squam'ula,  a  "small  scale."]  Cov- 
ered with  small  scales:  squa'mulous. 

Squar-rose'.  [From  squar'ra,  a 
"  small  scale"  ?]  A  term  applied  to  scales 
or  leaves  which  spread  widely  from  the 
axis  on  which  they  are  crowded. 

Squar'ru-lose.         Diminutive       of 

SqUARPOSE. 

Squill.  [Squiria.]  The  Scilla 
maritime/,  or  sea-onion.     See  Scilla. 

Squinting-.     See  Strabismus. 

Ss.  =  Se'm  is.*     "  A  half." 

St.  =  Stet*  or  Stent.*  "Let  it  (or 
them)  stand,"  i.e.  let  it  remain  un- 
changed. 
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Stac'te.*  [From  rra&a,  to  "distil."] 
A  name  for  the  myrrh,  because  it  distils 
or  drops  from  the  tree. 

Sta  dl-um.i:  A  Latin  word  signify- 
ing a  '*  race-course,"  or  a  measure  of 
•length.  In  Medicine,  a  stage  or  period 
of  a  disease  :  as.  stadium  calo'ris  ("  stage 
of  heat,"  or  hot  stage),  stadium  /rig4 oris. 
(cold  stage).     See  Stage. 

Stair.  A  carved  and  grooved  steel 
instrument  introduced  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder,  for  lithotomy. 

Stiure.  [Lat.  Stadium;  Fr.  mage, 
a'tazh'.]  The  period  of  a  disease.  Ap- 
plied especially  to  the  periods  of  an  in- 
termittent; viz.  the  hot,  cold,  or  sweat- 
ing stage. 

Stag- 'ma.*  [From  ttrcfys,  to  "distil."] 
Any  distilled  liquid  or  liquor. 

Stag-na  tion.  [Slagna'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  stag' no,  stagna'tum,  to  ''stand,"  as 
wafer  in  a  pond.]  A  stoppage  or  re- 
tardation of  the  circulating  fluids  in  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

Sta-lac'tie.  [Stalac'ticus;  from 
eraXa^o,  to  "flow  by  drops."]  Flowing 
or  oozing  by  drops;  also,  relating  to  a 
stalactite. 

Sta-lac'tlte.  [Stalacti'tes;  from 
the  same.]  A  conical  concretion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  attached  to  the  roof  of 
calcareous  caverns,  and  formed  by  the 
gradual  dropping  of  water  holding  the 
lime  in  solution. 

Stal-ae-tit'ic,  or  Stal-ae-tit  i=cal. 
[Stalaetit  icus.]  Relating  to  stalac- 
tites, or  of  the  nature  of  stalactites. 

Sta-lag'mite.  [Stalagmites;  from 
stalag'mus,  a  "distillation."]  A  stalac- 
titic  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime 
found  on  the  floors  of  calcareous  caverns. 

Sta-lag-'mus.-  [From  cra\  Kw,  to 
"drop,"  to  "distil."]  A  distillation. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  dropping  of  blood, 
as  from  the  nose,  etc. 

Stalk.  [Can  lis.]  TJie  stem  of  a 
herbaceous  plant,  or  of  a  flower,  a  leaf 
or  leaflet. 

Stalked.  Furnished  with  a  stalk  or 
stem. 

Stalk  let, 
ary  stalk. 

Stamen, 
[Gr.  <T7>tycj>.] 


A  diminutive  or   second- 


iniss*  plural  Stam'i-na. 
Literally,  "warp,"  or  the 
str  >n_rer  threads  in  weaving.  Also,  any 
thread:  hence  applied  to  the  male  organ 
of  a  flower,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
thread.  It  consists  of  the  filament  and 
anther.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  organ* 
of  a  flower. 

Stam'i-na.*       [Plural     of    sta'men  J] 
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Literally,  the  "  warp.''  or  "strength,"  of 
the  vital  tissue :  hence,  vigor  of  con- 
stitution. Also,  the  first  principles  of 
any  substance. 

Stam  I-iial.  Stamina  lis.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stamen. 

Stam'i-iiate.  [From  sta'men.']  Fur- 
nished with,  or  relating  to,  stamens; 
also,  containing  stamens  without  any 
pistil.     Applied  to  flowers. 

Sta-min'e-al.  [Stamin'eus:  from 
sta'men.]      Having  stamens  :  stamineous. 

Stam-i-iiif'er-ous.  [Staminif  'er- 
us;  from  sta'men.,  and/eVo,  to  ''bear."] 
Bearing  or  having  stamens. 

Stam-i-no'di-a,*  the  plural  of  Stam- 
ixodii  m.  which  see. 

Stam-i-no'di-um,:i:  plural  Stami- 
no'dia:  from  Hia'men,  and  elcog,  a 
"form."]    An  altered  and  sterile  stamen. 

Staan'mer-in^.  [Balbuties, 

Blses'itas,  m'tis,  or  Psellis'mus.] 
Interrupted  articulation,  caused  either 
by  emotion  or  reflex  action. 

Stan'dard.  A  banner,  or  ensign ; 
applied  to  the  vexillum,  or  upper  petal, 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower.  Also,  a  crite- 
rion, test,  or  measure,  to  which  some- 
thing is  referred:  thus,  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  gases  is  atmospheric  air; 
that  for  solids  and  liquids  is  water. 

Stan'iiate.  [Stan'nas,  m'tis.]  A 
combination  of  stannic  acid  with  a  base. 

Stan'ni  Pul'vis.*  ("Powder  of 
Tin.")  Granulated  tin :  used  as  a  remedy 
for  the  tapeworm. 

Stan'nie.  [Stan'nicus;  from  stan'- 
nmm,  "tin."]  Belonging  to  tin.  Ap- 
plied to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  as  if  it  were 
an  acid,  because  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Stan-nif'er-ous.  [Staiinif'erus; 
from  stan' Hum,  "tin,"  and  fc'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  or  containing  stan- 
num,  or  tin. 

Staii'num.1-  Tin.  The  Pharmaco- 
peeial  name  for  powder  or  filings  of  tin. 
See  Tin. 

Stan'n urn Fo-li-a'tum.  *  ("  Foliated 
Tin.")  Tin-foil.  An  alloy  composed 
chiefly  of  tin,  with  a  small  portion  of 
lead. 

Sta-pe'di-us.*  Belonging  to  the 
stapes.  Applied  to  a  muscle  arising  from 
the  interior  of  the  pyramid  and  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

Sta'pes,e/As.*  Literally,  a  "  stirrup.'* 
One  o.f  the  ossicnla  of  the  internal  ear. 

Stanh-i-sa'gri-a.*  [From  era-pis,  a 
"vine,"  and  ayriu;,  "wild."]  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for 
the  seeds  of  Ihlphin'  ium  staph isa'gria, 
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Staph'y-le.*  [Gr. aTatpvXfj,  a " grape."] 
The  uvula. 

Staphyleacea?,*  sta-fi-le-a'she-e. 
[From  IStaphy'  lea,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
America. 

Staph-y-li'niis.-'-  [From  staph' yle, 
a  "  grape ;"  also,  the  "  uvula."]  Be- 
longing to  the  uvula:  applied  to  mus- 
cles: staph 'y  line. 

Staph-y-li'tis,  irf?*.*  [From  staph' - 
yle,  a  "grape;"  or  the  "uvula."]  In- 
flammation of  the  uvula. 

Stapti-y-loe-cle'nia,  af?«.*  [From 
staph' yle,  a  "grape,"  or  the  "uvula," 
and  aede'ma.]  (Edema,  or  morbid  en- 
largement, of  the  uvula. 

Staph-y-lo'ma,  af/#.*  [From  ara^p- 
vh'i,  a  "  grape ;"  the  "  uvula."]  A  disease 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea 
loses  its  transparency,  rises,  and  even 
projects  beyond  the  eyelids,  like  a 
pearl-colored  tumor. 

Stapli-y-lop-to'sis.*  [From  staph' - 
yle,  the  "uvula,"  and  pto'sis,  a  "fall- 
ing."] A  falling  down  or  elongation  of 
the  uvula. 

Stapii-y-lor'rlia-plBy.  [Stapliy- 
lorrha'pliia;  fromcra'pvXij, the " uvula," 
and  pa^'i,  a  "suture."]  The  operation 
of  securing  by  suture  the  lips  of  a  cleft 
uvula. 

Stapli-y-lo'sis.*  The  growth  or 
progress  of  sfaphyfo?na. 

Stapti-y-lot'o-Hiy.  [Stapfiiyloto'- 
mia;  from  staph' yle,  the  "uvula,"  and 
ri/v'bj,  to  "cut."]  The  cutting  off  of  a 
portion  of  the  Uvula,  which  see. 

Star.     See  Stella. 

Star-like.  See  Asteroid,  and  Stel- 
late. 

Starch.  [Lat.  Am'ylum,  and  Fec'- 
nla;  Or.  SfivMv;  Fr.  Amidon,  axme%d6N0'.] 
One  of  the  commonest  proximate  princi- 
ples of  vegetables.  It  is  characterized 
by  its  insipidity,  and  by  insolubility  in 
cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Pure  starch  is  a  white  powder  without 
taste  or  smell.  Starch  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  universal  of  the 
contents  of  cells,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  internal  or  subterranean  parts, 
concealed  from  the  light,  as  roots,  tubers, 
and  seeds.  It  is  the  form  in  which 
nourishing  matter  is  stored  up  in  the 
plant  for  future  use,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling the  fat  of  animals. 

Sta'sis.*     [From   urrnfu,  to  "stand."] 
A  standing  or  settling  in  a  place  or  part, 
as  the  blood  at  death. 
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Static,  or  Stat'I-cal.      [Stat  ions-, 

from  aTarog,  "  standing,"  or  'icrripn,  to 
"stand."]  Having  the  power  of  keeping 
in  a  stationary  condition.  Applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  physical  phenomena, 
exhibited  in  organized  bodies,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  organic  or  vital. 

Stat'i-ce.*  Marsh  Rosemary.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Stat' ice  Limo'mum,  variety 
Carolinia'na.  It  is  astringent  and  anti- 
septic. 

Stat'ics.  [Stat'ica;  from  orartfc, 
"standing,"  or  Vorr^i,  to  "stand."]  That 
part  of  Mechanics  which  relates  to 
bodies  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rest, 
or  to  the  conditions  under  which  several 
forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  mutually 
destroy  each  other. 

Sta'tion.  [Sta'tio,  o'nis;  from  sto, 
sta'tum,  to  "stand,"  to  "abide."]  Pri- 
marily, the  act  (or  position)  of  standing. 
In  Botany,  the  locality  or  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  a  plant  naturally  grows. 

Sta-tis'tics.  [From  sta'tus,  a  "state," 
"condition."]  The  science  which  exhi- 
bits the  state  or  condition  of  a  country 
or  nation,  principally  in  relation  to  its 
extent,  population,  productions,  indus- 
try, etc. 

Stat'ure.  [Statu'ra;  from  stof 
sta'tum,  to  "stand."]  The  height  of  the 
human  figure  in  a'  standing  posture. 

Stau-ro-pliyriiis.*  [From  o-avpog, 
a  "  cross,"  and  <j,v\\ov,  a  "  leaf."]  Hav- 
ing leaves  opposed  crosswise. 

Staves-a'cre.  The    Delphinium 

Staphisagria,  which  see. 

Steam.  [Va'por.]  The  elastic  fluid 
into  which  water  is  converted  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat.  A  cubic 
inch  of  water  forms  about  seventeen 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  steam.  See 
Vapor. 

Ste'ar,*  gen.  Ste'a-tis.  [Gr.  <rriap.~\ 
Originally,  "  solid  fat."  The  same  as 
Sevum,  which  see. 

Ste'a-rate.  [Ste'aras,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  stearic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ste-ar'ic.  [Stear'icus;  from  oreap, 
"solid  fat,"  or  "tallow."]  Pertaining 
to  fat.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  it. 

Ste-ar  i-form.  [Stearifor'mis ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  fat :  fatty. 

Ste'a-rlne,  or  Ste'a-rin.  [Steari'- 
na;  from  the  same.]  That  part  of  oils 
and  fats  which  is  solid  at  common  tem- 


peratures. 

Ste-a-ro-co-n©'tum.* 


[From  crcap, 
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"solid  fat,"  and  Kovig,  u dust,"  or  "pow- 
der."] A  peculiar,  yellow,  pulverulent 
fat,  found  in  the  brain-mass,  and  said 
to  contain  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Sie-a-rop  'ten.  [SiearoI,*e  Hum ; 
from  arcai,  "solid  fat,"  and  nrrii^dg,  ''vola- 
tile."] The  concrete  or  solid  portion  of 
volatile  oils. 

Ste-a-ro-ric'i-nate.  [Stearoric'i- 
n;v*.  »'£*«.]  A  combination  of  stearo- 
ricinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Sie-a-ro-ri-ein'ie.  [Stearoriein'- 
iens.]  Applied  to  one  of  three  acids 
produced  daring  saponification  of  the 
O'/citm  ri<;'ini,  or  castor  oil. 

Ste'a-tas.;:  The  same  as  S  tear  as. 
See  Stearate. 

Ste-at'i-cns.*  The  same  as  Steari- 
cus.     See  Stearic. 

Ste'a-tine,  or  Ste'a-tin.  A  name 
for  Stearin,  which  see. 

Ste'a-tine.  [Steati'nns ;  from  oriap, 
ctzolto;,  "  solid  fat."]     Consisting  of  fat. 

Ste'a-tite.  [Steati'tes;  from  the 
same.]  A  variety  of  talc;  soapstone; 
a  kind  of  unctuous  stone.  It  is  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alu- 
mina. 

S&e'a-to-cele.*  [From  oriap,  aTsarog, 
"  solid  fat,"  and  <f\\^,  a  "  tumor."]  A 
fatty  tumor  in  the  scrotum. 

Steatoconotuin.  See  Stearocoko- 
tum. 

Ste-a-to'des.*  [From  7rean,  ortaro;, 
"  solid  fat."]     Fatty,  or  full  of  fat. 

Ste-a-to'ma,  ar/*.*  [From  the  same.] 
An  encysted  tumor  containing  a  fatty 
substance :  a  ste'atome. 

Ste-a-tom'a-tons.  [Steatoniato'- 
sns ;  from  steatu'ma.]  Of  th  j  nature  of, 
or  belonging  to,  steatoma. 

Ste-a-tor-rhoe'a.*  [From  aria?, 
gtz'i-o;,  "solid  fat,"  and  /5fo>,  to  "flow."] 
A  fatty  dejection  from  the  bowels. 

Ste-a-to'sis.*  The  progress  or  for- 
mation of 8teatomri. 

Steel.  [Cha  lybs,  yb/.?.]  The  best, 
finest,  and  closest-grained  forged  iron, 
combined  with  carbon  by  a  particular 
process.  It  is  less  malleable  than  iron, 
but  harder,  more  elastic,  and  less  liable 
ti  rust.     See  Aoies. 

Steel  Mix'tnre.  The  same  as  the 
Mistura  Fkrrt  Composita,  which  see. 

Steg'-ini'sis.*  [From  artyi>6oi,  to 
"constrict,"  or  "make  costive."]  Stric- 
ture or  contraction  of  the  pores  and 
ves-els:   also,  constipation. 

Stel la.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"star."  Applied  to  the  rosettes  of 
mosses. 
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Stellar.  [Stella'ris;  from  tttd'la, 
a  "star."]      Relating  to  a  star;   starry. 

Stel-la'tav*  [Feminine  plural  of 
ttella'tns,  ''.-tarred,"  or  "  stellate."]  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  (Jai.iach.h,  which  see. 

Stel  late,  or  Stel  lat-ed.  [Stella'- 
tus;  from  stel' la,  a  "star."]  Radiated 
as  a  star;  star-shaped;  arranged  in  rays 
like  the  points  of  a  star.  Applied  to 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.  Applied  also  to  a 
bandage  or  roller  wound  crosswise  on 
the  back. 

Stel-lif  er-ons.  [Stellif  ems ;  from 
stel' la,  a  "  star,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Having  or  bearing  stars,  or  parts  resem- 
bling a  star.     Applied  to  plants. 

Stel'11-form.  [Stellifor'mis ;  from 
stel' la,  a  "star."]  Having  the  form  of 
a  star. 

Stel-lig^er-ns.*  [From  stel' la,  a 
"star,"  and  (je'vo,  to  "bear."]  The 
same  as  Stellifkrofs,  which  see. 

Stel-li-ner'vi-ns.*  [From  stel' la,  a 
"  star,"  and  ner'vus,  a  "  nerve."]  Having 
stellated  or  radiated  nervures.  Applied 
by  Mirbel  to  leaves  the  nervures  of  which 
depart  from  the  middle  or  centre  of  the 
lamina. 

Stel'ln-la.*  [Diminutive  of  stel' la, 
a  "star."]  A  little  star,  or  foliaceous 
disk,  which  in  certain  mosses  terminates 
the  stems  and  contains  the  male  flowers: 
a  stel'lule. 

Stel'ln-lae  Ver-hey  '111-i.*  ("  Stars  or 
Stellated  Spots  of  Yerheyne.")  A  term 
applied  to  the  stellated  plexuses  of  veins 
on  the  surface  of  the  kidney. 

Stel 'In-late.  [Stellnla'tns;  from 
stel' In  la,  a  "little  star."]  The  diminutive 
of  Stellate.  Having  leaves  arranged 
in  stars. 

Stem.  [Can  lis,  or  Stipes.]  The 
stalk  of  an  herb,  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit; 
the  stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree;  the  ascend- 
ing axis  of  a  plant, — i.e.  the  part  which 
grows  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
root.  The  stem  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental or  universal  organs  of  vegetation. 
Its  leading  peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  formed 
of  a  succession  of  similar  parts  (inter- 
nodes)  developed  one  upon  the  summit 
of  another,  each  having  its  own  inde- 
pendent growth.  Each  developing  in- 
ternode  lengthens  throughout  its  whole 
body,  unlike  the  root,  which  elongates 
continuously  from  its  extremity  alone. 

Stem  less.  [Acan'lis.]  Having  no 
stem,  or  none  that  is  obvious. 

Stem  let.  A  little  stem.  Also,  the 
first  internode  of  the  plumule. 
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Stenocardia.   See  Angina  Pectoris. 

Sten'o-don,  on'tis*  [From  o-evoq, 
"narrow/'  or  "close/'  and  odovg,  a 
" tooth/']     Having  narrow  teeth. 

Ste-nog/ra-play.  [From      artuog, 

u  narrow/' "  close,"  and  ypfyw,  to  "write."] 
The  art  of  short-hand,  otherwise  termed 
tachygraphy. 

Ste-nol'o-bns.::*  [From  arevog,  "nar- 
row/' and  \6Sog,  a  "lobe."]  Having  nar- 
row lobes. 

Sten-o-pet'a-liis.*  [From  crevog, 
"narrow/'  and  ircraXoy,  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing narrow  or  linear  petals. 

Sten-o-phyl'lcts.*  [From    arevog, 

"narrow,"  and  (pvfiw,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing narrow  or  Kncar  leaves. 

Ste-nop'ter-us.*  [From  crevoq,  " nar- 
row/' and  -repov,  a  "wing."]  Having 
narrow  wings:  stenopterous.  Applied 
to  plants. 

SJe'no's  (or  Ste'non's)  Duct.  The 
parotid  duct;  a  small  white  tube  passing 
from  the  parotid  gland  and  opening  in 
the  mouth,  discovered  by  Steno. 

Ste-no'sis.*  [From  crzv6u>,  to  "make 
narrow,"  or  to  "  contract."]  A  contracted 
condition  of  a  viscus,  or  vessel;  as  of  the 
heart,  or  the  larger  vessels  near  it. 

Sten-o-sto'ini-a.:;:  [From orcd^  "nar- 
row," and  crofjia,  a  "mouth."]  Contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  some 
wound  or  disease. 

Slen-o-tlio'rax,  a'c?*.*  [From  a-eycg, 
"narrow," and  0  pa*,  the  "chest."]  Hav- 
ing a  narrow  chest. 

Steppes,  steps.  (Russian.)  The  name 
given  to  the  vast  system  of  plains  found 
in  Asia,  especially  in  Siberia,  somewhat 
resembling  the  prairies  of  North  America. 

Ster-co-ra'ceous.  [Stercora'ceais ; 
from  ster'cus,  ster'coris,  "  ordure."] 
Applied  to  vomiting  when  feces  or  alvinc 
excrements  are  mingled  with  the  egesta. 

Ster-co-ra'lis,*  or  Ster-co-ra'ri- 
iis.::"  [From  the  same.]  Applied  to 
plants  that  grow  upon  excrements  or 
dung. 

Ster-cu-lE-a'ce-a?.*  [From  Stercu'lia, 
one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants,  also  called  Bom- 
IACEvE,  which  sec. 

Sier-el-min'traa.*  [From  orepeos, 
"solid,"  and  tkpivg,  a  "worm."]  The 
name  applied  to  two  species  of  intestinal 
worms  which  have  no  true  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  therefore  termed  solid. 
These  are  the  Ttc'nia  so' Hum  and  the 
Bothrioeepb'alus  la'tus. 

Ste-re-o-dy-nani'ies.  [Stereody- 
nain'ica;    from    orepeo;,    "solid,"    and 


Svvapus,  "power."]  A  branch  cf  Physics 
which  explains  the  laws  of  the  move- 
ment of  solid  bodies. 

Ster-e-oni'e-ter.  [See  next  article.] 
An  instrument  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  solid  bodies,  porous 
bodies,  and  powders;  and  sometimes  also 
of  liquids. 

Ster-e-om'e-try.  [Stereome'tria; 
from  GTcpeo*;,  "solid,"  and  ps-pao,  to  "  mea- 
sure."] The  art  of  measuring  solid 
bodies. 

Ste-re-o-plfayl'lns.*  [From  vTcpeos, 
"solid,"  and  t},vXXov,  a  "leaf."]  Having 
solid  or  firm  leaves  :  stcieophyl'lous. 

Ster'e-o-scope.  [Stereosco'piiim ; 
from  o-Tcpeo;,  "solid,"  and  aKo-nioi,  to  "see," 
to  '•observe."]  An  instrument  by  which 
two  similar  pictures  (one  being  presented 
to  each  eye)  are  so  disposed  that  the 
combined  representations  appear  as  one, 
and  the  different  objects  are  seen  in  re- 
lief, as  if  they  were  solid. 

Ster-e-o-stat'ics.  [Stereostat'ica ; 
from  arcpedg,  "solid,"  and  amyp*,  to 
"stand."]  That  part  of  Physics  Avhich, 
treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  solid  bodies. 

Ste-riis/nia.*  [From  c-njptCcj,  to 
"make  firm  or  fast."]  Literally,  a 
"base,"  or  "foundation."  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  adherent  base  or  down- 
ward prolongation  of  a  decurrent  leaf. 

Ster'ile.  [Ster'ilis.]  Affected  with 
sterility:  barren. 

Hter'ile  Fliow'er.  A  flower  which 
has  no  pistil. 

Ster'ile  Sta'men  or  Fil'a-ment. 
That  which  is  destitute  of  an  anther. 

Ste-ril'i-ty.  [Steral'itas,  a 't is;  frcm 
ster'ilis,  "barren."]  Inability,  whether 
natural  or  the  result  of  disease,  to  pro- 
create offspring. 

Ster'nal.  [Sterna'lis.]  Belonging 
to  the  sternum.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay 
as  meaning  towards  the  sternum. 

Ster-nal'£i-a.*  [From  ster'nitm.  the 
"breastbone,"  and  uXyog,  "pain."]  Pain 
in  the  sternum. 

Ster'no  -  €Jei-do  -  Mas-to-i'de-ns.* 
A  muscle  arising  by  two  origins  from 
the  summit  of  the  sternum  and  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  clavicle,  and  in- 
serted into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  turns  the  head  to  one 
side  and  bends  it  forward. 

Ster'no-My-o-i'de-ns.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sternum  and  inserted 
into  the  os  kyoides.  It  depresses  the 
larynx,  and  furnishes  a  fixed  point  for 
the  depressors  of  the  j  iw. 

Ster'noid.  [Sternoi'de* ;    from 
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eter'nnm,  and ccfo?,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
the  Bternnm. 

Ster  iio-Ttiy-ro-i'de-us.:;:  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  Bternum  and  inserted 
into  the  thyroid  curtilage.  It  draws  the 
larynx  downwards. 

Ster'num.*  [Gr.  arepvov.]  Tho  ob- 
long, flat  bone  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax:  the  breast-bone;  also  termed  Os 
pee'toris.  Also,  the  median  line  of  the 
pectus,  or  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk 
of  insects. 

Ster-nu-men'tuaii,*  or  Ster-nu-ta- 
men'tum.*  [From  ster'nuo,  sterna' - 
tarn,  to  "  sneeze."]  Sneezing.  Also  ap- 
plied to  a  substance  which  causes  sneez- 
ing ;  a  snuff  or  a  sternutatory  medicine. 

Ster-nu-ta'tion.  [Sternuta'tio, 
o'nis;  from  sternu'to,  sternuta'tum,  to 
"sneeze  often."]  The  act  of  sueezing; 
more  particularly,  frequent  sneezing, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  such  excess 
as  requires  medical  treatment. 

Ster-nu'ta-to-ry.  [Sterniutato'ri- 
us;  from  the  same.]    Causing  to  sneeze. 

Ster'tor,  o'rt>.*  [From  ster'to,  to 
"snore."]  (Fr.  Ronjlement,  r6x°Tl-moNG'.) 
The  loud  grating  sound  produced  in  the 
larynx  from  the  breathing  being  ob- 
structed by  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  air-passages,  or  otherwise.  Also 
applied  to  the  snoring  in  natural  sleep 
caused  by  relaxation  of  the  velum  pafati. 

Ster'to-rous.  [Siertoro'sus.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  stertor. 

Ste-thre'mi-a.*  [From  trrrtfhs,  the 
"chest,"  or  "breast,"  and  alpa,  "blood."] 
Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs. 

Ste-thoeli'y-sf3.*  [From  orrjflo;,  the 
"chest,"  and  Xtxr<$,  a  "pouring,"  or  "effu- 
sion."] The  same  as  Hydrothorax, 
which  see. 

Ste-thom'e-ter.  [SietJiom'etrum ; 
from  <jTf\Qo;,  the  "  chest,"  and  [xzrpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  external  movement  in  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  disease. 

Stetli-o-pa-ral'y-sas.*  [From  <rrf?0os-, 
the  "chest,"  and  paral'ysis.]  Paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

St£th'o-scope.  [Stethosco'pium; 
from  tnijdo;,  the  "breast,"  and  axoxiu),  to 
"observe,"  to  "examine."]  A  tubular 
instrument  of  various  size,  form,  and 
material,  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
respiration,  or  of  the  heart's  action,  as 
affected  by  disease. 

$tb€n'ic.     [Stben'icus:  from  aOeuog, 
"strength."]     Strong;  active;  robust. 
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StJion'ic  Dis-easVs.  Those  which 
are  the  result  of  inflammation  or  in- 
creased action. 

Sthe-nop'y-ra.*  [From      aOhog, 

"strength,"  and  nvp,  a  "fever."]  Sthenic 
<»r  sy nochic  fever. 

Kiib'i-al.  SriC>;a  lis:  from  stib'ium, 
"antimony."]  Belonging  to  antimony; 
antimonial. 

Stib'ic.  [Stib'icus;  from  stib'ium, 
"antimony."]  Belonging  to  antimony. 
Applied  to  the  yellow  oxide  of  antimony, 
called  Stibic  acid. 

Stib'I-ous.  [Stibio'sus;  from  stib'i- 
um, "antimony."]  Pertaining  to  anti- 
mony. Applied  to  the  white  oxide  of 
antimony,  called  Stibious  acid. 

Stilt  i-cmi.  [Gr.    cri6t,    or    tm/^u.] 

The  ancient  name  for  antimony. 

Stic-tac'xie.'*  [From  <ttikt6s,  "  marked 
with  points,"  and  ac'ne,  a  "papular  erup- 
tion."] The  Ac'nepuncta'ta  of  Bateman; 
a  species  or  variety  of  acne  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Good,  the  pimples  are 
tipped  with  a  black  dot. 

Stiff-joint.     See  Ankylosis. 

Stig'ma,*  plural  Stig-'ma-ta.  [From 
ariyixa,  a  "mark,"  a  "brand."]  That 
part  of  the  pistil  which  is  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  style  and  receives  the 
pollen.  Also,  one  of  the  breathing-pores 
of  insects,  or  the  pores  which  admit  air 
to  their  trachea?.  Applied  in  Pathology 
to  a  small  red  speck  on  the  skin,  without 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  as  if  caused  by 
a  pricking  instrument.  Also,  a  natural 
mark  or  spot. 

Stig-'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Stigma, 
which  see. 

Stig'-mat'ic.  [Stag mat  'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  or  bearing  a  stigma. 

Stig-mat'I-form.  [Stig"iiiatif©r'- 
mis:  from  stig'ma.]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stigma. 

Stig-'ma-tose.  The  same  as  Stig- 
matic,  which  see. 

Stilbaceav:  stil-ba'she-e.  [From 
St  if  be,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Stilette,  ste-lett'.  (From  the  French 
Sti/et,  a  "small  dagger.")  A  small 
sharp-pointed  instrument  enclosed  in  a 
cannula,  or  sheath.  Also,  a  wire  kept  in 
the  flexible  catheter,  to  give  it  firmness 
and  a  proper  degree  of  curvature. 

Stillborn.  [Xa'tns  Mor'tuns, 
"born  dead."]     Born  without  life. 

Stil'li-cid'I-iim.*  [From  stil'la,  a 
"drop,"  and  ca'do,  to  "fall  down."]  A 
dropping  or  trickling  down;    a  flowing 
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drop  by  drop.  Applied  especially  to  the 
urine  in  strangury,  stricture,  etc. 

Stillicm"ium  L.aeh-ry-ma'rum.* 
("Dropping  or  Trickling  down  of  Tears.") 
Sev  Epiphora. 

Stil-lin'g'i-a.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the 
Stillin'gia  sylvat'ica.  In  large  doses  it  is 
emetic  and  cathartic;  in  small  doses,, 
alterative. 

Siimatosis.     See  Stymatosis. 

Stian'u-lant.  [Stim'ulans,  an'tis; 
see  Stimulate.]  Stimulating.  Applied 
to  a  medicine  having  power  to  excite  the 
organic  action  of  an  animal,  or  increase 
the  vital  activity  of  an  organ. 

Stiin'u-late.  [From stim'ulo,  stimula'- 
tu»i,  to  "goad,"  or  "urge  on"  (from 
stun'ulus,  a  "goad,"  or  "spur").]  To 
excite  the  organic  action  of  a  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Stim'u-li,*  gen.  Stim-u-lo'rum, 
the  plural  of  Stimulus,  which  see. 

Siim'u-lus,*  plural  Stim'u-li.  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  "  goad,"  "  sting," 
or  "whip."  In  Botany,  a  sting,  or  fine, 
sharp-pointed  substance  which  easily 
penetrates  the  skin,  introducing  a  poison 
into  the  part,  as  of  the  Nettle.  In  Phy- 
siology, that  which  rouses  or  excites  the 
vital  energies,  whether  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem or  of  a  part. 

Sting-.  In  Botany,  a  rigid  and  point- 
ed cell  borne  on  an  expanded  base  or 
gland,  which  secretes  an  irritating  fluid, 
as  in  the  Xettle. 

Stipe.  [Sti'pes,  itis;  from  arvnoq,  a 
"trunk."]  A  stem  of  a  fungus,  fern,  or 
palm.  Also,  a  stalk  which  supports  the 
ovary  in  certain  plants. 

Sti'pel.     The  stipule  of  a  leaflet. 

Slip' el-late.    Furnished  with  stipels. 

Sti-pif  er-ous.  [Stipif  erus;  from 
sti'pes,  a  "stipe,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  stipes. 

Stip'I-tate.  [Stipata  tus  ;    from 

sti'pes,  a  "  stipe."]  Having  a  stipe,  stem, 
or  foot-stalk. 

Stip'i-tl-forni,  or  Stipi-form. 
[Slipifor'mis:  from  sti'pes,  a  "stipe."] 
Shaped  like  a  stipe. 

Stap-u-la'ceous.  [From  stip'ula,  a 
"stipule."]  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
stipules. 

Stip'u-lar.  [Stipula'ris ;  from 
Btip'ula,  a  "stipule."]  Relating  to  or 
like  a  stipule. 

Stip'u-late,  or  Stip'uled.  [Stip- 
ula'tus.]     Having  stipules. 

Stipule.  [Stip'ula.]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  "straw,"  or  "stubble."  In 
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Botany,  a  lateral  and  foliaceous  append- 
age of  a  leaf,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole.     Stipules  occur  in  pairs. 

St  ip-u-lif 'er-ous.  [Stipulif  'erus; 
from  stip'ula,  a  "stipule."  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  stipules. 

Stitch.  [Punc'tum.]  An  acute, 
sudden  pain,  like  that  caused  by  the 
thrusting  in  of  a  sharp  needle.  See 
Pleurodynia. 

Stock.  [Stirps.]  The  trunk  or  stem 
of  a  tree  or  plant.  Also,  the  original 
(or  originals)  of  a  lineage  of  animals  or 
plants;  a  source  of  succession;  a  race. 

Stoi-ehi-ol'o-gy,  or  Sto?-t'Ui-oro»- 
gy9  written  also  ttte-<'hf-<rt'o-£y. 
[Stcechiolo'gia;  from  aroix^c,  a  "first 
principle,"  and  \6yog,  a  "discourse."] 
Elementary  knowledge;  the  science  of 
first  principles,  or  a  treatise  on  elements. 

Stoi-chi-om'e-try.  [Stoeehiome'- 
tria:  from  OTOi\eiop,  an  "element,"  and 
fi€T( cm,  to  "measure."]  The  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents.  That  part  of 
Chemistry  which  treats  of  the  relative 
quantities  in  which  different  substances 
combine  with  each  other. 

Stole.    The  same  as  Stolon,  which  see. 

Stolon.  [Sto'lo,  o'nis.]  A  rooting 
branch;  a  branch  of  a  plant,  which 
curves  or  falls  down  to  the  ground,  where 
it  takes  root  and  forms  an  ascending 
stem,  as  in  the  Currant. 

Stol-o-nif'er-ous.  [Stolonif'e- 

rus;  from  sto'lo,  a  "stolon,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]     Bearing  stolons,  or  suckers. 

Sto'nia,*  plural  Sto'ma-ta.  [From 
ardfjia,  a  "mouth."]  A  mouth.  Also,  a 
breathing-pore;  a  minute  orifice  in  the 
epidermis  of  leaves  through  which  ex- 
halation takes  place.  In  the  leaf  of  the 
Apple  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-four 
thousand  stomata  to  the  square  inch. 

Sto-mac'a-ce.*  [From    orfyia,    a 

"mouth,"  and  xaxog,  "bad."]  See  Can- 
crum  Oris. 

Stomacal.     See  Stomachic. 

Stomach,  stum'ak.  [Veutric'ulus, 
and  Stom'achus;  from  cro^a,  a 
"mouth."]  (Fr.  Estomac,  es'to'mak'.) 
The  membranous  bag,  or  receptacle  of 
the  food,  between  the  oesophagus  and 
duodenum. 

Stom'ach-Pump.  (Fr.  Pompe  pour 
V 'Estomac,  p6Mp  pooR  leVto'mak'.)  An 
instrument  used  to  pump  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  or  convey  fluids 
into  that  organ  when  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  swallow. 

Stom'a-chal.  Synonymous  with 
Stomachic,  which  see. 
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Sto-niach'ie.  [Stomach  ions.] 

(Fr.  Stomacal,  stoxmavkal'.)  Belonging 
to  the  stomach;  gastric.  Also  applied 
to  a  medicine  -which  strengthens  its 
healthy  notion. 

Stomaehns.     See  Stomach. 

Sto-iiiap'o-dns.*  [From  <rrd//a,  a 
"mouth,"  and  soft,  a  "foot."]  Having 
feet  near  the  mouth.  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  {Stomap'oda)  to  an  order 
of  Crustaceans. 

Sto'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Stoma, 
which  see. 

Sto  mate.  The  same  as  Stoma,  which 
see. 

Sto-mat'ic.  [Stomat'icns;  from 
arofxa,  a  "  mouth."]  A  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  mouth. 

Stom-a-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  crona,  a 
"mouth."]    Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Stom-a-to-plas'tic.  [Stomato- 

plas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  stomato- 
plasty. 

Stom'a-to-plas-ty.  [Stomato- 

plas  tia;  from  crona,  a  "mouth,"  and 
ttAWw,  to  "form."]  The  operation  for 
forming  an  artificial  mouth  where  the 
aperture  has  been  contracted  from  any 
cause. 

Stom'a-to-scope.  [From  aToyLa,  the 
"mouth."  and  rwwsw,  to  "examine."]  An 
instrument  for  holding  open  the  mouth 
in  order  to  facilitate  examination. 

Stone.     See  Calculus,  and  Lapis. 

Sione-Frnit.  A  common  name  for 
a  Drupe,  which  see. 

Stool.  [Se'des.]  The  faeces  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels;  a  dejection; 
an  evacuation.  In  Botany,  a  plant  from 
which  layers  (stolons)  are  propagated. 

Sto'rax.*  A  name  for  Styrax, 
which  see. 

Stra-bis'mus.*  [From  trrpa^uw,  to 
"squint."]  Squinting.  An  affection  of 
the  eyes  in  which  objects  are  seen  in  an 
oblique  manner.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dyscinesise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Stra-bot'o-my.  [Straboto'mia; 
from  <rrpa%i,  "  squinting,"  and  ropi),  a 
"cutting;"]  An  operation  for  strabis- 
mus. 

Strain.     See  Sprain. 

Strainer.     See  Colatorium. 

Straining-.     See  Spasm  a. 

Stra-min'e-ous.  [From  stra'men, 
"straw."]      Straw-like. 

Stra-mo'ni-i  Fo'H-um.*    ("  Leaf  of 

Stramonium/')        The     Pharmacopoeial 

name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  Datu'ra 

8tramo' nium.        The     Stramo'nii     Fo'lia 
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("Leaves  of  Stramonium")  of  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia. 

Stramo'nii  Semen.--  ("Peed  of 
Stramonium.")  The  Pharmacopoeia] 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  seed  of  the 
Datu'ra  stra/tto' nituu.  It  is  narcotic  and 
poisonous. 

Stra-mo'ni-um.*      The    Pharmaco- 
poeial name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  Datu'- 
|  ra  stramo'uium. 

Stran'gu-lat-ed.  [Strangnla'- 

tus;    from   tstrau'yulo,   stramjula'tum,   to 
I  "choke."]    Literally, "choked."   Applied 
to  irreducible  hernia.    In  Botany,  irregu- 
larly contracted. 

Stran-gn-la'tion.  [Strangula'- 
tio,  o' nis;  from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Etranyle- 
ment,  a'tRONG'gT-moN0'.)  The  state  of 
choking  :  constriction  of  a  part  from  the 
presence  of  a  stricture. 

Strangury,  strang'gu-re.      [Stran- 
\  go'ria;    from  arpdyyco,  to   "tie  or  bind 


(or   more  directly  from  vrpayl,  a 
),    and    ovfovf    the    "urine."]      A 


tight" 

"  drop' 

painful  difficulty  in  passing  water,  which 

can  be  discharged  only  by  drops. 

Stra'ta,*  gen.  Stra-to'rum,  the  plu- 
ral of  Stratum,  which  see. 

Strat-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Stratiflea'tio, 
o'nis;  from  rtra'tum,  a  "layer,"  and 
fa'cio,  to  "  make."]  In  Chemistry,  the 
placing  of  layer  upon  layer  of  different 
substances  in  a  crucible,  to  calcine  a 
metal,  etc.  In  Geology,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks,  earth,  etc.,  in  strata; 
the  process  of  forming  strata. 

Strat'I-fied.  [Stratifica'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Composed  of  distinct  strata, 
or  layers  of  different  materials.  Applied 
in  Geology  to  sedimentary  rocks  placed 
in  strata  which  are  nearly  parallel,  as 
sandstone  and  slate. 

Strat'I-form.  [Stratifor'mis ; 

from  fitra'tum,  a  "layer."]     Having  the 
form  of  strata;  stratified. 

Stra'toid.  [Stratoi'des;     from 

stra'tum,  a  "  layer,"  and  eitog,  a  "  form."] 
Resembling  strata  or  layers. 

Stra-tom'e-ter.  [Stratcm'etrnm; 
from  8tra'tum,  a  "  layer,"  and  nirpov,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining in  what  manner  geological  strata 
press  upon  each  other. — (Mayne.) 

Stra'tnm,*  plural  Strata.  [From 
8ter'n<>,  stra'tum,  to  "spread,"  to  "lay 
down."]  A  bed  or  layer  of  matter. 
When  different  rocks  lie  in  succession 
upon  each  other,  each  individual  forms 
a  stratum. 

Straw  ber-ry.  The  fruit  of  the 
Fraga'ria  ves'ca.     A  plant  of  the  Lib- 
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nrean  class  Tcosandria,  natural  order  Ro- 
sacea1. 

Strem'ma.*  [From    arpkjxjd,    to 

"  twist,"  or  "  turn."]  A  sprain,  or  lux- 
ation. 

Stri'f^*  plural  Stri'a?.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  "groove,"  "furrow/' 
or  "crease."  Applied  in  Anatomy  and 
Zoology  to  longitudinal  marks  or  lines; 
and  sometimes,  in  Pathology,  to  the  pur- 
ple spots  which  appear  under  the  skin  in 
certain  fevers  ;  also  called  Vibices. 

Stri'a?,*  the  plural  of  Stria,  which 
see. 

.Striate.  [Stria 'tns ;  from  rtri'o, 
stria' turn,  to  "  make  furrows/']  Grooved; 
furrowed;  marked  with  longitudinal 
streaks  or  furrows  (strise). 

Striated.  Bodies.  See  Corpora 
Striata. 

Strict.  [Prom  strhi'go,  stric'tum,  to 
"bind/'  or  "tie  close/']  A  botanical 
term  signifying  very  straight  or  close. 

Stric'tnre.  [Strictu'ra;  from  the 
same.]  (Fr.  Retrecissement,  ra'tra'sess'- 
mox\G'.)  A  term  for  a  contraction  in  a 
canal,  tube,  or  duct;  as  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, urethra,  etc. 

Stri'clor  Den'tinm*  (den'she-um). 
("Grinding  of  the  Teeth.")  The  grat- 
ing noise  produced  by  powerful  attrition 
of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  those  of 
the  upper.  A  common  symptom  in  gas- 
tric affections  of  children. 

Stri<Tu~lous.  [Stridulus;  from 
stri'deo,  to  "crack,"  "  creak,"  or 
"crash."]  Creaking;  crashing.  See 
Cynanche  Strepitoria. 

Stri§/il,::  or  £5tri£'I-lis.*  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  "curry-comb."  A 
scraper,  or  flesh-brush.  An  instrument 
used  in  bathing. 

Strig/U-lose.  The  same  as  Strigose, 
which  sec. 

Stri-gose'.  [Strigo'sns;  from  stri'- 
ga,  a  "small  stiff  hair."]  Clothed  with 
sharp  and  stout  close-pressed  hairs,  or 
scale-like  bristles  (striysc).  Applied  to 
plants. 

Strob-i-la'ceons.  [Strobila'cens.] 
Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  strobile. 

Strobile.  [Strob'ilus.]  A  scaly 
multiple  fruit  resulting  from  the  ripen- 
ing of  some  sort  of  catkin.  It  is  applied 
especially  to  the  peculiar  fruit  of  the 
Coniferx,  of  which  the  cone  of  the  pine- 
tree  is  an  example. 

Strob-i-lif'er-ons.  [Strobila  fer- 
ns; from  strob'ilus,  a  ''strobile/'  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]     Bearing  strobiles 

St  rob  i-  li-form.  [StrobUifor 'mis  ; 


from  strob'ilus,  a  "strobile."]  Resem- 
bling a  strobile. 

Strob-i-li'tes.*  [From  strob'ilus,  a 
"strobile,"  and  A;0o?,  a  "stone'?]  Fossil 
fruit  resembling  a  strobile. 

Stroke  of  tne  Sun.     See  Coup  de 

SOLEIL. 

Stroke  of  tne  Wind.  See  Coup 
de  Vent. 

Stro'ma,  aft«.$  [From  cTp^pa,  a 
"  bed/'  or  "couch."]  The  tissue  which 
forms  the  bed  or  substance  of  an  organ. 

Strombuliferous.     See  Strombuli- 

FORM. 

Strom  'bn-li-form.  [StronVbnli- 
for'mis;  from  strom'bulus,  diminutive 
of  strom' bus,  a  spiral  shell  of  a  mollusk.] 
Contorted  like  a  screw,  or  twisted  spi- 
rally. 

Stronger  Al'co-hol.  [Alcohol 
For 'tins.]  The  name  applied  to  spirit 
of  the  specific  gravity  0.817.  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  1SC0. 

Stron'gy-lns.*  [From  arpoyyCXog, 
"globose/'J  A  kind  of  worm  or  ento- 
zbon,  found  in  the  kidney  and  other 
viscera :  a  strongyle. 

Stron'gylns  ^-i'gas.*  ("  Giant 
Strongylus/')  A  very  large  species 
sometimes  found  in  th^  human  kidney. 

Strontian,  stron'she-an.  [Stron- 
tia'na;  from  Strou'tian,  in  Argyleshire.] 
The  oxide  of  strontium;  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive earths,  found  in  combiuation  with 
carbonic  acid  in  strontianite. 

Stron'tic.  [Stron'ticns:     from 

stron'tium.]     Belonging  to  strontium. 

Strontium/*  stron'she-iim.  The 
metallic  base  of  strontian. 

Stro'phi-ole.  [Strophi'olnm; 

diminutive  of  stro'phium,  a  "garland," 
or  "  girdle."]  A  small  curved  protube- 
rance near  the  hilum  of  some  seeds. 

Stroph'u-lus.i:  A  papular  eruption 
of  various  species  and  form,  peculiar  to 
infants. 

Strophulus  Al'bi-dus.*  ("White 
or  Whitish  Strophulus.")  The  white 
(jum,  a  name  for  a  variety  of  Strophulus 
intertinctus. 

Stroph'nltis  Can'di-clus.*  ("  Shin- 
ing Strophulus/')  A  variety  in  which 
the  papula  are  larger,  have  no  inflam- 
mation, but  a  smooth,  shining  surface, 
which  gives  them  a  lighter  color  than 
the  cuticle  near  them. 

Strophulus  Con-fer  tus.  -  ("  Thick 
or  Crowded  Strophulus.")  A  variety  in 
which  numerous  papillae,  varying  in  size, 
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appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
infants  during  dentition,  and  is  therefore 
called  tooth-raek. 

Strophulus  In-ter-tiue'tus.- 

("Stained  or  Spotted  Strophulus.'')  A 
variety  of  strophulus  in  which  the  child  s 
skin  appears  like  printed  cotton,  from 
the  various  disposition  of  the  character- 
istic papulae,  or  seems  covered  with  a  red 
gummy  exudation;  therefore  popularly 
termed  red  gumf  an;^  red-gown. 

St  roph  'ulna  Vo-lat'I-cus.*  [u  Fly- 
ing Strophulus.")  The  wildtire  rash,  a 
species  having  small  circular  patches  or 
clusters  of  papulae  arising  successively 
on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Struc'tu-ral  Bot'a-ny.  The  branch 
of  botanical  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  organization,  and  external 
conformation  of  plants,  including  Vege- 
table Anatomy  (or  Phytotomy)  and 
Organography,  which  see. 

Struc'ture.  [Structu'ra;  from 
stru'o,  struc'tum,  to  '•build/'  to  ''order/' 
to  "make.*']  Originally,  a  ''building." 
The  mode  of  construction  or  putting  to- 
gether of  any  thing.  In  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  the  disposition  of  the  lines 
of  fissure  or  separation,  from  which 
necessarily  results  the  form  of  the  rock 
or  mineral.  Also,  the  arrangement  of 
the  organic  tissues  or  elements  of  which 
animals  and  plants  are  composed. 

Struma.-  A  scrofulous  swelling, 
or  tumor;  also,  scrofula  itself.  Some- 
times applied  to  bronchocele. 

Stru-snif  er-ous.  [Slrumifcras ; 
from  stru'ma,  a  ''wen,"  and  fc'ro,  ta 
u  bear."]  Bearing  a  wen  or  tumor.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 

Stru-mose'.  [From    stru'ma,    a 

"wen."]  In  Botany,  swollen  on  one 
side;  bearing  a  struma,  or  wen. 

Strumous.  [Strumo'sns ;  from 
stru'ma.]      Having  scrofula;   scrofulous. 

Struve's  L«o'tlon  for  Efoop'ing1 
Cough.  A  preparation  consisting  chiefly 
of  tartarized  antimony  and  the  tincture 
of  cantharides. 

Strydi'nate.  [Strych'nas,  a'u**.] 
A  combinati  ,n  of  Btrychnic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Strycu'nl-a,  Str.yeh'nin,  or 
SJryen'uiup.  [Sirycfiiui'na.]  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  ||  for  a  peculiar 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
the  Strychmo*  vu.r  vomica.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  white,  or  grayish-white, 
powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
nearly  insoluble  in  Avater,  and  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  A  small  por- 
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tion  of  it  dissolved  in  officinal  sulphuric 
acid  yields,  on  the  addition  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  % 
splendid  violet  color.  Strychnia  has,  in 
a  concentrated  form,  the  virtues  and  tho 
poisonous  qualities  of  mix  vomica. 

Stry^h'ni-a?    Sulphas.  ("Sul- 

phate of  Strychnia.")  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  white  salt 
in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  without 
odor,  exceedingly  bitter,  readily  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  insoluble  in  ether.  Medical  proper- 
ties the  same  as  those  of  Strychnia. 

Stryeh'nic.    [Stryeh'nicus.]     Ap-     r 
plied  to  salts  of  which  strychnine  forms 
the  base. 

Strych'nos.*  [6r.  argvxvoq,  a  species 
of  nightshade.]  (Fr.  Yomiquier,  YO*mfr- 
ke'a'.)  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Logaaiaeese. 

Strych'nos  Igrna'tia-  (ig-na'she-a). 
The  systematic  name  for  the  tree  which 
yields  Igxatia,  which  see. 

Sirycli'nos  Xux  Voau'i-ca.*  The 
tree  which  yields  the  Nux  Vomica, 
which  see. 

Strycftnos     TieulS.         See     Upas 

TlEUTE. 

Stnltitia,*    stul-tish'e-a.  [From 

stul'tus,  "foolish."]  Foolishness;  folly, 
or  a  certain  dulness  of  the  mind.  For- 
merly used  for  Fatuity. 

Stu'pa.*  Literally,  "tow."  Applied 
to  tow  used  in  certain  surgical  dressings; 
also  to  a  cloth  used  in  fomentations : 
such  a  cloth  is  termed  in  English  a  stupe. 
A  fomentation. 

Siu-pe-f a'cient.  [Stupefa'ciens ; 
from  stupe/a' do,  to  "  render  stupid."] 
Having  power  to  stupefy.  Formerly  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  Narcotic,  which 
see. 

Stu'por,  o'ti's*  [From  stu'peo,  to 
"be  stupefied."]  A  suspension  or  di- 
minished activity  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
loss  of  sensibility. 

Stu'por  l>en'tinm*  (den'she-um). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  teeth  when  they  are  popu- 
larly said  to  be  "  on  edge." 

Stut'ter-ingr.  Nearly  the  same  as 
stammering,  but  in  a  more  aggravated 
form. 

Sty.  or  Stye.  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids    See  Hordeolum. 

Stylate.  [Styla'tos;  from  sty'tus, 
a  "style."]     Having  a  style. 

Stjle.  [Stylus,  a  "style."  an 
instrument  which  the  ancients  used  in 
writing.]     The  columnar  or  slender  part 
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of  a  pistil  above  the  ovary ;  also,  a  sur- 
geon's probe. 

Stylet,  ste'la'.  The  French  name 
for  Probe,  which  see. 

Stylidiaceav*  sti-lid-e-a'she-e. 

[From  Slylid'ium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous,  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  Australia. 

Siy-lif'er-ous.  [Stylif  cms :  from 
sty' las,  a  "  style,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."] 
Bearing  styles,  or  a  style.  Applied  to 
flowers. 

Sty'li-form.  [Stylifor'mis;  from 
sty'lus,  a  "  style,"  or  "  bodkin."]  Re- 
sembling a  style  or  bodkin  ;  style-shaped. 

Sty-lis'cus.*  [From  sty'lus,  a  "  style," 
or  "  bodkin."]  A  tent  in  form  of  a  bod- 
kin. 

Sty'lo-Glos'sus.*  [From  yXuwa,  a 
"tongue."]  A  muscle  arising  from  the 
styloid  process  and  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  moves  the  tongue  late- 
rally and  backwards. 

Sty'lo-Hy'al.  [Stylohya'lis ;  from 
styloi'dcs,  and  hyai'des,  "  hyoid."]  Ap- 
plied by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Stylo-Hy  oicl.  [Sty'lo-Myoi'- 

deus.]  Applied  to  a  ligament  connect- 
ing the  styloid  process  with  the  hyoid 
bone  :  also  to  a  muscle.    See  next  article. 

Sty 'l©-IIy-©-i 'de-us.*  A  muscle  aris- 
ing from  the  styloid  process  and  inserted 
into  the  as  hyoidcs,  which  it  raises. 

Styloid.  [Styloi'des:  from  sty' Ins, 
a  "  style,"  and  eUo;,  a  "  form."]  Re- 
sembling a  style,  or  bodkin;  styliform. 
Applied  to  a  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  etc. 

Sty'lo-Mast'oid.  [Sty'Io-Mastoi'- 
dens.]  The  designation  of  a  foramen 
situated  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes,  through  which  the  jwrtia  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes; 
also,  of  an  artery  which  enters  that  fora- 
men. 

Sty'lo-I*har-yn-g,e'MS.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process  and  in- 
serted into  the  pharynx  and  back  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  raises  the 
pharynx  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

Sty-Io-po'di-um.*  [From  ari>\og.  a 
"style,"  and  tto%,  votog,  a  "foot."]  An 
enlargement  or  fleshy  disk  at  the  base 
of  a  ssyle,  ns  in  the  Umbelliferx. 

Sty'lus.*  [Gr.  crv\o;.  a  "column,"  or 
*  style."]  A  surgeon's  probe.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  filament  of  the  halteres  of 
the  Diptera.     See  Style. 


Sty-ma- to 'sis,*  or   Sti-ma-to'sis.* 

[From  otvoi,  to  "  erect."]  Violent  erection 
of  the  penis,  with  bloody  discharge. 

Styp'sis.*  [See  next  article.]  Astric- 
tion,  or  constipation. 

Styptic.  [Styp'ticus;  from  crxxpu, 
to  "contract."  to  "be  astringent."] 
Having  the  power  of  stopping  haemor- 
rhages through  an  astringent  quality; 
haemostatic. 

Styracacea?,*  stir-a-ka'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropical  or  subtropi- 
cal regions  of  Asia  and  America.  It  in- 
cludes Sty'rax,  from  which  fragrant  gum 
resins  called  Storax  and  Benzoin  are 
procured. 

Sty'rax,  a'cw.*  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  class  Decandria,  natural  01  der 
Styracacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  prepared  juice 
of  Liqvidam'bar  Qrienta'le.  It  is  a 
stimulating  expectorant. 

Sty'rax-  Ben'zoin.*  The  tree  which 
afferds  benzoin.     See  Benzoinum. 

Sty'rax  Of-fic-i-iialis.*  The  tree 
which  affords  the  balsam  styrax,  or  sto- 
rax. 

Sub.  [Gr.  faro,  "under."]  A  Latin 
preposition  signifying  "undar,"  "be- 
neath," or  "from  beneath."  Before  the 
consonants  c,f,  m,p,  and  r,  the  b  is  usually 
changed  to  the  corresponding  letter:  thus, 
we  have' succumb  for  subcumb,  svffuse  for 
sub/use,  support  for  subpart,  ete.  Snb,  as 
a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  denotes 
deficiency  or  an  inferior  degree;  as,  sitb- 
acid,  s?/&carbonate,  etc. 

Sub-a-ce'tas  Cu'pri.*  ("Subacetate 
of  Copper.")  See  Verdigris,  and  Cupri 
Subacetas. 

Sub-car'bo-nate.  [Subcarbo'nas, 
a'//.v.]  A  combination  of  carbonic  acid 
with  a  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess 
of  the  latter. 

Subcar'bonate  of  Ani-mo  111-a,  or 
Car'bo-nate  of  Amiiio'iiia.  A  white, 
translucent  salt,  with  a  pungent  odor, 
sometimes  called  smelling  salts,  or  salts 
of  hartshorn. 

Sub-cla'vi-au.  [Subcla'vius,  or 
Subclavia'nus;  from  sub,  "under,"  or 
"beneath,"  and  cla'vis,  the  "clavicle."] 
(Fr.  Saus-claviZre,  soo'kia've  eV.)  The 
designation  of  an  artery  situated  under 
the  clavicle.  The  right  arises  from  the 
arteria  innomiuata,  the  left  separates  from 
the  aorta  at  the  termination  of  its  arch. 

Sub-cla'vi-us.*  [From  the  same.]  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib  and  inserted  into  the  lower  sur- 
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face,  of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the  clavicle 
ami  shoulder  forwards  and  backwards. 

Sub-cordate.  [From  sub,  "under," 
and  cor,  cnr'd'm,  a  "heart."]  Slightly 
heart-shaped. 

Sub-ou-ta'iie-ous.  [Subcuta'ne- 
u.s:  from  sub.  ••under,"  and  cu'tis.  the 
"skin."]      Situated  just  under  the  skin. 

Su'ber-ate.  [Su'beras,  a'ns.]  A 
combination  of  suberic  acid  with  a  base. 

Su-beric.  [Suber'icus;  from  su'- 
b>  r,  "cork."]  Belonging  to  cork.  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cork. 

Su'be-riii.  [Suberi'na.]  A  name 
given  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  cork  after 
the  various  soluble  matters  have  been 
removed  by  the  action  of  water  and 
alcohol. 

Su-be-rose',  or  Su'ber-ous.  [Su- 
berosis: from  su'ber,  "cork."]  Corky; 
of  the  nature  of  cork. 

Sub  fin.  coct.  =  Subfi'nem  coctio'nis* 
""When  the  boiling  is  nearly  finished." 

Subject.  [From  subjie'  io,  subjec'tum, 
to  "cast  or  place  under."]  Something 
placed  under  one's  notice  for  examina- 
tion or  study.  In  Anatomy,  a  body  for 
dissection. 

Sub-jec'tlve.  [Subjecti'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Literally,  "placed  under," 
or  within  [the  mind].  Applied  to  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  etc.,  which  arise  from 
within  ourselves,  and  are  not  dependent 
on,  or  directly  caused  by,  external  im- 
pressions. (See  Objective.)  Also  ap- 
plied to  symptoms  of  disease  noticed  by 
the  patient  himself. 

Sub-li-gaiiieii,  ini«*  [From  sub'- 
li<l<>.  to  "under-bind."]  That  which  is 
applied  to  overcome  a  hernia;  a  kind  of 
truss. 

Sub'li-mate.  [Sublinia'tum.]  The 
product  of  sublimation. 

Sublimate,    Corrosive.      See    Hy- 

DRARGTfll  ChlORIDUM  CORROSIVUM. 

Sub-li-ma'tion.  [Sublima'tio, 

o'uis  j  from  sub/i'mo,  sublima'tum,  to 
"raise  up."  or  "sublimate."]  The  pro- 
cess by  which  solid  substances  are  vola- 
tilized or  raised  by  heat  and  again  con- 
densed. The  product  being  called  a  subli- 
mate when  concreted  in  a  hard  mass  :  and 
flowers,  when  feathery,  or  powder-like. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur 
SuBLiif  vnwr. 

Sub-li'mis.*  ("  Superficial  [Mus- 
cle].") A  designation  of  the  Jlex'or  digi- 
to'rum  commu'ntJi  muscle,  from  its  being 
more  superficial  than  the  flexor  profundus, 

Sub-liii'gual.  [From  8ub,  "under," 
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and  h'n'gua,  the  "tongue."]  Applied  to  a 
gland  situated  beneath  the  muo  us  mem- 
brane of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  each 
side  of  the  frsenum  lingum. 

Sub-lux-a'tion.  [Subluxa'tio, 

ft'fttfy  from  tub,  "  under."  "  in  an  inferior 
degree,"  and  lux'o,  Inxa'tum,  to  "put  out 
of  joint/']  A  sprain,  or  partial  disloca- 
tion. 

Sub-niax'il-la-ry.  [From  sub,  "un- 
der," and  maxil'la,  a  "jaw."]  Applied 
to  a  gland  situated  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  t o  a 
ganglion  which  occurs  on  a  level  with 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Sub-men 'fetl.  jSubmenta'lis:  from 
sub,  "under,"  and  men' turn,  the  "chin."] 
Applied  to  an  artery  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

Sub-merged'.  The  same  as  Sub- 
mersed, which  see. 

Sub-merseu".  [Submer'sus :  from 
sub,  "under,"  and  mer'yo,  mer'ttmi,  to 
"plunge."]  Growing  under  the  water. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Sub-mer 'sion.  [Submer'sio, o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  Drowning;  one  of  the 
causes  producing  Asphyxia  Suffoca- 
tioxis,  which  see. 

Sub-Eti  u '  ri-a  te.  [Submu '  rias, 

sk'tis.]  A  combination  of  muriatic  (or 
hydrochloric)  acid  with  a  base,  having  a 
deficiency  of  the  acid. 

Sub-o-per'cu-lar.  [Subopercu- 
la'ris;  from  subojier'culum.]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  that  one  of  the  four  opercular 
bones  which  is  below  the  interopercular 
and  preopereular. 

Sub-o-per'eu-lum.*  [From  sub, 
" under,"  and  operculum,  a  "lid."]  A 
bony  formation  with  which  the  opercu- 
lum and  iiiteroperculum  compose  a  sort 
of  lid  for  the  gills  of  fishes. 

Sub-or'bi-lar.  [Suborbita'rius; 
from  sub,  "under,"  and  or'bita.  the  "or- 
bit."] Situated  under  the  orbitar  cavity 
of  the  eye. 

Sub-Orders.  The  highest  divisions 
of  natural  orders,  when  marked  by  cha- 
racters of  such  importance  that  it  might 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  they  ought 
not  to  be  received  as  independent  orders. 

Sub-pla-cen'ta.*  A  name  for  the 
Dfcidi  a  Vera,  which  see. 

Saib'-Salt.  Originally,  a  salt  which 
contained  an  excess  of  base.  This  term 
now  relates  to  atomic  composition,  a  true 
subsalt  beinir  that  in  which  there  is  less 
than  one  atom  of  acid  to  each  atom  of 
base. 

Sub-scap'u-lar.  [Subscapula'ris: 
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from  sub,  "under/'  or  " beneath/'  and 
8cap'ula,  the  "shoulder-blade."]  Be- 
neath the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 
Applied  to  a  muscle. 

Sub-scap-u-la'ris.*  ("  Subscapular 
[Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising  from  all 
the  internal  surface  of  the  scapula,  and 
inserted  into  the  humerus.  It  pulls  the 
arm  backwards  and  downwards. 

Sub-si 'deuce.  [Subsiden  'tia ;  from 
subsi'do,  to  " settle,"  or  "sink  down."] 
Applied  to  the  sediment  of  the  urine,  etc. 
See  Hypostasis. 

Subspecies,*  sub-spe'shez.  In  Bo- 
tany, a  marked  and  permanent  variety. 

Substantia,*  sub-stan'she-a.  [From 
sub'sto,  to  "subsist,"  to  "have  a  firm  or 
permanent  existence."]  A  substance  or 
bod}'. 

Subs  tan 'tia  Fcr-ru-g;in'e-a.:;:" 

("Ferruginous  Substance.")  A  substance 
found  in  the  rhomboid  fossa  of  the  brain. 

Substantia  JTi  '^ra.*  ("Black  Sub- 
stance.") A  dark-colored  substance  found 
near  the  corpora  albicantia,  in  what  are 
termed  the  "peduncles  of  the  brain." 

Sub'stan-tive.  [Substanti'vus; 
from  substantia,  a  "  substance,"  "that 
which  subsists,"  or  stands  by  itself.] 
Applied  to  those  coloring  matters  which 
have  a  strong  attraction  for  cloth  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  mordant. 

Sub-sti-tu'tion.  [Substitu'tio, 

o'nis;  from  snbstit'uo,  substitu' 'turn ,  to 
"put  in  the  place  of  another."]  A  term 
applied  to  those  effects  of  chemical  affi- 
nity which  depend  on  the  replacement 
of  certain  proportions  of  one  body  by 
the  same  proportions  of  another  body. 

Sub-sul'tus.*  [From  subsil'io,  sub- 
sul'tum,  to  "leap  or  start  slightly."]  A 
start,  or  twitching. 

Subsul'tus  Ten'di-num.*  ("  Start- 
ing, or  Leaping,  of  the  Tendons.")  Con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  the  tendons  of  the 
hands  or  feet,  common  in  low  nervous 
and  typhus  fevers. 

Sub-tense'.  [Subten'sa;     from 

sub,  "under,"  and  ten' do,  ten' sum,  to 
"stretch,"  or  "extend."]  A  right  line 
connecting  the  extremities  of  an  arc;  a 
chord  of  an  arc 

Sub-ter-ra'ne-aii.  [Subterra'ne- 
us:  from  sub,  "under,"  and  ter'ra,  the 
'■  earth."]  In  Botany, 'growing  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sub-tiM-fo'li-us.*  [From  snbti'lis, 
"fine,"  or  "slender,"  and  fo'lium,  a 
"leaf."]  Having  linear  leaves  or  foli- 
oles:  subtilifo'lious. 

Sub-u'ber-es.*    [From  sub,  "under," 


or  "at,"  and  u'ber,  the  "pap,"  or  " udder."] 
Literally,  "  those  under  or  at  the  breast." 
A  term  applied  to  children  not  yet 
weaned. 

Sub'u-latc.  [Subula'tus;  from  *??/?/- 
via,  an  "awl."]  Awl-shaped;  narrow 
and  tapering  to  a  ri^id  point,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Juniper,  etc. 

Sub-u-lif  er-ous.  [Subulif 'erus ; 
from  sub'ula,  an  "awl,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  objects  like  awls. 

Sub-u-li-fo'll-us.*  [From  sub'ula, 
an  "awl,"  said  fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing subulate  leaves  :  subulifo'lious. 

Sub'u-li-form.  [Subulifor'mis.] 
The  same  as  Subulate,  which  see. 

Suc-ce-da'iie-um.*  [From  succe'do, 
to  "follow,"  or  "come  in  place  of."]  A 
substitute.     Applied  to  medicines,  etc. 

Suc'ci,*  the  plural  of  Succus,  which 
see. 

Succin.     See  Succinum. 

Suc'ci-nate.  [Suc'cinas,  a'frs.]  A 
combination  of  succinic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Suc-cin'ic.  [Succin  'icus;  from 
suc'einiun,  "amber."]  Belonging  to  am- 
ber. Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Suc'ci-num.*  [From  sue'eus,  "juice."] 
(Fr.  Succin,  siik'saN0',  or  Ambre,  oMbR.) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  Amber, 
which  see. 

Suc-civ'o-rous.  [Succiv'orus; 

from  sue'eus,  "juice,"  and  vo'ro,  to  "de- 
vour."] Feeding  on  juice.  Applied  to 
certain  insects. 

Suc-cose'.  The  same  as  Succulent, 
which  see. 

Suc'cu-bous.  [From  sub,  "under," 
and  cu'bo,  to  "lie."]  Applied  to  leaves 
when  the  apex  of  each  leaf  is  covered  by 
the  base  of  the  next,  as  in  Jnnyermannia. 

Suc'cu-lent.  [Suc'culens,  or  Sue- 
culen'tus;  from  sue'eus,  "juice."] 
Juicy;  full  of  juice. 

Sue'eus,*  plural  Suc'ci.  [From  su'go, 
sue' turn,  to  "suck."]  The  juice  of  fruits, 
plants,  roots,  etc. ;  sap.  Aho  applied  to 
certain  animal  fluids.  The  term  succus  is 
used  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
juices  of  certain  plants  used  in  medicine : 
as,  Sue'eus  eoni'i  ("juice  of  conium"), 
Sue'eus  tarax' act '  (" juice  of  taraxacum"), 
etc. 

Succus  Oastricus.  See  Gastric 
Juice. 

Suc-cus'sion.  [Succus  'sio,  o'm*  ; 
from  suecu'tio,  succus' sum,  to  "shake."] 
Giying  the  trunk  slight  but  sudden 
shakes,  in  order  to  produce  fluctuation 
of  a  liquid  suspected  to  exist  within  the 
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chest  or  •  bdomen,  and  so  to  ascertain 
its  presence  and  quantity. 

Sucker.  [Surculus,  a  "shoot/*  or 
"scion."]  In  Botany,  a  branch  of  sub- 
terranean origin,  which,  after  running 
horizon  tally  and  emitting  roots  in  its 
course,  at  length  rises  out  of  the  ground 
and  forms  an  erect  stem. 

Suction.  [Suc'tio.  o'nis;  from 
tu'go,  auc'tum,  to  ••Mick."]  The  act  of 
sucking.  Applied  to  the  process  of  rais- 
ing water  or  other  liquids  in  a  tube  by 
forming  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Suc-to'ri-a.-  [From  the  same.]  The 
third  class  of  the  JJiploneura  or  Helmin- 
tMoida,  comprising  the  Entozoa  and  other 
similar  helminthoid  animals,  which  have 
their  mouth  adapted  for  sucking. 

Suc-to'ri-ous.  [Sucto'rius;  from 
the  same.]    Having  the  power  of  sucking. 

Su-da'men,  inis,*  plural  Su-dam'i- 
na  [from  *u'do,  ntda'tvm,  to  "sweat"]; 
also  termed  Pa-pil'la?  Su-do-ra'les.* 
("  Sweat-Pimples.")  Vesicles  like  millet- 
seeds,  appearing  in  numbers,  suddenly 
and  unattended  by  fever,  after  great 
sweating  from  hard  labor. 

Sa-dam'I-iia,-  the  plural  of  Suda- 
3IEX,  which  see. 

Su-da'ri-um.*  [From  the  same.] 
Synonymous  with  SuBATORIITM. 

Su-da'tion.  [Sucla'rio,  o'nis;  from 
the  same.]     A  sweating. 

Su-da-to'ri-a.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  morbid  sweating.  The  same  as  Ephi- 
drosis,  which  see. 

Su-da-to'rI-urai.:;:  £From  the  same.] 
A  sweatinir-bath,  cr  sweat'ng-room. 

Su'da-to-ry.  [Sudato'rius;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  perspiration, 
or  sweat. 

Sudor,  o'ns*  [From  vlup,  "  water," 
or  ''moisture."]  (Fr.  Sueur,  siTrr/.) 
Sweat,  or  sensible  perspiration;  a  sweat- 
ing;  diaphoresis. 

Sudor  Anglscanus  or  Anglicus. 
See  Axglicus  Sudor. 

Su-do-ra'lis.;:  Pertaining  to  sudor, 
or  sweat. 

Su-tlo-rjf'er-ons.  [Sadorif  eras ; 
from  tu'dor,  "sweat,"  and  fc'ro,  to 
"bear."]  Bearing  sweat;  serving  to 
carry  off  sweat. 

Su-do-rif  £c.  [Sudorif  ieus:  from 
sn'dor,  '*  swe  .t,"  and  /Vc/o,  to  '•make."] 
Inducing  or  causing  sweat;  diaphoretic. 

Sn-do-rip  a-rons.  [Sudor jp'arur* : 
from    su'dor,    "sweat."     and  ptt'rto,    to 


"  produce."] 
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sweat.  Applied  to  certain  glands.  See 
next  article. 

Sudoriparous  Gland.  [Glan'- 
dtila  Sudorip  ara,  plural  Glan'du- 
Ise  Sudorip  ara*.]  A  sweat-gland,  con- 
sisting of  a  minute  tube  coiled  up  in  a 
globular  form,  situated  in  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue. 

Suet.     See  Sevtm. 

Sueur.     See  Sudor. 

Sul'-fl-meu  turn, *  plural  Snf-fi- 
meii'ta.  [From  suffio,  to  "perfume."] 
A  perfume  of  any  pleasant  kind  that  is 
burned  or  smoked;  a  suf'fiment. 

Sufibca'tio  (suf-fo-ka'she-o)  Hys- 
ter'i-ca,--  Suffoea  tio  T-te-ri'na.-* 
The  globm*  hystericus:  hysterical  or  ute- 
rine suffocation. 

Sui-fo-ca'tioii.  [Suffoca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  8uff(>'c<>,  sujfoca'tum.  to  "^ehoke,"  or 
"stop  the  breath."]  (Fr.  Etouffement, 
a'toofmoN"'.)  The  act  of  suffocating; 
death  or  suspended  animation  from  pri- 
vation of  breath;  cessation  or  stoppage 
of  the  breath. 

Suf-fru-teV^ent.  [Suffrutes'cens.] 
Slightly  shrubby;  woody  at  the  base  only. 

Suf'fru-tex.*  [From  rub,  "under," 
and  fru'tex,  a  "shrub."]  An  under- 
shrub:  a  woody  plant  of  low  stature. 

Suf-fru'ti-cose.  [Suffrutico'sus; 
from  su/'/rutex,  an  "undershrub."] 
Somewhat  woody;  low  and  shrubby,  as 
an  undershrub. 

Suf-fu-mi-ga'tion.  [Suffuniigra'- 
tiD9o'nis ;  from  sub,  "under,"  "  beneath," 
and  fu'migo,  fumifju'tnm,  to  "make  a 
smoke,"  to  "fumigate."]  Literally,  a 
"fumigation  from  beneath:"  hence,  sim- 
ply, fumigation. 

Snf-fu'sson.  [Sufru'sio,  o'n?"«;  from 
sub,  "under,"  and  fun' do,  fu'sum,  to 
"pour,"  to  "spread."]  Literally,  a 
pouring  or  spreading  of  blood  under 
the  surface.  Applied  to  redness  of  the 
skin  as  the  result  of  inflammation  or  ex- 
citement, or  to  extravasation  of  some 
humor,  as  of  blood,  on  the  eye,  which  is 
then  said  to  be  bloodshot.  Applied  also  to 
cataract,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  suf- 
fusion of  a  morbid  humor  within  the  eye. 

Sug-ar,  shoog'ar.  [Lat.Sac'cEiarum; 
Fr.  Sucre,  siikn.  See  SACCHARUM.]  A 
proximate  principle  of  plants,  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygeft.  and  hydrogen.  Tt  is 
the  most  soluble  form  of  ternary  organi- 
zablc  matter,  artd  exists,  in  plants,  only 
in  solution.  It  abounds  in  growing 
parts,  in  many  stems  just  before  flower- 
ing, as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  maple, 
etc.,  and  in  pulpy  fruits. 
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Su'gar,  Acid  of,  Su'gar,  Es'senee 

of.     Names  lor  Oxalic  Acid,  which  see. 

Su'jrar  of  Lea*l.  The  common  name 
of  Plumbi  Acetas,  which  see. 

Sugar  of  Milk.  A  substance  com- 
monly used  by  the  homceopathists  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  medicines.  It  is  also 
sometimes  employed  in  allopathic  medi- 
cine.    See  Saccharum  Lactis. 

Sugrgil-lat-ed.  [Sugilla'tus;  from 
augil'lOf  suy  ilia' turn,  to  "make  black  and 
blue."]  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  sug- 
gillation. 

Sng-gil-la'tion.  [Sugilla'tio,o'»ov 
from  the  same.]  The  mark  'left  by  a 
leech  or  cupping-glass:  also,  livid  spots 
of  various  size  noticed  on  dead  bodies. 

Su'I-cide.  [Suicid'ium;  from  sn'i, 
"of  himself,"  and  -eid'ium,  a  suffix  (from 
ex' do,  to  "kill,"  signifying  "  slaughter," 
or  "  slaying."]  Self-murder.  The  volun- 
tary taking  of  one's  own  life,  often  the 
consequence  of  mental  disease. 

Suites  de  Couches,  swet  deh  koosh. 
The  French  term  for  Lochia,  which  see. 

Sul'cate,  or  Sul'cat-ed.  [Sulca'- 
tiis;  from  sul'co,  mlca'tum,  to  "  furrow."] 
Having  deep  lines  lengthwise;  furrowed; 
grooved. 

Sul'ci,*  gen.  Sul-eo  rum,  the  plural 
of  Sulcus,  which  see. 

Sul-cif'er-us.*  [From  svl'cns,  a 
"furrow,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  In 
Zoology,  bearing  or  having  grooves  or 
furrows. 

Sulcus.^  (Fr.  Sillov,  eexy6Nc'.)  A 
groove,  furrow,  or  trench.  Applied  in 
the  plural  (sul'ci)  to  grooves  on  the  sur- 
face of  bones  and  other  organs. 

Sul'phas  Ba-ry'ta?.*  ("Sulphate  of 
Baryta.")     See  Baryta. 

Sulphas  Cal'cis.*  (•'Sulphate  of 
Lime.")     Gypsum,  or  plrster  of  Paris. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sul'phas  Fer'ri.*  ("Sulphate  of 
Iron.")  A  salt  occurring  in  light-,i:rcen 
crystal.-,  wi  h  a  strong  styptic  taste. 
Commonly  called  copperas,  or  green 
vitriol.  Id  small  or  moderate  doses,  it 
is  a:*tringcnt  and  tonic.  In  an  overdose 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Sul'phas  Ma^-ne'si-a?.*  ("Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia.")  See  Magnesia 
Sulphas. 

Sulphas  Soda?.  See  Sod^e  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate.  [Sul'phas,  n'f.'c]  A 
comb'nafion  of  sulphuric  acid  with  abase. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  and    Am- 
monia.    Sec  Alujien. 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Po- 
tassa.     See  Alumen. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  See  Mag- 
nesia Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Nielt'el.  [Xic'coli 
Sul'phas.]  A  salt  which  is  recom- 
mended as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  obstinate 
periodic  headache.  It  occurs  in  emerald- 
green  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia  (or  Quinine). 
See  Quinue  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Ziuc.  See  Zlnci  Sul- 
phas. 

Sui'phat-ed.  [Sulpha'tns.]  Con- 
•verted  into  salts  by  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphide.  [Sul'phis,  ir/ ?'.<?.]  A 
combination  of  sulphur  with  a  metal  or 
other  body. 

Sulphite.  [Sul'phis,  I'tis.]  A  com- 
bination of  sulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Sul'pho-salt.  [Snl'phosal,  al/*.] 
A  compound,  both  elements  of  which 
contain  sulphur,  forming  with  one  an 
acid,  with  the  other  a  base. 

Siil'phur,*  gen.  Sulphu-ris.  [From 
sal,  or  sul,  a  "  salt,"  and  rrfp,  "  fire"  ?]  (Fr. 
Sou/re,  soofpv.)  Brimstone.  A  yellow, 
inflammable,  non-metallic,  simple  sub- 
stance, of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.99.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  for  sublimed  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  Flowers  of.    See  Flores 

SuLPHURIS. 

Sul'phur  :Lo'tum.*  ("Washed 
Sulphur.'*)  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Fh.)  for  sublimed  sulphur  tho- 
roughly washed  with  water. 

Sulphur,  Milk  of.  See  Sulphur 
Prjecipitatum. 

Sulphur  Pra?-cip-i-ta'tuin.* 

("Precipitated  Sulj  hur.")  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  for  a  preparation  some- 
times known  as  the  Milk  of  Sulphur.  It 
possesses  the  medical  properties  of  sub- 
limed sulphur.  See  Sulphur  Sujjlima- 
tum. 

Sul'phur  Ro-tun'dum.*  ("Round 
Sulphur.")     A  name  for  roll  brimstone. 

Sul'phur  Sufo-li-nia'tum.*  (*'  Sib- 
limed  Sulphur.")  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  sublimed  sulphur 
which  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat. 
Sulphur  is  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and 
resolvent.  It  is  much  employed,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  in  psora,  for  which 
it  i>  regarded  as  a  specific. 

Sul'phu-rat-ed.  [Sulphura'tns ; 
from  sul'phur.]     Applied  to  certain  sub- 
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stances  combined  with  sulphur:  as,  sul- 

pharatcd  antimony  (the  Antimo'nium  sul- 

pkura'tum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia). 

Siil-pliu-ra'tiou.      [Sulphura'tio, 

©'/</.>•:  from  the  same.]  The  state  of  a 
simple  substance  combined  with  sulphur. 

Sul-pJiu're-ous.  [Sulphu'reus ; 
from  the  same.]  Belonging  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  sulphur. 

Sul  phu-ret.  [Sulphure'tum  ; 

from  the  same.]  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

Surphu-ret-te<l.  [Sulphure'tus.] 
Made  into  a  sulphuret,  or  combined  with 
sulphur. 

Sul'pnuretted  Hy'dro-geu.  Hy- 
dro-sulphuric acid,  a  noxious  gas,  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 

Sul-phu'ric.  [Sulpteu'ricus;  from 
sul'phur. ]  Relating  to  sulphur  :  applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  it.  See  next 
article. 

Sulphu'ric  Ac/id.  [Ac/iduni  Sul- 
pliu'ricum.]  Oil  of  Vitriol.  A  limpid, 
colorless,  and  caustic  fluid,  which  is 
intensely  acid  in  all  its  characters  even 
when  largely  diluted.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen.  The  acid, 
as  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce,  is  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  anhydrous  acid 
and  one  of  water.     Specific  gravity,  1.8. 

Sulphuric  Ether.  See  Ether,  Sul- 
phuric. 

Sul-phu-rif 'er-ous.  [Sulphurif  '- 
erus;  from  sul'phur,  and  fc'ro,  to 
"  bear."]     Bearing  or  containing  sulphur. 

Sul'pliu-ris  1-od'i-dnm.-*  ("  Iodide 
of  Sulphur.")  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  of  a  grayish- 
black  color,  with  a  crystalline  radiated 
appearance.  Made  into  an  ointment,  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  various  cuta- 
neous affections. 

Sul-phu-ro'sa.*  [From  sul'phur.'] 
A  class  of  resolvent  spana?mics,  includ- 
ing sulphur,  the  alkaline  sulphuret-,  etc. 

Sul'phu-rous.  [Sulphuro'sus; 

from  sul'phur.]  Of  the  nature  of  sul- 
phur, or  containing  sulphur.  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Suni.  =  ,SVmo*  to  "take,"  Sumcn'- 
dus*  to  "be  taken;"  also  Summita'ies* 
"the  tops." 

Sumach.  A  dye-stuff  obtained  from 
the  Rhus  eoriaria  and  Rhus  cotinus.  In 
calico-printing,  sumach  affords  a  yellow 
color.     See  Rhus  Glabra. 

Sum  but  Root.  [Arabic  Sumbul,  an 
u  ear,"  or  a  spike."]  A  drug  recently 
imported  from  Russia  and  India,  and 
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employed  as  a  remedy  for  cholera.  Its 
botanical  origin  is  unknown. 

Sum  njor  t'oni-plaint'.  A  popular 
name  (or diarrhoea  (or  cholera)  infantum, 

Kum'ini-tas,  plural  Siim-ml-ta  - 
te*».  [From  sum'mns,  "highest.**]  A 
term  for  the  highest  part,  or  top:  e.g.  of 
a  plant. 

Sun-Burniikg-.     See  Estates. 

Sun-Stroke.     See  Coup  de  Soleil. 

Su'per.  [Gr.  v~rp,  "above."]  A 
Latin  preposition,  signifying  u  above," 
"upon,"  "beyond,"  "in  addition  to,"  or 
"  more  than." 

Su-per'bus.*  A  Latin  word  signi- 
fying "proud."  Sometimes  applied  to 
two  muscles,  the  levator  menti  and  rectus 
superior,  from  the  expression  of  pride 
which  their  action  imparts.  See  Rectus 
Superior  Oculi. 

Su-per-cil'i-a-ry.  [Snpercilia'- 
ris.]     Belonging  to  the  supercilium. 

Su-per-cil'i-um.*  [From  su'per, 
"above,"  and  cil'ium,  the  "eyelid."] 
(Fr.  Sourcil,  sooR'se'.)     The  eyebrow. 

Su-per-fe-cun-da'tion.  [Super- 
fiecunda'tio,  o'nis;  from  su'per, 
"over,"  and  fa?  cun'dus,  "fruitful."]  The 
same  as  Superfetatiox,  which  see. 

Su-per-fe-ta'tion.  [Superfoeta'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  su'per,  "  over,"  "in  addi- 
tion to,"  and  foe' t us.]  A  second  impreg- 
nation taking  place  before  the  first  has 
run  its  course;  while  generally  denied 
by  obstetricians,  the  possibility  of  its  oc- 
currence is  maintained  by  many  physi- 
ologists. 

Su-per-im-preg'-ua'tion.  [Su- 

periinpreg-na'tio,  o'nis;  from  su'per, 
"  over,"  or  "  in  addition  to,"  and  impreg- 
na'iio,  a  "conception."]  The  same  as 
Superfetation,  which  see. 

Su-pe'ri-or.*  [Comparative  degree 
of  su'perus,  "  upper,"  "  high."]  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  a  calyx  which  is 
adherent  or  adnate  to  the  ovary;  also  to 
the  ovary  when  it  is  free  or  not  adherent. 

Supersor  Arch,  or  Superior  Ver- 
tebral Arch.   Sec  Vertebral  Arch. 

Supe'rior  Au'ras.*  ("  Upper  [Mus- 
cle] of  the  Ear.'')  A  muscle  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  arising  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  oecipito-frontalis  and  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  anthelix.  It  lifts 
the  ear  upwards. 

Su-per-na'tant.  [Superiia'tans; 
from  su'per,  "above,"  and  na'to,  to 
"swim."]  Floating  above  or  upon  the 
surface. 

Super-salt.  [Su'persal,  alis.]  A 
salt  having  the  acid  in  excess. 
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Sn-pi-na'tion.  [Supina'tio,  o'nis; 
from  supi'no,  siqrina'tum,  to  'May  or 
place  with  the  face  upwards."]  The  act 
of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 
In  Pathology,  the  position  of  a  person 
lying  on  his  back  with  the  arms  and  legs 
extended. 

Su-pi-na'tor,  o'rw.*  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  to  a  muscle  that  turns 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

^ii'pine'.  [Supi'nus,  "  lying  on 
the  back,"  "idle."]  In  Botany,  lying 
flat,  with  face  upwards. 

Sup'ple-ment.  [Supplemen'- 

tum ;  from  sup'pleo,  to  "fill  up/'  to 
"supply"  any  thing  that  is  deficient.] 
Literally,  the  "  supplying"  of  any  thing. 
The  supplement  of  an  arc  or  angle  is  that 
which  must  be  added  to  it  in  order  to 
make  a  semicircle,  or  180°. 

Sup-pos'I-to-ry.  [Supposit©'- 

rmaai:  from  sub,  "  under,"  and  po'no, 
pos'itum,  to  "place."]  A  substance  put 
in  the  rectum  to  be  retained  there  till 
gradually  dissolved. 

Suppress!©  Mensiuan,*  sup- 
presh'c-o  men'she-um.  ("  Suppression 
of  the  Menses.")  See  Amenorrhcea, 
and  Muxostasia. 

Sup-pres'sion.  [Suppres'sio, 

o'nis;  from  sup'p>rimo,  siqipres'sum,  to 
"  press  under,"  to  "  put  a  stop  to."]  Com- 
plete stoppage,  or  non- secretion.  In 
B  »tanv.  an  obliteration  of  organs  or  parts. 

Suppurant.     See  Suppurative. 

Sup'pu-rate.  [Suppu'ro,  Sup- 

pura'tum;  from  sub,  "under,"  or  "be- 
neath," and  pus,  pufriaf  "matter."]  To 
form  matter  beneath  the  skin  or  within 
the  body;  to  fester. 

Sup-pu-ra'tion.  [Suppura'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  the  same.]  One  of  the  ter- 
minations of  inflammation  by  which  pus 
is  formed;  a  gathering  of  matter;  a 
festering. 

Sup'pu-ra-tives.  [From  the  same.] 
Medicines  which  promote  suppuration ; 
a  variety  of  epispastics,  producing  phleg- 
monous inflammation. 

Su'pra.  A  Latin  preposition,  signi- 
fying "  above,"  "superior  to." 

Su'pra-Ax'il-la-ry.  [From  su'pra, 
"above,"  and  axil' la,  an  "armpit,"  or 
"  axil."]     Above  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

Su-pra-cos-tales.*  [From  su'pra, 
"above,"  and  cos'ta,  a  "rib."]  A  desig- 
nation of  the  hvatores  costarum  muscles, 
from  their  lying  above  or  upon  the  ribs. 

Su-pra-de-com-pound'.  Several 
times  compounded.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Su'pra- Ju-ras'sic.  [Supra-Juras'- 


sicus;  from  su'pra,  "above,"  and  Ju~ 
raa'aie.]  Applied  to  a  group  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  comprehending  the  supe- 
rior Jurassic. 

Su'pra-Oc-eip'i-tal.  [Supraoc- 
cipita  lis;  from  su'pra,  "above,"  and 
occipitalis  os,  the  "occipital  bone/'] 
Proposed  by  Owen  for  the  large  upper 
part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Su-pra-Or'M-tal.  [Supraorbita'- 
lis,  and  Supraorbita'rius ;  from  su'- 
pra, "above,"  and  or'bita,  the  "orbit."] 
Above  the  orbit :  supra-orbitary. 

Su-pra-re'nal.  [Suprarenale ; 
from  su'pra,  *k  above,"  and  ren,  the 
"kidney."]     Above  the  kidney. 

Su-pra-scap'u-lar.  [Suprascap- 
ula'ris;  from  su'pra,  "above,"  and 
scajj'ula.]  Above  the  scapula,  or  shoul- 
der-blade. 

Su-pra-spii'nal.  [Supraspinalis, 
or  Supraspina'tus ;  from  su'pra, 
"above,"  and  spi'na,  a  "spine."]  Above 
or  upon  the  spine  of  the  back ;  also, 
above  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Applied 
to  a  muscle  arising  from  above  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus.     It  raises  the  arm. 

Su'ra.*  The  calf  of  the  leg,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  sole' us  and  gastro- 
cnemius muscles. 

Sur'cu-lose.  [From  sur'cirfus,  a 
"  sucker."]     Producing  suckers. 

Sur'cu-lus.*  A  Latin  word  signify- 
ing a  "  shoot,"  or  "  scion."  In  Botany, 
synonymous  with  Sucker,  which  see. 

Sur'dl-ty.  [Sur'tlitas,  st'tis;  from 
sur'dus,  " deaf."]  Deafness;  dulness  of 
hearing. 

Sur-do-mu'ti-tas,  m'ti*.*  [From 
sur'dus,  "deaf,"  and  mu'tns,  "dumb."] 
The  state  of  deafness  and  dumbness. 

Surplus.*  (Fr.  Sourd,  soor.)  A 
Latin  word  signifying  "  deaf."  Applied 
both  to  those  who  are  entirely  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  to  those 
whose  hearing  is  imperfect. 

Sureau,  siTro'.  The  French  name 
for  "  elder."     See  Sambucus. 

Surfeit,  sur'fit.  [From  the  French 
surfaire,  to  "overdo."]  Excess  of  food 
or  drink,  generally  attended  with  a  sense 
of  nausea,  oppression  of  the  stomach, 
with  impeded  perspiration,  and  some- 
times eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Surgeon.  [Lat.  Cnirur'gus:  Gr. 
^apo-yjyo;,  from  X^P,  the  "hand,"  and 
ipyo>,  a  "work;"  Fr.  Chirurgien,  she'- 
ruR'zhe-aN0'.)    A  practitioner  in  surgery. 

Surgeon  -  A-poth'e-ca-ry.  One 
who  unites  the  practice  of  surgery  with 
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that   of   the   apothecary.     See  General 
Practitioner. 
Surgeon-Dentist,     or      Den'tist 

Prop'er  [from  dens,  den'ti*,  ■  "tooth"]. 
One    who    performs    operations    on    the 

natural  teeth.  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  a  mechanical  dentist,  who  prepares  or 
adapts  artificial  teeth. 

Surge-ry.      [Lat.  Cnirur'gia ;   Gr. 

Xn/x>7;yi'a,  from  \dp.  the  "hand,''  and 
tpyo.',  a  "  work."]  That  branch  of  the 
healing  art  which  teaches  the  proper  use 
of  manual  operations  for  the  preserva- 
tion or  restoration  of  health,  including 
such  general  medicinal  and  dietetic 
treatment  as  the  proper  performance  of 
Such  operati  >ns  may  render  necessary. 

Surgl-cal.  [Chirur'gicus;  from 
the  same.]     Relating  to  surgery. 

Sus,*  gen.  Su'is.  [Gr.  ■*.]  The  hog. 
A  genu-  of  animals  of  the  class  Mamma- 
lia, ord"r  Pachydermata. 

Sus  Sero'fa.*  The  systematic  name 
of  the  h  »g,  the  fat  of  which  affords  lard. 

Sus-cep-ii-bill-ty.  [From  suscip' io, 
guicep'tu  t,  to  "receive,"  or  "undergo."] 
Sensibility  :  impressibility. 

Suspended  Animation.  See  As- 
phyxia. 

Suspension.  [Suspen'sio,  o'nis; 
from  suspen' do,  suspen' sum,  to  "hang 
up."]  The  state  of  solid  particles  that 
are  diffused  in  water,  or  other  solvent, 
but  arc  not  dissolved,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  solvent  by  filtration.  Also, 
hanging;  one  of  the  causes  producing 
Asphyxia  Siffocationis,  which  see. 

S  us-  pen-so  'ri-uni  Hep 'a- 1  is.* 

(••  Suspensory  of  the  Liver.'')  The  broad 
ligament  of  the  liver. 

Sus-pen-so'ri-us  Tes'tis.*  ('•'Sus- 
pensory [Muscle]  of  the  Testicle.") 
Another  name  for  the  Cremaster  mus- 
cle, which  see. 

Sus-pen'so-ry.  [Suspenso'rius; 
from  suspen'do,  suspen'sum,  to  "hang 
up."]      Snsp  mding. 

Suspensory.  [Suspenso'rium; 
from  the  same.]  Literally.  "  any  thing 
that  suspends."  Usually  applied  to  a 
suspensory  bag,  or  bandage,  for  support- 
ing the  scrotum,  that  the  weight  of  the 
testicles  may  not  draw  on  the  spermatic 
cord. 

Sus-pir'I-um.*  [From  suspi'ro.  to 
"breathe  deeply."  to  "sigh."]  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  "deep,  short,  or 
lab  >red  breathing;"   a  "sigh." 

Su-sur'rus.:;:'  A  whisper,  or  low 
muttering. 

Su-tu'ra.*  [From  su'o,  su'tum,  to 
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"  sew  together."]  A  "  suture."  or  "  seam." 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  junction  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a  serrated 
line  resembling  the  stitches  of  a  seam. 
The  following  varieties  of  suture  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice: — 

1.  Sctu'ra  Dehta'ta*  ("Dentate  Su- 
ture"), in  which  the  processes  are  long 
and  tooth-like,  as  in  the  interparietal 
suture  of  the  skull. 

2.  Sctu'ua  Skrra'ta*  ("Serrate  Su- 
ture"), in  which  the  processes  are  small 
and  fine  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  in 
the  suture  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  frontal  bone. 

3.  Sutu'ra  Limbo'sa*  ("Bordered 
Suture"),  in  which,  together  with  the 
dentated  margins,  there  is  a  degree  of 
bevelling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests 
on  the  other,  as  in  the  occipitoparietal 
suture. 

The  following  are  named  according  to 
their  situation  on  the  skull: — 

1.  Sutu'ra  Coroma'ms*  ("Coronal 
Suture"),  which  passes  transversely  over 
the  skull,  and  is  named  from  its  being 
situated  at  that  part  of  the  head  upon 
which  the  corona,  or  crown,  given  to  the 

|  conquerors  in  the  games,  was  formerly 
|  placed. 

2.  Sutu'ra  Sagitta'lis*  ("Sagittal 
Suture"),  which  passes  from  the  middle 

,  of  the  superior  margin  of  the  frontal  to 
\  the  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is 
named  from  its  arrow-like  or  straight 
course.  It  is  sometimes  continued  down 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  nose:  this  part  is 
then  named  the  frontal  suture. 

3.  Sutu'ra  Lambdoida'lis*  ("Lamb- 
i  doidal  Suture"),  which  begins  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sagittal  suture  and  ex- 
tends  on   each   side  to  the  base  of  the 
cranium:    it   is   named   from   its   resem- 

I  blance  to  the  Greek  A  (lambda). 

4.  Sutu'ra  Squamo'sa*  ("Squamous 
Suture"),  which  joins  the  squamous  por- 

j  tion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  parietal. 
S-atura   Coronalis.     See    Coronal 
Suture. 

Su'tu-ral.    [Sutura'lis:  from  sutu'- 

!  ra,  a  "  suture."]     Relating  to,  or  having, 

!  a  suture. 

Suture.  [Sutu'ra:  from  su'o,  su'- 
tum, to  "sew  together."]  Literally,  a 
"sewing,"  or  "seam."  The  union  of 
flat  bones  by  their  margins.     A  specie* 

]  of  synarthrosis;  a  dovetailing  mode  of 
articulation,  the  most  solid  of  the  four 
forms  of  synarthrosis.     It  occurs  in  the 

;  union  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with 

|  each  other.     (See  Sutura.)    In  Botany, 
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the  seam  (or  line  of  opening)  of  a  pod 
or  capsule.  In  Surgery,  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing. 

Su'ture,  I>ry.  [Sutu'ra  Sicca.] 
The  application  of  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster,  having  a  selvage,  along  each 
side  of  a  wound  (the  selvages  opposing 
each  other),  and  then  drawing  them  to- 
gether by  sewing  them  with  a  common 
needle. 

Su'ture,  Glov'er's.  The  introducing 
of  a  needle  and  thread  into  one  lip  of  the 
wound  from  within  outwards;  then  into 
the  other  in  the  same  way.  It  is  now 
abandoned  as  unsuitable. 

Su'ture,  In-ter-rup'ted,  Su'ture, 
Knot'ted.  A  number  of  stitches  tied 
separately  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  to  keep  together  the  lips  of  a 
wound. 

Su'ture,  Twist'ed.  The  winding  of 
a  ligature  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8 
round  the  ends  of  a  pin  inserted  through 
both  lips  of  a  wound. 

S.  V.  =  Spir'itua  vi'ni.%  "  Spirit  of 
wine." 

S.  V.  R.  =  Spir'itus  vi'ni  rectified' tus* 
"Rectified  spirit  of  wine." 

Swallowing*,  Difficulty  of.  See 
Dysphagia. 

Sweat.  [Lat.  Su'dor,  o'vis;  Gr. 
I?p6g:  Fr.  Sueur,  siTur'.]  Perspiration. 
Usually  applied  to  excessive  perspiration 
resulting  from  hard  exercise,  mental  ex- 
citement.or  medicinal  applications,  rather 
than  the  natural  perspiration  of  health. 

Sweating.     See  Sudation. 

Sweating  Fever.  See  Anglic  us 
Sudor. 

Sweating,  Morbid.  See  Ephidro- 
sis. 

Sweat 'ing  Sick'ness.  [Su'dor 
Anglica'nus.]     See  Anglictjs  Sudor. 

Sweet  Bay.  The  Lau'rus  Nob'ilis, 
or  True  Laurel.  A  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Lanracex.  Its  leaves  and  berries 
are  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  astringent. 
See  Bay  Berries. 

Sweet  Bread.  A  name  for  the  Pan- 
creas, which  see. 

Sweet-Scent'ed  Flag.  A  common 
name  for  the  Acorus  Calamus,  which 
see. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  JH'tre.  The  Spir- 
itus  JEtiieris  Nitrosi,  which  see. 

Swelling.     See  Tumefaction. 

Swie-te'ni-a  Fe-brif'u-ga,*  or 
Soy'ml-da  Febrif'uga.*  An  East 
Indian  tree  of  the  Linnasan  class  Decan- 
dria,  natural  order  Cedrelacese,  or  Melia- 
cese.  Its  bark  possesses  tonic  properties, 
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and  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  foi 
Peruvian  bark. 
Swiete'nia  Ma-hag'o-ni*    or   Ma* 

hog'a-ni.*  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mahogany-tree,  which  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cedrelacese. 

Swine'-Pox.  A  species  of  varicella, 
in  which  the  vesicles  are  pointed  and  the 
fluid  clear  throughout. 

Swinging.     See  ^ora. 

Swooning.  See  Deliquium  Animi, 
Leipothymia,  and  Syncope. 

Sword-Shaped.  See  Ensate,  Ensi- 
form,  and  Gladiate. 

Syaladenitis.     See  Sialadenitis. 

Sy-co'ma,  miis.*  [From  ovkuv,  a  "fig."] 
A  term  for  a  wart,  or  warty  excrescence, 
somewhat  like  a  fig,  on  the  eyelid,  anus, 
or  other  part  of  the  body. 

Sy-co'ni-um,*  or  Syc'o-nus.* 
[From  avKOD,  a  "fig."]  An  aggregate 
fruit,  like  the  fig. 

Sy-eo'sis.*  The  growth  or  formation 
of  si/coma;  more  particularly,  an  erup- 
tive disease,  in  which  there  are  inflamed 
and  somewhat  hard  tubercles  clustering 
together  in  irregular  patches  about  the 
beard  and  on  the  scalp. 

Sy 'e-nite,  or  Si'e-nite.  [From  Sye'ne, 
a  town  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  found.]  A 
granitic  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
hornblende. 

SyTla-bus.*  [From  avv,  "together," 
and  \afi$dvu),  to  "take:"  hence,  ovWafteTv, 
to  " comprehend."]  An  index  or  com- 
pendium containing  the  chief  heads  of  a 
treatise  or  lecture,  or  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. 

Syl-vat'i-cus.*  The  same  as  Syl- 
vestris,  which  see. 

Syl-ves'tris.-  [From     syl'va,     a 

"wood."]  Growing  or  living  in  woods 
or  forests.     Applied  to  various  plants. 

Syl-vic'o-lus.*  [From  syl'va,  a 
"forest,"  and  co'lo,  to  " inhabit."]  Liv- 
ing in  woods  or  forests. 

Sylvii  Aquseductus.  See  Aque- 
duct op  Sylvius. 

Sym.  A  prefix  having  the  same  force 
as  Syn,  which  see. 

Sym-bleph'a-ron, -•  or  Sym-bleph'- 
a-rum.*  [From  avv,  "together,''  and 
ft\-u'paio',  the  "eyelid."]  Adhesion  of  the 
eyelid,  chiefly  the  upper,  to  the  eyeball. 

Sym'bol.  [Lat  Sym'bolum;  Gr. 
avjxooKov,  from  a^fiSaWio,  to  ''put  together," 
to  "compare."]  Literally,  "something 
compared  or  likened  to  another :"  hence, 
a  type,  emblem,  or  sign. 

Sym'bols,     Chem'i-cal,    otherwise 
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termed  Ohem'ical  Ab-bre-vl-a'tions. 

An  nbbre\  iated  mode  of  expressing  the 
composition  of  bodies.  The  elementary 
substances,  instead  of  being  written  at 
full  length,  are  indicated  by  the  first 
letter  of  their  names,  a  second  letter 
being  employed  when  more  than  one 
substance  begins  with  the  same  letter: 
thus,  G  stands  for  Carbon,  At  for  Alumi- 
nium, As  for  Arsenic,  etc.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

Sym-met'ri-cal.  [Symmet'ricas; 
from  si/mme'tria,  u  symmetry. "J  Having 
symmetry;  formed  with  proper  propor- 
tions. Applied  to  flowers  which  have  an 
equal  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl. 

Sym'me-try.  [Symme'tria;  from 
cvi>,  "together,"  and^erpfcu,  to  "measure/'] 
Adaptation,  or  the  most  proper  relation  of 
the  measure  of  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole;  proportion.  Also  applied 
to  the  resemblance  which  exists  in  many 
organs  that  are  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line. 

Sym-pa-thet'ic.  [Sympathet'i- 
cus:  from  sympnthVa,  "sympathy."] 
Having,  or  pertaining  to,  sympathy;  de- 
pending on  sympathy. 

Sympathetic  Action.  See  Reflex 
Action. 

Sympathetic  Bu'bo.  Inflamma- 
tion of  a  gland  arising  from  mere  irrita- 
tion, not  from  syphilis  nor  gonorrhcen. 

Sympathetic  Serve.  See  Tri- 
splaxchxic  Nerve. 

S$Tm-path'ic.  [Sympath'icns.] 
Relating  to  sympathy.  Synonymous 
with  Sympathetic. 

Sym'pa-thy.  [Sympathi'a;  from 
av[i-a9ia),  to  "suffer  with."]  The  feeling 
or  suffering  in  common,  to  which  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  are  subject.  See 
Relations,  Orgaxic 

Sy m-pet  a-lous.  [From  gvj,  "to- 
gether," and7r£ra,W,  a  "petal."]  Applied 
to  flowers  which  become  somewhat  uiono- 
petalous  by  a  junction  of  the  base  of  the 
petals  witn  the  monadelphous  stamens. 

S5rm-pho-re'sis.*  [From  gvj,  "to- 
gether," and  </>o;j£co,  to  "carry."]  Syno- 
nymous with  CoxCrESTiox,  which  see. 

Sym-phor-I-car'pus.*  [From  ri»f 
"together,"  6c/xo,  to  "bear,"  and  Kapno;, 
"fruit."]  Bearing  fruit  clustered  to- 
gether. 

Sym'phy-sis.*  [From<ri5y.  "together," 
and  tpwa,  to  "produce."]  The  natural 
union  of  bones  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening substance;  a  variety  of  Svx ar- 
throsis, which  see.  In  Botany,  a  grow- 
ing together  of  parts. 
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Sym'physas  Pu'bis.*  ("Symphysis 
of  the  Pubes.")  The  pubic  articulation, 
or  union  of  the  ossa  pubis,  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  cartilage. 

Sym-pBiy-sot  o-my .  [Symphyso- 
to'mia;  from  sym'jjhysis  pu'bis,  and 
T£fiv(x),  to  "cut.'']  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting or  dividing  the  symphysis  pith  is; 
otherwise  termed  the  Sigaultiax  Ope- 

RATIOX. 

Sym-phy-ste'mo-iious.  [From 

sym'physis,  a  "growing  together,"  and 
oTrjuwj,  a  "stamen/']  Having  the  sta- 
mens united. 

Syin'pby-tnm  Of-fic-I-na'lc*  The 
systematic  name  for  Comfrcy,  a  plant  of 
the  Linnaean  class  Pcntandria,  natural 
order  Boraginacese.  The  roots  are  very 
mucilaginous,  and  are  used  as  emollients. 

S$m-pi'e-sis.*  [From  ov-j,  "together," 
and  xiemg,  a  "pressing."]  A  pressing  or 
squeezing  together;  compression. 

Sym-pi-e-soin'e-ter.  [Sympie- 

som'etrum:  from  symjt  Vests,  and  pirpov, 
a  "measure."]  An  instrument  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  a  barometer,  or  measurer 
of  pressure. 

Symptom.  [Sympto'ma,  atis; 
from  ovjiuTwpa,  a  "chance;"  hence;  some- 
thing accidental.]  A  concurring  circum- 
stance happening  simultaneously  with 
the  disease,  and  serving  to  point  out  its 
nature,  character,  and  seat. 

Symp-to-mat'ic.  [Symptomat'i- 
chs;  from  the  same.]  Relating  to  symp- 
toms. Applied  to  a  disease  which  is  a 
symptom  of  another. 

Sympvto-nia-tog'ra-phy.  [Symp- 
tonnatogra'phia;  from  ci'/i-rw/ia,  a 
"chance,"  or  "symptom,"  and  yptyw,  to 
"write."]  A  description  of  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease. 

Sympto-ma-tol'o-g-y.  [Sympto- 
matolo'g-ia;  from  <r*/orrupa,  a  "chance," 
or  "symptom,"  and  Xdyo<r,  a  "discourse."] 
The  branch  of  Pathology  which  treats  of 
symptoms  or  signs:  semeiology. 

Syn  (avv).  A  Greek  preposition  sig- 
nifying "with,"  "together  with;"  often 
implying  union,  harmony,  or  symmetry. 
Sometimes  it  is  intensive.  Before  P  (6), 
ix  (m),  7T  (p),  or  0  (ph),  the  v  is  usually 
changed  to  //,  and  before  A  (I)  to  the  same 
letter :  as,  ovixGo\oi>  for  cvv(]o\ov,  cvfiperpia  for 
trnvi&rpia,  avpttSBsuL  for  omrr'.Ocia,  aWoyicp^ 
for  <r  'iAoy<a/i(%,  etc.  When  aw  precedes  a 
word  beginning  with  a  (s),  the  v  is  usually 
dropped:  hence,  we  have  GvaT^a,  and  not 

(TV  SG  TV  pa. 

7^f  Before  the  Greek  letters  y,  k,  and 
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X,  the  v  is  changed  to  y :  thus,  we  have 
avyytvtaig  for  avvyheois,  avyKkovog  for  o-iWAo- 
voj,  and  ovyX'-ws  for  owxiwj. 

Syn-an'tbe-rse,'*"  or  $yn-an-tbe'- 
re-se.-;:*  [Se^e  next  article.]  A  synonym 
for  the  Composite,  which  see. 

Syii-aii'tbe-rous.  [Symantbe'- 

reus;  fromffv^  "together,"  and  anthe'ra, 
an  "anther."]  Having  stamens  joined 
together  by  anthers,  and  forming  a  tube 
round  the  style. 

Syn'ap-tase.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Amygdalin. 

Syn-ar-tbro'dX-av$  The  same  as 
Synarthrosis,  which  see. 

Syn-ar-thro'di-al.  [Symartbro- 
dia'lis.]      Belonging  to  synarthrodia. 

Syn-ar-tbro'sis.'*  [From  cvv,  "to- 
gether," and  lipOpov,  a  "joint."]  An  im- 
movable joint,  applied  to  a  class  of  ar- 
ticulations, having  three  varieties,  Sutura, 
Gomphosis,  and  Symphysis. 

Syn'carp.  [J§yncar'pi«m9  Syra- 
car'pum,  or  Symcar'pus;  from  cvv, 
"together,"  and  Kapnog,  " fruit."]  A  com- 
pound fruit  resulting  from  the  coherence 
of  several  carpels,  or  fleshy  ovaries. 

Syn-car'pous.  [From  the  same.] 
Formed  of  two  or  more  united  carpels, 
as  the  orange. 

Syn-cbon-dro'sis.*  [From  cvv,  "to- 
gether," and  x°vfyos,  a  "cartilage."]  A 
union  of  bones  by  intervening  cartilage; 
a  species  of  symphysis,  as  of  the  pubes. 

Syn-cbora-drot'o-my.  [Syncbon- 
droio'mia;  from  synchondrosis,  and 
repvw,  to  "cut."]  The  operation  of  divid- 
ing a  cartilaginous  union  of  bones.  Ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  division  of  the 
symphysis  ])ubis. 

g»yn-chron'i-cal.  The  same  as  Syn- 
chronous. 

Syn'-ebro-mous.  [Syn'cbroims; 
from  cvv,  "together,"  and  xpwog,  "time."] 
Happening  at  the  same  time.  The  pul- 
sations of  an  artery  are  nearly  synchro- 
nous with  those  of  the  heart. 

Syn'-cby-sis.*  [From coyxcio,  to  "con- 
found."] A  mingling,  or  confounding, 
of  the  humors  of  the  eye  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  the  internal  membrane 
and  capsule  by  a  blow;  also,  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  destruc- 
tion of  its  consistence. 

Syn'cbysis,  Sparli  lung*.  A  species 
in  which  sparks  flash  before  the  eyes. 

Syn-cli'nal.  [Syncli'ims ;  from 
nvv,  "together,"  and  cli'no,  to  "bend," 
or  "incline."]  Inclining  or  bending  to- 
gether, or  towards  each  other. 

Syiicli'nal   Ax'ls.      An    imaginary 


line  passing  along  the  middle  of  a  valley 
the  strata  of  which  dip  in  opposite  di- 
rections and  incline  towards  this  line. 

Syn'clo-nus.*  [From  aw,  "together," 
and  k\6vo$,  "tumultuous  motion."]  A 
genus  of  Good's  Nosology,  comprising 
diseases  characterized  by  tremulous  and 
simultaneous  clonic  agitation  of  the 
muscles,  more  particularly  when  exerted 
under  influence  of  the  will. 

Syn'clonus  Bal-lis'mus.*  The 
shaking  palsy;  the  Scelotyrbe  festinans 
of  De  Sauvages. 

Syn'co-pe.*  [From  cvv,  intensive, 
and  KoiTTOi,  to  "cut,"  or  "cut  short,"  to 
"'strike."]  (Fr.  Evanouisscment.,  aVa*- 
nwess'moN0'.)  Literally,  a  "cutting 
short"  of  one's  strength.  Swooning  or 
fainting.  The  state  termed  Deliquium 
animi,  being  a  suspension  of  respiration 
and  the  heart's  action,  complete  or  partial. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Adynamia,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Syn-cop'tac.  [Symcop'ticus;  from 
ay n' cope.]  Belonging  to,  also  causing, 
syncope. 

Syia-cofc'y-led'o-i&oiis.  [gyncoty- 
led'onaas;  from  cvj,  "together,"  and 
KorvXrjdjv,  a  "cotyledon.'']  Having  the 
cotyledons  soldered  together. 

Syn-des-iEBi'tfs,  ie?t*?.*  [From  ovvkc- 
nog,  a  "  ligament."]  Inflammation  of  the 
ligaments. 

Syn-des-mogr'ra-pltey.  [Syaides- 
laaogra'phia;  from  cvjfcopo;,  a  "liga- 
ment," and  yptyu>,  to  "write."]  A  de- 
scription of  the  ligements. 

gyn-des-mol'o-g-y.  [Syndesmolo'- 
g"ia;  from  cvvdecpo;,  a  "ligament,"  and 
\6yog,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  liga- 
ments; or  the  science  of  ligaments. 

Syn-des'mos.*  [From  cvv,  "to- 
gether," and  foopLoq,  a  "band."]  That 
which  binds  together :  hence,  a  ligament. 

Syn-des-mo'sis.*  [From  ovvSecpog,  a 
"ligament."]  Union  of  bones  by  liga- 
ment, as  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  a  spe- 
cies of  symphysis. 

Syn-des-mot'o-my.  [Syndesmo- 
to'mia;  from  cvvdccpiog,  a  "ligament," 
and  t€[xvg),  to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  the 
articular  ligaments. 

Syii-e-cbi'a.*  [From  cwexzta,  "con- 
tinuity."] Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  tho 
cornea,  then  termed  Synechia  anterior;  or 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  called  Syn- 
echia posterior, 

Syn-e'ma,*  more  correctly  Syn-ne'- 
raa.*  [From  cvv,  "together,"  and  vijpa, 
a  "thread,"  or  "filament."]  A  name  for 
a  column  of  monadelphous  filaments. 
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Syn-er'£ie.  [Syner'gioiis.]  Re- 
lating to  synergy. 

Syn'er-£$'.     [Synerjri'n;   from   avv, 

"together,"  and  tpyow,  a  "work."]  The 
combined  action  of  several  organs  di- 
rected to  one  end,  as  in  digestion. 

Syn-£e-ne'si-a.;*  [See  next  article.] 
A  Linna^an  class  of  plants  having  the 
anthers  united  in  a  ring  or  tube,  as  in 
all  Composite, 

Syn-£e-iie'si-ons,  or  sin-je-nee'shus. 
[Syiigfene'sius ;  from  avv,  '•'together," 
and  ysi'CTig,  "generation,"  or  u produc- 
tion."] Literally,  "  produced  or  grow- 
ing together."  Having  anthers  united 
into  a  tube,  the  filaments  being  mostly 
separate  and  distinct. 

Syn-I-«e'sis,:;:  or  Syn-e-zi'sis.* 
[From  awi^io,  to  "sit  or  sink  together," 
to  "collapse,"  to  "shrink  up."]  A  term 
applied  to  the  contraction  or  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  is  often  con- 
genital, but  sometimes  the  result  of  dis- 
ease or  accident. 

Syn-neii-ro'sis.*  [From  avv,  "to- 
gether," and  vevpooi,  to  "nerve."]  Union 
of  bones  by  intervening  membrane;  a 
species  of  symphysis. 

Syn'o-cna.:;:  [From  cvvo\o;,  "  unin- 
terrupted:" from  trwkxM*,  to  "hold  to- 
gether/' to  "continue."]  A  pure  inflam- 
matory fever.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Febres,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosol- 
ogy. 

Syn'o-ehns.*  [Gr.  ovvoxo;.]  Applied 
to  mixed  fever.  A  genus  of  the  order 
F'hres,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Syn-od'ic,  or  Syn-od'I-eal.  [Syn- 
ocl'ieu*:  from  avvohq,  a  "meeting."] 
Applied  to  a  lunar  month,  or  the  time 
between  two  conjunctions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
days,  twelve  hours,  and  about  forty-four 
minutes. 

Synonym.     See  Synoxyme. 

Synonyme,  or  Synonym,  sin'o- 
nim.  [Gr.  avvJJwfxog,  "  of  like  name  or 
meaning:"  from  avv,  "with,"  and  oroua, 
a  "name."]  One  of  two  words  in  the 
same  language  which  have  the  same  or 
a  similar  signification.  An  equivalent 
or  superseded  name. 

Syn-oxi'y-my,  [Synonym'ia:  from 
the  same.]  The  use  of  synonymes :  that 
which  relates  to  synonymes,  or  the 
expression  of  the  same  meaning  by  dif- 
ferent words. 

S$-n-op'sis.*  [From  avv,  "together," 
and  bpig,  a  "  view."]  A  collective  view 
of  any  subject ;  a  compendious  state- 
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ment :  a  collection  of  things  so  arranged 
as  to  present  the  principal  parts  in  a 
general  view. 

Syn-os-te-ojar'ra-phy.  [Synosteo- 
gra'phia;  from  avv,  "together,"  oiTeov, 
a  ••bone,"  and  ypu^oj,  to  "write."]  A 
description  of  the  joints. 

Syn-os-te-ol'o-gy.  [Synosteolo'- 
gia ;  from  avv,  "  together,"  foreov,  a 
"  bone,"  and  \jyo;,  a  u  discourse."]  The 
doctrine  of  the  joints;  a  treatise  on  the 
joints. 

Syn-os-te-opn'5'-tuni.*  [From  avv, 
"together,"  oarbov,  a  "  bone,"  and  tyvrov, 
a  "  plant."]  Congenital  osseous  growth  : 
a  synosteophyte. 

S$n-os-te-o'sis.*  [From  avv,  "to- 
gether," and  67-eov,  a  "  bone."]  Union 
of  bones  by  ossiiic  deposit. 

Syn-os-te-ot  'o-iny .  [Synosieo- 

to'mia;  from  avv,  "together,"  ojtcoj,  a 
"  bone,"  and  ri^co,  to  "  cut."]  Dissec- 
tion of  the  joints. 

Syn-o'vi-a.*  [Supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  avv,  perhaps  implying  union 
or  close  resemblance,  and  ubv,  an  (iegg," 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
white  of  an  Q^g.~\  The  unctuous  fluid 
secretion  of  certain  glands  in  the  joints, 
with  which  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
the  articulating  heads  of  bones  are  lubri- 
cated and  their  motions  facilitated. 

S$rn-o'vi-al.  [Synovia'lis.]  Re- 
lating to  the  synovia. 

Syn-o-vi'tis,  i.dis*  [From  syno- 
via'lis,. "  synovial."]  Inflammation  of  a 
synovial  membrane. 

Syn-te-no'sis.*  [From  avv,  "to- 
gether," and  ri.'oiv,  a  "  tendon."]  A  kind 
of  articulation  in  which  the  bones  are 
connected  by  tendons. 

Syn-ther'mal.  [Synther'malns; 
from  avv,  "together  with,"  and  0:pnn, 
"'heat."]     Of  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

S5rn'the-sis.*  [From  cvv,  "together," 
and  riOrini,  to  "put,"  or  "place."]  Lite- 
rally. "  putting  together,"  or  composition. 
The  formation  of  a  compound  substance 
by  the  union  of  several  distinct  elements; 
the  opposite  of  analysis.  Also,  a  surgical 
operation  which  consists  in  uniting  parts 
which  have  been  divided. 

Syn-thet'ic.  [Synthet'icns.]  Re- 
lating to  synthesis,  or  effected  by  syn- 
thesis. Synthetic  operations  in  Chemis- 
try are  those  in  which  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  elements,  or 
component  substances. 

Syn'to-nin,  or  Syn'to-nine.  [From 
awreivto,  to  "stretch,"  or  "  draw  :"  refer- 
ring to  the  peculiar  property  of  muscalar 
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fibre.]  A  name  given  by  Lehmann  to  a 
peculiar  substance  obtained  from  muscu- 
lar fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

Syph-i-lel'c©s,i:  or  Sypfln-i-iercns.* 
[From  syph'ilis,  and  cXko;,  an  "  ulcer."] 
A  venereal  or  syphilitic  nicer ;  a  chancre. 

Syph-i-lel-c©'sis.;;:  '  [From  syphilcV- 
cos.]  The  growth  or  progress  of  syphi- 
litic ulcer,  or  chancre. 

Sy-pfcil'I-des.*  [From  syph'ilis.] 
Skin-diseases  arising  from  syphilis. 

Sy  pit  -i-lS-docEi '  tEa  ms.*  [From 

syph'ilis,  and  i>xOn,  a  "  rising  ground."'] 
A  syphilitic  tubercle. 

Syp]n-i-li-d©-c©3-pi'ltns,  idis* 

[From  syph'ilis,  and  colpi'tis,  "  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina."]  Syphilitic  in- 
flammation of  the  vagina. 

Sypfo-i-3i-d©g,'ra-pEay.  [SypSaili- 
d©g-ra'pSaia ;  from  sypli'ilis,  and  yptyoj, 
to  "  write."]     A  history  of  syphilis. 

SypSi-I-li-<l©l'©-gy.  [fiypQiilid©- 
l©'gia;  from  syph'ilis,  and  Aoyo;,  a  "  dis- 
course/'] The  doctrine  or  science  of 
syphilis,  and  its  treatment. 

SypSB-i-M-dojpEa-iSaal'iMtt-aj,,^  [From 
syph'ilis,  and  ophthalmia.]  Syphilitic 
ophthalmia. 

SypEa-il-i-oai'tBinis.*  [From  syph'ilis, 
and  lovOo;,  an  a  eruption  on  tlie  face."] 
Copper-colored  scaly  eruption,  or 
patches  :  the  effect  of  syphilis. 

Sypli'I-ias,  tdisj*  [Etymology  un- 
certain.] (Tr.  Verole,  v&'rol'.)  Vulgarly 
called  P©x.  The  true  venereal  disease, 
otherwise  termed  Lues  venerea,  and  Mor- 
bus Gallicw.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Impetigines,  class  Cachexise,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

SypSa'ilis,  €©3i-sti-tu'ti©n-al.  The 
same  as  secondary  s}rphilis.  See  next 
artie'e. 

Syph'ilis,  Sec'©n-da-ry.  Applied  to 
syphilis  after  the  morbific  matter  hns 
been  absorbed  and  diffused  through  the 
system.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition 
of  the  disease  (termed  "  secondary  symp- 
toms") are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  blotches 
on  the  skin,  pain  in  the  bones,  etc. 

Syph-i-lit'ic.  [Syphiliticus.] 

Pertaining  to  syphilis. 

Syph-il-i-za'ti©n.  [Syphiliza'ti©, 
o'nis;  from  sypli'ilis.']  Applied  to  the 
condition  induced  by  the  successive  inocu- 
lation of  animals  with  syphilitic  poison. 

Syph-i-l©-ce'lis,  i'.dis.*  [From  syph'- 
ilis, and  KrjXig,  a  "stain,"  or  "  spot."] 
Syphilitic    patches    on    the    skin.     See 

SYPrilLlONTIIUS. 

Syph'i-loid.     (Sypliiloi'cles;  from 


syph'ilis,  and  eltog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling syphilis. 

Sypfo-I-l©l'e-pis,    %dis*  [From 

syph'ilis,  and  Pettis",  a  "  scale."]  Syphilitic 
scale,  or  scaly  eruption. 

Syph-i-l©ph/ly-sis.'i-  [Frcm  syph'- 
ilis,  and  (p\vai$,  an  "  eruption."]  Syphi- 
litic eruption. 

Syr.  =  Syr  n'pus.*     "A  syrup." 

Sy-rin'ga  Vwl-g'a'ris.*  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Lilac,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Oleacese.  The  leaves  have 
been  used  as  tonics  and  antiperiodics. 

Syr'in£e.  [Lat.    Sy'rinx ;     Gr. 

ov»yll  Fr.  Seringue,  seh-raNg'.]  An  in- 
strument for  injecting  liquids  into  any 
vessel  or  cavity. 

Sy-rin'goid.  [Syring*©i'des:  from 
sy'rinx,  a  "pipe,"  and  eUo$,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  pipe  or  tube. 

Sy'-rin 'go-tome.  [Syringot'©- 

mum;  see  Svringotomy.]  An  instru- 
ment for  cutting  fistula?. 

Syr-in-got'o-niy.  [Syring*©t©'- 

mia;  from  sy'rin.v,  a  "pipe,"  or  "fistu- 
la," and  tc/xi/u),  to  "  cut."j  The  operation 
of  laying  open  a  fistula. 

Sy'rinx.-  [Gr.  <7vpiy%.]  A  pipe  or 
fistula :   a  syringe. 

Syr'up.  [Syru'pws;  from  the  Arabic 
Sherab,  sheh-rab',  a  "  sweet  or  pleasant 
drink,-"  often  used  for  "wine."]  (Fr. 
Sirop,  se'ro'.)  Sugar  dissolved  in  water; 
distinctively  termed  Syrypus  simplex,  or 
"  simple  syrup."  Also,  any  composition 
of  the  juice  of  herbs,  flowers,  or  fruits, 
boiled  with  sugar  to  a  thick  consistence. 

Sy-rw'pus,*  plural  Sy-ru'pi.  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  for  "syrup." 

7/Z*^  Only  a  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant syrups  are  here  given.  For  the  rest, 
see  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  299-314. 

Syru'pus  Fer'ri  I-od 'I-di*  ("  Syrup 
of  Iodide  of  Iron"),  Liiq'uor  Fer'ri 
lod'idi,*  1850.  Take  of  iodine,  two 
troy  ounces,  iron,  in  the  form  of  wire 
and  cut  in  pieces,  three  hundred  grains, 
distilled  water,  three  fluidounces,  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  iodide, 
iron,  and  distilled  water  in  a  flask  of 
thin  glass,  shake  the  mixture  occasion- 
ally, until  the  reaction  ceases  and  the 
solution  has  acquired  a  green  color  and 
lost  the  smell  of  iodine.  Then,  having 
introduced  a  pint  of  syrup  into  a  gradu- 
ated bottle,  heat  it  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  to  212°,  and,  through  a  small  fun- 
nel inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
filter  into  it  the  solution  already  pre- 
pared. When  this  has  passed,  close  the 
bottle,  shake  it  thoroughly,  and,  when 
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the  liquid  has  cooled,  add  sufficient 
syrup  to  make  the  whole  measure  twenty 
fluidounces.  Lastly,  again  shake  the 
bottle  and  transfer  its  contents  to  t'.vo- 
ounce  vials,  which  must  be  well  stopped. 

Syr  11 'pus  Fuscus.i;  ("  Brown  Syr- 
up."') Molasses.  The  name  applied  to 
the  impure,  dark-colored  syrup  obtained 
in  making  sugar  from  the  Snceharum 
officinarum.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  f or  1800. 

Syru'pus  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hse.* 

("  Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha.")  Take  of  fluid 
extract  of  ipecacuanha,  two  fluidounces, 
syrup,  thirty  fluidounces.     Mix  them. 

Syru'pus  Pru'ui  Yir-&iii-i-a'nse. * 
("Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry  [Bark].")  Take 
of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  coarse  powder, 
five  troy  ounces,  sugar,  in  coarse  powder, 
twenty-e:ght  troyounces,  water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Moisten  the  b.irk  tho- 
roughly with  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  close  vessel: 
then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  glass  percolator, 
and  gradually  pour  water  upon  it  until 
a  pint  of  filtered  liquid  is  obtained.  To 
this,  transferred  to  a  bottle,  add  the 
sugar,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  it 
is  dissolved. 

Syru'pus  Rhe'i  Ar-o-mat  i-ciis.* 
("  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.")  Take 
of  rhubarb,  in  moderately  fin3  powder, 
two  troyounces  and  a  half,  cloves,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  cinnamon,  in 
fine  powder,  each  half  a  troyounce,  nit- 
meg,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grain*,  syrup,  six 
pints,  dilute!  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Mix  the  powders,  and,  having 
moistened  the  mixture  with  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  introduce  it 
into  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  di- 
luted alcoh  >1  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  tinc- 
ture has  passed.  Add  this  to  the  syrup 
previously  heated,  and  mix  them  tho- 
roughly. 

Syru'pus  Scil'lav*  ("  Syrup  of 
Squill.")  Take  of  vinegar  of  squill,  a 
pint,  sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  twenty- 
four  troyounces.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  vinegar  of  squill  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strain  the  solution 
wh'le  hot. 

Syru'pus  Scil'lsB  Com-pos'I-tus.* 
("Cmiprand  Syrup  of  Squill.")  Take 
of  squill,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, 
seneka.  in  moderately  fine  powder,  each 
four  troyounces.  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa,  forty-ei_rht  grains,  sugar, 
in  coarse  powder,  forty-two  trovounues, 
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diluted  alcohol,  water,  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  squill  and  seneka, 
and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with 
half  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  allow  it  to 
stand  tor  an  hour.  Then  transfer  it  to 
a  conical  percolator  and  pour  diluted 
alcohol  upon  it,  until  three  pints  of 
tincture  have  passed.  Boil  this  for  a 
few  minutes,  evaporate  it  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  to  a  pint,  add  six  fluidounces 
of  boiling  water,  and  filter.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquid,  and, 
having  heated  the  solution  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  strain  it  while  hot.  Then 
dissolve  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  in  the  solution,  while  still  hot, 
and  add  sufficient  boiling  water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  it  measure  three 
pints.  Lastly,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
together. 

Sys-pa'si-a.*  [From  ovv,  "  together," 
and  ott^co,  to  "draw."]  A  Greek  term 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  Concuhio  ("con- 
vulsion"), forming  the  name  of  a  genus 
in  Dr.  Good's  Xosology. 

Sys-sar-co'sis.*  [From  cvv,  "to- 
gether," and  oapxoco,  to  "  make  strong."] 
Union  of  bones  by  connecting  muscle. 

Sys-tat'i-ca.*  [From  cwicrrjfii,  to 
"place  together,"  to  "associate."]  The 
oame  of  an  order  in  Good's  Xosology, 
comprising  diseases  which  affect  the  dif- 
ferent sensorial  powers  simultaneously, 
as  sleeplessness,  torpor,  etc. 

Sys'tem.  [Lat.  Systo'ma  ;  Gr.  cv<t- 
T7}ixa,  from  rorumiptc,  to  "place  together."] 
Originally,  a  u  whole  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  parts :"  hence,  a  regu- 
lar government :  the  constitution  of  a 
state.  A  methodical  collection,  arrange- 
ment, or  classification  of  many  things 
together:  a  connected  statement  of  the 
truths  of  some  department  of  science  or 
art.  In  Astronomy,  a  hypothesis  of  a 
certain  order  and  arrangement  of  thfl 
celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  apparent 
motions  are  explained.  The  solar  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  sun  and  all  the  celes- 
tial bodies  whose  motions  are  controlled 
by  his  attraction,  viz.,  the  planets,  satel- 
lites, and  comets. 

System,  Sexual.  See  Sexual  Sys- 
tem. 

S^s-te-mat'ie.  [Systemat'icns ; 
from  ftifs'f ;'ma,  a  u :  system."]  According 
or  pertaining  to  system  or  regular  nr- 
rancrem  nt :  methodical. 

Systematic  Bot'a-ny.  The  second 
great  department  of  botanical  science, 
or  the  study  of  plants  in  their  relations 
to   one   another   as   forming   a   vegetable 
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kingdom.  It  treats  of  plants  as  members 
of  a  system  or  orderly  parts  of  a  whole/ 
and  arranges  them  in  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species. 

Sys-tem-a-tol'o-gy.  [Systcmato- 
lo'gia;  from  syste'ma,  a  "system/'  and 
\6yo;,  a  "  discourse/']  A  treatise  on  the 
various  systems ;  the  doctrine  of  systems 
or  arrangements  in  science. 

Sys-tem'ic.  [System  'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  the  whole  system;  belonging 
to  the  general  system  :  as,  "systemic  cir- 
culation," used  in  contradistinction  to 
"pulmonic  circulation." 

Sys'to-le.*  [From  <n>o-r£\Aa>,  to  "  draw 
together,"  or  "contract."]  The  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  by  which,  with  its 


alternate  dilatation  (diastole),  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  carried  on. 

Sys-tol'ic.  [Sysi-ol'icus.]  Per- 
taining to  systole. 

Sys-trem'ma,  mis.*  [Gr.  avarpc^ 
to  "twist  or  roll  together."]  Applied  to 
cramp  in  the  muscles,  or  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Sys-ty las.1-  [From  cvv,  "  together," 
and  cttoXos,  a  "style."]  Applied  to  a 
plant  the  styles  of  which  are  joined  into 
a  single  column  :  systy'lous. 

$yz'y-£y.  [Syzyg'ia ;  from  cvv, 
"together,"  and  ^vyov,  a  "yoke."]  In 
the  plural  (Syzygies)  the  places  of  the 
moon  or  planets  when  in  conjunction 
with,  or  opposition  to,  the  sun. 
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T  Bandage.  A  bandage  formed  some- 
what like  the  letter  T,  for  supporting 
dressings  in  diseases  of  the  anus,  groin, 
perinseuin,  etc. 

Tab'a-cum.*  Tobacco.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  ||  for  the  dried  leaves 
of  Nicotiana  tabacum.      See  TOBACCO. 

Tab'a-sheer,  written  also  Taba- 
scMr.  A  silicious  substance  found  in 
the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  sometimes  fluid, 
but  generally  in  a  concreted  state.  It  has 
been  used  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

Ta'bcs.*  Consumption,  or  wasting,  of 
ths  bodjT.  A  genus  of  the  order  Marcores, 
class  Cachexias,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Tabes  Cox-a'ri-a.*  ("Hip  Con- 
sumption or  Wasting.")  A  wasting  of 
ttie  thigh  and  leg,  from  abscess  in  the 
hip.  Essentially  the  same  as  Coxarum 
Morbus,  which  sec. 

Tabes  »©r-sa'lis.*  ("  Dorsal  Con- 
sumption or  "Wasting.")  A  disorder  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  consequent  on  vene- 
real excesses. 

Ta'bes  Mes-eu-ter'I-ca.*  The  Ta- 
bes 8erofulos<i. 

Ta'bes  I*ul-m©-na'lis.*  ("  Pulmo- 
nary Consumption  or  Wasting.")  See 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Ta'bes  Scrof-u-lo'sa.*  ("Scrofu- 
lous Consumption.")  A  disease  consist- 
ing in  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  mes- 
enteric glands  (hence  also  called  Ta'ba 
mesf ntcr' ica),  connected  with  a  mn'bi'l 
condition  of  the  functions  of  cligesiion 
and  assimilation. 

Ta-bes'cent.  pTabes'ceus ;  from 
tabcs'co,  to  "waste  away."]  Wasting 
or  shrivelling. 


Tabu-la      Vit're-a.*  ("  Glassy 

Table.")  A  term  applied  to  the  internal 
plate  of  the  occipital  bone,  on  account  of 
its  brittleness. 

Tab'u-lar.  [From  tab'nla,  a  "board," 
or  "  table."]  Like  a  board  or  table.  In 
Botany,  flattened  horizontally. 

Taccacea?,*  tak-ka'she-e.  [From 
Tac'ca,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
India  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa. 

Ta-chyg-'ra-ptiy.  [Tachyg-ra'- 

phia;  from  Ta\vg,  "  short,"  and  ypafa,  to 
"write."]  Shorthand.  See  Stenography. 

Tac'tile.  [Tac'tilis;  from  tac'tus, 
"touch."]      Pertaining  to  touch. 

Tac'tion.  [Tac'tio ;  from  tan' go, 
tac'tum,  to  "  touch."]  The  act  of  touch- 
ing; touch. 

Tac'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
sense  of  Touch,  which  see. 

Tac'tus  Er-u-di'tus.*  ("Instructed 
[or  Skilful]  Touch.")  That  delicate  and 
discriminating  sense  of  touch  resulting 
from  the  union  of  judgment  and  expe- 
rience. 

Tac'tus  Ex-per'tus.*  ("Experi- 
enced Touch.")  Essentially  the  same  as 
the  Tactus  Eruditus,  which  see. 

Tae'ni-a.*  [Gr.  raivia.']  Originally, 
a  "fillet,"*  "band,"  or  "riband."  Ap- 
plied to  the  tapeworm,  a  genus  of  intes- 
tinal worms  having  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
bodies. 

Taenia  Hip-po-cam'pi.$  The  Cor- 
pus Fimbriatum,  which  see. 

Ta?'nia  Ea'ta*  ("  Broad  Tape- 
worm") ;  also  called  Both-ri-o-cepn'a- 
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lns.-;>  A  worm  found  in  the  human  in- 
testines. It  Bometimea  attains  an  enor- 
mous Length, — fifty  or  sixtj  yards,  ac- 
cording to  B  >nK'  writers. 

TaVnia  Os'cu-lis  2ISar-&i-naH- 
l>us.*  ("  Tapeworm  with  Marginal 
Mouths  or  Foramina.")  The  long  tape- 
worm, or  T.exia  Solium. 

TaVnia  &cm-I«cir-cu-la'ris. ;: 

('* .Semicircular  Band.")  A  narrow,  fi- 
brous, semi-transparent  band,  situated 
in  I  he  groove  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  corpus  striatum. 

Ta?'nia  Soli-urn.*  The  long  tape- 
worm; also  called  Tcenia  osculis  marfji- 
nalibH*.  It  infests  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestines,  and  is  not  unfrequcntly  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  much  longer. 

Taenia  Ta-ri'ni.*  ("Band  of  Tari- 
nus.")  A  yellowish  horny  band  which 
lies  over  the  vena  corpora  striata  of  the 
brain,  first  noticed  by  Tarinus.  It  is  a 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricle. 

TaViii-oM.  [Ta?nioi'des:  from  tse'- 
nia,  a  "riband."]      Resembling  a  riband. 

Taflfetas  Vesicant,  taPta'  va'ze'- 
kon*'.  (*'  Blistering  Cloth.")  The  same 
as  P annus  Vesicatorius,  which  see. 

Ta'f I-a.*  Rum,  or  the  spirit  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane. 

Taille,  tal.  Literally,  "cutting."  The 
French  term  for  Lithotomt,  which  see. 

Talc.  [Talcum.]  A  foliated  magne- 
sian  mineral,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
used  for  tracing  lines  on  cloth,  etc. 

Ta'le-a.  •  [From  6a\\jg,  a  "young 
shoot"?]  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
" graft,"  "cutting."  " shoot,"  or  "stock." 

Taliaco'tian  (ta-le-a-ko'shun)  ©p-e- 
ra'tion.  An  operation  by  which,  in 
cases  of  deformity  or  deficiency  of  the 
nose,  a  new  one  is  made  by  turning  down 
a  flap  from  the  forehead,  or  other  part  of 
the-  face;  first  practised  by  Taliacotius 
(or  Tagliacozzi).     See  Rhinoplasty, 

Tal'I-pes,  p'edis*  [From  ta'lus,  the 
"ankle,"  andjpe*,  the  "foot."]  Applied 
to  various  kinds  of  the  distortion  com- 
monly called  club-foot. 

Talipes  E-qui'nus!:  ("Equine 
Club-foot"),  or  Horse'-Foot.  Club-foot 
from  simple  retraction  of  the  heel,  so 
that  the  ankle  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
the  h  i  *se. 

Tal'ipes  Val'gTM.*  Club-foot,  with 
distortion  outwards,  »t  eyersion. 

Tal'ipes    Varus.*     Club-foot,   Avith 
distortion  inwards. 
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Tallow.  [Se'vum.]  Animal  fat, 
melted  and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it. 

Tal'pa.;:  Literally,  a  "mole."  Hence 
applied  to  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  com- 
pared to  a  mole  under  the  ground.  Some- 
times it  signifies  an  encysted  tumor  on 
the  head. 

Talus.*  Literally,  a  "die,"  with 
which  a  game  of  dice  was  played.  Ap- 
plied to  the  astragalus  (or  ankle-bone), 
from  its  re.-emblance  to  a  die. 

Tajnaricacea?,*  tain-a-re-ka'she-e. 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  ^shrubs  or  herbs),  confined  to  the 
Northern  hemisphere  and  the  Old  World. 
It  includes  the  Tam'arix  (Tamarisk), 
Myrica'ria,  and  Trichaurus.  Several  of 
the  species  are  astringent  or  tonic;  and 
one,  the  Tam'arix  mannifera,  yields  a 
kind  of  manna,  consisting  of  mucilagi- 
nous sugar. 

Tam-a-rin  dus.*  [From       tamar 

(Arabic),  a  ''date/'  and  In'dus, "  Indian."] 
A  LinnEean  genus  of  the  class  Mona- 
dt  Iph  ia,  natural  order  Lcjum  inosie.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopeeial  name  |]  for  the  pre- 
served fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica. 
It  is  refrigerant  and  laxative. 

Taanarin'tius  In'<Hi-ca.*  ("Indian 
Tamarind.")  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tamarind-tree. 

Tam'a-rix  Gal'11-ca.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  common  Tamarisk, 
a  tree  of  the  Linnasan  class  Pcntandria, 
and  natural  order  Tamaricacese.  The 
bark,  wood,  and  leaves  are  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  have  been  employed  in 
medicine. 

Tacn'pdn.  (French  pronunciation, 
toM'poH*'.)  Literally,  a  "plug*  or  "stop- 
per." A  portion  of  rag,  sponge,  etc.,  used 
j  in  Plugging,  which  see. 

Ta'mus  Com-imi'nis.-*  The  sys- 
;  tematic  name  of  common  Black  Bryony. 
The  root  is  diuretic. 

Tan-a-ee'tum.*  Tansy.  A  Linnrean 
|  genus  of  the  class  Sywjenesia,  natural 
i  order  Composite,  Also,  the  Pharmaco- 
peeial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of 
the  Tanace'tum  vuh/a'rc.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Tanace'tum  Vul-g'a're.*  The  com- 
mon tansy-plant;  also  called  Tanasia. 

Ta-na'si-a.:;:  A  name  for  Tanace'tum 
vulfja're. 

Tangent.  [Tan'gens:  present  par- 
ticiple of  tan' (jo,  to  "touch.'']  Literally, 
"touching,"  or  "that  which  touches." 
The  tangent  to  a  curve  is  a  straight  line 
which  meets  or  touches  the  curve  with- 
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out  intersecting  it.  In  Trigonometry,  a 
tangent  is  a  straight  line  which  touches 
a  circular  arc  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  production  of 
the  radius  passing  through  the  other  ex- 
tremity. 

Tan'nate.  [Tan'nas,  a'a's.]  A  com- 
bination of  tannic  acid  (or  tannin)  with 
a  base. 

Tannic  Ac  id.  The  same  as  Tannin, 
which  see. 

Taii'nin.  [Tanni'nnm;  so  called 
from  its  use  in  tanning.]  (Fr.  Acide 
tnnnique,  a'sed'  tan'nek'.)  Tannic  acid 
(the  Aq'idum  tan'nicum  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias.) The  peculiar  astringent  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  substances  on  which 
their  power  of  converting  skins  into  lea- 
ther depends.  It  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent. 

Tansy.     See  Tanacetum  Vulgare. 

Tan'ta-Inm.*  The  same  as  Colum- 
Bittm,  which  see. 

Tapeworm.     See  Taenia. 

Tapeworm,  Long.     See  Taenia  So- 

LIITM. 

Tap-I-o'ca.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  fecula  of  the 
root  of  the  Janipha  Manihot.  As  an 
article  of  food  it  is  mild  and  easy  of 
digestion,  and  forms  an  excellent  diet  for 
the  sick  or  convalescent. 

Tapping.     See  Paracentesis. 

Tap'-Root.  A  fleshy  main  root  taper- 
ing downwards,  having  a  moderate  thick- 
ness compared  with  the  length,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  as 
in  the  pine,  maple,  parsnip,  etc. 

Tar.  A  dark-brown,  viscid  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  wood  of  the  pine 
or  fir  tree.  It  consists  of  resin,  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid. 

Tar,  Barbadoes.  See  Petroleum 
Barbadense. 

Tar-an-tis'mus.*  [From  tar  an' tula, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  venomous  spider.] 
Tarautism.  The  morbid  desire  of  ex- 
cessive motion,  or  dancing,  said  to  be 
excited  by  music  in  those  affected  by  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula. 

Ta-ran'tn-la.*  A  species  of  poison- 
ous spider,  whose  bite  was  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  music. 

Ta-rax'a-cuni.*  Dandelion.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the  root  of  the 
Tarax'acum  Dens-leo'nis.  It  is  slightly 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient,  and  appears 
to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  liver.  It 
has  sometimes  proved  extremely  bene- 
ficial in  affections  accompanied  by  tor- 
piditv  of  that  organ. 
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Tarax'acum  Coffee.  Dandelion 
Coffee;  a  powder  consisting  of  tarax- 
acum-roots, cleaned,  dried,  and  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  coffee. 

Taraxacum  I>eii*-le-o'nis.* 

("Tooth  of  Lion.")  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dandelion.  See  Taraxa- 
cum. 

Ta-rax'is.*  [From     rapacoa),     to 

"trouble,"  or  "confound."]  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Tar-di-flo'riis.-  [From      tar'dus, 

"slow,"  or  "late,"  and  Jios,  a  "flower."] 
Flowering  late. 

Tardigrada.     See  Tarpigrapus. 

Tar-dig  'ra-dns.-  [From  tar'dus, 
"slow,"  and  gra'dus,  a  "step."]  Tardi- 
grade. Moving  slowly.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  (Tardia'rada)  to  certain 
animals,  which  from  their  peculiar  con- 
struction move  with  excessive  slowness, 
as  the  sloths. 

Targ-et-SItaped.  See     Peltate, 

Scutiform,  and  Thyroid. 

Tarini  Pons.     See  Pons  Tarixi. 

Tar'sal.  [Tarsa'lis;  from  tar'sus.] 
Belonging  to  the  tarsus;  also,  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  eyelid. 

Tar'sal  Car'ii-la-ges.  The  thin 
elastic  plates  which  give  shape  to  the 
eyelids. 

Tar'si,*  gen.  Tar-so'rum,  the  plural 
of  Tarsus,  which  see. 

Tar-so-phy'ma,  aftg.$  [From  tar'- 
sus, and  (Jji^a,  a  "growth."]  A  morbid 
growth  or  tumor  of  the  tarsus. 

Tar-sor'rlta-phy.  [Tarsorrha'- 
plsia :  from  tar'sus,  and  pacj.fi,  a  "  suture."] 
The  uniting  by  suture  any  wound  of  the 
eyelids  near  the  tarsus. 

Tar-sot'o-my.  [Tarsoto'mia:  from 
tar'sus,  and  r^co,  to  "cut."]  A  cutting 
of  the  tarsus,  or  cartilage  of  the  eye- 
lid. 

Tar'sus,*  plural  Tar'si.  [From 
rapGcs,  the  "instep."]  That  portion  of 
the  foot  between  the  metatarsal  bones 
and  the  leg,  itself  comprising  seven 
bones;  the  instep.  Also,  the  thin  carti- 
lage towards  the  edge  of  each  eyelid, 
giving  it  firmness  and  shape.  Applied 
also  to  a  number  of  minute  joints  in  in- 
sects, forming  the  fifth  principal  segment 
of  the  leg  or  foot. 

Tar'tar.  [Tar'tarmn,  or  Tar'ta- 
rns.]  The  substance  which  concretes 
on  the  inside  of  wine-casks:  the  impure 
supertartrate  of  potash.  Ako,  an  earthy - 
like  substance  deposited  from  the  saliva, 
which  becomes  incrusted  on  the  human 
teeth.     See  Opontolithus,  and  Tophus. 
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Tar 'tar,  Cream  of.  The  bit  art  rate 
of  potash.     Sec  Potass*  Bitabtras. 

Tartar  E-met'ie.  The  tartrate  of 
antimony    and    petassa    (Antimo'nii    et 

jutt-m'sir.  tar'tra-s)  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
]> oeia,  or  AnUmo'nium  tartara'twn  (Br. 
Ph.),  also  termed  Aniimo'nii  potatfeio- 
tnr'tras,  and  Antimo'nium  tartariza'tum. 
Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  preparations  of  antimony.  It  is  a 
powerful  arterial  sedative:  in  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  large  quanti- 
ties as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a 
cathartic. 

Tar'ta-rat-ed  An'ta-mo-ny.  [Anti- 
mo'nium  Tartara'tnm.]  See  Tar- 
tar Emetic. 

Tar-tar'ic.  [Tartar' icus.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  tartar.  It  is 
refrigerant  and  antiseptic. 

Tar'ta-rlzed  An'tiniony.  [Anti- 
mo'niiim  Tartariza'tum.]  .See  Tar- 
tar Emetic. 

Tar'trate.  [Tar'tras,a'f/s.]  A  com- 
bination of  tartaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Po- 
tassa.     See  Tartar  Emetic. 

Tartre  des  Dento,  tantn  da  doN«. 
("  Tartar  of  the  Teeth.'')  The  French 
term  for  Odontolith  us,  which  see. 

Taste.  [Lat.  Gns'tus;  Fr.  Gout,  goo.] 
That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  sa- 
Tors  of  certain  bodies  upon  the  tongue, 
which  is  its  principal  organ.  The  lips, 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate, 
teeth,  velum  pendulum  palati,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  even  the  stomach,  are 
also  susceptible  of  impressions  by  con- 
tact with  the  same  bodies,  which  are 
termed  sapid  bodies. 

Taste,  Jlorbid.     See  PARAGEUSIA. 

Tasteless  A'gue-I>r©p.  An  arseni- 
cal solution,  formerly  in  great  repute,  for 
which  Fowler's  solution,  or  the  Liquor 
arsenical  is,  is  now  substituted. 

Taste'less  Salt.  A  name  for  phos- 
phate of  soda. 

Tau'rin.  [Tauri'na;  from  ravpog, 
a ''bull.'']  A  particular  animal  sub- 
stance in  bile,  first  discovered  in  ox- 
gall. 

Tau-ro-chol'fic.  [Tanrochol'icns : 
from  tan' rus,  a  4i  bull,"  or  u  ox,"  and  \o\fi, 
•'bile.*']  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar 
acid  found  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  asso- 
ciated with  ylgckolic  acid.  The  latter, 
or  a  substance  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  found 
in  the  human  bile,  in  which,  however, 
taurochoiic  acid  appears  to  be  wanting. 

Taxacea?,-  tax-a'she  e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
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found  in  the  milder  climates  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  It  includes  the 
Tax'us  (Yew),  and  other  trees  which  are 
valuable  for  timber. 

Tax-I-der'mic.  [Taxider'micus.] 
Belonging  to  taxidermy. 

Tax-i-der'my.  [Taxider  mia; 

from  Talis,  "  arrangement,"  and  typo,  a 
"skin."]  The  art  of  stuffing  and  pre- 
serving the  skins  of  animals  so  as  to  re- 
present their  natural  appearance,  habits, 
and  attitudes  in  life. 

Tax'is.*  [From  rdaao),  to  "put  in 
order."]  The  operation  of  replacing  by 
the  hand,  without  instruments,  any  parts 
which  have  quitted  their  natural  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  reduction  of  hernia,  etc. 

Tax-ol'o-^5',  or  Tax-on  '©-my. 
[From  ru£f?,  "arrangement,"  and  \6yo$,  a 
"  discourse."]  The  department  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  classification. 

Tax-on'o-my.  [Taxono'mia;  from 
t'i-I's,  "arrangement,"  and  vo^oq,  a  "law."] 
The  theory  of  classifications;  the  laws 
which  preside  at  their  construction.  See 
Taxology. 

Tax'ns.*  (Fr.  If,  ef.)  The  Yew-tree. 
A  tree  belonging  to  the  order  or  tribe 
Coniferse.  The  leaves  have  been  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy. 

Tea.  [Lat.Tfte'a;  Fr.  The,  ta.]  The 
dried  leaves  of  a  Chinese  evergreen  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
Then  Xi'ffi'd,  black  or  bohea  tea,  and 
Thea  Vir'idis,  green  tea.  It  belongs  to 
the  Linnaean  class  Polyandria,  and  nat- 
ural order  Temstromiaccse.  In  the  form 
of  an  infusion  it  is  used  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  artificial  beverage. 
It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  produces  a 
decidedly  exhilarating  effect  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  When  taken  by  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  causes  wake- 
fulness. 

Tear.  [Lat.  L.ach'ryma,  or  L«c'ry- 
ma;  Gr.  6dKp<[xa,  or  SaKpiw;  Fr.  Larme, 
laRm.]  A  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  part,  diffused  between 
the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  to  facilitate  their 
movements.  A  permanent  and  morbid 
excess  of  this  secretion  is  termed  Epi- 
phora (which  see).  The  tears  are  saline, 
with  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  turning 
delicate  vegetable  blues  to  green.  The 
term  tear  is  also  applied  to  drops  (or  small 
pieces)  of  gum  of  a  globular  or  semi- 
globular  shape,  having  dried  in  the  form 
they  present  on  issuing  from  the  plant. 

Teeh-no-ean'sis.:;:  [From     rcy?, 

"art,"  and  Kavaii,  a  "burning."]     Artifi- 
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cial  burning,  or  application  of  the  moxa, 
ho'  iron,  etc. 

Teeh-nol'o-g*y.  [Tech  nolo  'gia ; 
from  rkxyr],  "art,"  and  \6yos,  a  " dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  art  or  the  arts, 
especially  the  useful  arts:  a  description 
of  the  arts. 

Tec-noc-to'ni-a.*  [From  tckvov,  a 
"child,"  and  rrauw,  to  "kill."]  Child- 
murder,  or  infanticide. 

Tec-tl-bran'ehl-ate.  [Tectiforan- 
clfiia  tus;  from  tec' tux,  "covered,"  and 
bran'chise.]  Having  branchise  more  or 
less  covered  by  the  mantle.  Applied  to 
an  order  of  Mollusks. 

Tee-tri'ees,*  the  plural  of  Tectrix. 

Tec'trix, let*.*  [From  te' go,  tec' turn,  to 
"cover."]  Covering  or  hiding.  Applied 
in  the  plural  (tectri'cez)  to  the  feathers 
which  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  other 
parts  of  the  wings  of  birds. 

Teeth.     See  Tooth. 

Teeth,  Grinding  of.  See  Stridor 
Dextium. 

Teeth,  Pw'ma-nent.  [Den'tes 

Pernianen'tes.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  teeth  of  the  adult,  thirty-two  in 
all.     See  Tooth. 

Teething.  Cutting  of  the  teeth,  or 
dentition. 

Teg'men,  inis,&  or  Teg-men 'tnm.* 
[From  te'go,  to  "cover."]  A  covering, 
whether  scale  or  membrane,  of  fruits, 
flowers,  etc. :  thus,  the  scales  covering  the 
leaf-buds  of  deciduous  trees  of  cold  cli- 
mates are  called  tegmenta.  Applied  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  seeds  of  plants.  Also 
applied  to  the  superior  wings  of  insects 
when  coriaceous  or  pergamentaceous,  and 
furnished  with  nervures,  as  in  the  Orthop- 
tera. 

Teg-men'ta,*  the  plural  of  Tegmen- 
tum, which  see. 

Teg'mi-nate.  [Tegmina'tus.]  En- 
veloped in  a  tegmen. 

Teg'n-ment.  [Tegumen'tnm; 

from  te'go,  to  "cover."]  Applied  to  a 
membrane  which  covers  the  sori  of  ferns 
(the  induaium,  or  initahtcfwm,  of  some  au- 
thors). Also,  nearly  the  same  as  In- 
tegument. 

Tegument,  ta'giTmoN8'.  The  French 
term  for  I  ntegument,  which  see. 

Teag-ne,  ten  or  tan.  The  French  term 
for  Pokrigo,  which  see. 

Te'la.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"web."  Applied  to  a  membrane  or  tissue. 

Te'la  Acl-I-po'sa.*  A  name  for 
•Adipose  Membrane,  which  see. 

Tela  Cel-ln-lo'sa.:;:  A  name  for 
Cellular  Tissue,  which  see. 


Tela  Chor-o-i'de-a.*  ("Choroid 
Web.")  A  membranous  prolongation  of 
the  pia  mater  in  the  third  ventricle. 

Te-lan-gi-ec-ta'sl-a,*  or  1  e-Ian-gi- 

ec'ta-sis.*  [From  riXog,  the  "end," 
dyyelou,  a  "vessel,"  and  cKraag,  "exten- 
sion."] Literally,  an  extension  of  the 
terminations  of  the  vYssels  (i.e.  of  the 
capillaries).  A  term  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Te-lan-gi-o'sis.*  *  [Frcm  riXog,  the 
"end,"  and  dyyeiov,  a  "vessel."]  Disease 
of  the  capillary  vtssels. 

Tel-e-ol'o-gy.  [Teleclc'gia;  from 
teXo;,  "end,"  or  "purpose,"  and  Xo-^og,  a 
"discourse."]  The  doctrine  of  final 
causes;  i.e.  the  doctrine  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe  have  been  created 
for  n  special  end  or  purpose. 

Tel'e-seope.  [Telesco'pium;  from 
rrjXe,  "far  off/'  and  cKoneco,  to  "observe," 
or  to  "see."]  An  optical  instrument  for 
viewing  distant  objects;  a  tube  having 
a  convex  object-glass  at  one  end,  and  a 
convex  (or  concave)  lens  at  the  other, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  the  sum  (or 
difference)  of  their  focal  lengths.  Tele- 
scopes are  of  two  kinds,  refracting  and 
reflecting  :  the  former  depending  on  the 
use  of  properly  figured  lenses  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass;  and  the 
latter  on  the  use  of  specula  or  polished 
metallic  mirrors  which  reflect  the  rays. 

Tellurate.     See  Telluric. 

Tel'lii-rat-ed.  [Tellnra'tus.]  Ap- 
plied to  a  gas  which  holds  tellurium  in 
solution. 

Tel-ln'rie.  [Tellu'riens;  from  tel- 
hi'rium.]  Belonging  to  tellurium.  Ap- 
plied to  the  peroxide  of  tellurium,  which 
is  called  telluric  acid,  and  combines  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  producing 
a  class  of  compounds  called  Telluratee. 

Tel-ln'ri-nm.*  [From  TeVluz,  the 
"earth."  It  may  be  observed  that  many 
of  the  metals  are  named  frcm  the  differ- 
ent planets.  Besides  the  well-known 
examples  of  Mercury  and  Saturn  (Latin 
Satnrnus,  a  name  for  "lead"),  we  have 
Cerium  from  Ceres,  Palladium  from  Pal- 
lax,  Seienium  from  otXiwv,  the  "moon," 
etc.]  A  rare  metal  found  in  the  gold- 
mines of  Transylvania.  It  is  white, 
brilliant,  brittle,  and  easily  fusible.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  6.25. 

Temp.  dext.  =  Tcm'pori  dex'tro* 
"To  the  right  temple/' 

Tempe.     See  Temple. 

Tem'per-a-menf.  [Temperamen'- 
tiini:     from     tem'pero,    tempera' turn,     to 


mix,"    to    "temper:' 


because    it    was 
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supposed  to  depend  on  tho  mixture  or 
apportioning  of  tho  different  humors  <>f 
the  body.]  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  body;  that  peculiarity  of  physical 
organization  which  to  a  certain  extent 
influences  the  disposition  and  character 
of  men. 

Many  of  the  old^>hysiologists  attached 
great  importance  to  temperament.  The 
different  kinds  have  been  variously  dis- 
tinguished by  different  writers:  the  best 
classification  is  perhaps  the  following: — 

1.  The  Sanguineous  (or  Sanguine) 
Temperament,  characterized  by  a  fair  and 
ruddy  complexion,  yellow,  red,  or  light 
auburn  hair,  a  full,  muscular  develop- 
ment, large,  full  veins,  and  an  active 
pulse,  all  indicating  an  abundant  supply 
of  blood.  Persons  of  this  description, 
are  usually,  it  is  said,  of  a  hopeful  dispo- 
sition, fond  of  pleasure,  with  strong  and 
eager  passions,  but  deficient  in  constancy 
of  purpose,  especially  when  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  can  only  be  won  by  perse- 
verance and  long  delay. 

2.  The  Bilious  Temperament,  cha- 
racterized by  a  preponderance  of  bile, 
indicated  by  a  dark  or  sallow  complex- 
ion, black  hair,  and  a  slow  or  moderate 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Persons  of 
this  temperament,  it  is  said,  are  apt  to 
be  grave  and  thoughtful,  remarkable  f  r 
firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  capa- 
ble of  long  endurance,  constant  in  their 
attachments,  implacable  in  their  hate, 
etc.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  a  modern 
writer,  that  nearly  all  the  great  tyrants 
mentioned  in  history,  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  bilious 
temperament. 

The  term  choleric,  though  often  used 
(in  accordance  with  its  etymology)  as 
synonymous  with  bilious,  implies,  in  its 
popular  acceptation,  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  the  bilious  and  sanguineous  tem- 
peraments. 

3.  The  Lymphatic  (or  Phlegmatic) 
Temperament,  resulting,  according  to 
the  old  physiologists,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  lymph,  or  phlegm  (which  was 
regarded  as  the  cold  and  watery  humor 
of  the  body),  in  the  system.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  fair  but  not  ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  a  general 
softness  or  laxity  of  the  tissues.  Per- 
sons of  this  temperament,  it  is  said,  are 
apt  to  be  of  a  mild  and  amiable  dis- 
position, but  to  possess  little  activity  or 
force  of  character. 

The  ancients  reckoned  also  among  the 
temperaments  the  Atrabilious  or   Mb- 
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lanciiolic,  characterized  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  black  bile  (which  was  supposed 
to  be  secreted  by  the  spleen),  rendering 
the  disposition  melancholy  and  morose; 
and  when  in  great  excess,  producing  hy- 
pochondriasis. This,  however,  is  so  ob- 
viously a  diseased  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem that  it  scarcely  merits  a  place  among 
the  other  temperaments,  which  are,  pro- 
perly, not  forms  of  disease,  but  merely 
constitutional  peculiarities. 

To  the  foregoing  has  been  added,  more 
recently. — 

4.  The  Nervous  Temperament,  cha- 
racterized by  the  predominance  of  the 
nervous  element,  and  by  great  activity 
or  susceptibility  of  the  great  nervous 
centre,  the  brain.  Persons  possessing 
this  temperament  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  their  impressibility,  their 
capability  of  intense  feeling  or  intense 
excitement  (which  is  often,  however,  not 
manifested  externally),  and  by  i?he  gene- 
ral activity  of  all  those  functions  directly 
dependent  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Literary  men,  especially  those 
distinguished  in  poetry  or  imaginative 
literature,  arc  usually  of  this  tempera- 
ment. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  no  instance  is  any  one  tempera- 
ment to  be  found  absolutely  unmixed, 
but  even  in  the  most  strongly-marked 
cases  it  will  be  qualified  by  elements  be- 
longing to  the  other  temperaments, — not 
to  speak  of  the  modifications  caused  by 
moral  or  educational  influences.  Yet,  if 
we  take  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  each  class, — that  is,  those  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  some  one 
temperament  are  most  fully  developed 
with  the  smallest  admixture  of  other 
elements. — we  shall  probably  find  that, 
though  much  of  a  merely  fanciful  cha- 
racter has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
the  views  of  the  old  physiologists  are  not 
without  considerable  foundation  in  truth. 

Tem'pe-rance.  [Sobri'etas,  or 
Temperan'tia :  from  the  same.]  Mode- 
ration in  eating  and  drinking,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health. 

Temperantia,*'  tem-pe-ran'she-a. 
[From  the  same.]  Agents  which  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  body  when  un- 
duly augmented,  as  cold,  acids,  certain 
salts,  etc. 

TTem'per-ate.  [Tempera  'tus:  from 
the  same]  Moderate:  without  excess;, 
tempered. 

Teni'per-a-ture.  [Temperatu'ra; 
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from  the  same.]  A  definite  or  certain 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  measured  by 
the  thermometer. 

Tem'ple.  [Lat.  Tem'pus,  oris,  plu- 
ral Tem'pora;  Gr.  Kpora^oq ;  Fr.  Tempe, 
toMp.]  The  lateral  region  of  the  head 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  and  to 
the  ear.  In  Entomology,  the  part  from 
each  side  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyes 
between  the  forehead  and  the  vertex. 

Tem'po-ra,-  the  plural  of  tem'pus, 
the  temple  of  the  head. 

Tem'po-ral.  [Temporalis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  tempora,  or  temples. 

Tem-po-ra'lis.*  (" ;  Temporal  [Mus- 
cle].") A  muscle  arising  from  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  the  semicircular  line 
bounding  it,  and  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.     It  draws  the  jaw  upwards. 

Temporary  Teeth.     See  Tooth. 

Tem'n-lence.  [Temulen'tia;  from 
teme'tum,  "strong  wine/']  Drunken- 
ness; intoxication. 

Te-nac'i-ty.  [Tenac'itas,  a'tis; 
from  te'nax,iena'cis,  "tenacious."]  The 
power  of  resistance  which  bodies  oppose 
to  efforts  to  break  them  either  by  shock, 
pressure,  or  traction. 

Te-nac'u-lum.*'  [From  te'neo,  to 
"hold  fast."]  A  small,  hook-shaped  in- 
strument for  taking  up  divided  vessels. 

Ten'tffi-nes,*  gen.  Ten'cli-nnnB,  the 
plural  of  Tendo,  which  see. 

Ten'c&i-nous.  [TencMno'sns ;  from 
ten' do,  ten' dims,  a  "tendon."]  Pertain- 
ing to  tendons,  or  like  tendons. 

Temdo  AcE&illis.  See  Achillis, 
Texdo. 

Ten'cUon.  [Ten 'do,  ims  or  onis, 
plural  Ten/dines,  or  Ten'dones; 
from  ten' do,  to  "stretch."]  A  white, 
fibrous  cord,  more  or  less  round,  by 
which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone; 
vulgarly,  a  "guidcr." 

Ten'dril.  [Cir'rus.]  A  tendril  is 
commonly  a  thread-like,  leafless  branch, 
capable  of  coiling  spirally,  by  which 
some  climbing  plants  attach  themselves 
to  surrounding  bodies  for  support.  Some- 
times tendrils  belong  to  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  pea. 

Te-nes'iHius.*  [From  retvco,  to 
"stretch,"  or  "strain."]  A  constant  de- 
sire to  go  to  stool,  with  great  straining, 
but  no  discharge. 

Ten-on-tog-'ra-plfiy.  [Tenonto- 
gra'plkia;  from  raKov,  rivomeg,  a  "ten- 
don," and  ypa(p(x),  to  "write."]  A  descrip- 
tion or  delineation  of  the  tendons. 

Ten-on-tol  'o-gy .  [Tenon  tolo  'gia ; 
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from  rcvav,  a  "tendon,"  and  \6yoq,  a 
"discourse."]  The  doctrine  or  scienoe 
of  the  tendons. 

Te-not'o-my.  [Tenoto'niia;  from 
ikvwv,  a  "tendon,"  and  rkpua,  to  "cut."] 
The  cutting  of  a  tendon  with  a  view  to 
remedy  certain  distortions  caused  by  mus- 
cular contractions.     See  Loxarthron. 

Ten'sion.  [Ten'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ten' do,  ten' sum,  to  "stretch."]  The  act 
of  stretching  or  straining;  the  state  of 
being  stretched  or  drawn  tight. 

Tensive.  [Tcnsi'vus;  from  the 
same.]  Tending  to  stretch  or  make  tense. 
Attended  with  a  feeling  of  tension. 

Tensor,  o'r*V*  [From  t^e  same.] 
A  stretcher,  or  extender,  or  that  which 
stretches  or  makes  tense.  Applied  to 
certain  muscles. 

Tensor  Tyni'pa-ni.*  ("Stretcher 
of  the  Tympanum.")  A  muscle  of  the 
tympanum  which  by  its  contraction  acts 
upon  the  membrana  tynqmni  and  modi- 
fies the  sense  of  hearing. 

Ten'sor  Va-gi'nae  Fem'o-ris.* 
("That  which  makes  tense  the  Sheath 
of  the  Thigh.")  The  name  of  a  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  spfne  of  the  ilium 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata, 
whence  it  is  also  called  Faseia'lis  and 
Fascia  lata.     It  stretches  the  fascia,  etc. 

Tent.  [Ten'ta,  Limimen'tiim, 
PenlciTlum:  from  ten' do,  ten' sum  or 
ten' turn,  to  "  stretch,"  or  "  spread."]  A  roll 
of  lint,  or  piece  of  prepared  sponge,  for 
keeping  open  or  dilating  sores,  sinuses,etc. 

Tent,  Sponge.     See  Sponge-Tent. 

Tentacle.     See  Tentaculum. 

Ten-tac'n-la,*  the  plural  of  Tentac- 
ulum,  which  see. 

Ten-tac'u-late.  [Tentacnla'tus ; 
from  tentac' ulum.~]  Having  tentacula  or 
appendages  resembling  tentacula. 

Ten-tac'n-lum,*  plural  Ten-tac'n- 
la.  [From  ten' to,  to  "feel  often."]  A 
tentacle,  or  feeler.  This  term  is  used  in 
a  restricted  sense  to  signify  the  long, 
filiform,  inarticulate  appendage  of  the 
mouth  of  Anellata  or  Ann  elides.  It  is 
also  applied  to  all  appendages,  whether 
jointed  or  not,  which  are  used  as  instru- 
ments of  exploration  and  prehension. 

Ten-to'ri-nm.*  [From  ten' do,  ten'- 
tum,  to  "stretch."]  Originally,  a  tent  or 
pavilion.  Applied  to  the  horizontal  pro- 
cess of  the  dura  mater  between  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum. 

Ten-n-i-cos-ta'tiis.*  [From  ten'uis, 
"slender,"  and  cos' to,  a  "rib."]  Having 
slender  ribs.  Applied  to  the  leaves  of 
plants, 
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Ten-Ti-i-flo'rns.*  [From  ten'  u  is, 
"slender,"  "thin."  andy/os-,  a  "flower."] 
Haying  slender  flowers  :  tenuiflo'rous. 

Ten-n-i-sil-i-<nia'tus.*  [From  ten'- 
titt,  "  slender,"  "thin,"  and  sil'iqua,  a 
"pod."]     Having  slender  pods. 

To  pal.  [Analogous  to  Sepal.]  A 
name  proposed  for  a  leaf  or  part  of  a 
perianth  when  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

Tep-I-da'ri-um.*  [From  tep'idus, 
"lukewarm."]     A  warm  or  tepid  bath. 

Ter-.  u  Thrice."  A  prefix  to  names 
of  salts,  denoting  that  three  atoms  of 
acid  are  combined  with  one  of  base. 

Ter-a-tol'o-gy.  [Teratolo'gia; 

from  Trpa;%Tti>aro;,  a  "monster,"  and  Xlyo;, 
a  "discourse."]  That  branch  of  Physi- 
ology which  treats  of  monsters,  or  the 
various  malformations  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

Ter-chlo'rWe  of  FOr'm$le.  A 
name  for  Chloroform,  which  see. 

Ter'cine.  [Terci'na;  from  ter, 
"thrice."]  The  third  coat  of  the  ovule 
of  a  plant, — i.e.  the  inner  coat  when  the 
ovule  has  three. 

Ter-e-bel'la.*  [Diminutive  of  tcr'e- 
bra,  a  "gimlet."]  A  kind  of  instrument 
with  which  the  posterior  part  of  a  great 
number  of  insects  is  provided,  serving 
to  pierce  the  epidermis  of  vegetables,  or 
the  skin  of  animals,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Also,  an  old  name  for  the 
trepan. 

Terebintaeeae,*  ter-e-bin-ta'she-e,  or 
Ter-e-bin-tlia'ce-se.*  [From  Terebin'- 
thus,  one  of  the  genera.]  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  It 
has  been  divided  by  Brown,  and  its 
genera  have  been  chiefly  distributed 
between  the  orders  Anacardiaeese  and 
Ami/ridacese. 

Ter-e-bin'thi-na.*  ("  Turpentine.") 
The  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  fjr 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pinus  palustris, 
and  of  other  species  of  Pinus.  It  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  laxative. 

Terebin'thina  A-mer-X-ca'na.* 
The  name  for  an  oleo-resin  from  the  Pi- 
nus palustris  and  Pinus  tseda. 

Terebin'thina  Can-a-deii'sis* 

("Canada  Turpentine"),  or  Balsam  of 
Fir.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  the 
juice  of  the  Abies  balsamca.  It  is  some- 
times called  Pal'samum  Canaden'se,  or 
"Canada  Balsam." 

Terebin'ttiina  Chi'a.*     The  Phar- 
macipceial    name   (Lond.  and  Ed.   Ph.) 
for  the  Chian  (or  Cyprian)  turpentine. 
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Terebin'thina     Ten'e-ta.*        The 

Pharinacopeeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
Venice  turpentine,  obtained  from  Pinus 
larix}  or  the  larch-tree. 

Terebin'thina  Yul-ga'ris.*  Com- 
mon turpentine  obtained  from  Pi)ius 
8ylvc»tri<. 

Terebinthina?  Oleum.  See  Oleum 
Terebinthin.e. 

Ter-e-bin '  t  hi-n  ate.  [Terebin  t  hi- 
na'tus.]  Of  the  nature  of  turpentine; 
containing  turpentine. 

Ter'e-bra,;i:  and  Te>-e-bel'la.* 
[From  ter'ebro,  to  "bore."]  Literally,  a 
"borer."     In  Surgery,  a  trepan. 

Terebrantia,*  ter-e-bran'shc-a. 

[Xeuter  plural  of  terebrans,  present  par- 
ticiple of  ter'ebro,  to  "bore."]  Literally, 
"boring  [animals]."  A  term  applied  to 
a  section  of  hynicnopterous  insects  pos- 
sessing an  instrument  (termed  tcr'ebra, 
or  "borer")  for  perforating  bodies  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Some  of  the 
Tercbrantia,  for  example,  the  ichneumon- 
fly,  deposit  their  ova  in  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  larvae  and 
pupae  of  other  insects,  so  that  their  young 
when  hatched  are  abundantly  provided 
with  the  needful  nourishment. 

Te'res,:;-  gen.  Ter'e-t£s.  A  Latin 
adjective,  signifying  "long  and  round," 
"terete."  Applied  to  two  muscles,  the 
major  and  minor,  which  arise  from  the 
scapula  and  are  inserted  into  the  hume- 
rus. They  move  the  arm  in  various  di- 
rections. 

Te-rete'.  [From  te' res,  "long  and 
round."]  Long  and  round, — that  is, 
having  the  cross-section  circular. 

Ter-e-ti-ean'lis.*  [From     te'res, 

"round,"  "terete,"  and  can' lis,  a  "stem."] 
Having  a  fine  rounded  stem. 

Ter-gem'i-nate.  [Tergem'inns ; 
from  ter,  "thrice,"  and  (jem'inus,  "dou- 
ble."] "Three  times  double,"  or  thrice 
twin ;  as  when  a  forked  leaf-stalk  has 
two  leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  portion, 
and  two  at  the  division  of  the  fork. 

Ter-g^-§j>er'nins.'::'  [From  ter'gum, 
the  "back,"  and  <nrip/ia,  "seed."]  Bear- 
ing reproductive  corpuscles  on  the  back 
of  the  leaves:  tergispermous. 

Ter'ml-nal.  [From  ter' minus,  an 
"end."]  Relating  to  the  end.  Often 
applied  substantively  to  the  terminating 
syllable  or  syllables  of  a  compound 
term,  as  -ate  in  Sulphate,  -ides  in  Cono- 
ides.  In  Botany,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  summit. 

Ter-nil-na'll-a.*  A  genus  of  East 
Indian  plants  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
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bretacese.  It  bears  a  fruit  called  Myro- 
balan,  which  see. 

Ter-mi-iaol'o-gy.  [Terminolo'- 
gia;  from  ter' minus,  a  "term,"  and  Adyoj, 

a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  doc- 
trine or  science  of  technical  terms  be- 
longing to  the  different  arts  and  sciences; 
or  that  preliminary  knowledge  which 
teaches  us  to  define  the  technical  or  pe- 
culiar terms  employed.  Often  the  same 
as  Glossology. 

Ter'na-ry.  [Terna'ritis;  from  ter'- 
nus, "three,"  or  *• three  by  three."]  Be- 
longing to  the  number  three,  or  consist- 
ing of  three.  Arranged  in  threes.  Ap- 
plied by  Dalton  to  any  chemical  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  three 
atoms.     See  Atomic  Theory. 

Ter'nate.  [Terna'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Arranged  three  by  three,  or 
united  in  threes,*  trifoliate.  Applied  to 
compound  leaves,  such  as  that  of  the 
clover. 

Ter-nI-fik>'r©MS.  [Tcrmiflo'rus ; 
from  ter'nus,  "by  threes/'  and  Jlos,  a 
"  flower."']  Having  flowers  disposed  three 
by  three. 

Ter-ail-fo  'Ie-ous.  [Teniiffo'lius ; 
from  ter'nus,  "three  by  three,"  and  fo'- 
lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  verticillated 
leaves,  three  by  three. 

Ter-iuI-spi'iBus.*  [From  ter'nus, 
'"three  by  three,"  and  spi'na,  a  "thorn."] 
Bearing  spines  which  are  arranged  three 
by  three. 

Terrastromiaceae,*  tern-stroni-e-a'- 
shc-e.  [From  Tcrnstro'mia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  cf  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  Ja- 
pan, India,  and  America.  It  includes 
the  beautiful  Camel' U a  Japon'lca  and 
the  The'a  (tea-plant),  the  decoction  of 
which  is  a  favorite  beverage  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

Ter'ra.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
the  "land;"  hence,  applied  to  the  planet 
E.irth,  also  to  the  substances  termed 
earths.     See  Earth. 

Ter'ra     Ja-pon'I-ca.-i:  ("Japan 

Ear  h.")     See  Catecuu. 

Ter'ra     liem'nl-®.^  ("Lemnian 

Earth.'')  An  argillaceous  substance, 
prepared,  it  is  said,  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Bao-bab  tree,  which  has  been  employed 
as  an  astringent. 

Ter'ra  O-rel-la'ma,*  or  Ter'ra  Or- 
le-a'iaa.*  Names  for  Annotto,  which  see. 

Ter'ra  P©n-<le-ro'sa.*  ("  Heavy 
Earth.")     Sec  Baryta. 

Ter'rse  O'le-um.*  ("  Oil  of  Earth.") 
A  name  for  petroleum. 


Ter-ra'<|iie-©iis.  [From  ter'ra,  the 
"earth,"  and  a' qua,  "water."]  Consist- 
ing of  land  and  water. 

Ter-rene'.  [Terre'nus;  from  ter'ra, 
the  "earth."]  Belonging  to  the  earth; 
terrestrial. 

Ter're-ous.  [Ter'reus;  from  the 
same.]     Of  the  nature  of  earth;  earthy. 

Ter-ro'sus.*  [Frcm  ter'ra,  "earth."] 
Earthy,  or  full  of  earth. 

Tertian,  ter'shan.  [Tertia'nos ; 
from  ter'tius,  "third*."]  (Fr.  Tierce,  te- 
crss'.)  Applied  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  lasts  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  thus  the  paroxysm  returns 
every  third  day;  a  genus  of  the  order 
Febrls,  class  Pyrexiae.,  of  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

Tertiary,  ter'she-a-re.  [Tertia'ri- 
us ;  from  the  same.]  Tertiary  strata,  a 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  lie 
above  the  primary  and  secondary  strata, 
and  are  distinguit-hed  from  them  by 
their  organic  remains. 

Tes'sel-iat-e«i.  [Tessella'tws;  from 
tessel'la,  a  "small  square  stone."]  Hav- 
ing square  figures;  chequered. 

Tes'su-lar.  [From  tes'sula,  diminu- 
tive of  ten' sera,  a  "square,"  or  "square 
tile."]  Applied  to  a  system  of  crystals 
derived  from  the  hexahedron. 

Test.  [From  the  old  French  taster 
(tdter),  to  "feel,"  to  "taste,"  to  "try."] 
As  a  verb,  it  signifies  to  "try,"  or 
"prove."  Applied  in  Chemistry,  as  a 
noun,  to  any  thing  by  which  we  distin- 
guish the  chemical  nature  of  substances 
from  each  other:  thus,  infusion  of  galls 
is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  iron,  which  it 
renders  evident  by  the  production  of  a 
black  color  in  water  and  other  liquids 
containing  that  metal. 

Test^Pa'per,  or  Litmus  Pa'per. 
Paper  dipped  several  times  in  a  filtered 
infusion  of  litmus,  and  dried  after  each 
immersion  until  it  is  of  a  deep-purple 
color.  It  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  free  acids  or  alkalies. 

Tes'ta.*  Originally,  an  " earthen  pot;" 
also,  a  "shell."  Ihe  outer  seed-coat  or 
integument  of  a  seed.  Also,  the  shell  of 
a  molluscous  animal.     See  Shell. 

Tes'ta.*  Oyster-shell.  The  Fhar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  shell 
of  the  Os'trea  cdu'lis. 

Tes'ta  O'vi.*  "Shell  of  Egg,"  or 
egg-shell. 

Testacea,*  tes-ta'she-a,  or  Tes-ta'- 
eeans.  [From  tes'ta,  a  "shell."]  An 
order  of  molluscous  animals  comprising 
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>hoso  which  have  a  calcareous  shell. 
3ee  Shell. 

Testaceans.     See  Testacea. 

Testaceiibrm,.  tes-ta'shc-i-form. 

[Testaceifor'mis;  from  tes'ta,  a 
"shell."]  Having  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
shell. 

Testaeeography,  tes-ta-she-og'ra-fe, 
[Testaceogra'phia;  from  testa' ceus, 
and  ypj.<)oy,  to  " write."]  A  description 
of  the  Testacea. 

Testaceolog-y,  tes-ta-she-ol'o-je. 

[Testaceolo'gia ;  from  testa' ceus,  and 
XHyog,  a  ''discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the 
Testacea  ;  the  science  of  testaceous  mol- 
lusks;   Conehology. 

Tes-ta'ceous.  [Testa'cens;  from 
tes'ta,  a  "shell,"  or  " earthen  pot."]  Be- 
longing to,  or  having,  a  shell;  of  the 
nature  of  a  shell.  In  Botany,  brownish 
yellow,  like  unglazed  earthen-ware. 

Tes'tes,*  gen.  Tes'ti-nan,  the  plural 
of  Testis,  which  see. 

Tes'tes  Cer'e-l>ri.:?  The  two  infe- 
rior and  posterior  of  the  tubercula  quad- 
riyem  in  a. 

Testicle.     See  Testis. 

Testicle,  Inflamed,  or  Testicle, 
Swelled.     See  Orchitis. 

Tes-tic'n-late.  [Testicnla'tos; 

from  testic'ulns,  a  "testicle."]  Having 
the  appearance  of  small  testicles. 

Testicular  Cord.  See  Spermatic 
Cord. 

Tes-tic'n-lns.~  [Diminutive  of  tes'- 
fi».]     A  testicle.     See  Testis. 

Tes'tis,-  plural  Tes'tes.  [Literally, 
a  ''witness;"  because  they  furnish  evi- 
dence of  one's  virility.]  A  testicle,  or 
gland  which  secretes  the  semen;  one  of 
two  small  ovoid  bodies  contained  in  the 
scrotum,  and  more  immediately  covered 
by  a  strong  white  and  dense  coat  called 
Tn'nica  albnrjin'ea. 

Tes'tis  Fee-min'e-ns,*  or  Tes'tis 
Mu-li-e'bris.*  ("Female  Testicle.") 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  ovary. 

Tes-ti'tis,  idt*.*  [From  tes'tis,  a 
"testicle."]  The  same  as  Orchitis, 
which  see. 

Tes-tu'do,  una,*  plural  Tes-to 'di- 
nes. [From  tes'ta,  a  "shell."]  A  tor- 
toise; a  genus  of  the  order  Chelonia. 
Applied  to  a  melicerous  tumor  of  the 
scalp,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tortoise. 

Te-tan'ic.  [Tetan'icns.]  Belong- 
ing to  tetanus.  Also  applied  to  a  patient 
affected  with  tetanus  when  in  the  excited 
condition. 

Te-tan'i-ca.^  [From  tet'anus."]  Agents 
which  augment  the  irritability  of  the 
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muscles  inducing  tetanus  or  spasm,  as 
strychnia,  etc. 

Tet'a-node.  [Tetano'des;  from 
tet'anns,  and  *u\,  a  "form,"  or  "resem- 
'  blance."]  Literally,  u  affected  with  some- 
thing resembling  tetanus."  Applied  to  a 
patient  affected  with  tetanus  when  in 
the  unexcited  state,  as  distinguished 
from  his  being  excited  or  tetanic. — (M. 
Hall.) 

Tet'a-noid.  [Tetanoi'des;  from 
the  same.]     Resembling  tetanus. 

Tei'a-nus.-  [From  rcivio,  to  "stretch."] 
(Fr.  Tetanos,  t&'t&'nos'.)  A  disease  in 
which  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  with 
tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  affected; 
spasm  with  rigidity.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Tet'anns  Com-ple'tos.*  ("Com- 
plete Tetanus.")  A  variety  of  tetanus, 
consisting  in  the  spasmodic  and  rigid 
contraction  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  which  thus  an- 
tagonize and  counteract  one  another. 

Tetanus  Emprostliotonos.  See 
Emprosthotonos. 

Tetanns  Opisthotonos.  See  Opis- 
thotonos. 

Tetanos  Pleurothotonos.  See 
Pleurothotonos. 

Tet'anns  Tris'mos.*  A  variety  of 
tetanus,  consisting  in  spastic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw;  locked- 
jaw. 

Tet'ra-.  [Gr.  rirpa,  for  rioacpa,  "  four."] 
A  prefix  denoting  the  number  four. 

Tet-ra-car'pel-la-ry.  [From  rirpa, 
"four,"  and  car'pel.]  Consisting  of  four 
carpels. 

Tet-ra-ehot'o-mons.  [Tetraclaot'- 
omos;  from  rcrpa\a,  "in  four  parts," 
and  renvoi,  to  "cut."]  Cut  or  divided 
into  four  parts. 

Tet-ra-dy-na'mi-a.*  [From  rirpa, 
"four,"  and  £*«/«*  "power."]  The  fif- 
teenth Linnaean  class  of  plants,  compris- 
ing those  which  have  four  long  and  two 
short  stamens. 

Tet-ra-dyn'a-mous.  [Tetradyna'- 
mius;  from  the  same.]  Having  six 
stamens,  of  which  four  are  long  and  two 
short. 

Tetraedron.     See  Tetrahedron. 

Tet-ra-fo'li-ate.  [Tetrafolia'tns; 
from  rcrpa.  "four,"  wadfo'lium,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  bijugate  leaves.  Applied  to  a 
pinnate  leaf  with  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Tet'ra-gon.  [Tetrago'nnm ;  from 
rirpa,  "four,"  and  ycovia,  an  "angb."]    A 
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figure  of  four  angles  and  sides;  a  quad- 
rangle. 

Tet-rag-'o-nal.  [Tetrago'nus.] 

Belonging  to  a  tetragon;  four-angled. 

Tetragoniaceav*  tet-ra-go-ne-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Tetrago'nia,  ope  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
succulent  plants  (mostly  herbaceous), 
found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in 
the  tropics. 

Tet-ra-gryn  i-ous.  [Tetragyn'ius ; 
from  rkrpa,  "  four,"  and  ywfi,  a  "  woman," 
or  "female."]  Having  four  pistils.  Ap- 
plied to  a  Linnaaan  order. 

Tet-rag'y-nous.  The  same  as  Tet- 
BAGYnious,  which  see. 

Tet-ra-he'dri-cal.  [Tetrahe'dri- 
cns.]     Belonging  to  a  tetrahedron. 

Tet-ra-he'dron.  [Tetrahe'drum ; 
from  rkrpa,  ''four,"  and  "tbpa,  a  "base."] 
A  solid  figure  bounded  by  four  equilate- 
ral and  equal  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the 
Platonic  bodies,  or  regular  solids. 

Te-tram'e-rous.  [From  rkrpa,  "four," 
and  fikpo;,  a  "part."]  Having  four  parts 
in  each  whorl.  Applied  to  flowers  which 
have  four  petals,  four  stamens,  etc.  It 
is  often  printed  thus :  4-merous. 

Tet-ran'dri-a.*  [From  rkrpa,  "four," 
and  dut'ip,  a  "man,"  or  "male."]  The 
fourth  Linnaean  class  of  plants,  com- 
prising those  which  have  four  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Tet-ran  (Irons.  [Tetran 'drius ; 
from  the  same.]     Having  four  stamens. 

Tet-ra-pliyl'lous.  [Tetraphyl'- 
lns;  from  rkrpa,  "four,"  and  <pv)Owv,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  four  leaves. 

Te-trap'o-dous.  [Tetrap'odus; 
from  rkrpa,  "four,"  and  novg,  a  "foot."] 
Having  four  feet. 

Te-trap'ter-ws.*  [From  rkrpa,  "four," 
and  irrepov,  a  "wing."]  Tetrapterous; 
having  four  wings.     Applied  to  plants. 

Tet-ra-sep'a-lous.  [Tetrasep'a- 
lus ;  from  rkrpa,  "four,"  and  sep'alus, 
a  "sepal."]     Having  four  sepals. 

Tet-ra-sper'ma-tous.  [Tetrasper'- 
matus;  from  rhpa,  "four,"  and  cmkppa,  a 
"seed."]     Having  four  seeds. 

Tet-ra-ste'nio-nis.*  [From  rkrpa, 
"four,"  and  arfificji/,  a  "stamen."]  Hav- 
ing four  stamens. 

Te-tras'tn-ehous.  [Tetras'tichns ; 
from  rkrpa,  "four,"  and  ori\o;,  a  "row."] 
Disposed  in  four  vertical  ranks.  Applied 
to  leaves. 

Tet-ra-sty'lous.  [Tetrasty 'lus ; 
from  rt-pa,  "four,"  and  ariiXog,  a  "style," 
at  a  "pillar."]     Having  four  styles. 

Tetter.     See  Psoriasis. 


Tetter,  Moist  (or  Humid),  and 
Tet'ter,  Running;.  Popular  names 
for  Impetigo,  which  see. 

Teu'crl-um  -€ha-mae'drys.*  Ger- 
mander. A  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Labiate.     It  is  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Tencrinm  Marum.  See  Marum 
Syriacum. 

Tex'ti-form.  [Textifor  mis;  from 
tex'tum,  a  "web,"  or  "tissue."]  Formed 
like  a  tissue  or  network. 

Tex'tu-ral.  Pertaining  to  a  texture 
or  tissue. 

Tex'tnre.  [Textu'ra;  from  tex'o, 
tex'tum,  to  "  weave."]     See  Tissue. 

Thaeria.     See  Theria. 

Thal'a-mi,*  the  plural  of  Thalamus. 

Tlial'ami  Jfer-vo'nim  Op-ti-eo'- 
rnm.*  ("Beds  of  the  Optic  Nerves.") 
See  Optic  Thalamus,  and  Corpora 
Striata. 

Thal-a-mi-flo'rous.  [Thalami- 
flo'rus;  from  thal'amus,  a  "bridal 
chamber,"  also  "receptacle,"  and  flos,  a 
"flower."]  Having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Thal'a-mus,*  plural  Thal'a-mi. 
[Gr.  OdXafxog,  a  "chamber,"  or  "bridal 
bed."]  Applied  to  a  body  of  white  sub- 
stance at  the  base  of  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  which  in  part  gives 
origin  to  the  optic  nerve.  Also,  a  term 
for  the  receptacle  of  a  flower. 

Tha-las'sie.  [Thalas'sicus;  from 
ddXaaca,  the  "sea."]  A  geological  term 
applied  by  seme  writers  to  the  strata  of 
superior  sediment, — i.e.  from  t*he  surface 
of  the  earth  to  the  limestone. 

Tha-las-si-oph'y-tus.*  [From  6d~ 
\a<T(xa,  the  "sea,"  and  <pm6v,  a  "plant."] 
Applied  in  the  plural  feminine  (Thalas- 
sioph'ytse)  to  the  marine  Ahjse. 

Thal'li,*  the  plural  of  Thallus, 
which  see. 

Thal'lo-gen.  A  plant  consisting  of 
thaUi  only. 

Tnal-Iog-'e-nons.  [Thallog-'e- 

nns;  from  thal'Ius,  and  yewdoi,  to  "pro- 
duce."]     Producing  thalli. 

Thal'lo-g-ens.  A  synonyme  for 
Thallophytes,  which  see. 

Thal'lo-phytes.  [Thalloph'y- 

tuni :  from  thal'Ius,  undfivrov,  a  "plant."] 
A  natural  class  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
having  no  distinction  of  axis  and  foli- 
age, as  lichens,  fungi,  and  algae.  Also 
called  Thallogens. 

Thal'Ius,**  plural  Thal'li.  [From 
OaWco,  to  "  be  verdant."]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  organs  of  vegetation  of 
lichens,  sea-weeds,  etc. 
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T\ian-»-to'des.  *  [From    Odvarog, 

adeath.wJ      Deadly]   causing  death. 
Thaii-suto-i'des.*       [From    O.'ivaro;, 

"death,"  and  eiiv,,  a '*  form."]  Resem- 
bling death  :   thanatoid. 

T.Iian-a-ioro-£y.  [Thaiiatolo'- 

gia:  from  fturar*?,  ••death,"  and  Xoyo;,  a 
u  discourse.'']  Literally,  a  "  discourse 
or  treatise  on  death."  That  branch  of 
Pathology  which  treats  of  the  phenom- 
ena and  proximate  cause  of  death. 

The,  ta.  The  French  for  Thea  and 
Tea,  which  see. 

Tlie'a.*  The  tea-shrub,  of  which 
there  are  several  species;  also,  tea. 
See  Tea. 

Tlie'a  Xi'gra.*  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  yields  black 
tea,  or  Bohea. 

Tlie'a  VIr'i-dis.*  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  yields  green 
tea. 

The-be'si-i  Fo-ram'I-na.*  ('Ori- 
fices of  Thebcsius.")  Certain  small  ori- 
fices on  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
first  described  by  Thebesius. 

Tiie'ca.*  [Gr.  Ofjvi ;  from  riQ^i,  to 
u  place.'']  Literally,  "  the  place  where 
any  thing  is  kept:"  hence,  a  case,  or 
sheath.  In  Anatomy,  the  investing 
membranous  covering  or  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves.  In  Botany,  an 
anther-cell;  also,  the  spore-case,  or  urn, 
of  mosses. 

The'ca  Ver-te-bra'lis.*  ("  Verte- 
bral Sheath.")  A  prolongation  of  the 
dura  mater  lined  by  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  is  continued  down  and 
invests  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  sends  off  a 
tabular  process  to  each  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Tlie'ca-pbore.  [TSieearib'oriiiai : 
from  Oi'iki,  a  "case,"  cr  "sheath/1  and 
Qipas,  to  "bear."]  Synonymous  with 
Gyxaphore,  which  see. 

The-ci' tis.*[FronifVca,  a " sheath."] 
Inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

Tliec'o-ilws,  on'ti;*  [From  0^,  a 
''case,"  or  "sheath,"  and  6oov;y  a 
"tooth."]     A  covered  or  sheathed  tooth. 

The'in.  [TSiei'na;  from  The' a,  the 
"tea-plant."]  A  substance  found  in  the 
tea-shrub,  assuming  the  form  of  beauti- 
ful crystals  having  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  their  composition.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  as  caffein,  found  in 
coffeo. 

The-li'tis,  Itfca*  [From  fcjX*,  a 
"nipple."]    Inflammation  of  the  nipples. 

The'nal.  [From  the'aar.]  Belonging 
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to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  applied  by 
Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  towards  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The 'nar,  ar/«.*  [Gr.  Ohap.]  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Ala  >.  a  muscle  extending  the  thumb. 

Tdie-o-fero-'ma  €A-cr*'o.*  A  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Stercidlaccve,  the 
seeds  of  which,  when  roasted  and  made 
into  paste  with  vanilla,  constitute  cho- 
colate. 

T2ie-o-ma'iiI-a.*  [From  Geo*,  "God," 
and  fiavia.  "madn<  Religious  mad- 

ness or  melancholy. 

The-o-ma-iii'a-cus.*  Belonging  to 
tkeomanin  :  theomaniacal. 

Tiie'o-reiii.  [Tiieore'ma,  at  is; 
from  Oscofjxo,  to  "vie w."  to  "weigh,"  or 
"consider."]  In  Geometry,  a  truth 
proposed  to  be  proved. 

The-o-ret'i-cal.  [TSieoret'icus ; 
from  the  same.]  Relating  to  theory; 
speculative;  not  practical. 

Tbe'o-ry.  [Gr.  deupia ;  from  the 
same.]  The  abstract  principles  of  any 
science  or  art,  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  practice.  In  Science,  a  connected 
arrangement  of  facts  according  to  their 
bearing  on  some  real  or  hypothetical  law. 

TSier-n-pel'a,*  or  T2ie>-a-pi'a."* 
[From  Oepaxevw,  to  "  heal."]  Synonymous 
with  Therapeutics. 

Tber-a-pefi'tic,  or  Tber-a-peu' il- 
eal. [Therapeu'ficus;  from  thera- 
peu'tica.]     Belonging  to  therapeutics. 

T2ie>-s£-2*eiii 'tics.  [Ttiera£>eti ' tice, 
Therapeutic  a;  from  Ocpa-evu,  to 
"cure."]  That  branch  of  Medicine  which 
treats  of  the  application  of  remedies,  and 
the  curative  treatment  of  diseases. 

Tfrgr-a-peu'tist.  [From  the  same.] 
A  person  who  is  skilful  in  therapeutics, 
or  who  practises  therapeutics. 

Tlierapia.     See  Tiierapeia. 

T3ie'ri-a.*  [From  &?,o.-o;,  ••savage."] 
A  name  for  Radesyge,  which  see. 

Tlie-ri'a-ca.";i:"  [From  Or:p,  a  "wild 
beast,"  or  any  wild  animal.]  The'riac. 
An  antidote  to  poisons,  or  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals.  Also,  tho  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  molasses,  or 
treacle. 

Ttie-ri-o-ea-tar'rtiiis.*  [From  Bipog, 
••summer,"  and  catar' rhus,  a  "catarrh."* 
Summer  catarrh,  or  hay-fever;  hay- 
asthma. 

The-rl-o'ma.*  [From  Onp,  a  "fierce 
or  savage  animal."]  A  term  applied  to 
a  ve -y  malignant  ulcer. 

TSie-ri-ot'o-my.  ['XHeriot'ome, 
orTberioto'mia;  fromBipiov,  a  "beast," 
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and  TEfivo),  to  "cut."]  Dissection  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  the  same  as  Zootomy. 

Ther'mav*  (occurring  only  in  the 
plural).  [From  Oippn,  "heat."]  Warm 
springs,  or  warm  baths. 

Ther'mal.  [Therma'lis ;  from 
Sep/ir),  "heat."]  Pertaining  to  warmth 
or  heat,  or  to  hot  springs. 

Tiier- m©ro-&y.  [Thermolo'gia ; 
from  Ocpfi'),  "heat/'  and  Aoyoj,  a  ''dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  heat;  the  science 
of  heat. 

Ther-mom'e-ter.  [Thermom'e- 
trnan;  from  Oeppri,  "heat,"  and  psrpo,/,  a 
"measure."]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring or  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
temperature  of  different  bodies,  but 
especially  of  the  atmosphere,  Among 
the  different  kinds  of  thermometers,  the 
following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Fahrenheit's  (far'en-hlts)  Ther- 
mometer ;  the  scale  of  which,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
under  a  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty  parts  or  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling 
point  212°.  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

2.  Centir/rade  Thermometer;  in  the 
scale  of  which  there  are  just  one  hundred 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water,  the  former  being  marked 
0°,  or  zero,  and  the  latter  100°.  This 
scale  is  generally  used  in  France,  and 
in  many  other  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  conve- 
nient in  practice. 

3.  Reaumur's  (ra/o'muiiz')  Thermome- 
ter. In  this  scale  tho  freezing  point  is 
marked  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  80°. 
In  this  and  also  in  the  Centigrade,  the 
degrees  are  continued  of  the  same  size 
below  and  above  these  points,  those  be- 
low being  reckoned  negative.  These 
different  modes  of  graduation  are  easily 
convertible.  The  scale  of  Centigrade  is 
reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiply- 
ing by  nine  and  dividing  by  five;  that  of 
Reaumur  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  divid- 
ing by  four  instead  of  five;  or  that  of 
Fahrenheit  to  either  of  these  by  revers- 
ing the  process.  Thus.— C.  100°  X  9  = 
900-5  =  lS0°  +  32o=2l2°  F.;  R.  80°X 
9  =  720 h-4=^1S0o  +  32o  =  212°  F. 

Tfliermom'eter,  Differencial  (dif- 
fer-en'shal).  An  instrument  of  great  use 
in  experimental  philosoph}',  for  measur- 
ing very  small  differences  of  temperature. 

Ther' mo-scope.         [Therntosco'- 


pinm;    from  Qtppr],  "heat,"  and  oKorrea, 
to  "  examine."]    An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring minute  differences  of  temperature. 
The    same    as    Differential    Thermo- 
meter.    See  preceding  article. 
The'ses,*  the  plural  of  Thesis. 
The'sis,*  plural  The'ses.     [Gr.  diais, 
a  "position."]     A   proposition,   affirma- 
tive or  negative,  which  is  advancod  or 
laid  down  to  be  supported  by  argument; 
also  applied  to  an  essay  composed  by  a 
candidate  for  graduation  in  medicine  or 
some  other  branch  of  learning  or  science. 
Thigh.     See  Femur. 
Thigh-Bone.     See  Os  Femoris. 
Third  Pair  (of  Xerves).     See  Mo- 
tores  OCULORUM. 

Thirst.  [Lat.  Si'tis;  Gr.  Sfya;  Fr. 
Soift  swaf.]  A  sensation  attended  with 
a  desire  to  drink,  having  its  seat  chiefly 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  also  felt  in 
the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  stomach;  all,  however,  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.  When  it  is  mor- 
bid, it  is  usually  termed  dipsosis  ;  when 
excessive,  polydipsia.  See  Dipsosis,  and 
Polydipsia. 
Thirsts,  Morbid.  See  Dipsosis. 
Thom-so'ni-an-ism.  A  fanciful  or 
empirical  system  of  medicine  introduced 
by  Thomson,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Thomson  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers rejected  all  mineral  medicines: 
they  had  frequent  recourse  to  powerful 
emetics  (usually  of  lobelia),  to  profuse 
sweats  from  vapor-bath^,  and  to  power- 
fully stimulating  compounds,  in  which 
capsicum  was  an  abundant  ingredient. 
The  system  has,  however,  been,  it  is  said, 
materially  modified,  and  more  cautious 
treatment  is  now  generally  pursued. 

Tho-ra-cen-te'sis.*  The  same  as 
Thoracocentesis,  which  see. 

Tho-rac'ic.  [  Thorax  'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  the  thorax. 

Thoracic  Bwct.  [Diic'tus  Tho- 
rae'icns.]  The  principal  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  lying  upon  the  dorsal 
vertebrse.  It  commences  at  the  recep- 
taculum  ehyli,  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  large  lymphatic 
trunks.  Its  contents  are  discharged  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein.  At  its  termi- 
nation there  are  two  valves,  which  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  flowing  from  the 
vein  into  the  duct. 

Tho-raco-cen-te'sis.*  [From  tho'- 
rax,  and  Kevrnatg,  a  "pricking."]  A  pierc- 
ing of  the  thorax,  as  in  the  operation 
for  empyema. 

Tho-ra-cod'y-ne,*    or    Tho-rae-o- 
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iyni*a»*     [From    tlio'rax,    and    ocvvrj,- 
"  pain."]      Pain  in  the  chest. 
Tho-rac-o-:my-o-dyn  I-a.*      [From 

tko'raXf  and  ,nyod//n'ia,  "pain  of  a  mus- 
cle."]    Muscular  pain  in  the  client. 

Tho-rac-o-p£-thi'a.'£  [From  Q'>pa£, 
Bupaxdg,  the  "cheat,"  and  t.J&a,-,  an  '•affec- 
tion.''J  An  affection  or  disease  of  the 
chest. 

Tiio-raco-ste-no'sis.*  [From  tho'- 
rax, and  orbed,  to  "straiten."]  Coarcta- 
ti  >n  <>r  contraction  of  the  chest. 

Thorax,    a'c<V:;-  [Gr.    BS>pal,    a 

"  breastplate."]  (Fr.  Poitrine,  pwa'- 
t  ten'.)  The  chest,  or  that  part  of  the 
b  >dy  between  the  neck  and  diaphragm, 
in  the  cavity  of  which  are  contained  the 
lungs  and  the  heart.  Also,  the  trunk,  or 
intermediate  portion  of  the  body  of  in- 
sects which  bears  the  legs. 

Tho-ri'na.*  [From  Tit  or,  a  Scandi- 
navian idol.]  An  earth  discovered  in  a 
rare  Norwegian  mineral  called  thorite. 
Thorina  is  an  oxide  of  thorium. 

Tho'ri-iini.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  heavy  gray  metal  which  combined 
with  oxygen  forms  thorina. 

Thorn.  [Spi'na.]  An  imperfectly 
developed,  indurated,  leafless  branch  of 
a  woody  plant,  tapering  to  a  point. 

Th orn- Apple.  See  Datura  Stramo- 
nium. 

Thorn,  E-£yp'tian.  The  Acacia 
Vera,  which  see. 

Thread.     See  Filament. 

Thread-lilte.     See  Filiform. 

Thread-Worm.     Sec  Oxyurus. 

Three-€ornered.  See  Trigonal, 
and  Triquetrous. 

Three- L.eaved.  See  Trifoliate, 
and  Triphyllous. 

Threp-sol'o-gy.  [Threpsolo'gia; 
from  threp'sis,  "  nutrition,"  and  \>yog,  a 
"  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  the  nutrition 
of  organized  bodies;  the  doctrine  or 
science  of  nutrition. 

Thrid'a-ee.  [Thrida'cium ;  from 
dp'.dz*,  the  ''lettuce."]  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  lettuce,  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  LoLctucarium. 

Throat.  [Lat.  Gala,  Gnt'tur,  and 
jEi'g'iiliisn;  Fr.  Gorge,  goRzh.]  The 
common  name  of  the  pharynx;  also  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  or  jur/ulum. 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  orifice  of  a 
tubular  flower  or  other  organ. 

Thrombi,1'  the  plural  of  Thrombus, 
which  see. 

Throan-bo'des.*  [From  throm'bus.] 
Resembling  or  having  thrombi:  throm- 
bous. 
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Throm'boid.  [Thromboi'des ; 

from  throin' has,  and  £160;,  a  u  form."]  Re- 
sembling a  throm'bu*. 

Throm-bo'sis.-  The  formation  or 
progress  of  throm'  bus.  The  obstruction 
of  vessels  by  a  morbid  product  developed 
in  the  very  locality  of  the  obstruction, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  embolia  (or 
embolism),  which  consists  in  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  vessel  hy  a  piece  of  coagulum 
(or  thrombus)  carried  into  the  circulation 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  system. 

Thrombus,*  plural  Thrombi. 
[From  9p6p.'lo$,  a  "clot  of  blood."]  A 
small  tumor  of  extravasated  blood  after 
bleeding  or  contusion.  Applied  by 
Virchow  to  a  coagulum,  forming,  from 
some  morbific  cause,  usually  in  a  small 
vein,  and  gradually  prolonged  into  the 
larger  veins,  so  that  ultimately  portions 
are  broken  off  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation, thus  producing  what  is  termed 
embolism.  (See  Embolia.)  To  the  original 
thrombus  (not  the  prolonged  portion)  he 
has  applied  the  epithet  autochthonous 
[from  avrog,  " itself,"  andxfl  jj>,  "country," 
or  "place"],  that  is,  "produced  in  the 
place  itself,"  and  not  derived  from  an- 
other part. 

Thrush.  A  popular  term  for  aphthx 
on  the  tongue,  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  fauces,  etc.,  of  infants.  See 
Aphtha. 

Thsi:nb.  [Pol'lex,  ids.']  The  first, 
or  greatest,  of  the  fingers.  In  Orni- 
thology, a  small  bone  of  the  hand,  or 
third  portion  of  the  anterior  extremity ; 
also,  the  shortest  toe,  which  has  only  two 
phalanges.  Also,  the  first  finger  of  the 
forefoot  of  certain  reptiles. 

Thun'der-bolt.  A  name  for  the 
Belemnite,  which  see. 

Thu-rif'er-ous.  [Thurif 'eras ; 

from  thus,  thu'ris,  "frankincense,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  or  producing 
frankincense. 

Thns,  u'n'«*  [From  0i5a>,  to  " offer  a 
sacrifice;"  because  it  was  used  in  making 
offerings  to  the  gods.]  The  Olibanum, 
or  true  frankincense,  obtained  from  the 
Bos)cel'lia  scrra'ta. 

TSaus  A-mer-i-ca'nnm.*  ("American 
Frankincense.")  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  common  frankincense, 
or  the  concrete  turpentine  of  the  Pin  us 
tscdn  and  Pinus  pnlnstris. 

Thti'ya  (or  Thuja)  ©c-?I-den-ta'- 
liSL*  Ar''bor  Vitse.  ("  Tree  of  Life").  A 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Coni- 
ferse.  The  leaves  and  twigs  have  been 
used  in  dropsy,  intermitteu  i  fevers,  etc 
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Tnymelacea?,*  thim-e-la'she-e. 

[From  Tiiymelae'a,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(mostly  shrubs),  found  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  other  regions.  The 
great  feature  of  this  order  is  the  causti- 
city of  the  bark.  It  includes  the  Daphne 
Mezereum,  used  as  a  medicine,  and  JJirca 
(Leatherwood). 

Thy'mic.  [Thym'icus.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  thymus  gland. 

Thy-mi'tis,  irfis.*  [From  thy'mus.] 
Inflammation  of  the  thymus  gland. 

Thy  inns. *  [From  Qvto,  to  "  sacrifice. "] 
Thyme.  A  Linna3an  genus  of  the  class 
Didynumia,  natural  order  Labiatse  or 
Lamiacese.  In  Anatomy,  the  thymus 
gland. 

Tny'mus  Gland.  Situated  in  the 
neck  of  the  foetus,  disappearing  after 
birth  as  a  gland. 

Thy'mus  Vul-ga'ris.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  common  thymer  an 
aromatic  plant,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a 
resolvent,  tonic,  and  stomachic.  It  is 
used  in  cookery  more  than  in  medi- 
cine. 

TIiy're-©-A-ryt-a>no-i-d3e'us.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid  and  in- 
serted into  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It 
widens  the  glottis. 

Thy're-o-cele.*  [From  dvpeos,  an 
"oblong  shield,"  and  KfiXrj,  a  a tumor."] 
Tumor  or  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
See  Thvreophyma. 

Thy're-o-Ep-i-glot-ti-de'us.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis. It  has  been  divided  by  Albinus 
into  the  major  and  minor. 

Thy're-o-Hy-o-i'de-us.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  brings 
the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  towards  each 
other. 

Tby-re-on'cus.*  [From  Ovpeos,  an 
"oblong  shield,"  and  oy*oj,  a  "tumor."] 
A  tumor  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
same  as  Thyreochle. 

Thyre-o-phy'ma,  atfs.*  [From 
Bipeo;,  an  "oblong  shield,"  and  (pvjxa,  a 
"tumor."]  An  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.     Similar  to  Tiiyreocele. 

Tliy  ro-Hy  al.  [Tny  rohy  a'lis  ; 

from  thy'ro-,  and  hyoi'des  os,  the  "hyoid 
bone."]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homo- 
logies of  the  lateral  lingual  bone,  or 
larger  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Tihy'roid.  [Tliyroi'dcs;  from  6  peog, 
«,  "shield,"   and  cafe?,   a  "form."]     Re- 
sembling a  shield.     Sec  Scutiform. 
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Thy'roid  Car'ti-lage.  The  largest 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  forming 
the  Pomum  Adami. 

Thy'roid  Gland.  Situated  on  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Thyrse.  [Lat.  Thyr'sus,  plural 
Thyrsi;  Gr.  6  (jo6$.]  A  compact  panicle 
of  a  pyramidal,  oval,  or  oblong  outline, 
such  as  the  flower-cluster  of  the  Lilac, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Thyr-sif  er-ons.  [Thyrsif  erus ; 
from  thyr'svsy  a  "thyrse,"  and  ferro,  to 
"bear."]      Having  or  bearing  thyrses. 

Thyr-si-flo'rus.*  [From  thyr'sus,  a 
"thyrse,"  andy/os,  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  dispesed  in  thyrses. 

Thyr'sus.*  The  same  as  Thyrse, 
which  see. 

Tib'i-a.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"pipe,"  or  "flute."  Applied  to  the  larg- 
est bone  of  the  leg;  the  shin-bone. 

Tib-i-aVus.*  The  same  as  Tibial, 
which  see. 

Tib  l-al.  [Tibialis.]  Belonging  to 
the  tibia.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  tibia. 

Tib-I-a'lis.*  ("Tibial.")  The  name 
of  two  muscles  of  the  tibia,  the  anticus 
or  flexor,  and  the  posticus,  called  also  ex- 
tensor tarsi  tibialis. 

Tic  Douloureux,  tik  doo  ioo-roo'. 
(French  pronunciation,  tek  doo'lco'rrh'.) 
Severe  pain  affecting  the  nerves  of 
the  face,  especially  the  in/ra-orbitary 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Tick.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Acarus, 
which  see. 

Tick,  Domestic.  The  Acarus  do- 
mesticus. 

Tick,  Itch.     The  Acarus  scabiei. 

Tide.  [Originally,  a  "  time,"  or  "  sea- 
son ;"  because  it  returns  at  stated  times.] 
Applied  to  the  ( bb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  or 
the  periodic  and  alternate  rise  and  fall 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and 
modified  by  that  of  the  sun. 

Tierce,  te-eRss'.  The  French  name 
for  Tertian,  which  see. 

Tieut£.     See  Upas  Tieute. 

Ti-gel'la.*"  [Diminutive  of  tig'num, 
a  "rafter."]  That  part  of  the  embryo 
of  a  plant  which  unites  the  radicle  to  the 
cotyledon. 

Tig'el-late.  [Tigella'tus.]  Supplied 
wixh  a  ticjclla. 

Tig-'ll-i,  Gra'na.*  ("  Grains  or  Seeds 
of  Tiglium.")  The  seeds  of  the  Croton 
tiglium.     See  Croton. 

Tiglii,  Oleum.     See  Oleum  Tiglii. 
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Ti$r'll-nm.*  The  specific  name  of 
the  (  Votom  t><jl turn. 

Tiliaccav-  til-e-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  found  in 
many  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
It  includes  the  Til'ia  (Linden  or  Lime 
tree).  The  berries  of  some  species  are 
eatable.  ^ 

Tin.  [Lat.  Staii'iium;  Fr.  Stain, 
a'taM*'.]  A  comparatively  rare,  -white 
metal,  harder  than  lead,  and  very  malle- 
able. In  ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  in- 
ferior to  most  of  the  other  malleable 
metals.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  be- 
comes superficially  oxidized.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7.2.  The  temperature  at  which 
it  melts  is  about  442°. 

Tin'foil  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  lamina  or  leaf. 

Tinea.*  The  tench  fish.  See  Os 
Tivcm. 

Tin'cal.  Crude  borax  as  it  is  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies  in  yellow, 
greasy  crystals. 

Tinct.  =  Tinctu'ra*     "A  tincture." 

Tiiic-to'ri-us.*  [From  tin'yo,  tinc'- 
tum,  to  "dye."]  Relating  to  dyeing. 
Applied  as  the  specific  name  to  the 
Black  Oak  (  Quercus  tinctoria),  also  called 
Dyer's  Oak. 

Tinc-tii'ra,*  plural  Tinc-tu'rae. 
[From  tin' go,  tine' turn,  to  "dye,"  to 
"  steep."]  A  tincture.  A  solution  of  any 
medicinal  substance  in  alcohol,  or  diluted 
alcohol,  prepared  by  maceration,  diges- 
tion, or  percolation.  A  solution  in  spirit 
of  ammonia  is  termed  an  ammoniated 
tincture,  and  a  solution  in  ethereal  spirit, 
an  ethereal  tincture. 

J^**  The  great  number  of  officinal 
tinctures,  as  well  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  work,  preclude  the  insertion  of  the 
full  Pharmacopoeial  directions  for  making 
this  important  class  of  preparations.  It 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  give,  in 
addition  to  the  names,  the  strength  of 
the  tinctures,  as  indicate  1  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  medicinal 
substances,  to  a  given  quantity  of  a^o- 
hol,  employed  in  their  preparation.  (For 
the  dose  of  each,  see  Table  of  Doses,  in 
the  Appendix.  See,  also,  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, pp.  314—339.) 

Tinctii'ra  Ac-o-ni'ti  Fo'li-i* 
(•'Tincture  of  Leaf  of  Aconite"),  Tinc- 
tii'ra Aconi'ti  Fo-li-o'rum,*  1850. 
("  Tincture  of  Leaves  of  Aconite.")  Pre- 
pared with  two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Aconi'ti  Ra-di'cis.* 
("Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.")  Prepared 
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with  six  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
strong  alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Al'o-cs.*  ("Tincture  of 
Aloes.")  Prepared  with  half  an  ounce 
of  Socotrine  aloe.-,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  liquorice,  to  a  pint  of  very  dilute 
alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Al'oes  ct  Myr'rha».;: 
("Tincture  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh/')  Pre- 
pared with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aloes, 
half  an  ounce  of  saffron,  and  an  onncft 
and  a  half  of  myrrh,  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinelu'ra  Ar'ni-eae.*  ("Tincture 
of  Arnica.")  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  As-sa-foet'i-dav*  ("Tinc- 
ture of  Assafoetida.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  assafoetida  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Bel-la-don 'nae.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Belladonna..'')  Prepared  with 
two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Ben-zo'i-ni  €oni-pos'i- 
ta.*  ("Compound  Tincture  of  Ben- 
zoin.") Prepared  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  benzoin,  an  ounce  of  storax, 
half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  two 
drachms  of  aloes,  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ca-lum'bse*  ("Tincture 
of  Columbo"),  Tinctii'ra  C©-lom'l>a?,* 
1850.  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of  co- 
lumbo to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Can'iia-bis.*  ("Tincture 
of  Hemp.")  Prepared  with  six  drachms 
of  the  extract  of  hemp  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctii'ra  Caii-tnar'I-dis.*  ("  Tine . 
ture  of  Cantharides.")  Prepared  with 
half  an  ounce  of  cantharides  to  a  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cap'si-cj.*  ("Tincture 
of  Capsicum.")  Prepared  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  €ar-da-mo'mi.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Card.. nv  ni.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cardamo'mi  €om-pos'- 
l-ta.*  ("  Compound  Tincture  of  Carda- 
mom.") Prepared  with  three  drachms 
of  cardamom,  two  and  a  half  drachms 
of  cinnamon,  one  drachm  of  caraway, 
one  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
cochineal,  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cas-to're-i.*  ("  Tincture 
of  Castor.")  Prepared  with  one  ounce 
of  castor  to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 
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Tinctu'ra  Cat'e-chu.*  ("  Tincture 
of  Catechu.")  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  catechu,  and  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cin-cho'nse.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Cinchona.")  Prepared  with 
three  ounces  of  the  yellow  bark  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cincho'nae  Com-pos'i- 
ta.-;:"  ("Compound  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona.") Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
red  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bitter 
orange-peel,  three  drachms  of  serpenta- 
ria,  one  drachm  of  saffron,  and  one 
drachm  of  red  saunders,  to  twenty  fluid- 
ounces  of  dilated  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra Cin-na-mo'mi.*  (" Tinc- 
ture of  Cinnamon.")  Prepared  with  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  drug  to  a  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Col'chi-ci*  ("Tincture 
of  Colchicum"),  Tinctu'ra  Col'chici 
Sem'i-nis,;:  1850.  ("  Tincture  of  the 
Seed  of  Colchicum.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Co-ni'i.*  ("Tincture  of 
Hemlock.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cu-bc'oa?.*  ("Tincture 
of  Cubebs.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  cubebs  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  IMg-f-ta'lis.*  ("Tinc- 
ture of  Digitalis.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
ale  hoi. 

Tinctu'ra  Fcr'ri  Chlo'ri-di.-* 
("Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron.")  Esti- 
mated to  contain  about  a  drachm  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  to  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture. 

Tinctu'ra  Gal'la?.*  ("Tincture  of 
Nutgall.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Gentia'iue(  jen-she-a'ne) 
Coan-pos'I-ta.*  ("Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian.")  Prepared  with  one  ounce 
of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
orange-peel,  and  two  drachms  of  carda- 
mom, to  a  pint   of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Guai'a-ci.*  ("Tincture 
of  Guaiac")  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  guaiacum  to  a  pint  of  strong  alco- 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  Guai'aci  Am-mo-ni-a'- 
ta.*  ("Amimmiated      Tincture     of 

Cuaiac")  Prepared  wi.h  four  ounces 
cf  guaiacum  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia. 

Tinctu'ra  Hel-leb'o-ri.*  ("Tinc- 
ture of  [Black]  Hellebore.")     Prepared 


with  two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  oti 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ku'nm-li.*  ("Tincture 
of  Hops.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Hy-os-cy'a-mi.*  ("Tinc- 
ture of  Henbane.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  I-o-din'I-i.*  ("  Tincture 
of  Iodine.")  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
of  iodine  to  a  pint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Imiin'ii  Com-pos'i-ta.* 
("  Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine.")  Pre- 
pared with  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  and 
an  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  one 
pint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ja-la'pa?.*  ("Tincture 
of  Jalap.")  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  jalap  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ki'n©.*  ("Tincture  of 
Kino.")  Prepared  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  kino  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alco- 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  Kra-me'ri-ae.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Rhatany.")  Prepared  with  three 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
ale  hoi. 

Tinctu'ra  JLo-be'li-se.*  ("Tincture 
of  Lobelia.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  L«u-pu-li'na?.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Lupulin.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  lupulin  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Slyr  rhav*  ("Tincture 
of  Myrrh.")  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  myrrh  to  two  pints  of  Ltrong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ku'cis  Vom'i-ca?.* 
("Tincture  of  Kux  Vomica.")  Prepared 
with  four  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint 
of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pi-i.*  ("Tincture  of 
Opium.")  Laudanum.  Prepared  with 
ten  drachms  of  opium  to  a  pint  of  alco- 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pii  Ac-c-ta'ta.*  ("Ace- 
tated  Tincture  of  Opium.")  Prepared 
with  one  ounce  of  opium  to  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  six  fluidounces  of 
vinegar. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pii  Cani-pho-ra'ia.-- 
("  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.") 
Paregoric.  Prepared  with  half  a  drachm 
of  opium,  one  scruple  of  camphor,  half 
a  drachm  of  benzoic  acid,  half  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  anise-seed,  one  ounce  of  honey, 
to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pii  De-o-do-ra'ta.* 
("Deodorized  Tincture  of  Opium.")  Pre- 
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pared  with  ten  drachms  of  opium  to  a 
pint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Quassia?*  (kwosh'e-e). 
(•'Tincture  of  Quassia.")  Prepared  with 
one  ounce  of  quassia  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcoh  >1. 

Tinctu'ra  Rhe'i.*  ("  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb.")  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  rhubarb,  and  two  drachms 
of  cardamom,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alco- 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  Rhe'i  et  Sen'nse.* 
("  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Senna.") 
Prepared  with  a  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb, one  drachm  of  senna,  half  a  drachm 
of  coriander,  half  a  drachm  of  fennel, 
one  drachm  of  red  saunders,  fifteen 
grains  of  saffron,  fifteen  grains  of  liquo- 
rice, and  three  ounces  of  raisins,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  San-gui-na'ri-a?.* 

("Tincture  of  Bloodroot.")  Prepared 
with  two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Scil'la?.*  ("Tincture  of 
Squill.")  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
squill  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  $er-pen-ta'ri-a3.* 

("  Tincture  of  Serpentaria.")  Prepared 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  drug  to 
a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Stra-nio'iii-i.*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Stramonium.")  Prepared  with 
two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol.  ^ 

Tinctu'ra  Tol-u-ta'na.*  ("  Tincture 
of  Tolu.")  Prepared  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  tolu  to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Va-le-ri-a'na?.;;*  ("  Tinc- 
ture of  Valerian.")  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  valerian  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Valeria'nae  Am-mo-ni- 
a'ta.*  (•• Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Va- 
lerian.") Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
valerian  to  one  pint  of  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia. 

Tinctu'ra  Vc-ra'tri  Vir'I-dis.* 
("  Tincture  of  American  Hellebore.") 
Prepared  with  eight  ounces  of  the  drug 
to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Zin-gib'e-ris.*  ("Tinc- 
ture of  Grinder.")  Prepared  with  four 
ounces  of  ginger  to  a  pint  of  strung 
alcohol. 

Tin'e-av*  (Fr.  Teigne,  ten  or  tail.) 
Literally,  a  "moth-worm."  Scaldhead. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Diali/ses,  class  Lo- 
cales, of  Cullen's  Nosology;  also  termed 
Porrif/o.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pus- 
tular eruption,  sometimes  distinct  and 
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sometimes  confluent,  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  the  pustules  drying  and  hardening 
into  thick  scales  or  scabs. 

There  appears  to  be  great  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  names  applied  to  this  dis- 
ease by  different  writers.  The  genus 
Tinea  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  species  Ecjyye'- 
sia porri'go  of  Good,  and  the  genus  Por- 
rigo  of  Willan  and  other  writers. 

Tin'ea  Cap'I-tis.;;:  ("Tinea  of  the 
Head.")  A  term  for  scaldhead.  See 
preceding  article. 

Tin-ni'tus.*  [From  t'tn'nio,  tinni'tum, 
to  "ring  like  metal."]  A  ringing,  or 
tinkling. 

Tinni'tus  Au'ri-um.*  ("Ringing 
of  the  Ears.")  A  symptom  in  many 
kinds  or  states  of  disease. 

Tisane,  te-zan'.  See  Ptisane.  [From 
TrriadvT],  "  barley-water."]  A  decoction 
or  infusion  of  slightly  medicinal  sub- 
stances, much  employed  in  France. 
Formerly  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
decoction  of  barley. 

Tisane  de  Feltz  (felts).  A  remedy 
sometimes  used  in  cutaneous  diseases; 
prepared  from  sarsaparilla,  crude  anti- 
mony, and  isinglass. 

Tis'sue.  (Fr.  Tissu.)  Literally,  "that 
which  is  woven;"  a  "web."  Applied  to 
any  organized  solid  substance  of  which 
animals  or  plants  are  composed.  In 
plants,  the  thin  membranous  organization 
of  which  every  part  is  formed.  See 
Membrane. 

Tissue,  Adipose.  See  Adipose  Mem- 
brane. 

Tissue,  Areolar.     See  Areolar. 

Tissue,  Cellular.  See  Cellular 
Tissue. 

Tis'sue,  Corn-pact'.  A  tissue  formed 
by  fibres  placed  so  close  together  as  to 
leave  no  intervals  :  it  exists  at  the  surface 
of  the  bones,  and  forms  the  walls  of  the 
various  apertures  and  canals  which  may 
occur  in  them. 

Tissue,  Vascular.  See  Vascular 
Tissue. 

Tissue,  Woody.  See  Woody  Tissue. 

Ti-ta'ni-um.*  [From  Ti'tan,  a  name 
for  the  "sun."  See  Tellurium.]  A  rare 
metal,  found  in  a  mineral  from  Corn- 
wall called  menachanite.  It  is  extremely 
infusible,  and  so  hard  as  to  scratch  not 
only  glass  but  also  crystal.  In  color  it 
resembles  copper.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
5.S. 

Tit-il-la'tion.  [Titilla'tio,  o'nis; 
from  titil'lo,  titilla'tum,  to  "tickle."] 
Tickling  j  the  production  of  laughter  by 
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tickling.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  paralysis. 

Tit-u-ba  tion.     [Tituba'tio,  ©'fit*/ 

from  tit'ubo,  tituba'tnm,  to  "stagger," 
or  "stumble."]  A  staggering  or  stum- 
bling gait,  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
spinal  system. 

T.  O.  =  Tinctu'ra  O'pii*  "  Tincture 
of  Opium." 

Toad-stone.     See  Batrachites. 

To-bac'eo.  The  Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Tobacco  unites  with  the  powers  of  a 
sedative  narcotic,  those  of  an  emetic  and 
diuretic,  and  produces  these  effects,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  to  whatever  sur- 
face it  may  be  applied.  Taken  mode- 
rately, it  calms  restlessness,  and  produces 
a  state  of  general  languor,  or  repose,  which 
has  great  charms  for  those  accustomed 
to  its  use.  In  large  quantities,  however, 
it  causes  vertigo,  stupor,  fainting,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  general  debility  of  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  functions.  Nu- 
merous cases  are  on  record  of  its  incau- 
tious use  having  been  followed  by  a  fatal 
termination.     See  Nicotiana. 

Tobac'co,  Vir-gin'i-an.  The  Nico- 
tiana tabacum. 

To-col'o-gy.  [Tocolo'gia ;  from 
tokos,  "childbirth,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] That  branch  of  Medicine 
which  treats  of  parturition.  See  Ob- 
stetrics. 

Tod'dy.  Palm-wine,  prepared  by 
fermentation  from  palm-sugar. 

Toe.     See  Digitus  Pedis. 

Toise.  A  French  measure,  equal  to 
six  feet  English,  or  two  yards. 

Tokology.     See  Tocology. 

Tol'e-rance.  [From    tol'cro,    to 

"bear,"  to  "endure."]  The  power  of 
bearing.  A  term  employed  by  Rasori  to 
denote  the  power  of  bearing  large  doses 
of  powerful  medicines. 

Tol-u-if'e-ra.*  [From  To'lu,  and 
fe'ro,  ta  "  bear."]  A  Linna)an  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Le- 
guminosse. 

Toluif'era  Bal'sta-mum.*  The 
tree  which  affords  Balsamum  Tolutanum. 

To-lu-if'er-ous.  [Toluif'erus.] 
Bearing  Tola  balsam. 

Tomato,  to-ma'to.  The  common 
name  of  the  Ly coper' sicum  esculen'tum, 
or  Sola'num  Ly coper' sicum,  a  plant  of 
the  Linnsean  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Solatia cese. 

Tombac.  An  alloy  called  white  cop- 
per, consisting  of  copper  and  arsenic. 

To-men-tose'.  [Tomento'sus ; 

from  tomen'tum,  a  "lock  of  wool."]   Cov- 
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ered  with  a  close  and  matted  down,  or 
wool. 

To-men'tum.*  [From  tout},  a  "cut- 
ting"?] Literally,  a  "flock  of  wool." 
Applied  to  certain  small  vessels  of  the 
brain.  (See  Tomentum  Cerebri.)  In 
Botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  woolly 
or  downy;  a  close  and  matted  down. 

Tomen'tum  €er'e-bri.*  ("Wool 
of  the  Brain.")  Applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  (supposed  to  resemble 
the  fibres  of  wool)  on  the  inside  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  penetrating  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Tom-o-ma'iii-a.*  [From  ritivia,  to 
"cut,"  and  uavia,  "madness."]  The  cut- 
ting mania  of  certain  surgeons,  or  eager- 
ness to  use  the  knife  in  cases  which  could 
be  better  cured  without  an  operation. 

Tone.  [Gr.    rovog  ;    from    raieo,    to 

"  stretch,"  to  "  draw."]     Tension ;  tenor. 
In  Medicine,  tension  or  firmness. 

Tongue.  [Lat.  Lin'gua;  Gr.yXooaa; 
Fr.  Lanyue,  loNg]  The  chief  organ  of 
taste  and  of  speech. 

Tongue-Shaped.  See  Linguiform, 
and  Lingulate. 

Tongue-Tie.     See   Ankyloglossia. 

Ton'ic.  [Ton'ieus;  from  te'ivw,  to 
"stretch,"  to  "draw."]  Applied  to  rigid 
contraction  of  muscles  without  relaxa- 
tion, termed  tonic  spasm.  Also,  increas- 
ing the  tone  of  muscular  fibre:  applied 
to  certain  medicines.     See  Tonics. 

Ton'ic  Power.  A  term  for  Irrita- 
bility, which  see. 

To-nie'i-ty.  [Tonie'itas,  a'tis;  from 
ton'ieus,  ''belonging  to  or  having  tone."] 
The  quality  cf  muscular  fibre  in  a  state 
of  action. 

Ton'ics.  [Ton'iea;  from  the  same.] 
Medicines  which  neither  immediately  nor 
sensibly  excite  action  like  stimulants,  nor 
depress  action  like  sedatives,  but  pro- 
duce a  permanent,  though  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, excitement  of  all  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  their  effects  being  chiefly  perceived 
in  tbe  increased  tone  or  vigor  of  the  entire 
system. 

Ton'sil.  [Lat.Tonsil'la;  Fr.  Tonsille, 
tdNQ,sel',  or  Amy gd ale,  a'meg'dal'.]  A 
small,  oval,  almond-shaped  gland  in  the 
recess  between  the  pillars  or  arches  of 
the  fauces. 

Ton-sil-li'tis,  id**.*  [From  tonsil' la, 
a  "tonsil."]  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils; 
a  species  of  sore-throat. 

Tooth,  plural  Teeth.  [Dens,  plural 
Den'tes;  see  Dens.]  The  small  bones 
fixed  in  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  designed  for  the  purpose 
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of  seizing,  cutting,  tearing,  or  grinding 

the  various  articles  which  form  the  food 
of  animals.  True  teeth  are  found  only 
in  the  Vertebrata.  The  teeth  of  an  adult 
human  subject  are  thirty-two  in  number; 
that  is.  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  They  con- 
sist of  four  kinds:  1.  /neiio'm  (" cut- 
ting" or ''incisor"  teeth),  of  which  there 
are  eight  (four  in  each  jaw) ;  2.  Cuspi- 
da'ti  ("pointed"  or  "cuspidate"  teeth), 
four  in  number;  3.  Bicnspida'ti  or  B  tens'- 
pides  ("  two-pointed,"  "bicuspidate,"  or 
"  bicuspid"  teeth),  eight  in  number;  and 
4.  Mold' res  ("grinding"  or  "molar" 
teeth),  of  which  there  are  twelve,  six  in 
each  jaw.  The  body  and  lower  part  of 
the  tooth  consists  of  a  very  hard  and 
firm  bone-like  texture,  termed  dentin  (or 
dentine);  that  part  which  projects  from 
the  alveolus,  called  the  corona,  or  crown, 
being  covered  with  enam?!,  a  semi-vitre- 
ous substance,  which  is  thickest  in  those 
parts  which  are  most  exposed  to  friction. 
The  structure  of  the  enamel  is  usually 
termed  fibrous;  but  in  fact  it  consists  of 
extremely  minute  hexagonal  columns  ra- 
diating from  the  centre  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  tooth,  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain  a  great 
pressure  without  injury.  When  the  tooth 
first  emerges  from  the  gum,  it  is  CDvered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  material  termed . 
cemen'tum  (or  "cement"),  the  minute 
structure  of  which  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  that  of  bone.  This  layer  is 
soon  removed  by  attrition  from  the  crown 
of  the  tooth,  but  contiaues  through  life 
to  form  the  covering  of  the  fang  or  root. 
The  lower  portion  and  roots  of  the  teeth 
contain  a  cavity  filled  with  what  is  termed 
dental  pulp  (pul'pa  den'tis), — in  popular 
language  the  "  marrow," — which  consists 
of  a  filament  of  nerve,  with  an  accom- 
panying artery  and  vein,  joined  together 
by  connective  tissue.  This  pulp  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive;  and  when,  by  the 
decay  of  the  tooth,  it  becomes  wholly  or 
partially  exposed  to  the  air,  it  produces 
the  distressing  affection  known  as  tooth- 
ache, or  odontalgia. 

Tem'porary  or  Decid'uous  Teeth. 
(Den'tes  Decid'ui.)  These  are  twenty  in 
number:  so  named  because  they  are  shed 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  the  per- 
manent or  adult  teeth.  They  are  also 
termed  Milk-Teeth,  because  they  usually 
make  their  first  appearance  before  the 
child  is  weaned. 

The  term  teeth  is  applied  in  Botany  to 
the    se&ments    of   a   serrate   or   dentate 
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leaf;  also  to  the  summits  of  sepals  which 
are  united  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
extent. 

Toothache.  See  Odontalgia,  and 
Odoxtagu  v. 

Toothed.  Beset  with  teeth  which  do 
not  point  towards  the  apex;  the  same  as 
(Irntote.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Tooth'- Rash.  The  disease  Strophulus 
confertus. 

Topaz.  [Gr.  tottjCiov.]  A  crystallized 
mineral,  of  a  yellow  or  wine  color,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica.  It 
is  used  in  jewelry. 

To-pha'ceous.  [Topha'ceus ;  from 
to'pkns,  a  "  sandstone."J  Of  a  sandy, 
or  hard,  gritty  nature. 

Tophus.-  (Gr.  rdpo;.)  Literally,  a 
loose  or  porous  stone.  Applied  to  the 
calcareous  matter  which  collects  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  in  which  water  is  boiled. 
Also  applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  in 
the  joints  (of  those  affected  with  the 
gout),  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  like- 
wise to  the  tartar  on  the  teeth.  In  Sur- 
gery, a  swelling  particularly  affecting  a 
bone,  or  the  periosteum. 

Top'i-ca.*  [From  rdrroj,  a  "place."] 
Medicines  which  are  applied  locally :  as 
caustics,  emollients,  etc. 

Top'I-cal.  [Top'icus;  from  the 
same.]  Pertaining  to  a  particular  part 
or  situation  of  the  body  ;  local. 

To-pog^'ra-phy.  [Topog-ra'phia; 
from  tctto;,  a  "place,"  and  ypi/><*>,  to 
" write."]  A  description  of  a  place,  or 
of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  earth. 

Top-Shaped.  Inversely  conical; 
turbinate.     Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Tor'cu-lar,  a'ris*  [From  tor'queo, 
to  "twist,"  or  "torture."]  Literally,  a 
"wine-press."  Applied  to  the  Tourni- 
quet, which  see. 

Tor  cular  He-roph'I-li.*  (Literally, 
"Herophilus'  Wine-Press.")  A  term 
applied  to  an  irregular  cavity  where  the 
principal  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  be- 
come confluent.  The  columns  of  blood 
coming  in  different  directions  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pressed,  together  in  this  part. 

Torment.  [Tor'men,  inis,  or  Tor- 
men  turn;  from  the  same.]  A  racking 
pain.  Applied  to  iliac  passion,  on  account 
of  its  severity. 

Tor-men-tiTla.*  Tormentil.  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Icosandria,  natu- 
ral order  Rosacese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia! name  for  the  rhizome  of  the 
Potentil'la  tormentil' la.  It  is  a  simple 
and  powerful  astringent. 
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Tormentil'la  E-rec'ta.*  The  former 
name  for  Potent  ilia  turmentilla. 

Tor' mi- na.*  [Plural  of  tor' men, 
"torment."]  Severe  griping  or  wringing 
pains  in  the  bowels;  also,  dysentery. 

Tor'mi-nal.  [Tormina' lis;  from 
tor' men,  "torment."]  Belonging  to  tor- 
mina. 

Tor-na'do.  [From  the  Spanish  tor- 
near,  to  "tiara,"  or  "whirl."]  Literally, 
"  whirlwind."  Applied  to  a  violent  hurri- 
cane or  gust  of  wind,  which,  arising  sud- 
denly from  the  shore,  veers  round  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  blowing  from  all  points  at 
once.  Tornadoes  are  frequent  in  the 
West  Indies. 

To-rose'.  [Toro'sus;  from  to'rus,  a 
"bed;"  also,  a  "knob,"  or  "swelling."] 
In  Botany,  applied  to  a  cylindrical  body 
swollen  at  intervals.      * 

Tor-pe'do.*  Literally,  "numbness." 
The  name  given  to  a  genus  of  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  separated  from  the  Raise  of 
Linnaeus  on  account  of  the  circular  form 
of  the  body,  and  more  especially  from 
the  presence  of  the  electrical  organs,  on 
which  that  form  of  the  body  mainly  de- 
pends. Violent  shocks  are  experienced 
on  touching  the  living  and  active  tor- 
pedo. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  torpedo  uses  its  electrifying  or  be- 
numbing power  to  secure  its  prey,  as  well 
as  to  defend  itself  against  its  enemies. 

Tor'pid.  [Tor'pid  us;  from  tor'peo, 
to  "be  numbed."]  In  a  state  of  torpor, 
or  numbness;  incapable  of  action,  or  de- 
prived of  sensibility. 

Torpidity.     See  Torpor. 

Tor'por,o'r<V*  [See  Torpid.]  De- 
ficient sensation:  numbness;  torpidity. 

Tor-re-fac'tion.  [Torrefac'tio, 
o'nis;  from  tor'ridus,  "dry,"  "hot,"  and 
fa'cio,  fac'tum,  to  "make."]  The  act 
of  drying  or  roasting. 

Tor-re-fac'tus.*  Roasted.  See  Tor- 
refaction. 

Tor-ri-cel'II-an  Vac'u-iim.  [From 
Torricel'li,  inventor  of  the  mercurial 
barometer.]  The  vacuum  produced  by 
inverting  a  tube  of  sufficient  length,  filled 
with  mercury  or  any  other  fluid,  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  portion  of  the  same 
fluid,  and  allowing  the  fluid  in  the  tube 
to  descend  until  its  weight  is  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  manner  the  first  barometers  were 
formed  by  Torricelli. 

Tor'rid.  [Tor'ridus;  from  tor'reo, 
to  "roast,"  or  "parch."]  Parched; 
burned;   scorched.     Also,  hot,  parching. 


Tor'rid  Zone.     [Zo'na  Tor'rida.] 

All  that  space  between  the  Tropics;  so 
called  from  the  scorching  heat  which 
prevails  there. 

Tor'sion.  [Tor'sio,  o'nis;  from 
tor'queo,  tor' turn  and  tor' sum,  to  "twist."] 
A  twisting.  Torsion  of  the  arteries :  an 
expedient  resorted  to  for  arresting  or 
preventing  haemorrhage. 

Tor'sion  Balance.  A  delicate  elec- 
trometer, so  called  because  its  principle 
consists  in  the  torsion  or  twisting  of  a 
single  fibre  of  the  web  of  a  silkworm. 

Tor-ti-col'lis.*  [From  tor'queo, 
tor' turn,  to  "twist,"  and  col' turn,  the 
"neck."]  The  muscular  affection  termed 
wry-neck. 

Tor-ti'pes,  -p'edis.®  [From  tor'tus, 
"  twisted,"  and  pes,  a  "  foot."]  In  Botany, 
having  the  foot  or  pedicle  much  twisted: 
tortipede. 

Tor-tu-a'Iis.*  [From  tor'queo,  tor'- 
tum,  to  "twist,"  or  "torment."]  Tor- 
mented; suffering.  Sometimes  applied 
to  the  countenance  of  the  sick. 

Tor'tu-ous.  [Tortuo'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Winding;  crooked;  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Tor-n-lose'.  [Tonilo'sns ;  from 
tor'ulns,  a  "little  bed."]  Swelled  or 
bulged  out  in  a  slight  degree  5  somewhat 
torose:  torulous. 

Tor'u-lus.*"  [Diminutive  of  to'rus, 
a  "bed."]  The  Cavity  in  which  is  im- 
planted the  base  of  each  antenna  of  in- 
sects. 

Torus.*  (A  "bed,"  or  "bolster.") 
The  brawn,  or  thick  part,  of  the  arm  or 
leg.  Also  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  a 
flower. 

Touch.  [Lat.  Tac'tus;  Gr.  a<pfi,  and 
faptg;  Fr.  Toucher,  too'sha/.]  One  of  the 
five  senses.  That  sense  by  which  we 
know  the  physical  or  palpable  qualities 
of  bodies. 

Touch,  Morbid.     See  Parapsis. 

Toucher,  toovsha'.  (French.)  Lite- 
rally, the  "act  of  touching,"  or  exami- 
nation by  touch.  Applied  to  uterine  ex- 
amination with  the  fingers  per  vaginam. 

Touch-me-not.  The  same  as  Noli 
me  Taxgere,  which  see. 

Touch '-Wood.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Polyp' oru8  ig)iia'riu8,  a  fungus 
found  on  the  willow  and  other  trees,  and 
also  called  Agaric  of  the  Oak.  It  is  used 
for  checking  haemofrhage. 

Tourmaline,  toor'ma-lin.  A  crys- 
tallized mineral,  which  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass,  and  becomes  electric  when 
heated.     It  is  transparent  when  viewed 
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across  tho  thickness  of  a  crystal,  but  per- 
fectly opaque  when  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  alumina. 

Tourniquet,  tur'ne-ket.  (From  the 
French  Tour*er,  to  "turn.")  An  instru- 
ment or  appliance  for  compressing  the 
principal  blood  vessels,  to  prevent  hae- 
morrhage in  amputations,  wounds,  etc. 

Toux,too.  [Lat.Tus'sis.]  The  French 
word  for  Cough,  which  see. 

Tonx  Convulsive,  too  k6x°VuTsev'. 
("Convulsive  Cough.")  The  French 
name  for  Pertussis,  which  see. 

TTox**e'mi-a.*  The  same  as  Toxico- 
h.euia,  which  see. 

Tox'f-«al.  [From  toZikov,  " poison."] 
Poisonous. 

Tox-I-co-deii'drum.*  [From  70*1x6 j, 
"poison,"  and  bkvbpoj,  a  "tree."]  Poison 
Oak.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
and  Dub.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  Rhus 
toxicodendron. 

Tox-i-co-der-mi'tis,  idis.%  [From 
tox'icum,  "poison,"  and  der'ma,  the 
"skin."]  A  term  for  inflammation  of 
the  skin  through  contact  with  some  acrid 
poison. 

Tox-I-co-hse'mi-a,*  or  Tox-ae'- 
nii-a.  [From  to?ik6v,  a  "poison,"  and 
oi^ta,  "blood."']  A  contaminated  state  of 
the  blood;   poisoned  blood. 

Tox-I-col'o-£y.  [Toxicolo'gia; 
from  toZikoj,  "poison,"  and  Aoyo;,  a  "  dis- 
course."] The  doctrine  or  science  of 
poisons,  their  nature  and  effects;  or  a 
treatise  on  poisons. 

Tox-I-co'sis,*  plural  Tox-I-co'ses. 
[From  tox'ieum,  a  "poison."]  A  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  are  the  result 
of  poisoning. 

Tox-if'er-ous.  [Toxif  erus;  from 
tox'ieum,  "poison,"  and/eVo,  to  "bear."] 
Beiring  or  containing  poison. 

Tr.,  and  Tra.  =  Tinctu'ra*  "A  tinc- 
ture." 

Tra-bec'u-la,*  plural  Tra-bec'u-lse. 
[Diminutive  of  trabs,  a  "beam,"  "pillar," 
or  "column."]  Literally,  "small  or  mi- 
nute columns."  Applied  to  the  small 
medullary  fibres  of  the  brain  which  con- 
stitute the  commissures,  to  the  fibres,  like 
c  >mb-teeth,  constituting  the  septum  pec- 
tiniforme  of  the  corpora  caremosa  of  the 
penis,  and  to  other  similar  structures. 

Tra-bec'u-late.  [From  trabec'ula, 
a  "small  beam  or  bar."]     Cross-barred. 

Tra'che-a*  (ortra-kee'a).  plural  Tra- 

•ehe-se.     [Gr.   rpa\cia,   the    feminine    of 

rraxv;,  "rough;"  Fr.  Trachee,  tRa'sha'.] 

The   windpipe.      The   cartilaginous   and 
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membranous  canal  in  front  of  the 
oesophagus,  extending  from  the  larynx 
to  the  lungs,  to  and  from  which  it  con- 
veys the  air.  Also,  a  spiral  vessel  or 
duct  of  a  plant:  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  windpipe,  or  rather  to 
the  trachea?  or  air-tubes  of  insects.  See 
Spiral  Vessels. 

Tra'che-a?,*  the  plural  of  Trachea. 

Tra'che-al.  [Trachea'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  trachea. 

Traeh-e-a'11-a.*  A  name  for  the 
croup.     See  Tracheitis. 

Tra-ehe-a'ri-us.*     Having  tracheae. 

Tra-ehe-i'tis,  idis*  [From  tra'ehea, 
the  "windpipe."]  Inflammation  of  the 
trachea:   another  name  for  croup. 

Tra-chel'a-gra.*  [From  rpuY^Ao?, 
the  "  neck,"  and  Zypa,  a  "  seizure."]  Gout, 
or  rheumatism,  in. the  neck. 

Tra-che-lis'itius.*  [From  rpdxnXog, 
the  "neck."]  A  bending  back  of  the 
neck.  Proposed  by  M.  Hall  as  designa- 
ting the  first  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
consisting  in  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  the  consequent  distension 
of  the  veins  causing  cerebral  congestion: 
trachelisin. 

Trachelitis.     See  Tracheitis. 

Tra-ehe'lo-JIas-to-i'de-us.*  [From 
rpixi^o;,  the  "neck,"  and  proces'sus  mas- 
toi'deus,  the  "mastoid  process."]  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  last  cervical,  and  some- 
times of  the  first  dorsal,  vertebra^,  and  in- 
serted into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  draws  the  head  back- 
ward or  obliquely. 

Tra-eneii'-eliy-ma,  at  is*  [From 
tra'chca,  and  iyX'fxa,  ".tissue/']  In  Bot- 
any, tissue  formed  of  spiral  tubes  or 
vessels  like  trachea?.  See-  Vascular 
Tissue,  and  Spiral  Vessels. 

Tracti'e-o-tome.  [Tracheot'o- 

mus'.  from  tra'chea,  the  "windpipe," 
aud  Tijxvco,  to  "cut."]  An  instrument  for 
performing  tracheotomy. 

Tra-che-ot'o-niy-  4  [Tracheoto'- 
111  ia:  from  the  same.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  or  opening  the  trachea.  See 
Broxchotomy. 

Tra-eho'ma,  ntis*  [From  rpaxvg, 
"rough."]  Roughness  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  causing  violent 
ophthalmia  and  severe  pain  on  moving 
the  eyelid. 

Tra--ehjr-pho'ni-a.*  [From  rpaxvg, 
"  rough,"  and  (ptoioj,  the  "  voice."]  Rough- 
ness of  the  voice. 

Tra-chjrs'ma ■*  The  same  as  Tri- 
choma, which  see. 
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Tracn-y-sta'ehy-ns.*  [From  rpaxvg, 
"rough/'  and  otuX'^,  an  "ear,"  or  "spike."] 
Having  spikes  rough  with  hairs. 

Tra-enyt'MC.  [Trachyt'icus;  from 
rpaxvrns,  "  roughness."]  Applied  to  a 
group  of  plutonic  earths  having  a  rough 
appearance. 

Tractors,  Metallic.  See  Perkinism. 

Trac'tns.*  [From  tra'ho,  trac'tnm, 
to  "  draw,"  or  "  extend."]  An  extension : 
hence,  a  space,  or  region. 

Trac'tns  Mo-to'ri-ns.*  ("Motor 
Tract.")  The  name  given  to  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  corpora pyramidalia  through 
the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura  cerebri. 
The  motor  nerves  arise  from  this  tract. 

Trac'tws      Op'ti-cns.*  ("  Optic 

Tract.")  The  circular  tract,  or  course  of 
the  optic  nerve  from  its  origin  round  the 
crus  cerebri.  * 

Tractns  Respirator i us.  See  Res- 
piratory Tract. 

Trade  Winds.  Winds  which  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond  it, 
blow  generally  from  the  same  quarter, 
varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
northeast  to  southeast.  The  cause  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  comparative 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone,  combined 
with  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
trade  winds  are  so  named  because  they 
are  often  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
engaged  in  commerce  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

Tragf-a-can't'ha.*  [From  rpayog,  a 
"goat,"  and  axavBa,  a  "thorn,"  the  plant 
being  called  "goat-thorn"  on  account  of 
its  thorny  petioles.]  Tragacanth.  The 
Pharrnacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Astragalus  verus,  and  of 
other  species  of  Astragalus.  It  is  demul- 
cent, but  is  little  employed  internally. 
The  great  viscidity  which  it  imparts  to 
water,  renders  it  useful  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  heavy  insoluble  powders. 

Trag-a-can'thin.  A  substance  found 
to  compose  the  whole  of  gum  tragacanth. 
Also  called  Adraganthin. 

Tra£'i-cns.*-  Belonging  to  the  tra- 
gus. Applied  to  a  muscle  of  triangular 
form  ari-ing  from  the  middle  and  outer 
part  of  the  concha  and  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  tragus,  which  it  pulls  forward. 

Trag*-o-3>o'g'on  Por-ri-fo'H-iiin.* 
The  S3rstcmatic  name  of  salsify,  or  oyster- 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Ciclioracese. 

Tra'gus.*  [From  rpayo-,  a  "goat;" 
because  it  is  in  many  persons  coyored 
with  hair.]  A  part  of  the  ear:  the  same 
as  Axtiloijium,  which  see. 


Trailing.     See  Procumbent. 

Trance.  An  ecstatic  or  rapt  state  of 
mind.    Sometimes  applied  to  Catalepsy. 

Trans.  A  Latin  preposition,  signify- 
ing "  across,"  or  "  over,"  sometimes 
"  through;"  also,  "from  one  to  another." 

Tran-scen-den'tal.  [Transcen- 
denta'lis;  from  trans,  "beyond,"  and 
scan' do,  to  "climb."]  That  which  tran- 
scends or  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
actual  experience. 

Trans-for-ma'tion.  [Transfor- 
ma'tio,  o'nis;  from  trans,  "  over,"  "  from 
one  to  another,"  and  for' mo,  forma' turn,  to 
"make."]  Literally,  the  act  of  changing 
one  thing  or  substance  into  another.  A 
change  of  form.  A  morbid  change  in  a 
part,  consisting  in  the  conversion  of  its 
texture  into  one  of  a  different  kind,  as 
of  the  soft  parts  into  bone  or  cartilage. 

Trans-fu'sion.  [Transui'sio,  o'nis; 
from  transfun'do,  transfu'sum,  to  "pour 
from  one  vessel  into  another."]  The  in- 
troducing of  blood  taken  from  the  veins 
of  one  living  animal  into  those  of  an- 
other; also,  the  introduction  of  other 
fluids  than  blood. 

Trail  sit.  [From  tran'seo,  tran'siium, 
to  "pass  over."]  In  Astronomy,  the 
culmination,  or  passage  of  a  celestial 
body  across  the  meridian  of  any  place. 
Also,  the  passage  of  an  inferior  planet 
across  the  sun's  disk. 

Tran-si'tion  Rocks.  A  geological 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  older  second- 
ary series,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  formed  during  the  transition  of  the 
globe  from  the  uninhabited  to  the  in- 
habited state. — (Brande.) 

Trans-la' tion.  [Transla'tio, o'nis; 
from  transfe'ro,  transhi'tum,  to  "  transfer," 
to  "translate."]  The  act  of  transferring. 
See  Metastasis. 

Trans-lit 'cent,  or  Trans-lu'cid. 
[Transln'cidns;  from  trans,  "through," 
and  la' ceo,  to  "shine."]  Penetrable  by 
luminous  rays,  but  too  slightly  to  allow 
of  perceiving  objects;  semi-transparent; 
pellucid. 

Trans-mu-ta'tion.  [From  trans, 
"from  one  to  another,"  and  mu'to,  wuta'- 
tum,  to  "change."]  The  act  of  changing 
one  thing  into  another.  In  Alchemy, 
the  'operation  of  changing  base  or  im- 
perfect metals  into  gold  or  silver. 

Trans-pa 'rent.  [Tiranspa'rens, 
en'tis ;  from  trans,  "through,"  and  pa'- 
reo,  to  "  appear."]  Admitting  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  objects  ap- 
pear or  are  seen  through  any  medium; 
diaphanous. 
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Trans-pl-ra'tion.  [Transpira'tio, 

o'iu'x;  from  trans,  "through."'  and  tpifro, 
spira'tum,  to  "breathe."]     The  emission 

of  vapor  through  the  skin;  insensible 
perspiration. 

Trans-n-da'tioii.     [Transudation 

©'hi'*;  from  trans,  "through."  and  wo* do, 
mtda'tum,  to  M sweat."]  The  passing  or 
oozing  of  blood,  or  other  fluid,  unaltered, 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  mem- 
branes: and,  so,  distinguished  from  per- 
spiration, which  implies  that  the  per- 
spired fluid  is  secreted  from  the  blood. 

Trans- ver-sa' lis.*  [From  tram; 
"across,"  and  ver'tn,  ver'sun.  to  "turn," 
to  "direct."]  The  same  as  Transverse, 
which  see. 

Trans  versa'lis  Ab-dom'i-nis.* 
("Transverse  [Muscle]  of  the  Abdo- 
men.") A  muscle  arising  from  the  car- 
tilages of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  etc.,  and 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  It  supports  and  compresses 
the  bowels. 

Transversa  lis  Col'li.*  ("Trans- 
verse [Muscle]  of  the  Xeck.")  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
cervical  vertebra?,  and  inserted  into 
those  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  upper  dorsal  vertebra?.  It 
turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  and 
to  one  side. 

Transversa'lis  I>or'si*  ("Trans- 
verse [M.iscle]  of  the  Back"):  also 
termed  Mnl-tif  I-dns  Spina?.*  A 
muscle  situate  I  in  the  vertebral  gutters. 
Its  use  is  to  straighteu  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, and  give  it  a  slight  rotary  motion. 

Trans- verse'.  [Trans  versus; 

see  Traxsversalis.]  Directed  or  placed 
crosswise.     Applied  to  muscles. 

Transverse'  Ax'is,  in  conic  sec- 
tions, is  the  diameter  which  passes 
through  both  foci.  It  is  the  longest 
diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  shortest 
of  an  hyperbola. 

Transverse'  Suture.  [Sntn'ra 

Transversa'lis.]  That  which  passes 
acrjss  the  face,  joining  the  bones  of  the 
skull  to  those  of  the  face. 

Trans-  ver'sus  Au'ris*  ("Trans- 
verse [Masde]  of  the  Ear")  of  Al-M'- 
nus.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  concha  and  inserted  op- 
posite to  the  ou^er  side  of  the  anthelix. 

Transver'sns  Pe'dis.-  ("Trans- 
verse [Muscle]  of  the  Foot.")  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  to©  and  inserted  into  that  of  the 
little  toe. 
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Transver'sns  P£r-l-n«'i.* 

("Transverse  [Muscle]  of  the  Peri- 
meum.")  A  muscle  arising  from  the 
tuber  ischii  and  inserted  into  the  middle 
line  with  its  fellow.  It  is  supposed  to 
dilate  the  urethra. 

Tra-pe'zi-f'orin.  [Trapezifor'mis ; 
from  t rape' zi urn.']  Having  the  form  of 
a  trapezium.  In  Botany,  unsymmetri- 
cally  four-sided. 

Tra-pe'zi-urn.*  [Gr.  rpaTri^iov ;  from 
rpa-z^a,  a  "dinner-table."]  Originally,  a 
quadrangle.  Applied  in  Geometry  to  a 
plane  figure  having  four  sides,  of  which 
no  two  are  parallel.  In  Anatomy,  the 
name  of  the  first  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus,  or  wrist. 

Tra-pe'zi-ns.*  Like  a  trapezium. 
Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  neck  and 
back.     See  next  article. 

Tra-pe'zl-ns.*  A  muscle,  so  named 
from  its  form,  arising  from  the  superior 
transverse  line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebras, 
and  inserted  into  the  clavicle,  the  acro- 
mion, and  the  scapula.  It  draws  the 
scapula  according  to  the  three  directions 
of  its  fibres.  It  is  also  termed  Cuculla- 
ris  (like  a  hood). 

Trap-e-zoid'.  [Trapezoi'des :  from 
rparrsla,  a  "table,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."] 
Re-embling  a  trapezium.  Applied  to 
a  four-sided  figure  of  which  two  sides 
only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Trap  Rock.  [Swedish,  Trap'pa,  a 
"stair."]  Applied  to  certain  volcanic 
rocks,  which  are  composed  of  felspar, 
augite.  and  hornblende,  and  are  so 
named  because  they  occur  in  large  tabu- 
lar masses  rising  one  above  another  like 
the  successive  steps  of  a  staircase. 

Tran-mat'ic.  [Tranniat'icns; 

from  rfa^ua.  a  "wound/']  Relating  to,  or 
caused  by,  a  wound ;  vulnerary. 

Tran-m©-ty'p2ins.;:  [From  rpavpa, 
a  "wound,"  and  typhus.]  Eisenmann's 
term  for  hospital  gangrene. 

Trea'ele.  [Lat.  Sae'ehari  Fsex, 
andTheri'aca:  Fr.  T heriaque,tkyrerdk'.] 
A  name  for  molasses. 

Tree.  [Lat.  Arbor:  Gr.  Ihfyov.  Fr. 
Arbre,  anbR.]  A  woody  plant  with  a 
single  trunk,  which  attains  at  least  five 
times  the  human  stature. 

Tree-like.  See  Arborescent,  and 
Dendroid. 

Tre'foil.  [From  tres,  "three,"  and 
fo'liun,  a  "leaf."]  A  name  for  clover. 
(See  Tihfolium  Prateitse.)  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  Ilepat' tea  tril'oha. 
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Tre'foil,     Marsb,     and     Tre'foil, 

Water.  Common  names  for  the  Memj- 
an'thes  trifolia'ta,  or  buck-bean. 

Tremaiidraceav^tre-man-dra'she-e. 
[From  Treman'dra,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  all  natives  of  New  Holland. 

Tremblement.     See  Tremor. 

Trembles.  A  popular  term  for  mer- 
curial tremor. 

Tre'inens.*  [From  tre'mo,  to  "  trem- 
ble."] Shaking;  trembling.  See  De- 
lirium Tremens. 

Tremor,  o'r*#.*  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Tremblement,  tROM(bl-moNG'.)  An 
involuntary  trembling. 

Tremor  Cor'dis.*  ("  Tremor  of  the 
Heart.")  A  term  for  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

Tre'mor  Mer-cu-rl-a'lis*  ("Mer- 
curial Tremor");  also  called  Tre'mor 
Me-tal'li-cus.;-  ("Metallic  Tremor.') 
A  form  of  shaking  palsy;  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  sj^stem  induced  by  the  in- 
halation, or  other  application  to  the  body, 
of  mercurial  vapors. 

Tre'mor  Teii'di-nwrn.*  ("Trem- 
bling of  the  Tendons.")  A  term  for  the 
shaking  palsy;  a  morbid  intermittent 
action  of  a  spasmodic  kind. 

Tre-pan'.  [Trep'annm;  from  rpv- 
n-tftd,  to  "bore."]  An  instrument  by  which 
a  circular  portion  of  bone  is  removed 
from  the  skull. 

Trep-a-na/tion.  [Trepan  a  'tio, 

o'nis;  from  trep'  anum,  a  "  trepan."] 
Trepanning,  or  operation  with  the  trepan. 

Tre-pbine'.  [Trepbi'na;  perhaps 
from  rpbroi,  to  "turn."]  The  more  modern 
instrument  for  perforating,  or  removing 
a  circular  piece  of  bone  from,  the  skull. 

Tre'sls.*  [From  rpdixi,  to  "bore,"  to 
"pierce."]  Literally,  a  "perforation." 
A  wound. 

Tri-.  [From  rpzTg,  or  trcs,  "three."] 
A  prefix  denoting  "three,"  or  "thrice." 

Tri-a-can'tbus.*  [From     rpug, 

"three,"  and  axa-jOa,  a  "spine."]  Having 
spines  disposed  in  threes. 

Tri-a-ciel'pnottis.  [Triadel'pbus ; 
from  rpeXq,  "three,"  and  akXbo;,  a  "bro- 
ther."] Having  the  filaments  in  three 
brotherhoods  or  sets. 

Tra-an'dra-a.:::'  [From  rpcTg,  "three," 
and  djrip,  d:>fy6g,  a  "man,"  or  "male."] 
The  third  Linna3an  class  of  plants,  com- 
prising those  which  have  three  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Tra-an'drous.  [Traan'drius;  from 
the  same.]  Having  three  stamens:  tii- 
andrious. 


Tri-an'gu-lar.         [Triangularis; 

from  tri-,  "three,"  or  "thrice,"  and  au1- 
gulus,  an  "  angle."]    Having  three  angles. 

Tri-an-gu-la'ris  La«bi-o'rum.* 
("Triangular  [Muscle]  of  the  Lips.") 
A  name  frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
anyuli  oris,  from  its  triangular  shape. 

Triangularis  Ster'ni.*  ("Trian- 
gular [Muscle]  of  the  Sternum.")  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage  and 
inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  sterno-eostalis  (i.e.  "connected  with 
the  sternum  and  ribs").  It  depresses  the 
ribs. 

Tri-an'tbous.  [Trian'tbns;  from 
TpeTs,  "three,"  and  avdog,  a  "flower."] 
Three-flowered.  Applied  to  a  plant  the 
peduncles  of  which  bear  three  flowers. 

Tra'as.  A  term  for  the  new  red  sand- 
stone group  of  recks.     See  next  article. 

Tri-as'sic.  [Trias'sicus;  from  rpiaq, 
a  "triad."]  Applied  to  the  new  red 
sandstone  (or  tiius),  because  composed 
of  three  divisions. 

Tra-ba'sic.  [Tribas'icus;  from  tri-, 
"three,"  and  ba'sis,  a  "base."]  Having 
three  bases.  Applied  to  salts  having 
three  equivalents  of  a  base  to  one  of  an 
acid.     See  Bibasic. 

Tri-cap'su-lar.  [Tricapsnla'ris ; 
from  tri-,  "three,"  and  eap' sulci,  a  "cap- 
sule."] Applied  to  fruits  formed  by  the 
union  of  three  capsules. 

Tra-car'pel-la-ry.  [From     rptig, 

"three,"  and  Kapncq,  "fruit."]  Composed 
of  three  carpels. 

Trl-car'pows.  [Tricar'pns;  from 
the  same.]  In  Botany,  having  three 
ovaries. 

Tra-cepb'a-lons.  [Triceph 'alias ; 
from  Tptl$,  "three,"  and  wp«M,  the 
"head."]  Three-headed.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Tri'ceps,  ip'itis.*  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  ca'put,  the  "head."]  Having  three 
heads.  Applied  to  certain  muscles  hav- 
ing three  origins. 

Tri'ceps  Aaa'ris.*  ("Three-headed 
[Muscle]  of  the  Ear.")  A  name  given 
to  the  posterior  amis,  because  it  arises 
by  three  distinct  slips. 

Tri'ceps  Ex-ten'sor  Cru'ris.* 
("Three-headed  Extensor  of  the  Leg.") 
A  large  muscle  which  extends  the  leg.  It 
has  been  described  as  consisting  of — 1. 
The  Vas'tus  exter'nus,  arising  from  the 
trochanter  major  and  inserted  into  the 
patella  and  fascia  of  the  knee-joint.  2. 
I  The  Vas'tus   inter' nus,  arising  from   the 
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trochanter  minor  and  inserted  in  like 
manner  into  the  patella  and  fascia.  3. 
The  CriDii' us,  arising  from  between  the 
trochanters  and  inserted  into  the  patella. 

Tri'ceps  Extensor  Cu'hl-ii.* 
;•*  Three-headed  Extensor  of  the  El- 
b  »\v.")  A  muscle  arising  by  three  heads 
from  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  oh  humeri,  and  inserted  into 
the  olecranon.     It  extends  the  forearm. 

Trl-chan'thus.*  [From  fyi£,  rpixog, 
the  "hair/'  and  avdo;,  a  "flower.'"]  Hav- 
ing capillary  or  hair-like  flowers. 

Tri'clii-a,*  orTri-ehi'a-sis.*  [From 
Qpil,  "  hair."]  A  disease  in  which  the  eye- 
lashes are  turned  in  towards  the  eyeball. 

Tri-chil  I-a  E-met'I-ca.*  The  El- 
ca'ja ;  a  tree  found  in  Arabia  and  Senegal. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  an  emetic. 

Tri-elii'na  [from  6pi%,  "hair,"  from  its 
minuteness]  Spi-ra'lis.*  A  species  of 
minute  entozoon  found  in  the  muscles. 
Death  is  said  to  be  sometimes  caused  by  it. 

Tri-chis'iiius.*  [From  0pf£,  "hair."] 
A  hair-like  and  scarcely  perceptible  frac- 
ture of  a  bone. 

Tricli-o-cafl-y-ci'nus.*  [From  Bpi\, 
"hair,"  and  koXv^,  a  "catyx."]  Having 
the  calyx  covered  with  hair. 

Trich-o-car'pus.*  [From     Qpi\, 

"hair,"  and  Kapirog,  "fruit."]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

Trich-o-eau'lus.*  [From  9pi%,  "hair," 
and  Kav\og,  a  "stem."]  Having  a  hairy 
stem. 

Trich-o-^epsVa-lus  [from  Bpi\, 
"hair."  and  KvpaKfi,  the  "head"]  IMs'- 
par.*  The  long  thread-worm,  generally 
found  in  the  caecum. 

Tri'«hoid.  [TraeSioi'des;  from  Bpi\, 
"hair,"  and  etiog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling hair. 

Tri-chol'o-gy.  [Tricholo'gia;  from 
Bpil,  "hair,"  and  X'jyo;.  a  "discourse."] 
A  treatise  on  hair,  or  the  science  of  hair. 

Tri-elio'ma,  a'/*.*  [From  0ptf, 
"hair."]  Plica,  or  plaited  hair;  also 
termed  Trichia,  and  Trichiasis.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Intpetigines,  class  Cachexia}, 
of  Cullen's  Xcwsology. 

Trieh-o-phj-l'lous.  [TricSiopIiyT- 
lus;  from  9pi£.  "hair,"  ftnd  tpvXXw,  a 
"leaf."]     Having  hairy  leaves. 

Tri-cho'sis.;;:  [From    Opi%,    rpixog, 

"hair."]  A  generic  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Good  to  diseases  of  the  hair. 

Tri-ehot'o-nious.  [Tricliot'o- 

mus;  from  rpixa,  "threefold,"  and  repvej, 
to  "cut."]  Diviled  into  threes.  In 
Botany,  branched  into  threes. 

Tri'cliro-ism.  [Triclirois'mus ; 
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from  rptl;,  "three,"  and  xpoa,  "color."] 
The  phenomenon  of  a  body  seeming  to 
be  of  three  different  colors,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  th:  luminous  rays 
traverse  it;  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
certain  precious  stones. 

Tri-cfiiu'ris,  id  is  J*  [From  &pi%,  a 
"hair,"  and  ovpd,  a  "tail."]  The  long 
hair-worm. 

Trl-coc'cows.  [Tricoc'cus;  from 
rptlg,  "three,"  and  kokko;,  a  "berry."] 
Having  three  cocci  (separable  closed 
eells). 

Tri-cor'iie.*  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  cor'nu,  a  "horn."]  A  term  applied  to 
each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain,  from 
its  three-horned  shape. 

Tri-cus  'pid.  [Tricns'pis,  idis  ; 
from  tri-,  "three,"  and  cus'pis,  a  "  point."] 
Having  three  points.  Applied  to  a  valve 
between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
of  the  heart. 

Tri-cas'pi-date.  [Tricnspida'tus; 
from  the  same.]  Having  three  points. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Tri-den'tate.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  dens,  den'tis,  a  "tooth."]  Three- 
toothed. 

Tri-en'nl-al.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  an'nus,  a  "year."]  Lasting  three 
3-ears.     Applied  to  plants. 

Tri-fa'cial.  [Trifacaa'lis:  from  tri-, 
"three,"  and  fa'cies,  the  "face."]  Ap  - 
plied  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  their 
three  divisions  being  distributed  on  the 
face.     See  Trigemini. 

Trl-fa'ri-ous.  [Tri  fa'  ri  us.]  In 
three  vertical  ranks.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants. 

Tri'Od.  [Trif'idus;  from  tri-, 
"three,"  or  "thrice,"  and  fin' do,  to 
"cleave."]     Three-cleft. 

Tri-fo'H-ate.  [Tral'olia'tus;  from 
tri-,  "three,"  and  fo'lium,  a  "leaf.v] 
Having  three  leaflets:  three-leaved.  Ap- 
plied to  a  compound  leaf,  as  that  of  the 
clover. 

Tri-fo  I1-11111  Pra-ten'se.:;:  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  red  clover,  a  plant  of 
the  Linnaean  class  Biadelphia,  natural 
order  Leguminosm. 

Tra-fur'cate.  [From  tres,  "three," 
and  fur'ca,  a  "fork."]     Three-forked. 

Trig'a-mous.  [From  rpeiq,  "three." 
and  ydpog,  "marriage,"  or  "union."] 
Applied  to  plants  having  on  the  same 
flower-head  three  sorts  of  flowers,  slami- 
nate,  pistillate,  and  perfect. 

Tri-gem  i-ni*  {ner'vi  being  under- 
stood). The  "triple  nerves."  Also  termed 
Par     Tri-geio'I-iium,*     the     "triple 
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pair."  A  name  for  the  fifth  and  largest 
pair  of  the  encephalic  nerves.  It  con- 
sists of  three  principal  portions  or 
branches,  called  the  ophthalmic,  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary. As  these  three  branches  are  prin- 
cipally distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  they  have  been  termed  collectively 
the  trifacial  nerve. 

Tri-£em'I-mis.*  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  gem'inus,  "twin,"  or  "double."] 
Literally,  "three  double," — that  is,  triple. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  a  pair  of  nerves. 
See  preceding  article. 

Tri'gon.  [Trigo'nuim;  from  rptig, 
"three,"  and  ywvia,  an  "angle."  See 
Trigone.]  A  figure  of  three  angles;  a 
triangle. 

Trig'o-nal,  or  Tri'go-nous.  [Tri- 
g-o'nus.]  Three-cornered,  or  having 
three  angles.  Applied  to  seeds  or 
fruits. 

TrigOBBO  (Fr.),  tre-gon'  [Trigo'nus: 
from  trigo'num] ;  called  also  the  Ves'- 
I-ciil  Tri'afii-gle.  The  small  triangular 
space  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  between  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 

Trigone  Vesicale  (va/ze'kaT),  or 
"Vesical  Triangle."     See  Trigone. 

TrigOBBella  Foenum.  See  Fenu- 
greek. 

Tri-g'on-o-car'pus.*  [From  trigo'- 
nus,  "triangular,"  and  Kapnog,  "fruit."] 
Having  triangular  fruit :  trigonocarpous. 

Trig-o-no-met/rl-cal.  [TB'ig-ono- 
met'riciis.]  Belonging  to  trigonome- 
try. 

Trig-o-nom'e-try.  [Trigonome'- 
tria;  from  rpiyuivov,  a  "triangle,"  and 
yicrpeoi,  to  "measure."]  Originally,  the 
measurement  of  triangles,  or  that  branch 
of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sides  and  angles  of 
triangles.  In  its  modern  acceptation,  it 
includes  all  formulas  relative  to  angles 
or  circular  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected 
with  them. 

Tri'gyn-ons.  [Trigyn'ius;  from 
rpelg,  "three,"  and  ywrj,  a  "woman,"  or 
"female."]  Having  three  pistils;  tri- 
gynious. 

Tri-he'dral.  [Trihed'ricus,  or 
Trihe'drus;  from  rptXg,  "three,"  and 
'idpa,  a  "base."]  Having  three  bases  or 
faces:  trihe'drous. 

TrTlabe.  [From  tri-,  "three,"  and 
la'biiim,  a  "lip;"  or  perhaps  from  tri-, 
and  \a6eiv,  to  "lay  hold  on;"  because  it 
takes  a  triple  hold.]  An  instrument  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  blad- 
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der  through  the  urethra.  It  has  at  the 
termination  three  branches,  or  arms, 
which  can  be  expanded  after  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  bladder. 

Tri-lat'e-ral.  [From  fit"-,  "three," 
and  la'tus,  lat'eris,  a  "side."]  Three- 
sided. 

TriUiaceav*  tril-le-a'she-e.  [From 
Trillium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu- 
ral order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  temperate  regions. 

TriTlI-um.*  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Trilliacese.  The  root 
is  astringent. 

Tri'lo-bate.  [From  tri-,  "three,"  and 
lo'bus,  a  "lobe."]     Three-lobed. 

Tri-loc'u-Iar.  [From  tri-r  "three," 
and  loc'ulus,  a  "cell."]     Three-celled. 

Tri'me-rous.  [From  rpelg,  "three," 
and  fispog,  a  "part."]  Having  three  parts 
in  each  whorl.  Applied  to  flowers  which 
have  three  petals,  three  stamens,  etc.  It 
is  often  printed  with  figures :  as,  3-merous. 

Tri-ner'vate.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  ner'vus,  a  "  nerve."]  Three-nerved. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Tricecious,  tri-e'shus.  [Trice 'cius; 
from  TpeTg,  "three,"  and  oiKog,  a  "house," 
"habitation;"  also,  "family."  See  Di- 
oecious.] Having  staminate,  pistillate, 
and  perfect  flowers  on  three  different 
plants  of  the  same  species. 

Tri-os'te-um.*  Fever-root.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Trios' teum  perfolia' turn.  The 
root  is  cathartic  and  (in  large  doses) 
emetic. 

Tri-ov'ii-late.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  ov'ulum,  an  "ovule."]  Having  three 
ovules. 

Tri-par'ti-ble.  [From  tri-,  "  three," 
and  par'tio,  parti1  turn,  to  "part."]  Ca- 
pable of  being  split  into  three. 

TrI-par'tite.  [Triparti'tus;  from 
the  same.]     Three-parted. 

Tri-pet/a-loiis.  [From  rpelg,  "three," 
and  ntTaKoj,  a  "petal."]  Having  three 
petals. 

Tri-phyl'lous.  [Tripliyl'lus;  from 
rpelg,  "three,"  and  <pv\\ou,  a  "leaf."] 
Having  three  leaves. 

Tri-pin'nate.  [From  tri-,  "three,"  or 
"thrice,"  and  pin'na,  a  "feather."] 
Thrice-pinnate.  Applied  to  a  leaf  in 
which  there  are  three  series  of  pinna- 
tion. 

Tri-pin-nat'i-fid.  Thrice  pinna- 
tifid. 

Trip'li-nerved.  [Tripliner'vis ; 
from  tri' plus,  "triple,"  and  ner'vus,  a 
"nerve."]     Triple-nerved;  triple-ribbed. 
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Applied  to  a  leaf  when  the  midrib  gives 
>ng  primary  vein  or  branch  on 
each  Bide  above  the  base. 

Trip-lo'pi-a. ;:  [From        rpi-\Co;, 

''triple,"  and  wrrofiai,  t>  "see."]  Dis- 
red  vision  in  which  objects  are 
tripled. 

Tari'pod.  [From  rpu;.  "three,"  and 
nv;,  xoSds,  a  "  foot."]  A  stool,  table,  or 
-  1  having  three  feet. 

Tri 'pod.  Vital.  A  term  applied  to 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

Tri-que'tra,Os'«y;;:  [see  next  article] , 
otherwise  called  Os'sa  W©K2i-i-a'na.':':" 
The  triangular  bones  sometimes  found 
in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Tri-qiie'trons.  [Trique'trus;  from 
trique'tra,  a  "  triangle."']  Triangular; 
having  three  salient  angles. 

Tri-salt'.  [Tri'sal,  alis;  from  tri-, 
"three,"  or  "thrice,"  and  sal,  a  "salt."] 
A  salt  containing  three  times  as  much 
acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  base,  or 
three  times  as  much  base  to  the  same 
quantity  of  acid,  as  the  corresponding 
neutral  salt. 

Tri-sep'a-loos.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  scp'ahim,  a  "  sepal."]  Composed  of 
three  sepals. 

Tri-se'ri-al.  [From  tret,  "three," 
and  se'rics,  a  "row,"  or  "order."]  In 
three  roAvs  or  ranks,  one  below  another. 

Tris  'mus.  *  [From  rpi  £eo,  to44'  g  n  a  s  h . ' "  ] 
Lock-jaw  or  locked-jaw.  See  Tetanus 
Trismus. 

Trismus  Xascen'tium*  (nas-sen'- 
she-um).  ("Locked- Jaw  of  Infants.") 
Occurring  usually  within  two  weeks  from 
their  birth. 

Trismus  Traa-mat'i-cus.*  Trau- 
matic locked-jaw;  that  is,  locked-jaw 
arising  from  a  wound. 

Tri-s3>lancti'iil-a.*  Pinel's  term  for 
an  affection  of  the  trisplanchnic  or  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  Applied  to  Oriental 
cholera. 

Tri-splanch'nic  Xerve.  [Xer'vns 
Trisplanch'nicus;  from  rpug,  "three," 
and  cr-Yiyx-o  ,  a  "viscus;"  because  it  is 
connected  with  tho  viscera  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body:  viz.,  of  the 
head,  th  >rax,  and  abdomen.]  Also  called 
the  Great  Sym-pa-thet'ic.  The  name 
of  a  nerve,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  ganglia 
joined  together  by  a  multitude  of  ner- 
vous filaments.  It  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk,  and  is  connected  by 
a  branch  with  each  of  the  thirty  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves,  and  also  with  some  of 
the  encephalic  nerves.  Its  peculiar  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economy  has  not  yet 
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been  satisfactorily  explained.  Bichat 
considered  it  to  be  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, which, 
with  their  appropriate  nerves,  e  n-titute 
the  nervous  system  of  animal  life. 

Tris'ti-clious.  [From  rpeig,  "three," 
and  wreck,  &  "row."]  In  three  vertical 
ranks.     Applied  to  leaves. 

Trc-stigr-mat'ic.  [From      tri-, 

'"three,"  and  st'j'ma,  stiff  matis,  a 
"mark,"  or  "stigma."]  Having  three 
stigmas. 

Tra-sty'lous.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
and  sty'his,  a  "style."]  Having  three 
styles. 

Trit.  =  Trit'ura*     "  Triturate." 

Trl-ter'raate.  [From  tri-,  "three," 
or  "thrice/*  and  ter'ni,  ''three  by  three."] 
Thrice  ternate.  Applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  in  which  there  are  three  series  of 
tern  at  ion. 

Trit'I-cin.  [Tritici'na.]  The  glu- 
ten of  wheat. 

Trit'I-c«m.*  [From  te'ro,  tri' turn, 
to  "thresh."]  A  Linn ae an  genus  of  the 
class  Triandria,  natural  order  Grami- 
nacese. 

Trit'icora  .E-sii'vuiai.*  ("Sum- 
mer Wheat."]  The  wheat-plant;  more 
properly  applied  to  the  variety  known  as 
"  spring  wheat." 

Trit'icsmi  ISy-oer'niim.*  ("Win- 
ter Wheat.")  The  name  of  a  species  or 
variety  commonly  known  as  winter 
wheat. 

Trit'icum  Vnl-g-a're.*  ("Common 
Wheat.")  Another  name  for  the  wheat- 
plant.     Se3  Tuiticum  JEstivum. 

Tri-tox'iile.  [Tritox'ydum;  from 
tri-,  and  ox'ydum,  an  "oxide."]  An 
oxide  which  contains  one  atom  of  base 
united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Trit-u-ra'tion.  [Tritura'tio, 

o'nis;  from  te'ro,  tri' turn,  to  "rub,"  or 
"bray/']  The  process  of  reducing  solid 
bodies  to  powder  by  continued  rub- 
bing. 

Triv'i-al.  [Trivia'lis;  from  triv'- 
ium,  a  "place  where  three  ways  meet."] 
Originally,  "much  frequented:"  hence, 
"common."  The  trivial  name  is  the 
p  pular  name  of  a  plant.  In  Botany, 
used  synonymously  with  specific,  being 
applied  to  the  name  which  is  added  to 
the  generic  name;  for  example,  Gallica 
is  the  trivial  name  in  the  compound 
appellation  Rosa  Gallica. 

Trocar,  tro'kar.  [From  trots  quarts, 
"three-quarters,"  on  account  of  its  three- 
sided  point.]      A  sharp-pointed  instru- 
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ment  used  in  the  operation  of  tapping, 
or  paracentesis. 

Troch.  =  Trochis'cus*  "  A  troche,  or 
lozenge." 

Tro-chan'ter,  e'r/s.*  [From  tpoyogj, 
to  "turn,""  or  "revolve. "]  Applied  ori- 
ginally to  the  ball  on  which  the  femur 
turned  in  its  socket.  Applied  to  two 
processes  of  the  femur,  major  and  minor. 
Also  to  the  second  joint  of  the  hind  leg 
of  insects;  and  to  the  second  piece  of 
the  simple  limb  of  the  Crustacese. 

Trochar.     See  Trocar. 

Troclie  (trotch),  orTroeh.    See  Tro- 

CHISCUS. 

Tro-ehid-i-for'mis,*    or    Tro~ehi- 

for'mis.*  [From  rpoxog,  a  ''wheel."] 
Resembling  a  wheel. 

Troch 'I-nus.*  [From    no\6g,    a 

"wheel."]  Chaussier's  term  for  the 
smaller  of  the  two  superior  eminences  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Tro-chis'cus,*  plural  Tro-chis'ci. 
[Diminutive  of  Tpo\6$,  a  "wheel;"  be- 
cause often  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheel.]  A  troche,  or  lozenge,  usually 
consisting  of  some  medicinal  substance 
incorporated  with  sugar  or  mucilage.  (See 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  page  339.) 

Troch'I-ter,  e'r/*.*  The  larger  of 
the  two  eminences  mentioned  under 
Trochinus. 

Trochlea,*  trok'le-a.  [From  t()o\6$, 
a  "wheel  "]  The  fibro-cartilaginous 
pulley  near  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  obliquus  superior  muscle 
passes. 

Troch 'le-ar.  [Trochlea'ris.]  Be- 
longing to  the  trochlea.  In  Botany, 
pulley-shaped. 

Troeh-le-a'ris.*  A  name  for  the 
obli'quus  supe'n'or,  a  muscle  of  the  eye 
which  passes  through  the  trochlea. 

Troeh-le-a'tor,  o'r is*  Applied  in 
the  plural  (Troehleato'res)  to  the  fourth 
pair  of  nerves,  because  distributed  to 
the  trochlea ris  muscle.  See  Pathetic 
Nerves. 

Troeh-le-a-to'res,*  the  plural  of 
Trociileator,  which  see. 

Tro'ehoad.  [Trochoi'des;  from 
Tf»x6;,  a  "wheel,"  and  et$o;,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  a  wheel.  Applied  to  a 
movable  connection  of  bones  in  which 
one  rotates  upon  another. 

Trompe  on  Conduit  d'  Eustache. 
The  French  term  for  Eustachian  Tube, 
which  see. 

Troaic.     See  Truxcus. 

Tro-p:e'o-lum  Ma  J  us.-;-     The  sys- 


tematic name  of  the  nasturtium,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Geraniacese.  It  is 
reputed  antiscorbutic. 

Troph'i-cal.  [Troph  icus;  from 
Tfjorf,  "nourishment."]  Pertaining  to 
nutrition. 

Troph-o-neu-ro'sis.*  [From  rpxpij, 
"nourishment,"  and  neuro'sis.]  A  spe- 
cies of  fatal  atrophy,  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  suffers  from  diminished 
nervous  influence. 

Troph  o-sperm.  [Trophosper'- 
miuui;  from  rpo^cg,  a  "nurse,"  or 
"nourisher,"  and  ami/ia,  a  "seed."]  A 
name  for  the  placenta  of  plants. 

Tropic.  [Tropicus;  from  Tponocog, 
"pertaining  to  a  turning."]  One  of  the 
two  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  earth, 
distant  from  the  equator  23^°,  and 
marking  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sun's 
advance  northward  or  southward  at  the 
summer  or  winter  solstice;  so  named 
because  at  this  point  the  sun  seems  to 
stop  in  its  northward  or  southward  course, 
and  turn  backwards ;  the  Northern  is 
called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Southern, 
that  of  Capricorn. 

Trop'I-cal.  [Gr.  Tfom>c6g;  from  Tponfj, 
a  "turn,"  or  "return."]  Growing  near 
or  between  the  tropics;  belonging  to  the 
tropics. 

Trough,  Pneumatic.  See  Pneu- 
matic Trough. 

Trousse.     See  Truss. 

True  Ribs.  The  seven  superior,  or 
the  sternal,  ribs,  attached  to  the  sternum 
by  distinct  cartilages. 

True  Spi'nal  Marrow.  The  spi- 
nal cord. 

Truffle.  [L,y coper  don  Tuber.] 
A  subterranean  fungus  used  as  an  ali- 
ment. 

Tr urn 'pet -Shaped.  Tubular,  with 
the  summit  dilated.     Applied  to  flowers. 

Trun'cate,  or  Trun'cat-ed. 
[Trunca'tus;  from  trun'co,  trunca'tum, 
to  "cut  off."]  In  Botany,  shaped  as  if 
cut  off  at  the  end.  Applied  to  leaves. 
A  truncated  cone  (or  pyramid)  is  one 
whose  vertex  has  been  cut  off  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Trunk.  [Lat.  Trun'cus;  Fr.  Tronc, 
tr6N<5.]  Originally,  the  body,  exclusive 
of  head  and  extremities:  now  often  ap- 
plied to  the  head  and  body  without  the' 
limbs.  In  Botany,  the  main  stem  or 
column  of  a  tree,  exclusive  of  its  branches. 

Truss.  [Lat.  Brache'rium;  Fr. 
Trousse,  trooss.]  A  support  or  bandage 
of  peculiar  construction,  adapted  to  sev- 
eral kinds  of  hernia. 
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Tuba  Eustacliiana.  See  Eusta- 
chian Tube. 

Tuba  Fallopiana.  See  Fallopian 
Ttbes. 

Tube.  [From  to' bus,  a  "pipe,"  or 
"tube."]  In  Botany,  the  portion  of  a 
calyx  or  corolla  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  sepals  or  petals. 

Tube,  Pollen.     See  Pollen  Tube. 

Tuber.  er/s.*  [From  tu'mco,  to 
"swell."]  A  knob  or  excrescence.  Ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  a  hump  or  protube- 
rance. In  Botany,  a  short  and  thick- 
ened subterranean  branch,  as  the  edible 
part  of  the  potato,  popularly  included 
under  the  term  "root."  In  Surgery,  a 
knot,  enlargement,  or  swelling  of  any 
part. 

Tuber  Annulare.  See  Pons  A  a- 
rolii. 

Tuber    Ci-ne're-um.*  ("Ash- 

colored  Tuber/')  An  eminence  of  gray 
substance,  forming  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  thirl  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Tuber  Is'eni-i.:;:  (''Tuber  of  the 
Ischium.")  A  round  knob  forming  that 
point  of  the  ischium  on  which  we  sit: 
hence  this  bone  has  been  named  os  sed- 
entarinm  (" sedentary  bone"). 

Tu'ber-cle.  [Tuber  culum;  dimi- 
nutive of  tu'ber,  a  ''knob/'  or  '"swell- 
ing."] A  small  swelling  or  tumor  in 
the  substance  of  an  organ.  A  morbid 
product  occurring  in  various  textures  of 
the  body,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  mor- 
bid habit  or  condition  of  the  system 
known  as  tubercular  diathesis.  In  Bot- 
any, a  small  tuber  or  excrescence. 

Tu'ber-cled.  Bearing  excrescences. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Tu-ber'cu-la.*  [Plural  of  tuber' culum, 
a  " tubercle,"  or  "little  knob."]  An 
order  in  Willan's  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
comprising  small,  hard,  prominent,  and 
circumscribed  tumors,  permanent  or  par- 
tially suppurating. 

Tuber  'cula  Quad-ri-gem'i.na.* 
("Quadruple  Tubercles.")  [See  Quad- 
rigeminus.]  Also  termed  Cor'po-ra 
Qiiaclrigrem'ina*  ("Quadruple  Bo- 
dies"), and  Em-i-nen'ti-se  .Quadri- 
geminse*  ("Quadruple  Eminences,  or 
Protuberances").  The  four  oval-shaped 
bodies  situated  below  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  brain.  The  two  superior 
and  larger  are  termed  the  nates,  the  other 
two  the  testes. 

Tu-ber  'cu-lar.  [Tubercula'ris ; 
from  tuber' culum.]  Having  tubercles; 
tuberclod. 

Tuber'cular  Phthis  is.  Consump- 
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tion  caused  or  attended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Tu-ber-cu-lif 'er-ous.  [Tubercu- 
lif'erus:  from  tuber' culnm,  a  "tuber- 
cle.'* and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing 
tubercles. 

Tu-ber-cu-li'tis.''-  [From  tuber'cu- 
lum,  a  u  tubercle/']  Inflammation  of  a 
tubercle. 

Tu-ber-cn-lo'sis.*  The  formation 
of  tubercles  or  tuberculous  disease  ;  also 
applied  to  the  morbid  condition  which 
gives  rise  to  tubercles. 

Tu-ber  cu-lum  An-nu-la're.* 

(•'Annular  Protuberance:"  so  called 
because  its  transverse  strix  present  the 
appearance  of  numerous  small  rings.) 
A  name  for  the  Pons  Varolii,  which 
see. 

Tubereulum  Ixmeri.    See  Loweri 

TuBERCULUM. 

Tu-be-rif 'er-ous.  [Tuberif  eras; 
from  tu'ber,  m&  fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bear- 
ing or  having  tubers. 

Tn-be-ros'i-tj'.  [Tuberositas; 

from  tu'ber,  a  "  knob."]  An  eminence 
or  process  of  a  bone,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  muscles  or  ligaments. 

Tuberosity  of  tne  Is'efiii-um. 
The  same  as  Tuber  Ischii,  which  see. 

Tu'ber-ous.  [Tubero'sus.]  Hav- 
ing tubers,  or  resembling  tubers :  tu'be- 
rose. 

Tu-bif 'er-ous.  [Tubif'erus; 

from  tu'bus,  a  "tube,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  or  having  tubes. 

Tu-bi-flo'rus.'*  [From  tu'bus,  a 
"tube,"  and  fas,  a  "flower."]  Having  a 
tubulous  corolla;  that  is,  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  very  long:  tubiflo'rous. 

Tu'bi-form  [Tubifor'mis,     or 

Tubsefor'mis;  from  tu'ba,  a  "trum- 
pet"] ;  written  also  Tu 'be- form.  Formed 
like  a  trumpet,  or  tube  enlarged  at  one 
of  its  extremities. 

Tu'biform.  [Tubifor'mis;  from 
tu'bus,  a  "tube."]     Formed  like  a  tube. 

Tu'bu-lar.  [Tnbula'ris:     from 

tu'bulus,  a  "little  tube."]  Resembling 
a  tube;  tube-shaped.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  monopetalous  corolla:  as  that  of  the 
Lon  ice'ra  ( Honeysuckle). 

Tu'bu-lat-exl,  or  Tu'bu-lous. 
[Tnbula'tus;  from  the  same.]  Formed 
like  a  tube;  tubular. 

Tubule.  [Tu'bulus.]  A  small 
tube. 

Tn'bn-li.*  [Plural  of  Tubulus.] 
("Little  Tubes.")  Applied  to  several 
sets  of  minute  vessels  in  different  situa 
tions  of  the  body. 
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Tii'fouli  Recti.*  ("Straight  Tu- 
bules.") From  twelve  to  twenty  small 
tubes  which  pass  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  form- 
ing there  an  oblong  eminence  termed  the 
Corpus  Highmori  or  Corpus  Hiyhmori- 
anuni  ("  Highmorian  Body"). 

Tu'buli  Sem-I-nif'e-ri.*  ("Semi- 
niferous Tubules.'')  The  small,  fine, 
tubular  threads,  about  the  two-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  folded  on 
each  other,  compose  the  substance  of  the 
testicle. 

Tu'buli  F-rl-nif'e-ri.*  ("Urinif- 
erous  Tubules.")  The  small  fine  vessels 
of  a  pale  color  and  dense  structure, 
arranged  in  eight  or  ten  conical  fascic- 
uli, which  have  their  bases  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  their  apices,  or  papillae, 
towards  the  concave  edge  of  the  kidney. 

Tubu-li-braii-cni-a'tus.*  [From 
tu'bulus,  a  "tubule,"  and  bran'chise.] 
Having  a  tubular  shell  for  the  branchiae : 
tubulibran'chiate. 

Tu-bu-lif  er-ous.  [Tubulif  'erus ; 
from  tu'bulus,  a  "little  tube,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]     Bearing  little  tubes. 

Tu-bu-li-flo'rus.*  [From  tu'bulus, 
a  "little  tube,"  and  fios,  a  "flower."] 
Having  tubular  flowers:  tubuliflo'rous. 

Tub  u-1 1- for  in.  [Tubulifbr'mis.] 
Formed  like  a  small  tube. 

Tu-bu-lose'.  [Tubulo'sus.]  The 
same  as  Tubular,  which  see. 

Tu'bu-lus,*  plural  Tu'bu-li.  [Di- 
minutive of  tu'bus,  a  "tube."]  A  little 
tube:  a  tu'bule. 

Tu'bus.*  A  tube,  or  hollow  cylinder. 
The  inferior  part  of  a  calyx  or  a  corolla. 
See  Tube. 

Tn'fe.*  A  volcanic  rock,  composed  of 
an  agglutination  of  fragmented  scoriae. 

Tu-lip-if'er-ous.  [Tulip  if  or  us: 
from  tu'liprt,  a  "tulip,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"bear."]     Bearing  flowers  like  the  tulip. 

TuTip-Tree.  A  common  name  for 
the  Lirioden'  (Iron  tulipif'cra.    See  Lirio- 

DEXDRON. 

Tul'pi-i  YaTva.*  ('•  Valve  of  Tul- 
pius.")  A  name  applied  to  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.     See  Bach  in,  Valve  of. 

Tii-me-fac'tion.         [Tumefac'tio, 

o'nis;  from  tumefa'cio,  tumcfac'tum,  to 
"make  to  swell."]  A  swelling  or  en- 
largement, from  whatever  cause. 

Tu-nieVcence.  [Tumescen'tia ; 
from  tunics' co,  to  "  swell."]  The  same  as 
Tumefaction. 

Tu'mid.  [Tu'miclus;  from  tu'meo, 
to  "swell."]  Swollen,  or  somewhat  in- 
flated. 
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Tu'mor,*  plural  Tu-mo'res.  [From 
tu'meo,  to  "swell."]  A  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, from  whatever  cause;  commonly 
applied  to  a  permanent  swelling  or  en- 
largement. Tumors  may  be  distinguished 
into  the  sarcomatous,  so  named  from  theii 
firm  fleshy  feel,  and  the  encysted,  com- 
monly  called  wens. 

Tu'mor  O-va'ri-i.*  ("  Tumor  of  the 
Ovary.")     See  Oarioncus. 

Tu-mo'res,*  the  plural  of  Tumor, 
which  see. 

Tung- 'state.  [Tung'stas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  tungstic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Tung'sten.  [Tungste'nium ;  from 
the  Swedish  tung,  "heavy,"  and  sten, 
"stone."]  A  white,  hard,  brittle  metal, 
very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  having  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  17.4. 

Tungr'stic.  [Tung  stilus;  from 
tungste'nium,  "tungsten."]  Belonging  to 
tungsten.  Applied  to  an  oxide  which  is 
the  first,  and  to  an  acid  that  is  the  second, 
degree  of  oxidation  of  tungsten. 

Tu'nl-ca.*  [Perhaps  from  tu'eor,  to 
"defend,"  or  "protect."]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  a  "coat,"  a  "tunic."  Applied 
to  a  covering,  membrane,  etc. 

Tu'uica     Ad-na'ta.*  ("Adnate 

Coat  or  Membrane.")  A  term  for  that 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  e3reball. 

Tunica  Al-bu-gin'e-a  Oc'u-li.* 
("White  Tunic  of  the  Eye."*)  Applied  to 
the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles 
that  move  the  eye,  closely  connected  with 
the  sclerotic  coat. 

Tu'uica  Albug-in'ea  Tes'tis.* 
(" White  Coat  of  the  Testicle.")  A 
strong,  white,  dense  membrane  forming 
the  immediate  covering  of  the  testicle. 
See  Albugineous. 

Tu'uica  A-rach-no-i'des.*  ("A- 
rachnoid  Tunic  or  Membrane.")  The 
fine,  thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  situated 
between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

Tunica  Ohoroides.  See  Choroid 
Membrane. 

Tu'uica  Com-niu'nis.*  ("Common 
Tunic:"  so  called  because  common  to 
the  cord  and  testicle.)  A  tunic  surround- 
ing the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  com- 
posed of  the  expanded  fibre  of  the  cre- 
master  muscle  and  the  connecting  cellu- 
lar tissue. 

Tunica    Conjunctiva.      See    Cox- 

JUXCTIVUS. 

Tunica     De-cid'u-a      Re-flex'n.* 

("  Deciduous  Reflexed  Membrane.")  See 
Decidua  Reflexa. 
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Tn'nica  I>ecid'ua  rte-ri.*  («  De- 
ciduous Membra  \»e  of  the  Uterus.")  .See 
Decidta  Vera. 

Tunica  Jacobi.  See  Membraxa 
Jacobi. 

Tu'iiica  Reft'I-na.*  ("Net-form 
Membrane/')  Another  name  for  the  Re- 
tina, which  see. 

Tu'nica  Va&-i-iia'lis  Testis.  * 
(" Vaginal  Coat  of  the  Testicle/')  A 
pouch  of  serous  membrane  derived  from 
the  peritonaeum  and  covering  the  testis. 

Tu-nl-ca'ta.*  [From  tu'nica,  a  ''tu- 
nic/'] The  first  class  of  the  Cyclo-gan- 
gliata,  or  Mollusks,  comprising  soft, 
aquatic  acephalous  animals,  having  their 
body  enveloped  in  an  elastic  tunic  fur- 
nished with  at  least  two  apertures. 

Tu'111-cat-ed,  or  Tu'ni-cate.  [Tu- 
nica't  as;  from  the  same.]  Covered; 
coated:  having  an  accessory  covering. 

Tu'iiicatecl  Bulb.  A  bulb  with 
broad  scales  in  concentric  layers,  as  the 
onion. 

Turbeth  (or  Turbitn)  Mineral. 
See  Turpeth  Mineral. 

Turbeth  Plant.  The  Convolvulus 
turpeth  u  m. 

Tur'bi-nal.  [Turbina'lis:  from 
turbina'tum  os.]  Proposed  by  Owen  for 
the  homologues  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
or  spongy  bone. 

Tur'bi-nate,  or  Tur'bi-nat-ed. 
[Turbina'tus;  from  tur'bo,  t it r' bin-is,  a 
"top."]  Formed  like  a  top:  wreathed 
conically  fr  >m  a  base  to  a  s;  rt  of  apex. 

Turbinated  Bones.  [Os'sa  Tur- 
bina'ta.j  "Top-shaped  bone.'."  Two 
bones  of  the  nostrils :  so  called  from 
their  being  formed  like  a  top.  They  are 
also  called  inferior  spongy  bones,  and 
ona  eonvoluta,  or  "convoluted  bones/' 

Turbi-nl-flo'rus.*  [From  tur'bo, 
tur'bi ilis,  a  "top,"  and  fios,  a  "flower."] 
Having  turbinated  flowers:  turbiniflo'- 
rous. 

Tur'bi-ni-form.  [Turbinifor'- 

mis:  from  tur'bo,  tur'binis,  a  "top."] 
The  same  as  Turbinated. 

Turf.  [Ces'pes.]  A  grassy  sod;  the 
surface  of  grass-lands  of  a  smooth  and 
uniform  texture,  covered  with  pasture- 
grass.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  peat  cut  out  of  a  bog. 

Tur-g'es'eence.  [From  turges'co,  to 
"begin  to  swell/']  A  superabundance 
of  hum  >rs  in  a  part;  turgidity. 

Turbidity.     See  Turgescence. 

Turgor  Vi-ta'lis.*  A  synonym  of 
Turgescence,  which  see. 

Tu'ri-on.  [Tu'rio,  o'nis;  from  ty'ro, 
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a  "young  beginner."]  The  early  state 
of  a  sucker  or  subterranean  shoot,  as  an 
asparagus-shoot. 

Tu-ri-o-nif'er-ous.  [Turionif  e- 
rus;  from  tu'rio,  a  "turion,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "bear."]      Producing  turions. 

Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  Rheum 
palmatum.     See  Rheum. 

Tur'me-ric.  The  root  of  Curcuma 
longa.     See  Curcuma. 

Tur'meric  Pa'per.  White,  bibulous, 
and  unsized  paper,  brushed  over  with 
tincture  of  turmeric,  prepared  by  digest- 
ing one  part  of  bruised  turmeric  in  six 
parts  of  proof-spirit.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  free  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, by  which  its  yellow  color  is 
changed  to  brown. 

Turn  ©f  Life.  The  same  as  Change 
of  Life,  which  see. 

Turner's  Ce'rate.  The  Cerntum 
Calamine,  or  "cerate  of  calamine"  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.),  the  Unguentum  Calamine 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Turpentine.     See  Terebinthina. 

Turpentine,  Cbian.  See  Tere- 
binthina Chia. 

Turpentine,  Common.  See  Tere- 
binthina Vulgaris. 

Terpentine,  Cyprian.  See  Tere- 
binthina Chia. 

Turpentine,  Oil  of.  See  Oil  of 
Turpentine. 

Tur'pen-tine,  Spir'its  of.  The 
same  as  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Turpentine,  Venice.  See  Tere- 
binthina Vexeta. 

Tur'petti  (or  Turbetn)  ^ffin'e-ral. 
[Tur'petnuni  Minera'le.]  A  common 
name  for  Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava, 
which  see. 

Tur'pe-tbuni  Xi'grom.*  A  name 
for  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  (Hydrar'- 
<jyri  o.r'i/dum  cine'reum  or  ni'grum). 

Tur-quoise'.  A  blue  precious  stone 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  Xisha- 
poor  mines  in  Persia,  consisting  chiefly 
of  hydrated  alumina. 

Tn-run'cla,*  plural  Tu-run'dae.  A 
tent  or  suppository. 

Tushy-Stone.     See  Tutty. 

Tus-si-la'g>o  Far'fa-ra.*  Colt's-foot. 
A  plant  of  the  Linn ae an  class  Sy agenesia, 
natural  order  Compositse.  It  is  demul- 
cent and  expectorant. 

Tus'sis.*     A  cough. 

Tus'sis  Con-vul-si'va*  ("Convulsive 
Cough").  Tus'sis  Fe-ri'na  ("Fierce  or 
Savage  Cough*').  Xames  for  pertussis, 
or  hooping-cough. 
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Tus'sive.  [From  tus'sis,  a  "cough."] 
Relating  to,  or  caused  by,  cough. 

Tut'ty.  [Tu'tia.]  (Persian.)  A  gray 
oxide  of  zinc,  vulgarly  called  tushy- 
stone. 

Twira- Forked.     See  Bigeminate. 

TWsfiimg.  [Tolu'bilis.]  Wind- 
ing spirilly  round  a  support,  as  a  twi- 
ning plant. 

TwiBak'ling-.  The  tremulous  motion 
of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  attributed 
to  the  unequal  refraction  caused  by  in- 
equalities and  undulations  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.    See  Scintillation. 

TwIms.  [Oena'ini.]  Two  children 
born  of  one  woman  at  the  same  accouche- 
ment. 

Two-Ranked.     See  DrsTicnous. 

Ty-eHi'I-ea.*  [From  Tvxn,  an  "acci- 
dent."] Accidental  wounds  or  deformi- 
ties. 

Ty-lopli'o-ra  Asth-mat'I-ca.^  An 
East  Indian  plant  of  the  natural  order 
AsclejJt'udaceae.  The  root  is  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

Ty-lo'sis.*  [From  tv\o;,  a  "cal- 
I0SL3V]  A  swollen  and  knotty  state  of 
the  eyelids,  in  which  their  margin  often 
loses  altogether  its  natural  form  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Ty-los-te-re'sis.'*  [From  tv\o;,  a 
"callus,"  and  cTcprjais,  "privation."]  Ex- 
tirpation or  removal  of  a  callus. 

Tym'pa-aial.  [Tympana'lis.]  Be- 
longing to  the  tympanum. 

Tyroi'pa-mic,  or  tiin-pan'ik.  [Tym- 
paji'icus;  from  tgm'panum,  the  "drum 
of  the  car."]    Relating  to  the  tympanum. 

Tyrai-pa-ni'tes.--:~  [From  tym'punaM, 
a  "drum."]  Tympany  ;  wind-dropsy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class 
Cachexia,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Tym'pa-ianim.*"  [From  rvji-ayov,  a 
"drum." J  The  drum,  or  hollow  part  of 
the  middle  ear,  containing  the  ossicida. 

Type.  [From  ty'pus,  a  "form,"  or 
"type."  Sec  Typus.]  In  Botany,  a 
pattern  or  ideal  plan.  The  leaf  is  as- 
sumed as  the  type  or  pattern  to  which 
all  the  other  organs  (arising  from  the 
ascending  axis)  may  be  referred;  that 
is,  all  those  organs  are  considered  as 
modifications  or  transformations  of  a 
leaf.  Also,  a  letter,  or  a  piece  of  metal 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  letter  or 
character. 

Type-3ffet'al.  An  alloy  of  lead  and 
antimony,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin, 
used  in  casting  printers'  types.  One  part 
of  antimony  to  three  of  lead  are  the 
usual  proportions. 


TTyplaaceav-  ti-fa'Vhe-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  in  marshes  or  ditches  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes 
the  Ti/'pha  (Cat-tail). 

Ty'plise,*  the  plural  of  Ty'pha,  form- 
ing the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of 
plants.     See  Typhace^e. 

Ty-pIio'de£.*  [From  ty'phus.']  Hav- 
ing, or  pertaining  to.  typhus:  ty'phous. 

Ty'plioid.  [Typlioi'des;  from  ty'- 
phus,  and  £i<5os,  a  "form."]  Resembling 
typhus. 

Typhoid  Fever.  [Fe'oris  Ty- 
plioi'des.] Applied  to  a  fever  distin- 
guished from  typhus  by  a  lesion  of  the 
intestines,  but  closely  resembling  it  in 
other  respects.  By  many  it  is  thought  to 
be  typhus  merely  complicated  with  the 
intestinal  lesion. 

Ty'plio-Ma-la'ri-al.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  group  cf  fevers  in  which  the 
typhoid  and  malarial  elements  are  vari- 
ously blended. 

Ty-pho-ma'ni-a.*  [From  rityoj, 
"stupor,"  and  ^aAa,  "madness."]  A  low, 
lethargic  state,  complicated  with  mutter- 
ing delirium,  characterizing  typhus  fever. 

Ty-pliooii'.  [From  the  Chinese  /a, 
"great,"  and  foong,  "wind."]  A  name 
given  to  a  violent  tornado  or  hurricane 
in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Ty-plao'sus.*  The  same  as  Typho- 
des,  which  see. 

Ty'pliws.*  [From  rfyog,  a  "heavy 
stupor."]  A  kind  of  continued  fever, 
attended  with  great  prostration  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  a 
tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  fluids, 
and  vitiation  of  the  secretions;  putrid 
fever.  A  genus  of  the  order  Febres,  class 
Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ty'pbus  Car'ce-rum.*  ("Typhus 
of  Prisons.")  The  jail-fever,  a  name 
for  Typhus  f/raiior;  also  called  Febrw 
carcerum  ("ievcrof  prisons"). 

Ty'pliiis  Cas-tren'sis.*  ("Camp 
Typhus.")  A  name  for  Tyjrfuts  (jravior; 
otherwise  called  Feb)  in  castreusis,  or 
"camp  fever."  These  names,  however, 
must  be  understood  to  refer  to  European 
armies.  Typhus,  in  its  unmixed  charac- 
ter, has  seldom,  if  ever,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 


Ty' plans      Ora'vi-or. 


Typhus.")     The  maliirnnnt  form  of  ty- 
phus:  also  called,  according  to  circum- 
stances, Febris  earcenmi,  and  Febrt's  cas- 
treit8i8.     See  the  two  preceding  articles. 
Ty'plaus       Mit'ior*        (mish'e-or). 
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("Milder  Typhas.")  The  milder  form 
of  typhus,  or  low  fever;  slow  fever; 
also  called  Febns  lenta  ("slow  fever"), 
Febris  nervosa  ("nervous  fever"). 

Ty'phus  Mer-vo'sus.*  ("Nervous 
Typhus.")  A  name  for  Tyjihus  initio)-; 
Febris  nervosa. 

Tvpluis  Pe-te-chl-a'lis*  ("Pete- 
chial Typhus"),  or  typhus  with  purple 
spots,  a  name  for  Typhus  gravior;  called 
also  Febris  petechialis  ("petechial 
fever"). 

Typ'i-cal,  or  Typ'ic.  [From  ty'pus, 
a  "type."]  Representing  the  type,  or 
plan;  figurative;  representative. 

Ty-pog'ra-phy.  [Typogra^phia ; 
from  Turret;,  a  "  type,"  and  y/>a0a>,  to 
"write."]     The  art  of  printing. 

Typ'o-lite.  [Typol'ithns ;  from 
ty'pus,  a  "type/*  and  \i&>s,  a  "stone."] 


A    stone   with    impressions    of  organic, 
vegetable,  or  animal  bodies:  a  typolith. 

Ty'pus.*  [From  tvttt^,  to  "strike," 
or  " stamp."]  Literally,  a  "mould,"  or 
"pattern."  Applied  to  the  form,  order, 
and  progress  of  fevers,  etc.:  a  type. 

Tyr-e-i'na.*  [From  T»po$,  "cheese."] 
The  same  as  Casein,  which  see. 

Ty-rem'e-sis   [from    rqprig  "cheese," 
and  insets,  a  "vomiting"]  Iiifan  Itiun 
(in-fan'she-um).     The  caseous  vomiting 
of  infants. 

Tyr'o-slne.  [Tyrosi'na;  from  rvpos, 
"cheese."]  The  essential  ingredient  of 
cheese.     See  Casein. 

Ty-so'ni  Glan'du-lse.*  ("Tyson's 
Glandules.")  The  Glandulse  odoriferse, 
small  sebaceous  glands  around  the  co- 
rona ylandis  of  the  penis,  and  on  the 
labia  pudendi  and  nymphae. 
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U-lsem-op-rha'gi-a.*  [From  ov\o;. 
the  "gum,"  and  Juemorrha'gia.]  Bleed- 
ing from  the  gums. 

U-la-tro'poi-a,*  [From  ov\oj,  the 
"gum,"  and  atro'phia,  "atrophy."] 
Wasting  or  shrinking  away  of  the  gums. 

Ul'$er.  [Ul'cus,  en*.]  A  solution 
of  continuity  in  any  soft  parts  by  ul- 
ceration on  some  internal  or  external 
surface. 

ITI'ce-rat-etl.  [Ulcera'tns;  from 
nl'cusy  an  "  ulcer."]  Affected  with  ulcers; 
having  ulcers. 

Ul-ce-ra'iiou.  [Ulcera'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  formation  of  an 
ulcer ;  or  that  process  by  which  ulcers  are 
formed,  consisting  in  the  old  particles  of 
the  textures  affected  being  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents  more  rapidly  than  new 
particles  are  supplied  by  the  secerning 
arteries. 

Ul'ce-ra-tlve.  [Ulcerati'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
ulceration. 

Ul'cer-ous.  [Uleero'sus ;  from 
ul'cnx,  ul'ceris,  an  "ulcer."]  Having 
ulcers;  of  the  nature  of  an  ulcer. 

Ulcus,-  gen.  UI'$e-ris.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  an  "ulcer." 

3  -lijr  I-aouH.  or  U-li&'i-nose. 
[Uligiuo'sus;  from  uli'go,  ulig'ims, 
"  moisture  of  the  earth."]  Oozy  or  slimy ; 
also,  growing  or  living  in  moist  and 
marshy  meadows. 

U-li'tis,    irfi#.*        [From    ov\o>,    the 
"gum."]     Inflammation  of  the  gums. 
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Ulmaceaey*  ul-ma'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Ul'mus  (Elm) 
and  other  timber- trees. 

FI  inie.  [Ul'mscus;  from  ul'mus, 
the  "elm."]  Belonging  to  the  elm. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

llinisi.  [From  the  same.]  A  pecu- 
liar vegetable  principle  which  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  a  spe- 
cies of  elm,  supposed  to  be  the  Ulmus 
nigra. 

Ul'mus.-  (Fr.  Orme,  OTtra.)  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria ,  natu- 
ral order  Ulmaceee.  Also,  the  Pharina- 
copoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  inner  bark 
of  Ulmus  campestris  ;  but  according  to 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
inner  bark  of  Ulmn*  fuloa. 

Ul'mus  Cam-pes'tris.*  ("Elm  of 
the  Open  Fields.")  A  species  of  Euro- 
pean elm,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a 
demulcent,  and  sometimes  as  a  tonic, 
astringent,  and  diuretic. 

Ul'na.*  [From  wA^,  the  "elbow," 
also,  the  "arm."]  The  larger  bone  of 
the  forearm  ;     :ilso  termed  cubitus. 

Ulnar.  [Ulna'ris;  from  ul'naJ] 
Belonging  to  the  ulna  or  cubit;  used  by 
Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  towards  the  ulna. 

Ul-ua'ris.*  The  name  of  two  mus- 
cles of  the  forearm: — 1.  A  Jle.ro r  mus'de, 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  08 
humeri  and  inserted  into  the  pisiform 
bone.      2.  An    extensor   muscle,    arising 
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from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri 
and  inserted  into  the  little  finger. 

U-lo-car-cI-no'ma,  a//«.*  [From 
ovXou,  the  ''gum,"  and  carcino'ma,  "can- 
cer."]    Cancer  of  the  gums  or  alveoli. 

U-lon'cus.*  [From  ovXov,  the  "gum," 
and  oyKog,  a  "  tumor."]  A  tumor  or 
swelling  of  the  gum. 

U-lor-rha'gi-a.*  [From  ovXov,  the 
"gum,"  and  pf\ywyuy  to  "burst  forth."] 
A  sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums. 

U-lor-rhce'a.*  [From  ovXov,  the 
"gum,"  and  ploj,  to  "flow."]  An  oozing 
(of  blood)  from  the  gums. 

Ul'ti-mate.  [From,  ul'timus,  "last," 
or  "utmost;"  the  superlative  degree  of 
ul'tra,  "beyond."]  The  last,  or  farthest; 
extreme.     See  next  article. 

Ul'ti-mate  A-nal'y-sis.  A  term 
applied  in  Chemistry  to  the  resolution 
of  substances  into  their  absolute  or  sim- 
ple elements,  and  opposed  to  proximate 
analysis,  by  which  they  are  merely  re- 
solved into  secondary  compounds. 

Ul'timate  El'e-ments,  or  Ul'ti- 
mate  Prin'ci-ples.  Those  which 
compose  proximate  principles;  in  other 
words,  the  last  to  which  we  can  trace  the 
constitution  of  substances.  See  Ulti- 
mate Analysis,  and  Proximate  Princi- 
ples. 

Ul-tra-marine  (-ma-reen').  [From 
ul'tra,  "beyond,"  and  ma're,  the  "sea;" 
implying  that  its  color  surpasses  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea.]  A  blue  powder  or 
pigment  obtained  from  the  lapis  lazuli, 
and  highly  prized  for  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  its  color. 

-uliis.  -ula,  and  -ilium.  Latin 
terminals  denoting  diminutives.  Com- 
pare Tubulus,  Spicula,  and  Animal- 

CULUM. 

Umb.=  Umhili'cus*     The  "navel." 

Uni'bel,  or  Urn-bel'la.*  [Diminu- 
tive of  urn' bra,  a  "  shade."]  An  umbrella- 
shaped  inflorescence  in  which  several 
flower-stalks  arise  from  the  same  appa- 
rent point,  so  as  to  resemble  the  rays  of 
an  umbrella,  as  in  the  Milkweed,  Parsley, 
etc. 

Um'bel-late.  [From  umbel' la,  an 
"umbel."]     Bearing  or  having  umbels. 

Um'bel-let.  [From  the  same.]  A 
secondary  or  partial  umbel. 

Um-bel-lif  'e-rae.*  [See  next  article.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  mostly  in  temperate  or  cold 
climates,  and  named  from  the  mode  of 
inflorescence.  Some  are  esculent,  as  pars- 
nip and  celery;  many  produce  aromatic 


seeds,  as  coriander  and  caraway.     The 
hemlock  (Cicuta)  and  others  are  poison 
ous.     Among  the  products  of  this  ordei 
is  Assafcetida. 

Um-bel-lif  er-ous.  [Umbellif- 
erus;  from  umbel' la,  an  "umbel,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  imbels.  See 
Umbellifer.e. 

Um-bel  lu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  um- 
bel'la,  an  "  umbel."]  A  little  or  partial 
umbel;  an  umbellule. 

Um'ber.  [Probably  from  Om'bria, 
where  it  was  obtained.]  A  brown  clay 
iron-ore,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Urn-bili-cal.  [li«bilica'lis.]  Per- 
taining to  the  umbilicus. 

Umbil'ical  Corel.  [Fu'nis  Um- 
bilicalis.]     The  navel-string. 

Umbilical  Region.  [Mcsegas'- 
trinm.]  Tluit  roition  of  the  abdomen 
two  or  three  inches  above,  below,  and 
en  each  side  of  the  umbilicus. 

Umbilical  Vesicle.  See  Blasto- 
dermic Vesicle. 

Um-bil'i-cate.  [Umbilica'tus; 
from  umbili'eus,  the  "navel."]  Dim- 
pled; depressed  in  the  centre  like  the 
navel.     Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Um-bl-li'cus.*  See  Preface,  page 
ix.)  [From  d/^aX/A-%  "pertaining  to 
the  navel"?]  (Fr.  Nombril,  n6M,bRe\) 
The  navel.  In  Botany,  the  hilum  of  a 
seed. 

Um'bo-nate.  [From  um'bo,  the  "boss 
of  a  shield."]  Bearing  an  umbo,  boss,  or 
central  projection. 

Um-brac'u-llvform.  [From  um-> 
brac'nlum,  a  "parasol."]  Umbrella- 
shaped.     Applied  to  plants. 

U-na-bran'cftl-us.*  [From  u'nva, 
"one  only,"  and  branehiee.]  Having 
branchise  only  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

Un'ci-a.*  An  ounce;  a  weight  con- 
taining eight  drachms.  In  Troy  weight, 
as  well  as  in  apothecaries'  weight,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound. 

Un'ci-form,  or  Un'ci-nate.  [Un- 
cina'tus;  from  un'eus,  a  "hook."] 
Hooked;  shaped  like  a  hook. 

Uncinate.     See  Unciform. 

Un'daie.  The  same  as  Undulate, 
which  see. 

Undershrub.     See  Suffrutex. 

Un  'tin  -late,  or  Un'du-lat-ed. 
[Unclula'tus ;  from  un'dula,  a  "little 
wave."]  Waved  or  wavy  :  having  a  mar- 
gin alternately  concave  and  convex. 

Un'dn-la-torry  The'o-ry,  In  Op^ 
tics,  the  theory  which  maintains  that  the 
impression  of  light  is  conveyed  to  the 
eye  by  the  vibrations  or  undulations  of 
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a  very  subtle  and  elastic  fluid,  or  ether, 
■which  pervades  all  space  and  penetrates 
all  substances,  and  to  which  the  luini- 
nou£  body  gives  an  impulse,  which  is 
propagated  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
us  sound  is  conveyed  through  the  air. 

I  n-e  qual-ly-Pin  nate.  The  same 
as  Im pari- Pinnate,  which  see. 

Vug*.  =  Ungnen'tum.*     '•Ointment." 

Vn'g-ueiit.  [Vng^uen'tiim;  from 
nn'guo,  to  "  anoint."]  (Fr.  Onguent, 
6x0,goxG'.)  An  ointment  or  preparation 
usually  of  the  consistence  of  butter;  a 
salve. 

Vn-guen'tum  A$'i-di  Taii'ni-ci.!: 
("Ointment  of  Tannic  Acid.'')  Take  of 
tannic  acid,  thirty  grains,  water,  half  a 
fluidrachin,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub  the 
acid  first  with  the  water,  and  then  with 
the  lard,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  avoiding  the  use  of  an  iron 
spatula. 

fngruen'tum  Ad'i-pis*  ("Ointment 
of  Lard"),  Ungpuen'tum  Sim'plex,* 
1850  ("Simple  Ointment").  Take  of 
lard,  eight  troyounces,  white  wax,  two 
troyounces.  Melt  them  together  with  a 
moderate  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  con- 
stantly while  cjoling. 

Ungrueii'tum  An-ti-mo'ni-i.* 

("Ointment  of  Antimony.")  Take  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  in 
very  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  powder  with  a  little  of  the  lard,  then 
add  the  remainder  and  thoroughly  mix 
them. 

Ingnen'tum  Bel-la-don'na?.* 

("Ointment  of  Belladonna.")  Take  of 
extract  of  belladonna,  sixty  grains, 
water,  half  a  fluidrachm,  lard,  a  troy- 
ounce. Rub  the  extract  first  with  the 
water  until  rendered  uniformly  soft, 
then  with  the  lard,  and  thoroughly  mix 
them. 

Vngnen'tnm  fre-a-so'ti.*  ("Oint- 
ment of  Creasote.")  Take  of  creasote, 
half  a  fluidrachm,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Mix 
them. 

rnguen'tnm  Gal'lae.*  ("Oint- 
ment of  NutgalL")  Take  of  nutgall, 
in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce,  lard,  seven 
ounces.     Mix  them. 

ITiigruen '  turn  Hy-drar  'gy-ri.:!- 

("Ointment  of  Mercury.")  The  Phar- 
macopoeia! name  i]  for  an  ointment  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  mercury  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  suet  and  lard  until  the 
globules  can  no  loneer  be  seen. 

rnj^nen'tum  Hydrar'g-yri  o.x'I- 
di  Ru'bri.*  ("  Ointment  of  Red  Oxide 
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of  Mercury.")  Take  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixty 
grains,  ointment  of  lard,  a  troyounce. 
Add  the  oxide  of  mercury  to  the  oint- 
ment previously  softened  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  tbem. 

l'n$ruen'tuiii  I-o-diii'I-i.*  ("  Oint- 
ment of  Iodine.1')  Take  of  iodine, 
twenty  grains,  iodide  of  potassium,  four 
grains,  water,  six  minims,  lard,  a  troy- 
ounce. Rub  the  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  first  with  the  water,  and  then 
with  the  lard,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Usiguen'tum  Iodin'ii  Com-pos'i- 
tsiaia.  ("Compound     Ointment     of 

Iodine.")  Take  of  iodine,  fifteen  grains, 
iodide  of  potassium,  thirty  grains,  water, 
thirty  minims,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  first 
with  the  water,  and  then  with  the  lard, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Ung-uen'tum  Pi'eis  Liq'ul-dse* 
("Ointment  of  Tar"),  or  Tar  Ointment. 
Take  of  tar  and  suet,  each  twelve  troy- 
ounces. Mix  the  tar  with  the  suet  pre- 
viously melted  with  a  moderate  heat, 
and,  having  strained  the  mixture  through 
muslin,  stir  it  constantly  while  cooi- 
ng- 

I  njruoii  turn  Plum'foi  Car-'bo- 
na'tis.*  ("Ointment  of  Carbonate 
of  Lead.")  Take  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
in  very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains,  oint- 
ment of  lard,  a  troyounce.  Add  the 
carbonate  of  lead  to  the  ointment  pre- 
viously softened  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
thoroughly  mix  them. 

Ungrnen'tum  Potas'sii  (po-tash'e-i) 
I-od'i-di.*  ("Ointment  of  Iodide  of 
Potassium/')  Take  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains,  water, 
a  fluidrachm,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Dis- 
solve the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  the 
lard. 

Unguen'tum  Snl'pliii-ris.* 

("Ointment  of  Sulphur.")  Take  of  sub- 
limed sulphur,  a  troyounce,  lard,  two 
troyounces.     Mix  them. 

I'ng'ueii'tum  Sul'phnris  I-od'i- 
di.;:  ("Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Sulphur.") 
Take  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  thirty  grains, 
lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  iodide  of 
sulphur,  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
with  a  little  of  the  lard,  then  add  the 
remainder,  and  thoroughly  mix  them. 

Uiiguen'tum  Ve-ra'tri-a?.*  ("  Oint- 
ment of  Veratria.")  Take  of  veratria, 
twenty  grains,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  veratria  with   a   little   of  the   lard, 
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then  add  the  remainder,  and  thoroughly 
mix  them. 

Ungnen'tum      Zin'ci       Ox'i-di.* 

("Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc.'')  Take 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  eighty  grains,  lard,  a 
troyounce.     Mix  them. 

Un-gnic-n-la'ta.*  [From  Uxguic'- 
tjlus,  which  see.]  A  primary  division 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  including  those 
animals  which  have  the  digits  armed 
with  claws,  but  free  for  the  exercise  of 
touch  upon  their  under-surface,  as  the 
cat.  bear,  and  elephant. 

Un-gnic'n-late.  [Ungnienla'tus ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  or  resembling 
claws:  clawed.     Applied  to  petals. 

Un-guic'ii-Ins.*  [Diminutive  of 
un'yuis,  a  "nail,"  or  "claw/']  A  little 
or  young  nail  or  claw. 

Un'gni-nal.  [Unguina'lis ;  from 
un'guis,  a  "nail,"  or  "claw."]  Belong- 
ing to  the  nails,  or  to  claws  or  talons. 

Un'gnis.*  [Gr.  ojvI;  Fr.  Onyle,  6xgl.] 
The  nail  of  a  finger  or  toe;  also  applied 
to  the  talons  or  claws  of  birds,  to  the 
claws  of  certain  Crustacesr,  etc.  In  Bot- 
any, the  narrow  part  of  the  petal  of 
a  polypetalous  corolla.  In  Surgery,  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  the  eye. 

Uu'guis  Os.*  ("Nail-Bone.")  The 
name  of  a  small,  very  thin,  and  semi- 
transparent  bone  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

Un-gu-la'ta,*  or  Un'gu-lates. 
[From  nn'gula,  a  "hoof."]  A  primary 
division  of  the  class  Mammalia,  includ- 
ing those  species  which  have  the  digits 
enclosed  in  hoofs,  the  under-surface  not 
being  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  touch, 
as  the  horse  and  ox. 

Un'gn-late.  [Ungula'tns ;  from 
the  same.]     Having  hoofs. 

Ungulates.     See  Ungulata. 

U-ni-cel'ln-lar.  [From  u'nus,  "one," 
and  eel' la,  or  cel'lula,  a  "cell."]  One- 
celled. 

U-ni-flo-rig'er-us.*  [From  u'nus, 
"one,"  jlos,  a  "flower,"  and  ge'ro,  to 
"carry."]  The  same  as  Uniflorous, 
which  see. 

I  -ni-flo'roiis.  [Uniflo'rus;  from 
u'nus.  "one,"  and  Jlos,  a  "flower."] 
Bearing  one  flower;  one-flowered. 

U-iii-fo'li-ate,  or  U-nS-fo'li-ons. 
[Unifo'lius:  from  u'nus.  "one,"  and 
fo'lium,  a  "leaf."]  Having  one  leaf; 
.me-leaved. 

U-ni-la'ba-ate.  [From  u'nus,  "one," 
and  fa'bi'im,  a  "lip."]  One-lipped.  Ap- 
plied to  flowers. 

ttanl-lat'e-ral.     [From  u'nus,  "one," 


and  la'tus,  lat'eris,  a  "side."]  One- 
sided. 

U-ni-Ioc'n-lar.        [Unilocnla'ris ; 

from  u'nus,  "one,"  and  loc'ulus,  a 
"cell."]  Having  only  one  cell;  one- 
celled. 

U-nl-ner'vate.  [From  u'nus,  "one," 
and  ner'vus,  a  "nerve."]  One-nerved. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Union  by  First  Intention.  See 
First  Intention. 

Union  by  Second  Intention.  See 
Second  Intention. 

U-nip'a-rons.  [Unip'arns:  from 
u'nus,  "one,"  and  pa'rio,  to  "bring 
forth."]     Producing  only  one  at  a  birth. 

U-ni-pet  a-Ions.  [From      u'nus, 

"one,"  and  pet' alum,  a  "petal."]  Hav- 
ing only  one  petal. 

U-ni-se'ri-al.  [From  u'nus,  "one," 
and  se'ries,  a  "row."]  In  one  horizon- 
tal row  or  whorl.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants. 

U-ni-se'ri-ate.  The  same  as  Unise- 
rial,  which  see. 

U-nl-sex'n-al.  [From  u'nus,  "one," 
and  sex'us,  "sex."]  Applied  to  a  flower 
having  stamens  only  or  pistils  only. 

U'ni-valve.  [From  u'nus,  "  one," 
and  val'va,  a  "valve."]  Having  only 
one  valve.  Applied  to  pericarps,  and  to 
those  Mollusks  the  shell  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece,  and  is  generally 
convoluted  spirally,  as  the  Voluta. 

Unnamed  Bones.     See  Ossa  Inno- 

MINATA. 

U'pas.  A  name  given  in  Java  to 
several  deadly  poisons,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  the  Bohun  upas  and 
Upas  tieute.     See  Bohun  Upas. 

U'pas Tien'te  (te-u'ta).  A  poison,  the 
product  of  the  Strychnos  tieute,  which 
owes  its  deadly  power  to  strychnia. 

U'ra-ehns.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  £,\;w,  to  "  have,"  or  "  contain ;"  because 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  in  the 
foetus  it  was  a  passage  for  the  urine.]  A 
fibrous  canal  or  cord  which  extends  from 
the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 

U-ra-cra'si-a.*  [From  ovpo;>,  "urine," 
and  dicpaaia,  "ill  temperature."]  A  bad 
quality  of  the  urine. 

U-ra-cra'ti-a.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  dKparia,  "debility."]  The  same  as 
Enuresis,  which  see. 

U-raymi-a,*  [From  tire' a,  a  con- 
stituent of  urine,  and  alpa,  "blood."] 
The  presence  of  urea,  or  urine,  in  the 
blood. 

U-ra-nis-co-plas'tl-ce.*  [From  ura- 
nis'cus,    the   "palate,"   and    Tr\do<ja)t    to 
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"ftna."]  The  (artificial)  formation  of 
a  palate. 

U-i'a-iiis-eor-rha'pIii-a.*  [From 
uranis'cKx,  the  "  palate,''  and  /Wi?,  a 
"seam."]     Suture  of  the  palate. 

U'ra-nlte.  A  beautiful  crystalline 
mineral  composed  chiefly  of  the  phos- 
phate of  uranium,  combined  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime  or  copper. 

U-ra'nl-um.*  [From  the  planet 
Wranu8t  discovered  about  the  same  time 
with  the  metal.]  A  gray,  brittle  metal 
found  in  uranite.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  9. 

U-ra-nogf'ra-phy,  or  On>ra-nog/- 
ra-phy.  [Uranogra'phia;     from 

vv(ja;6s,  "  heaven,"  and  ypac/>a>,  to  "  write."] 
A  description  of  the  heavens  and  hea- 
venly bodies. 

U-ra-nol'o-gy.  [Uranolo'gia ;  from 
ovpavdf,  ''heaven,"  and  \6yog,  a  "dis- 
course."] A  treatise  on  the  heavens,  or 
the  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

U-rar'in.  [Urari'na.]  An  organic 
alkali  found  in  urari,  a  poison  with  which 
the  savages  of  America  empoison  the  iron 
points  of  their  arrows.     See  Curare. 

U'rate.  [U'ras,  Si'tis.]  A  combina- 
tion of  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ur'ce-I-form.  [Urceifor'mis ;  from 
ur'ceus,  a  "  pitcher."]  Formed  like  a 
pitcher. 

Ur-ce-o-la'ris.*  The  same  as  Urceo- 
late,  which  see. 

Ur'ce-o-late.  [Ureeola'tus;  from 
urce'olus,  a  "  little  pitcher."]  Pitcher- 
shaped,  or  urn-shaped,  i.e.  hollow  and 
contracted  at  the  mouth.  Applied  to  a 
form  of  monopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of 
the  Heath. 

Ur-ee-o-lif'er-ous.  [Urceolif'e- 
rus;  from  urce'olus,  a  "little  pitcher," 
and  fe'ro,  to  "  bear."]  Having  calyces 
like  little  goblets. 

U-re'a.*  [From  uri'na,  "urine."]  A 
principal  constituent  of  the  urine.  It  is 
a  hydrated  cyan  ate  of  ammonia,  com- 
posed of  two  equivalents  each  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  united  to  four  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  white,  transparent, 
crvst.illizable  solid. 

U-re'do,  4'imm.*  [From  u'ro,  to 
"burn."]  An  itching  or  burning  sensa- 
tion of  the  skin  which  accompanies  many 
dise.ises.  Also  applied  to  urticaria,  or 
nettle-rash. 

U-re'irf-um.*  Synonymous  with 
Urea,  which  see. 

U-re'sis.*        [From   ovpaa,    to    "void 
urine."]     Micturition,  or  the  act  of  pass- 
ing urine. 
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-uret.  [-iire'tiim.]  A  terminal  de- 
noting combination  of  simple  inflam- 
mable bodies  with  each  other,  or  with 
metals. 

U-re'ter,  e'ris*  [From  ovpao,  to  "  pass 
urine."]  The  membranous  tube  through 
which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the 
kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

U-re-te-ral'£i-a.*  [From  ure'ter, 
and  uAyoj,  "pain."]     Pan  in  the  ureter. 

U-re-te-ri'tis,  IdU*  [From  ure'ter.'] 
Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

U-re'tbra.*  [From  pvpito,  to  "pass 
urine."]  The  membranous  canal  com- 
municating between  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  external  surface,  and 
passing  in  the  male  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  penis.  The  female  urethra 
does  not  exceed  two  inches  in  length, 
and  the  passage  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  male. 

U-re'thral.  [Urethra'lis.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  urethra. 

U-re-thral'gi-a.*  [From  ure'thra, 
and  SXyog,  "pain."]  Pain  in  the  urethra: 
urethral  gy. 

U-re-thri'tis,  idis*  [From  ure'- 
thra.]    Inflammation  in  the  urethra. 

Urethritis  Ve-ne're-a.*  ("Vene- 
real Inflammation  of  the  Urethra.")  A 
term  for  gonorrhoea. 

U-reth-ro-plas'tie.  [Urethro- 

plas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  urethro- 
plasty. 

U-reth-ro-plas'ty.  [From  ure'thra, 
and  TtXaacoi,  to  "form."]  An  operation 
by  which  a  new  urethra  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  Ricord  in  the  male: 
applicable  to  the  repair  of  any  lesion  of 
the  urethra  by  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  the  healthy  parts. 

U-reth-ror-rha'gi-a.*  [From  ure'- 
thra, and  pnywpi,  to  "burst  forth."]  Sud- 
den discharge  (of  blood)  from  the  ure- 
thra. 

U-reth-ror-rhoe'a.*  [From  ure'thra, 
and  pia),  to  "flow."]  A  flow,  as  of  mucus, 
pus,  semen,  etc.,  from  the  urethra. 

U-re-throt'o-my.  [Urethroto'- 
mia;  from  ure'thra,  and  rip^oj,  to  "cut."] 
The  division,  by  a  cutting  instrument, 
of  urethral  stricture. 

U-ret'I-ca.*  [From  ovpo.>,  "urine/] 
Medicines  which  promote  a  discharge  of 
urine. 

U-ret'I-cus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Diuretic. 

Ur-£iii'e-aScfil'la.*  The  systematic 
name,  according  to  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, of  the  plant  which  produces  the 
squill. 
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U'ric.  [U'ricus:  from  ov/o,  "urine."] 
Belonging  to  the  urine.  Applied  to  an 
acid,  otherwise  called  Lithic  acid,  ob- 
tained from  urine.  See  Calculi,  Uri- 
nary. 

U-ri-dro'sis.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  tip's,  "sweat."]     Urinous  sweat. 

Urinae,  Ardor.  See  Ardor  Uri- 
n^e. 

U'ri-nal.  [From  nri'na,  "urine."] 
A  vessel  to  receive  urine. 

U.'ri-na-ry.  [Urina'rius;  from  the 
same.]     Relating  to  the  urine. 

U'rinary  Bla'd'der.  [Lat.  Vesi'ca 
Urinaria;  Fr.  Vessic,  va'se'.]  A  mem- 
branous bag  immediately  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  of  a  flattened,  triangu- 
lar form  when  contracted,  of  an  oval 
figure  when  distended,  composed  of  four 
coats, — the  peritoneal,  muscular,  cellular, 
and  mucous;  the  serous  being  but  par- 
tial. 

Urinary  Calculi.  See  Calculi, 
Urinary. 

U'ri-na'tion.  [Urina'tio,  o'nis; 
from  uri'na,  "urine."]  The  act  of  pass- 
ing urine. 

U'rine.  [Lat.  Uri'na;  Gr.  ov(.o'.] 
The  saline  secretion  of  the  kidneys 
which  flows  from  them  through  the  ure- 
ters into  the  urinary  bladder. 

Urine,  fHffiicult  Discharge  of. 
See  Dysuria. 

U'rine,  In-con 'ti-nence  of.  In- 
ability to  retain  the  urine.  See  Enu- 
resis. 

U'rine,  Re-ten'tion  of.  Inability 
to  pass  urine.     See  Ischuria. 

Urine,  Suppression  of.  See  Is- 
churia. 

U-ri-nif'er-ons.  [Urinif'erus; 

from  uri'na,  "urine,"  and  J'e'ro,  to 
"  bear.*']     Bearing,  or  conveying,  urine. 

U-ri-nol'o-&y.  The  same  as  Urol- 
ogy, which  see. 

XT'ri-nous,  or  U-ri-nose'.  [Urino'- 
sus;  from  uri'na,  "urine."]  Relating 
to  urine,  or  like  urine. 

Ur-nigf'er-ous.  [Urnig'erns ;  from 
nr'na,  an  "urn,"  and  ye' ro,  to  "bear."] 
Bearing  capsules  like  urns. 

U'ro-cele.*  [From  ovf.o.>,  "urine,"  and 
K17A7,  a  "tumor."]  Urinous cedema  of  the 
scrotum. 

U-roch'e-ras.*  [From  ov^oj,  "urine," 
and  xcp'ig,  "sand."]  The  sand,  cr  sedi- 
ancnt,  of  the  urine. 

U-ro-cys'tis,  Idfc.*  [From  ovpov, 
" urine,"  and  mans,  a  "bag."]  The 
urinary  bladder. 

U-ro-cys-ti'tis,ir^'«.-:':-  [From  urocys'- 
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tin.]  Inflammation  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. 

U-ro-dl-al-y-sis.*  [From      ovpo*, 

"urine,"  and  did\  oig,  a  "  dissolution,"  or 
"cessation."]  A  cessation  of  the  secre- 
tion of  urine. 

U-ro-do'chl-um.*  [From     ovpov, 

"urine,"  and  6s\Ofxai,  to  "receive."]  The 
same  as  Urinal,  which  see. 

U-ro-dyn'i-a.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  dbiivn,  "  pain."]  Pain  during  the 
passing  of  urine. 

U-rce-de'ma,  a/t#.*  [From  ovpov, 
"urine,"  and  olSrjfjia,  a  "swelling."] 
Urinous  swelling. 

U-ro-er-y th'rin.  [Uroery thri'na ; 
from  ovpov,  "urine,"  and  ipvOpcg,  "red."] 
A  dark-red  1  recipitate  deposited  by  the 
urine. 

U-ro-geu'i-tal.  [Urogenita'lis.] 
Pertaining  to  the  urinary  and  genital 
apparatus. 

U-ro-hy'al.  [Urohya'lis;  fromofyti, 
a  "tail,"  and  hyoi'des,  "hyoid."]  Ap- 
plied by  Professor  Owen  to  a  long,  slender, 
and  pointed  bone,  articulated  with  the 
posterior  end  of  the  basihyal. 

U-ro-lith'ic.  [Urolith'icus;  from 
nrol'ithus.]  Beknging  to  urinary  calcu- 
lus.   Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

U-rori-thus.*  [From  ovf.ov,  "urine," 
and  \idog,  a  "  stone."]  A  urinary  calculus : 
a  u'rolith. 

U-ro-Io§r'i-cal.  [Urolog'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  urology. 

U-rol'o-gy.  [Urolo'gia;  from  ov^ov, 
the  "urine,"  and  \6}oq,  a  "discourse."] 
The  science  of  the  urine,  or  a  considera- 
tion of  its  secretion,  nature,  etc. 

U-ro-man-ti'a.*  [From      ovfov, 

"urine,"  and  uavrtia,  "divination."] 
Prognostication  from  inspection  of  the 
urine.     See  Uroscopia. 

U-ro-pla'ni-a.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  TcX'ivn,  "wandering."]  Literally,  "a 
wandering  of  the  urine."  A  stcretion  of 
urine  in  other  parts  than  the  proper 
urinary  organs. 

U-ro-po-e'sis.*  [From  ovpov,  "urine," 
and  noieu),  to  "make."]  Secretion  of  the 
urine. 

U-rop-sam'mns.*  [From      ovfov, 

"urine,"  and  «/>%*>?,  "sand."]  Sr<nd,  or 
sediment,  of  the  urine.     See  Urocheras. 

U-ror-rha'&i-a.*  [From      ov\ov, 

"urine,"  and  pfiyvpn,  to  "burst  forth."] 
An  excessive  flow  of  urine;  diabetes. 

U-ror-rhoe'a.*  [From  ovf.o>>,  "urine," 
and  piio,  to  "flow."]  An  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine;  enuresis.  Also  applied 
to  diabetes. 
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F-rof-rhoT-rha1  :,'.  [From   ovpov, 

"urine."  and  orrhorrhce1 'af  a  "flow  of 
serum."]  Excretion  of  serum  (or  albu- 
men) with  the  urine,  or  albuminous  urine. 
constituting  the  Morbus  Brightii, 

U-ros  ehe-o-cele.*  [From  ovpov, 
u  urine. ""  and  o  t'chi  <><  <  U,  a  "  tumor  of  the 
scrotum."]  The  same  as  Urocele, 
which  see. 

U-ro-seo'pi-a.*  [From  ovpov,  the 
"mine"  and  gkoteio,  to  "examine."]  In- 
spection of  the  urine,  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

U-ro'ses.*  [From  ovpov,  "  urine."] 
Diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

U-ros'te-a-lith.  [Urosteal'ithus, 
from  oi^o  ■,  "  urine,"  arkap,  "fat,"  and  \iOog, 
a  "stone."]  A  fatty  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi. 

U'rous.  [Uro'sus.]  Belonging  to 
the  urine.  Applied  to  an  oxide,  or  sub- 
stance forming  a  rare  ingredient  in 
vesical  calculi. 

Urtieaeea?.*  ur-te-ka'she-e.  A  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world,  in  hot  and  cold 
climates.  Among  them  is  the  Urti'ca 
(Nettle).  Excessive  causticity  in  their 
juice  is  their  chief  characteristic.  This 
order  once  included  hemp,  the  hop-vine, 
the  fig,  mulberry,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  which 
are  now  arranged  under  new  orders, 
Cannabinacem,  Jforacese,  and  Artocarpa- 
cese. 

Ur-ti'ca  Di-oi'ca*  or  His'pi-da.* 
(Fr.  Ortie,  oR'te'.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  nettle,  a  plant  of  the  Linnsean 
class  Monozcia,  natural  order  Urticacese. 

Ur-ti-ea'ri-a.  ■•  [From  Urti'ca,  a 
"nettle."]  The  -nettle-rash.  An  ex- 
anthematous  fever  characterized  by  an 
eruption  like  the  elevations  produced  on 
the  skin  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexiae, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology.     See  Uredo. 

Ur-tl-ea'tion.  [Urtiea'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same]  The  whipping  of  a  part, 
as  a  paralytic  limb,  with  nettles,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  sensation. 

Us'ne-a.*  The  Li'chen  saxat'ilis.  A 
kind  of  moss  or  lichen,  particularly  that 
adhering  to  the  human  skull  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  damp  places.  See 
next  article. 

Us'nea  Cra'm-i  Hu-ma'ni.;:  ("Us- 
nea  of  the  Human  Skull.")  A  plant 
formerly  believed  to  possess  extraordi- 
nary anti-epileptic  and  anti-haeniorrhagic 
virtues. 

Usquebaugh,     us-kwe-baw'.       The 
Irish  name  for  whiskey. 
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Us'tion.  [Us'tio,  o'nis;  from  u'ro, 
HS'tum,  to  "burn."]  A  burning.  For- 
merly used  for  Incineration;  also,  for 
Combustion.  In  Surgery,  employed  for 
Cauterization. 

Us'tus.-  [From  the  same.]  Burnt. 
Th    same  as  calcined,  or  dried  by  fire. 

U'te-ri.  :  the  genitive  of  u*  terns,  sig- 
of  the  womb:"  e.g.  Cer'vix 
IPteri,  the  "neck  [or  narrow  part]  of  the 
womb:"  Ret  rover' 8  io  U'teri,  the  "retro- 
version of  the  womb,"  etc. 

U'ter-ine.  [Uteri  nns.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  uterus. 

Uterine  Gestation.  See  Utero- 
Gestatiox. 

Uterine  Madness.  See  Furor  Ute- 
binus,  and  Nymphomania. 

U-te-rTtis,  id  is*  [From  u' tents.] 
Inflammation  of  the  womb;  also  called 
Metritis  and  Hysteritis. 

U'te-ro-^res-ta'tion.  The  period  of 
pregnancy  commencing  with  conception 
and  terminating  with  delivery. 

U-te-rot'o-my.  [Uteroto'mia;from 
u' terns,  and  refivcj,  to  "cut."]  The  cut- 
ting into  the  uterus,  as  when  the  lips 
have  become  united  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation.    See  Hysterotomy. 

U'te-rus,*  genitive  U'te-ri,  accusa- 
tive U'ter-um,  ablative  U'ter-o.  [From 
u'ter,  a  "bottle  of  skin  or  leather."]  (Gr. 
varepa  and  fifjrpa;  Fr.  Matrice,  ma'tRess' 
[from  the  Latin  Ma'trix],  or  Scin,  sax0'.) 
The  womb;  a  hollow  muscular  organ 
designed  for  the  lodgment  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  foetus  from  the  moment  of 
conception  until  birth.  In  its  ordinary 
condition,  it  is  a  compact  fleshy  body, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  flattened  pear,  the  narrower  por- 
tion being  below.  The  upper  or  broader 
part  is  termed  the  fundus,  the  contracted 
portion  is  called  the  cervix  or  neck,  and 
the  external  orifice,  communicating  with 
the  vagina,  the  os  tincse  or  os  uteri.  At 
the  superior  angles,  it  sends  off  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  which,  when  conception 
takes  place,  receive  the  ovule  or  ovules 
from  the  ovary  and  convey  them  to  the 
uterus.  t* 

U'terns,  In-ver'sion  of  the.  [In- 
ver'sio  U'teri.]  The  state  of  the 
womb  being  turned  inside  out,  caused 
by  violently  drawing  aw;ay  the  placenta 
bef  >re  it  is  detached  by  the  natural  pn  - 
cess  of  labor. 

Uterus,  Retroversion  of.  See 
Retroversio  Uteri. 

U'tri-cle.      [Utric'ulus,  or  Uter'- 
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cuius;  diminutive  of  u'ter,  a  "bottle."] 
A  minute  cell  or  vesicle;  also,  a  small, 
bladdery  fruit. 

U-tric'u-Iar.  [Utricula'ris.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  like,  a  utricle;  bladder- 
like. 

U-tric'u-late.  [Utricula'tus;  from 
utric'ulus,  a  "utricle. "J  Having  utri- 
cles. 

U-trlc'u-H-form.  [XTtriculifor'- 
tnis:  from  utric'ulus,  a  "utricle. ''J  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  utricle;  shaped  like  a 
little  bottle. 

U-tric'u-lose,  or  U-tric'u-lous. 
[ITtriculo'sus;  from  utric'ulus,  a  "utri- 
cle."] Having  or  bearing  utricles.  Ap- 
plied to  plants. 

IT'tri-form.  [Utrifor'mis;  from 
u'ter,  a  "bladder"  or  "bottle."]  Having 
the  form  of  a  bottle. 

U-trig,'er-ous.  [Utrig"'erus ;  from 
u'ter,  a  "bladder"  or  "bottle,"  and  ge'ro, 
to  "bear."]  Bearing  objects  like  bot- 
tles. 

U'va.*  A  "grape."  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.)  for  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Vitia  vinifera;  the  raisin. 

U'va  Pas'sa*  ("Dried  Grape"),  or 
U'vse  Pas'sae*  ("  Dried  Grapes").  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  for  the  raisin.     See  Uva. 


U'va  Ur'si.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  for  the  leaves  of  Arctostaphi/los 
Uva  Ursi.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic, 
and  has  been  extolled  as  an  antilithic. 

U've-a,*  or  Tu'nl-ca  U'vea0* 
("  Grape-like  Tunic")  [From  u'va,  a 
"grape."]  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
skin  of  a  grape. 

U-ve-i'tis,  idis*  [From  u'vea.]  In- 
flammation of  the  uvea. 

U-vif'er-ous.  [Uvif'erus;  from 
u'va,  a  "grape,"  or  "raisin,"  and  fe'ro, 
to  "beat*."]  Bearing  fruits  like  the 
grape. 

U'vl-form.  [ITvifor'mis;  from  u'va, 
a  "grape."]     Shaped  like  a  grape. 

U'vu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  u'va,  a 
"grape."]  The  small  fleshy  body  hang- 
ing from  the  velum  pendulum  palati, 
above  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
sometimes  of  a  preternatural  length,  in- 
terfering with  the  functions  of  the  voice, 
and  producing  a  tendency  to  cough.  In 
these  cases  amputation  may  become 
necessary. 

U'vula  Ve-si'cav**  ("  Uvula  of  the 
Bladder.")  The  small  eminence  form- 
ing the  apex  of' the  trigone. 

U'vu-lar.  [Uvula'ris.]  Belonging 
to  the  uvula. 
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Vac-ci'na.*  [From  vac'ca,  a  "cow."] 
Cow-pox;  also  called  Vari'ola  vacci'na. 
A  disease  originating  in  the  cow,  with 
which,  if  the  human  body  be  inoculated, 
it  is  preserved  from  the  contagion  of 
small-pox. 

Vac-ci-na'tion.  [Vaccina'tio, 

o'nis;  from  vac'ca,  a  "cow."]  The 
minor  operation  of  inserting  matter  for 
the  production  of  vaccina,  or  cow-pox. 

Vaccinia.     See  Vaccina. 

Vacciniacea?,*  vak-sin-e-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(shrubs  or  trees),  which,  abound  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  It  in- 
cludes the  Vaccin'-inm  (Whortleberry), 
and  O.rt/coc'cus,  or  Vaccinium  macrocar- 
pon  (Cranberry). 

Vac-cin'i-um       Mac-ro-car'pon.* 
The    systematicvnnme    of    the    common  | 
American  Cranberry,  a  plant  of  the  Lin-  ' 
na^an     class     Octandria,    natural    order 
Vacciniacpfp. 

Vac/il-lant.  [Vacil'lans,  an  7/* ; 
from  vacil'lo,  to  "move  to  and  fro,"  to 


"waver."]     Wavering.     In  Botany,  the 
same  as  Versatile,  which  see. 

Vac'u-um.*  [From  vac' uus,  "void," 
or  "empty."]  That  is*  vac'unm  spa'tium, 
an  "  empty  space."  In  Physics,  a  portion 
of  space  void  of  matter.  The  most  per- 
fect vacuum  that  can  be  produced  artifi- 
cially is  the  Torricellian,  which  see. 

Va-g*i'nay*  gen.  Va-gi'nse.  (A 
"sheath,"  or  "case.*")  (Fr.  Vagin,  vax- 
zhaN«'.)  The  canal  extending  from  the 
vulva  to  the  uterus.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  other  parts;  e.g.  the  fascia 
encasing  or  covering  a  limb,  etc. 

Vagi'na  Cor'dis.*  ("Case  of  the 
Heart.")  The  same  as  Pericardium, 
which  see. 

Vag*'i-nal.  [ Vagina  lis:  from  va- 
gi'na.]  Belonging  to  the  vagina.  In 
Botany,  relating  to  a  sheath. 

Vaginal  Coat  of  the  Testicle,  See 
Ti'mca  Vaginalis. 

Vag  I-iiaiit.  [Vagi  nans;  from 
vagi' no,  vagina'tum,  to  "sheathe."]  En* 
casing;  sheathing. 
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Vajr'I-nate.  [ Vajjina  t us:  from  the 
same. J     Ca^ed  or  sheathed. 

Vag-I-ner'vi-ii*.  [From     va'gus, 

'"wandering,"  and  Her*vu8,  a  "  nerve.  "J 
Having  leaves  the  nervures  of  which  run 
in  all  directions 

Va^-i-ii i I  'er-ous.  [Vaginif 'eras ; 
from  niyi'na,  a  "sheath,"  and  f&ru,  to 
"bear."J      Bearing  one  or  more  sheaths. 

Va-£i-ni'ti*.  Idis*  [From  vagi'na.] 
Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

Va-&i'tiis.::'  [From  va'yio,  vagi' turn, 
to  "cry  aa  an  infant."]  (Fr.  Vayisse- 
mentj  va'zhess'inCx0'.)  The  crying  of 
infants. 

Vagi'tnfl  U-ter-i'nns.::  ("Uterine 
Crying.'")  The  crying  of  the  child  heard, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  heard,  while 
yet  in  the  passages. 

Vagae.  [From  va'gus,  "wandering."] 
In  Botany,  having  no  definite  order  or 
direction. 

Vagus.-  [From  va'go,  to  "wander."] 
Wandering.  Applied  to  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  or  Nervus  vagus,  otherwise 
called  Par  vagum,  or  "wandering  pair." 
See  Pneumogastric  Xerves. 

Va-le-rl-a'na.*  [From  Vale'rius, 
who  first  described  it.]  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natural 
order  Valeria navese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copceial  name  for  the  root  of  Valeriana 
officinalis,  which  is  used  as  a  nervous 
stimulant  or  antispasmodic. 

Valeriana  Of-fic-i-na'lis.*  ("Of- 
ficinal Valerian.")  The  wild  valerian 
plant. 

Valeriana  Syl-ves'tris.*  The  same 
as  Valeriana  Officinalis. 

Valerian acese,*'  va-le-re-a-na'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  abundant  in  Europe,  Xorthern 
India,  and  South  America.  It  includes 
the  Valeria' na,  the  root  of  which  is  tonic 
and  antispasmodic. 

Va-le'rl-a-nate.  [Valeria'nas, 

a'tis.]  A  combination  of  valerianic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Va-le-rl-an'ic.  [Valerian  icus; 
from  Valeria' na.]  Belonging  to  valerian. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Val-e-tn-di-na'ri-an,  or  Val-e-tn'- 
di-na-ry.  [From  valetn'do,  "state  or 
condition  of  body  (or  health),"  whether 
good  or  bad.]  A  person  who  is  in  deli- 
cate or  infirm  health,  or  subject  to  fre- 
quent illness. 

Val'gns.*  Having  legs  bent  out- 
ward: crooked;  awry 

Valley.  [Val'lis.j  The  name  of 
a  depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in  which 
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is  lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Val-sal'va,  Si'ims-es  of.  Three 
prominences  formed  by  dilatation  of  the 
walls  of  the  aorta  in  the  places  which 
correspond  to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

Valva.     See  Valve. 

Val-va'cenus,  [Valva'ceus.j  Ap- 
plied to  indchiscent  fruits  formed  of 
valves  with  distinct  sutures. 

Val'vav*  the  plural  of  Val'va.  See 
Valve. 

Valvar.  [Valva'ris;  from  val'va, 
a  "valve."]     Belonging  to  a  valve. 

Val'vate,  or  Val'vat-ed.  [Valva'- 
tus;  from  the  same.]  Having  valves; 
valved. 

Valve.  [Val'va,  plural  Val'vae;  from 
vol'vo,  to  "roll,"  to  ''fold."]  Originally, 
valvse  were  folding  doors.  xVpplied  to  a 
fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of 
their  contents.  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
pieces  into  which  a  pod  or  capsule  sepa- 
rates in  dehiscence. 

Valved.  [Valva'tus;  from  val'va, 
a  "valve."]      Opening  by  valves. 

Val'vi-form.  [Valvifor'mis;  from 
val'va,  a  "  valve."]     Formed  like  a  valve. 

Val'vu-la,*  plural  Val'vu-lae.  [Di- 
minutive of  val'va,  a  "valve."]  A  little 
valve:  a  val'vule. 

Val'vu-lav*  gen.  Val-vn-la/rum, 
the  plural  of  Valvula. 

Val'vulae  Con-ni-ven'tes.*  The 
semilunar  folds  formed  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum. 

Valvulse  Semilnnares.  See  Semi- 
lunar Valves. 

Va-na'dl-nm.*  [From  Vanadis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity.]  A  white,  brittle 
metal,  very  difficult  of  reduction,  and 
not  oxidized  by  air  or  water.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia,  with 
which  it  yields  solutions  of  a  fine  dark- 
blue  color.    It  was  first  found  in  Sweden. 

Vane-lilte.     See  Versatile. 

Va-nil'la.*  The  name  applied  to  the 
prepared  unripe  capsules  of  the  Vnnil'la 
arojnat'ica.  They  have  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1800. 
Vanilla  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  employed 
in  confectionery,  etc.  It  has  been  re- 
commended, in  the  form  of  infusion,  as 
a  remedy  in  hysteria,  and  in  certain  low 
fevers. 

Vapor,*  gen.  Va-po'ris.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  "steam,"  or  "exhala- 
tion."    Applied  to  any  elastic  fluid  into 
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which  a  liquid  or  solid  is  converted  by- 
heat.  Vapors  differ  from  gases  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  not  permanently . 
clastic,  hut  resume  the  liquid  or  solid 
form  when  cooled  down  to  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

Vapor  I>oiicfiie  (doosh).  A  kind  of 
vapor-bath;  properly,  a  column  of  vapor 
directed  to  a  particular  part. 

Vap-o-ra'ri-um.*  [From  vapo'ro, 
to  "send  out  vapor."]     A  vapor-bath. 

Vap-o-ri-za'tion.  [Vaporiza'tio, 
G'uis;  from  the  same.]  The  rapid  con- 
version of  a  fluid,  into  vapor  by  heat. 

Va'pors,  or  Va'pours.  A  name  for 
hypochondriasis,  spleen,  or  depression  of 
spirits. 

Var-i-cel'la.*"  [Diminutive  of  vari'- 
ola, "small-pox."]  Chicken-pox,  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
smooth,  transparent,  lentil-shaped,  or 
irregular  circular  vesicles.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexiae,  of 
Cullen's  Nosology. 

Var'i-?i-form.  [Varicifor'mis; 
from  va'rix,  a  "swollen  vein."]  Resem- 
bling a  varix. 

Var'i-co-cele.*  [From  va'rix,  and 
KiiXr],  a  "tumor."]  A  swelling  of  the 
veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Also,  any  tumor  originating 
in  a  varicose  vein. 

Var-I-cose'.  [Varico'sus ;  from 
va'i  ix.]  Applied  to  veins  in  a  state  of 
permanent  dilatation,  with  accumulation 
of  dark-colored  blood,  the  circulation 
of  which  is  materially  retarded  in  the 
affected  vessel,  which  is  irregular,  knot- 
ted, and  winding  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Varicose  Aneurism.  See  Aneu- 
bismal  Varix. 

Va-ri'e-ty.  [Vari'etas,  a'tis;  from 
va'rius,  "changeable,"  "variegated."] 
In  Natural  History,  this  term  is  applied 
to  individuals  of  the  same  species  which, 
from  the  operation  of  different  causes,  as 
climate,  food,  or  cultivation,  present  de- 
viations from  the  specific  type  in  size, 
color,  form,  etc.,  but  have  the  capacity 
of  reverting  to  the  original  typical  form 
in  successive  generations  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  influences  under  which  the 
variety  originated. 

Va-rl-i-fo'la-us.*  [From  va'rius, 
u diverse/'  and  fo'iiam,  a  "leaf."]  Hav- 
ing leaves  not  all  of  the  same  form. 

Va-ri'o-la.*  [From  va'rius,  "varie- 
gated," "spotted."]  (Fr.  Variole,  va'- 
re'ol',  or  Petite  Verole,  peh-tet'  va'rol'.) 
Small-pox.  A  very  contagious  disease 
characterized  by  synocha  and  an  eruption 
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of  pustules  on  the  third  day,  which 
suppurate  about  the  eighth,  and  after- 
wards, drying,  fall  off  in  crusts.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexiae, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Va-ri'o-lar.  [Variola'ris;  from 
vari'ola,  "small-pox."]  Pertaining  to 
variola. 

Va-ri'o-late.  [Variola'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Having  small  eminences  like 
the  pustules  of  small-pox. 

Variole.     See  Variola. 

Va'ri-o-loid.  [Varioloi'des;  from 
vari'ola,  and  euog,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling variola,  or  small-pox.  Varioloid 
(Lat.  variolous),  used  as  a  noun,  is  a 
common  term  for  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation. 

Va-ri-o-lo  is,  idis*  [Diminutive  of 
vari'ola.]  Small-pox  modified  by  pre- 
vious vaccination.     See  Varioloid. 

Va-ri'o-lous.  [Variolo'cles;  from 
vari'ola,  "small-pox."]  Relating  to 
small-pox;  of  the  nature  of  small-pox. 

Va'rix,      it*?*.*  [Fr<  m      va'rvs, 

"crooked."]  A  dilated  vein,  generally 
becoming  knotted  and  winding  in  its 
course.  A  genus  of  the  order  Tumores, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Varolii  Pons.     See  Pons  Varolii. 

Va'rus.*  A  spot  or  pimple  on  the 
face.     See  Acne. 

Va'rus.*  Crooked;  ill  shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  the  deformity  called 
Tul'ipes,  or  club-foot. 

Varus  IHmc-ta'tus.*  Applied  to 
minute  pimples  common  in  the  skin  of 
the  face,  particularly  of  young  persons, 
and  called  maggot-pimples,  because  a 
worm-like  sebaceous  substance  may  be 
pressed  out  of  them. 

Vas,*  gen.  Va'sis,  plural  Va'sa.  A 
Latin  word  signifying  any  kind  of  ves- 
sel. Applied  in  Anatomy  to  membra- 
nous canals  or  tubes  through  which  the 
fluids  of  the  body  are  conveyed,  as  arte- 
ries, veins,  etc. 

Vas  I>ef  'e-rens.*  A  continuation 
of  the  epididymis,  forming  the  duct  which 
conveys  the  semen  secreted  in  the  tes- 
ticle, into  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

Va'sa,*  gen.  Va-so'rum,  the  plural 
of  Vas,  which  see. 

Va'sa  Bre'vi-a.*  ("  Short  Vessels.") 
The  small  branches  of  the  splenic  artery 
which  anastomose  with  others  of  the 
gastric  artery,  and  are  distributed  on  the 
large  arch  of  the  stomach. 

Va'sa  Cap-re-o-Ia'rI-a.*  ("  Tendril- 
like Vessels.")  The  spermatic  vessels: 
so  named  from  their  tortuous  course. 
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Ta'sa  Efleren'tia*  (cf-fer-en'she-a). 
('  Efferent  Vessels.")  Applied  generally 
to  vessels  that  go  out  from  a  gland,  but 
specially  to  five  or  six  tortuous  vessels 
which  ascend  obliquely  backwards  from 
the  testis.      See  next  article. 

Va'sa  Inferen'tia*  (in-fe-ren'sbe-a). 
[From  in,  "into,"  and/<e'ro,  to  "carry."] 
Applied  to  vessels  which  enter  a  gland, 
as  distinguished  from  vast*  efferentia.  or 
the  vessels  which  carry  out  the  substance 
secreted  by  the  gland. 

Va'saSe-ro'sa.*  ("Serous  Vessels.") 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  (supposed) 
vessels  so  minute  as  not  to  admit  the  red 
blood-globules,  and  therefore  contain- 
ing serum  onl}7.  They  were  considered 
to  be  a  complement  to  the  capillaries  and 
to  convey  nutriment  to  the  ultimate 
tissues. 

Va'sa  Va-so'rum.*  ("  Vessels  of  the 
Vessels.")  The  very  minute  arteries  and 
veins  by  which  the  substance  of  larger 
vessels  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  with 
nourishment. 

Va'sa  Vor-tl-co'sa.*  ("Vorticose 
Vessels.")  Applied  to  the  fine  vascular 
ramifications  principally  connected  with 
the  veins  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

Vas'cn-lar.  [Vascnla'ris;  from 
vas'culum,  a  "little  vessel."]  Having, 
or  relating  to,  vessels:  full  of  vessels. 

Vas'cnlar  Plants.  [Vascnla'res.] 
A  term  applied  to  all  plants  which  have 
vascular  and  woody  tissues  in  their  com- 
position (i.e.  all  exogenous  and  endogen- 
ous plants).  They  compose  one  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  in  the  system  of  De 
Candolle. 

Vas'cular  Sys'tem.  [Syste'ma 

Vaso'rum.]  That  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels. 
Harvey  took  the  heart  as  the  centre,  and 
described  the  two  circulations  as  the 
pulmonic  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
systemic  through  the  system. 

Vas'cnlar  System  of  Plants. 
That  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  is  destined  for  the  conveyance  of 
sap  or  air. 

Vascular  Tis'sne.  [Trachen'- 

chyina.]  In  Botany,  a  modification  of 
cellular  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  trans- 
formed into  vessels  or  tubes  called  dotted 
ducts,  spiral  ducts,  etc.  In  older  stems 
they  are  filled  with  air,  except  when  the 
whole  tissue  is  gorged  with  sap. 

Vas-cn-lar'i-ly.  [Vascular'itas, 
aV?'.s;  from  vcu'cnlum,  a  '*  iittle  vessel."] 
The  state  or  property  of  being  vascular. 
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Vas-cii-lo'sns.:;-  [From  ras'culum,  a 
"little  vessel."]  Full  of  vessels;  vas- 
cular. 

Va*i'cn-lnni.:;-  [Diminutive  of  vas, 
a  "vessel."]    A  little  vessel.    See  Ascid- 

IUM. 

Vas'i  form  Tis'sne.  The  same  as 
Vascular  Tissue,  which  see. 

Vas-ta'tor,  o'r/s.*  [From  vas'to, 
rasta'tinn,  to  "lay  waste,"  to  "destroy."] 
Destroying  or  destructive.  Applied  to 
certain  insects.     Sec  Aphis. 

Vas'tus.*  Literally,  "large,"  or 
"vast."  A  term  applied  to  two  portions 
of  the  Triceps  Extensor  Cruris,  which 
see. 

Va'snm,*  plural  Va'sa.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  "vessel." 

Vaterian  Bodies.  See  Pacini,  Cor- 
puscles of. 

Vaulted.     See  Forniciform. 

Vaiiqueline,  vok'len'.  A  name  for 
Strychnia,  which  see. 

Vec'tis.*  [From  ve'ho,  vec'tunt,  to 
"carry,"  or  to  "bear."]  The  lever.  In 
Obstetrics,  an  instrument  employed  in 
certain  cases  of  preternatural  labor. 

Vector.     See  Radius  Vector. 

Veg-e-ta-bil  'I-a.*  ( a  Vegetables," 
or  "Plants.")  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

Ve&'e-ta-ble.  [Vegetab'ilis;  from 
ve'geo,  to  "grow,"  to  "be  strong."]  An 
organized  body  possessing  organs  of  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  but  destitute  of 
sensation  and  of  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion; a  plant. 

Vegetable  Al-bn'men.  A  proxi- 
mate principle  found  in  certain  parts  of 
plants,  closely  resembling  animal  albu- 
men. The  term  albumen  (so  called  be- 
cause, like  the,  white  of  an  egg,  it  encloses 
the  embryo)  is  also  applied  to  the  peri- 
sperm,  or  substance  which  surrounds  the 
embryo,  in  Indian  corn  and  most  other 
kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
nourishment  to  the  j'oung  plant. 

Vegetable  A-nat'o-my.  or  Phy- 
tot'o-m$r.  The  study  of  the  minute 
structure  of  vegetables,  as  revealed  by 
the  microscope. 

Vegetable  E-con'o-my.  [CEco- 
no'mia  Vegetab'ilis.]  The  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  living  plants 
or  vegetables. 

Vegetable  Pliys-i-ol'o-gy.  The 
department  of  Botany  which  treats  of 
the  vital  actions  or  functions  of  plants. 
The  study  of  the  apparatus  of  plants,  in 
action,  endowed  with  life,  and  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
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and  also  of  the  forces  which  operate 
in  it  and  by  it,  is  the  province  of  Vege- 
table Physiology. — (Gray.) 

Veg-e-tal'i-ty.  [Vegetal'itas.]  A 
"term  for  the  aggregate  of  those  functions 
or  properties  which  are  possessed  by  all 
living  vegetables;  also  applied  to  such 
animal  phenomena  as  are  common  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Ve£-e-ta'ri-an.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  that  vegetables  are  the  only 
proper  food  for  man. 

Veg-e-ta'tion.  [Vegeta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  veg'eto,  vegeta'tum,  to  "quicken," 
or  to  "  make  strong."]  The  growth  of 
plants;  the  process  by  which  plants 
vegetate  or  grow.  Sometimes  applied 
to  plants  collectively  or  in  general. 
Also,  a  morbid  fungous  excrescence 
which  sometimes  appears  on  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  or  on  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  aorta. 

Veg'e-ta-tive.  [Vegetaii'vus ; 

from  the  same.]  Capable  of  growing; 
relating  to  growth  or  nutrition.  Applied 
to  organic  functions,  i.e.  nutrition  and 
reproduction. 

Veg'e-to-An'i-mal.  [Veg'eto- An- 
iuma'Iis.]  Applied  to  gluten  and  vege- 
table albumen,  two  vegetable  substances 
which  resemble  certain  proximate  ani- 
mal principles  in  chemical  habitudes,  etc. 

Veg'eto- Min'e-ral.  [Veg'eto-Min- 
era'lis.]  Pertaining  to  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances. 

Veg'eto-  Sul-phu'rl-cus.*  Applied 
to  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sawdust  of  wood,  or  linen 
rags. 

Ve'hi-cle.  [Vehic'ulum;  from 
ve'ho,  to  "  carry,"  in  any  manner.]  Lit- 
erally, "that  which  carrier  or  conveys." 
A  liquor,  or  substance,  in  which  medi- 
cine is  rendered  of  more  easy  exhibition. 
See  Excipient. 

Veil.     See  Velum,  and  Calyptra. 

Venn.     See  Vena. 

Veined.  [Veno'sus.]  Having  veins 
or  nerves.  In  Botany,  furnished  with 
slender  vascular  or  woody  bundles,  es- 
pecially branching  ones,  or  veins. 

Vein'less.  [Ave'nius.]  Destitute 
of  apparent  veins. 

Vein'let.  [Ven'nla.]  A  little  vein ; 
one  of  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the 
veins  of  a  leaf. 

Veins,  Min'e-ral.  Cracks  or  fis- 
sures in  rocks,  filled  with  metals  or 
other  substances  different  from  the  rock 
itself. 

Vellum.*     [From  vel'lus,  a  "fleece 


of  wool;"  also,  the  "skin  of  an  animal."] 
A  fine  kind  of  parchment,  made  of  calf- 
skin. 

Ve'lum.*  [From  ve'lo,  to  "hide."] 
A  veil.  Applied  to  several  objects  like 
a  veil  or  scrten. 

Ve'lum  In-ter-pos'i-tum.*  ("In- 
terposed Veil.")  The  choroid  membrane 
of  the  brain,  situated  beneath  the  fornix 
and  above  the  optic  thulami. 

Ve'lum  Pen'clu-lum  Pa-la'ti.* 
("  Pendulous  Veil  or  Curtain  of  the 
Palate.")  Applied  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches, 
fixed  laterally  to  the  tongue  and  phar- 
ynx.    See  Palatum  Molle. 

Ve'lum  Pu-pil'Ue.*  ("Veil  of  the 
Pupil.")  The  name  of  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
in  the  foetus;  also  termed  Membrana  pu- 
2)illaris  ("Pupillary  Membrane"). 

Ve'lum  Ve-si'cae  U-ri-na'ri-ae.* 
The  trigone. 

Ve-lu'ti-nous.  [From  the  Italian 
vellu'to,  "velvet."]  Velvety;  covered 
with  very  fine  and  close  soft  hairs,  so 
that  the  surface  resembles  velvet  to  the 
touch.     Applied  to  plants. 

Ve'na,*  plural  Ve'nae.  A  vein;  a 
non-pulsating  vessel  carrying  the  blood, 
or  waste  portion  of  it,  back  to  the  heart, 
after  it  has  been  distributed  to  the  sys- 
tem by  the  arteries  and  has  given  off  its 
nutritious  properties  to  the  various  or- 
gans and  tissues  of  the  body.  (See  Cir- 
culation.) Also,  one  of  the  woody  fibres 
which  form  part  of  the  framework  c{ 
leaves. 

Ve'na  Ar-te-ri-o'sa.*  ("Arterial 
Vein.")  Another  name  for  the  portal 
vein :  so  called  because  it  ramifies  like 
an  artery,  and  conveys  blood  for  secre- 
tion ;  but  it  is  an  arterial  vein  in  another 
sense,  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic  vein.  See 
Vena  Port,*:. 

Ve'na  Ba-sil'i-ca.*  ("  Royal  Vein.") 
The  large  vein  of  the  arm.   See  Basilic. 

Ve'na  Ca'va  In-fe'ri-or,*  or  Ve'na 
Ca'va  As-cen'dens.*  ("Inferior  or 
Ascending  Hollow  Vein.")  The  large 
vein  which  extends  from  the  articulation 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebras 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Ve'na  Ca'va  Su-pe'ri-or*  ("Supe- 
rior Hollow  Vein"),  otherwise  called 
Ve'na  Ca'va  De-scen'dens*  ("De- 
scending"). The  grand  trunk  which 
transmits  the  blood  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  superior  extremities,  and  part  of  the 
circulation  of  the  thorax  to  the  heart. 
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"Vena  Porta?.     See  Portal  Vein. 
Ve'na?,*  gen.  Ve-na'ruin,  the  plural 
of  V  B  n  a  ,  w  h  ic h  see. 

Vena?  Alares.     See  Alares  Vkxjs. 

Ve'na?  (a'vsp."  (Literally,  "Hollow 
Veins.")  The  two  large  terminating 
trunks  of  the  veins,  divided  into  the 
Vena  cava  superior,  and  Vena  cava  in- 
ferior. 

Ven-a?-sec'tio.*  ("Cutting  of  a 
Vein.")     See  Venesection. 

Ve-na'tion.  [Vena'tio;  from  ve'na, 
a  "vein."]  The  mode  in  which  veins 
are  distributed  throughout  the  lamina  of 
a  leaf.  There  are  two  principal  modes 
of  venation,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  phenogamous 
plants,  viz.  Reticulated  and  Parallel- 
Veined,  which  see. 

Ven-e-na'tion.  [From  vene'no,  vene- 
na'tum,  to  "poison."]  The  act  of  poi- 
soning. 

Ven-e-nif'er-ous.  [Venenif  'eras; 
from  vene'num,  "poison,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
"  bear."]  Bearing  poison.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Ve-ne're-al.  [Vene'reus;  from 
Ve'nus,  the  goddess  of  love.]  Belong- 
ing to  sexual  intercourse,  or  venery. 
Also,  the  same  as  Aphrodisiac. 

Vene'real  ]>is-ease'.  [Morbus 
Aphrodis'ius  or  Vene'reus.]  A 
general  term  for  gonorrhceal  as  well  as 
syphilitic  affections,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  latter.     See  Syphilts. 

Vene'real  Disease',  True.  Syph- 
ilis, or  Luea  venerea. 

Ven'e-ry.  [From  Ve'nus,  the  god- 
dess of  love.]  The  pleasures  of  love; 
sexual  intercourse. 

Veii-e-sec'tion.  [Vena?sec'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ve'na,  a  "vein,"  and  sc'co, 
sec' turn,  to  "cut."]  The  minor  operation 
of  opening  a  vein  with  a  lancet,  other- 
wise called  phlebotomy  ;  a  bleeding  or 
blood-letting. 

Ven'om.  [Lat.  Vene'num;  Fr. 
Venin,  veh-nax0'.]  Poison.  Usually 
applied  to  the  poison  secreted  by  certain 
animals;  as  that  of  poisonous  serpents, 
of  the  spider,  wasp,  etc. 

Ven'o-inous.  [From      vene'num, 

"  poison."]  Poisonous.  Usually  ap- 
plied to  certain  noxious  animals. 

Ve'nose.  [Veno'sus;  from  ve'na, 
a  "vein."]     Veiny;  abounding  in  veins. 

Venous.  [Veno'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to  the  veins;  con- 
tained in  the  veins. 

Ven'ter,*  gen.  Ven'tris.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  the  "stomach,"  or  "bel- 
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ly."     (Fr.  Ventre,  vo.vtR.)     Also  applied 
to  the  u  womb." 

Venter  I'mus.*  ("Lowest  Belly.") 
Another  name  for  the  Abdomen,  which 
see. 

Ven-tl-la'tion.  [Ventila'tio, o'nis; 
from  ven'tilo,  ventila'tum,  to  "  blow,"  to 
"fan."]  The  act  of  ventilating  or  re- 
newing the  air  of  apartments,  etc.;  the 
art  of  conveying  currents  of  fresh  air 
through  apartments,  or  confined  places, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

Ventouse,  voN°'tooz'.  The  French 
for  "cupping-glass."    See  Cucurbitcla. 

Ventral.  [Ventra'lis;  from  ven'- 
ter,  the  "  belly."]  Belonging  to  the 
belly;  abdominal.  In  Botany,  relating 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  simple  pistil,  viz. 
that  side  next  the  axis. 

Ven'tral  Su'ture  (of  a  pistil  or 
pericarp).  The  inner  suture,  or  that 
next  the  axis  of  the  flower. 

Ventre.  See  Venter,  and  Sto- 
mach. 

Ven'tri-cle.  [Ventric'ulus;  dimi- 
nutive of  ven'ter,  the  "  belly."]  Applied 
to  certain  cavities  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  heart.     See  Heart. 

Ven'tricle  of  the  Larynx.  [Ven- 
tric'ulus I^aryn'gis,  plural  Ven- 
trie'uli  ;Laryn'gis.]  A  depressed 
fossa  situated  immediately  above  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  chorda  voca- 
lis  at  each  side. 

Ven'trl-cose.  [Ventrico'sus;  from 
ven'ter,  the  "belly."]  Having  a  swelled- 
out  appearance,  like  a  belly;  big-bellied. 
See  Urceolate. 

Ven-tric'u-li,*  gen.  Ven-trie-u- 
lo'rum,  the  plural  of  Ventrical (  s. 

Ventric'uli  Tri-cor'nes.*  ("  Three- 
Horned  Ventricles.")  A  designation  of 
the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
See  Tricorne. 

Veii-tric'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
ven'ter,  the  "belly."]  The  stomach:  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion.  See  Sto- 
mach.    Also,  a  Ventricle,  which  see. 

Ven-tril'o-quism.  [From  ven'ter, 
the  "belly,"  or  "  stomach,"  and  lo'qnor, 
to  "speak;"  because  it  often  seems  as  if 
the  voice  were  formed  in  the  stomach  or 
chest,  and  not  in  the  mouth.]  The 
utterance  of  the  voice  in  such  manner 
within  the  mouth  that,  by  varying  its 
tones  in  imitation  of  the  voices  of  others, 
and  according  to  supposed  distances  of 
the  speakers,  but  without  perceptible 
motion  of  the  lips,  perfect  illusion  is 
produced;  also  called yastroloqaism.   One 
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possessing  the  power  of  ventriloquism  is 
termed  a  ventriloquist. 

Ventriloquist.   See  Ventriloquism. 

Ven-trUo-quous.  [Ventril'o- 

q  u  us.  j      Relating    to,     or    having    the 
power  of,  ventriloquism. 

Ven'trose.  [Ventro'sus;     from 

pen'ter,  a  "belly."]     Having  a  belly,  or 
swellings  like  the  belly.   See  Gastrodes. 

Veii'u-la.;:  [Diminutive  of  ve'nci,  a 
"vein."]     A  little  vein. 

Ve'nus,*  gen.  Ven'e-ris.  (The 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love.)  An  an- 
cient name  of  copper,  which  was  so 
called  because  this  metal  was  originally 
procured  in  great  quantities  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus. 
Also,  a  term  for  sexual  love.  See 
Venereal. 

Venus,  Crys'tals  of.  A  common 
name  for  the  crystallized  acetate  of  cop- 
per. 

Ver,  veR.  The  French  for  "worm." 
See  Vermis. 

Ve-ra'tri-a,*  or  Ver'a-trin,  Ver-a- 
tri'na.*  [From  Vera'trum.]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  for  a  vegetable  alkali 
obtained  from  suhadiUa.  It  is  very 
poisonous. 

Ve-rat'rie.  [Verat'ricus.]  Belong- 
ing to  veratria. 

Ve-ra'trum.*  A  Linnasan  genus  of 
the  class  Polygamic!,  natural  order  Me- 
lanthacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.,  Ed.,  and  Dub.  Ph.)  for 
the  root  of  Veratrum  album. 

Vera'truui  Album.*  Veratrum,  or 
white  hellebore;  also  termed  HeUehorus 
albus.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  rhizoma  of  the  Veratrum 
album.  It  is  a  violent  emetic  and 
cathartic:  in  small  doses  it  is  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  secretions. 

Vera'trum    Sah-a-ilil'la.*  The 

name  of  one  of  the  plants  which  afford 
iabadilla. 

Vera'trum  VIr'i-tle.*  American 
hellebore.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhizoma  of  the  Vera- 
trum viride.     It  is  a  violent  emetic. 

Verbenaeea?,1-  ver-be-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  com- 
mon in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America.  It  includes  the  Verbena,  Vitex, 
and  Tectona,  (Teak),  a  large  tree  of  India 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  timber  for 
ship-building  in  the  world. 

Verd  Antique,  verd  an-teek'.  A 
beautiful  mottled  green  marble,  or  aggre- 
gate of  marble  and  serpentine. 


Verdigris,  ver'de-gress.  [Lat.  JE- 
rn'go;  Fr.  Vcrt-de-i/ris,  veRdeh-gRe'.] 
A  common  name  for  the  subacetate  of 
copper  (Cupri  subaeetas).  It  occurs  in 
masses  of  a  pale-green  color,  almost 
wholly  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally as  a  detergent  and  escharotic,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  chronic  erup- 
tions, foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  and 
venereal  warts. 

Ver'di-ter.  A  blue  pigment  obtained 
by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
hydrated  percarbonate  of  copper. 

Ver'juiee.  [From  the  French  verd, 
"  green,"  and  jus,  "juice."]  (Fr.  Verjus, 
veR'zhii'.)  The  juice  of  green  or  unripe 
grapes,  crab-apples,  etc. 

Ver'mes,*  the  plural  of  Vermis, 
which  see. 

Vermicelli,  ver-me-chel'le.  [From 
ver' mis,  a  "  worm."]  An  Italian  article 
of  food  made  from  a  paste  of  wheat  flour, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  sugar,  which  paste  is 
formed  into  long  wormlike  pieces  by 
forcing  it  through  holes. 

Ver-mic'u-Iar.  [  Vermicula'ris : 
from  ver' mis,  a  "worm."]  Wormlike  in 
shape  or  appearance. 

Ver-mic'u-late.  [Vermicula'tus ; 
from  the  same.]     Resembling  a  worm. 

Ver-mic-u-la'tion.  [Vermicula'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  peculiar 
motion  in  certain  parts  like  the  progres- 
sion of  a  worm. 

Ver-mic'u-Iose,  or  Ver-mic'u- 
lous.  [Vermieulo'sus;  from  vermic'- 
ulus,  a  "little  worm."]     Having  worms. 

Ver'mi-form.  [Vermifor'mis ; 

from  ver' mis,  a  "worm."]  Formed  like 
a  worm ;  wormlike. 

Vermiform  Proc'ess.  [Proces'- 
sus  Vermifor'mis.]  Applied  to  the 
process  connecting  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  like  an  earthworm 
rolled  up. 

Ver'mi-fuge.  [Vermif'ngns ; 

from  ver' mis,  a  "worm,"  and  fu'go,  to 
"drive  away."]  Having  power  to  expel 
worms:  anthelmintic.     See  Antiscolic. 

Ver-mii'i-on.  [Vermil'ium.]  A 
red  pigment  of  remarkable  beauty;  the 
same  as  cinnabar,  or  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury. 

Ver-mi-na'tion.  [Vermina'tio, 
o' nis;  from  ver'mis,  a  "worm."]  See 
Ma  lis. 

Ver'mis,*  plural  Vermes.  (Fr. 
Ver,  veR.)  A  worm.  Applied  in  Medi- 
cine   to    an    animal    which    infests    the 
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intestines  of  man  and  other  animals. 
Among  the  most  common  and  important 
intestinal  worms  may  be  mentioned  the 
As' carta  lumbrico?  desfOjcyurus  vvrmicula- 
)  r"«  {or  As'cai  is uermicnf a' ris),  Tie'nia  la'ta, 
Tste'niaso'lium,  and  Trichoceph'alus,  which 
are  noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 
Often  applied  in  the  plural  ( Vermes) 
somewhat  loosely  to  a  class  or  division 
of  animals  including  leeches,  earth- 
worms, snails,  etc. 

Ver-miv'o-rous.  [Vermiv'orus ; 
from  uer'mis,  a  "worm,"  and  ro'ro,  to 
u  devour."]  Feeding  on  worms  and 
insects. 

Ver-ime'u-lar.  [Vernac'tilus; 

from  ver'na,  a  "bondman,"  a  "home- 
born  servant."]  Native;  indigenous; 
pertaining  to  one's  native  country. 

Ver'nal.  [Verna'lis;  from  ver,  the 
"spring."]     Belonging  to  spring. 

Ver-na'tion.  [Venia'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  disposition  of  nas- 
cent leaves  in  the  bud.  Also  called  Pr.e- 
foliation. 

Ver-iio'ni-a  Aii-thel-miii'ta-ea.* 
An  East  Indian  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Composite,  highly  commended  as 
a  bitter  tonic.  The  seeds  are  used  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

Verole,  va'rol'.  The  French  term  for 
Syphilis,  which  see. 

Ve-roii'i-ca.*  A  Linnrean  genus  of 
the  class  Diandria,  natural  order  Scro- 
jjhuJariacese,  or  Pediculares. 

Veronica  A-quat'I-ca.*  A  name 
for   Veronica  beccabung  i. 

Veron'iea  Bec-ca-bun'ga.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  brooklime, 
or  water-pimpernel.  It  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  Medicine,  but  its  use 
of  latter  time  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned. 

Ver-ruca.-  A  wart;  a  hardening  of 
the  cuticle,  of  various  appearance.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology.  Also  applied  to  a 
little  knob  occurring  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  fungi. 

Ver-ru'el-form.  [Verrucifor- 

mis: from  verru'ca,  a  "wart."]  Hav- 
in  •;  the  form  of  a  wart. 

Ver'ru-case.  [Verrueo'sus;  from 
the  same.]  Warty;  covered  with  warts: 
ver'riK'ons. 

Ver-ru'cu-lose.  FVerruculo'sas ; 
from  errru'citla,  a  "little  wart."]  Hav- 
ini  small  warts:  verrucu'or.s. 

Ver'sa-tile.         [Versat'ilis;     from 
ver' so,      rer.so'tnm,      to      "turn      often."] 
Vane-like;    oscillating.      Applied  t  >  an 
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anther  when  the  apex  of  the  filament  is 
attached  to  a  point  near  its  middle. 

Ver-sic'o-lor,  o'tis.*  [From  ver'~ 
sits,  "changed,"  and  co'lor,  "color."] 
Changing  color,  or  having  many  tints: 
versicolored. 

Ver  te-bra,:;:"  plural  Ver'te-bra?. 
[From  ver' to,  to  "turn."]  A  peculiarly- 
shaped  bone,  twenty-four  of  which  com- 
pose the  spine,  or  vertebral  column  and 
canal  containing  the  spinal  marrow. 
Each  vertebra  is  composed  of — 

1.  A  body,  or  the  main  part,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  spine,  and  bearing  chiefly 
the  weight  of  the  body.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  cen'trum,  or  "centre." 

2.  Four  articulatiny  processes,  by  which 
it  is  joined  to  the  next  vertebra.  These 
are  sometimes  called  oblique  processes, 
the  upper  ones  the  ascending  oblique,  the 
lower  the  descending  oblique  processes. 

3.  A  spinous  process,  which  projects 
directly  backward,  those  of  the  different 
vertebras  forming  with  their  points  the 
ridge  of  the  back :  from  their  sharpness 
the  vertebral  column  is  called  the  Spine. 

4.  Two  transverse  processes,  which  stand 
out  at  right  angles,  or  laterally,  from 
the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Ver'tebra  I>en-ta'ta.*  The  axis, 
or  second  cervical  vertebra. 

Ver'te-brav*  gen.  Ver-te-bra'rum, 
the  plural  of  Vertebra,  which  see. 

Ver'tebra?,  False.  A  term  applied 
to  the  various  portions  of  the  sacrum 
and  os  coccygis,  regarded  as  vertebras 
joined  together  by  ossification. 

Ver'te-bral.  [Vertebra 'lis.  J  Be- 
longing to  a  vertebra,  or  the  vertebrae. 

Vertebral  Areb,  In-fe'ri-or.  The 
same  as  ELemal  Arch,  which  see. 

Ver'tebral  Arcti,  Su-j>e'ri-or.  Ap- 
plied in  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the 
portion  of  the  vertebra  above  (the  animal 
being  in  its  horizontal  p<  sit  ion)  the  cen- 
trum, or  body,  forming  the  bony  archway 
or  canal  in  which  is  lodged  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral  Ar'te-ry.  [Arte'ria 
Vevtebra'lis.]  A  lar,:e  artery,  so 
named  because  it  passes  through  a  bony 
canal  formed  for  it  by  the  perforations 
of  th?  cervical  vertebras.  This  and  the 
carotid  are  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

Ver'tebral  C  a-nal'.  [Cana  lis  Ver- 
tebra'lis.]  Applied  to  the  canal  ex- 
tending through  the  length  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  containing  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral  Col'uinn.  [Lat.  Coliim'- 
na  Vertebra  lis;  Fr.Colonne  Vertebrate, 
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ko  ionn'  veVta'bral'.]  Also  called  Spi'- 
nal  1  oliiiBin  [Coltimna  Spinalis], 
aud  Spine   [Lat.  Spi'na;    Fr.  Echine, 

a's.hen'].  The  bony  column  which  forms 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skeleton,  be- 
tween the  head  and  pelvis.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  vertebrae,  divided 
into — 

1.  The  Cervical,  or  those  of  the  neck, 
seven  in  number,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing their  transverse  processes  perforated 
for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
The  tirst  of  these  is  called  the  atlas, 
from  its  immediately  supporting  the 
head  ;  the  second,  the  dentata,  odonto'ides, 
or  axis,  from  its  axis  or  toothlike  pro- 
cess, upon  which  it  turns;  and  the  low- 
est, vertebra  prominent,  from  its  spinous 
process  being  so  much  longer  than  the 
others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back, 
twelve  in  number.  These  are  distin- 
guished by  having  articular  surfaces  for 
the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

3.  The  Lumbar,  or  those  of  the  loins, 
five  in  number,  and  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  the  length  of  the  trans- 
verse processes. 

Vertebral  Disease.     See  Spondyl- 

ARTHROCACE. 

Ver'tebral  Gut'ter.  The  vertebral 
gutters  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
backbone,  between  the  spinous  processes 
and  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

Ver-te-bra'ta,;:  the  plural  neuter  of 
Vertebratus,  which  see. 

Vertebrates.     See  Vertebratus. 

Ver-te-bra'tus.*  Vertebrated;  hav- 
ing vertebrae.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Vertebra'ta)  to  the  first  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  having 
a  spine  formed  of  vertebrae  movable  on 
each  other,  and  each  perforated  by  an 
annular  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Ver'tex,  icis*  [From  ver'to,  to 
"  turn."]  The  summit  or  top  of  any 
thing.  In  Astronomy,  the  same  as 
zenith.  The  vertex  of  an  angle  or  cone 
is  the  angular  point,  or  that  in  which 
the  sides  of  the  angle  or  cone  intersect. 
In  Anatomy,  the  top  or  crown  of  the 
head. 

Ver'ti-cal.  [Vertica'lis ;     from 

ver'tex."]  Pertaining  to  the  vertex;  di- 
rected up  and  down ;  perpendicular. 

Ver'tl-ces,*  the  plural  of  Vertex. 

Ver'ti-eil,  or  Ver'ti-cel.  [Verti- 
cil'lns;  from  ver'to,  to  "turn."]  A 
whorl;  a  set  of  organs  arranged  in  a 
circle  around  the  axis  of  a  plant. 


Ver-tic'il-Iate.       [Verticilla'tus.] 

Disposed  in  verticils;  whorled.  Leaves 
are  called  verticillate  when  three  or 
more  are  ranged  around  each  node. 

Ver-ti-cil-ll-flo'rous.  [Verticil- 
lifflo'rus;  from  verticil' lus,  a  "spindle," 
and  jlos,  a  "flower."]  Having  spikes 
composed  of  verticils. 

Ver-ti-cil'lus,*  plural  Ver-ti-cil'li. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  verte- 
brae. 

Ver-tig'i-nous.  [Vertigino'sus.] 
Relating  to  vertigo. 

Ver'ti-go.  [Verti'g-o,  g'inis;  from 
ver'to,  to  "turn."]  (Fr.  Etonrdissemeut, 
a'tooR'dess'moNo'.)  Dizziness;  swimming 
of  the  head;  giddiness. 

Verumoiitaiium.     See  Caput  Gal- 

LINAG1NIS. 

Ve-sa'ni-a,*"      plural      Ve-sa'nl-ae. 

[From  vesa'nvs, "mad,"  " furious."]  Mad- 
ness. Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  including  diseases 
in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired,  with- 
out coma  or  pyrexia. 

Ve-si'ca.-  [From  vas,  a  "vessel."] 
A  bladder.  In  ordinary  acceptation,  the 
Vesi'ca  urina'ria,  or  urinary  bladder. 
Applied  also  to  any  thing  resembling  a 
bladder. 

Vesi'ca  Fel'Iis.*  ("Bladder  of  the 
Bile.")     See  Gall-Bladder. 

Vesi'ca  Nat-a-to'rI-a.*  ("Swim- 
ming Bladder.")  The  air-bladder  of 
fishes,  etc. 

Ves'I-cal.  [Vesicalis;  from  vesi'ca, 
a  "bladder."]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  bladder. 

Vesicantia,*  ves-e-kan'she-a.  See 
Vesicants. 

Ves'I-cants.  [Vesican'tia;  from 
vesi'ca,  a  "bladder;"  also,  a  "blister."] 
Epispastics.  Topical  agents  which  cause 
the  exhalation  of  a  thin  serous  fluid 
under  the  cuticle. 

Ves'I-eat-iiig.  [Ves'icans,  an'tis ; 
from  the  same.]  The  same  as  Vesica- 
torius. 

Ves-I-ca'tion.  [Vesica' tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  action  of  a  vesi- 
cant: the  formation  of  a  blister. 

Ves-i-ca-to'ri-um.*  [From  the 
same.]  (Fr.  Vesicatoire,  va'ze'ka'twait'.) 
A  blister,  or  vesicatory. 

Ves-i-ea-to'ri-us.*  [From      the 

same.]  Having  the  property  of  raising 
a  blister;  blistering:  ves'icatory. 

Vesicatory.  See  Vesicatorius,  and 
Vesicatorium. 

Ves'I-cle.  [Vesic'ula ;  diminutive 
of   vesi'ca,   a    "  bladder."]     Literally,   a 
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"small  bladder;"  usually  applied  to  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  clear 
watery  fluid.  Applied  in  the  plural  to 
certain  little  receptacles,  etc. 

Vos'i-cle,  ^rer'ml-iial.  A  nucleated 
vesicle,  being  the  earliest-formed  part  of 
the  ovum.  Its  nucleus  is  termed  the 
germinal  spot, 

Ve-sic'u-la-  Fel'lis.*  [«  Bladder  of 
the  Bile.")     See  Gall-Bladder. 

Ve-sic'ii-lae,*  the  plural  of  Vesic'ula. 
See  Vesicle. 

Vesiculse  CJraafianae.  See  Graafi- 
an. E  VkS!(TL.E. 

Vesieulse  Xabotlii.  See  Xabothi 
Glandules. 

Vesic'ulse  Sem-i-na'les.*  ("Sem- 
inal Vesicles.")  The  two  reservoirs  or 
receptacles  of  the  semen  situated  on 
the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

Ve-sic'u-lar.  [Vesicnla'ris;  from 
vesic'ula,  a  "  vesicle."]  Belonging  to  or 
having  vesicles. 

Vesiculedu  Fiel,  va'ze'kUT  dii  fe-el', 
or  Vesicule  Biliaire,  va'ze'kuT  bev- 
le-eR'.  The  French  terms  for  Gall- 
bladder, which  see. 

Ves-I-eu-lif'er-ous.  [Vesiculif- 
erus;  from  vesic'ula,  a  "vesicle,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]      Bearing  vesicles. 

Ve-sic'u-lous.  [Vesiculo'sus: 

fro.ni  vesic'ula,  a  "vesicle."]  Having  or 
resembling  vesicles. 

Ves'per-tine.  [From  ves'per,  "  even- 
ing."] Appearing  or  expanding  in  the 
early  evening.     Applied  to  flowers. 

Ves'sel.  (Fr.  Vaisseau,  va'so'.)  A 
canal  or  conduit  by  which  blood,  chyle, 
etc.,  are  conveyed  through  the  body  and 
organs.  (SeeVAS.)  Applied  in  Botany 
to  ducts  and  tubes.  See  Spiral  Vessels, 
and  Vascular  Tissue. 

Vessie,  va'se',  or  ves'se'.  The  French 
for  Urinary  Bladder,  which  see. 

Ves'ti-bule.  [Vestib'ulum.]  Origi- 
nally, the  "porch  or  entry  to  a  house." 
Applied  to  the  small  elliptical  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  behind  the  cochlea,  and 
in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Veta,  va'ta,  or  Puna,  poo'na.  A  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  the  elevated  districts 
of  South  America,  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  breathing  rarefied  air;  it  resembles 
sea-sickness. 

Vet'e-ri-na-r  jf.  [Veterina'rins ; 
from  ve'ho,  to  "carry."]  Literally, 
'•belonging  to  beasts  of  burden."  See 
next  article 

Vet'erinary  Jleu'i-cine.  [^leilici'- 
na  Veterina  ria.]  The  healing  art  as 
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applied  to  diseases  in  horses,  cattle,  etc. ; 
anciently  called  Mulo-medicina. 

Vex'H-la-ry.  [Vexilla'ris;  from 
rcxil'lum,  a  "banner."]  Pertaining-  to 
the  vexillum.  Applied  to  aestivation, 
when  the  vexillum  embraces  the  other 
petals. 

Vex'il-late.  [Vexilla'tus ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  a  vexillum.  Applied 
to  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

Vex-il'lwm.*  [From  vc'ho,  vec'tum, 
to  "carry."]  Originally,  a  standard  or 
ensign.  The  standard  or  upper  petal  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Vi-a-bil'I-ty.  [See  next  article.] 
Ability  to  live. 

Vl'a-ble.  [Lat.  Viab'ilis;  Fr.  Ft*-' 
ble.  ve'abl';  from  ?:?e,  "  life."]  A  term  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence  signifying  "able 
or  likely  to  live."  Applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  child  at  birth. 

Vi'ae  L-a-eh-ry-ma'les.*  ("Lachry- 
mal Passages.'*)  A  collective  term  for 
the  double  apparatus  for  the  secretion 
and  excretion  of  the  tears.  This  appa- 
ratus consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
lachrymal  ducts,  the  puncta  lachrymaliay 
lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  canal. 

Via?  Primae.     See  Primje  Yim, 

Vial.     See  Phial. 

Vi-bi'ces.::  [Plural  of  vi'bex,  the 
"mark  of  a  blow."]  Large  purple  spots 
which  appear  beneath  the  skin  in  certain 
malignant  fevers. 

Vi'bra-tile.  [Vibrat'ilas;  from  vV- 
bro,  vibra'tum,  to  "shake,"  or  "bran- 
dish."] Having  an  oscillatory  motion; 
moving  to  and  fro,  or  from  side  to  side. 

Vi-bra'tioii.  [Vibra'tio,    o'nis; 

from  the  same.]  A  very  rapid  move- 
ment which  an  elastic  and  rigid  rod 
fixed  at  one  of  its  extremities,  or  a  cord 
stretched  at  the  two  ends,  executes  in 
oscillating.  In  Mechanics,  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum, 
musical  chord,  etc. 

Vi'bra-to-ry.  [Vibrato'rius.] 

Similar  to  Vibratile. 

Vib'ri-o.*  [From  the  same.]  A  name 
given  to  minute  animalcules  developed  in 
putrefying  animal  fluids. 

Vi-bris'sae,  a' rum  and  o**t***.*    [From 
the  same.]     The  stiff  hairs  in  the  nos- 
trils.    Also,  the  stiff,  long-pointed  bris 
ties  which  grow  from  the  upper  lip  and 
other  parts  of  the  head  of  mammals. 

Vi-ca'ri-ous.  [Vica'rius:     from 

vi'cis,  "change."]  Acting  in  the  place 
of  another,  or  taking  the  place  of  an- 
other:  as,  vicarious  secretion. 

Vicq  d'Azyr  (vek  da'zen'),  Centra 
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O-va'li-a  of.  The  white  substance  sur- 
rounded by  the  gray  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  when  the  upper 
parts  are  sliced  off  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  corpus  callosum. — (Mayne.) 

Vid'I-an  Merve.  The  third  or  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  spheno-palatine. 

Vie,  ve.  The  French  term  for  Life, 
which  see. 

Vieillesse,  ve-a'yess',  or  ve-eTyess'. 
The  French  word  for  "old  age."  See 
Senectus. 

Vieus'sens  (ve-u'sens),  Cen'trum 
O-va'le  of.  The  white  substance  sur- 
rounded by  the  gray  or  cortical  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  when  both  hemispheres 
are  sliced  off  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
corpus  callosum. — (Mayne.) 

Vigilance.     See  Pervigilium. 

Vil-Iif 'er-ous.  [Villif'erus;  from 
vil'lus,  "wool,"  or  "  shaggy  hair,"  and 
fe'ro,  to  "bear."]  Bearing  long  hairs. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Vil-lose',  or  Virions.  [Villo'sus; 
from  vil'lus,  "wool,"  or  "hair."]  Shaggy 
with  long  and  soft  hairs.  Applied  to 
stems,  etc. 

Vil'lus,* plural  Villi.  [From  vel'lus, 
a  "fleece  of  wool"?]  Originally,  "hair," 
or  the  "nap  of  cloth."  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  the  small  conical  projections  on 
the  valvulse  conniventcs,  having  small  pores 
which  are  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  In  Botany,  a  hairy  pubescence 
composed  of  slender  and  soft,  hair-like 
filaments. 

Vl-min'e-ous.  [From  vi'men,  an 
"osier"  or  "twig."]  Bearing  or  resem- 
bling long  and  flexible  twigs  like  wicker. 

Vine.  [Vin'ea;  from  vi'num,  "wine."] 
Any  trailing,  climbing,  or  twining  stem. 
Vine,  originally  and  properly,  is  applied 
to  the  Grape-vine. 

Vinegar.     See  Acetfm. 

Vinegar,  Mother  of.  See  Mother 
of  Vinegar. 

Vl-nif 'er-ous.  [Vinif'erns;  from 
vi'num,  "wine,"  and  Je'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Wine-bearing     or    wine-yielding.       See 

VlTIS  VlNlFERA. 

Vi'nons.  [Vino'sus?  from  vi'num, 
"wine."]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
wine. 

Vi'num.*  A  Latin  word  for  wine,  the 
juice  of  the  grape.     See  Wine. 

Vinum  Album.     See  Vinum  Xeri- 

Cl'M. 

Vi'num   An-ti-mo'ni-i.*      ("Wine 
of  Antimony.")     See  Antimonial  Wine. 
Vi'num   Por-ten'se,*  or   Vi'num 

Ru  brum    ("Red  Wine"),  1350.     The 
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Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  port 
wine. 

Vi'num  Xer'I-eum.*  The  Phar- 
macopceial name  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  for 
sherry  wine,  otherwise  called  Vinum  album 
and   Vi'num  al'bum  Hi  spa' num. 

Vi'o-la.*  [From  Xo»,  a  "violet."]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pcntandria, 
natural  order  Violaeese.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopceial name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Viola  pedata ;  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  flowers  of  the  Vi'ola  odora'ta,  or 
sweet  violet.  It  is  a  demulcent  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

Vi'ola  Ca-ni'na.*  Dog  Violet.  A 
plant  the  root  of  which  is  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

Vi'ola  Od-o-ra'ta.*  The  sweet  vio- 
let.    See  Viola. 

Violaceav*  vi-o-la'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of 
many  temperate  regions.  Emetic  pro- 
perties are  generally  possessed  by  the 
roots  of  this  order,  which  includes  the 
Vi'ola  (Violet). 

Vi-o-la'ceous.  [Vlola'ceus.]  Re- 
sembling the  violet. 

Vi'o-let,  Sweet.    The  Viola  odorata. 

Viper,  or  Vipere.  See  Coluber 
Berus. 

Vir,*  gen.  Vi'ri.  A  Latin  word  sig- 
nifying a  "man"  (or  "male"),  as  distin- 
guished from  a  woman;  while  Homo 
signifies  man  (human  being),  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  race  without  respect 
to  sex.     See  Homo. 

Vi'res,*  gen.  Vir'I-um.  The  plural 
of  Vis,  which  see. 

Vi-res'eent.  [From  vires' co,  to  " be- 
come green."]     Somewhat  green. 

Vir'gate.  [Virga'tus;  from  vir'ga> 
a  "rod."]  Having  the  form  of  a  rod; 
wand-like. 

Vir'gin  Oil.  The  substance  which 
flows  first  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice 
of  the  olive,  on  expression. 

Vir-gi-na'le  Claus'trum.*  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Hymen. 

Vir-gin'I-an  Snake  -root.  The 
Aristolochia   serpentaria.     See   Serpen- 

TARIA. 

Vir'gin's  Milk.  A  cosmetic  pre- 
pared by  mixing  one  drachm  of  simple 
tincture  of  benzoin  with  four  ounces  of 
water. 

Vir-gul'tum.*  [From  vir'ga,  a 
"rod."]     A  twig  or  young  shoot. 

Vi'ri,-'  gen.  Vi-ro'rum,  the  plural 
of  Vir,  which  see. 

Vir'I-de  JE'ris.*  (The  "Green  of 
Brass.")     Another  term  for  Verdigris. 
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Vir-i-d£s'£ent.  [From     rir'idis, 

u green."]  ^Ihe  same  as  Virescestt, 
which  see. 

Vir-i-di-flo'rns.*  [From  rir'idi*, 
"green/'  and  fio99  a  "flower."]  Having 
flowers  of  a  green  color. 

Vir  I-din.  [Viridi'na;  from  rtr't- 
disy  "giwsi."]  Proposed  by  De  Can- 
do^e  for  Ciiromtli:.  which  sec. 

Virile.  [Virilis;     from    r?V,     a 

"man.']  Belonging  to  a  man  ;  peculiar 
to  man.  a>  distinguished  from  woman. 

Virile  Hembruiii.  See  Membrum 
Virile. 

Virilis  JEtas.     See  JStaS  Virilis. 

Vi-ril'I-ty.  [Viril'itas,  st'tis;  from 
vir' id's,  "proper  to  man."]  Manhood; 
full  age.  Usually  applied  to  the  genera- 
tive power  of  man. 

Vir'u-lent.  [Vimlen'tns;  fromW- 
rits.  a  "poison."]    Poisonous;  malignant. 

Va'nis.  '  [From  via,  plural  vi'res, 
"strength."]  Literally,  "poison."  Ap- 
plied to  any  matter  produced  by  disease, 
and  capable  of  propagating  that  disease 
by  ino-ulation  or  contagion. 

Vis,*  plural  Vi'res.  A  Latin  word 
signifying  "  force,"  or  "power." 

Vis  a  Ter'go.*  Literally,  "force 
from  behind."     Any  impelling  power. 

Vis  For-ma-ti'va.;i:  ("Formative 
Power.")  The  formative  power  or  in- 
fluence which  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  body, 
and  the  performance  of  its  various  func- 
tions. 

Vis  Inertias*  (in-er'she-e).  ("Force 
of  Inertia.")     See  Inertia. 

Vis  Jled-i-ca'trix  (or  Con-ser-va'- 
trix)  Na-tn'rse.'*  The  healing  or  pre- 
serving power  of  nature. 

Vis  Jlor'tu-a.*  ("Dead  Force.") 
That  property  by  which  a  muscle  con- 
tracts after  the  death  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  after  it  has  been  cut 
from  a  living  body. 

Vis  Xer've-a.*  ("Nervous  Force  or 
Power.")  The  name  given  by  Ilaller  to 
that  power  in  the  muscular  fibre  which 
enables  it  to  receive  impressions  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  Vi'tav*  or  Vis  Vi-ta'lis.*  Vital 
power  or  force.     See  Irritability. 

Vis'ce-ra.*  the  plural  of  Viscrs. 

Vis'ce-ral.  [Viscera'lis;  from  wV- 
cus,  vis' orris,  a  "bowel."]  Belonging  to 
the  viscera.     See  Splanchnic. 

Viscid.  [Vis'cidns;  from  ris'cutri, 
"birdlime."]      Clammy,  rlnev,  adhesive. 

Vis-erd'i-ty,  Vis-cos  a-ty.  [Vis- 
cid'it  as.  a'tis,  or  Viscos'itas,  a '/*'■*; 
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from  the  same.]  The  property  of  ad- 
hesiveness:   stickiness  or  elamniiness. 

Vis'coid.  [Viscoi'des:  from  r in' rum, 
the  "mistletoe,"  an  I  cu'o,-,  a  "form."] 
Resembling  the  mistletoe. 

Vis'cous.  [Visco'sus;  from  r/.vViiw, 
"birdlime."]  Very  glutinous;  adhesive; 
sticky. 

Vis'cus,*  or  Vns'cuni.-*-  [Gr.  i£6g,  or 
Mai,  .8«tk6s.]  The  fruit  of  the  mistletoe, 
or  Visctuii  odhmiti.  A  Linmean  genus  of 
the  class  JJioecia,  natural  order  Loran- 
ihcrette. 

Vis'cns  <iuer'cns,*  or  Vis'cum 
Album.*  The  mistletoe,  a  parasitical 
plant  growing  on  the  oak,  and  other 
trees. 

Vis'cus,  fm,*  plural  Vis'^e-ra.  Any 
large  organ  contained  in  the  splanchnic 
cavities,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
etc.     In  the  plural,  it  signifies  entrails. 

Vi'sion.  [Vi'sus  and  Vi'sio,  o')iis; 
from  vi'dco,  vi'snm,  to  "see."]  (Fr.  Vue, 
vii.)  Sight;  the  faculty  of  seeing;  the 
act  of  seeing;  also,  something  which  is 
the  object  of  sight;  an  apparition.  In 
the  act  or  process  of  vision,  the  lens  of 
the  eye  casts  an  image  upon  the  retina 
similar  to  that  thrown  upon  the  screen 
of  a  camera  obscura.  From  the  retina 
the  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  brain. 

Vision,  Defective,  or  I>epraved. 
See  Dvsopsia. 

Vision,  Distorted.     See  Metamor- 

PHOPSIA. 

Vision,  Donble.     See  Diplopia. 

Vision,  Single.     See  Monoblepsis. 

Vision,  Treble.     See  Triplopia. 

Visual,  vizh'u-al.  Pertaining  to,  or 
used  in,  vision. 

Visual  An'gle,  in  Optics,  is  the 
angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen,  or 
the  angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the  rays 
of  light  coining  from  the  extremities  of 
an  object. 

Vis'nal  Rays.  The  lines  of  light 
coming  from  an  object  to  the  eye. 

Visus.     See  Vision. 

Vi'sus  Triplex.*  ("  Triple  Vision.") 
The  same  as  Triplopia,  which  see. 

Vita.*  [From  Pio-rij,  "life,"  or  "means 
of  living."]  The  state  of  existence  or 
being:  life.     See  Ltfe. 

Vita  Pro'pri-a.|:  Sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  Iukitabilitv.  See 
Nisus  Formativts. 

Vitaceav-  vi-taMie-e,  or  Vi'tes.* 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(climbing  shrubs),  natives  of  the  milder 
and   hotter  parts  of   both  hemispheres. 
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The  most  important  genus  of  this  order 
i^the   Vi'tis  (Grape-vine). 

Vital.  [Vila  lis;  from  vi'ta,  "life."] 
Belonging  or  essential  to  life. 

Vi'tal  Air.     A  name  for  oxygen  gas. 

Vital  Functions.     See  Functions. 

Vi'tal  Prin'ci-ple.  [Princip'inm 
Vi'tae.]  That  on  which  life  depends; 
the  unknown  cause  of  life. 

Vi-tal'I-ty.  [From  vi'ta,  "life."]  The 
principle  of  life;  vital  action,  or  vital 
power. 

Vl'ta-lize.  [From  vi'ta,  "life."]  To 
animaie;  to  endow  with  life. 

Vi'tals.  [Vita'lia.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  etc. 

Vi-tel-lif 'er-ous.  [  Vitellif 'erns ; 
from  vitel'lus,  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Provided  with  a  vitellus.  Applied  to  cer- 
tain plants. 

Vi-tel'lo-In-tes'ti-iial  Duct.  [From 
vitel'ht8.~\  A  wide  duct  by  means  of 
which  the  nutritive  substance  of  the 
yolk  enters  the  alimentary  canal  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

Vi-tel'lus.*  [From  vi'ta,  "life."] 
The  yelk  or  yolk  of  the  bird's  egg;  also, 
the  yelk  or  yolk  of  the  ovum,  afterwards 
to  become  the  Vesicula  umhilicalis.  In 
Botany,  the  thickened  embryo-sac  per- 
sistent in  the  seed,  as  in  Snuru'rus. 

Vi'tes,*  the  plural  of  Vi'tis,  forming 
the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants. 
See  VitacejE. 

Vitia  Conformationis,*  vish'e-a 
kon-for-ma-she-o'nis.  ("Faults  or  De- 
fects of  Conformation.")  A  term  signi- 
fying malformations. 

Vit-i-li'go,  inis.*  A  skin -disease  in 
which  there  are  smooth,  white,  glisten- 
ing tubercles  about  the  ears,  neck,  or 
face,  or  over  the  whole  body,  mingled 
with  shining  papulse.  Also,  a  name  for 
leprosy. 

Vl-til'i-goid.  [Vitiligoi'des;  from 
vitili'go,  and  eidos,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling vitiligo. 

Vi'tis.*  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Vita- 
cese. 

Vi'tis  Vi-nif'e-ra.*  ("Wine-bear- 
ing Vino. ■")  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  Vine  of  Europe. 

Vit.  Ov.  Sol.     See  V.  0.  S. 

Vit're-ous.  [Vit'reus;  from  vi'trum, 
"glass."]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  glass; 
glassy;  hyaline. 

Vit'rc-ous  Humor  [Hn'mor  Vit'- 
reus] ;  called,  also,  Cor 'pus  Vi  t're-um  * 
("  Vitreous  Body").  The  name  applied 
to  *he  transparent  gelatinous  substance 


which  fills  the  back  part  of  the  eye  De- 
hind  the  crystalline  lens.    * 

Vit-ri-fac'tion.  The  same  as  Vitrp 
ficatiox. 

Vit-ri-fi-ca'tion.  [Vitrifica'tio, 
o'uis;  from  vi'trum,  "glass,"  and  fa'cio, 
to  "make."]  The  act  or  process  of  vit- 
rifying, or  converting  into  glass. 

Vit'ri-ol.  [Vitri'olum;  from  vi'- 
trum, "  glass."]  A  term  applied  to  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  color,  as  green, 
blue,  and  white  vitriol;  named  from 
their  glass-like  appearance.  Also,  a 
popular  term  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Vit'riol,  Ac/id  of.  Sulphuric  or 
vitriolic  acid. 

Vit'riol,  Blue.  [Vitri'olum  Cae- 
ru'leum.j  The  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  Cupri  Sulphas. 

Vit'riol,  Green.  [Vitri'olum  Vir'- 
i«le.]     The  sulphate  of  iron  ;  copperas. 

Vit'riol,  Oil  of.  An  old  name  for 
sulphuric  acid,  given  because  it  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  distillation  from  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas). 

Vit'riol,  White.  [Vitri'olum  Al'- 
bum.]  The  common  term  for  sulphate 
of  zinc.     See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Vit-rl-ol'ic  Ac/id.     Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriolum.     See  Vitriol. 

Vit-ro'sus.*  [From  vi'trum,  "glass."] 
The  same  as  Vitreous,  which  see. 

Vi'trum.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
"glass." 

Vi'trum  An-tX-mo'ni-i.*  ("Glass 
of  Antimony.")  A  reddish-brown-colored 
glass  obtained  by  first  calcining  anti- 
mony and  then  meeting  it  in  a  crucible. 
It  is  employed  in  preparing  tartarized 
antimony. 

Vivianiacea?,*"  viv-e-an-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Vivia'nia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  Brazil  and  Chili. 

VI-vip'a~rous.  [Vivip'arus;  from 
vi'rus,  "alive,"  and  pa'rio,  to  "bring 
forth."]  Bringing  forth  young  alive.  In 
Botany,  germinating  from  the  seed,  or 
sprouting  from  a  bulb,  etc.,  while  still 
attached  to  the  parent  plant. 

Viv-I-pa'tion.  [Vivipa'tio,  o'?i?s; 
from  the  same.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
mode  of  generation  which  consists  in 
the  ovum,  when  separated  from  the  ovary, 
becoming  attached  to  the  maternal  or- 
gans, and  deriving  its  nourishment  from 
them  until  birth.  Otherwise  termed  vi- 
viparous generation. 

Viv-I-sec'tion.  [Vivisec'tio,  o'nis; 
from  vi'vus,  "alive,"  and  se'co,  sec' turn, 
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to  "cut."]  The  cruel  practice  of  cutting 
into  or  dissecting  living  animals. 

Vo'cal.  [Voca'lw;  from  vox,  vo'cis, 
the  '•  voice."]  Pertaining  to  the  voice, 
or  uttered  by  the  voice. 

Vo'cal  Chords,  or  Vo'cal  Lig-'a- 
mcnts,  The  same  as  Chords  Vocales, 
which  see. 

Vochyacese,  •  vo-ke-a'she-e.  [From 
Vcfckya,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  in  equinoctial  America. 

Voice.  [Lat.  Vox,  Vo'cis;  Gr.  $oivf\; 
Fr.  Voix,  vwa.]  The  sound  produced  in 
the  larynx  by  means  of  the  air  which 
passes  out  of  the  trachea. 

Vo-lat'ic.  [Volat'icus;  from  vo'lo, 
volu'tum,  to  "fly."]     Flying;  flitting. 

Vol'a-tile.  [Volat'ilis;  from  the 
same.]  Evaporating;  flying  off:  dis- 
posed to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evapor- 
ation. 

Volatile  Al'ka-li,  or  Vol'atile 
Salt.    The  same  as  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Vol-a-til'I-ty.  [Volatil'itas,  fi'tis; 
from  volat'ilis,  "volatile."]  The  state 
of  being  volatile.  That  property  by 
which  certain  bodies  assume  the  elastic 
state. 

Vol-a-til-I-za'tion.  [Volatiliza'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  trans- 
formation of  a  solid  body  into  gas  or 
vapor. 

Vol-can'ic.  Pertaining  to  a  volcano, 
or  produced  by  a  volcano. 

Vol-ca'no.  [From  Vulca'nus,  or  Vol- 
ca'nus,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of  smiths: 
he  was  supposed  to  have  his  workshops 
in  volcanic  mountains.]  A  mountain  or 
hill  having  at  the  top  a  cup-shaped  cavity, 
called  a  crater,  from  which  issue  flames 
of  fire,  steam,  and  gases  of  various  kinds, 
and  sometimes  streams  of  red-hot  lava, 
masses  of  melted  rock,  stones,  ashes,  and 
scoriae. 

Vo-irtion.  [From  vo'lo,  obsolete 
supine  vol'itum,  to  "will,"  to  "desire."] 
The  act  of  willing,  or  choosing. 

Vol-sel'la.*  [From  vel'lo,  vn/'xum, 
to  "pull."]  An  instrument  for  removing 
bodies  sticking  in  the  throat;  forceps. 
Also  spelled  Vulsella. 

Vol-ta'ic.  Applied  to  a  galvanic  ap- 
paratus or  battery  invented  by  Volta. 
See  Galvanic. 

Vol  ta-ism.  [Voltais'mns.]  Gal- 
vanism, as  produced  by  Volta's  appara- 
tus.    See  Galvanism. 

Vol-tam'e-ter.  [Vol  tarn 'el  rum  ; 
from  Vol'taism,  and  phpov,  a  "measure."] 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the  amount 
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of  voltaic  electricity  passing  through  it 
in  a  given  time. 

Vol'u-ble.  [Volu'bilis;  from  vol' ro, 
volu'tum,  to  'Toll. "J  Apt  to  roll.  In 
Botany,  turning  round  spirally;  twi- 
ning. 

Vol 'nme.  [Vol u 'men.  inis;  from 
the  same.]  Originally,  a  roll  of  manu- 
script, which  was  the  form  of  ancient 
books.  A  book  or  bundle.  In  Chemis- 
try, the  bulk  or  dimension  of  gases.  The 
space  which  a  fluid  occupies  is  called  its 
volume. 

Def'ixite  Vol'umes.  The  union  of 
gases  is  always  effected  in  simple  pro- 
portions of  their  volumes:  a  volume  of 
one  gas  combines  with  an  equal  volume, 
or  twice,  three,  four,  or  five  times  the 
volume,  of  another  gas,  and  in  no  inter- 
mediate proportion.  This  is  called  the 
law  of  definite  volumes. 

Vol'un-ta-ry.  [From  voluntas,  the 
"will."]  Relating  to  the  will;  sponta- 
neous: acting  or  moving  in  obedience  to 
the  will. 

Vo-lute'.  [From  vol'vo,  volu'tum,  to 
"roll."]  Rolled  up.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants. 

Vol'va.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
membranous  cover  or  wrapper  enclosing 
a  young  fungus. 

Vol'vate.  [Volva'tus.]  Provided 
with  a  volva. 

Vol'vn-lus.*  [From  vol'vo,  to  "roll."] 
The  same  as  Ileac  Passion,  which  see. 

Vomer,  er/«*  A  "ploughshare.'* 
Applied  to  a  small  thin  bone  in  the  median 
line,  forming  the  posterior  and  principal 
portion  of  the  septum   narium. 

Vom'i-ca,*  plural  Vom'I-cie.  [From 
vo'mo,  to  "vomit  or  expectorate."]  Ab- 
scess of  the  lungs;  resolution  of  tu- 
bercles. 

Vom'I-cus.*  [From  the  same.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  causing,  vomiting. 

Vomiqnier,  vo'meke-a'.  The  French 
name  for  Strychnos,  which  see. 

Vomissement.     See  Vomiting. 

Vom'it.  [Vom'itus;  from  vo'mo, 
roin'itum,  to  "vomit,"]  An  emetic  draught 
or  powder;  also,  the  matter  rejected  by 
vomiting.     See  Emetic,  and  Vomiting. 

Vom'it -ins:.   [Vomi'tio,o'»*'*y  from 

|  the  same.]      (Fr.   Vomissement,  vo'mess' - 

!  moN°'. )       The    forcible    ejection    of    the 

contents    of    the    stomach    through    the 

oesophagus  and  mouth;   vomition:    em- 

esis. 

Vomiting:  of  Blood.  See  H^ma- 
temests. 

Vomition.     See  Vomiting. 
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Vomito  Nig*ro,  vom'e-to  nee'gRo. 
("  Black  Vomit.")  A  Spanish  name  for 
yellow  fever. 

Vom-i-to'ri-a.*  [See  next  article.] 
Emetics;  agents  which  produce  vomit- 
ing. 

Vom'I-to-ry^  [Vomito'rius;  from 
vo'mo,  vom'itum,  to  "vomit."]  Causing 
vomiting;  emetic.     See  Emetic. 

Vomituritio,*  vom  -e-tu-rish'e-o. 
[From  the  same.]  Retching;  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  vomit. 

Vom  I-tias  Cru-en'tus.*  ("Bloody 
Vomit.")     See  H^ematemesis. 

Vo-ra'cious.  [Vo'rax,  a'cis;  from 
vo'ro,  to  "devour."]  Devouring;  rave- 
nous; extremely  hungry. 

Voracious  Appetite,  See  Vo- 
racity. 

Vo-rac'i-ty,    or  Vo-ra'cious-ness. 
[From  vo'ro,  to  "devour."]     Greediness 
for  food.     Also,  the  disease  termed  Bu 
hmia.     See  Addephagia. 

Vor'tex,*  plural  Vor'ti-ces.  [From 
ver'to.  to  "turn."]  A  Latin  word  signi- 
fying a  "whirlpool."  In  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  vortex  signifies  a  collection 
of  material  particles  forming  a  fluid  or 
ether,  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotary  motion 
about  an  axis. 

Vor'ti-ces,*   the   plural  of  Vortex. 

V.  O.  S.,  or  Vit.  Ov.  Sol.  =  Vitel'lo 
o'vi  aolu'tusJ*  "Dissolved  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg." 

Yox.^  See  Voice. 

Vox  *Ab-scis'sa*  (literally,  "voice 
cut  off').     Loss  of  voice. 

Vox  Cholerica.  See  Cholerophone. 

V.  S.  =  Ven&sec'tio*     "  Venesection." 

Vue,  vii.  The  French  term  for  Vision, 
which  see. 

Vulcanization.     See  Vulcanizing. 

Vul'ca-niz-er.  A  name  for  the  steam 
apparatus  used  in  vulcanizing. 


Vul'ca-niz-ing.  [From  Vul'can, 
the  god  of  fire.]  A  process  by  which 
caoutchouc  and  some  other  substances 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  steam  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, are  rendered  hard  and  elastic  like 
horn. 

Vul-ne-ra'rX-a  A'qua.*  ("Vulne- 
rary Water.")  A  water  or  lotion  which 
promotes  the  healing  of  wounds.  See 
Arquebusade,  Eau  d\ 

Vul'ne-ra-ry.  [Vulnera'rius ; 

from  vid'nus,  vul'neris,  a  "wound."]  Be- 
longing to  wounds.  Applied  to  medi- 
cines which  are  supposed  to  favor  the 
healing  of  wounds. 

Vul'pisMor'bus.*  ("Fox  Disease.") 
A  name  for  Alopecia,  which  see. 

Vul'tus,*  anciently  written  Vol'tus. 
[From  vol'itum,  the  old  supine  of  vo'lo, 
to  "will;"  because  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  indicates  the  wish  or  will.] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  the  "counte- 
nance, look,  or  face." 

Vul'va,*  anciently  written  Vol'va. 
[From  vol'vo,  to  "roll  or  wrap  up."]  Ori- 
ginally, "that  which  is  wrapped  round 
any  thing;"  hence,  the  "  womb  ;"  now  ap- 
plied to  the  fissure  in  the  external  parts 
of  generation  in  the  female,  extending 
from  the  mons  Ven'eris  to  the  perinaeum. 

Vulva  Cer'e-bri.*  A  small  aper- 
ture of  the  brain  forming  the  part  by 
which  the  three  ventricles  communi- 
cate. 

Vul-vi'tis,  idis*  Inflammation  of 
the  vulva. 

Vulvi'tis  Blen-nor-rhag-'i-ca.*  A 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vulva.     See  Blen- 

NORRHAGIA. 

Vul'vo-Va&'I-nal  Gland.  A  small 
gland  at  each  side  of  the  junction  of 
the  vulva  with  the  vagina. 


W. 


Wacke,  wak,  or  wak'eh.  (German.) 
A  modification  of  basalt. 

Wadd,  wod.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  ores  of  manganese;  and  also 
to  plumbago. 

Wakefulness.     See  Agrypnia. 

Warm-Blood  e<l.  A  term  applied 
to  mammals  and  birds  which  have  a  two- 
fold circulation,  systemic  and  pulmonic. 
See  Diplo-Cardiac. 

Wart.     See  Verruca. 

Warty.     See  Verrucose. 
51* 


Wash.     See  Lotion. 

Wash.  Black.     See  Black  Wash. 

Wast'ing.  [From  vets' to,  to  "waste," 
or  "destroy"?]  See  Consumption,  Ema- 
ciation, and  Tabes. 

Watchfulness.     See  Agrypnia. 

Watching-.     See  Pervigilium. 

Water.     See  Aqua. 

WTater-Bed,  Anion's.  See  Hydro- 
static Bfd. 

Wa'ter-Brash.  The  common  name 
for  Pyrosis,  which  see. 
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Wa'ter-Cure.  The  system  of  medical 
treatment  termed  HYDROPATHY,  which 
see. 

Water,   Distilled.     See   Aqua   De- 

STILLATA. 

Wa'ter*Dock.      The  Ru'mex  aquat'i- 
cus  or  11.  Britan'nica  hydrolap'athum. 
Mater      of      Crys-tal-ll-za'tion. 

The  water  which  combines  with  salts  in 
the  act  of  crystallizing. 

Waters,  Distilled.    See  Aqu.e  Stil- 

LATITLE. 

Waters, Green.  See  Green  Waters. 
Waters,  Mineral.    See  A q  u  je  Min e  - 

RALKS. 

Waters,  The.  The  Liquor  amnii. 
See  Primitive. 

Wra'ter-spout.  A  very  remarkable 
meteorological  phenomenon  observed  for 
the  most  part  at  sea,  but  sometimes  also 
on  shore,  though  generally  near  the 
ocean.  Its  general  appearance  may  be 
described  as  follows :  from  a  dense  cloud 
a  conical  pillar,  which  appears  to  con- 
sist of  condensed  vapor,  is  seen  to  de- 
scend with  the  apex  downwards.  When 
over  the  sea,  there  are  usually  two 
cones, — one  projecting  from  the  cloud, 
and  the  other  from  the  water  below  it. 
These  sometimes  unite,  and  the  junction 
has  been  observed  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  flash  of  lightning. 

Water-Tomes.    A  name  for  pyrosis. 

Waved.     See  Undulate. 

Wax.  A  name  applied  to  various 
substances.  (See  Cera,  and  Cerumen.) 
Vegetable  wax  is  a  ternary  product  of 
vegetation,  occurring  as  an  excretion  on 
the  surface  of  leaves  and  fruits,  forming 
the  bloom  or  glaucous  surface  which  re- 
pels water. 

WTax-Ker'nels.  The  popular  name 
for  irritated  submaxillary  glands. 

Weaning.     See  Ablactation. 

Wredg-e-Shaped.     See  Cuneiform. 

Weld.  A  name  for  Pveseda  Luteola, 
which  see. 

WTeld'ing.  The  act  of  uniting  metals 
by  the  hammer  at  a  temperature  below 
fusion.  Iron  (or  steel)  and  platinum  are 
said  to  be  the  only  metals  which  can  be 
welded. 

Wen.  jXu'pia?]  An  encysted  tu- 
mor. 

Whartonian  I>uct.  See  Duct  of 
Wharton. 

Wrheal.  An  elevation  of  the  skin,  as 
if  produced  by  a  stroke  from  a  cane.  See 
Wiu-.lk. 

Wheat.     The  seeds  of  the  Trit'icum 
hyber'num. 
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Wheel-Shaped.  See  Rotate,  and 
Trochoid. 

Wheezing.  See  Cerchnus,  and 
Rhonchus. 

Whelk.  Similar  to  wheal;  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  tubercle  usually  situated 
on  the  face,  otherwise  called  Ionthus, 
which  see. 

WThey,hwa.  [Serum  Lae'tis.]  The 
fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  the  curd. 

Wrhiskey.     See  Spiritus  Frumenti. 

Wrhite  Gum.  The  Strophulus  albi- 
dus. 

WThite  Lead.  See  Ceruse,  and 
Plumbi  Carbonas. 

WThite  Leg.  The  common  name  for 
Phlegmatia  Dolens. 

White  Pre-cip'i-tate.  The  Hy- 
drar'gyrum  ammonia'tum  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  other- 
wise called  Hydrar'gyrum  prsecipita'tum 
al'bum  ("  White  Precipitated  Mercury"), 
and  Submu'rias  hydrar'gyri  ammonia' ta 
("Animoniated  Submuriate  of  Mer- 
cury"). Used  as  an  external  application 
in  psora  and  other  cutaneous  affections. 

WThite  Swelling.  A  common  name 
for  Hvdrarthrus,  which  see. 

White  Vit'ri-ol.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc.     See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Whi'ten-ing.  See  Blanching.  The 
carbonate  of  lime.     See  Chalk. 

W^hites.  The  popular  name  for  Leu- 
corrhcea,  which  see. 

Whitlow.  See  Onychia,  and  Pa- 
ronychia. 

W  hooping- Co  it  g-h.  See  Pertus- 
sis. 

Whorl.     See  Verticil. 

W'horled.  Disposed  in  whorls;  ver- 
ticillate. 

WTild.  In  Botany,  growing  sponta- 
neously; uncultivated. 

Wrild  Cherry.  See  Prunus  Virgi- 
nian a. 

Wrild  Cncmnber.  See  Momordica 
Elaterium. 

Wild  lire-Rash.      See    Strophulus 

VOLATICUS. 

Willis,    Chords    of.  [Chorda? 

WTillis'ii.]  Small,  white,  fibrous  bands 
which  in  many  places  cross  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain. 

Willis,  Circle  of.  [Cir'colus 
Wrillis'ii.]     See  Circulus. 

Wili-o'-the-Wisp.  See  Ignis-Fa- 
tuus. 

Willow.     See  Salix. 

WTillow,  Craek.  See  Salix  Fragi- 
lis. 
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Willow,  WTiite.     See  Salix  Alba. 

Wind.     See  Flatulence. 

Wind-Blast.     See  Coup  de  Vent. 

Wind  l>rop'sy.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Emphysema,  which  see. 

Wind 'pipe.     The  trachea. 

Wine.  [Vi'num.]  Properly,  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape,  or  of  fruits 
the  juice  of  which  resembles  that  of  the 
grape.  All  products  of  spirituous  fer- 
mentation are  sometimes  denominated 
wines. 

Wine-Madness.     See  (Enomania. 

Wing?.  In  Botany,  any  membranous 
expansion.    See  Ala,  Penna,  and  Pinna. 

Winded.     See  A  late,  and  Pinnate. 

Wing-like    Bones.       See    Alaria 

OSSA. 

Wing-like  Veins.  See  Alares 
Ven^e. 

Wingr-Snaped.  See  Aliform,  Ala- 
ris,  and  Pterygoides. 

Wins 'low,  Fo-ra'men  of.  [Fora- 
men Winslo'vii.]  A  somewhat  oval 
opening,  through  which  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum  communicates  with  the  general 
peritona^al  cavity. 

Wins'low,  Iiig'a-ment  of.  The 
external  process  of  the  tendon  of  the 
semimembranosus  muscle. 

Wins'low,  Pos-te'ri-or  Lig-'a- 
ni on  t  of.  Irregular  bands  passing  ob- 
liquely over  the  back  part  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

Win-te'ra.*  [Named  from  Captain 
Winter.]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria.  natural  order  Macfnoliacerc. 

Winte'ra  Ar-o-mat'I-ca.*  The 
former  name  of  the  Dri'mys  aromat'ica, 
or  Dri'mys  Winte'ri,  from  which  Winter's 
bark  is  procured.     See  Winter's  Bark. 

Win-te-ra'na  Ca-nel'la.*  A  name 
for  Canclla  alba. 

Winteranus  Cortex.  See  Winter's 
Bark. 

Win'ter-Green.  The  common  name 
for  the  Chimaph'ila  umbella'ta;  other- 
wise called  Pyr'ola  umbella'ta,  and  Gaul- 
the'  ria  procum'bens. 

Win'ter's  Bark.  [Wintera'nns 
Cor'tex.]  The  bark  of  the  Dri'mys 
aromat'ica,  or  Dri'mys  Winte'ri;  formerly 
termed  Winte'ra  aromat'ica.  It  is  a  stimu- 
lant aromatic  tonic. 

Wlrt'snng*,  Bnet  of.  A  name  for 
the  pnncrcatic  duct. 

Wisdoin-Teeth.  See  Dentes  Sapi- 
ent \je. 

Withering.     See  Marcescent. 

Woad.  A  name  for  Isatis  tinctoria, 
a  plant  formerly  used  to  dye  blue. 


Wolf'fi-an    Bod'ies.       [Cor'pora 


Wolfliana, 


Cor 'pus     Wolfica'- 


nttm  in  the  singular.]  The  name  given 
to  certain  bodies  found  in  the  renal 
region  of  the  foetus  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  the  function  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  fulfil  during 
the  early  period  of  foetal  existence.  They 
disappear  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  week 
of  utero-gestation.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered in  fowl  and  described  by  Wolff, 
whence  their  name. 

Wolf's  Bane.  See  Aconitum  Na- 
pellus. 

Womb.  See  Uterus;  also,  Hystera, 
Matrix,  and  Metra. 

Womb,  Inflammation  of.  See 
Hvsteritis,  Metritis,  and  Uteritis. 

Woanh,  Inflammation  of  the 
Lining  Membrane  oil  See  Endo- 
metritis, and  Endo-Utekitis. 

Womb-Passage.     See  Vagina. 

Womb,  Retroflexion  of.  See  Re- 
troflexio  Uteri. 

Womb,  Retroversion  of.  See 
Retroversio  Uteri. 

Wood.  [liig'nnm.]  The  hard 
fibrous  substance  of  which  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  are  chiefly  composed. 
See  Sap- Wood,  and  Duramen. 

Wood-Sor'rel.  A  common  name  of 
the  Ox  a  lis  Acetosella,  which  see. 

Woody  Night  'shade.  The  tiola'- 
num  duleama'ra. 

Wood'y  Tis'sne,  or  Woody  Fi'- 
bre.  A  modification  of  cellular  tissue, 
consisting  of  slender,  transparent,  mem- 
branous tubes,  tapering  acutely  to  each 
end,  which  is  closed  so  that  they  have  no 
direct  communication  with  each  other. 
Woody  tissue  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  also  called  Plen- 
ren'chyma. 

Woo-ra'ra.*"  A  very  powerful  poi- 
son obtained  from  Guiana.  Written  also 
Curare,  which  see. 

Wor'mi-i,  Os'sa*  ("Bones  of  Wor- 
mius"),  or  Os'sa  Tri-qne'tra.*  Names 
applied  to  small  triangular  portions  of 
bone  which  are  often  found  in  the  lainb- 
doid,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  squamous, 
suture:  first  pointed  out  by  Wormius. 

Worms.     See  Vermis. 

WTorm'seed.  See  Chexopodium  An- 
thelminticum.  Also  applied  to  Arte- 
misia santouica. 

Wro rm 'seed ,  Tar- ta ' r i-an .  A  name 
for  the  seeds  of  Artemisia  santouica. 

Wormwood.  The  common  name 
of  Artemisia  absinthium.  Its  properties 
are  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 
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Wort.  An  infusion  of  malt.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
scurvy. 

Wound.  [Vtil  tins,  erisJ]  A  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  caused  by  external  violence: 
it  may  be  contused,  incised,  lacerated, 
punctured,  or  poisoned. 

Contused'  Wounds.  [Vul'nera  Con- 
tu'sa.]  Those  made  by  a  violent  blow 
from  some  blunt  instrument  or  sur- 
face. 

Gun'shot  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  Sclope- 
ta'ria.]  Those  caused  by  metallic  or 
stony  bodies  projected  from  firearms. 

Incised' Wounds.  [Vul'nera  luci'sa.] 
Those  made  by  a  simple  division  of 
the  fibres  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
without  contusion  or  laceration. 

Lac'erated  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  La>;'- 
eraJ]  Those  in  which  the  fibres,  instead 
of  being  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument, 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  violence,  the 
edges  being  jagged  and  irregular. 


Punc'tured  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  Punc- 
ta'taJ]  Those  made  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  needle,  thorn,  or  bayonet. 

Wrapper.     See  Volva. 

Wrinkled.     See  Rugose. 

Wrisberg  (ris'beng,  or  vris'berg), 
Nerves  of.  The  cutaneous  nerves  of 
the  arm,  derived  from  the  second  and 
third  dorsal  nerves;  first  particularized 
by  Wrisberg. 

Wrist*  rist.  [Lat.  Carpus;  Gr. 
Kapnvs;  Fr.  Poignet,  pwan'ya',  and  Carpc, 
kaRp.]  The  part  which  connects  the 
forearm  with  the  hand.  It  includes 
eight  bones  arranged  in  two  transverse 
rows,  four  in  each  row. 

Wrist'-I>r©p.  Paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  hands  from  the 
poisonous  local  action  of  lead,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  hand  and  wrist 
cannot  be  supported  ;  whence  the  name. 

Wry  Neck.  [Tortieol'lis.]  An 
involuntary  fixed  inclination  of  the  head 
towards  one  of  the  shoulders. 


X. 


(^^**X  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is 
always  to  be  sounded  like  Z.) 

Xan-them'a-tin.    [Xaiitbsemati'- 

na;  from  %a;dog,  "yellow,"  and  hsemati'- 
na,  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood.] 
A  yellow,  bitter  substance  obtained  by 
dissolving  hseinatin  in  weak  nitric  acid. 

Xan'thie.  [Xan'thicns;     from 

layQo;,  "yellow."]  Belonging  to  a  yellow 
color;  yellowish. 

Xan'thie  Ox'Ide.  Another  name 
for  uric  oxide,  a  yellowish  substance 
sometimes  found  in  the  urine. 

Xan'thin.  [Xanthi'na;  from  \av- 
0os>  u  yellow."]  A  peculiar  organic  sub- 
stance sometimes  forming  a  species  of 
urinary  calculus;  also  called  xanthic,  or 
uric,  oxide,  and  urinous  acid.  Also  ap- 
plied to  the  coloring  matter  of  madder. 

Xan-tho-car'pons.  [Xaiitnocar'- 
pns;  from  £a/%,  "yellow,"  and  Kapirog, 
"frnit."]     Having  yellow  fruit. 

Xan-tho-eeph'a-lus.*  [From  £av- 
96;,  -  yellow."  and  K^f>a\n,  a  "head."] 
Aoplied  to  a  mushroom  the  capitnlum  of 
which  is  yellow  ;  also,  as  a  specific  name 
to  animals  having  a  yellow  head. 

Xan'tho-<lon,  oo'/tff.*  [From  $av- 
06$,  "yellow,"  and  ohvg,  a  "tooth."] 
Having  yellow  teeth  :  xanthodon'tous. 

Xan'tho-gen.  [Xaiithoge'nium ; 
from  laM;,  "yellow,"  and  yzwao),  to 
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"produce."]  A  variety  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  vegetables,  producing  a  yellow 
color  with  alkalies. 

Xan'tho-phyll.        [Xantnophyl'- 

Iueii:  from  lavt)6$,  u  yellow,"  and  ipvXhov, 
a  "  plant."]  The  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  plants. 

Xan-thor-rbi'za.*  ("Yellow- 

Root.")  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Xanthor- 
rhiza  apiifolia.     It  is  a  bitter  tonic. 

Xan-tho'sis.^  [From  \avQv;,  "yel- 
low."] A  coloring  matter  or  yellow 
pigment  found  in  cancer,  in  irregular 
spots  of  small  extent,  presenting  some- 
times a  saffron,  at  others  an  orange, 
tint. 

Xanthoxylaceav*  zan-thox-i-la'- 
she-e.  [From  Xanthox'ylum,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  India,  China, 
and  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts 
of  America.  The  species  are  nearly  all 
aromatic  and  pungont. 

Xan-tnox'y-lum.*  Prickly  Ash. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  the  Xantho.c'ylnmfra.rin'enm. 
It  is  a  stimulant,  somewhat  resembling 
guaiac  and  mezereon  in  its  operation, 
ani,  like  them,  is  frequently  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatic  affections. 

Xan'thu-ret.        [Xaiitlmre'tum; 
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from  lavQos,  "yellow."]  A  combination 
of  xanthogen  with  a  metal. 

Xer-o-der'nia,  ntis*  [From  %npos, 
"dry,"  and  tippa,  the  "skin."]  A  dry- 
ness and  harshness  of  the  skin,  the  con- 
sequence of  diminished  function  of  the 
sebiparous  glands. 

Xer-oph-thal'ini-a.*  [From  InfA, 
"dry/'  and  6^0a\fx6g,  the  "eye."]  An 
inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dis- 
charge. 

Xiphoid.  [Xiphoi'des ;     from 

I'upos,  a  "  sword."]  Resembling  a  sword; 
ensiform. 

Xiphoid Car'ti-Ia&e.  [Cartila'go 
Xiphoi'des.]  A  cartilaginous  epiphy- 
sis forming  the  termination  of  the  infe- 
rior extremity  of  the  sternum;  the  ensi- 
form cartilage. 

Xi-phoi'di-an.     [Xiphoidia'nus ; 


from  xiphoi'des  cartila'go.]  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xy-lo-ear'pous.  [Xyloear'pus ; 
from  £uAw,  "wood,"  and  Kapir6$,  "fruit."] 
Having  woody  fruit. 

Xy-log'ra-pby.  [From  {vXov," wood/' 
and  yp'tyu,  to  "write,"  or  "engrave."] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  wood. 

Xy'loid.  [Xyloides;  from  \v\ov, 
"wood,"  and  eUoq,  a  "form."]  Resem- 
bling wood.     See  Ligniform. 

Xy-loi'din.  [Xyloidi'na;  from 
the  same.]  A  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  starch:  so 
named  because  partaking  slightly  of  the 
properties  of  wood. 

Xy-loph  I -Ions.  [Xy  loph  'ilus ; 
from  lv\ov}  "wood,"  and  0<Xoo,  to  "love."] 
Growing  upon,  or  living  in,  decayed 
wood.     Applied  to  plants  and  insects. 


Y. 


Yam.  The  esculent  root  or  tuber  of 
several  species  of  Diosco'rea,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  Yam  forms  an  important 
article  of  food. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  Millefo- 
lium. 

Yava  (ya'va)  Skin.  A  name  given 
to  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  originate  from  drinking  the 
beverage  called  yava.  See  Elephan- 
tiasis. 

Yawning*.     See  Pandiculation. 

Yaws.    The  disease  termed  framboesia. 

Yeast.     See  Fermentum  Ce revisit. 

Yeast'-Plant.  Tor'ula  Cerevis'ise. 
A  microscopic  fungous  plant  which  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

Yelk.  [Vitel'lus.]  The  yellow 
granular  mass  in  the  eggs  of  birds; 
also,  the  corresponding,  and  strictly 
analogous,  portion  of  the  ovum  of  mam- 
mals; also  called  yolk. 

Yellow.     See  Flavus. 

Yel'low  Fe'ver.  (Fr.  Fievre  Jaune, 
fe-avR'  [or  fe-evR']  zhon.)  A  remittent 
fever,  with  yellow  skin  from  disorder  of 
the  hepatic  system;  termed  also  Ty'phus 
ictero'desy  and  Syn'ochusictero'des,  Bulum 
fever,  Vom'ito  ni'gro,  etc. 

Yel'low  Wash.    A  lotion  formed  of 


two  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  to 
an  ounce  of  lime-water. 

Yest.     See  Yeast,  or  Fermentum. 

Yeuk.     The  same  as  Youk. 

Yoked.     See  Conjugate. 

Yolk.     See  Yelk. 

Youk.  Popular  (Scotch)  term  for 
Scabies;  also  called,  in  some  districts, 
Yuck. 

Youth,  yooth.  [A  contraction  of 
youngth,  the  "quality  or  state  of  being 
young,"  as  Truth  signifies  the  "quality 
of  being  true."]  Usually  employed  in 
the  same  sense  as  adolescence.    See  jEtas. 

Yt'tri-a.*  [From  Ytterby,  in  Swe- 
den.]    One  of  the  primitive  earths. 

Yt'tric.  [Yt'tricus.]  Belonging 
to  yttrium. 

Yt'trl-co-Am-mon'i-cus,*  Yt'trl- 
co-Po-£as'sI-cus.*  Applied  to  combi- 
nations of  an  yttric  salt  with  a  salt  of 
ammonia  and  potassa. 

Yt-trif  'er-ous.  [Yttrif'erus;  from 
yt'tria,  and  fe'ro,  to  k'bear."]  Contain- 
ing yttria. 

Yt'trl-um.*  The  x»eNllic  base  of 
yttria, — so  named  because  if  was  discov- 
ered at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  It  is  of  a 
dark- gray  color. 

Yu'ea.  The  name  of  a  Scut1,  Ameri- 
can plant  from  which  the  natives  prepare 
an  intoxicating  beverage. 
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Za'ml-a.*  A  cycadaceous  West  In- 
dian plant,  which  yields  a  sort  of  arrow- 
root. 

Zan tit ic Oxide.  See  Xanthic  Oxide. 

Zauthin.     See  Xanthin. 

Ze'a  Mays.*  The  systematic  name 
of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  a  plant 
of  the  Linnaean  class  Moncecia,  natural 
order  Graminacese.  It  is  a  native  of 
America. 

Zed'o-a-ry.  A  name  given  to  the 
roots  or  tubers  of  Ksempfe'  ria  rotun'da, 
or  Curcu'ma  aromat'ica.  They  are  stimu- 
lant and  carminative. 

Zenith.  (From  the  Arabic.)  That 
point  in  the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads,  and  opposed  to  the  nadir. 

Zero.  [Italian,  zero,  dza'ro,  a  "ci- 
pher," or  "naught."]  A  term  generally 
used  in  reference  to  the  thermometer, 
implying  the  point  at  which  the  gradua- 
tion commences.  The  zero  of  Reaumur's 
and  the  Centigrade  thermometer  is  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  The  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  32°  below  the  point  at 
which  water  freezes. 

Ze-rum'bet,  Cas-su-mu'niar.  An 
aromatic,  bitter  East  Indian  root,  having 
tonic  and  stimulant  properties,  and  simi- 
lar to  ginger. 

Zigzag.     See  Flexuous. 

Zinc,  Chloride  of.    See  Zinci  Chlo- 

BIDUM. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of.  See  Zinci  Sul- 
phas. 

Zin'ci  Car-bo'nas*  ("Carbonate  of 
Zinc");  also  called  Cal-a-ini'na,* and 
Cal'a-mine.  It  is  used  externally  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  or  cerate  applied  to 
excoriations. 

Zinci Chlo'ri-dum.*  ("Chloride of 
Zinc")  A  white,  deliquescent  salt.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  powerfully  escharotic. 

Zin'ci  Ox'I-dum.*  ("Oxide  of 
Zinc")  A  yellowish-white  powder  used 
as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic. 

Zin'ci  Sulphas.*  ("Sulphate  of 
Zinc")  The  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for 
a  substance  in  colorless  crystals  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
emetic,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is 
sometimes  called  White  Vitriol. 

Zin'cic.  [Zin'cicus.]  Belonging 
to  zinc. 

Zin-cif'er-ous.  [Zincif'erus;  from 
zin'cum,  "zinc,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "bear."] 
Containing  zinc. 
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Zin'coid.  [Zincoi'dea;  from  zm'- 
cum,  "zinc,"  and  eldog,  a  "form."]  Re- 
sembling zinc.  A  term  applied  to  the 
platinum  (or  other  metallic)  plate  which 
is  in  connection  with  a  copper  plate  in 
the  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  posi- 
tive pole  or  positive  electrode.  The  pla- 
tinum plate  is  called  zincoid,  because  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  zinc  in  the  voltaic 
circle. 

Zin'cum.*  Zinc  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial name  for  a  bluish-white  metal  hav- 
ing the  specific  gravity  6.8.  It  is  malle- 
able and  ductile  when  its  temperature  is 
between  220°  and  320°.  After  having 
been  superficially  oxidized,  it  long  resists 
the  further  action  of  air  and  water.  In 
commerce  it  is  often  called  spelter. 

Zin'&I-ber,*  gen.  Zin-gib'e-ris. 
[Gr.  ^lyyideptg,  or  Z,iyyi6ep.]  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Monandria,  natural 
order  Zingiber  acea^.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copceial name  for  the  root  of  the  Zingiber 
officinale.  It  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

Z in  giber  Of-fic-I-na'le.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  ginger-plant;  called, 
also,  Amo'mum  Zin'yiber. 

Zingiberaceav*  zin-je-be-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herba- 
ceous plants,  found  within  the  tropics. 
Several  species  of  this  order  are  valued 
for  the  aromatic  stimulating  properties 
of  their  roots  or  rhizomes.  It  includes 
Zin' giber  (Ginger),  Alpin'ia  (Galangale), 
and  Curcu'ma,  from  which  turmeric  is 
procured. 

Zimi.  Zo'nule  of.  A  little  zone  on 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  for  re- 
ceiving the  crystalline  lens;  first  par- 
ticularized by  Zinn. 

Zircon.  A  mineral  chiefly  composed 
of  zirconia  and  silica,  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon. 

Zir-co'ni-a.*  One  of  the  primitive 
earths. 

Zir-co'ni-an.  [Zirconia'nus.]  Con- 
taining zircon. 

Zir-con'ic.  [Zircon'icus.]  Be- 
longing to  zirconium. 

Zir-co'iii-um.*  The  metallic  base 
of  zirconia.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder. 

Zi-za'ni-a  A-quat'I-ca.*  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  wild  rice,  an  American 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Graminacese, 
The  seeds  are  used  as  focd. 
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Ziz'y-ptms.*  A  genus  of  plants 
from  which  jujube  paste  is  procured.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rhamna- 
cese. 

Zo-an-tnro'pI«a.*  [From  %coov,  an 
"animal/'  and  (udpoinog,  a  "man."]  A 
kind  of  monomania,  in  which  a  patient 
imagines  that  he  is  an  animal. 

Zo'di-ac.  [Zodi'acus;  from  £w<W, 
diminutive  of  C,dov,  an  "animal:"  so 
named  because  the  groups  of  stars  in  it 
were  fancied  to  represent  the  figures  of 
various  animals.]  An  imaginary  zone  or 
belt  surrounding  the  heavens,  extending 
about  8°  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  coinciding  with  the  region  of  the 
heavens  within  which  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  greater 
planets  are  confined.  The  zodiac  is 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called 
signs,  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  places  of  which 
the  signs  anciently  corresponded. 

Zoi-at'ri-ca.*  [From  (,woi>,  an  "ani- 
mal," and  iarpeia,  "medical  treatment."] 
Veterinary  art,  or  veterinary  medicine: 
zoiatrics. 

Zo-is'mus.*  [From  £001/,  an  "ani- 
mal."] The  process  of  animal  life: 
zo'ism. 

Zom'i-diii.  [Zomidi'na;  from  £e»>- 
H%,  "broth  or  juice  from  meat."]  A  con- 
stituent of  the  extract  of  flesh. 

Zo'na.*  [From  £c5i/j/u^t,  to  "gird."] 
A  zone  or  girdle.  The  shingles;  a  popu- 
lar term  for  Herpes  zoster. 

Zona  Pel-lu'ci-da.*  ("Pellucid 
Zone.")  The  broad  transparent  ring 
which  surrounds  the  yelk  (or  yolk)  in 
the  centre  of  the  ovum. 

Zone.  [Lat.  Zona;  Gr.  £wj/?7,  a 
"girdle,"  or  "belt."]  In  Astronomy,  a 
portion  of  the  celestial  sphere  included 
between  two  parallel  circles.  In  Geogra- 
phy, the  terrestrial  zones  are  the  five 
broad  spaces  or  belts  into  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  divided  by  the  two 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles:  namely, 
the  torrid  zone,  the  north  and  south 
temperate  zones,  the  north  frigid  zone, 
and  the  south  frigid  zone. 

Zonule.  [Zonulas;  diminutive  of 
zo'na,  a  "zone."]    A  little  zone  or  girdle. 

Zo-o-bi-o-iLs'nius.*  [From  ^wou,  an 
« animal,"  and  flh;,  "life."]  The  condi- 
tion of  animals:  zoobi'otism. 

Zo-o-eam  bi-uni.i:  [From  <>Cmv,  an 
"animal,"  and  cam'bium,  "exchange."] 
The  vital  juices  of  animals,  in  which  the 
blood-cells  are  formed;  the  liquor  san- 
guinis. 


Zo-o-ehem'i-cal.  [Zoochem'icus.] 

Pertaining  to  zoochemy. 

Zo-och'e-my.  [Zooche'mia ;  from 
$cmv,  an  "animal,"  and  che'mia,  "chemis' 
try."]  Animal  chemistry,  or  the  cheini* 
cal  analysis  of  animal  substances. 

Zo-og'e-ny.  [Zoogen'esis,  or  Zo* 
oge 'nia:  from  £<ooj/,  an  "animal,"  and 
ytwdui,  to  "generate."]  The  generating 
of  animals^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  forma- 
tion of  animals. 

Zo-o-go-nol'o-gy.  [Zoogonolo'- 
gia;  from  zoogo'nia,  "zoogony,"  and 
Aoyoj,  a  "discourse."]  The  doctrine  of 
the  origin  or  development  of  animal  life. 

Zo-og'o-nus.*  [See  next  article.] 
Bearing  living  young,  as  opposed  to  ovi- 
parous.    See  Viviparous. 

Zo-og'o-ny.  [Zoogo'nia;  from  £oW, 
an  "animal,"  and  yosfi,  "generation."] 
The  bearing  or  producing  of  living 
young. 

Zo-og'ra-phy.  [Zoogra'pbia ; 

from  faov,  an  "animal,"  and  ypa^co,  to 
"write."]     A  description  of  animals. 

Zoo-Bate.  [Zool'ithus ;  from  <,6jov, 
an  "animal,"  and  XiOog,  a  "stone."]  Any 
specimen  or  part  of  a  fossil  or  petrified 
animal. 

Zo'o-lith.     The  same  as  Zoolite. 

Zo-o-li-thif  er-us.*  [From  zooVi- 
thus,  a  "  zoolite,"  and  fe'roy  to  "  bear."] 
Containing  fossil  remains  of  animals. 

Zo-o-log'i-cal.     Relating  to  zoology. 

Zo-ol'o-gist.  One  who  is  versed  in 
zoology. 

Zo-ol'o-gy.  [Zoolo'gia;  from  $woi/, 
an  "  animal,"  and  \6yog,  a  "  discourse."] 
That  branch  of  Natural  History  which 
treats  of  animals,  their  form,  nature, 
and  habits;  the  science  of  animals.  The 
animal-  kingdom  has  been  divided  by 
Cuvier  into  four  sub-kingdoms,  or  grand 
divisions,  viz. : — 1.  Vertebra'ta,  or  Verte- 
brates; 2.  Mollus'ca,  or  Mollusks  (other- 
wise called  Heteroganglia'ta,  from  the  un- 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  ganglia, 
or  nervous  centres);  3.  Articula'ta,  or 
Articulated  Animals,  including  insects, 
crustaceans,  etc. :  this  division  is  also 
termed  Homoganglia'ta,  from  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  ganglia; 
and,  4.  Badia'ta,  or  Radiated  Animals, 
including  the  star-fish,  polypi,  etc.  For  a 
more  particular  notice,  see  Vertebrata, 
Mollusca,  etc. 

Zo'on.*  [Gr.  $toov;  from  C«w,  to  "  live."] 
A  word  signifying  an  "animal,"  a  "liv- 
ing being." 

Zo-on'o-niy.  [Zoono'mia;  from 
£3o]/,  an  "  animal,"  and  pouos,  a  "  law."] 
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The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
animal  organio  life,  or  the  laws  which 
govern  the  organic  actions  of  animals. 

Zo-opb'a-gous.  [Zoopb'agus; 

from  your,  an  "  animal,"  and  </>dyo>,  to 
"eat."]  Living  on  animal  food;  car- 
nivorous. 

Zo'o-phyte.  [Zoopb'ytum;  from 
&0!/,  an  "animal,"  and  ^vtov,  a  "plant."] 
An  animal  plant,  or  body  apparently 
intermediate  between  an  animal  and  vege- 
table, being  supposed  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both,  but  incorrectly.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Cuvier  to  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  animals. 

Zovo-pby-tog'ra-phy.  [Zoophy- 
togra'pbia;  from  zooph'ytum,  a  "  zoo- 
phyte," and  ypd<p(*>,  to  u  write."]  A  de- 
scription of  zoophytes. 

Zoo-phy-tol'o-gy.  [Zoopbyto- 
lo'gia;  from  zooph'ytum,  a  "zoophyte," 
and  ^oyos,  a  "discourse."]  A  treatise  on 
zoophytes;  the  science  of  zoophytes. 

Zoo-psy-cbol'o-gy.  [Zoopsy- 

cbolo'gia;  from  (>(oov,  an  "animal," 
and  ps-^cMo'r/m,  "  psychology."]  The 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  mind  in 
brute  animals. 

Zo'o-spores.  [From  zo'on,  an  "ani- 
mal," and  spo'ra,  a  "spore."]  Applied 
to  the  spores  or  spermatozoids  of  certain 
Alya;  so  named  because  they  possess  the 
power  of  spontaneous  motion,  thus  re- 
sembling animals. 

Zo-ot'ic.  [Zoot'icus ;  from  £o>oi/,  an 
"animal."]  Applied  to  a  rock  or  soil 
containing  the  debris  of  organized  bodies. 

Zo-ot'o-mist.  [See  next  article.] 
One  who  dissects  animals. 

Zo-ot'o-my.  [Zooto'mia;  from 
{dov,  an  "animal,"  and  rc/mo,  to  "cut."] 
Dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dissection  of  man; 
also,  the  anatomy  of  animals. 

Zoster,  e'ri*.*  [From  $£ivvvpi,  to 
"gird."]  A  species  of  erysipelas  which 
extends  round  the  body,  like  a  zone  or 
girdle.     See  Herpes  Zoster. 

Znmology.     See  Zymology. 

Zyg-a-poph'y-sis.*  [From  t>vy6$,  a 
"yoke,"  or  "junction,"  and  dndipvGtg,  an 
"offshoot."]  The  supero-lateral  process 
of  a  vertebra,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  vertebra. 

Zy-go'ina,  a//s.*  [Gr.  tvyco//a,  the 
"zygomafc  arch."]  The  cheek-bone 
(©*  jufjalet  or  os  malx). 

Zyg-o-mat'ic.  [Zygomat'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  Arch.  The  bony  arch 
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which  connects  the  malar  bone  with  the 
squamosal  portion  of  the  temporal,  and 
encloses  the  temporal  muscle. 

Zygoinat'ic  Process.  A  thin 
narrow  projection  of  bone,  bounding  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
at  its  base. 

Zy-go-mat'I-cns  Major.*  ("  Great- 
er Zygomatic  [Muscle].")  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  cheek-bone  and  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Zygoniat'icus  Mi'nor.*  ("Lesser 
Zygomatic  [Muscle].")  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  cheek-bone  (a  little  higher  up 
than  the  preceding)  and  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  often  wanting.  This 
muscle  and  the  preceding  raise  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in  laughter: 
hence  the  term  distortor  oris  ("distorter 
of  the  mouth")  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Zygopbyllaceae,*  ti-go-fil-la'she-e. 
[From  Zygophyl'lum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ligneous  plants  of  this  order  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  hardness  of 
their  wood.  It  includes  the  Guai'acum, 
or  Li  y' num  vi'tse. 

Zyg-o-pbyTlnm.*  [From  £vy<%,  a 
"yoke,"  and  (pvXkov,  a  "leaf."]  Applied 
to  a  leaf  composed  of  a  pair  of  leaflets 
as  if  yoked  together. 

Zy-mol'o-gy,  or  Zu-mol'o-gy. 
[Zymolo'gia ;  from  £i)/i/?,  "  leaven,"  and 
Adyoj,  a  "  discourse."]  A  treatise  on  fer- 
mentation, or  the  science  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

Zy-mo'ma,  sttisJ*  [From  £iy/<5o>,  to 
"ferment."]  Leaven;  a  fermented  mix- 
ture. 

Zy-mo-si-om'e-ter.  [Zymosiom'- 
etrum;  from  fyicocig,  "fermentation," 
and  fterpov,  a  "measure."]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of 
fermentation. 

Zy-mo'sis.*  [From  Svpoai,  to  "fer- 
ment."] Fermentation;  also  applied  to 
those  diseases  depending  on  miasmata 
for  their  origin,  and  called  endemic,  epi- 
demic, contagious,  etc.,  as  expressing  also 
the  mode  in  which  morbid  poisons  act 
on  the  animal  economy. 

Zy-mot'ic.  [Zymot'icus ;  from  s^»7, 
"leaven,"  or  Ivfxcjjtg,  "fermentation."] 
Applied  to  those  diseases  which  seem  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  virus  or  poison, 
operating  like  leaven. 

Z.  Z.  =  anciently  "myrrh;"  now 
"  zinziber,"  or  ginger. 
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TABLE  OF  MATEEIA  MEDICA. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  for  the  plan  of  the  following  table  the  editor  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  whose  system  of  classification,  as  presented  in 
the  Syllabus  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  substantially,  and,  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rigidly,  followed.  One 
of  the  classes  (the  Excito-Jfotor  Stimulants)  has  been  introduced  from  Dr.  Carson's 
'-'  Synopsis." 

The  great  advantages  of  classification  in  every  department  of  science,  in  assist- 
ing the  memory  and  enabling  the  student  to  take  in  at  a  single  glance  a  mul- 
titude of  associated  facts,  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  recognized  to  require 
to  be  enforced  by  any  array  of  argument.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
difficulties  with  which  every  attempt  to  classify  the  infinitely  varied  productions 
of  nature  must  necessarily  be  attended.  The  editor  is  fully  aware  that  no 
system  of  classification  can  be  devised  to  which  some  objections  cannot  be 
urged ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  that 
system  which  on  the  whole  appeared  to  present  the  greatest  advantages,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  fewest  objections.  It  is  proper  to  say,  for  the  information 
of  the  reader,  that  as  a  number  of  substances  occur  which  possess  various  and 
distinct  medicinal  properties,  and  which  cannot  therefore  with  propriety  be  referred 
to  any  one  class  exclusively,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  such  articles  a  place 
in  two  or  more  different  classes,  usually  with  a  reference  to  that  particular  class 
to  which  they  seemed  to  have  the  strongest  claims.  Compare  Cornus  Florida, 
given  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  and  Plumb i  Acetas,  given  as  an  astringent  and 
arterial  sedative.  When  it  has  appeared  somewhat  doubtful  whether  an  article 
was  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  in  which  it  has  been  inserted,  a  point  of 
interrogation  has  been  prefixed. 

70M*  When  a  reference  is  made  from  one  name  to  another,  the  name  referred  to 
is  always  to  be  sought  in  the  same  list  (section  or  class)  as  that  from  which  the  refer- 
ence is  made.  For  example:  in  the  class  of  Astringents  there  is  a  reference  from 
"  Blackberry  Root"  to  It  lib  us,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  same  section  (that 
is,  among  the  Vegetable  Astringents).  It  is  especially  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  there  are  several  sections  in  one  class,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tonics, 
Diaphoretics,  etc. 

%£§f  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  table  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  simple  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  such  preparations  as  have  a  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  character  of  their  own:  as,  Calomel.  Carbonic  Acid  Water, 
Turpeth  Mineral,  etc.  The  reader  will  not,  therefore,  look  for  those  multitudinous 
preparations  which  are  merely  modifications  as  to  form  of  the  medicinal  prin- 
ciples found  in  the  simpler  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
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TABLE  OF  MATERIA  MEDIOA. 


CLASS  I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    PRODUCE    CONTRACTION    OF    THE    LIVING    TISSUES. 


SECTION  I— Vegetable  Astringents. 

Aca'cia  Cat'echu.     See  Catechu. 
Aclduin  Gallicum.    (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Gallic  Acid.  An  acid  prepared 
from  Galls,  occurring  in  acicular  prisms 
nearly  colorless. 

Ac  Id  um  Tan'nicnm.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Tannic  Acid.  A  pale-yellow 
amorphous  powder,  having  a  strongly 
astringent  taste,  obtained  from  nutgalls. 

Alum  Root.     See  Heuchera. 

Ar'butu8  U'va  Ur'si.     See  Uva  Ursi. 

Arcto8taph' ylo8  Uva  Ursi.  See  Uva 
Ursi. 

Aspid'ium   Fi'lix   Mas.       See    Filix 


Bearberry.     See  Uva  Ursi. 

Be  la.  (Br.  Ph.)  Bael.  The  half-ripe 
fruit  of  sE'gle  Mar' melon  dried. 

Bistort.    See  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

Black  Alder.     See  Prinos. 

Blackberry  Root.     See  Rubus. 

Black  Oak  Bark.  See  Quercus  Tine- 
toria. 

Blunt-Leaved  Dock.  SeeBnmexOb- 
tusifolius. 

Casta'uea  Pu'mila.  Chinquapin.  The 
bark  is  used  as  an  astringent  tonic. 

Cat'echu.  (U.S.  Ph.)  An  extract 
prepared  principally  from  the  wood  of 
Acacia  catechu. 

Cat'echu  Nigrum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Black 
Catechu.     An  extract  of  Acacia  catechu. 

Cat'echu  Pallidum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Pale 
Catechu.  An  extract  from  the  Unca'ria 
gam' hi  r. 

Chimaphlla.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pipsis- 
sewa.  The  leaves  of  the  Chimaph'ila 
%mbella'ta.     See  Class  X. 

Ch.nquapin.    See Castanea Pumila. 

Cor'uus  Circina'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
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Round-Leaved  Dogwood.     See  Class  II., 
Section  III. 

Cor'nus  Florida.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dog- 
wood.    See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

Cor'iiusSerie'ea.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Swamp 
Dogwood.     See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

Cranesbill.     See  Geranium. 

Dewberry  Root.     See  Rubus. 

Dios'pyros.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Persimmon. 
The  unripe  fruit  of  Dios'pyros  Virgi- 
nia'na. 

Dogwood.     See  Cornus  Florida. 

Elm  Bark.     See  Ulmus. 

Fern  Root.    See  Filix  Mas,  or  Filix. 

?  Filix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
same  as  Filix  Mas. 

?  Filix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
See  Class  XXIII. 

Frostwort,  or  Frostweed.  See  Heli- 
anthemum. 

Oalla.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Nutgall. 
Galls.  A  morbid  excrescence  upon  the 
Quercus  infectoria. 

Gallic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Galli- 
cum. 

Galls,  or  Gall  Nuts.     See  Galla. 

Geranium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cranesbill. 
The  rhizoma  of  Gera'nium  maculu'tum. 

Ge'um.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Water  Avens. 
The  root  of  Ge'um  riva'le. 

Grana'ti  Fruc'tus  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Pomegranate  Rind.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Pu'nica  gratia' turn. 

lUeiaiatox'ylon,  or  Ka?matox'y- 
lum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Logwood.  The 
wood  of  Hsematox' ylon  Campechia' num. 

Hardhack.     See  Spira?a. 

Helian 'themum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Frost- 
wort.  The  herb  of  Helian' themum  Cana- 
den'  8e. 

?  Henatlca.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Liverwort. 
The  leaves  of  Hepat'ica  America' na, 
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Heuche'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Alum  Root. 
The  root  of  Heuche'ra  America' no. 

Kino.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The  in- 
spissated juice  of  Pterocar'pus  marsu'- 
pium,  and  of  other  plants. 

Krameria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Rhatany.  The  root  of  Krame'ria  tri- 
an'dra  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Krameria  triandra  (Br.  Ph.). 

Liverwort.     See  Hepatica. 

Logwood.    See  Haematoxylon. 

L,yc'opus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bugleweed. 
The  herb  of  Lye' opus  Virgin' icus. 

Male  Fern.     See  Filix  Mas. 

Marsh  Rosemary.     See  Statice. 

Oak  Bark.     See  Quereus. 

Persimmon.      See  I>iospyros. 

Pipsissewa.     See  Chimaphila. 

Polygonum  Bistor'ta.     Bistort. 

Potentil'la  Tormentil'la.  See  Tor- 
mentilla. 

Pri'nos.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
The  bark  of  Pri'nos  verticilla'tas. 

Pterocar'j)us  Marsu'pium.      See  Kino. 

Quereus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oak  Bark.  The 
bark  of  Quer'cus  pedumula'ta. 

Quereus  Alba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Oak  Bark.     The  bark  of  Quereus  alba. 

Quer'cus  Infecto'ria.     See  Galla. 

Quer'cus  Tincto'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Black  Oak  Bark.  The  bark  of  Quereus 
tiuctoria. 

Red  Rose.     See  Rosa  Oallica. 

Rhatany.     See  Krameria. 

Rhus  Glabrum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Su- 
mach.    The  fruit  of  Rhus  glabrum. 

Rind  of  the  Pomegranate.  See  Gra- 
nati  Fructus  Cortex. 

Rock  Rose.     See  Helianthemnm. 

Ro'sa  Gal'lica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Red  Rose.     The  petals  of  Rosa  Gallica. 

Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  See  Cor- 
nus  Circinata. 

Ru'bus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dewberry  Root. 
Blackberry  Root.  The  root  of  Ru'bus 
Canadensis  and  of  Ru'bus  vi/lo'sus. 

Ru'mex  Obtusifo'lius.  Blunt-leaved 
Dock. 

?Sa'lix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Willow.  The  bark 
of  Sa'lix  al'ba.    See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

SpiraVa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hardhack.  The 
root  of  Spirse'a  tomento'sa. 

Statice.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Marsh  Rose- 
mary. The  root  of  Stat'ice  Limo'nium, 
variety  Carolinia'na. 

Sumach.     See  Rbus  Glabrum. 

Swamp  Dogwood.  See  Cornus  Seri- 
cea. 

Tannic  Acid.  See  Aciclum  Taimi- 
cuin. 

Tormentil.     See  Tormentilla. 
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Tormentil'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tormentil. 
The  root  of  Potentil'la  tormentil'la. 

\  1  inns.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark.  See 
Class  XIX. 

U'va  Ur'si.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
leaves  of  Ar'butus  Uca  Lrsiy  or  Arcto- 
staph' ylos  Uva   Ursi. 

Vi  mini  fi'orten  *c.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Port 
Wine.  Otherwise  called  Yinum  rubrum 
(Red  Wine).     See  Class  V. 

Water  Avens.     See  Geum. 

White  Oak  Bark.  See  Quereus 
Alba. 

SECTION  II —Mineral  Astringents. 

Acetate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Ace- 
tas. 

Acetate  of  Zinc.    See  Zinei  Acetas. 
A c 'id u in  Sulpliu  'rieu  m  Aromat  - 

icum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Alum.     See  Alumen. 

Alu  men.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Alum. 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa.  A 
salt  in  colorless  crystalline  masses,  hav- 
ing an  acid,  sweetish,  astringent  taste. 

A' qua  Cal'cis.   See  Liquor  Calcis. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Aei- 
dum  Sulphuric !i  in  Aromatieum. 

Blue  Vitriol.     See  Cupri  Sulphas. 

Calx  Chlora'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlori- 
nated Lime. 

Calx  Chloriiia'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo- 
rinated Lime,  or  Chloride  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi 
Carboiias. 

Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead.  See 
Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Cera' turn  Plum'bi  Subaeetatis. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead. 
Goulard's  Cerate.     See  Class  XX. 

Chlorinated  Lime.  See  Calx  Chlori- 
nata. 

Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Chlori- 
dum. 

Cu'pri  Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  A 
salt  occurring  in  blue  crystals,  slightly 
efflorescent  in  the  air,  and  entirely  solu- 
ble in  water. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol.  See  Aeidum  Sul- 
ph  ii  rieu  in  Aromatieum. 

Fer'ri  Sul  phas.  ( U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Copperas.  A  salt 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  green 
color  and  styptic  taste. 

Lime  Wafer.     See  Uquor  Calcis. 

Liquor  Cal'cis  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.), 
otherwise  called  A' qua  Cal'cis.  Lime 
Water. 
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Liquor    Fer'ri    Xitra'tis.     (U.S. 

Ph.)     Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 

Liq'uor     Plum'bi     Subaceta'tis. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Subacetate  of 
Lead. 

Litharge.     See  Plumbi  Oxidum. 

Lit  liar '^-y  rum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Litharge. 
Oxide  of  Lead. 

Plumbi  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 
A  substance  in  colorless  crystals,  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Plumbi  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White 
Lead.  A  heavy  white  powder,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Plumbi  Xi'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ni- 
trate of  Lead.     See  Class  XXIV. 

Plum  biOx'i<lum( U.S.  Ph.),other- 
wisecalled  Plum' hi  Ox'idum  Semivitfreum. 
Litharge,  or  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Plum'bi     Subaceta'tis     Liq'uor. 


(Br.  Ph.)     See  Liquor  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis. 
So'dii  Chlo'ridum.     (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron.  See 
Liquor  Ferri  Nit  rat  is. 

Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead.  See 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Sugar  of  Lead.    See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri 
Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Sul- 
phas. 

Zin'ci  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Zinc. 

Zin'ci  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  White  Vitriol.  A 
Bait  occurring  in  colorless  crystals,  which 
have  a  strong  metallic  styptic  taste  and 
are  soluble  in  water. 


CLASS  II. 
TONICS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  PRODUCE  A  GENTLE  AND  PERMANENT  EXCITEMENT  OF  ALL  THE 
VITAL  ACTIONS,  THOUGH  THEIR  INFLUENCE  IS  CHIEFLY  OBSERVABLE  IN  THE 
FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE. 


SECTION  I —Pure  or  Simple  Bitters. 

Agatho'tes  Chiray'ta.    See  Chiretta. 

Al'etris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
The  root  of  Al'etris  fari no' sa. 

American  Centaury.     See  Sabbatia. 

American  Columbo.     See  Frasera. 

Bitte'ra  (or  Bytte'ra)  Febri/'uga.  Bit- 
ter Ash. 

Blue  Gentian.  See  Oentiana  Cates- 
bsei. 

Calumba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co- 
lumbo.    The  root  of  Coc' cuius  pahna' tits. 

Chira'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  entire  plant 
of  Ophe'lia  chira'ta.  The  same  as  Chi- 
retta. 

Chiretta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chiretta.  The 
herb  and  root  of  Agatho'tcs  chiray'ta. 

Coc'culus  palma'tus.     See  Calumba. 

Colomba,  or  Columbo.  See  Calumba. 

Common  European  Centaury.  See 
Er.vthr.Ta  Centaurium. 

Cop 'tis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Goldthread. 
The  root  of  Cop'tis  trifo'lia. 

Erythrse'a  Centau'rium.  Common  Cen- 
taury. 


Frase'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Columbo.  The  root  of  Frase'ra  Wal- 
te'ri. 

Gentian.     See  Oentiana. 

Oentiana.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gen- 
tian.    The  root  of  Gentia'na  lu'tea. 

Oentiana  CatesbaVi.  (U.S.  Pb.) 
Blue  Gentian.  The  root  of  Gentiana 
Catesbsei. 

Goldthread.     See  Coptis. 

Quassia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Quas- 
sia. The  wood  of  Simaru'ba  excel' sa 
(U.S.  Ph.),  or  of  Picrae'na  excel' sa  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Sabbatia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Centaury.  The  herb  of  Sabba'tia  angu- 
la'ris. 

Simaru'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Simaruba. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaru'ba  offici- 
nalis. 

Simaru'ba  excel'sa.  See  Quassia. 

Star  Grass.     See  Aletris. 

Xanthorrhi'za.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow- 
Root.  The  root  of  Xanthorrhi'za  apii- 
fo'Ua. 

Yellow-Root.     See  Xanthorrhiza. 
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SECTION  II —Bitters  of  Peculiar  or  Modi- 
fied Properties. 

Absin  t hium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Worm- 
wood. The  tops  and  leaves  of  Artemis' ia 
ab8i'ii'thium. 

Aletris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
The  root  of  Al'etris  farino'sa. 

Am'yris  Mi/r'rha.      See  Myrrha, 

Ant  hemis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Chamomile.  The  dried  flowers  of  An'- 
ikemis  nob' His. 

An' the  mis  Cot'ula.     See  Cotula. 

Ar'butu8  Uva  Ur'si.     See  Class  I. 

Artemisia  Absin'thium.  See  Absin- 
thium. 

Bahamoden'  dron  Myr'rha.  See  Myr» 
rba. 

?  Bal'samum  Pernvia'nnm.  ( U. S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Peru.  See 
Class  XII. 

I5al  sit  urn  in  Tolata'nnm.  (U.  S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Tolu.  See 
Class  XII. 

Bebe'ria?  Sulphas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sul- 
phate of  Beberia. 

Black  Alder.     See  Prinos. 

Black  Snakeroot.     See  Cimicifuga. 

Blunt-Leaved  Dock.  See  Rumex 
Obtusifolius. 

Buckbean.  See  Menyantbes  Tri- 
foliata. 

Cedron.  The  seeds  of  the  Sima'ba 
Ce'dron. 

Chamomile.     See  Anthemis. 

Ciniicif'uga,  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.  The  root  of  Cimicif'uga 
racemo'sa. 

Cod -Liver  Oil.  See  Oleum  Mor- 
rhnse. 

Cot'ula,  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mayweed.  The 
herb  of  An'themis  cot'uln,  Maruta  cotula. 

Elecampane.     See  Inula. 

Elm  Bark.  See  171  in  us. 

Fern  Root.     See  Filix. 

Filix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
same  as  Filix  Mas. 

Filix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
The  rhizoma  of  Aspid'ium  Filix  Mas. 

German  Chamomile.  See  Matricaria. 

Hardhack.     See  Spiraea. 

?  Ifelian'theinuin.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Frostwort.  The  herb  of  Helian' themum 
Canaden'se. 

Hemides'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  ffemidegmua  fndicus. 

ISepat'ica.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Liverwort. 
The  root  of  Hepatica  Americana. 

Herac'leum  Lana'tum.      The  root. 

Hops.     See  Humulus. 

Horehound.     See  Marrubium. 
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If  u  mulus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hops.  The 
strobiles  of  JIu'mulux  lu' pubis. 

In  ula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Elecampane. 
The  root  of  ln'ula  hele'nium. 

Lirioclen'dron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tulip- 
tree  Bark.  The  bark  of  Lirioden' dron 
tulipif'era. 

Lu  pul us.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same  as 
Humulus. 

Marru'bium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hore- 
hound. The  herb  of  Marru'bium  vul- 
ga're. 

Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyantbes 
Trifoliata. 

Master  wort.  See  Heracleum  I^a- 
natum. 

Matricaria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  German 
Chamomile.  The  flowers  of  Matricaria 
cliamomiV la. 

Mayweed.     See  Cotula. 

Menyan' \hes  trifolia'ta.  Buckbean,  or 
Marsh  Trefoil. 

Myrrh.     See  Myrrha. 

Myr'rha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Myrrh.  The  concrete  juice  of  Bahamo- 
den'dron  myr'rha  (U.S.  Ph.);  a  gum-resi- 
nous exudation  from  the  stem  of  Bal- 
samodendron  myrrha  (Br.  Ph.). 

Xnx  Vomica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nux  Vomica.  The  seeds  of  Strych'noa 
mix  vom'ica.     See  Class  XXV. 

Oleum  An  them'idis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Chamomile. 

?  Oleum  Bu'bulum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Neats'-foot  Oil. 

Oleum  Mor'rhua?.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Cod-Liver  Oil.  The  fixed  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  of  Ga'dus  Mor'rhua. 

?  Panax.  (U.S. Ph.)  Ginseng.  The 
root  of  Pa' max  quinquefo'lium. 

?  Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  See 
Class  X. 

?  Polyg'ala  Rubella.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitter  Polygala.  The  root  and  herb  of 
Poh/gala  rubella. 

Prinos.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
See  next  section. 

Pru'nus  Yirginia'na.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Wild  Cherry  Bark.  The  bark  of  Cer'a- 
8U8  serot'ina. 

Quer'cus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oak  Bark. 
The  bark  of   Quer'cus  peduncula'ta. 

?  Quer'cus  Tincto'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Black  Oak  Bark.     See  Class  I. 

Rheum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Rhu- 
barb.    See  Cla^s  IX.,  Section  I. 

Rhubarb.     See  Rheum. 

Rumex  Cris'pus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Yel- 
low Dock.     The  root  of  liumex  crispus. 

t  Ru'mex  Obtusi/o'lius.  Blunt-Leaved 
Dock. 
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Sage.     See  Salvia. 

Salvia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sage.  The 
leaves  i  f  Sal' via  ojjficina' lis. 

? Scutellaria.  (U.S. Ph.)  Scull-cap. 
See  Class  IV. 

?  SpiraVa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hardback. 
Tho  root  of  Spirse'a  tomento'sa. 

Strych'nos  Nux  Vom'ica.  See  Kux 
Vomica. 

Tanace'tiim.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of   Tanacc'tuw.  vuhja're. 

Tansy.     See  Tanacetum. 

Tulip-tree  Bark.    See  Liriodendron. 

?  llmus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark.  See  Primus  Vir- 
giniana. 

Wormwood.     See  Absinthium. 

Yellow  Bock.     See  Rnmex  Crispus. 

SECTION  III  — Febrifuge  Tonics. 

Ac'idum  Xi'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Nitric  Acid.     See  Section  V. 

Adanso'nia  Digit  a' ta.     Baobab. 

JEs'cuhis  Hipj)ocas'  tanum.  Horse- 
chesnut. 

Anjjustn'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  Galipe'a  officinalis. 

?An'themis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Chamomile.     (See  preceding  section.) 

Aristolo'chia.     See  Serpen taria. 

Baobab.     See  Adansonia  IHgitata. 

Bebeeru  Bark.     See  Xectandra. 

Boneset.     See  Eupatoriuni. 

Cascaril'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
bark  of  Cro'ton  eleute'ria. 

Chamomile.     See  Anthemis. 

Cinchona  Fla'va.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Yellow  Cinchona.  The  bark  of 
Cincho'na  calisai/'a. 

Cinchona  Pallida.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Pale  Cinchona.  The  bark  of 
Cin  cho'na  Con  da  m  in'ea. 

Cincho'na  Rubra,  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Red  Cinchona.  The  bark  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Cinchona  (U.S. 
Ph.).  The  bark  of  Cincho'na  succiru'bra 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

Contrayerva.  See  Dorstenia  Con- 
trayerva. 

Cornus  Circinata.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  The  bark  of 
Cornus  circinata. 

Cornus  Florida.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dog- 
wood.    The  bark  of  Cornus  Florida. 

Cor'nus  Seric'ea.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Swamp 
Dogwood.      The  bark  of  Cornus  sericea. 

Cro'ton  Eleute'ria.     Sec  Cascarilla. 

Cuspa'ria.   (Br.  Ph.)    CuspariaBark. 


The    bark -of   Galipe'a    cuspa'ria.     The 
same  as  August  lira. 

Dogwood.     See  Cornus  Florida. 

Dorste'nia  Contra  yer'va. 

Eupato  riu in.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Thorough- 
wort,  or  Boneset.  The  tops  and  leaves  of' 
Eupato'riuni  pcifolia'tum,  gathered  after 
flowering  has  commenced. 

?  Fraxlnus  Excelsior.  Common 
European  Ash. 

Galipi'u  Officinalis.  See  Ang-ust lira. 

Go88ifp'ium  Uerba'eewn.  An  infusion 
of  the  seeds.      See  Class  XIII. 

Magnolia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  J/agno'lia  glau'ca,  and  of  other  species 
of  Magnolia.     See  Class  XI.,  Section  III. 

Mahogany  Tree.     See  Swietenia. 

Xectan'dra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Be- 
beeru Bark,  or  bark  of  Aeaa.  'dra  E<die'i. 

NitrioAcid.    See AcidumNitricum. 

Pale  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona  Pal- 
lida. 

Phloridzin,  or  Phlceorizin.  (A  peculiar 
principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry  tree.) 

?  Pri'nos.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
The  bark  of  Pri'nos  verticilla'tus. 

Quer'cus  Alba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Oak  Bark.     See  Class  I. 

Quin la?  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

Red  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona  Rubra. 

Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  See  Cor- 
nus Circinata. 

Salix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Willow.  The 
bark  of  Salix  alba. 

Serpentaria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Serpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  The 
root  of  Aristolo'chia  serpenta'ria,  and  of 
other  species  of  Serpentaria. 

Serpentary.     See  Serpentaria. 

Snakeroot,  Virginia.  See  Serpen- 
taria. 

Sodii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.     See  Section  V.  of  this  class. 

Spider's  Web.     See  Tela  Aranese. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia.  See  Quinia? 
Sulphas. 

Swamp  Dogwood.  See  Cornus  Se- 
ricea. 

Swiete'nia  Febrif'uga,  and  Siriete'nia 
Mahog'ani  (Mahogany  Tree).     The  bark. 

?  Te'la  Ara'nese.  Spider's  Web. 

Thoroughwort.     See  Eupatoriuni. 

Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpenta- 
ria. 

White  Oak  Bark.    See  Quercus  Alba. 

Willow.     See  Salix. 

Yellow  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona 
Flava. 
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SECTION   IV.-Aromatics. 

Ac'orus  Cal'amus.     See  Calamus. 

A I pi it'  i a  Cardamo' mum.  See  Carda- 
mom 11  m. 

Ane  thuiii.  (Br.  Ph.)  Dill  Seed. 
Tile  fruit  of  Ane' th urn  grar' eolens. 

Angelica.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Angelica. 
The  root  of  Angel' ica  Archangel' ica. 

Angelica  Atropurpu'rea.  Purple  An- 
gelica. 

Anisum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Anise.  The 
fruit  of  Pimpinel'la  ani'sum. 

Art  an' the  Elonga'ta.      See  Matico. 

As  arum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canada  Snake- 
root,  or  Wild  Ginger.  The  root  of  As'- 
arum  C tnnden'se. 

Auran'tii  Ama'ri  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Bitter  Orange  Peel.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Ci'trus  rulga'ris. 

Anran'tii  Cor'tex.  (Br.  Ph.)  Orange 
Peel  (Bitter).  The  outer  part  of  the  rind 
(dried)  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Ci'trus  biga- 
ra'dia. 

Auran'tii  Oul'cis  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sweet  Orange  Peel.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Ci'trus  auran'tiuni. 

Balm.     See  Melissa. 

Black  Pepper.     See  Piper. 

Calamus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Calamus,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  The  rhizoma  of  Ac'orus 
cal'amus. 

Canada  Snakeroot.     See  Asarum. 

Canel'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canella.  The 
bark  of  Canel'la  al'ba. 

Canel'la  Al'ba.     See  Canella. 

Caraway.     See  Carum. 

Cardamom.     See  Cardamomum. 

Cardamo 'mum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Cardamom.  The  fruit  (or  seeds)  of  Elet- 
ta'ria  cardamo' mum. 

Car'ui.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caraway.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Ca'rum  car'ui. 

Carum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Caraway.  The 
fruit  of  Ca' rum  car'ui. 

Caryopliyl'lum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cloves. 
The  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Carijo- 
ph'jVhis  aromat'icus.  The  same  as  Cary- 
ophyllus. 

Caryophyl  lus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cloves. 
The  u n expanded  flowers  of  Caryophyl1 '- 
Ins  at'o.nat' iciis. 

?  Cata'ria.     Catnep.     See  Class  IV. 

Clnaamomum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Cinnamon.  The  bark  of  Cinnamo'mum 
Zeylan' icum,  and  of  Cinnamo'mum  aro- 
iii'it'icum  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  inner  bark 
from  shoots  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylan- 
icnm  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan'icum.     See  Cin- 
namomum. 
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Cinnamon.     See  Cinnamomum. 

Ci'trus  Auran'tiuni.  See  Aurantii 
Dulcis  Cortex. 

Cloves.     See  Caryophyllus. 

Coriander.     See  Coriandrum. 

Corian'drum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Coriander.  The  ripe  fruit  of  Corian'- 
drum sati'vum  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  ripe  fruit, 
dried,  of  Coriandrum  sativum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cube'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cubeb, 
or  Cubebs.  The  berries  of  Pi' per  cube'ba 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cube' ba  officina'  1  i s  {Y>v.  Ph.).  See  Class  X. 

Cubebs.     See  Cubeba. 

Cumin.     See  Cuminum. 

$  Cumi'num,  or  Cymi'num.     Cumin. 

Curcuma,  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turmeric. 
The  rhizoma  of  Curcu'ma  Ion' ga. 

Dill.     Sec  Anethum. 

Dri'mys  Winte'ri.     Wintera. 

Eh-tta' ria  Cardamo' mum.  See  Car- 
damomum. 

Euge'nia  Caryophylla'ta.  See  Caryo- 
phyllus. 

European  Pennyroyal.  See  Mentha 
Pulegium. 

Fennel,  or  Fennel  Seed.  See  Foenic- 
u  In  in. 

Fcenic'ulum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Fennel  Seed.  The  fruit  of  Fcenic'ulum 
vulga're  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  fruit  of  Fce- 
nic'ulum  dul'ce  (Br.  Ph.). 

Fcenic'ulum  Officina'le.  (Considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Fceniculum  vul- 
gare.)     See  Foeniculum. 

Gaulthe'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Partridge 
Berry.  The  leaves  of  Gaulthe' ria  pro- 
cum'bens. 

Ginger.     See  Zingiber. 

Ginseng.     See  Panax. 

Golden  Rod.     See  Solidago. 

Hedeo'ma.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Pennyroyal.  The  herb  of  Hedeo'ma 
pulegioi'des. 

Ilorsemint.     See  Monarda. 

Lavandula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lavender. 
The  flowers  of  Laran'dula  re'ra. 

Lavan'dula  Spi'ca.     See  Lavandula. 

Laran'dula  Ve'ra.     See  Lavandula. 

Lavender.     See  Lavandula. 

Limo'nis  Cor'tex.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     L-mon  Peel. 

Long  Pepper.     See  Piper  Longnm. 

Ma'cis.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Mace. 

Marjoram.  See  Origanum  Vul- 
gare. 

Mati'ca.  (Br.  Ph.)  Matico.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Artan'the  elonga'ta.  See 
3Iatico. 

Matico.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Matico.  The 
leaves  of  Artan'the  elonga'ta. 
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Melissa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Balm.  The 
herb  of  Metis' sa  officinalis, 

Mentha  Piperita.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Peppermint.  .  The  herb  of  Mentha  pipe- 
rita. 

Men'tha  Pule'gium,  European  Penny- 
royal. 

Men'tha  Viridis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Spear- 
mint.    The  herb  of  Mentha  viridis. 

Monar <la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Horsemint. 
The  herb  of  Monar' da  puncta'ta. 

Myris'tica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Nut- 
meg. The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myris'- 
tica fr  a' grans  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  kernel  of 
the  seed  of  Myris'tica  officinalis  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Myr'tus  pimen'ta.     See  Pimenta. 

Nep'eta  cata'ria.     See  Cataria. 

Nutmeg.     See  Myristica. 

Oil  of  Anise.     See  Oleum  Anisi. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.  See  Oleum  Ber- 
gamii. 

Oil  of  Caraway.     See  Oleum  ('ami. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon.  See  Oleum  Cin- 
namomi. 

Oil  of  Dill.     See  Oleum  Anethi. 

Oil  of  Lavender.  See  Oleum  La- 
vandulae. 

Oil  of  Lemon.    See  Oleum  Limonis. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg.  See  Oleum  Myris- 
tica?. 

Oil  of  Peppermint.  See  Oleum  Men- 
tha? Piperita?. 

Oil  of  Spearmint.  See  Oleum  Men- 
tha? Viridis. 

O  leum  Anethi.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Dill. 

Oleum  Anisi.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Anise. 

Oleum  Bersa'mii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Bergamot.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Ci'trus 
Umet'ta. 

Oleum  Car  ui.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Caraway. 

Oleum  Caryophyl'li.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Cloves. 

O  leum  Cinnamo'mi.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  The  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Cinna- 
m  o '  mn  m  Ze  y  la  n '  ten  in. 

O  leum  Corian'dri.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Coriander. 

Oleum  Lavandula*.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Lavender. 

?  Oleum  Limo'nis.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Lemon.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
Ci'trus  timo'nnm. 

O'leum  Men'tha?  Piperita?.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)     Oil  of  Peppermint.     The 


oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Men- 
tha  piperita. 

O'leum  Men'tha?  Vir'idis.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Spearmint.  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Men- 
tha viridis. 

Oleum  Monar  da?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Horsemint. 

O'leum  Myris'tica?.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of 
Myris'tica  fra'grans  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
oil  distilled  from  Nutmeg  (Hr.  Ph.). 

O'leum  Pimen'ta?.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Oil  of  Pimento. 

Oleum  Rosa?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Rose. 

?  O'leum  Rosmari'ni.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Rosemary.  See  Class 
XVIL 

O'leum  Thy'mi.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Thyme. 

Orange  Peel.    See  Aurantii  Cortex. 

Oriy'amim  Vulga're.  Origanum,  or 
Marjoram. 

Panax.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ginseng.  The 
root  of  Pa'nax  quinquefo'linm. 

Partridge  Berry.     See  Gaultheria. 

Pennyroyal.     See  Kedeoma, 

Pepper.     See  Piper. 

Pepper,  Long.    See  Piper  Longiun. 

Peppermint.    See  Mentha  Piperita. 

Pimen'ta.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pi- 
mento. The  unripe  berries  of  Euge'nia 
pimen'ta. 

Pimento.     See  Pimenta. 

Pimpinel'la  Ami' sum.    Sec  Anisum. 

Pi'per.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Black 
Pepper.  The  berries  of  Pi'per  ni'grum 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  unripe  berries  of 
Piper  nigrum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Pi'per  Cube'ba.     See  Cubeba. 

Pi'per  Lon'gum.     Long  Pepper. 

Purple  Angelica.  See  Angelica  Atro- 
pnrpurea. 

Rosemary.     See  Rosmarinus. 

Rosmarinus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rosemary. 
The  tops  of  Bosmari'nus  officinalis. 

Sage.     See  Salvia. 

Salvia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sage.  The  leaves 
of  Sal' via  officinalis. 

Solida'go.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Golden  Rod. 
The  leaves  of  Solid  a' go  odo'ra. 

Spearmint.     See  Mentha  Viridis. 

Sweet  Flag.      See  Calamus. 

Tanace'tum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of  Tanace'tum  ndga're. 

Tansy.     See  Tanacetum. 

Turmeric.     See  Curcuma. 

Vanilla,  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  prepared 
unripe  capsules  of  Vanil'la  aromat'ica. 
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Wild  Ginger.     See  Asarum. 

Winter*.     See  Dry  mis  Wi  uteri. 

Wintergreen,     Sec  txaultheria. 

Winter's  Bark.  See  Dry  mis  Win- 
teri. 

Zingiber.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gin- 
ger. The  rhizoma  of  Zin'yiber  offici- 
na'le  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  rhizome,  scraped 
and  dried,  of  Zingiber  officinale  (Br.  Ph.). 

SECTION  V.-Mineral  Tonics. 

Ac'idum  JIuriat'icum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriatic  Acid.     See  Class  VI. 

Ac'idum  Xi'tricum.    (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph  )  Nitric  Acid.  Aqua  Fortis.  A 
strongly  acid,  corrosive,  colorless  or  yel- 
lowish liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1.420 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Specific  gravity,  1.5  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Ac' id  urn  Jfi'tricum  Dilu'tum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 
A  colorless  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1.068 
(U.S.  Ph.).     Specific  gravity,  1.101  (Br. 

Ph.). 

Ac'idnm  Nitromuriat'icum. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  A  com- 
pound of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of 
nitric  acid  with  five  parts  of  muriatic 
acid. 

Ac'iclum  Phosphor'icum  Dilu'- 
t u in.  (Br.  Ph.)  Dilute  Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Ac'iclum  Sulphu'ricnm.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vit- 
riol. A  colorless  liquid  of  an  oily  ap- 
pearance, intensely  acid  and  corrosive. 
Spscific  gravity,  1.813  (U.S.  Ph.),  1.846 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Ac'iclum Sulphu'ricum  Aromat'- 
icum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic 
Sulphuric  Acid;  otherwise  called  Elixir 
of  Vitriol. 

Ammoniated  Copper.  See  Cuprum 
A  in  tii cm  i  at  mil. 

Argen'ti  Ni  tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

?  Argen'ti  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Oxide  of  Silver. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Aci- 
(lum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum. 

Bismu'thi  Subni'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  or  White  Bis- 
muth ;  sometimes  called  White  Oxide  of 
Bismuth.     See  Class  IV. 

Bismu'thuni  Album.  (Br.  Ph.) 
White  Bismuth.  The  same  as  Bismu- 
th i  Subnitras. 

B Sulphate  of  Potash.     See  Potassae 
Bisulphas. 
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Black  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Ov  idiim  Maumt  icum. 

BiUe  Vitriol.     See  (upri  Sulphas. 

Calamine.     See  Zinci  i  'arbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Car- 
bon as. 

Citrate  of  Iron.     See  Ferri  Citras. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia.  See  Ferri 
et  Quinia?  Citras. 

Copperas.     See  Ferri  Sulphas. 

Cu'pri  Sulphas.  ( \].S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  See 
Class  I.,  and  XVIII. 

Cuprum  Ammonia  turn.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Auimoniated  Copper. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol.  See  Aciduni  Sul- 
phuricum Aromaticum. 

Fer'ri-Amm(/nio-(]i'tran.  See  Ferri  et 
Ammonia?  Citras. 

Fer'ri  Carbo'nasSacchara'ta.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Chlo' ridum.     See  Class  XIII. 

Fer'ri  Citras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Citrate 
of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  et  Ammo'nia?  Ci'tras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia; 
otherwise  called  Ferri- Ammonio-Citras. 

Fer'ri  et  Ammo'nia?  Tar 'tras. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Am- 
monia. 

Fer'ri  et  Potas'sa?  Tar'tras.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potash.  A 
substance  occurring  in  transparent  scales 
of  a  dark,  ruby-red  color,  and  wholly 
soluble  in  water. 

Fer'ri  etQuin  he  Citras.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia. 

Ferri  Ferrocyan'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Ferrocyanide  of  Iron.  Pure  Prussian 
Blue.     A  pigment  of  a  rich  blue  color. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.     See  Classes  XIII.  and  X. 

Fer'ri  I^ic'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lactate 
of  Iron.  A  substance  in  greenish-white 
crystalline  crusts  or  grains  of  a  mild 
sweetish  taste. 

Fer'ri  Ox'idum  Maffnet'icnm. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron; 
otherwise  called  Fer'ri  Ox'idum  Xi'yrum, 
or  Black  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Perchlo'ridi  Li'qnor.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Pernitra'tis  li'qnor.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Perox'idnm.  (Br.  Ph.)  Per- 
oxide (or  Rust)  of  Iron.  A  powder  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  and  destitute  of  taste. 

Fer'ri  Phos'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Phosphate  of  Iron.  A  slate-colored 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids. 
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Fer'ri  Pul'vis.  See  Ferrum  Redac- 
tum. 

Fer'ri  Ramen'ta.     Iron  Filings. 

Fer'ri  Rubi'go.  (Rust  of  Iron.)  See 
Ferri  Peroxidum. 

Fer'ri  Subcarbo'nas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Copperas.  See  Class 
I.,  Section  II. 

Fer'ri  Sul'phas  Oraiiula'ta.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Ferrocyanidum. 

Fer'rum  Ammonia' turn,  Ammoniated 
Iron. 

Fer'rum  Kedac'tnm.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Reduced  Iron  ;  otherwise  called 
Ferri  Pulvis  (Powder  of  Iron). 

Fer'rum  Tartara'tum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Tartarated  Iron.  The  same  as  Ferri 
et  Potassae  Tartras. 

Iodide  of  Iron.    See  Ferri  lodidum. 

Iodide  of  Zinc.    See  Zinci  lodidum. 

Iron  Filings.     See  Ferri  Ramenta. 

Lactate  of  Iron.     See  Ferri  Lac  t  as. 

Lime  Water.     See  Liquor  Calcis. 

Li'qiior  Cal'cii  Cblo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime  (or 
Calcium).     See  Class  X. 

Li'qnor  Calcis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Lime  Water,  or  Solution  of  Lime. 

Liquor  Fer'ri  Nitra'tis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Argenti  Kitras. 

Magistery  of  Bismuth.  See  Bismu- 
th i  Subnitras. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Oxidum  Ma^neticum. 

Mangane'sii  Ox'idam.  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

Muriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Muri- 
atieum. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Argenti  Ni- 
tras. 

Nitric  Acid.    See  Acidum  Nitricum. 

Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Nitromuriaticum. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum. 

Oxide  of  Manganese.  See  Manga- 
nesii  Oxidum. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.     See  Zinci  Oxidum. 

Perchloride  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Per- 
chloridi  Liquor. 

Peroxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Per- 
oxidum. 
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Phosphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Phos- 
phas. 

Potas'sse  Bisul'phas.  Bisulphate  of 
Potash. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron.  The 
same  as  Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc.  See 
Zinci  Carbonas  Pra^ci  pi  lata. 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron.  The  same  as 
Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

Reduced  Iron.  See  Ferrum  Redac- 
tum. 

Rust  of  Iron.  {Fer'ri  Rubi'go.)  See 
Ferri  Peroxidum. 

Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron.  See 
Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata, 

Salt,  Common.  See  Sodii  ill  lor  i- 
du  in. 

Sodii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.     See  Section  III.  of  this  class. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium.  See 
Liquor  Calcii  €hloridi. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron.  See 
Liquor  Ferri  Nitratis. 

Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Subcarbonas. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  See  IJisiiiu- 
t hi  Subnitras. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum. 

Tartarated  Iron.  See  Ferrum  Tar- 
taratum. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia.  See 
Ferri  et  Ammonia?  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potash.  See 
Ferri  et  Potassa?  Tartras. 

White  Bismuth,  or  White  Oxide  of 
Bismuth.     See  Bismuthi  Subnitras. 

White  Vitriol.     See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Zin'ci  Carbo'nas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Car- 
bonate of  Zinc. 

Zin'ci  Carbo'nas  Praecipita'ta. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Zinc. 

Zin'ci  lod'idum.     Iodide  of  Zinc. 

Zin'ci  Oxidum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Zin'ci  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc.  White  Vitriol.  See 
Class  VIII. 
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CLASS  III. 

ARTERIAL  STIMULANTS. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    EXCITE    THE     CIRCULATION    WITH     LITTLE     COMPARATIVE    INFLU- 
ENCE   ON    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


Ammo'nia?  Carbo'nas.     (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal 
Volatile.  A  substance  in  white  translu- 
cent masses,  having  a  pungent  ammoni- 
acal  odor,  and  soluble  in  water. 

?  Ammo'iiise  Li'quor  For'tior. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
See  Class  XVII. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 
Spirit  us  Ammonia?  Aromaticus. 


?  Biic'oo. 

next  article. 
?  Bu'chu 

or   Bookoo. 


(Br.  Ph.)      Buchu.      See 


(U.S.  Ph.)  Buchu,  Bucco, 
The  leaves  of  Barorfma 
crena'ta  and  other  species  of  Barosma. 
See  Class  X. 

Capsicum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ca- 
yenne Pepper.  The  fruit  of  Cap'  sicum 
an'nuum  and  of  other  species  of  Capsi- 
cum (U.S.  Ph.).  The  ripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cap' sicum  fasti gia' turn  (Br.  Ph.). 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nia4 (arbonas. 

Cayenne  Pepper.     See  Capsicum. 


?  Cerevis'ia?  Fermen'tnm.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Yeast  of  Beer. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Te- 
rebinth in  a?. 

Oleum  Terebin'thina?.  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  or  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  tur- 
pentine of  Pi'nns  palus'tris  and  of  other 
species  of  Finns.     See  Class  X. 

Phos'phorns.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Phospho- 
rus. A  translucent,  nearly  colorless  solid, 
resembling  wax.  without  taste,  but  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  smell.  (Poisonous  except 
in  very  minute  doses.) 

Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See  Spirit  us 
Ammonia?. 

Spir'itus  Ammo'nia?.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Spir'itus  Ainmo'nia?  Aromati- 
cus. (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia.     See  Class  IV. 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of.  See  Oleum 
Terebintliiuse. 


CLASS  IT. 

NERVOUS  STIMULANTS  (ANTISPASMODICS). 

MEDICINES     WHICH     TO     THE     POWER     OF     STIMULATING     THE     HEART    AND     ARTERIES 
ADD    THAT    OF    EXCITING    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


JE'ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether; 
otherwise  called  Sulphuric  Ether.  Oxide 
of  Ethyl.  A  very  inflammable,  volatile 
liquid  obtained  from  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Allium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Garlic.  See 
Class  XII. 

Alum.     See  Alumen. 

Alu'men.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Alum. 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa. 

Ammoniac.     See  Ammoniacum. 

Ammoni'acusn.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Thj  concrete  juice  of  Dore'ma  amnion? - 
acnm  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gum-resinous  exu- 
dation from  the  stem  of  Dorema  ammo- 
niacum (Br.  Ph.). 
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Ammonia?  Carbo'nas.     (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Class  III. 

Ammo'nia?  Hyurochlo'ras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia.  The 
same  as  Ammoniee  JIurias. 

?  Ammo'nia?  Mu'rias.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal  Ammoniac. 
A  white  fibrous  salt,  with  a  pungent 
saline  taste,  but  no  smell. 

Argen'ti  Ni'tras.  ( U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Xitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Argpen'ti  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)      Oxide  of  Silver. 

Arnica.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)     Leo- 
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pard's  Bane.  Arnica  Root.  The  flowers 
of  Ar'nica  monta'na  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
dried  root  of  Arnica  montana  (Br.  Ph.). 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 
Spirit  us  Ammonia?  Aromaticus. 

Assafoet'ida.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  As- 
safetida.  The  concrete  juice  (or  gum 
resin)  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Nar'thex  assafoet'ida  (or  Fer'ula  assa- 
foet'ida). 

Bismu'thi  Subni'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  or  White  Bis- 
muth. A  heavy  white  powder  in  minute 
crystalline  scales. 

IJismu  tit  una  A I  bum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
White  Bismuth.  The  same  as  Bismu- 
th i  Subnitras. 

Caf'fea.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Coffee.  The  seed 
of  Caf'fea  Arab'ica. 

Cam'phora.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Camphor.     See  Class  V. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nia? Carbonas. 

Castor.     Sec  (astoreum. 

Casto'reum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Castor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance, 
obtained  from  Cas'tor  fi'ber. 

Cata  ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Catnep.  The 
leaves  of  Nep'eta  cata'  ria.  ( Carminative.) 

Catnep.     See  Cataria. 

Cherry  Laurel.     See  Laurocerasus. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Clilo- 
riclum. 

Coca.     See  Erythroxylon  Coca. 

Coffee.     See  CafFea. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.  See  Spi- 
ritus  JEtheris  Compositus. 

Crocus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Saffron. 
The  stigmas  of  Cro'cus  sati'vus. 

?  Cuprum  Ammonia  turn.  (U.S. 
Ph.)   Ammoniated  Copper.    See  Class  II. 

Cypript'dium  Parvijio'rum.  Ladies' 
Slipper. 

Dor e' ma  AmmonV acum.  See  Amino- 
niacuni. 

Uracoii'tium.  (U.S.Ph.)  Skunk  Cab- 
bage.   The  root  of  Dracon'tiumfoet'iduiii. 

Erythrox'ylon  Co'ca. 

Fer'ula  Assafoet'ida.  See  Assafcetida. 

Galbanum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
See  Class  XII. 

Garlic.     See  Allium. 

Hoffmann's  Anodyne.  See  Spiritus 
JEtheris  Compositus. 

Ladies'  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium 
Parviflorum. 

liRiiroeer'asus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cherry 
Laurel  Leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  of 
Pru'nus  laurocer'asus. 

Leopard's  Bane.     See  Arnica. 

Lycopo'dium.    (U.S.  Ph.)    The  spo- 


rules  of  Lycopo'dium  clava'tum  and  other 
species  of  Lycopodium.     See  Class  X. 

Mos'chus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Musk. 
A  peculiar  concrete  substance,  obtained 
from  Mos' alius  moschif  ems  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  inspissated  secretion  from  the  pre- 
putial follicles  of  the  Moschus  moschife- 
rus  (Br.  Ph.). 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nise Murias. 

Musk.     See  Moschus. 

Nar'thex  Assafoet'ida.  See  Assafoet- 
ida. 

Nep'eta  Cata'ria.     See  Cataria. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Argenti  Nitras. 

Oil  of  Amber.     See  Oleum  Succini. 

Oil  of  Camphor.  See  Oleum  (am- 
phora?. 

Oil  of  Rue.     See  Oleum  Rutse. 

Oleum  Cam'phorae.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Camphor. 

Oleum  Ru'ta?.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Rue.  The  oil  distilled  from  Ru'ta  grav'- 
eolens. 

Oleum  Suc'cini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Amber.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  amber. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.     See  Zinci  Oxiduin. 

Petro'leum.     Rock  Oil. 

Pru'nus  Laurocer'-asus.  See  Lanro- 
cerasus. 

Rock  Oil.     See  Petroleum. 

Rue.     See  Ruta. 

Ru'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rue.  The  leaves 
of  Ru'ta  c/rar'colens. 

Ru'tpe  O'leiun.     See  Oleum  Ruta?. 

Saffron.     See  Crocus. 

Sagnpe'num.  (Lond.  Ph.)  The  gum 
resin  of  an  unknown  plant. 

Scutellaria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Scull-cap. 
The  herb  of  Scutellaria  laterifo'ra. 

Skunk  Cabbage.      See  Dracontium. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  See  Spiritus 
^Etlneris  Kitrosi. 

Spir'ifcus  ^E'theris  Compos'itus. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether, 
or  Hoffmann's  Anodyne. 

Spirit  us  ^G'theris  Nitro'si  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.) ;  formerly  Spir'itus  ^E'theris 
Xi'trici.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  or  Nitric 
Ether;  otherwise  called  Sweet  Spirit  of 
Nitre. 

Spir'itus  Ammo'nia?  Aroma  t  'ieus. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  See  Bismu- 
ttii  Subnitras. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Spiritus 
JEtlieris  Xitrosi.- 

The' a  Ni'gra.     Black  Tea. 

The' a  Vir'idis.     Green  Tea. 
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Valerian.     See  Valeriana. 

Valcria'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Vale- 
rian.   The  root  of    Valeria'na  officinalis. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Va- 
lerianae. 

Vi'ttum.     Wine. 

White  Bismuth.  See  Bisniuthi  Sub- 
nitras. 


Zin'ci  <  lilo  rid  um.  (U.  S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Sec  Clasa 
XVIII. 

Zin'ci  Ox'idnm.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oxide  of  Zinc.  A  yellowish-white  pow- 
der. 

Zin'ci  Valeria  nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Valerianate  of  Zinc. 


CLASS  V. 
CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS  (NARCOTICS). 

MEDICINES  WHICH,  WITH  A  STIMULATING  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  CIRCULATION  AND 
THE  GENERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  COMBINE  A  PECULIAR  DETERMINATION  TO  THE 
BRAIN. 


x  Acetate  of  Morphia.     See  Morphia? 
Acetas. 

Acetum  O'pii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vinegar 
of  Opium,  or  Black  Drop. 

Ac'idum  Acet'icum  Camphora'tum. 
Camphorated  Acetic  Acid. 

Acrid  Lettuce.  See  Lactuca  Virosa. 

,-E'ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether, 
or  Sulphuric  Ether.  A  very  inflammable 
volatile  liquid  prepared  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

iE'ttaerFor'tior.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Strong- 
er Ether. 

Alcohol.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Alcohol.  Spirit 
of  the  specific  gravity  0.835  (Absolute 
Alcohol  being  0.795). 

At'ropa  Belladon'na,  or  Deadly  Night- 
shade. See  Belladonna,  and  Bella- 
donna* Folium. 

Atro'pia.  (Br.  Ph.)  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  Belladonna  Root.  (A  deadly 
poison,  except  in  very  minute  doses.) 

Belladon'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  leaves 
of  At'ropa  belladon'na.    See  next  article. 

Belladonna?  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Belladonna  Leaf.  The  leaves  of  At'ropa 
belladon'na. 

Belladon'na?  Radix.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)     Belladonna  Root. 

Bittersweet.     See  Dulcamara. 

Black  Drop.     See  Acetum  Opii. 

Brandy.   See  Spirit  us  Vini  Gallici. 

Bugle  weed.     See  Lycopus. 

Camphor.     See  Campliora. 

(amphora.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Camphor.  A  peculiar  concrete  sub- 
stance derived  from  Cam'phora  officina'- 
rum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  concrete  volatile  oil, 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  wood 
of  Camphora  offieinarum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Camphorated  Acetic  Acid.     See  Aci- 
dum  Aceticum  Camphoratum. 
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Cannabis  In'dica.  (Br.  Ph.)  The 
flowering  tops  of  Indian  Hemp. 

Chloroform.     See  Chloroformum. 

Chlorofor'mum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlo- 
roform. A  colorless  volatile  liquid.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  1.496. 

Chlorofor'mum  Vena'le.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Commercial  Chloroform.  A  color- 
less volatile  liquid  varying  in  specific 
gravity  from  1.45  to  1.49,  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  alcohol. 

Compound  Spirit  of  iEther.  See  Spir- 
it us  JCtheris  Compositus. 

Coni  i  Fruc'tiis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Hemlock 
Fruit. 

Coni'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Hem- 
lock. The  leaves  of  Coni'um  macula' turn 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  fresh  leaves  and  branches 
of  Conium  maculatum,  gathered  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  form  (Br.  Ph. ).  (An  active 
poison.) 

Creasote.     See  Creasotum. 

Creaso'tum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.  A  peculiar  substance  obtained 
from  wood  tar  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  product  of 
the  distillation  of  wood  tar  (Br.  Ph.). 

Datu'ra  Stramo'ntum.  SeeStramonii 
Folium. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  See  Bella- 
donna. 

Dulcamara.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Bittersweet.  The  stalks  of  Sola'num  dul- 
cama'ra. 

Ether.     See  ^Ether. 

Evtrac  turn  Can'nabis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  Hemp.  An  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  dried  tops  of  Can'nabis  sati'va, 
variety  In'dica. 

Extrac'tum  Can'nabis  In'dica*. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp.  See 
preceding  article. 
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Hemlock  Leaves  and  Seed.  See  Co- 
n  iu  in. 

Henbane.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

Henbane  Leaves.  See  Hyoscyami 
Folium. 

Henbane  Seed.  See  Hyoscyami  Se- 
men. 

Hops.     See  Hnmnlus. 

Humulus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hops.  The 
strobiles  of  Hu'mulus  fu'pulus. 

Hyoscyami  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  leaves  of  Hyoscy'amus  ni'gcr. 

Hyoscyami  Semen.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  seed  of  Hyoscy'amus  ni'ger, 

Hyoscyamus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Henbane. 
The  same  as  Hyoscyami  Folium. 

Indian  Hemp.  See  Cannabis  Indica. 

Jamaica  Dogwood.  See  Piscidia 
Erytlirina. 

Lactu'ca  Sati'va.    See  L.actucarium. 

Lactu'ca  Viro'sa.     Acrid  Lettuce. 

Lactuca'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The 
concrete  juice  of  Lactu'ca  sati'va. 

Lau'rus  Cam'phora.    See  Camphora, 

Lupulin.     See  Lupulina. 

Lupulina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lupulin.  The 
yellow  powder  attached  to  the  strobiles 
of  Hu'mulus  lu'pulus. 

Lu'pulus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Hop.  The  dried 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  of  Humulus 
lupulus.     See  Humulus. 

Lyc'opus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bugleweed. 
The  herb  of  Lye' opus   Virgin'icus. 

Mor'phia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  A  substance 
in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals,  which 
are  inflammable  and  wholly  dissipated 
by  a  red  heat. 

Mor'phia?  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ace- 
tate of  Morphia.  A  white  powder  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Mor'phia?  Hydrochlo'ras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochlorate  (or  Muriate)  of 
Morphia.     See  next  article. 

Morphia?  Mu'rias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mu- 
riate of  Morphia.  A  substance  occurring 
in  snow-white  feathery  crystals. 

Morphia?  Sulphas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Morphia.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  snow-white  feathery  crystals 
which  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Muriate  of  Morphia.  See  Morphia? 
Murias. 

?  Myris'tica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nutmeg.     See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Nicvtia'na  Tab'acum.    See  Tabacum. 

Nitrous  Oxide  (Gas).  See  Oxidum 
\itrosnni. 

Nutmeg.     See  Myristica. 

Opium.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Opium. 
The  concrete  (or  inspissated)  juice  of  the 
unripe  capsules  of  Papa'ver  somnif'erum. 
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Ox'idum  Nitro'sum.     Nitrous  Oxide. 

Papa'ver.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Poppy 
Capsules. 

Papa'ver  Somni/'erum.     See  Opium. 

Piscid'ia  Erythri'na.  Jamaica  Dog- 
wood. 

Poison  Oak,  Poison  Sumach.  See 
Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

Port  Wine.      See  Vinum  Portense. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Py- 
roxylicus. 

Rhre'as.  (Br.  Ph.)  Red  Poppy  Petals. 
The  petals  of  Papaver  rhoeas. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron.  See  Toxico- 
dendron. 

Sola' nam  Dulcama'ra.  See  Dulca- 
mara. 

Spir'itus  JE'theris  Compos'itus. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.  See  Class 
IV. 

Spir'itus  Frumen'ti.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
"Spirit  of  Grain/'  or  Whiskey. 

Spir'itus  Pyroxyl'icus  Rectifi- 
ca'tus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Rectified  Pyroxylic 
Spirit. 

Spir'itus  Rectifica'tus.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Rectified  Spirit. 

Spir'itus  Yi'ni  Gal'lici.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spirit  of  French  Wine,  or  Brandy. 

Stramo'nii  Folia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Stra- 
mo'nii  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Leaves 
of  Stramonium.  The  leaves  of  Datu'ra 
stramo'nium. 

Stramo'nii  Ra'dix.  Root  of  Stra- 
monium. 

Stramo'nii  Semen.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Stramo'nii  Sem'ina.  (Br.  Ph.)  Seed 
of  Stramonium.  The  seed  of  Datu'ra 
stramo' nium. 

Stramonium  (Leaf).  See  Stramo- 
nii  Folium. 

Stramonium  (Seed).  See  Stramonii 
Semen. 

Stronger  Ether.  See  JEther  For- 
tior. 

?  Sty'rax.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Storax. 

Sulphuric  Ether.     See  JEther. 

Tab'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To- 
bacco.    See  Class  VII. 

Tobacco.     See  Tabacum. 

Toxicodendron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Poison 
Oak.    The  leaves  of  Phus  toxicodendron. 

Vinegar  of  Opium.   See  AcetumOpii. 

Vi'num.    Wine. 

?  Vi'num  Portense.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Port  Wine.     See  Class  I. 

Vi'num  Xer'icnm.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sherry  Wine;  otherwise  called 
Vi'num  Al'bum  (White  Wine). 

Wine.     See  Vinum. 

Woody  Nightshade.  See  Dulcamara. 
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CLASS  VI. 

ARTERIAL  SEDATIVES. 


MEDICINES  WHICH,  BY  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  INFLUENCE,  PRODUCE  A  REDUCTION  OP 
THE  VITAL  ACTIONS.  SOME  OF  THESE  ARE  DIRECTED  MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO  THE 
CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM,  WITHOUT  ANY  IMMEDIATE  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  NERVOUS 
POWER.  THOUGH  SEDATIVE  IN  THEIR  GENERAL  INFLUENCE,  THEY  MAY  BE  STIMU- 
LATING   TO    PARTICULAR    FUNCTIONS    OR    ORGANS. 


Acetate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Ace- 
CMk 

Acetic   Acid.      See   Acidum   Aceti- 

€11111. 

Acidum  Acet'icxim.    (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Acetic  Acid.  A  colorless  liquid 
having  a  pungent  odor  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.047  (U.S.  Ph.).  An  acid 
liquid  prepared  from  wood  by  destructive 
distillation.  Specific  gravity,  l.OIl  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Acidum  Cit'ricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Citric  Acid.  A  substance  in  color- 
less crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  (U.S.  Ph.).  An  acid 
obtained  from  lemon-juice,  in  colorless 
right  rhombic  prisms  |  Br.  Ph.). 

Ac'idum  Hydrochlo'rieum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  same  as 
Acidum  Jluriaticum. 

Ac  idum  JIuriat'icum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriatic  Acid;  otherwise  termed  Hydro- 
chloric Acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.160.     (Refrigerant  and  tonic.) 

Ac'idum  Yi'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Nitric  Acid.     See  Class  II. 

Ac'idum  Tartaricum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Tartaric  Acid.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  colorless  crystals. 

Ammo' nix  Hydrogulphure'tum.  Hydro- 
sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
t  i  in  oai  alis. 

Antimonial  Wine.  See  Vinum  An- 
timonii. 

Antimo nii  et  Potas'sa?  Tar'tras. 
(U.S.Ph  )  Tartar  Emetic.  See  Class  VIII. 

Antimo'nii  Ox 'idum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oxide  of  Antimony.  See  Class 
VIII. 

Antimo'nii  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Antimo  niuni  Sulphura'tuiii. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Antimony.  See 
Class  XL 

Aiitimo'nium  Tartara'tum.    (Br. 
Ph.)     Tartarated  Antimony.     The  same 
as  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tartras. 
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Bitartrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Bi  tartras. 

Borax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Biborate  of  Soda. 
See  Soda'  Boras. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Car- 
bon as. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Chloras. 

Citric  Acid.    See  Acidum  Citricum. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potassa?  Bi- 
tartras. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  See  Po- 
tassii  Ferrocyanidum. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia.  See 
Ammonia?  Hydrosulphuret um. 

Liimo'nis  Suc'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Lemon-Juice. 

Jlo'ri  Suc'cus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mulberry- 
Juice.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of 
Mo'ntM  ni'gra. 

Mulberry -Juice.     See  Jlori  Succus. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Xitras. 

Nitre.     See  Potassa?  Xitras. 

Oxide  of  Antimony.  See  Antimonii 
Ox  idum. 

Plum  'bi  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead.  See 
Class  I. 

Plumbi  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead. 
See  Class  I. 

Potassa?  Bitar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 
A  white  powder,  dissolved  sparingly  in 
water. 

Potas'sa?  Chlo'ras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  A  salt 
occurring  in  colorless  tabular  crystals. 

Potas'sa?  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Citrate  of  Potassa.     See  Class  XI. 

Potas'sa?  Xi'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Salt- 
petre. A  salt  occurring  in  colorless 
prismatic  crystals,  unalterable  in  the 
air. 

Potas'sa?  Tar'tras  Ac 'id  a.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash.  The 
same  as  Potassa?  Bi  tartras. 
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Potassii  Ferrocyan'idum.    (U.S. 

Ph.)     Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

Pul'vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.     See  Class  XI. 

Rhus  Ola  brum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Su- 
mach.    The  fruit  of  Rhus  glabrum. 

Saltpetre.     See  Potassae  Xitras. 

So  the  Boras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate  of 
Soda,  or  Borax.  A  salt  in  colorless  crys- 
tals, which  slightly  effloresce  in  dry  air. 

Sugar  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monium  Sulphuratum. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
moitii  Sulphuretum. 

Sumach.     See  Rhus  Glabrum. 

Tamarind.     See  Tamarind  us. 

Tamariu'dus.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 


Tamarind.  The  preserved  fruit  of  Tama- 
riu'dus Fn'dica. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  et 
Potassa?  Tartras. 

Tartarated  Antimony.  See  Antimo- 
niuaii  Tartaratum. 

Tartaric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Tarta- 
ricum. 

Tartarized  Antimony.  See  Antimo- 
nii et  Potassae  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potash. 
See  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tartras. 

Vi'num  Antimonia'le.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine.  The  same  as  Yiimiii 
Antimonii. 

Vi'num  Antimonii.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
See  Class  VIII. 


CLASS  VII. 

NERVOUS  SEDATIVES. 


MEDICINES  WHICH,  IX    THEIR    PRIMARY  OPERATION,  REDUCE   AT  THE    SAME    TIME    THE 
NERVOUS  POWER  AND  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 


Ae'idum  Hydroeyan'icum  Di- 
lu  turn.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  or  Prussic  Acid.  A 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor: 
specific  gravity,  0.997. 

Aconite.     See  Aeonitum. 

Aconite  Root.     See  Aeoniti  Radix. 

Aeoni'tia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Aconitin.  (A  deadly  poison,  except  in 
extremely  minute  doses.) 

Aeoniti  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Aco- 
nite Leaf.  The  leaves  of  Aconi'tum 
napel'lus. 

Aeoniti  Radix.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Aconite  Root.  The  root  of  Aconi'tum 
vapel'lus  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Aeonitum  nopr/fus  (Br.  Ph.). 

Aeonitum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Aconite. 
Monkshood.  The  fresh  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Aconi'tum  napel'/us. 

Black  Snakeroot.     See  dmieifuga. 

Cherry  Laurel  Leaves.  See  Lauro- 
cerasus. 

?  Cimicif'uga.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.  The  root  of  Cimicifnga 
racemo'so.     See  Class  II.,  Section  It 

Cimicif'uga  Racemo'sa.  See  Cimi- 
cifnga. 

?  Col'chicum.     See  Class  X. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Cyanidum. 

Cyanuret  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Cyanuretuin. 


IHgitali'num.  (Br.  Ph.)  Digitalin. 
The  active  principle  obtained  from  Digi- 
talis, a  white,  intensely  bitter  substance, 
which  is  inodorous,  but  powerfully  irri- 
tates the  nostrils.    (It  is  an  active  poison.) 

Digitalis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Digi- 
talis. Foxglove.  The  leaves  of  Digi- 
ta'lis  purpu'rea,  from  plants  of  the  second 
year's  growth  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried 
leaf  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  gathered  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded (Br.  Ph.). 

Foxglove.     See  Digitalis. 

?Oelse'mium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Gelseminm  sempervireus. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
If  yd rocyanieum  Dilutum. 

Laurocer  asus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cherry 
Laurel  Leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the 
Primus  laurocerasus. 

Monkshood.     See  Aeonitum. 

Nicotia'na  Tab'acum.    See  Tabacum. 

Oil  of  Almonds  (Oleum  Amygda- 
lae).    See  Class  XIX. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  See  Oleum 
Amygdalae  Amarae. 

Oleum  Amyg'dalae  Amarae.  (IT. 
S.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  The  oil 
*  btained  by  distilling  with  water  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amyg'  dalus  com- 
munis, variety  ama'ra. 

Potassii. Cyanidum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Cyanide  of  Potassium.     A  substance  in 
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•white,  opaque,  amorphous  pieces,  having 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

rotas' si i  Cyanure'tum.  See  Potassii 
Cyanidum. 

Prussic  Acid.  See  Acicluni  Hydro- 
cyanicum. 


?  Spir'itus  Pyroxyl'icw.  Pyroxylic 
Spirit. 

Tab'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tobacco.  The  dried  leaves  of  Nicotia'na 
tab'acum. 

Tobacco.     See  Tabacum. 


CLASS  VIII. 

EMETICS. 


MEDICINES    CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING  VOMITING    IN    CERTAIN    DOSES,  AND  AS  AN  ORDI- 
NARY RESULT. 


SECTION  I —Vegetable  Emetics. 

Ace  turn  Scil'lse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine- 
gar of  Squill.     See  Class  XII. 

Adder's  Tongue.   SeeErythronium. 

American  Hellebore.  See  Teratrnm 
Viride. 

Apoc'ynnm  Androsaemifo'laum. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Dogsbane.  The  root  of 
Apocynum  androssemi 'folium. 

Apoc'ynum  Cannabi'nam.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Indian  Hemp.  The  root  of  Apoc- 
ynum cannabimim. 

Ascle'pias  Curassavi'ca.  Bastard  Ipe- 
cacuanha, or  Blood  Weed. 

Ascle'pias  Incarna'ia.  Flesh-colored 
Asclepias. 

Azed'araeh.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class  IX. 

Bloodroot.     See  San guin aria. 

Blue  Flag.     See  Iris  Versicolor. 

Buckbean.  See  Menyanthes  Tri- 
foliata. 

Cephae'Us  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Delphin'  iwn  Staphisa'gria.  Stavesacre. 

Erythro'nium  America' num.  Adder's 
Tongue. 

Eupato'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tho- 
roughwort,  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II., 
Section  III.,  and  Class  XI.,  Section  I. 

Euphorbia  Corolla' ta.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spurge,  or  Large-flowering  Spurge.  The 
root  of  Euphorbia  corollata. 

Euphor'bia  Ipecacuan'ha.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  The  root 
of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha. 

Fever  Root.     Sec  Triosteum. 

Flesh-colored  Asclepias.  See  Ascle- 
pias Incarnata. 

Florentine  Orris.  See  Iris  Floren- 
tina. 

ftille'nia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root  of 
Gille'nia  tn'folia'ta,  and  of  Gille'nia 
utipnla'  cea. 

Gille'nia  Trifolia'ta.     See  Gillenia. 
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Indian  Tobacco.     See  Eobelia. 

Ipecacuan'ha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ipecacuan.  The  root  of  Cephae'Us  ipe- 
cacuan'ha (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Cephae'Us  ipecacuanha  (Br.  Ph.). 

Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  See  Euphor- 
bia Ipecacuanha. 

I'ris  Florenti'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flo- 
rentine Orris.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  Flo- 
rentina.      See  Class  IX. 

I'ris  Versicolor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 
Flag.     The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Eobe'lia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Tobacco.  The  herb  of  Lobe'lia  injla'ta 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  herb  in  flower,  dried, 
of  Lobelia  inflata  (Br.  Ph.). 

Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes 
Trifoliata. 

He'lia  AzeoV arach.     See  Azedarach. 

Menyan'thes  Trifolia'ta.  Buckbean,  or 
Marsh  Trefoil. 

Milkweed.  See  Euphorbia  Corol- 
lata. 

Mustard.     See  Sinapis. 

Nicotia'na  Tab'acum.    See  Tabacom. 

Phytolacca.  See  Phytolacca?  Bac- 
c». 

Phytolacca?  Bac'cse.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Berries.  The  berries  of  Phyto- 
lacca decan'dra. 

Phytolacca*  Radix.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Boot.  The  root  of  Phytolacca 
decan'dra. 

Poke  Berries.  See  Phytolacca^ 
Baccae. 

Poke  Root.    See  Phytolacca? Radix. 

Polyg'ala  Sen'ega.     See  Senega. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India. 
See  Azedarach. 

Queen's  Root.     See  Stillingia. 

Sangruina'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blood- 
root.  The  rhizoma  of  Sanguina'ria  Cana- 
densis. 

Seal  la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
See  Class  XII. 
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Senega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.     See  Senega. 

Sinn  pis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  See 
next  article. 

Sina'pis  Alba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Mustard.     See  Class  XVII. 

Spurge.  See  Euphorbia  Corollata. 

Squill.     Sec  Seilla. 

Stavesacre.  See  Delphinium  Sta- 
ph isagria. 

Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Stillin'gia  sylrat'ica. 

Tab'aeum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To- 
bacco.    See  Class  VII. 

Tobacco.     See  Tabacum. 

Trios'teum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Fever  Root, 
or  Wild  Ipecac.     See  Class  IX. 

Vera'tria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla.  A  pale- 
gray,  intensely  acrid  and  bitter  sub- 
stance, without  smell,  but,  in  the  most 
minute  quantity,  powerfully  irritating 
the  nostrils.     (An  active  poison.) 

Veratrum  Album.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.  The  rhizoma  of  Ve- 
ratrum album. 

Veratrum  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.  The  rhizoma  of 
Veratrum  viride. 

Vinegar  of  Squill.  See  Acetum 
Seilla-. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

Wild  Ipecac.     See  Triosteum. 

SECTION  II —Mineral  Emetics. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis 
Antimonialis. 

Antimo 'nii  et  Potas'sa?  Tar'tras. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartar  Emetic.  Tartrate  of 
Antimony  and  Potassa.  A  salt  occur- 
ring in  transparent  crystals,  which  be- 
come white  and  opaque  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Antimo'nii  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  J*h.)  Oxide  of  Antimony.  A  white  or 
grayish-white  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

Antimo'nii  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Native 
tersulphuret  of  antimony,  purified  by 
fusion. 

Antimo  ninm  Sulphur  a  turn. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Antimony.  See 
Class  XI. 

Antimo  ninm  Tartara  turn.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Tartarated  Antimony,  or    Tartar 


Emetic.     The   same   as  Antimonii  et 
Potassa?  Tartras. 

Bichromate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi 
Biehromas. 

Bichromate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Biehromas. 

Blue  Vitriol.     See  Fupri  Sulphas. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  See  Sodii  1'hlo- 
ridum. 

Cu'pri  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol. 
See  Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phas  Fla'va. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury, 
or  Turpeth  Mineral.  A  lemon-yellow 
powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Oxide  of  Antimony.  See  Antimonii 
Oxicluin. 

Plumbi  Biehromas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Lead. 

Potas'sse  Bichro'mas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Potassa.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  orange-red,  anhydrous,  tabu- 
lar crystals. 

•  Pul'vis  Antimonialis.     (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.     See  Class  XI. 

Salt.     See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

?  So'dii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S. and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.     See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinei  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monium  Sulphuratum. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monii Sulphuretum. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  et 
Potassse  Tartras. 

Tartarated  Antimony.  See  Antimo- 
nium  Tartaratum. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa. 
See  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tar- 
tras. 

Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Hydrargyri 
Sulphas  Flava. 

A  ilium  Antimo'nii.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  sherry 
wine.     See  Class  XL 

White  Vitriol.     See  Zinei  Sulphas. 

Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  See 
Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava. 

Zinei  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  White  Vitriol.  A 
substance  occurring  in  colorless  crys- 
tals. 
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CLASS  IX. 
CATHARTICS. 

>t:dicines  wnicn  PRODUCE  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 


SECTION  I.— Vegetable  Cathartics. 

?  Al'etris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
Sec  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Al'oe  Barbaden'sis.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Barbadoes  Aloes.  The  inspissated 
juic^  of  the  leaves  of  Al'oe  vulga'ris. 

Aloe  Capeii'sis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cape 
Aloes. 

Al'oe  He.pnt'ica.     Hepatic  Aloes. 

Al'oe  Soeotri'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Socotrine  Aloes.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  Aloe  Socotrina  I 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  one  or  more  undetermined 
species  of  Aloe  (Br.  Ph.). 

Al'oe  Vulga'ris.  See  Aloe  Barba- 
densis. 

Aloes.     See  Aloe  Barbadensis,  &c. 

American  Senna.  See  Cassia  Mari- 
landica. 

A'pium  Petro8eW num.  See  Petrose- 
limiiii. 

Apoe/ynum  Cannabi'nnm.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Indian  Hemp.     See  Class  VIII. 

Asayrte'a  Ofiicina'lis.  See  Sabadilla. 

?  Asclepias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 
weed.     See  Class  XI. 

f  Asde'pias  Incarna'ta.  Flesh-colored 
Asclepias. 

?  Amde'piae  Si/ri'aca.  Common  Milk- 
weed, or  Silkweed. 

Asde'pias  Tubero'sa.    See  Asclepias. 

Azed'aracb.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  Me'lia  azed' 'a rack. 

Barbadoes  Nut.  See  Curcas  Pur- 
grans. 

Bear's-foot.  See  Helleborus  Fceti- 
das. 

Be'la.  Bael.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
sE'gh  Mar'  melos.  (A  bland  and  excellent 
aperient.)     See  Class  I.,  Section  I. 

Benne  Oil.     See  Oleum  Sesami. 

Black  Hellebore.     See  Helleborus. 

Bladder  Senna.  See  Colutea  Arbo- 
r  esc  ens. 

Blue  Flag.     See  Iris  Versicolor. 

Bryony.     The  root  of  Bryo'niaal'ba. 

Buckbean.  See  Jlenyanthes  Trifo* 
liata. 

Buckthorn.  See  Rhanmus  Cat  liar- 
ticus. 

Burdock.     See  Lappa. 
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Butterflyweed.     See  Asclepias. 

Butternut.     See  Juglans. 

Cambo'gia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Gamboge. 
The  gum  resin  of  an  undetermined  spe- 
cies of  Go  rein' ia.     See  Oambogia. 

Car'thamus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Safflower,  or 
Dyer's  Saffron.  (Laxative.)  See  Class  XI. 

Cas'sia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Purging  Cassia. 
The  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Cas'sia  jis'  - 
tula.     See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Cas'sia  Acutifo'lia.     See  Senna. 

Cas'sia  Elonga'ta.     See  Senna. 

Cas'sia  lis  tola.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Purg- 
ing Cassia.     The  fruit  of  Cassia  fistula. 

Cas'sia  Marilan'dica.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cassia 
Marilandica. 

Cas'sia  Obova'ta.     See  Senna. 

Castor  Oil.     See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Celandine.  See Chclidoiiium  3Iajus. 

Cevadilla.     See  Sabadilla. 

Chelido'nium  Ma' jus.     Celandine. 

Cissam' 2>elo8  Parei'ra.    See  Pareira. 

Citrul'lus  Colocyn'this.  See  Colocyn- 
tbis. 

f  Col'chicum.    See  Classes  XXI.  and  X. 

Colocvnth.     See  Colocynthis. 

Colocyn'this.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Colocynth.  The  fruit,  deprived  of  its 
rind,  of  Citrul'lus  colocyn'this. 

Colu'tea  Arbores'eens.    Bladder  Senna. 

Common  Silkweed.  See  Asclepias 
Syriaca. 

Couvol'vulus  Pandura'tus.  Wild  Potato. 

Convo/'rulus  Scammo'nia.  See  Scam- 
monium. 

Copaiba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co- 
paiva.     See  Class  X. 

Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

Croton  Oil.  See  Oleum  Tiglii,  or 
Crotonis  Oleum. 

Cro'tou  Tig' Hum.    See  Oleum  Tig-lii. 

Croto'nis  O'leum.  See  Oleum  Cro- 
tonis. 

Cu'cumis  Colocyn'this.  See  Colocyn- 
tbis. 

Cur'cas  Pur'gans.     Barbadoes  Nut. 

Delphin' ' ium  Staphisa'yria.  Stavesacre. 

Dyer's  Saffron.     See  Carthamus. 

Elate'riiim.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  A 
substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Momor'dica  elate' r  ium  (U.S.  Ph.). 
A  sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
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the  fruit  of  Eeba'lium  officina' 'rum  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Elder.     See  Sambucus. 

Euon' ymus  Atropurpu'rcus.     Wahoo. 

Exogo'nium  Pur'ga.     See  Jalapa. 

Extract  of  Butternut.  Sec  Extrac- 
t u  in  Juglandis. 

Extra?  tuni  Juglan'dis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
"Extract  of  Butternut. 

Fever  Root.     See  Triosteum. 

Fi'eus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Fig. 
(Laxative.) 

Fig.     See  Fieus. 

Flesh-colored  Asclepias.  See  Ascle- 
pias  Inearnata. 

Florentine  Orris.  See  Iris  Floren- 
tina. 

Frax'inus  Or'nus.     See  Manna. 

Gamboge.     See  Gambogia. 

Gambo'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Gamboge. 
The  concrete  juice  of  an  undetermined 
tree. 

Graf  tola  Officinalis.     Hedge  Hyssop. 

Helleb'orus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Hel- 
lebore.    The  root  of  Helleb'orus  ni'ger. 

Helleb'orus  Foet'idus.  Bear's-foot.  See 
Class  XXIII. 

Honey.     See  Mel. 

Horehound.     See  Marrubium. 

Ipomse'a  Jala'pa,  or  Ipomse'a  Pur'ga. 
See  Jalapa. 

Iris  Florenti'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flo- 
rentine Orris.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  Flo- 
rentina. 

I'ris  Versicolor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 
Flag.     The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Jala'pa.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Jalap. 
The  root  of  Exogo'nium  pur'ga,  or  Ipo- 
mse'a jala'pa. 

Jala'pse  Besi'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  See  Re- 
sina  Jalapse. 

Jat'ropha Pur'gans.  See Curcas Pur- 
gans. 

Ju'glans.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butternut. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Jug- 
laus  cinerea. 

Eap'pa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  The 
root  of  Lap' pa  mi' nor 

Eeptan'tlra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Veron'ica  Virgin'ica  (otherwise  called 
Leptandra  Virginica). 

Leptan'drin.  A  resinous  extract  from 
the  root  of    Veron'ica  Virgin'ica. 

Li'num  Cathar'ticum.      Purging  Flax. 

?EitSi'iaeCi'tras.  (Br.  Ph.)  Citrate 
of  Lithia. 

Manna.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
concrete  juice,  in  flakes,  of  Frax'inus 
oriuts,  and  of  Frax'inus  rotundifo' lia. 

?  Marrubium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hore- 
hound.    See  Class  II. 


Marsh  Trefoil.     See  Menyanthes. 
May  Apple.     See  Podophyllum. 

Mel.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)     Honey. 

ile'lia  Azed'arach.     See  Azedaraeh. 

Menyan'thes  Trifolia'ta.  Buck  bean, 
or  Marsh  Trefoil. 

Molasses.     See  Syrupus  Fuscus. 

Momor'dica  Elate'  rium.  See  Elate* 
riu  in. 

Mustard.     See  Sin  a  pis  Alba, 

O'lcum  Croto'nis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Croton 
Oil.     The  same  as  Oleum  Tigiii. 

?  Oleum  O'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Flaxseed  or  Linseed  Oil.     See  Class  XX. 

Oleum  ©li'vae.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Olive  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil.  The  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit  of  the  O'lea  Eu- 
ropve'a.  (Laxntive.) 

O'leum  Ric'ini.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Castor  Oil.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Ric'iuus  commu'nis. 

O'leum  Ses'ami.  (U.S.  Pt.)  Benne 
Oil. 

O'leum  Terebin'thime.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Turpentine.    See  Class  X. 

O'leum  Tig'Iii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Croton 
Oil.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Croton  tiglium. 

Olive  Oil.     See  Oleum  Olivse. 

Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pareira 
Brava.    The  root  of  Cissam'pelos parei'ra. 

Parei'ra  Bra'va.  See  Pareira. 

Parsley  Root.     See  Petroselinum. 

Petroseli'num.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pars- 
ley Root.     (Aperient.)     See  Class  X. 

Phytolacca?  Radix.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Root.     See  Class  VIII. 

Pleurisy  Root.  See  Aselepias  Tu- 
berosa. 

Podophyl'li  Resi'iia.  (Br.  Ph.) 
See  Resina  Podopliylli. 

Podophyllin.  See  Resina  Podo- 
pliylli. 

Podophyllum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
May  Apple.  The  rhizoma  of  Podophyl'- 
lum  pelta'tum. 

Polyg'ala  Rubella?  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  root  and  herb  of  Polygala  rubella. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India.  See 
Azedaraeh. 

Prune.     See  Prunum. 

Pru'num.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Prune. 
The  dried  fruit  of  Pru'nus  domes' tica.  (A 
mild  laxative.) 

Pru'nns  Domes' tica.       See  Prunum. 

Purging  Cassia.    See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Purging  Flax.  See  Linum  Cathar- 
t  ii'u  hi. 

Queen's  Root.     See  Stillingia. 

Resi'na  Jala'pse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Resin 
of  Jalap. 
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Resi'na  PodophylTi.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Resiu  uf  Podophyllum. 

Resi'na   Seammo'nii.     (U.S.   Ph.) 

Resio  of  Scainmuny. 

llhnm'mtx  Cuthar'ticus.     Buckthorn. 

Rheum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Rhu- 
barb. The  root  of  Jihe'um  palma'fum 
and  of  other  species  of  Rheum  (U.S. 
Ph.).  The  root  of  one  or  more  undeter- 
mined species  of  Rheum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Rhubarb.     See  Rlieuiii. 

Rir' inns  Comma' ni8.  See  Oleum  Ri- 
eini. 

Sabadilla.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ceva- 
dilla.  The  fruit  of  Vern'trum  sabadil'la 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  fruit  of  Asayrx'a 
officinalis  (Br.  Ph.). 

Sambu'cus.  Elder.  The  inner  bark. 
See  Class  XI. 

Sa'po.  (U.S. Ph.)  Soap.  Soap  made 
with  soda  and  olive  oil.  (Mostl}7  given 
in  combination  with  other  medicines). 

Sa'po  Vulga'ris.  Common  Soap.  See 
Sapo. 

Sea m mo' u ise  Radix.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Scaininony  Root. 

Seammo'iiise  Resi'na.  (Br.  Ph.) 
See  Resin  a  Seammonii. 

Seammo Hium.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Scammony.  The  concrete  juice  of  the 
root  of  GonvoV cuius  seammo' nia  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the 
living  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Scammony.     See  Seammonium. 

?Senega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.     See  Senega. 

Senna.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Senna.  The 
leaflets  of  Cas'sia  acutifo'lia,  of  Cas'sia 
obova'la,  and  of  Cas'sia  elonga'ta. 

Sen  11  a  Alexandri'na.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Alexandrian  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cas- 
sia lanceolata  and  Cassia  obovata. 

Senna  Indica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Tinni- 
vclly  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cassia  elon- 
gata. 

Sana  pis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  See 
Class  XVII. 

Sina'pis  Alba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mus- 
tard. (The  unbroken  seed  is  laxative.) 
Se  <  Class  XVII. 

Sina'pis  Nigra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Mustard.     See  Class  XVII. 

St  ivesacre.     See  Delphinium. 

Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Queen's 
Root.     The  root  of  Stilh'u'gia  nylrat'ica. 

Sweet  Oil.     See  Oleum  ©liva?. 

Syru'pus  Fus'cus.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
"Brown  Syrup,"  or  Molasses.  (Laxa- 
tive.) 
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Tamarin'dus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tamarind.     (Aperient.)     See  Class  VI. 

Taraxacum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Dandelion.     See  Class  X. 

?  Terebin'thina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tur- 
pentine.    See  Class  X. 

Theri'aca.  (Br.  Ph.)  Treacle.  The 
uncrystallized  residue  of  the  refining  of 
sugar.     See  Syrup  us  Fusciis. 

Treacle.     See  Theriaea. 

Trios  teum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Fever  Root. 
The  root  of  Trios'  teum  perfolia'tnm. 

Turpentine.     See  Terebinth  in  a. 

Vera'tria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla.  See 
Clas^  VIII.,  Section  I. 

Veratrmn  Album.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.  See  Class  VIII.,  Sec- 
tion I. 

?  Vera'trum  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.     See  Class  VIII. 

Veron'ica  Virgin'iea.  See  Leptandra. 

Wahoo.  See  Euonymus  Atropur- 
pureus. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

Wild  Ipecac.     See  Triosteum. 

Wild  Potato.  See  Convolvulus 
Panduratns. 

SECTION  II.— Mineral  Cathartics. 

Acetate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magnesia? 
Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Acetas. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
timonialis. 

Bitartrate  of  Potassa;  See  Potassa? 
Bitartras. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Oxidnm  Xigrum. 

Brimstone.     See  Sulphur. 

Calcined  Magnesia.    See  Magnesia. 

Calomel.     See  Calomelas. 

Calom'elas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel.  Same 
as  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magne- 
sia? Carbon  as. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium.  See  Mag- 
nesii  i  liloridum. 

Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Citras. 

Citrate  of  Soda.     See  Soda?  Citras. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potassa?  Bi- 
tartras. 

Crystals  of  Tartar.  Sec  Potassa? 
Bitartras. 

Epsom  Salts.  See  Magnesia?  Sul- 
phas. 

Glauber's  Salts.    See  Sofia?  Sulphas. 
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Hydrar'gyri    Chlo'ridum   Mi'te. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Calomel.  Mild  Chloride  of 
Mercury.     Sec  Class  XXI. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Ni'grum.  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Classes  XIV. 
and  XXI. 

Liquor  Magne'sia?  €itra'tis. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Mag- 
nesia. 

Magne'sia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cal- 
cined Magnesia.  A  white  powder  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
acids  without  effervescence. 

3 f ague* six  Ace'tas.  Acetate  of  Mag- 
nesia. 

Magne'sia?  Carfoo'iias.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  A 
white  substance  in  powder  or  pulverulent 
masses,  wholly  dissolved  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Magne'sia?  Sulphas.  (U.S. and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom 
Salts.  A  salt  in  minute  colorless  crys- 
tals, which  slowly  effloresce  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Matpte'aii  Chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of 
Magnesium. 

Ma  11 1;  a  no  si  i  Sulphas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Manganese.     (Cholagogue.) 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hy« 
drargyri  < 'hloridum  Mite. 

Muriate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magnesii 
Ch  lor  ill  u  in. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  See  Soda?  Phos- 
phas. 

Potas'sa?  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Potassa.     See  Class  X. 

Potas'sa?  Bilar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 
See  Class  VI. 

Potas'sa?  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Citrate  of  Potassa.  (A  cooling 
aperient.)     See  Class  XI. 

Potas'sa?  et  So'da?  Tar'tras.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda,  or 
Rochellc  Salt.  A  substance  in  colorless 
transparent  crystals,  which  arc  wholly 
and  readily  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boil- 
ing water. 

Potas'sa?  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Potash,  sometimes 
called  Vitriol ated  Tartar.  A  salt  in  hard 
colorless  crystals,  unalterable  in  the  air. 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Potas'sa?  Tar'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tartrate  of  Potash.  A  salt  in  white 
or  olorless  crystals,  wholly  and  readily 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Potas'sa?  Tar'tras  Ac'ida.  (Br. 
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Ph.)     Acid    Tartrate    of    Potash.      The 
same  as  Potassa?  Bitartras. 

? Pul' vis  Antimoiiia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.     See  Class  XI. 

Rochelle  Salt.  See  Soda?  et  Potas- 
sa? Tartras. 

Salt.     See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

So' dm  Ci'tras.     Citrate  of  Soda. 

Soda?  et  Potassa?  Tartras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda,  or 
Rochelle  Salt.  See  Potassa?  et  Soda? 
Tartras. 

So'da?  Phos'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Phosphate  of  Soda.  A  salt  in 
colorless  transparent  crystals,  which 
speedily  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

So'da?  Sulphas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sul- 
phate of  Soda,  or  Glauber's  Salts.  A  salt 
in  colorless  crystals,  which  rapidly  efflo- 
resce on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are 
wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So'da'.    Tnr'tras.     Tartrate  of  Soda. 

So  dii  Chlo'ridnm.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium.  Common 
Salt.     See  Class  $1.,  Section  III. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia.  See 
liquor  Magnesia?  Citratis. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur 
Subli  inatuni. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magne- 
sia? Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Manganese.  See  Man- 
ganesia  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  See  Soda?  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphur  Lo'tum.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Washed  Sulphur.  Sublimed  sulphur 
thoroughly  washed  with  water.  See 
Class  XL 

Sul'phur  Prrecipita'tum.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Precipitated  Sulphur. 
See  Class  XI. 

Sul'phur  Sublima'tum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sublimed  Sulphur.  A  greenish- 
yellow  powder  which  is  entirely  volati- 
lized by  heat. 

Tartrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda.  See 
Potassa?  et  Soda?  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Soda.  See  Soda?  Tar- 
tras. 

Vitriolated  Tartar?  See  Potassa? 
Sulphas. 

Washed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur  IiO- 
t  n  in. 
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DIURETICS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  INCREASE  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE. 


A'bies  Balsa'mea.  SeeTerebinthiiia. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Soda.     Sec  Soda?  Acetas. 

Ace'tum  Col'chici.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine- 
gar of  Colchicum. 

?  Ace'tum  Scil  la?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine- 
gar of  Squill. 

?  Aconite.     See  Aconitum. 

?  A coni' turn.     (Br.  Ph.)      Aconite. 

American  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Viride. 

Ammo'nia?  Benzo'as.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)     Benzoate  of  Ammonia. 

Anacar'dium  Occidenta'le.  Cashew 
Nut.     See  Class  XVIII. 

A'pium  Petroseli' num.  See  Petrose- 
liiiiim. 

Apoc'ynum  Cannabinnm.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Indian  Hemp.     See  Class  VIII. 

AqnaAc'idiCarbon'ici.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Carbonic  Acid  Water.     See  Class  XI. 

f  Ar'butus  U'va  Ur'si.     See  Class  I. 

Armora'cia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.  The  fresh  root  of  Cechlea'ria 
armora'cia.     See  Class  XV. 

Artichoke  (Garden).  See  Cynara 
Scolymns. 

A  sp a r'ag u s  Offic ina' lis. 

At'ropa  Belladon'na.  See  Bella- 
donna. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

Baros' ma  Crena'ta,  Barns' ma  Betuli'na, 
etc.     See  Buchu,  and  Bucco. 

Belladon'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same 
as  Belladonna?  Folium. 

Belladonna  Leaf.  See  Belladonna? 
Folium. 

Belladonna  Root.  See  Belladonna? 
Radix. 

Belladonna?  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Belladonna  Leaf.     See  Class  V. 

Belladon'na?  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Belladonna  Root.     See  Class  V. 

Biborate  of  Soda.     See  Borax. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  See  Potas- 
sa? Bicarbonas. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Bitartras. 

Borate  of  Soda.     See  Soda?  Boras. 

Bo'rax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Biborate  of  Soda. 
Borax. 

Broom.     See  Scoparius. 
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Bnc'co.  (Br.  Ph.)  Buchu.  The  dried 
leaves  of  Baros' ma  betuli' na,  B.  crenula'ta, 
and  B.  serratifo'lia.     See  next  article. 

Bn'chn.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Buchu, or Bookoo. 
The  leaves  of  Baros'ma  crena'ta  {Dios'- 
rna  crena'ta),  and  of  other  species  of  Ba- 
rosma. 

Burdock.     See  Lappa. 

Cahin'ca  or  Cainca. 

Canada  Turpentine.  See  Terebin- 
t  hi  11  a. 

Cantharides.     See  Cantharis. 

Can'tharis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Span- 
ish Flies,  or  Canthar'ides.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.  Potato  Flies.  See 
Class  XVI. 

Cap'paris  Spino'sa.     Caper-Bush. 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa? 
Carbonas. 

Carbonic  Acid  Water.  See  Aqua 
Acidi  Carbonici. 

Caro'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Carrot  Seed,  and 
Root  of  Wild  Carrot.     Dau'cus  caro'ta. 

Cashew  Nut.  See  Anacardium 
Occidentale. 

Chimaph'ila.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pipsis- 
sevva.  The  leaves  of  Chimaph'ila  umbel- 
la'ta. 

Cissam'pelos  Parei'ra.     See  Pareira. 

Clem'atis  Erec'ta  (Virgin's  Bower),  and 
other  species  of  Clematis. 

Cochlea' ria  Annora'cia.  See  Armo- 
racia. 

Cochlea' ria  Officii) a' lis.    Scurvy  Grass. 

Col'chici  Cor'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum Corm.  The  same  as  Colchici 
Radix. 

Col'chici  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum Root.     See  Class  XXI. 

Col'chici  Se'men.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Colchicum  Seed.     See  Class  XXI. 

Colchicum  Root.  See  Colchici  Ra- 
dix. 

Colchicum  Seed.  See  Colchici  Se- 
men. 

?  Convolvulus  Pandnra'tus.  Wild  Po- 
tato.    See  Class  IX.,  Section  I. 

Copai'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co- 
paiva, or  Balsam  of  Copaiba.  The  juice 
of  Copaifera  multij'uga,  and  of  other 
species  of  Copaifera  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
oleo-resin   obtained   from   the  trunk   of 
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Co-p'tifera  multijuga  and  other  species  of 
Copatferu  (Pr.  Ph.). 

Vvpmfva  Mult  if  tig  a.    See  Copaiba. 

Copaiva,     Set  Copaiba. 

Coryd'aKs  Formosa.     Turkey  Corn. 

Creasote.     See  Oreasotum. 

Creaso'tum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Crea- 
sote.   See  Class  V. 

Cube'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cubeb, 
or  Cubebs.  The  berrits  of  Pi' per  cube'ba 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cube'ba  officina'liv  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cyn'ara  Scol'ymus.    Garden  Artichoke. 

Cyt'isus  Scopa'rius.     See  Scoparius. 

Dandelion.     See  Taraxacum. 

JDaph'ne  Gnid'ium.     See  Mezereum. 

Daph'ne  Mezere'um.    See  Mezereum. 

Dau'ci  Ra'dix.     Garden  Carrot  Root. 

Dau'cus  Caro'ta.     See  Carota. 

Delphinium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Larkspur. 
The  seed  of  Delphin'ium  consol'ida. 

t  Delphin'ium  Staphisa'gria.  Staves- 
acre. 

Digitalis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Fox- 
glove.    Digitalis.     See  Class  VII. 

Dios'ma  Grena'ta.     See  Buchu. 

Dulcamara.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Bittersweet.     See  Class  V. 

Epirje'a  Re'pens.     Trailing  Arbutus. 

Erig'eron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Fleabane. 
The  herb  of  Erig'eron  heterophyl'lum 
and  of  Erig'eron  PhiladeV 'phirum. 

Erig'eron  Canaden'se.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Canada  Fleabane.  The  herb  of  Erigeron 
Canadense. 

Erig'eron  Heterophyl'lum.  See  Erige- 
ron. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  See  Class  XIII.  and  Class  II., 
Section  V. 

Fleabane.     See  Erigeron. 

Foxglove.     See  Digitalis. 

Garden  Artichoke.  See  Cynara 
Scolymus. 

Garden  Carrot.     See  Dauci  Radix. 

Gaie'ca.     See  Gin. 

Gin  ( Gene'  ca).  Spirit  distilled  from 
juniper  berries. 

Hellebore,  White.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

Hemides'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Sarsaparilla.     See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Horseradish.     See  Armoracia. 

Indian  Hemp.  See  Apocynum  Can- 
nabinum. 

Indian  Sarsaparilla.  See  Iffcmidcs- 
mus. 

?  Iris  Florenti'na.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Florentine  Orris. 

?  Iris  Versicolor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 
Flag. 


Junip'erus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Juniper. 
Juniper  Berries.  The  fruit  of  Juuip'erm 
commu'nis. 

Junip'erus  Virginia 'na.  (U.  S. 
Ph.)     Red  Cedar.     See  Class  XIII. 

Lactu'ca  Viro'sa.     Acrid  Lettuce. 

Lappa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  See 
Class  IX. 

Larkspur.     See  Delphinium. 

Leon' todon  Tarax'acum.  See  Tarax« 
acum. 

Liquor  Cal'cii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium. 

Ei'quor  Potas'sse.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Class 
XXII. 

Eycopo'dium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The 
sporules  of  Lycopo'dium  clava'tum  and 
other  species  of  Lycopodium. 

Mastic.     See  Mas'tiche. 

Mas'tiche.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Mas- 
tic. Mastich.  The  concrete  juice  of 
Pista'cia  lentis'cus  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  resin- 
ous exudation  from  the  stem  of  Pistacia 
lentiscus  (Br.  Ph.). 

Meadow  Saffron.  See  Colchici  Ra- 
dix, or  Colchicum. 

Mezereon.     See  Mezereum. 

Mezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Me- 
zereon.    See  Class  XVI. 

Nicotia'na  Tab' acum.    SeeTabacum. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa^  Xi- 
tras. 

Oil  of  Copaiba.   See  Oleum  Copaibae. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Te- 
rebinthina?. 

Oleum  Copai'ba?.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Oil  of  Copaiba. 

Oleum  Cube'bae.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Cubeb. 

Oleum  Junip'eri.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Oil  of  Juniper. 

Oleum  Sue \ini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Amber.     See  Class  IV. 

Oleum  Terebin'thinse.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Turpentine.  The  vola- 
tile oil  distilled  from  the  turpentine  of 
Pi'nns  pains' tris  or  Pi'nus  tse'da. 

Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pareira 
Brava.  The  root  of  Cissam'pelos  parei'ra 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of  Cissampe- 
los  pareira  (Br.  Ph.). 

Paricta'ria  Officinalis.  Wall  Pelli- 
tory. 

Parsley  Root.     See  Petroselinum. 

Petroseli'num.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Parsley. 
The  root  of  PetroseWmim  sati'vnm,  other- 
wise called  A'pium  petroseli'num. 

Phos'phorus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class 
III. 
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DIURETICS. 


rVfUM  Palut'tria.  See  Terebintbi- 
na,  and  Pix  Fiquida. 

Pi* per  Cube' ha.     See  Cubeba. 
Pipsissewa.     See  Chimapliila. 
Pitta' cia  Lentiatcu*.     See  Jfastiche. 

Pix  Liquida.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 

Tar.  The  impure  turpentine  procured 
by  burning  from  the  wood  of  Pi' tins  pa- 
las'  tria  and  of  other  species  of  Pinna  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  bituminous  liquid  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  Pi' nun  *ylves'tri»  and  other 
pines  by  destructive  distillation  (Br.  Ph.). 
Polyg'ala  Scn'egn.     See  Senega. 

Potas'sa?  Ac? £as.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Acetate  of  Potassa.  A  white  de- 
liquescent salt,  wholly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Potassa?  Bicarbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  Sal 
seratus.      See  Class  XXII. 

Potassa?  Bitar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar.    See  Class  VI. 

Potas's:«  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Potash;  otherwise 
called  Subcarbonate  of  Potash.  See 
Class  XXII. 

Potassa?  Ni'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre. 
See  Class  VI. 

Potato  Flies.  See  Cantharis  Vittata. 

Red  Cedar.  See  Juniperus  Virgi- 
nia n  a. 

Scil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
See  Class  XII. 

Scopa'rius.  (U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Broom.  The  tops  of  Cyt'isus  scopa'rius 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  tops  of  Sarotham'nus 
scopa'rius  (Br.  Ph.). 

Scurvy  Grass.  See  Cochlearia  Offi- 
cinalis. 

Senega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.     See  Senega. 

?  Serpen ta'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Serpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  III. 

So 'da?  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Acetate 
of  Soda.  A  substance  in  white  or  color- 
less crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So'da?  Bo'ras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate 
of  Soda,  or  Borax.     See  Class  VI. 

*!  So'da?  Sul'phas.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Sul- 
phate of  Soda,  or  Glauber's  Salts.     See 
Class  IX. 
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Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium.  See 
Liquor  Calcii  i 'hloridi. 

Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Liquor 
Potassa?. 

Spanish  Flies.     See  Cantharis. 

Spar'tium  Jiui'ceum.     Spanish  Broom. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  See  Spiritus 
JEibcris  Xitrosi. 

Spiritus  JE  theris  Xitro'si.  ( U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
or  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Class  IV., 
and  Class  XI.,  Section  II. 

Spir'itus  Jiuiip'cri. 

Squill.  ,  See  Seilla. 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.     See  Spiritus 
^Etheris  Xitrosi. 

?  Tab'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To- 
bacco.    See  Classes  VII.  and  V. 

Tar.     See  Pix  Fiquida. 

Taraxacum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Dandelion.  The  root  of  Tarax'acum 
denslco'nis. 

Terebin'thina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turpen- 
tine. The  concrete  juice  of  Pi'nua  pa- 
lus'trii  and  of  other  species  of  Pinus. 

Tobacco.     See  Tabacum. 

Trailing  Arbutus.  See  Epigea  Re- 
pens. 

Turkey  Corn,  or  Turkey  Pea.  See 
Corydalis  Formosa. 

?  I  I  mus  Campes'tris.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Broad-leaved  Elm.     See  Class  XIX. 

Vera'trnm  Album.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.     See  Class  VIII. 

Vera'trnm  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.     See  Class  VIII. 

Vi  mini  Col'ehici.  (Br.  Ph.)  Wine 
of  Colchicum.  The  same  as  Vinum 
Colchici  Radieis. 

Yi  mini  Col'ehici  Radi'cis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See 
Class  XXI. 

Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpenta- 
ria. 

Virgin's  Bower.     See  Clematis. 

Wall  Pellitory.  See  Parietaria  Offi- 
cinalis. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

White  Turpentine.  See  Terebin- 
t  hi  n  a. 

Wild  Potato.  See  Convolvulus 
Panduratus. 

Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See  Vi- 
mini  Colchici  Radieis. 

Wintergreen.     See  Cbiniapbila. 


NAUSEATING  DIAPHORETICS.— REFRIGERANT  DIAPHORETICS. 


CLASS  XL 
DIAPHORETICS. 


MEDICINES  WHICH    PROMOTE    PERSPIRATION.      DIAPHORETICS    MAY  BE    DIVIDED 
NAUSEATING,  REFRIGERANT,  AND    STIMULATING. 
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SECTION  I.— Nauseating  Diaphoretics, 

Aconite.     See  Acoiiitum. 

Aconite  Root.     See  Aconiti  Radix. 

?  Aconi'ti  Folium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Aconite  Leaf.     See  Class  VII. 

?  Aconiti  Radix.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Aconite  Root.     See  Class  VII. 

?  Aconi'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Aconite 
Leaf.     See  Class  VII. 

Aconi'tum  Napel'lus.   See  Aconitum. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
timonial is. 

Antimonial  Wine.  See  Yinum  An- 
timoiiii. 

A nt into  iii i  et  Potas'sa?  Tar'tras. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and 
Potassa,  or  Tartar  Emetic.  See  Class 
VIII. 

A 11 1  s mo  ni i  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Antimo'nium  Sulphura'tum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Anti- 
mony, or  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony. A  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  with 
a  small  and  variable  amount  of  the 
teroxide  of  antimony.  An  orange-red 
powder,  whence  it  has  been  termed  anti- 
mo' nit  sulphure'tum  au' renin  (Ed.  Ph.),  or 
"golden  sulphuret  of  antimony." 

Antimo  iiima  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony.  The  same 
as  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tartras. 

A  rum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Indian  Turnip. 
See  Class  XII. 

Button  Snakeroot.  See  Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 

Cephoe'iis  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

t  Col'chieum.   See  Classes  XXI.  and  X. 

Dragon  Root.     See  Arum. 

?  Elecampane.     See  Inula, 

Eryn'gium  Aquat'icum.  Button  Snake- 
root. 

Enpato'rinm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tho- 
roughworN  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II., 
Section  III. 

In  din  n  Tobacco.     See  Lobelia, 

Indian  Turnip.     See  Arum. 

?  In  ula.    Elecampane. 

Ipecacuan'ha.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
ipecacuan,  or  Ipecac.     See  Class  VIII. 
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Lobelia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Tobacco.     See  Class  VIII. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 
See  Antinionium  Sulphuratum. 

Pul' vis  Aiitimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  A  powder  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime 
and  antimonious  acid.  Essentially  the 
same  as  James's  Powder. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  et 
Potassa*  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa. 
See  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tartras. 

Vi Hum  Antiinonia'le.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antiraonial  Wine.     See  next  article. 

\ inum  Antimonii.  (U.  ^.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  sherry  wine. 
See  Class  VIII. 

Water  Eryngo.  See  Eryngiuni 
Aquaticum. 


SECTION  II-Refrigerant  Diaphoretics. 

Acetate   of  Ammonia   (Solution    of). 
See  Liquor  Ammonia?  Acetatis. 
Ammonia?      Acetatis     Li'quor. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia. See  Liquor  Ammonia?  Ace- 
tatis. 

Ainmo'nia?  Carbo'nas.     (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Vol- 
atile, or  Smelling  Salts.     See  Class  III. 

A 'qua  Ac'idi  Carbon'ici.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Carbonic  Acid  Water.  Water  im- 
pregnated with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nia? Carbonas. 

Carbonic  Acid  Water.  See  Aqua 
Acidi  €arbonici. 

Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa?  Ci- 
tras. 

Li'quor  Ammo'nia?  Aceta'tis. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia.  Also  called  Spir'itus  Min- 
der e'ri,  or  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Li'quor  Ammo'nise  Citra'tis.  Solution 
of  Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

?  Liquor  Cal'cii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
See  Class  X. 
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REFRIGERANT   AND    STIMULATING   DIAPHORETICS. 


liquor  Potassa?  Citratis.    (U.S. 

Ph.)      Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa,  or  Nitre.  See  Po- 
tassa*  Xitras. 

Potassa?  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Citrate  of  Potassa.     See  Class  VI. 

Potassse  Xi  tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Nitre.  See 
Class  VI. 

Potas'sii  Ferrocyan'icliim.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  See 
Class  VI. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Liquor  Ammonia1  Aeetatis. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Liquor  Ammonia?  Citratis. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa.  See 
Liquor  Potassa?  Citratis. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous,  or  Nitric,  Ether. 
See  Spiritus  .Etlieris  Xitrosi. 

Spir'itus  JE  theris  Xitro'si.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
or  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  (formerly  Spirit 
of  Nitric  Ether).     See  Class  IV. 

Spir'itus  Jfinrlere'ri,  or  Spirit  of  Min- 
dererus.  See  Liquor  Ammonia?  Ace- 
tatis. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Spiritus 
JEiheris  Nitrosi. 

SECTION  III— Stimulating  and  Altera- 
tive Diaphoretics. 

Acrid  Lettuce.    See  Lactuca  Virosa. 

Adanso'nia  Digita'ta.  The  Baobab- 
tree. 

American  Dittany.  See  Cunila  Ma- 
riana. 

Amnion i'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ammoniac.     See  Class  XII. 

?  Ammonia?  Phos'phas.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

?  Aqua  Ammonia?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  So- 
lution of  Ammonia.  See  Classes  XVII. 
and  XXII. 

Aristolo' ehia  Serpenta'ria.  See  Ser- 
pentaria. 

Asele  pias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 
weed.     The  root  of  Asele' pias  tiibero'sn. 

Ancle'pias  Tubero'seu    See  Aselepias. 

Balm.     See  Melissa. 

Baobab.    See  Aclansonia  Dijritata. 

Bark  of  Sassafra3  Root.  See  Sassa- 
fras Radieis  Cortex. 

Bisulphuret  of  Carbon,  or  Sulphuret 
of  Carbon. 

Boneset.     See  Eupatorium. 

Burdock.     See  Lappa. 

Butterflyweed.     See  Asclepias. 

Calot' ropi8  Gujante'a.  Madar,  or  Mu- 
dar. 
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Car'thamns.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dyer's 
Saffron,  or  Safflower.  The  flowers  of 
Car'tkamu*  tincto'rius. 

?  Col'ckieum.    See  Classes  XXI.  and  X. 

Crocus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Saffron. 
See  Class  IV. 

Ctmi'la  Maria' na.     American  Dittany. 

Daph'ne  Gnid'ium.     See  Mezereum. 

Daph'nc  Mezere'um.    See  Mezereum. 

Dorstc'nia  Contraycr' va.  (Aromatic 
and  tonic.) 

Dyer's  Saffron.     See  Carthamus. 

Elder.     See  Sambueus. 

Eupato'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Thorough- 
wort,  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II.,  Sec- 
tion III. 

Guaiac.     See  Guaiaei  Resina. 

Guaiaei  Lig-'num.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Guaiacum  Wood.  Lignum  Vitse. 
The  wood  of  Guai'acum  officinale. 

Ouai'aei  Resina.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Guaiac.  The  concrete  juice  of 
Guai'acum  officinale  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaia- 
cum officinale  (Br.  Ph.). 

Guai'acum  Officina'le.  See  Guaiaei 
Resina. 

Junip'erus  Sabi'na.     See  Sabina. 

Lactu'ca  Viro'sa.  Acrid  Lettuce.  See 
Class  V. 

Lap'pa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  See 
Class  IX. 

Lau'ru8  Sas'safras.     See  Sassafras. 

Li'quor  Ammo'nia?.  (Br.  Ph.)  See 
Aqua  Ammoniak. 

Malar.     See  Calotropis  Gig-antea. 

Magnolia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Magnolia. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

?3Ielis'sa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Balm.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Meze'reon.     See  Mezerenm. 

Jlezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Mezereon.     See  Class  XVI. 

Mudar.     See  Calotropis  Gigantea. 

Oil  of  Cajuput.  See  Oleum  Caju- 
puti. 

Oleum  Cajupu'ti.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Cajuput.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Jfclalcu'ca 
cajupu'ti  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  oil  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  Melalen'ca  mi' nor  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Orij'anum  Vulga're,  Common  Mar- 
joram. 

Pet ro' hum.     Rock  Oil.     See  Class  IV. 

?  Polyg'ala  Rubella.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitter  Polygala.  See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Prickly  Ash.     See  Xanthoxjlum. 

Rock  Oil.     See  Petroleum. 

Sabi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Savine. 
See  Class  XIII. 

Sambu  eus.        (U.S.    and    Br.    Ph.) 


ALTERATIVE    DIAPHORETICS.— EXPECTORANTS. 


Elder.  The  flowers  of  Sambu'cus  Cana- 
densis (U.S.  Ph.).  The  fresh  flowers 
of  Sambu'cue  ni'yra  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Sar'sa.    (Br.  Ph.)     See  Class  XXI. 

?  Sarsaparil'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See 
Class  XXI. 

?  Sas'safras.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sassafras 
Root.  The  dried  root  of  Sas'safras  offi- 
cinale.    See  next  article. 

?  Sas'safras  Radi'cis  Cor'tex. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Sassafras  Root.  (Stimulant 
and  aromatic.) 

Serpenta'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Serpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  See 
Cla.^s  II.,  Section  III. 

Serpentary.     See  Serpentaria. 


Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  Aqua 
Ammonia?. 

Sulphur  Lo'tum.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Washed  Sulphur.  See  Class  IXV  Section 
II. 

Sulphur  Sublima  turn.  (U.  S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Sublimed  Sulphur.  See 
Class  IX.,  Section  II. 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  The  same  as 
Bisulphuret  of  Carbon. 

Thoroughwort.     See  Eupatorium. 

Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpenta- 
ria. 

Xantthox'ylum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Prickly 
Ash.     The  bark  of  Xanthox'ylum  frax- 


CLASS  XII. 
EXPECTORANTS. 


MEDICINES  WHICH    INCREASE    THE  SECRETION    FROM  THE  MUCOUS    MEMBRANE  OF  THE 
AIR-CELLS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES  OF  THE    LUNGS  OR  FACILITATE  ITS  DISCHARGE. 


Ace'tum  Seil'lre.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine- 
gar of  Squill. 

?  Ac'iclnm  Benzo'icum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
A  substance  in  feathery  crystalline 
plates,  nearly  white. 

Al'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Garlic.  The 
bulb  of  Al'lium  sati'vum. 

Al'lium  Ce'pa.     Onion. 

Ammoniac.     See  Ammoniacum. 

Amnion i'aeum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ammoniac.  The  concrete  juice  of  Do- 
re'ma  Ammoni'acum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gum- 
resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  of 
Dorema  ammoniacum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Antimo'nii  et  Potas'sae  Tar'tras. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartar  Emetic.  Tartrate  of 
Antimony  and  Potassa.    See  Class  VIII. 

Antimo'nium  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony.  Tartar 
Emetic. 

A 'rum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Indian  Turnip, 
or  Dragon  Root.  The  cormus  of  A' rum 
triphyV I  urn. 

Asele'pias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 
weed,  or  Pleurisy  Root.     See  Class  XI. 

Ascle'pias  Syri'aca,  Common  Silk- 
weed. 

Assafoet'icla.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Assafetida.     See  Class  IV. 

Balsam  of  Peru.  See  Balsamum 
Peruvian  am. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Balsamum 
Tolutanum. 

Balsamum  Peruvia'num.  (U.S. 
And   Br.    Ph.)     Balsam    of    Peru.     The 


prepared  juice  of  Myrosper'mum  Peruif- 
erum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  balsam  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  Myrosper' mum  Perei'rse 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Balsamum  Tolu  ta 'num.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Tolu.  The 
juice  of  Jlyrosper'mum  foluif'erum  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  balsam  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  stem  of  Jlyrosjiermum  toluife- 
rum  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Benzoic  Acid.  See  Aeidum  Ben- 
zoieum. 

Benzoin.     See  Benzoiiium. 

Ben zo' inum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Benzoin.  The  concrete  juice  of  Sty'rax 
ben'zoin  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  resinous  exudation 
from  the  stem  of  Styrax  benzoin  (Br.  Ph.). 

Black  Snakeroot.      See  Cimicifuga. 

Butterflyweed.     See  Aselepias. 

Button  Snakeroot.  See  Eryngium 
Aquatieum. 

Cejihae'lis  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe- 
eaeuanha. 

€imicif'nga.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.       See  Class  VII. 

Common  Silkweed.  See  Aselepias 
Syriaca. 

Dore'ma  Ammoni'acum,  See  Ammo- 
nia cum. 

Dragon  Root.     See  Arum. 

Elecampane.     See  Inula. 

?   Eryn'gium     Aquat'icum.  Button 

Snakeroot.       See  Class  XL.  Section  I. 

Fer'ula  Assa/aet'ida.  See  Assafoet- 
ida. 
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EXPECTORANTS.— EMMENAGOGUES. 


Gal'banum.       (U.S.    and    Br.    Ph.)  I 
The  c  mcrete  juice  of  an  undetermined 
plant  (U.S.  Ph.).     A  gum  resin  derived 
from     an    unascertained     umbelliferous 
plant  (Br.  Ph.). 

Garlic.     See  Allium. 

Indian  Tobacco.     See  Lobelia. 

Indian  Turnip.     See  Arum. 

?  In  ula.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Elecampane. 
Bee  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Ipecacuan.     See  Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecaeuan'ha.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ipecacuan.     See  Class  VIII. 

Lobelia.    (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)    Indian 
Tobacco.     See  Class  VIII. 

Jfi/roxper'  muni  Pent  if 'erum.      See  Bal- 
samum  Peruvian um. 

Mi/rosper'  mum  Tohiiferum.      See  Bal- 
samum  To  hit  a  mini. 

Naph'thalin.      A    substance    obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar. 

Nar'thex  Assafozt'  ida.    See  Assafcet- 
ida. 

Onion.     See  Allium  Cepa. 


?  Pix  Liq ru ida.    (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 

Tar. 

Pleurisy  Root.     See  Aselepias. 

Pol i/'j' aln  Sen'ega.     See  Senega. 

Prepared  Storax.  See  Styrax  Prse- 
paratus. 

St  il  la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
The  bulb  of  Scil'la  wiarit'imia  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  dried  bulb  otUrgiu'ea  scil'la  ( Br.  Ph.). 

Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
The  root  of  Po lyy'  ala  sen'ega. 

Seneka.     See  Senega. 


>quil 


See  Seilla. 


Storax.     See  Styrax. 

Styrax.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Storax.  The  pre- 
pared juice  of  Liquidam' bar  Orienta'le. 

Styrax  Benzoin.     See  Beiizoinum. 

Sty 'rax  Pra?para'tus.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Storax.  A  balsam  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Liquidam' bar  Orien- 
ta'le.   The  same  as  Styrax. 

Urgin'ea  Scil'la.     See  Scilla. 

Water  Eryngo.  See  Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 


CLASS  XIII. 
EMMENAGOGUES. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    PROMOTE    THE    MENSTRUAL    SECRETION. 


Achillea  Millefolium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  j 
Milfoil,  or  Yarrow.  The  herb  and  flowers  ; 
of  Achillea  millefolium. 

Aga've  America' na.     American  Aloe. 

Al'oe  Barbaden'sis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  I 
Ph.)     Barbadocs  Aloes.    See  Class  IX. 

Al'oe  Socotri'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Socotrine  Aloes.     See  Class  IX. 

American  Aloe.  See  Agave  Ameri- 
cana. 

Hal samoden' dron  Myr'rha.  See  Myr- 
rh a. 

Barbadoes  Aloes.  See  Aloe  Barba- 
densis. 

Biborate  of  Soda.     See  Borax. 

Black  Hellebore.     See  Helleborus. 

Borate  of  Soda.     See  Sodae  Boras. 

Borax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Borax.  Biborate 
of  Soda.     See  Sodae  Boras. 

Cantharides.     See  Cantharis. 

Cantharis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Spanish  Flies.  Canthar'ides.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.     Potato  Flies. 

Castor.     See  €astoreum. 

Cas'tor  Fi'ber.    See  Castoreum. 

Castoreum.       (U.S.    and   Br.    Ph.) 
Castor.     See  Class  IV. 
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?  Cata'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Catnep.  See 
Class  IV. 

Cotton  Root.     See  Gossypii  Radix. 

Fer  ri  Chlo  ridiiin.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Chloride  of  Iron;  also  called  Perchlo- 
ride  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  A  brownish-green  crystalline 
substance,  soluble  in  water. 

Fer'ri  Subearbo'nas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Class II.,  Sec- 
tion V. 

70t*  Most  of  the  preparations  of  Iron 
mav  sometimes  be  used  as  emmenagogues. 

Gossypii  Radix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cot- 
ton Root.  The  root  of  Gossypium  herba- 
ceum  and  of  other  species  of  Gossypium. 

Guaiac.     See  Guaiaci  Resina. 

Guai'aei  Resi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Guaiac.     See  Class  XI. 

Guai'acum  Officinale.  See  Guaiaci 
Resina. 

Hellebore,  Black.     See  Helleborus. 

Helleborus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Hellebore.     See  Class  IX. 

Inula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Elecampane.  Seo 
Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Iodide  of  Iron.    See  Ferri  Iodic! am. 


EMMENAGOGUES— SIALAGOGUES.— ERRHINES. 


Iron.     See  Ferri. 

Janip'enis  Sahi'na.     See  Sabina. 

Juniper  us  Varginia'na.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Red  Cedar.  The  tops  of  Juniperus 
Yirginiana. 

Madder.     See  Rubia. 

Milfoil.    See  Achillea  Millefolium. 

Myrrh.     See  Myrrha. 

IHyr'rha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Myrrh. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Nep'eta  Cata'ria.     See  Cataria. 

Oleum  Sabi'me.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Savine. 

?  Oriy'anum  Vulga're.     Marjoram. 

Polyg'ala  Sen'ega.     See  Senega. 

Potato  Fiies.  See  Cantharis  Vit- 
tata. 

Red  Cedar.  See  Juniperus  Virgi- 
niana. 

Rosemary.     See  Rosmarinus. 


Rosmarinus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rosemary. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

?Ru'bia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Madder.  The 
root  of  Rn'bia  tincto'rum. 

Rue.     See  Ruta. 

Rata.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rue.  See  Class  IV* 

Sabi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
tops  of  Junip'erus  sabi'na. 

?  Saga])e'num.  (Lond.  Ph.)  The  gum 
resin  of  an  uncertain  plant.  See  Class  IV. 

Savine.     See  Sabina. 

Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.     See  Senega. 

Soda  Boras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate  of 
Soda,  or  Borax.     See  Classes  VI.  and  X. 

Spanish  Flies.     See  Cantharis. 

Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Su  bear  bon  as. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  Millefolium. 


CLASS  XIV. 
SIALAGOGUES. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    PROMOTE    THE    SECRETION    OF    SALIVA. 


Anacyc'lus  Pyr'ethrum.  See  Pyre- 
thrum. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Oxitlum  Nigrum. 

Calamus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sweet  Flag. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrargyri  Sul- 
phuretum  Rubrum. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Ni'grum.  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sulphur  e' turn  Ru'brum. 
Red   Sulphuret  of  Mercury,   or   Cinna- 


bar. (Sometimes  used  in  fumigation  as 
a  rapid  sialagogue.) 

Hydrargyrum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
(^Sl**  Mercury,  and  most  of  its  com- 
pounds, may  be  used  as  sialagogues.)  See 
Class  XXI. 

Mercury.     See  Hydrargyrum. 

Pellitory.     See  Pyretlirum. 

Pyr'ethrum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pellitory. 
The  root  of  Anacyc'lus  pyr'ethrum. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Sulphu return  Rubrum. 


CLASS  XV. 
ERRHINES. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    PROMOTE    THE    SECRETION    FROM    THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OP 

THE    NOSTRILS. 


Armora'oia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlea' via 
armor  a' ci  a.     See  Class  X. 

Asarabac'ca.  The  root  and  leaves  of 
As'arum  Europe' am. 

Bloodroot.     See  Sanguiiiaria. 

Cochlea' ria  Armora'cia.  See  Armo- 
raeia. 

Con  valla' ria  Maja'lis.  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 


Euphor'bium.     See  Class  XVI. 
False    Sunflower.      See    Helenium 
Autumnale. 

Hele'nium    Autumna'le.       False    Sun- 
flower, or  Sneezewort. 

Horseradish.     See  Armoracia. 
Hydrar'g-yri     Sul'phas     Fla'va. 

(U.S.  Ph.).  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mer- 
cury, or  Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Cass 
VIII. 
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ERRHIXES.— EPISPASTICS. 


Lily  of  the  Valley.  See  Convallaria 
Majalis. 

Saiiguina'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blood- 
root.     See  Class  VIII. 

Sneezewort.  See  Helenium  Au- 
tnniiiale. 

Snuff — or  Tobacco  in  powder. 


Turpeth  Mineral. 
Sulphas  Flava. 

Vera  tria.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Class  VI  I  r.,  Section  I. 

f  Yora  tr  u  in    Album.     (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore. 


See  Hydrargyri 

See 


CLASS  XVI. 
EPISPASTICS. 


MEDICINES    WHICH    WHEN   APPLIED    TO    THE    SKIN   PRODUCE  A  BLISTER. 


Ace'tum  Canthar'idis.  Vinegar  of 
Spanish  Flies. 

V<;  'iiluui     Acet'icum     Glacia'le. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  A  color- 
less liquid,  which  is  converted,  when 
cooled  to  nearly  32°,  into  colorless,  pris- 
matic crystals.     Specific  gravity,  1.065. 

?  Anacar'  dium  Occidenta'le.  See  Class 
XVIII. 

A 'qua  Ammonite  For'tior.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Stronger  Water  (or  Solution;  of 
Ammonia,     See  Class  XVII. 

Argen'ti  Xi tras  Fusa.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Fused  Xitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar 
Caustic. 

Cantharides.     See  Caniharis. 

Can'tharis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Spanish  Flies.  Cantharides.  Can'tharis 
vesicato'  ria. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.     Potato  Flies. 

Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Cera- 
tum  Cantharidis. 

Cera  turn  Canthar'idis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies,  or  Blistering  Ce- 
rate. 

Crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus. 

1)  iph'ne  Mezere'um.    See  Mezereum. 

Dir'ca  Palna'tris.     Leather-wood. 

Emplas'truin    Pi'cis   cum     Can- 
»tharide.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Plaster  of  Pitch 
with  Spanish  Flies. 

?  Euphor'bium.     'Ed.  Ph.)     The  con- 
crete   resinous    juice    of    undetermined 
species  of  Euphorbia. 
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Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Ar- 
genti  Nitras  Fusa. 

Glacial  Aceric  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Aceticum  Glaciate. 

Leather-wood.  See  Dirca  Palus- 
tris. 

Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Lini- 
mentum  Cant  ha  rid  is. 

I A  »i  i  men  turn  Canthar'idis.  (U.S. 

and  Br.  Ph.)  Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies, 
or  Liniment  of  Cantharides. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Argenti  Nitras 
Fusa. 

Mezereon.     See  Mezereum. 

Mezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Me- 
zereon. The  bark  of  D  iph'ne  Mezere'um 
and  of  Baph'ne  Gnid'ium  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  dried  bark  of  Daphne  mezereum,  or 
Daph'ne  laure&la  (Br.  Ph.). 

Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  T7n- 
g-uentum  Cantharidis. 

Potato  Flies.  See  Cantharis  Vit- 
tata. 

Ranunculus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Crowfoot. 
The  cormus  and  herb  of  Ranun' cuius 
bulbo'ms. 

Sabadil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ceva- 
dilla.     See  Class  IX. 

Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia.  See 
Aqua  Ammonia?  Fortior. 

Insuen  tnni  Canthar'idis.  (Br. 
Ph.)     Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Vinegar  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Ace- 
turn  Cantharidis. 


RUBEFACIENTS.— ESCHAROTICS. 

CLASS  XVII. 

RUBEFACIENTS. 


MEDICINES    WHICH   INFLAME    THE    SKIN    WITHOUT  VESICATING   AS    AN    ORDINARY 

RESULT. 


A'bies  Carta  den' sis.  See  Pix  Cana- 
densis. 

A'bies  Excel' sa.  See  Pix  Burgun- 
<lica. 

A^'idnm  Acet'icum  Glacia'le. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Amano  iiiir  U'qnor  For'tior.  (Br. 
Ph.)     See  next  article. 

A 'qua  Ammo'iiise  For'tior.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia. 

Armoracia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.     See  Classes  XV.  and  X. 

Burgundy  Pitch.  See  Pix  Burguu- 
dica. 

Canada  Pitch.  See  Pix  Canaden- 
sis. 

Capsicum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ca- 
yenne Pepper.     See  Class  III. 

Cayenne  Pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cochlea' ria  Armora' cia.  See  Armo- 
racia. 

Crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus. 

El'emi.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elemi.  A  concrete 
resinous  exudation  :  botanical  source  un- 
determined, probably  from  Cana'rium 
commu'ne. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Aceticuni  Glacial^. 

Horseradish.     See  Armoracia. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia.  See  L.ini- 
mentum  Ammonia?. 

Jii  11  illicit  turn  Ammo'nia?.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Liniment  of  Ammonia,  or 
Volatile  Liniment. 

Liquor  Ammo'nia?.  (Br.  Ph.)    So- 


lution of  Ammonia.    The  same  as  Aqua 
Ammonia?. 

Mustard.     See  Sinapis  Alba. 

Oil  of  Rosemary.  See  Oleum  Ros- 
marinus. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Tere- 
binth in  a?. 

O' leu ni   Rosmari'ni.        (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)     Oil  of  Rosemary. 

O'lenm  Sabi'na?.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Savine.   See  Class  XIII. 

Oleum  Terebin'thina?.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)    Oil  of  Turpentine.    See  Class  X. 

Pi'nua  A'bie8.  See  Pix  Burg-un- 
dica. 

Pi' mis  Can  ad  en' sis.  See  Pix  Cana- 
densis. 

Pix  Burgnn'dica.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Burgundy  Pitch.  The  prepared 
concrete  juice  of  A'bies  excel' sa  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  resinous  exudation  from  the 
stem  of  Abies  excelsa  (Br.  Ph.). 

Pix  Canadensis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canada 
Pitch,  or  Hemlock  Pitch.  The  prepared 
concrete  juice  of  A'bies  Canadensis. 

Ranunculus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Crowfoot. 
See  Class  XVI. 

Sinapis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  Sina'- 
pis  ni'<jra  and  Sina'pis  al'ba.  The  seeds 
reduced  to  powder,  mixed. 

Sina'pis  Al'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Mustard.     The  seed  of  Sinapis  alba. 

Sina'pis  Nigra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Mustard.      The  seed  of  Sinapis  nifpra. 

Stronger  Water  (or  Solution)  of  Am- 
monia. See  Aqua  Ammonia?  For  tior. 


CLASS  XVIII. 

ESCHAROTICS. 


SUBSTANCES  WHICH  DESTROY  THE  LIFE  OT  THE  PART  TO  WHICH  THEY  ARE  APPLIED, 

AND  PRODUCE  A  SLOUGH. 


Acidum  Arsenio'sum.     (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)  Arsenious  Acid.   White  Arsenic, 

or  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  A  white  pow- 
der, sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  en- 
tirely volatilized  by  heat.  See  Class  XXI. 
Ac'iduni-  Chro' micain.     Chromic   Acid. 


Ac'idum  Xi'tricum.    (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)     Nitric  Acid,  or  Aqua  Fortis.     See 
Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ac'idum Sulphu'ricnm.   (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)    Sulphuric  Acid.    See  Class  II., 
Section  V. 
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ESCIIAROTICS. 


Aht'men  Exxicca'tum.     Dried  Alum. 

Anacar'diutn  Occidental Uy  or  Cashew 
Nut 

A  m  imo  ni  i  Terchlo'ridi  I,i  quor. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Terchloride  of 
Antimony. 

A' qua  For'tis.  See  Acidum  Nitri- 
iii  in. 

Argen'ti  Ni'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic.  A 
heavy,  colorless,  anhydrous  salt,  wholly 
soluble  in  distilled  water. 

Arsenious  Acid.  See  Acidum  Arse- 
uiosum. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Bine  Vitriol.     See  Cupri  Sulphas. 

Calx.    (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)    Lime. 

Cashew  Nut.  See  Auacardium  Oc- 
eidentale. 

Caustic  Potash.  See  Potassa  Caus- 
tica. 

Caustic  Soda.     See  Soda  Caustica. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  i'iilo- 
ridum. 

Chromic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Chro- 
mic um. 

Common  Caustic.     See  Potassa. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Creasote.     See  Creasotum. 

Creaso'tum.  (U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.     See  Class  V. 

Ca'pri  Ni'tras.     Nitrate  of  Copper. 

Cupri  Subace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sub- 
acetate  of  Copper,  or  Verdigris.  A  sub- 
stance in  pale-green  masses. 

Cupri  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  See 
Class  I.  and  II. 

Dried  Alum.  See  Alum  on  Exsic- 
catum. 

H  ydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridum  Corro- 
si  yum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Corrosive  Chlo- 
ride of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
A  substance  in  colorless  crystals  or  crys- 
talline masses,  which  are  fusible  by  heat 
and  entirely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     See  Class  XXI. 

Hydrar'gyri  Xitra'tis  Liquor 
Ac'idus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Acid  Solution  of 
the  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Ru'brum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury, or  Red  Precipitate.  An  orange- 
red  powder,  entirely' soluble  in  muriatic 
acid. 

Hydrar'gyri  Pernitra'tis  Li* quor.     So- 
lution of    Pernitrate  of   Mercury.      The 
same  as  Hydrargyri  >  it  rat  is  Liquor 
Acidus. 
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Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum 

Sublima'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate. See  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
Corrosivum. 

Iodide  of  Calomel. 

Lime.     See  Calx. 

Li'quor  Potassa?.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Potash. 

Liquor  So'dse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solution 
of  Soda. 

Lunar  Caustic.    See  Argeuti  Xitras. 

Nitrate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Xi- 
tras. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Argenti  Bfi- 
tras. 

Nitric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Dfitri- 
cum. 

Permanganate  of  Potash.  See  Po- 
tassa? Pcrmaugaiias. 

Plum  bi  Bichro  mas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Lead.     See  Class  VIII. 

Potas'sa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Common  Caustic. 
A  very  deliquescent  alkali,  soluble,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  residue,  in 
alcohol  and  in  water. 

Potas'sa  Cans' tica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caus- 
tic Potash,  or  Hydrate  of  Potash.  The 
same  as  Potassa. 

Potas'sa  cum  Cal'ci.  Potash  with 
Lime. 

Potas'sse  Hj/'dras.  Hydrate  of  Po- 
tassa.    See  Potassa  Caustica. 

Potas'sa?  Permaii ganas.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Permanganate  of  Potash 
A  substance  in  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
a  deep  purple  color. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Oxidum  Rubrum. 

Red  Precipitate.  See  Hydrargyri 
Oxidum  Rubrum. 

So 'da  Caus'tica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caustic 
Soda. 

Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Mercury.  See 
Hydrargyri  Pernitratis  Liquor. 

Solution  of  Potash.  See  Liquor 
Potassa?. 

Solution  of  Soda.  See  Liquor  Soda?. 

Subacetate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri 
Subacetas. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricuui. 

Verdigris.     See  Cupri  Subacetas. 

White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  See  Acidum 
Arseniosum. 

Zinci  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Zinc.  A  white  deli- 
quescent salt,  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 


DEMULCENTS. 

CLASS  XIX. 
DEMULCENTS. 


BLAND    UNIRRITATING    SUBSTANCES,    MOST    OF    WHICH    FORM,  WITH    WATER,  A    VISCID 

SOLUTION. 


Acacia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gum 
Arabic.  The  concrete  juice  of  Aca'cia 
ve'ra  and  of  other  species  of  Acacia 
(U.S.  Ph.).  A  gummy  exudation  from 
the  stem  of  one  or  more  undetermined 
species  of  Acacia  (Br.  Ph.). 

Althaea,  (U.S.  Ph.)  Marshmallow. 
The  root  of  Althse'a  officinalis. 

Amygdala.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sweet  Al- 
mond, or  Jordan  Almond.  The  same  as 
Amygdala  I>ulcis. 

Amygdala  Dul'cis.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Sweet  Almond.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  Amyg'dalus  commu'nis,  variety  dul'cis. 

Am'ylum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Starch, 
or  Wheat  Starch.  The  fecula  of  the  seed 
of  Trit'  icum  vulga're. 

Arrow  Root.     See  Maranta. 

Astragalus  Vc'rus.  See  Tragacan- 
tha. 

Ave'nre  Fari'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oat- 
meal. Meal  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Ave'na  sati'va. 

Barley.     See  Hordenm. 

Be'la.  (Br.  Ph.)  Bael.  (The  ripe 
fruit  is  demulcent,  the  unripe  astrin- 
gent.)    See  Class  I. 

Benne  Leaves.    Sec  Sesami  Folium. 

(anna.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canna  Starch. 
The  fecula  prepared  from  the  rhizoma 
of  an  undetermined  species  of  Canna. 

Carrageen.     See  €hondrus. 

Ceta'ceum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sper- 
maceti. A  crystalline,  pearly-white  sub- 
stance (nearly  pure  Cetine)  obtained  from 
the  oil  of  the  Physe'tei  macroceph'alus. 

Cetra'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
Cetra'ria  Islan'dica,  or  Iceland  Moss. 
(Also  slightly  tonic.) 

Chon'drus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  Chon'- 
drus cris'pus.     Carrageen,  or  Irish  Moss. 

Comfrey.  See  Symphytum  Offici- 
nale. 

Common  Mallow.  See  Malva  Syl- 
vestris. 

Cjj'cas  Circiua'lis.     See  Sago. 

Cijdo'nia  Vulcja'ris.    See  i'ydonium. 

Cydo'nium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Quince 
Seed.     The  seed  of  Cydo'nia  vulga'ris. 

Dextrin  [Dextri'na].  A  mucilaginous 
iub>tance  obtained  from  starch. 

Elm  Bark.     See  Ulinus. 
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Extrac'tum  Glyeyrrhi'zae.    (U.S. 

Ph.)     Liquorice. 

?Fi'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Fig.  See 
Class  IX. 

Fig.     See  Ficus. 

Flaxseed.     See  Linnm. 

Glycerin,  or  Glycerine.  See  Olyce- 
rina. 

Olyceri'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Glycerin. 
A  colorless,  inodorous,  syrupy  liquid,  of 
a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.     Specific  gravity,  1.25. 

Glyceri'num.  (Br.  Ph.)  Glycerine, 
or  Glycerin.     The  same  as  Glycerina. 

Glycyrrhi'za.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Liquorice  Root.  The  root  of  Glycyrrhi'za 
gla'bra  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  root  or  under- 
ground stem,  fresh  and  dried,  of  Glycyr- 
rhiza  glabra  (Br.  Ph.). 

Gum  Arabic.     See  Acacia. 

Hor'deum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Bai- 
ley. The  decorticated  seed  of  Hor'deum 
dis'tichon  (U.S.  Ph.).  Hordenm  disti- 
ch urn:  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Iceland  Moss.     See  Cetraria. 

Irish  Mos«s.     See  Chondrus. 

Jan'ipha  Man'ihot,  or  Jat'ropha  Man'* 
ihot.     See  Tapioca. 

Li'chen  Islan'dicus.     See  Cetraria. 

Li'ni  Se'men.  (Br.  Ph.)  Flaxseed. 
See  next  article. 

Linnm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flaxseed.  The 
seed  of  Li' num.  usitatis' simion. 

Liquorice.  See  Extract um  Olycyr- 
rhizse. 

Liquorice  Boot.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Ly' thrum  Salicafria.     Loose-strife. 

Mal'va  Sylves'tris.     Common  Mallow. 

Maran'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Arrow  Root. 
The  fecula  of  the  rhizoma  of  Maran'ta 
arundina'cea. 

Marshmallow.     See  Altluea. 

Oatmeal.     See  Avenae  Farina. 

O'leuiii  Amyg^'daUe.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Almond.  The  same  as  Oleum  Amyg* 
dalse  Dulcis. 

O'leum  Amyg'dalse Dul'cis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Oil  of  Sweet  Almond. 

Ory'za  Sati'va.     Rice. 

Quince  Seed.     See  Cydonium* 

Rice.     See  Oryza  Saliva. 
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DEMULCENTS.— EMOLLIENTS. 


Sac  cliarum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sugar. 
The  sugar  of  Sac'charum  officina'rum. 

Sago.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  prepared 
fecula   of   the   pith   of  Sa'gvs   Rum'phii 

and  of  other  species  of  Sagv*. 

Sayue'rus  Ram' phi i.      See  Sago. 

Sa'gn*  Rum'phii.     Sec  Sa^o. 

Sassafras  Medulla.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sassafras  Pith. 

Ses  ami  Fo  linm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Benne 
Leaf  (or  Sesami  Folia,  Benne  Leaves). 
The  leaves  of  Ses' a  mum  In'dicum  and  of 
Ses'amum  Orienta'le. 

Slippery  Elm  Bark.  SeeFlmusFulva. 

Spermaceti.     See  Cetaceum. 

Starch.     See  Amyliim. 

Sugar.     See  Saceliarum. 

Sweet    Almond.  See    Amygdala 

IMileis. 


Sym'phytum  Ofiicina'lr.     Comfrey. 

Tapioca.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  fecula  of 
the  root  of  Jan'ipha  man'ihot. 

Tragacanth.     See  Tra^suiuitha. 

Tea gacan  Ilia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tragacanth.  The  concrete  juice  of  As- 
trag'alua  ve'rus  and  of  other  species  of 
Astray' alns  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gummy  exu- 
dation from  the  stem  of  Astrayalus  verm 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Minus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark.  The 
dried  inner  bark,  deprived  of  its  outer 
layers,  of  CI' mas  campes'tris. 

1/1'imsK  Fulva.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Slip- 
pery Elm  Bark.  The  inner  bark  of 
Ulmus  fulva. 

Viola.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Violet.  The  herb 
of  Vi'ola  peda'ta. 

Violet.     See  Viola, 


CLASS  XX. 

EMOLLIENTS. 


SUBSTANCES    WHICH    HAVE    THE    PROPERTY    OF    SOFTENING    AND    SOOTHING    AN    IRRI- 
TATED   SURFACE,  OR    ONE    HARSH    FROM    DRYNESS. 


A'deps.    (U.S.  Ph.)    Lard.    The  pre- I 
pared  fat  of  Sus  scro'fa. 

A'deps   Pra?para'tus.       (Br.    Ph.)  j 
Prepared  Lard.     See  Adeps. 

Ave'me  Fari'na.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Oat- 
meal.    See  Class  XIX. 

Cerate  of  Lard.-     See  Ceratum  Adi- 
pis. 

Ceratum  Ad'ipis.     (U.S.  Ph.)    Ce-  J 
rate  of  Lard,  or  Simple  Cerate. 

Cera  turn  Ceta  cei.    (U.S.  Ph.)    Ce- 
rate of  Spermaceti. 

Cera'tnm   Plnm'bi  Subaceta'tis.  j 
(U.S.  Ph.)     Goulards  Cerate. 

<  era turn Sapo His.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Soap 
Cerate. 

Cera'tnm  Sim'plex.   ("  Simple  Cerate.") 
See  Ceratum  Ad  i  pis. 

Ceta 'ceii m.     (Br.  Ph.)     Spermaceti. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Common    Mallow.     See   JIalva  Syl- 
vestris. 

/  Dau'ci  Ra'dix.    Garden  Carrot  Root. 

Flaxseed.     See  Linum. 

Flaxseed  Oil.     See  Oleum  lani. 

Garden  Carrot.     See  Dauci  Radix. 

Goulard's     Cerate.       See     Ceratum 
Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Lime  Liniment.     See  Iaiiimeiitum 
Calcis. 

Lri'ni  Fari'na.     (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Linseed  Meal. 
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Id'ni  Semen.  (Br.  Ph.)  Flaxseed. 
See  f.iiiiun. 

Iaiiimen  turn  Calcis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Lime  Liniment. 

Linseed  Meal.     See  L.iui  Farina. 

Li'iiiini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flaxseed.  See 
Class  XIX. 

MaVva  Sylres'tris.  Common  Mallow. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Oatmeal.     See  A  vena?  Farina. 

Ointment  of  Rose  Water.  See  Cn- 
guentum  Aqua?  Rosse. 

Oleum  L,i'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Flaxseed  Oil,  or  Linseed  Oil. 

O  leu m  Oli'vae.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Olive  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil.      See  Class  IX. 

O'leum  Ses  ami.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Benne 
Oil.  The  oil  of  the  seed  of  Ses'amum 
In'dicum  and  Ses'amum  Orienta'le. 

Olive  Oil.     See  Oleum  Oliva?. 

(l^t*  Nearly  all  the  fixed  oils  may  be 
used  as  emollients.) 

Se'vum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Suet.  The  pre- 
pared suet  of  O'cis  a'ries. 

Se'vum  Pra^para'tum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Suet.     The  same  as  Sevum. 

Simple  Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Sim- 
plex. 

Simple  Ointment.  See  Fngnentum 
Adipis. 

Spermaceti.     See  Cetaceum. 

Sweet  Oil.     See  Oleum  Oliva*. 


ALTERATIVES. 


Unguentum  Ad  i pis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Ointment  of  Lard;  also  called  Unguen' - 
tum  Sim'plex. 

Unguentum  Aqua'  Rosa*.    (U.S. 

Ph.)     Ointment  of  Hose  Water. 


Unguen' turn  Sim'plex.  See  Ungnen* 
turn  Adipis. 

Viola.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Violet.  See  Clasg 
XIX. 


CLASS  XXI. 
ALTERATIVES. 


MEDICINES  WHICH  PRODUCE  GRADUALLY  AND  SCARCELY  PERCEPTIBLY  SUCH  A 
CHANGE  IN  THE  FUNCTIONS  OP  ORGANS  AS  TO  PERMIT  A  HEALTHY  ACTION  TO 
TAKE    THE    PLACE    OF    DISEASE. 


Ac  idum  Arsenio'sum.  (U.S. and 
Br.  Ph.)  Arsenious  Acid,  or  White  Ar- 
senic.    See  Class  XVIII. 

Ac' idum  Hydriod'icum.  H}Tdriodic 
Acid. 

Ac'idum  Nitro-hydrochlo'ricum 
Dilu'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same  as 
Acid  urn  Nitromuriaticum  Dilu- 
1 11  in. 

Ac'idum  Nitroinuriat'icum  Di- 
lu  turn.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ac'idum  Sulphuro'sum.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurous  Acid.  A  color- 
less liquid  having  the  odor  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  a  sulphurous,  sour,  and 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  ( Used  chiefly 
as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous 
affections.) 

JE' 'ther  Hydriod 'icus.  Hydriodic  Ether. 

Ammo'nise  Arse'nias.  Arseniate  of 
Ammonia. 

?  Ammonia*  Phos'phas.  (Br.  Ph  ) 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia.  A  substanc  • 
in  colorless  transparent  prisms  which 
become  opaque  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ammoniated  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum Ammoiiiatum. 

Ammo' nil  Iod' idum.  Iodide  of  Am- 
monium.   . 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
timonialis. 

Antimo'  nii  Sulphure'  turn  Prvecipita'tum. 
The  same  as  Aiilimonium  Sulphu- 
ratmii. 

Antimo' nii  Sulphure' turn  Prsepara'tum. 

An ti mo  ui um  Sulphura'tum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Anti- 
mony.     See  Class  XI. 

Arseniate  of  Ammonia.  See  Am- 
moniac Arsenias. 

Arseniate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Arse- 
nias. 

Arsen'ici  Iod'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Iodide  of  Arsenic. 


Arsenious  Acid.  See  Acidum  Arse- 
niosnm. 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese.  See 
Manganesii  Oxidum  Nigrum. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri Oxidum  Nigrum. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Sulphnretum  Nigrum. 

Bladder-wrack.  See  Fucus  Vesicu- 
losus. 

Bromide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Bromi- 
dum. 

Bromide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Bromidum. 

Bromide  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Bromidum. 

Bromin'ii  Chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of 
Bromine. 

Bromin'ium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bromine. 
A  dark-red  liquid  having  a  strong  odor, 
and  entirely  volatilized  by  heat  in  red- 
dish vapor.     Specific  gravity,  3.0. 

Cad' mil  lod' idum.   Iodide  of  Cadmium. 

Calomel.  See  Hydrargyri  Chlori- 
dum  Mite,  and  Calomelas. 

Calom'elas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel,  or 
the  Subchloride  of  Mercury.  A  dull- 
white,  heavy,  and  nearly  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Carburet  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Car* 
buretum. 

Chloride  of  Bromine.  See  Brominii 
Chloridum. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Cblori- 
dum. 

Chrysophyl'lum  Glycypldce'um.  See 
Monesia. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrargyri  Sul- 
l>liuretum  Rubrum. 

Colonic!  Cor'inus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum  Corm.  The  fresh  corm  of  CoV- 
chicum  auttimna'le,  collected  about  the 
end  of  June.  The  same  as  Colonic i 
Radix. 

Col'chici  Radix.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Col- 
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ALTERATIVES. 


chicum  Root.  The  cormus  of  Col'chicum 
autiimna'/f.      See  Class  X. 

Col  cliici  Semen.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum Seed.  The  Beed  of  Col'chicum 
autumim' lc.      See  Class  X. 

Colchicum  Root.  See  Colchici  Ra- 
dix. 

Colchicum  Seed.  See  Colchici  Se- 
men. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Fer'ri  Arse'nias.  (Br.  Ph.)  Arse- 
niate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Brom! id  tint.     Bromide  of  Iron. 

?  Fer'ri  Carbure'tum.  Carburet  of 
Iron,  or  Plumbago. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idnm.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.     See  Class  XIII. 

Fu'cti*  Vesiculo'8ii8.  Bladder-wrack, 
or  Sea-wrack. 

?  Glycerin. 

Green  Iodide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy« 
drargyri  Iodidnm  Viride. 

1 1  em  ill  ps 'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Hemide8' mii8  In'dicus, 

Hydrar'yyri  Brom'idum.  Bromide  of 
Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridum  Corro- 
si'vum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Corrosive  Chloride 
of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridnm  Mi'te. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  or 
Calomel.  A  white  or  pale  buff  powder, 
which  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Hydrar'gyri  Iod'idnm  It u  brum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Iodide  of  Mer- 
cury. A  red  powder  which  becomes  yel- 
low when  heated,  and  red  again  when 
cold. 

Hydrar'gyri  Iod'idnm  Vir'ide. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Green  Iodide  of 
Mercury.  A  greenish-yellow  powder, 
which  becomes  red  when  heated. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ni'tras.  Nitrate  of 
Mercury. 

Hydrar'g-yri  Ox  iduin  Ni'grum. 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

?  Hydrar'gyri  Ox 'idnm  Rn'- 
brnm.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Oxide 
of  Mercury,  or  Red  Precipitate.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Snl'phas  Fla'va. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mer- 
cury, or  Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Class 
VIII. 

HydraiJgyri  Sulphnre'tum  Xi'r/rum. 
Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  or  Ethiops 
Mineral. 

Hydrar'yyri  Sulphnre'tum  Ru  - 
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brum.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Red  Sulphuret  of 
Mercury,  or  Cinnabar. 
?  Hydrargyrum  Ammonia' turn. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ammoniated  Mer- 
cury, <>r  White  Precipitate. 

Hydrargyrum  Corrosi  vinn 

Sublima  turn.  (Br.  Ph.)  Corrosive 
Sublimate.     See  Class  XVIII. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Cre'ta.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)     Mercury  with  Chalk. 

Hydriodic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Hy- 
driodieum. 

Hydriodic  Ether.  See  JEther  Hy- 
driodieus. 

Hydrocot'yle  Asiat'ica.  Thick-leaved 
Penny-wort.     (A  remedy  for  leprosy.) 

Iodide  of  Ammonium.  See  Ammo- 
nii  Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic.  See  Arsenici 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium.  See  Cadmii 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphuris 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Zinc.    See  Zinei  Iodidnm. 

Iodine.     See  Iodinium. 

Iodin'ium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Iodine.  A 
substance  in  bluish -black  crystalline 
scales  having  the  metallic  lustre.  When 
heated,  it  first  melts  and  then  rises  in 
purple  vapor.     Specific  gravity,  4.9. 

I'odum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodine.  The 
same  as  Iodinium. 

Li'qaor  Arsen'ici  Chlo'ridi.  Solution 
of  Chloride  of  Arsenic. 

L.i'quor  Arsen'ici  et  Hydrar'gyri 
lod'idi.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Iodide 
of  Arsenic  and  Mercury. 

L.i'quorPotas'sa?Arseni'tis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa. 

Manyane'sii  Ox' idum  Ni'griun.  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Hangane'sii  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Manganese.     See  Class  IX. 

Mercury  with  Chalk.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum eum  Creta. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drarygyri  Chloridum  Jlite. 

Mone'sia.  An  extract  from  the  Chry- 
sophyl'fum  f/lyryphlce'um. 

Xitrate  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Xitras. 

Ointment  of  Mercury.  See  Fnguen- 
tum  Hydrargyri. 

Pills  of  Mercury.  See  Pilulae  Hy- 
tlrargyri. 

Pilulae  Hydrargyri.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Pills  of  Mercury. 


ALTERATIVES.— ANTACIDS. 


Plumbago.    See  Ferri  Carburetum. 
Potas'sa?     Perman'ganas.      (U.S. 

Ph.)  Permanganate  of  Potash.  See  Class 
XVIII.  and  XXIV. 

?  Potas'sss  Phos'phas.  Phosphate  of 
Potash. 

Potas'sii  Brom'idum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)     Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Potas'sii  Iod'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Iodide  of  Potassium.  It  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 
See  Antimonium  Sulphuratum. 

Pul' vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.     See  Class  XI. 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  lodidnm  Rubrum. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gy  ri  Oxidum  Rubrum. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Sulpliu  return  Rubrum. 

Sapona'ria  Officinalis.     Soapwort. 

Sar'sa.  (Br.  Ph.)  Jamaica  Sarsapa- 
rilla.     The  same  as  Sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Smi' lax  officinalis  and  of  other  spe- 
cies of  Smtlax. 

Sea-wra^k.      See    Fueus   Vesiculo- 

SUS. 

Smi'lax  As'pera.     See  Sarsaparilla. 
Sm-'lax    Officinalis.      See   Sarsapa- 
rilla* 


Smi' lax  Syphilitica.  See  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Soapwort.  See  Saponaria  Offici- 
nalis. 

Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa.  See 
Liquor  Potassa?  Arson  it  is. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Arsenic.  See 
Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic  and  Mer- 
cury. See  Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidi. 

Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root  of 
St  ill  in '()  ia  syhat'  ica. 

Sulphur,  in  its  various  forms,  is  by 
some  medical  writers  regarded  as  altera- 
tive.    See  Classes  IX.  and  XII. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monium Sulphuratum. 

Sul'phuris  Iod'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Hydrargyri 
Sulphas  Flava. 

Unguen'tum  Hydrar'gyri.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)     Ointment  of  Mercury. 

Vi'num  Col'chici  Radi'cis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See 
Class  X. 

Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  See 
Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava. 

Zin'ci  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)   Chloride  of  Zinc.   See  Class  XVIII. 

Zin'ci  Iod'idum.     Iodide  of  Zinc. 


CLASS  XXII. 
ANTACIDS. 


SUBSTANCES  WHICH    ARE    CAPABLE    OF    COMBINING    WITH    AND    NEUTRALIZING   ACIDS. 
HENCE    ALL     SALIFIABLE    BASES    ARE    ANTACIDS;    BUT    THE    ALKALIES,    ALKALINE 


EARTHS,    AND     THEIR    CARBONATES, 
THIS    PURPOSE. 


ARE    ALMOST    EXCLUSIVELY    EMPLOYED     FOR 


Ammo'nise  A' qua.  See  Aqua  Am- 
monia?. 

Ammo'nia?  Carbo'nas.     (U.S.  and 

Br.  Ph  )     Carbonate  of  Ammonia.     See 
Class  III. 

A  an  mo 'iiia?  Ei'quor.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  next  arti- 
cle. 

Aqua  Ammonia?.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Water  (or  Solutionjof  Ammonia. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 
Spiritus  Ammonia?  Animations. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Bioarbonas. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  See  Soda?  Bi- 
oarbonas. 

Calcined  Magnesia.     See  Mag-nesia. 
55* 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia.    See  Ammo- 
nia? Carbonas. 

Carbonate   of    Lithia.       See   EitBiia? 
Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.    See  Magne- 
sia? Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa.     See  Potassa? 
Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.     See  Soda?  Car- 
bonas. 

Chalk.     See  Creta. 

Cre'ta.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Chalk.     Native 
friable  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cre'ta  Pra?para'ta.    (Br.  Ph.)  Pre- 
pared Chalk. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda.     See  Soda? 
Carbonas  Exsieoata. 
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ANTACIDS.— ANTHELMINTICS. 


Fer'rl  Ox  Mum  Hydra'tnm. 
(U.S.   Ph.)     Hydrated    Oxide   of    Iron. 

(An  antidote  to  arsenious  acid.) 

Ferri  Perox'idum  Hydra  turn. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron. 
The  same  as  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydra- 
turn. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Oxicluiii  Hydratunl. 

Lime  Water.*    See  Liquor  Calcis. 

Liquor  Calcis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Lime  Water. 

Liquor  Potassa?.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Potassa.     See  Class  XVIII. 

Liquor  Soda?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solu- 
tion of  Soda.     See  Class  XVIII. 

Lith'ia?  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lithia.  (A  remedy 
for  calculus.) 

Magne'sia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calcined  Mag- 
nesia.    See  Class  IX. 

Magnesia?  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  See 
Class  IX. 

?  Potassa  Sulphura'ta.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphurated  Potash.  The  same  as  Po- 
tassii  Sulphu return. 

Potas'sa?  Biearbo'nas.  (LT.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  or  Sal 
geratus,  A  substance  in  white,  colorless 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air  and  wholly 
soluble  in  water. 


Potas'sa?    Carbo'nas.       (IT.  S.    and 

Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Potash;  other- 
wise called  Subcarbonate  of  Potash.  A 
white  crystalline  powder,  alkaline  and 
caustic  to  the  taste,  very  deliquescent, 
and  readily  soluble  in  water. 

?  Potas'sii  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Sulphuret  of  Potassium. 

Prepared  Chalk.  See  €reta  Pra?pa- 
rata. 

Prepared  Oyster  Shell.  See  Testa 
Pra?parata. 

Sa'po.     (U.S.  Ph.)     Soap. 

So 'da?  Biearbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

So'da?  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)     Carbonate  of  Soda. 

So'dse  Carbo'nas  Exsicca'ta, 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Dried  Carbonate  of 
Soda. 

Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo* 
nia?  Liquor. 

Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Liquor 
Potassa?. 

Spir'itns  Ammo'nia?  Aromat'i- 
cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia.     See  Class  IV. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium.  See  Potas- 
sii  Sulphuretuin. 

Tes'ta  O'ri.     Egg  Shell. 

Tes'ta  Pra?para'ta.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Oyster  Shell. 


CLASS  XXIII. 
ANTHELMINTICS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  POISONING  OR  DEBILITATING  WORMS  IN 
THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  AND  THUS  RENDERING  THEM  MORE  EASY  OF  EXPULSION. 
IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  MODE  OF  OPERATION,  IT  IS  PROBABLE  THAT  SOME  ACT  BY  A 
DIRECTLY  POISONOUS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  WORM,  OTHERS  BY  A  MECHANICAL 
AGENCY. 


?  Absin'thium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Worm- 
wood.    See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Asagrae'a  Officina'lis.  See  Sabadilla. 

Ascle'pias  Curassaci'ca.  Bastard  Ipe- 
cacuanha, or  Blood  Weed.  (The  ex- 
pressed juice.) 

Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  3 fas.     See  Filix. 

Asple'nium  Fi'lix  Fcem'iiia,  otherwise 
called  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Fcem'ina.  Fe- 
male Fern. 

Azed'arach.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class 
IX. 

Bastard  Ipecacuanha.  See  Asclepias 
Curassavica. 

Bear's-foot.  Sec  Hclleborus  Fcet- 
idus. 
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Blood  Weed.  See  Aselepias  Curas- 
savica. 

Calomel.  See  Hydrargyri  Chlori- 
flum  Mite,  and  Calomelas. 

Calom'elas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel.  See 
Class  XXI. 

Cevadilla.     See  Sabaclilla. 

Chamomile,  German.  See  Matrica- 
ria. 

Chenopo'dium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Worm- 
seed.  The  fruit  of  Ckenopo'  dium  antlieU 
min'ticum. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  See  Sodii  Chlo- 
1  rid  urn. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrargyri  Sul* 
pliuretuni  Rubrum. 


ANTHELMINTICS.— DISINFECTANTS    AND    ANTISEPTICS. 


Common  Salt  See  Sodii  ililori- 
d  u  m. 

Cowhage.     See  Mneuna. 

l1us'so.  (Br.  Ph.)  Kousso,  or  Koosso. 
The  flowers  of  Braye'ra  anthelmin'tica. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Female  Fern.  See  Aspleniuni  Fi- 
lix Fuemina. 

Fern  Root.     See  Filix. 

Fi'lix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
dried  rhizome  of  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 
See  next  article. 

Fi'lix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
The  rhizoma  of  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 

German  Chamomile.   See  Matricaria. 

Grana'ti  Radi'cis  €or'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Bark  of  Pomegranate  Root.  The 
bark  of  the  root  of  Pu'nica  grana'tum. 

Grana'ti  Radix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Pome- 
granate Root.  The  same  as  Granati 
Radicis  Cortex. 

Helleb'  orus  Foet'idus.     Bear's-foot. 

Hydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridum  Mi'te. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury, 
or  Calomel.     See  Class  XXI. 

?  Hijdrar'gyri  Sulphure' turn  Ru'brnm. 
(U.S.  Ph.)     Cinnabar.     See  Class  XXI. 

Kame'la.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  powder  of 
the  capsules  of  Bottle' ra  tincto'ria.  The 
same  as  Rottlera. 

Koosso,  or  Kousso.     See  t'usso. 

Liquor  Ba'rii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium. 

Male  Fern.     See  Filix  Mas. 

Matrica'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  German 
Chamomile.  The  flowers  of  Matrica' ria 
chamomil'  la. 

Jle'lia  Azed'arach.     See  Azedarach. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Ify- 
drargyri  Chloridum  Mite. 

Mucu'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cowhage.  The 
hairs  of  the  pods  of  Mucu'na  pru'riens. 

Pe'no.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pumpkin  Seed. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Pinkroot.     See  Spigelia. 


Powder  of  Tin.  See  Stanni  Pul- 
vis. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India.  Sea 
Azedarach. 

?  Red  Sulphurct  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargryri  Sulphu  return  Rnbrum. 

Rottle'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Kamcla,  or 
Kameela.  The  powder  and  hairs  obtained 
from  the  capsules  of  Rottle'ra  tiiieto'ria. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Rottle'ra  Tincto'ria.  See  Rottlera, 
and  Kamela. 

Sabadil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ceva- 
dilla.     See  Class  IX. 

Salt.     See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

Santon'ica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
unexpanded  flowers  and  peduncles  of 
Artemisia  con'tra  and  of  other  species 
of  Artemisia  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  unex- 
panded flower-heads  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  Artemisia  (Br.  Ph.). 

Santoni  mini.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Santonin.  A  crystalline  neutral  princi- 
ple, obtained  from  Sxnlon'ica. 

So'dii  Chloridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.     See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium.  See 
Liquor  Barii  Chloridi. 

S»ig-e'lia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pinkroot.  The 
root  of  Spige'lia  Martian' dica. 

Stan'ni  Pal'vis.     Powder  of  Tin. 

Tanace'tnm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of  Tanace'tnm,  vulga're. 

Tansy.     See  Taiiacetum. 

Terebiii'thina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turpen. 
tine.  The  concrete  juice  of  Pi'nus  pa- 
lus'tris  and  other  species  of  Pinus.  See 
Class  X. 

Turpentine.     See  Terebinth  in  a. 

Vera' 1mm  Sabadil'la.    See Sabadilla. 

Verno'nia  Anthelmin'tica.  An  East 
Indian  plant.  (Also  extolled  as  a  bitter 
tonic.) 

Wormseed.     See  Chenopodiuin. 


CLASS  XXIV. 
DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS.* 


SUBSTANCES  WHICH  POSSESS  THE  POWER  OF  DESTROYING  MORBIFIC  VIRUS  OR  MIASM, 
AND  OF  CORRECTING  A  TENDENCY  TO  PUTRESCENCE. 


Ac'i<lnm  Hydrochlo'ricum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  same  as 
Aciduni  Muriaticum. 


Ac'idum  Muriat'icum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriatic  Acid.  (Antiseptic.)  See  Classes 
II.  and  VI. 


*  With  a  few  exceptions,  substances  that  are  antiseptic  may  be  used  as  disinfectants  also: 
those  not  so  used  are  noted  in  the  list.    (See  Sodii  Chloridum,  etc.) 
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DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 


Ac'iduin  Ni'tricuui.    ( U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Nitric  Acid.  (Antiseptic.)  Sec 
Class  II.,  Section  V. 

At/ i<inm  Nitrohydrochlo'Hcum,  The 
same-  as  Acidum  Xitroiiiuriali- 
etim. 

A*,-  id  u  in  !V  it  ron  in  rial  ienm. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See 
Class  XXI. 

A v' id mn  Sulphu'ricum.  ( U:S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sulphuric  Acid.  (Antiseptic.) 
See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

A v' id um  Sulphuro'sum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphurous  Acid.     See  Class  XXI. 

JE  ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether, 
or  Sulphuric  Ether.     See  Class  V. 

Al'cohol.     (U.S.  Ph.)     (Antiseptic.) 

Ala' minx  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Alu- 
mina.    (Antiseptic.) 

Aqua  Chlorin'ii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo- 
rine AVrater,  or  Solution  of  Chlorine. 

ISromiii 'in  111.    (U.S.  Ph.)     Bromine. 

Val'eis  Sul'phis.     Sulphite  of  Lime. 

Calx.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Lime.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Calx  Chlora'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlori- 
nated Lime.     See  next  article. 

Calx  Chloriuata.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo- 
rinated Lime. 

Car  bo  Lig'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Charcoal. 

Carbolic  Acid.     See  Pheuic  Acid. 

Charcoal.     See  Carfoo  Ligui. 

Chloride  of  Lime.  See  Calx  Chlo- 
rinata. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  See  Sodii  Clilo- 
riduni. 

Chlo'ri  Li'quor.  (Br.  Ph.)  Solu- 
tion of  Chlorine. 

Chlorinated  Lime.  See  Calx  Chlo- 
riuata. 

Chlorine.     See  Cliloriiiiuiii. 

Chlorine  Water.  See  Aqua  Chlo- 
rinii. 

Chlorin'ii  Li'quor.  See  Aqua  Chlo- 
rinii. 

Oh  lorin '  him.     Chi  orine. 

Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Chlori- 
diim. 

Copperas.     See  Ferri  Sulphas. 

Creasote.     See  Creasotmu. 

Crcaso'tuiii.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.     Sej  Class  V. 

Ether.     See  ^Ether. 

Fer'ri  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
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Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Cla-s  I.,  Scctior 
II. 

Olyceri'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Glycerin. 
(Antiseptic.)     See  Class  XIX. 

Labarraque's  Disinfecting  Liquid.  The 
same  as  Liquor  Soda?  Chloriuata?. 

Ledoyen's  Disinfecting  Fluid.  A  solu- 
tion of  Nitrate  of  Lead,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
water. 

Li'quor  So'die  Chlora'tse.  See  Soda? 
Chlorata?  Liquor. 

Liquor So'da? Chlorina'ta?.  (U.S. 
Ph.)     Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda. 

Nitrate  of  Lead.  See  Pluuibi  Xitras. 

Nitre,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Po- 
tassa?  Nitras. 

Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Xitroinuriatieum. 

Phen'ic  Acid,  otherwise  called  Carbolic 
Acid.  A  substance  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  the  oily  portion  of  coal  tar, 
and  resembling  creasote  in  its  chemical 
relations  and  physical  properties. 

Plum'bi  Xi'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Nitrate 
of  Lead. 

Potas'sa?  Ni'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Nitre.  Chiefly  em- 
ployed as  an  antiseptic. 

Potas'sa?  Poriiaau'gaiias.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Permanganate  of  Potash.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

?  Saceharnm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sugar. 
(Antiseptic.) 

Salt.     See  Sodii  Chloridurn. 

So'da?  Chlora'ta?  Li'quor.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  The 
same  as  Liquor  Soda?  Chloriuata?. 

?  So'da?  Sul'phis.  ( U.S.  Ph.)  Sul- 
phite of  Soda. 

Sodii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  (Antiseptic.)  See  Class  I.,  Section 
II. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  See 
Liquor  Soda?  Chloriuata?. 

Solution  of  Chlorine.  See  Aqua 
Chlorinii. 

Sugar.  See  Saccharum.  (Anti- 
septic.) 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul- 
phas. 

Sulphite  of  Lime.  See  Calcis  Sul- 
phis. 

Sulphuric  Ether.     See  iEther. 


EXCITO-MOTOR  STIMULANTS. 

CLASS  XXV. 
EXCITO-MOTOR    STIMULANTS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH    POSSESS    THE    POWER  OF   EXCITING,  THROUGH  THE  SPINAL  MAR? 
ROW  AND  MOTOR  NERVES,  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY.* 


Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.     See  Ignatia. 

Borax.     See  Sodse  Boras. 

Bru'cia.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Ergot.     See  Ergota. 

Ergota.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ergot. 
The  diseased  seed  of  Seca'le  cerea'le 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Secale  cereale:  the  grain 
diseased  by  the  presence  of  an  imperfect 
fungus  (Br.  Ph.).     (Uterine.) 

Extrac'tum  Cannabis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  Hemp.  (Uterine.)  See  Class  V. 

Extrac'tum  Cannabis  In'dicre. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp.  The 
same  as  Extractuin  Cannabis. 

Fa'ba  Sanc'ti  Igna'tii.     See  Ignatia. 

Gossy'pii  Radix.  (Uterine.)  See 
Class  XIII. 


Ignatia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bean  of  St 
Ignatius.  The  seed  of  Strych'nos  Ig- 
na'tia. 

Nitrous  Oxide.  See  Oxiduni  Nitro- 
suni. 

Nux  Vom'ica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
The  seed  of  Strych'nos  nux  vom'ica. 

t  O.c'idum  Nitro'sum.  Nitrous  Oxide 
(Gas).     See  Class  V. 

Seca'le  Cerea'le.     See  Ergota. 

So  cite  Boras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate 
of  Soda,  or  Borax.  (Uterine.)  See  Class 
VI.  and  X. 

Strychnia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Strychnine.  An  alkaloid  in  the  form  of 
a  white  or  grayish-white  powder,  of  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  obtained  from 
Strych'nos  nux  vom'ica. 


*  Several  of  these  substances  have  a  special  direction  to  the  uterus,  and  are  marked  uterine. 
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JQQ^  In  the  following  Index,  a  single  number  placed  after  the  name  denotes  the  class  to  which  the  article  be- 
longs :  as,  ''Acacia,  1  »."  "Alcohol,  5;"  when  twu  numbers  occur,  separated  by  a  comma,  the  tirst  refers  to  the 
class,  t lie  second  to  the  section:  as,  "Acetate  of  Magnesia,  9.  2;"  but  if  the  numbers  are  joined  t»y  do  "anil,  • 
different  classed  arc  referred  to:  thus,  "Adaitsouia  Digitata,  2, 3  ami  11.3,'  implies  that  this  belongs  to  the 

second  elms,  third  se  tion    ami  also  to  the  cle.  enth  tints,  third  section.    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  Arabic  numerals 
are  employed  in  the  Index  instead  of  the  Roman   which  occur  in  the  Table. 


Abies  Balsamea,  10. 
Abies  Canadensis,  17. 
AMes  Excelsa,  17. 
Absinthium,  2,  2. 

Acacia,  19. 

Acacia  Catechu,  1,  1. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Solution 

of,  11,  2. 
Acetate  of  Lead,  1,  2. 
Acetate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Acetate  of  Morphia,  5. 
Acetate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 
Acetate  of  Zinc,  1,  2. 
Acetum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Acetum  Colchici,  10. 
Acetum  Opii.  5. 
Acetum  Scilla?,  12,  8. 
Achillea  Millefolium,  13. 
Acidum  Aceticum,  6. 
Acidum  Aceticum  Camphora- 

tum,  5. 
Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale,  16. 
Acidum  Arseniosum,  18  and  21. 
Acidum  Citricum,  6. 
Acidum  Gallicum,  1,  1. 
Acidum  Hydriodicum,  21. 
Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  2,  5. 
Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilu- 

tum.  7. 
Acidum  Muriaticum,  6  &  2,  5. 
Acidum  Nitricum,  2, 5:  and  24. 
Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,2, 5. 
Acidum        Nitro-hydrochlori- 

cum,  21  and  24. 
Acidum    Nitromuriaticum,   2, 

5 :  and  21  and  24. 
Acidum    Phosphoricum    Dilu- 

tum,  2,  5. 
Acidum     Sulphuricum,    2,   5; 

and  24. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aroma- 

ticum,  1,  2;  and  2,  5. 
Acidum  Sulphurosum,  21  &  24, 
Acidum  Tannicum,  1, 1. 
Acidum  Tartaricum,  6. 
Aconite,  7. 
Aconite  Root,  7. 
Aconiti  Folium,  7, 
Aconiti  Radix,  7, 
Aconitia,  7. 
Acouitum,  7. 
Acorus  Calamus,  2,  4. 
Acrid  Lettuce,  5. 
Adansonia  Digitata,  2,  3;  and 

11,3. 
Adders  Tongue,  8. 
Adeps,  20. 

Adeps  Prapparatus,  20. 
vEsculus  Hippocastanum,  2,  3, 
^ther,  4. 

iEther  Hydriodicus,  21. 
Agathotes  Chi  ray  ta,  2,  1. 
Agave  Americana,  13. 
Alcohol,  5. 
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Alctris,  2,  1. 
Allium,  12  and  4. 
Allium  Cepa.  12. 
Aloe  Barbadciisis,  9,  1. 
Aloe  Capensis,  9,  1. 
Aloe  Ilepatica,  9,  1. 
Aloe  Socotrina,  9, 1. 
Aloe  Vulgaris,  9,  1. 
Aloes,  9,  1 ;  and  13. 
Alpinia  Cardamomum,  2,  4. 
Althaea,  19. 
Alum,  1,  2. 
Alum  Root,  1, 1. 
Alumen,  1,  2. 
Alumen  Exsiccatum,  18. 
Alumina?  Sulphas,  24. 
American  Aloe,  13. 
American  Centaury,  2, 1. 
American  Columbo,  2,  1. 
American  Dittany,  11,  3. 
American  Hellebore,  8. 
American  Senna,  9,  1. 
Ammonia,  22. 
Ammoniac,  12. 
Ammoniacum,  12. 
Ammonia?  Aqua,  22. 
Ammonia?  Arsenias,  21. 
Ammonia?  Benzoas,  10. 
Ammonia?  Carbonas,  3. 
Ammonia?  Hydrochloras,  4. 
Ammonia?        Hydrosulphure- 

tum,  6. 
Ammonia?  Liquor,  22. 
Ammonia?  Liquor  Fortior,  17. 
Ammonia?  Phosphas,  21. 
Ammoniated  Copper,  2,  5. 
Ammonii  Iodidum,  21. 
Amygdala,  19. 
Amygdala  Dulcis,  19. 
Amylum,  19. 
Amyris  Myrrha,  2,  2. 
Anacardium  Occidental e,  18. 
Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  14. 
Anetiium,  2,  4. 
Angelica,  2,  4. 

Angelica  Atropurpurea,  2,  4. 
Angustura,  2,  3. 
Anisum,  2,  4. 
Anthemis.  2,  2. 
Anthemis  Cotula,  2,  2. 
Antimonia?et  Potassa?  Tartras, 

8. 
Antimonial  Powder,  11, 1. 
Antimonial  Wine,  8  and  11. 
Antimonii  Oxidum,  8. 
Antimonii  Sulphuretum,  8. 
Antimonii  Terchloridi  Liquor, 

18. 
Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  11, 

1. 
Antimonium  Tartaratum.  8. 
Apocynum  Audrosa?mifolium, 

8. 
Apocynum  Cannabinum,  8. 


Aqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  11,  2. 
Aqua  Ammonia",  22. 
Aqua  Ammonia?  Fortior,  16. 
Aqua  Calcis,  1,2;  and  22. 
Aqua  Ghlorinii,  24. 
Aqua  Fortis,  2,  5. 
Arbutus  Uva  Orsi,  1,1. 
Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  1, 1. 
Argenti  Nitras,  18  and  16. 
Argenti  Nitras  Fusa,  16. 
Argenti  Oxidum,  4. 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  2,  3. 
Armoracia,  10  and  15. 
Arnica,  4. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  4. 
Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid,  1,  2. 
Arrow-Root,  19. 
Arseniate  of  Ammonia,  21. 
Arseniate  of  Iron,  21. 
Arsenici  Iodidum,  21. 
Arsenious  Acid,  21. 
Artanthe  Elongata,  2,  4. 
Artemisia  Absinthium,  2,  2. 
Artichoke,  10. 
Arum,  12. 

Asagra?a  Officinalis,  9, 1. 
Asarabacca,  15. 
Asarum,  2,  4. 
Asarum  Europa?um,  15. 
Asclepias  Curassavica,  23. 
Asclepias  Incarnata,  8. 
Asclepias  Syriaca,  12. 
Asclepias  Tuberosa,  11,  3. 
Asparagus  Officinalis,  10. 
Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  23. 
Asplenium  (or  Aspidium)  Filix 

Foemina,  23. 
Assafetida,  or  Assafoetida,  4. 
Astragalus  Verus,  19. 
Atropa  Belladonna,  5. 
Atropia,  5. 

Aurantii  Cortex,  2,  4. 
Avena?  Farina,  19. 
Azedarach,  9,  1;  and  23. 
Bvlm,  2,  4. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  12. 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  12. 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  2,  2. 
Balsamum  Peruvianum,  12. 
Balsamum  Tolutanum,  12. 
Baneberry,  9,  1. 
Baobab,  2,  3;  and  11,  3. 
Barbadoes  Aloes,  9. 
Barbadoes  Nut,  9,  1. 
Barberrv,  1,  1;  and  6. 
Barley,  19. 
Barosma  Crenata,  10. 
Bastard  Ipecacuanha,  23. 
Bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  2,  5. 
Bearberrv,  1,  1. 
Bears-foot,  23. 
Bebeeru  Bark,  2,  2. 
Beberia?  Sulphas,  2,  2. 
Bela,  1, 1. 
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Belladonna,  5. 
Belladonna1  Folium,  5. 
Belladonna?  Radix,  5. 
Benne  Leaves,  19. 
Benzoin,  12. 
Benzoinum,  12. 
Berberis  Vulgaris,  1, 1 ;  and  6. 
Biborate  ol  Soda,  6  and  10. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  22. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  22. 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  18  &  21. 
Bichromate  of  Lead,  8. 
•Bichromate  of  Potassa,  8. 
Bisnmthi  Subnitras,  2,  5. 
Bismuthum  Album,  2,  5. 
Bistort,  1,  1. 

Bisulphate  of  Potassa,  2,  5. 
Bisulphurate  of  Carbon,  11,  3. 
Bi  tartrate  of  Potassa,  0. 
Bittersweet,  5. 
Black  Alder,  1,  1. 
Blackberry-Root,  1, 1. 
Black  Drop,  5. 
Black-Oak  Bark,  1,  1. 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercury,  14 

and  22. 
Black  Pepper,  2,  4. 
Black  Snakeroot,  2,  2. 
Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,21. 
Bladder-Wrack,  21. 
Blood-Root,  8. 
Blood  Weed,  23. 
Blue  Flag,  9, 1. 
Blue  Gentian,  2,  1. 
Blue  Vitriol,  18;  1,  2;  and  2,  5. 
Blunt-leaved  Dock,  1, 1. 
Boneset,  2,  3. 
Borate  of  Soda,  6  and  10. 
Borax,  6,  10,  and  25. 
Brandy,  5. 

Bromide  of  Iron,  21. 
Bromide  of  Mercury,  21. 
Bromide  of  Potassium,  21. 
Bromine  (Brominium),  21. 
Brominii  Chloridum,  21. 
Broom,  10. 
Brucia,  25. 

Bryony,  or  Bryonia,  9, 1. 
Buchu,  10. 
Buck-Bean,  2,  2. 
Bugle- Weed,  5. 
Burdock,  9, 1. 
Burgundv  Pitch,  17. 
Butterfly-Weed,  11,  3. 
Butternut,  9,  1. 
Button  Snakeroot,  11. 
Cadmii  Iodidum,  21. 
Caffea,  4. 

Cahinca,  or  Cainca,  10. 
Calamine,  2,  5. 
Calamus,  2,  4;  and  14. 
Calcined  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Calcis  Sulphis,  24. 
Calomel,  21 ;  and  9,  2. 
Calomelas,  21 ;  and  9,  2. 
£alotrop;s  Gigantea,  11,  3. 
Calumba,  2,  1. 
Calx,  18. 
Calx  Chlorinata  or  Chlorata, 

1,2. 
Cambogia,  9,  1. 
Camphora,  4. 

Camphorated  Acetic  Acid,  5. 
Canada  Fleabane,  10;  and  1, 1. 
Canada  Pitch,  17. 


Canada  Snakeroot,  2,  4. 
Canada  Turpentine,  10. 
Canella,  2,  4. 
Canella  Alba,  2,  4. 
Canna,  19. 
Cannabis  Indica,  5. 
Cantharides,  16. 
Cantharis,  16. 
Cantharis  Vittata,  16. 
Capparis    Spinosa,    or    Caper 

Bush,  10. 
Capsicum,  3. 
Caraway,  2,  4. 
Carbolic  Acid,  24. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  3. 
Carbonate  of  Lead,  1,  2. 
Carbonate  of  Lithia,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Carbonate  of  Potassa,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  2,  5. 
Carbonic  Acid  Water,  11,  2. 
Carburet  of  Iron,  21. 
Cardamom,  2,  4. 
Cardamomum,  2,  4. 
Carota,  10. 
Carrageen,  19. 
Carthamus,  11,  3. 
Carui,  2,  4. 
Carum,  2,  4. 
Caryophyllum,  2,  4. 
Caryophyllus,  2,  4. 
Cascarilla,  2,  3. 
Cashew-Nut,  18. 
Cassia,  9, 1. 
Cassia  Acuti folia,  9, 1. 
Cassia  Elongata,  9,  L, 
Cassia  Fistula,  9,  1. 
Castanea  Puniila,  1, 1. 
Castor,  4. 
Castoreum,  4. 
Cataria,  4. 
Catechu,  1,  1. 
Catnep,  4. 
Caustic  Potassa,  18. 
Caustic  Soda,  18. 
Cayenne  Pepper,  3. 
Celandine,  9, 1. 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  8. 
Cerate  of  Lard,  20. 
Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Cerate  of  Spermaceti,  20. 
Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead, 

1,2. 
Ceratum  Adipis,  20. 
Ceratum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Ceratum  Cetacei,  20. 
Ceratum  Pluinbi  Subacetatis, 

20;  and  1,  2. 
Ceratum  Saponis,  20. 
Ceratum  Simplex,  20. 
Cetaceum,  20  and  19. 
Cetraria,  19. 
Cevadilla,  9,  1. 
Chalk,  22. 

Chalk,  Prepared,  22. 
Chamomile,  2,  2. 
Chelidonium  Majus,  9, 1. 
Chenopodium,  23. 
Cherry  Laurel,  4. 
Chimaphila,  10. 
Chinquapin,  1, 1. 
Chirayta,  or  Chirata,  2, 1. 
Chiretta,  2,  1. 
Chlorate  of  Potassa,  6. 


Chloride  of  Bromine,  21. 
Chloride  of  Iron,  13. 
Chloride  of  Magnesium,  9,  2. 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  2,  3. 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  18. 
Chlori  Liquor.  24. 
Chlorinated  Lime,  24. 
Chlorine  Water,  24. 
Chlorinii  Liquor,  24. 
Chloroform,  5. 
Chlorofonnum,  5. 
Chloroformum  Venale,  5. 
Chondrus,  19. 
Chrysophyllum      Glycyphlce- 

um,  21. 
Cimicifuga,  2,  2. 
Cinchona.  2,  3. 
Cinnabar,  14,  21. 
Cinnamomum,  2,  4. 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  2,4. 
Cinnamon,  2,  4. 
Cissampelos  Pareira,  10. 
Citrate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Citrate  of  Potassa,  6  &  11;  2. 
Citrate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 
Citric  Acid,  6. 
Citrullus  Colocynthis,  9, 1. 
Citrus  Aurantium,  2,  4. 
Clematis,  10. 
Cloves,  2,  4. 

Cocculus  Palmatus,  2, 1. 
Cochlearia  Armoracia,  10  &  15. 
Cochlear]* a  Officinalis,  10. 
Cod-liver  Oil,  2,  2. 
Coffee,  4. 

Colchici  Cormus,  21. 
Colchici  Radix,  21. 
Colchici  Semen,  21. 
Colomba,  2,  1. 
Comfrey,  19. 
Common  Caustic,  18. 
Common  Mallow,  19. 
Common  Salt,  2,  3 ;  and  2,  5. 
Compound  Spirit  of  iEther,  4. 
Conii  Fructus,  5. 
Conium,  5. 

Convallaria  Majalis,  15. 
Convolvulus  Panduratus,  9,  1. 
Convolvulus  Scammonia,  9,  1. 
Copaiba,  10. 

Copaifera  Multijuga,  10. 
Copperas,  1,  2 ;  and  24. 
Coptis,  2,  1. 
Coriander,  2,  4. 
Coriandrum,  2,  4. 
Cornus  Circinata,  2,  3. 
Cornus  Florida,  2,  3. 
Cornus  Sericea,  2,  3. 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  18  and  2L 
Corydalis  Formosa,  10. 
Cotton  Root,  13  and  25. 
Cotula,  2,  2. 
Cowhage,  23. 
Cranesbill,  1, 1. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  6. 
Creasote,  5. 
Creasotum,  5. 
Creta,  22. 

Creta  Prseparata,  22. 
Crocus,  4 ;  and  11,  3. 
Croton  Eleuteria,  2,  3. 
Croton  Oil,  9,  1. 
Croton  Tiglium,  9,  1. 


Crowfoot,  16. 
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Crystals  ot  Tartar,  9,  2. 

Cui.eba,  10  and  2,4. 

Cubebs,  10  and  2,4. 

Cucauiio  Colocynthis,  0, 1. 

Cauila  Mariana,  11,  3. 

Capri  Subacetas,  18. 

Cupri  Sulphas,  18;  1,2;  &2,5. 

Cuprum  Aimnoniatuni,  2,  5. 

Claras  Purgaus,  9,  1. 

Curcuma,  2,  4. 

Cusparia,  2,  3. 

Casso,  23. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  7. 

Cyciis  Cireinalis,  19. 

Cydonia  Vulgaris,  19. 

Cydonium,  19. 

Cyiiara  Scolymns,  10. 

Cytisus  Scoparius,  10. 

Daphne  Gxidium,  16. 

Daphne  Mezereum,  16. 

Datura  Stramonium,  5. 

Dauci  Radix,  10. 

Delphinium  Consolida,  10. 

Delphinium  Staphisagria,  8. 

Dewberry  Root,  1,  1. 

Dextrin,  or  Dextrina,  19. 

Digitalinum,  7. 

Digitalis,  7  and  10. 

Dill  Seed,  2,  4. 

Diospyros,  1,  1. 

Dirca  Palustris,  16 

Dittany  (American),  11,  3. 

Dock,  Yellow,  2,  2. 

Dogwood,  2.  3. 

Dorema  Ammoniacum,  12. 

Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  11,  3. 

Dracontium,  4. 

Dragon-Root,  12. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda,  22. 

Drimys  Winteri,  2,  4. 

Dulcamara,  5. 

Dyer's  Saffron,  11,  3. 

Elaterium,  9,  1. 

Elder,  9,  1 ;  and  11,  3. 

Elecampane,  2,  2. 

Elemi,  17. 

ElettariaCardainomum,  2,  4. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol,  1,  2. 

Elm  Bark,  19. 

Eniplastrum  Picis  cum  Can- 

tharide,  16. 
Epsom  Salts,  9,  2. 
Ergot,  25. 
Ergota,  25. 

Erigeron,  10:  and  1, 1. 
Erigeron  Canadense,  10;  ft  1,1. 
Erigeron  Heterophyllum,  10; 

and  1,  1. 
Eryngium  Aquaticum,  11. 
Erythrapa  Centaurium,  2, 1. 
Erythronium  Americanum,  8, 
Ether  (VEther),  5  and  24. 
Eugenia  Caryophyllata,  2,  4. 
Euony  mus  Atropurpureus,9, 1. 
Eupatoriuui,  2,  3. 
Euphorbia  Corollata,  8. 
Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha,  8. 
Euphorbium,  16. 
Exogonium  Purga,  9. 1. 
Extract  of  Butternut,  9,  1. 
Extractum  Cannabis,  5. 
Extractum  Cannabis  Iudica?,  5. 
Extractum  Glycyrrhizse,  19. 
Extractum  Juglandis,  9,  1. 
Faba  Svncti  Igxatii,  25. 
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False  Sunflower,  15. 

Female  Kern,  23. 

Fennel-Seed,  2,  4. 

Fern  Root,  23. 

Ferri  Ammonio-citras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Areeuias,  21. 

Ferri  Bromidum,  21. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  2, 5. 

Ferri  Carburetum,  21. 

Ferri  Chloridum,  13. 

Ferri  Citras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  et  Ammonia?  Citras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  et  Ammonia;  Tartras,  2, 5. 

Ferri  et  Potass*  Tartras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  et  Quiniaj  Citras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Ferrocyanidum,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Iodidum,  2,  5  and  13. 

Ferri  Lactas,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Hydration,  22. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Magnoticum,2. 5. 

Ferri  Perchloridi  Liquor,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Pernitratis  Liquor,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Peroxidum,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Peroxidum  Hydratum,22 

Ferri  Phosphas,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Ramenta,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Rnbigo,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Subcarbonas,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Sulphas,  1,  2  and  24. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata,  2,  5. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  6. 

Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  2,  5. 

Ferrnm  Redactum,  2, 5. 

Ferrum  Tartaratum,  2,  5. 

Ferula  Assafoetida,  4. 

Fever-Root,  9, 1. 

Ficus,  9,  1. 

Fig,  9,  1. 

Filix,  23. 

Filix  Mas,  23. 

Flaxseed,  19. 

Flaxseed  Oil,  20. 

Fleabane,  10. 

Florentine  Orris,  9,  1. 

Feenieulum,  2,  4. 

Foxglove,  7  and  10. 

Frasera,  2, 1. 

Fraxinus  Ornus,  9, 1. 

Frostwort,  1, 1. 

Flic  us  Yesiculosus,  21. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  lfi. 

Galbanum,  12. 

Gal  i pea  Officinalis,  2,  3. 

Galla,  1,  1. 

Gallic  Acid,  1, 1. 

Galls,  1,  1. 

Gamboge,  9, 1. 

Gambogia,  9,  1. 

Garden  Artichoke,  10. 

Garden  Carrot,  10. 

Garlic,  12  and  4. 

Ganltheria,  2,  4. 

Geneva,  10. 

Gentian,  2,  1. 

Gentiana,  2,  1. 

Gentiana  Catesbaei,  2,1. 

Geranium.  1,  1. 

German  Chamomile,  2,  2. 

Geum,  1,  1. 

Gin,  10. 

Ginger,  2,  4. 

Ginseng,  2,  4. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  16. 

Glauber's  Salts,  9,  2. 


Glycerin,  19. 
Glycerina,  19. 

Glycerin  um,  19. 

Glycyrrhi/a,  19. 

Golden  Rod,  2,  4. 

Goldthread,  2,  1. 

Gossypii  Radix,  13. 

Gossypium  Herbaeeum,  13. 

Granati  Fructus  Cortex,  1,  1. 

Granati  Radicis  Cortex,  23. 

Granati  Radix,  23. 

Green  Iodide  of  Mercury,  21. 

Guaiac,  11,  3. 

Guaiaci  Lignum,  11,  3. 

Guaiaci  Resiua,  11,  3. 

Guaiacum  Officinale,  11,  3. 

Gum  Arabic,  19. 

II.EMATOXYLON,  1,  1. 

Hardback,  1,  1. 

Iledeoma,  2,  4. 

Ilelenium  Autumnale,  15. 

Heliauthemum,  1,  1. 

Helleborus,  9,  1. 

Helleborus  Foetidus,  23;  4  9,1. 

Helleborus  Niger,  9,  1. 

Hemidesmus,  2,  2;  and  21. 

Hemlock,  5. 

Hemlock  Pitch,  17. 

Hepatica,  2,  2. 

Heracleum  Lanatum,  2,  2. 

Heuchera,  1,  1. 

Hoffmanns  Anodyne  (Spiritus 
^Etheris  Compositus),  4. 

Honey,  9, 1. 

Hops,  2,  2 ;  and  5. 

Hordeum,  19. 

Horehound,  2,  2. 

Horsechesnut,  2,  3. 

Horsemint,  2,  4. 

Horseradish,  10. 

Hamulus,  2,  2;  and  5. 

Hydrargyri  Bromidum,  21. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corro- 
sivum,  18  and  21. 

Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mite,  21  &  9. 

Ilydrarg.  Iodidum  Rubrum,2l. 

Hydrargyri  Iodidum Viride, 21. 

Hydrargyri  Nitras,  21. 

Hydrar  Oxid.  Nigrum,  14  &  22. 

II  vdrar.  Pernitratis  Liquor,  18. 

Hydrarg.  Sulphas  Flava,  21  &  8. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Ni- 
grum, 21. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Ru- 
brum,  14  and  21. 

Hydrargyrum,  22. 

Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum 
Subliniatum,  18. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  21. 

Hydrate*!  Oxide  of  Irou,  22. 

Hydriodic  Acid,  21. 

Hydriodic  Ether,  21. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,6. 

Ilyoscyami  Folium,  5. 

Ilyoscyami  Semen,  5. 

Hyoscyamus,  5. 

Iceland  Moss,  19. 

Ignatia,  25. 

Indian  Hemp,  5;  also,  10. 

Indian  Sarsaparilla,2,2;  &  21. 

Indian  Tobacco.  8. 

Indian  Turnip,  12. 

Inula,  2,  2. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium,  2L 

Iodide  of  Arsemc,  21. 
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Iodide  of  Cadmium,  21. 

Iodide  of  Iron,  2,  5;  and  13. 

Iodide  of  Sulphur,  21. 

Iodide  of  Zinc,  21. 

Iodine,  21. 

lodinium,  21. 

Iodum,  21. 

Ipecacuanha,  8. 

Ipomaea  Jalapa,  9, 1. 

Iris  Florentina,  9,  1. 

Iris  Versicolor,  9,  1. 

Irish  Moss,  19. 

Iron  Filings,  2,  5. 

Jalapa,  9, 1. 

Jalapa*  Resina,  9, 1. 

Janipha  Manihot,  19. 

Jatropha  Manihot,  19. 

Jatropha  Purgans,  9,  1. 

Juglans.  9, 1. 

Juglans  Cinerea,  9,  1. 

Juniperus,  10. 

Juniperus  Sabina,  13. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  13. 

Kameela,  or  Kamela,  23. 

Kino,  1,  1. 

Koosso,  or  Kousso,  23. 

Krameria,  1,  1. 

Labarraque's      Disinfecting 

Liquid,  24. 
Lactate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Lactuca  Sativa,  5. 
Lactuca  Virosa,  5. 
Lactucariurn,  5. 
Lappa,  9,  1. 
Larkspur,  10. 
Laurocerasus,  4. 
Laurus  Camphora,  5. 
Lavandula,  2,  4. 
Lavandula  Spica,  2,  4. 
Lavandula  A'era,  2,  4. 
Liven der,  2,  4. 
Leather-Wood,  16. 
Ledoyen's  Disinfecting  Fluid, 

24. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  10. 
Leptandra,  9, 1. 
Leptandrin,  9,  1. 
Lichen  Islandicus,  19. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  15. 
Lime,  18. 

Lime  Liniment,  20. 
Lime-Water,  1,  2;  and  22. 
Limonis  Cortex,  2,  4. 
Limouis  Succus,  6. 
Lini  Farina,  20. 
Lini  Semen,  19. 
Liniment  of  Ammonia,  17. 
Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Linimentum  Ammonias,  17. 
Liniinentuni  Calcis,  20. 
Linimentum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Linseed  Meal,  20. 
Linum,  19. 

Linum  Catharticum,  9, 1. 
Liquor  Ammonia1,  22. 
Liq.  Ammonia'  Acetatis,  11,2. 
Liq.  Ammonia*  Citratis,  1 1, 2. 
Liquor  Arseniei  Chloridi,  21. 
Liquor    Arsenici    et    Iiydrar- 

gyri  lodidi,  21. 
Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  23. 
Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi,  10. 
Liquor  Calcis,  1,  2;  and  22. 
Liq.  Ferri  Nitratis,  2,  5;  &  1.  2. 
Liquor  Magnesias  Citratis,  9,  2. 
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Liq.  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  1,  2. 

Liquor  Potassa*,  22. 

Liquor  Potassae  Arsenitis,  21. 

Liquor  Potassa?  Citratis,  11,  2. 

Liquor  Soda5,  18  and  22. 

Liquor  Soche  Chloratas,  24. 

Liquor  Sodas  Chlorinatas,  24. 

Liquorice,  19. 

Liijuorice-Koot,  19. 

Liriodendron,  2,  2. 

Litharge,  1,  2. 

Lithargyrum,  1,  2. 

Lithias  Carbonas,  22. 

Liverwort,  1, 1. 

Lobelia,  8. 

Logwood,  1, 1. 

Long  Pepper.  2,  4. 

Loose-strife,  19. 

Lunar  Caustic,  18  and  16. 

Lupulin,  2,  2. 

Lupulina,  2,  2. 

Lupulus,  2,  2. 

Lycopodium,  10. 

Lycopus,  1,1. 

Lvthrum  Salicaria?,  19. 

Macis,  2,  4. 

Madar,  11,3. 

Magistery  of  Bismuth,  2,  5. 

Magnesia,  9,  2;  and  22. 

Magnesias  Acetas,  9,  2. 

Magnesias  Carbonas,  9,  2. 

Magnesias  Chloridum,  9,  2. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Magnolia,  2,  3. 

Mahogany  Tree,  2,  3. 

Male  Fern,  23. 

.Mallow,  20. 

Malva  Sylvestris,  19. 

Manganesii  Oxidum.  2,  5. 

Manganesii  Oxid.  Nigrum,  21. 

Manganosii  Sulphas,  9,  2. 

Manna,  9,  1. 

Maranta,  19. 

Marjoram,  2,  4. 

Marrubium,  2,  2. 

Marshmallow,  19. 

Marsh  Rosemary,  1,  1. 

Marsh  Trefoil,  2,  2. 

Master  wort,  2,  2. 

Mastic,  10. 

Mastiche,  10. 

Matica,  2,  4. 

Matico,  2,  4. 

Matricaria,  2,  2 ;  and  23. 

Ma v- Apple,  9,  1. 

May-Weed,  2,  2. 

Meadow  Anemone,  21. 

Mel.  9, 1. 

Melia  Azcdarach,  9, 1. 

Melissa,  2,  4. 

Mentha  Piperita,  2,  4. 

Mentha  Pulegium,  2,  4. 

Mentha  Viridis,  2,  4. 

Menvanthes  Trifoliata,  2,  2. 

Mercury  with  Chalk,  21. 

Mezereou,  16. 

Me/.ereum,  16. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  21. 

Milfoil,  13. 

Milkweed.  8. 

Molasses,  9,  1. 

Momordica  Elaterium,  9,  1. 

Monarda  Punctata,  2,  4. 

Monesia,  21. 

Mori  Succus,  6. 


Morphia,  5. 
Morphias  Acetas,  5. 
Morphias  Hydrochloras,  5. 
Morphias  Murias,  5. 
Morphia?  Sulphas,  5. 
Moschus,  4. 
Mucuna,  23. 
Mudar,  11,  3. 
Mul berry- Juice,  6. 
Mustard,  17  and  8. 
Myristica,  2,  4. 

Myrospermum  Peruiferum,  12 
Myrospermum  Toluiferum,  12 
Myrrh,  2,  2. 
Myrrha,  2,  2. 
Myrtus  Pimenta,  2,  4. 
Naphthalin,  12. 
Narthex  Assafoetida,  12. 
Nectandra  Rodiei,  2,  3. 
Nepeta  Cataria,  2,  4. 
Nicotiana  Tabacum,  7  and  5. 
Nitrate  of  Lead,  21. 
Nitrate  of  Mercury,  21. 
Nitrate  of  Potassa,  6. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  18. 
Nitre,  6. 

Nitric  Acid,  2,  5;  and  24. 
Nitro-muriatic  Acid,  2,  5;    21 

and  24.  t 
Nux  Vomica",  25. 
Oatmeal,  19. 
Oil  of  Almonds,  7. 
Oil  of  Cajuput,  11,  3. 
Oil  of  Camphor,  4. 
Oil  of  Copaiba,  10. 
Oil  of  Rosemary,  17. 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  3  and  10. 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  2,  5. 
Oils  (fixed),  20. 
Ointment  of  Mercury,  21. 
Ointment  of  Rose-Water,  20. 
Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Olea  Fixa  (Fixed  Oils),  20. 
Oleum  Amygdalae  Amaras,  7. 
Oleum  Amygdala?  Dulcis,  19. 
Oleum  Anethi,  2,4. 
Oleum  Anisi,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Anthemidis,  2,  2. 
Oleum  Bergamii,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Cajuputi,  11,  3. 
Oleum  Camphora?,  4. 
Oleum  Carui,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Caryophylli,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Cinnamcmi,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Copaiba*,  10. 
Oleum  Coriandri,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Crotonis,  9,  1. 
Oleum  Cubebas,  10. 
Oleum  Juniperi,  10. 
Oleum  Lavandulae,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Lini,  20. 
Oleum  Menthas  Piperita?,  2,  4 
Oleum  Menthas  Viridis,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Monardas,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Morrhua?,  2,  2. 
Oleum  Mvristicas,  2,  4. 
Oleum  01*iva\  9,  1. 
Oleum  Pimentas,  2,4. 
Oleum  Ricini,  9,  1. 
Oleum  Rosa?,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Rosmarini,  17. 
Oleum  Rutae,  4. 
Oleum  Sabinae,  13. 
Oleum  Sesami,  9, 1 ;  and  20. 
Oleum  Succini,  4. 
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Ol-'nm  Terebinthinfe,  10. 
Oleum  Tli vmi.  2,  4. 
Oleum  Ti-lii,  9,  1. 

Olive  Oil,  JO;  and  9,  1. 

Onion.  12. 

Opium,  5. 

Orange  Peel,  2,  4. 

Origanum  Yulgare,  2,  4. 

Oxide  of  Antimony,  8. 

Oxide  of  Maaganese,  2,  5. 

Oxide  of  Zir.c,  2,  5. 

Panax  Quinquefolium,  2,  4. 

PapuTer,  5. 

Pareira,  10. 

Parietaria  Officinalis,  10. 

Parsley  Root,  10. 

Partridge-Berry,  2,  4. 

Pellitory,  13. 

Pennyroyal,  2,  4. 

Pennyroyal,  European,  2,  4. 

Pepo,  23. 

Permanganate  of  Potash,  18. 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Persimmon,  1, 1. 

Petroleum,  4. 

Petroseliuum,  10. 

Phenic  Acid,  24. 

Phosphate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Phosphate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 

Phosphorus,  3. 

Phytolacca,  8. 

Phytolacca?  Baccae,  8. 

Phytolacca?  Radix,  8. 

Pilula?  Hydrargyri,  21. 

Pimenta,  2,  4. 

Pimento,  2,  4. 

Pimpineila  Anisum,  2,  4. 

Pink  Root,  23. 

Pinus  Abies,  17. 

Pinus  Canadensis,  17. 

Pinus  Palustris,  10. 

Piper,  2,  4. 

Piper  Cubeba,  2,  4;  and  10. 

Piper  Longum,  2,  4. 

Pipsissewa,  10. 

Piscidia  Erythrina,  5. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus,  10. 

Pix  Burgundica,  17. 

Pix  Canadensis,  17. 

Pix  Liquida,  17. 

Pleurisy  Root,  11. 

Plumbago,  21. 

Plumbi  Acetas,  1,  2. 

Plumbi  Bichromas,  8. 

Plumbi  Carbonas,  1,  2. 

Plumbi  Nitras,  24. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivitreum 

or  Rubrum,  1,  2. 
Plumbi    Subacetatis    Liquor, 

1,2. 
Podophyllin,  9,  1. 
Podophyllum,  9,  1. 
Poison  Oak,  5. 
Poison  Sumach,  5. 
Poke  Berries,  8. 
Poke  Root,  8. 
Polygala  Senega,  12. 
Polygonum  Bistorta,  1, 1. 
Port  Wine,  5 ;  and  1,  1. 
Potassa,  18. 
Potassa  Caustica,  18. 
Potassa?  Acetas,  10. 
Potassa?  Bicarbonas,  22. 
Potassa?  Bichromas,  8. 
Potassa?  Bisulphas,  2,  5. 
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|  Potassa»  Bitartras,  6;  and  9,  2. 
Potassa?  Carbonas,  22. 
Potassse  CIiloi  as,  6. 
Potassa?  Cltras,  0  and  11. 

Potassa*  [lydras,  18. 

Potassa'  Nitras,  6. 

Potassa'  Permanganas,  18. 

Potassa'  Sulphas,  9,  2. 

Potassa'  Tartras,  6. 

Potas.Tartrae  Acida,  6;  &  9,  2. 

Potassii  Bromidum,  21. 

Potassii  Cyanidum,  7. 

Potassii  Cyanuretum,  7. 

Potassii  Perrocyanidum,  6. 

Potato  Flies,  16. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla,  1,  1. 

Powder  of  Tin,  23. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Iron.  2.  5. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Zinc,  2,  5. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  An- 
timony, 11. 

Prepared  Chalk,  22. 

Prepared  Oyster-Shell,  22. 

Prepared  Storax,  12. 

Prickly  Ash,  11,  3. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of 
India,  9,  1. 

Prinos,  1,  1. 

Protocarbouate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Prune,  9,  1. 

Prunum,  9,  1. 

Primus  Domesticus,  9, 1. 

Plain  us  Lauroeerasus,  4. 

Primus  Virginiana,  2,  2. 

Prussic  Acid,  7. 

Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  1, 1. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis,  11. 

Purple  Angelica,  2,  4. 

Pyrethrum,  14. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit,  5. 

Quassia,  2, 1. 

Queen's  Root,  8. 

Quercus,  1, 1,  and  2,  3. 

Quercus  Alba,  1,  1,  and  2,  3. 

Quercus  Infectoria,  1,  1. 

Quercus  Tinctoria,  1, 1. 

Quince  Seed,  19. 

Quinia?  Sulphas,  2,  3. 

Ranunculus,  16. 

Red  Cedar,  13. 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury,  21. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  18. 

Red  Precipitate,  18. 

Red  Rose,  1, 1. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  14 
and  21. 

Reduced  Iron,  2,  5. 

Resina  Jalapa?,  9,  1. 

Resina  Podophylli,  9, 1. 

Resina  Scammonii,  9,  1. 

Rhamnus  Catharticus,  9, 1. 

Rhatany,  1, 1. 

Rheum,  9,  1. 

Rhoeas,  5. 

Rhubarb,  9, 1. 

Rhus  Glabrum, 1, 1. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  5. 

Ricinus  Communis,  9,  1. 

Rind  of  Pomegranate,  1,  1. 

Rock  Oil,  4. 

Rock  Rose,  1, 1, 

Rosa  Gallica.  1,  1. 

Rosemary,  2,  4. 


Rosmarinus,  2,  4. 

Rot tl era,  23. 

Hot tl era  Tinctoria,  23. 

Bound-leaved  Dogwood,  2,3. 

Rubus,  1, 1. 

Rue.  4. 

Rumex  Crispus,  2,  2. 

Rumex  Obtusifolius,  1,  1. 

Rust  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Kuta,  4. 

Rata  Graveolens,  4. 

Sabadilla,  9,  1. 


Sabbatii 


1. 


Sabina,  13. 

Saccharated      Carbonate      of 

Iron,  2,  5. 
Saccharuni,  19. 
Sagapenum,  4. 
Sage,  2,  2. 
Sago,  19. 

Saguerus  Rumphii,  19. 
Sagus  Rumphii,  19. 
Salix,  1,  1. 

Salt  (Common),  2,  3;  and  2,  5. 
Saltpetre,  6. 
Salvia,  2,2. 
Sambucus,  11,  3. 
San£iiinaria,  8. 
Santonica,  23. 
Santoninum,  23. 
Sapo,  22. 

Saponaria  Officinalis,  21. 
Sarsa,  21. 
Sarsaparilla,  21. 
Sassafras  Medulla,  19. 
Savine,  13. 

Scammonia?  Radix,  9,  1. 
Scammonia?  Resina,  9,  1. 
Scammonium,  9,  1. 
Scammony,  9,  1. 
Scilla,  12  aud  8. 
Scoparius,  10. 
Scurvy  Grass,  10. 
Scutellaria,  2,  2. 
Sea-Wrack,  21. 
Secale  Cereale,  25. 
Senega,  12. 
Seneka,  12. 
Senna,  9, 1. 

Senna  Alexandrina,  9, 1. 
Senna  Indica,  9,  1. 
Sea-pen  taria,  2,  3. 
Serpentary,  2,  3. 
Sesami  Folium,  19. 
Sevum,  20. 

Sevum  Pra?paratum,  20. 
Simaruba  Amara,  2,  1. 
Simaruba  Excelsa,  2,  1. 
Simple  Cerate,  20. 
Simple  Ointment,  20. 
Sinapis,  17  and  8. 
Sinapis  Alba,  17  and  8. 
Sinapis  Xiajra,  17  and  8. 
Slippery  Elm  Bark,  19. 
Smilax  Aspera,  21. 
Smilax  Officinalis,  21. 
Smilax  Syphilitica,  21. 
Snakeroot,  Virginia,  2,  3. 
Sneezewort,  15. 
Snuff,  15. 
Soap,  22. 
Soap  Cerate,  20. 
Soap  wort,  21. 
Soda  Caustica,  18. 
Sodae  Acetas,  10. 
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Sodas  Ih'carbonas,  22. 

Soda;  Boras,  6  and  10  and  25. 

Soda*  Carbonas,  22. 

Soda>  Carbonas  Exsiccata,  22. 

Soda;  Chloratas  Liquor,  24. 

Sodae  Citras,  9,  2. 

Sodas  et  Potassas  Tartras,  9,  2. 

Soda?  Phosphas,  9,  2. 

Soda1  Sulphas,  9,  2. 

Soda;  Tartras,  9,  2. 

Sodii  Chloridum,  2,  3;  &  2,  5. 

Solidago,  2,  4. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammo- 
nia, 11,2. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  22. 

Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Po- 
tassa, 21. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Ba- 
rium, 23. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Cal- 
cium, 10. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda, 
24. 

Solution  of  Chlorine,  24. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Ammo- 
nia, 11,  2. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magne- 
sia, 9,  2. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa, 
11,  2. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic 
and  Mercury,  21. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron, 
2,  5;  audi,  2. 

Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Mer- 
cury, 18. 

Solution  of  Potassa,  22. 

Solution  of  Subacetate  of 
Lead,  1,  2. 

Spanish  Broom,  10. 

Spanish  Flies,  16. 

Spartium  Junceum,  10. 

Spearmint,  2,4. 

Spermaceti,  19. 

Spigelia,  23. 

Spiraea,  1,  1. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia,  3. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  11,  2. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether,  4;  and 
11,2. 

Spiritus  iEtheris  Compositus, 
4  and  5. 

Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrosi,  4; 
and  11,  2. 

Spiritus  Ammoniac,  3. 

Spiritus  Ammonias  Aromati- 
ous,  4. 

Spiritus  Frumenti,  5. 

Spiritus  Mindereri,  11,  2. 

Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  Rectifi- 
catus,  5. 

Spiritus  Rectificatus,  5. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  5. 

Squill,  12  and  8. 

Stanni  Pulvis,  23. 

Star  Grass,  2,  1. 

Starch.  19. 

Statice,  1,  1. 

Stillingia,  8  and  21. 

Stillingia  Sylvatica,  8. 

Storax',  12. 

Stramonii  Folia,  5. 

Stramonii  Folium,  5. 

Stramonii  Radix,  5. 

Stramonii  Semen,  5. 


Stramonium,  5. 

Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
17. 

Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia, 
17. 

Strychnia,  25. 

Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  25. 

Styrax,  12. 

Styrax  Benzoin,  12. 

Styrax  Prasparatus,  12. 

Subacetate  of  Copper,  18. 

Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  9,  2. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  2,  5. 

Sugar,  19. 

Sugar  of  Lead,  1,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  24. 

Sulphate  of  Beberia,  2,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  18. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  1,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Manganese,  9,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia,  2,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  8. 

Sulphite  of  Lime,  24. 

Sulphur,  9,  2;  and  10. 

Sulphur  Lotum,  9,  2. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum,  9,  2. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  6. 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  11,  3. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  2,  5. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  5  and  24. 

Sulphuris  Iodidum,  21. 

Sumach,  1,  1. 

Swamp  Dogwood,  2,  3. 

Sweet  Almond,  19. 

Sweet  Flag,  2,  4. 

Swietenia  Febrifuga,  2,  3. 

Symphytum  Officinale,  19. 

Syrup  us  Fuscus,  9,  1. 

Tabacum,  7  and  5. 

Tamarind,  6. 

Tamarindus,  6. 

Tanacetum,  23. 

Tannic  Acidf  1,  1. 

Tansy,  23. 

Tapioca,  19. 

Tar,  10. 

Taraxacum,  10. 

Tartar  Emetic,  8. 

Tartarated  Iron,  2,  5. 

Tartaric  Acid,  6.  . 

Tartarized  or  Tartarated  Anti- 
mony, 8. 

Tartrate  of  Antimonjr  and  Po- 
tassa, 8. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammo- 
nia, 2,  5. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  Soda, 
9,2. 

Tartrate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 

Terebinthina,  10. 

Testa  Ovi,  22. 

Testa  Prasparata,  22. 

Thea  Nigra,  4. 

Thea  Viridis,  4. 

Theriaca,  9,  1. 

Thoroughwort,  2,  3. 

Tobacco.  7  and  5. 

Tormentil,  1,  1. 

Tormentilla,  1,  1. 

Toxicodendron,  5. 

Tragacauth,  19. 


Tragacantha,  19. 
Triosteum,  9,  1. 
Tulip-tree  Bark,  2,  2. 
Turkey  Corn,  or  Turkey  Pea, 

10. 
Turmeric,  2,  4. 
Turpentine,  10. 
Turpentine,  Oil  or  Spirits  of, 

3  and  10. 
Turpeth  Mineral,  21  and  8. 
Ulmus,  19. 
Ulmus  Fulva,  19. 
Unguentum  Adipis,  20. 
Unguentum  Aquas  Rosas,  20. 
Unguentum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  21. 
Unguentum  Simplex,  20. 
Urginea  Scilla,  12. 
Uva  Ursi,  1,  1. 
Valerian,  4. 
Valeriana,  4. 
Valerianate  of  Zinc,  4. 
Vanilla,  2,  4. 
Veratria,  8  and  15. 
Veratrum  Album,  8. 
Veratrum  Sabadilla,  9, 1. 
Veratrum  Viride,  8. 
Verdigris,  18. 

Vernonia  Anthelmintica,  23. 
Vinegar  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Vinegar  of  Squill,  9, 1. 
Vinum,  4. 

Vinum  Antimoniale,  8. 
Vinum  Antimonii,  8 ;  and  11, 1. 
Vinum  Rubrum  or  Portense, 

1, 1 ;  and  5. 
Vinum  Xericum,  5. 
Viola,  19. 
Violet,  19. 

Virginia  Snakeroot,  2,  3. 
Virgin's  Bower,  10. 
Vitriolated  Tartar,  9,  2. 
Wahoo,  9, 1. 
Wall  Pellitory,  10. 
Water  Avens,  1,  1. 
Water  Ervngo,  11,  1. 
White  Hellebore,  8. 
White  Oak  Bark,  1,  1. 
White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  21. 
Wild  Cherry  Bark,  2,  2. 
Wild  Ginger,  2, 4. 
Wild  Ipecac,  9, 1. 
Wild  Potato,  9,  1. 
Willow,  2,  3. 
Wine,  5. 
Wintera,  2,  4. 
Wintergreen,  10. 
Winter's  Bark,  2,4. 
Woody  Nightshade,  5. 
Wormseed,  23. 
Wormwood,  2,  2. 
Xanthorrhiza,  2, 1. 
Xanthoxylum,  11,  3. 
Yarrow,  13. 
Yellow  Dock,  2,  2. 
Yellow  Root,  2, 1. 
Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury 

21  and  8. 

ZlNCI  ACETAS,  1,  2. 

Zinci  Carbonas,  2,  5. 
Zinci  Chloridum,  18. 
Zinci  Iodidum,  21. 
Zinci  Sulphas,  8. 
Zinci  Valerianae,  4. 
Zingiber,  2,  4. 
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It  is  not  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to  present  a  general  view  or  synopsis, 
however  brief,  of  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar;  but  simply  to  make  such  ex- 
planations as  seem  necessary  in  order  that  the  medical  student  who  is  unacquainted 
with  Latin  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  phrases 
and  sentences  which  he  is  constantly  meeting  with  in  works  on  Anatomy,  Phar- 
mac}',  etc.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples,  Extensor  digitorum  communis,  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum,  Orbicularis  oculi,  Collodium  cum  cantharide,  Emplastrum  ammo- 
niaci  cum  hydrargyro,  Hydrargyrum  cum  cretd,  Pilulse  aloes  et  mastiches,  Pilulee 
aloe*  et  myrrhse,  Pilulse  ferri  comjyositx,  Alnus  nigra,  Helleborus  niger,  etc.  etc.,  the 
mere  English  scholar  has  presented  to  his  mind  phrases  each  of  which  must 
appear  to  him  like  some  long,  unintelligible  word;  and  the  more  he  examines  or 
compares  such  as  seem  to  resemble  each  other,  the  more  embarrassed  and  perplexed 
he  must  of  necessity  become. 

Now,  it  is  believed  that,  by  a  few  comparatively  simple  explanations,  the 
student  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  remember  such  phrases  more  easily,  because  he 
will  understand  their  construction, — and  if  he  has  occasion  to  write  them  will 
know  how  to  write  them  correctly, — but  he  will  be  able  to  apply  the  same  princi- 
ples to  hundreds  of  other  phrases  or  sentences  which  he  is  liable  to  meet  with 
from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  most  common  works  relating  to  medicine. 

The  rules  or  principles  which  he  will  have  to  learn,  will  be  found  compara- 
tively brief,  as  well  as  few  in  number,  his  chief  attention  being  directed  to  exam- 
ples, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  compound  names  or  short  sentences,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  medical  works,  and  which,  in  any  case,  he  ought  to  understand,  if  he 
aims  to  become  a  well-informed  physician. 

Xonns. 

I.  Every  Latin  noun  (with  some  unimportant  exceptions)  changes  its  termina- 
tion (or  last  syllable)  according  to  its  case.  There  are  in  all  six  cases:  those 
most  used  are  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  ablative.  The  nominative  corresponds 
as  to  signification,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  English  nominative;  the 
genitive  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  English  possessive;  the  ablative  is  the  same 
as  the  English  objective  when  governed  by  the  prepositions  with,  from,  in,  or 
by.  Next  to  the  nominative,  the  genitive  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  rendered  by 
the  English  possessive,  but  it  is  generally  preferable  to  translate  it  by  the  preposi- 
tion of.  Thus,  we  might  render  ba'sis  cer'ebri,  the  "brain's  base;"  hu'mor  oculi, 
the  "eye's  humor;"  ar'ma  viro'rum,  the  "men's  arms;"  but  it  is  more  elegant  and 
more  usual  to  say,  the  "base  of  [the]  brain,"-*  the  "humor  of  [the]  eye,"*  the 
"arms  of  [the]  men,"  etc.  We  always  say,  however,  "hartshorn"  {i.e.  hart's  horn) 
for  cor'nu  cer'vi,  and  not  "horn  of  the  hart." 

II.  Latin   nouns   have   been  arranged   under  different  classes  (or  declensions; 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  Latin  there  is  no  article,  though  the  usage  of  the  English 
language  requires  it  in  many  cases  to  be  supplied.  &&*  'i'he  words  supplied  are  enclosed  in 
brackets. 
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according  to  the  formation  of  the  genitive.  The  first  declension  comprises  such 
as  have  the  nominative  in  -a,  the  genitive  in  se,  and  the  ablative  in  -a :  as,  noin. 
ammo' ma,  "ammonia;"  gen.  ammo'nise,  "of  ammonia;"  abl.  ammo'nid,  "with  am- 
monia;" nom.  calum'ba,  "columbo:"  gen.  calum'btc,  "of  columbo;"  abl.  calum'bd, 
"with  columbo;"  nom.  crc'ta,  "chalk;"  gen.  ere'tft,  "of  chalk;"  abl.  cre'ta,  "with 
chalk ;"  nom.  my r'rh a,  "myrrh;"  gen.  myr'rhse,  "of  myrrh,"  etc. :  hence  the  phrases 
li'quor  ammo'nise,  "liquor  (or  solution)  of  ammonia;"  infu'sam  calum'ba,  "infusion 
of  columbo;"  tinctu'ra  myr'rhse,  "tincture  of  myrrh;"  hydrar'ayrum  cum  cre'ta, 
"mercury  with  chalk,"  etc.     See  example  of  the  first  declension  given  below 

List  of  the  principal  Latin  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension,  occurring  in  Medical  Terms  and 

Phrases. 


Aca'cia. 

Cam'era. 

Euphor'bia. 

Lam'ina. 

Myr'rha. 

Achille'a. 

Cam'phora. 

Fa?c'ula. 

Lap'pa. 

Natu'ra. 

Aconi'tia. 

Canel'la. 

Fari'na. 

Lavan'dula. 

Neb'ula. 

Advna'mia. 

Can'na. 

Fas'cia. 

Lep'ra. 

Nectan'dra. 

A  1th  a/a. 

Cap'sula. 

Fib'ula. 

Leptan'dra. 

Neural'gia. 

Alu'mina. 

Caro'ta. 

Fis'tula. 

Li'bra. 

Nym'pha. 

Amen'tia. 

Cascaril'la. 

For 'ma. 

Lin'ea. 

Odontalgia. 

Ammo'nia. 

Cas'sia. 

For'mula. 

Lin'gua. 

Offici'na. 

Ampul'la. 

Cata'ria. 

Fos'sa. 

Lith'ia. 

Oli'va. 

A  my  gMala. 

Ce'ra. 

Frase'ra. 

Lobe'lia. 

Ophthal'mia. 

Anasar'ca. 

Cetra'ria. 

Gal'la. 

Lupuli'na. 

Or'bita. 

Anato'mia. 

Char'tula. 

Gambo'gia. 

Lym'pha. 

Pal'ma. 

Angelica. 

Chiniapli'ila. 

Gaulthe'ria. 

Lyt'ta. 

Papil'la. 

Angustu'ra. 

Chirct'ta. 

Gem'nia. 

Mac'ula. 

Parei'ra. 

An'inia. 

Chol'era. 

Ge'na. 

Magne'sia. 

Patel'la. 

Anten'ua. 

Chor'da. 

Gentia'na. 

Magno'lia. 

Phlegmasia. 

Aor'ta. 

Chore'a. 

Gille'nia. 

Ma'la. 

Phytolacca. 

Aph'tha. 

Cicu'ta. 

Glan'dula. 

Mantilla. 

P^l'ula. 

Apoplex'ia. 

Cimieif'uga. 

Glyceri'na. 

Mam'ma. 

Pimen'ta. 

A'qua. 

Cineho'na. 

Glycyrrhi'za. 

Ma'nia. 

Placen'ta. 

Ara'lia. 

Col'ica. 

Gut'ta. 

Man'na. 

Plan'ta. 

Ar'nica. 

Coni'tia  (Conei'a). 

Guttapercha. 

Maran'ta. 

Pleu'ra. 

Arte'ria. 

Copai'ba. 

Hamiorrha'gia. 

Mas'sa. 

Pneumo'nia. 

Assafiet'ida. 

Cor'nea. 

Hedeo'ma. 

Mate'ria. 

Pod'agra. 

Atro'phia. 

Coro'na. 

Hepafica. 

Mati'ca. 

Polyg'ala. 

Atro'pia. 

Cos'ta. 

Heuche'ra. 

Matricaria. 

Por'ta. 

Au'ra. 

Cot'ula. 

Ho'ra. 

Maxilla. 

Potas'sa. 

Auric'ula. 

Cre'ta. 

HydrophoHbia. 

Medeci'na. 

Pso'ra. 

Ave'na. 

Cube'ba. 

Hyste'ria. 

Medulla. 

Quas'sia. 

Axil'la. 

Curcu'ma. 

Ichthyocol'la. 

Melis'sa. 

Quin'ia. 

Axun'gia. 

Diarrhoe'a. 

Igna'tia. 

Meinbra'na. 

Ra'na. 

Bac'ca. 

Draeh'ma. 

Iner'tia. 

Men'tha. 

Resi'na. 

Baril'la. 

Dulcama'ra. 

Intumesceii'tia. 

Mi'ca. 

Ro'sa. 

Bary'ta. 

Dysente'ria. 

In'ula. 

Mistu'ra. 

Rottle'ra. 

Belladon'na. 

Dyspep'sia. 

IpecacuanTia. 

Monar'da. 

Rube'ola. 

Braye'ra. 

Dyspnoe'a. 

Jala'pa. 

Mor'pliia. 

Ru'bia. 

Bui 'la. 

Eeto'pia. 

Krame'ria. 

Mor'rhua. 

Ru'ta. 

Bur'sa. 

Epipb'ora. 

Lach'ryma. 

Mucu'na. 

Sabadil'la. 

Caf'fea. 

Ergo'ta. 

Lactu'ca. 

Myr'cia. 

Sabba'tia. 

Calum'ba. 

Essen'tia. 

Lacu'na. 

Myris'tica. 

Sabi'na. 

Examp 

le  of  a  Noun  of  the 
Singular. 

First  Declension,  de 

dined  through  all  tl 
Plural. 

le  Cases. 

Nom.  Ve'iia,  a  vei 

n. 

Nom.  ^ 

re'na?,  veins. 

Gen.    Ye'me,  of  a 

vein. 

Gen.    ^ 

'ena'rum,  of  veins. 

Bat.     Ye'nap,  to  or 

for  a  vein* 

Dat.     A 

Vnis,  to  or  for  vein 

s* 

Ace.    Ye'nam,  a  i 

ein.f 

Ace.    'N 

Vnas.  veins. f 

Yoc.    Ye'na,  vein 

or  0  vein).X 

Yoc.    ^ 

Vna?,  veins  (or  0  r< 

nns).^ 

Abl.     Ye'na,  in,  u 

ith,  or  by  a  vein. 

Abl.     ^ 

re'nis,  in,  with,  or  b 

y  veins. 

*  The  dative  case  invariably  implies  the  prepositions  "  to"  or  "  for"  understood. 

f  The  accusative  corresponds  nearly  to  the  English  objective  when  governed  by  a  transitive 
verb  or  by  certain  prepositions,  as  ante,  post,  prttter.     See  page  687. 

X  The  vocative  (from  voco,  voca'tum,  to  "call")  corresponds  to  what  is  termed  by  some 
English  grammarians  the  nominative  case  addressed:  it  is  used  in  calling  to  or  addressing 
persons,  and  in  apostrophizing  inanimate  objects. 
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Sali'va. 

Serpenta'ria. 

Tab'ula. 

TraVbea. 

Vanilla. 

Sal'via. 

Sirica. 

Taenia. 

Tragacan'tha. 

Varicella. 

Sanguinn'ria. 

SimaralMu 

Tapio'ca. 

Tu'nica. 

Vari'ola. 

Santon'ica. 

So'da. 

To 'la. 

Ul'na. 

Ve'na. 

Sareaparilla. 

Spige'lia. 

Terebin'thina. 

UnVia. 

Vesa'nia, 

S  -ap'ula. 

Spi'na 

Ter'ra. 

Ure'thra. 

Vesi'ca. 

Scarlati'na. 

Spirte'a. 

Tes'ta. 

Uri'na. 

Vi'a. 

Scilla. 

Spon'gia. 

Theobro'ma. 

U'va. 

Vi'ola. 

Scrofula. 

Stillin'gia. 

Tib'ia. 

V'vula. 

Vi'ta. 

Scutella'ria. 

Stri'a. 

Tinctu'ra. 

Vagi'aa. 

Vul'va. 

8<  n'ega. 

Sutu'ra. 

Tin'ea. 

Valcria'na. 

Winte'ra. 

Sen'na 

Syn'ocha. 

Tormentina. 

Val'va. 

Xanthorrhi'za 

To  the  foregoing  list  belong  all  Latin  nonns  ending  in  -a  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  -ma,  as  aroma,  exanthema,  &c).  Thejf  are  all 
of  the  feminine  gender,  excepting  a  very  few  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  works  relating 
to  medicine. 

All  nouns  of  the  preceding  list  that  have  a  plural,  form  the  plural  nominative 
in  -a?  (like  the  genitive  singular),  the  genitive  plural  ending  in  -a' rum :  e.g. 
auric' ula,  an  "auricle:"  nom.  pi.  auric' ulse,  the  " auricles;"  gen.  pi.  auricula' rum, 
"of  [the]  auricles;"*  pal'jiebra,  an  "eyelid;"  nom.  pi.  pal'pebrte,  the  "eyelids;" 
gen.  pi.  palpebrarum,  "of  [the]  eyelids:"*  hence  the  phrases  sejy'tum  auricula'- 
rum,  "septum  of  [the]  auricles;"*  orbicularis palpebra' rum,  the  "circular  [muscle] 
of  [the]  eyelids,"*  etc. 

III.  Nouns  ending  in  ~e  usually  make  the  genitive  in  -es :  as,  nom.  al'o'e, 
"aloes;"  gen.  al'oes,  "of  aloes;"  nom.  mas'tichc,  "mastic;"  gen.  mas'tiches,  "of 
mastic:"  e.g.  pil'ulse  cd'oes  et  mas'tiches,  "pills  of  aloes  and  mastic."  Words  of 
this  class  are  of  Greek  origin ;  they  are  usually  included  under  the  first  declension 
in  the  Latin  grammars,  probably  because  they  belong  to  the  first  Greek  declension. 
Those  which  have  a  plural,  form  it  in  -a?;  as,  ac'ne,  a  kind  of  eruption;  plural 
ac'nse. 

To  this  class  belong  all  Latin  nouns  of  Greek  origin  having  the  nominative 
singular  in  -e:  as, — 


Ac'ne. 
Aga've. 


Anemo'ne. 
Argemo'ne. 


Cat'oche. 
C3nau'che. 


Daph'ne. 
Phleg'mone. 


Stat'ice. 
Syu'cope ; 


including   the  compounds  of   ce'le  (Gr.  ^Xr?,  a  "tumor"),  if  not  Anglicized:    as, 
ceratoce'le,  "hernia  of  the  cornea;"  hepatoce'le,  "hernia  of  the  liver,"  etc. 

IV.  Latin  nouns  having  the  genitive  in  -i,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  second  de- 
clension. They  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those  ending  in  -us  and 
those  in  -urn.  Of  the  first  class  the  following  examples  may  be  given :  nom. 
caryophyl'hi8,  a  name  of  the  "clove-tree,"  also  used  for  "cloves;"  gen.  caryophyl'li, 
"of  the  clove-tree,"  or  "of  cloves;"  nom.  hyoscy'amus,  "henbane;"  gen.  hyoscy'- 
ami,  "of  henbane:"  nom.  hu'mulus,  the  "hop  plant,"  or  "hops;"  gen.hu'muli,  "of 
hops:"  hence  the  following  terms,  o'leum  caryophyl'li,  "oil  of  cloves;"  hyoscy'ami 
fo'lia,  "leaves  of  hyoscyamus;"  in/u'sum  hu'muli,  "infusion  of  hops."  See  exam- 
ple given  below. 

Example  of  a  Masculine  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension,  declined  through  all  the  Cases. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Dig'itus,  a  finger.  Nom.  T)i%'\ti,fingc7-s. 

Gen.    Dig'iti.  of  a  finger.  Gen.  Vigito'rmn,  of  fingers. 

Dat.     Dig'ito.  to  or  for  a  finger. f  Dat.  Dig'itis,  to  or  for  finger s.f 

Ace     Dig'itam,  a  finger. \  Ace  T)\g'\\os,fingers.\ 

Voc.    Di^'ite, finger  (or  Ofinger).\  Voc.  Vig'iti, fingers  for  Ofingers).f 

Abl.     Dig'ito,  in,  with,  or  by  a  finger.  Abl.  Dig'itis,  in,  with,  or  by  fingers. 
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List  of  Nouns  ending  in  -us  and  -os,  of  the  Second  Declension. 


Acan'thus. 

Ac'arus. 

Ac/in  us. . 

Acu'leus. 

Agar'icns. 

Al'nus  (f.). 

Alve'olus. 

Al'veus. 

Al'vus  (f.). 

Am'nios. 

An'gulus. 

An'imus. 

An'nulus. 

A'nus. 

Artic'ulus. 

Asbes'tos. 

Aspar'agus. 

Astrag'alus. 

Bnc'culus. 

Bo'lus. 

Bul'bus. 

Cac'tus. 

Cal'amus. 

Cal'culus. 

Capil'Ius. 

Car'pus. 

Car'thamus. 

Caryophyl'lus. 

Catar'rhus. 

Chirur'gus. 

Chon'drus. 


Chy'lus. 

Chy'mus. 

Cir'rus. 

Ci'trus  (f.). 

Cla'vus. 

Coc'cus. 

Con'gius. 

Cro'cus. 

Did'ymus. 

Dig'itus. 

Dios'pyros  (f.). 

Euon'ymus. 

Fascic'ulus. 

Fi'cus  (f.,  rarely 

m.). 
Fo'cus. 
Fontic'ulus. 
toFrax'inus  (f.). 
Fu'cus. 
Fun'dus. 
Fun'gus. 
Funic'ulus. 
Furun'culus. 
Fu'sus. 
Glo'bus. 
Gy'rus. 
Helleb'orus. 
ITidron'osus  (f.). 
Ilu'merus. 
Hu'mulus. 
Hydron'osus  (f.). 


Ilyoscy'amus. 

Ie'terus. 

Junip'erus  (f.). 

Lapil'lns. 

Lau'rus  (f.). 

Lec'tus. 

Lob'ulus. 

Lo'bus. 

Loc'ulus. 

Lo'cus. 

Lum'bus. 

Lvc'opus. 

Malleus. 

Ma'lus  (f.). 

Med'icus. 

Metatar'sus. 

Morbus. 

Mo'rns  (f.). 

Mos'chus. 

Mu'cus. 

Mus'culus. 

Mus'cus. 

Myr'tus  (f.). 

Nap/vus, 

Na'nus. 

Narcis'sus. 

Na'sus. 

Ner'vus. 

No'dus. 

Nu'oleus. 

Octa'rius. 


Oc'ulus. 
(Esophagus. 
Ophthal'mus. 
Orbic'ulus. 
Pal 'pus. 
Papy'rus. 
Pedic'ulus. 
Pem'phigus. 
Phos'phorus. 
'Pi'lus. 
Pi'nus  (f.). 
Po'lus. 
Po'rus. 
Pri'nos. 
Pru'mis  (f.). 
Psellis'mus. 
Pylo'rus. 
Py'rus  (f.). 
Ra'dius. 
Ra'mus. 
Ranun 'cuius. 
Rham'nus. 
Ric/inus. 
Rosmarinus. 
Ru'bus. 
Sac'culus. 
Sao/cus. 
Sa'gus. 

Sambu'cus  (f.). 
Scir'rhus. 
Scopa'rius. 


Scorbu'tus. 

Scru'pulus. 

Som'nus. 

Spas'mus. 

Stim'ulud. 

Stom'achus. 

Suc'cus. 

Sul'cus. 

Syn'ochus. 

Svru'pus. 

Ta'lus. 

Tamarin'dus. 

Tar'sus. 

Ter'minus. 

Tet'anus. 

Tbal'lus. 

Thy'mus. 

Tris'mus. 

Trun'cus. 

Tu1)ulus. 

Ty'phus. 

Ty'pus. 

U  I'm  us  (f.). 

Umbili'cus. 

U'tcrus. 

Ventric'alns. 

Ven'tus. 

Vi'rus  (neut.). 

Yis'cus*  (the  wit's- 

tletoe). 
Yitel'lus. 


J&gf  A  few  masculine  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  derived  from  the  Greek,  end  in  -os:  as, 
Ashes' tos,  gen.  Asbes'ti,  Am'nios,  gen.  Am'nii,  &c. 

A  very  small  number  end  in  -r :  as,  can'cer,  a  "crab;"  gen.  can'cri,  "of  a  crab;"  nom.  plu. 
can'cri,  "crabs;"  gen.  plu.  cancro'rum,  "of  crabs:"  hence  the  phrase  cancrorum  oculi,  "crabs' 
eyes;"  nom.  vir,  a  "man;"  gen,  vi'ri,  "of  a  man;"  nom.  plu.  vi'ri,  "  men;"  gen.  plu.  viro'rum, 
"  of  men." 

These  nouns  are  mostly  masculine,  but  a  few  are  feminine  (marked  f.  in  the  list), 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  names  of  trees  (see  page  680,  70t*  note).  One  {vi'rus)  is 
neuter.  Those  which  have  a  plural,  form  the  nominative  plural  by  changing  -us 
of  the  nominative  singular  into  -i  (the  same  as  the  genitive  singular),  the  genitive 
plural  ending  in  -o'rum:  e.g.  dig'itus,  a  "finger;"  nom.  pi.  dig'iti,  "fingers,"  or 
the  "fingers;"  gen.  pi.  digito'rnm,  "of  [the]  fingers;"  oc'ulus,  "eye;"  nom.  pi. 
oc'uli,  the  "eyes;"  gen.  pi.  oculo'rum,  "of  [the]  eyes:"  hence  the  terms  exten'sor 
digito'rum,  "extender  of  the  fingers,"  applied  to  a  muscle;  moto'res  oculo'rum, 
"movers  of  the  eyes,"  the  name  of  a  pair  of  nerves. 

Of  nouns  ending  in  -um,  the  following  may  serve  as  examples:  nom.  aconi'tum, 
"aconite;"  gen.  aconi'ti,  "of  aconite;"  nom.  argen'tum,  "silver;"  gen.  argen'ti, 
"of  silver;"  nom.  dor' sum,  the  "back;"  gen.  dor' si,  "of  [the]  back;"  nom.  li'num, 
"flax;"  gen.  li'ni,  "of  flax:"  hence  we  have  aconi'ti  fo'lia,  "leaves  of  aconite;" 
argen'ti  ni'tras,  "nitrate  of  silver;"  longis'simus  dor' si,  the  "longest  [muscle]  of 
the  back;"  li'ni  sem'ina,  "seeds  of  flax"  or  "flaxseed."    See  example  given  below. 

Example  of  a  Neuter  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension,  declined  in  full. 


Singular. 

Nom.  Ligamen'tum,  a  ligament.  Nom. 

Gen.    Ligamen'ti,  of  a  ligament.  Gen. 

3>at.     Ligamen'to,  to  or  for  a  ligament.  Dat. 

Ace.     Ligamen'tum,  a  ligament.  Ace. 

Voc.    Ligamen'tum,  ligament.  Voc. 

Abl.    Liga  uen'to,  in,  with,  or  hy  a  ligament.  Aid. 


Plural. 
Ligameu'ta,  ligaments. 
Ligamcnto'rum,  of  ligaments. 
Ligamcn'tis,  to  or  for  ligaments. 
Ligamcn'ta,  ligaments. 
Ligamen'ta,  ligaments. 
Liganien'tis,  in,  with,  or  by  ligaments. 


*  Vis'cus,  gen.  Vis'ceris,  a  "  bowel"  or  "  viscus, 


is  of  the  third  declension. 
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List  of  Neuter  Nouns,  ending  in  -um  and  -on,  of  the  Second  Declension. 


Absinthium. 

Act/turn. 
Ac/idum. 
Aconi'tum. 
ACquilib'rinn. 

All'ur'num. 

Allium. 

Alu'minum. 

Amen'tmn. 

Amiiioui'aeum. 

Am'nion. 

Aiiio'inum. 

Am'ylum. 

Ane'thum. 

Animal'culum. 

Ani'sum. 

Antimo'nium. 

An'trum. 

A'piam. 

Apoe/ynuni. 

Area 'nu  in. 

Argen'tum. 

Arsenicum. 

A'rum. 

As'arum. 

Aspid'ium. 

Asple'nium. 

Auran'tium. 

Au'runi. 

Bal'iieum. 

Bal'sa  mum. 

Ba'rium. 

Beiizo'inum. 

Biho'rium. 

Bismu'thum. 

Bo'rium. 

Bra'chium. 

Bromin'ium. 

Bro'niium. 

Cad'niium. 

Cit'cuni. 

Cal'cium. 

Cam'oium. 

Can'crum. 

Capit'ulum. 

Cap'sicum. 

Cardamo'mum. 

Ca'nini. 

Caryophyllum. 

Ca-to'reum. 

Centau 'rium. 

Cen'trum. 

Cera'tum. 

Cerel-el'lum. 

Cer'ebruin. 

Ce'rium. 

Ceta'ceum. 

Chenopo'dium. 

Chlo'ridum. 

Chlo'rium. 

Chlorofor'mum. 

Chro'mium. 


Cil'ium. 
(innaiiio'inum. 
Col'chicum. 
OolloMiiim. 
Oollum. 
Collyr'ium. 
|  Colum'bium. 
Condimen'tum. 
Coni'uni. 
Corian'drum. 
CorpusVulum. 
Cra'nium. 
Cra»ani"n'tum. 
Creasc/tam. 
Cu'prum. 
Cydo'nium. 
Cypripe'diuni. 
Decoc'tnm. 
Deliq'uiam. 
Delir'ium. 
Delphin'ium. 
Didym'ium. 
Dor'sum. 
Dracon'tiura. 
Duode'nuni. 
Efflu'vium. 
Elate'rium. 
Elec'trum. 
Elemen'tum. 
Emplas'trum. 
Epigas'trium. 
Epip'loon. 
Eupato'riuni. 
Extrae'tum. 
Fermen'tum. 
Ferrocyan'idum. 
Fer'rum. 
Fi'lum. 
Fluo'rium. 
Famic'uluni. 
Fo'lium. 
Fne'num. 
Frumen'tum. 
Fnl'cram. 
Gal'banuni. 
Gan'gtion. 
Gelse'miiim. 
Gera'nium. 
Ge'um. 
GiOBsyp'iom. 
Granatum. 
Gra'num. 
Guai'acum. 
Gyp'sum. 
Hamiatox'ylon. 
Helian'themum. 
Herba'rinm. 
Ili'lum. 
Hor'deum. 
Hydrar'gyrum. 
Hydroph'yton.  or 
Hydropii'ytum. 


Hypot  lioii'dn'um. 
11  \  pogas'trium. 
1 1  'i  mil. 

Infundib'uluni. 

Intu'sum. 

Insec'tum. 

Intes'tinum. 

Iodin'ium. 

Io'dium. 

Irid'ium. 

Is'ehium. 

Ja>'minum. 
I  Ju'gulum. 
|  Ju'gum. 

Kali  am. 

La'bium. 

La'brum. 

Lactuca'rium. 

Lanta'ninni.      or 
Lan'thanum. 

Lar'dum. 

Lau'danum. 

LepidodenMron. 

Ligamen'tum. 

Lig'num. 

Liriuin. 

Linimen'tum. 

Li'num. 

Lirioden'dron. 

Lith'ium. 

Lixiv'ium. 

Lomen'tum. 

Lycopo'dium. 

Bfagne'sium. 

Mandib'uluni. 

Marru'bium. 

Marsu'pium. 

Meco'niuin. 

Medicamen'tuni. 

Me'dium. 

M  'iii'l'rum. 

M  -n'-trmim. 

Metallam. 

Slexert/um. 

Min'ium. 

Molliis'cnm. 

Molybdse'num. 

Momen'tnm. 

Mon'strum. 

Na'trium. 

Necta'rium. 

Ni'trnm. 

Olecra'non. 

O'leum. 

Oma'sum. 

Omen'tum. 

Oper'culuni. 

O'pium. 

Or'ganum. 

Orig'anum. 
!  Os'tium. 
I  Ova'rium. 


Ov'ulum. 

O'vum. 

Ox'ydum,  or  Ox'- 
idum. 

Pala'tum. 

Palla'dium. 

Pedilu'vium. 

Perian'thium. 

Pericar'dium. 

Perina-'um. 

Perios'teum. 

Peritonaeum. 

Pet'alum. 

Petroseli'num. 

Phyllo'dium. 

Phytozc/on,      or 
Phytozn'um. 

Pignien'tum. 
j  Plat'imun. 
I  Plum 'bum. 
!  Poe'ulum. 
j  Podophyllum. 

Poma'tum. 

Po'mum. 

FotasMum. 

Princip'ium. 

Proflu'vium. 

Pru'num. 

Puden'dum. 

runc'tum. 

Pyr'ethrum. 

Quadrihn'rium. 

Ramen'tum. 

Receptac'ulum. 

Rec'tum. 

Rt'g'num. 

Reme'dium. 

Retinaculum. 

Rhe'um. 

Roe'trnm. 

Ruthe'nium. 

Sac'charum. 

SaVrum. 

Sanita'rium. 

San'talum. 

Santoni'num. 

Sarmen'tum. 

Scammo'nium. 

Scopa'rium. 

Sero'tum. 

Sen  tel'lum. 

Scyl/alum. 

Se'bum,    or    Se'- 
vum. 

Secre'tum. 

Sedimen'tum. 

Sele'nium. 

Semica'pinm. 

Semiho'rium. 

Senso'rium. 

Sep'alum. 

Sep'tnm. 


S.'.|ii«->'trura. 
I  Sericum. 
S.-'riiin. 
Scs'amum. 
Sf'vuin. 
Sig'nwn. 
Silic/ium. 
St/dinm. 
Spec'trum. 
Spec'ulum. 
Spirac'ulum. 
Spu'tum. 
Staii'mnu. 
Ster'num. 
Stib'ium. 
Stramo'nium. 
Stra'tum. 
Stron'tiiim. 
Succeda'aeum. 
Suc'cinum. 
Sulphure'tum. 
Supercil'ium. 
Su>pir'ium. 
Sym'bolum. 
Tab'acum. 
Tanace'tum. 
Tarax'acmn. 
Tar'rarum. 
Tegmen'tum. 
Tcllu'rium. 
Temperamen'- 

tUMl. 

Tentac'ulum. 
Tento'rium. 

Tig'lium. 

Tita'nium. 

Tonu'ii'tum. 

Toxicoden'dron, 

Trape'zium. 

Triho'iium. 

Trio8'teum. 

Trit'icum. 

Tuber'culum. 

Tyni'panum. 

Unguen'tom. 

Vra'nium. 

Yae'uum. 

Vana'dinm. 

Vehie'ulum. 

Ve'lum. 

Vene'num. 

Ycra'trum. 

Vfstil)'ulum. 

Yt'xirium. 

Yi'num. 

Yit'rum. 

Xantliux'ylum. 

Yt'trium. 

Zin'cum. 

Ziico'iiium. 

Z'/on. 

Zooph'ytum. 


/^^*  A  number  of  neuter  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  derived  from  the  Greek,  end  in  -on: 
as,  Amnion  also  written  Amnios),  gen.  Amnii,  Ejiip'lot/n,  gen.  Epip'loi.  <Ve  These  nouns  have 
the  accusative  and  vocative  singular  like  the  nominative:  they  form  the  other  cases,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural,  exactly  like  nouns  in  -um.  Swine  words  of  this  clasf  are  also  written  witb 
•Mm:  as,  Hydroph'yton  or  Hydropii'ytum,  Phytozo'on  or  Phytozu'um,  &c. 


Nouns  belonging  to  the  preceding  class  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  form  the 
nominative  plural  by  changing  -ten  of  the  nominative  singular  into  -a,  the  genitive 
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plural  ending  in  -o'rum:  e.g.  bal'neum,  a  "bath;"  nom.  pi.  bal'nea,  "baths:"  gen.  pi. 
balnea' rum,  "of  baths;"  fo'lium,  a  "leaf;"  nom.  pLfo'lia,  "leaves;"  gen.  pi.  folio' - 
rum,  "of  leaves."  Nouns  of  the  second  declension,  whether  they  end  in  -tw  of 
-urn,  have  the  dative  and  ablative  singular  in  -o,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
in  -4b:  e.g.  al'vo  adstric'td,  "with  the  bowels  bound"  (or  the  "bowels  being 
bound"),  or  constipated;  fistula  in  a'no,  "fistula  in  the  anus;"  in  u'tero,  "in  the 
uterus;"  cum  hydrar'gyro,  "with  mercury;"  mas'sa  de  (or  ex)  hydrar'gyro,  "mass 
[prepared]  from,  or  out  of,  mercury;"  oc'ulis,  "with  [or  by  means  of]  the  eyes;" 
cum  fo'liis,  "with  the  leaves,"  etc. 

20t*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ablative  is  often  governed  by  some  preposi- 
tion expressed,  such  as  a  or  ab,  "from"  or  "by;"  cum,  "with;"  de,  "from,"  or  "of;" 
e  or  ex,  "out,"  or  "out  of;"  in,  "in"  or  "on,"  etc.  But  the  preposition  is  also  very 
frequently  omitted.     The  foregoing  phrases  exhibit  examples  of  both  kinds. 

V.  Latin  nouns  which  form  the  genitive  in  -is,  are  said  to  be  of  the  third  de- 
clension.- e.g.  nom.  a'cer,  a  "maple-tree;"  gen.  a^'eris,  "of  a  maple-tree;"  nom. 
se'ther,  "ether;"  gen.  se'theris,  "of  ether."  Sometimes,  as  in  the  examples  just 
cited,  the  genitive  is  formed  by  simply  adding  -is  to  the  nominative.  Nouns 
having  the  nominative  in  -ma,  form  the  genitive  by  adding  -tis:  as,  der'ma,  der'- 
matis.     But  many  nouns  of  the  third   declension  are    more  or  less  irregular    in 


Examples  of  Nouns  of 
Singular. 
Nom.  A'pex  (m.),  a  point. 
Gen.    Ap'icis,  of  a  point. 
Dat.     Ap'ici,  to  or  for  a  point. 
Ace.     Ap'icem,  a  point. 
Toe.    A'pex,  point. 
Abl.     Ap'ice,  in,  with,  or  by  a  point. 

Nom.  Cri'nis  (m.).  a  lock  (of  hair). 

Gen.  Cri'nis,  of  a  lock. 

Dat.  Cri'ni,  to  or  for  a  lock. 

Ace.  Cri'nem,  a  lock. 

Toe.  Cri'nis,  lock. 

Abl.  Cri'ne,  in,  with,  or  by  a  lock. 

Nom.  Dens  (m.),  a  tooth. 

Gen.    Den'tis,  of  a  tooth. 

Dat.     Den'ti,  to  or  for  a  tooth. 

Ace.     Den'tem,  a  tooth. 

Voc.    Dens,  tooth. 

Abl.    Den'te,  in,  with,  or  by  a  tooth. 

Nom.  Hu'mor  (m.),  a  humor. 

Gen.    Humo'ris,  of  a  humor. 

Dat.     Humo'ri,  to  a  humor. 

Ace.     lluino'rem,  a  humor. 

Voc.     Hu'mor,  humor. 

Abl.     Humo're,  in,  with,  or  by  a  humor. 

Nom.  Os  (neut.),  a  bone. 

Gen.    Os'sis,  of  a  bone. 

Dat.     Os'si,  to  a  bone. 

Ace.    Os,  a  bone. 

Yoc.     Os,  bone. 

\.b\.    Os'se,  in,  with,  or  by  a  bone. 

Nom.  Re'te  (neut.),  a  net. 

Gen.  Re'tis,  of  a  net. 

Dat.  Re'ti,  to  a  net. 

Ace.  Re'te,  a  net. 

Yoc.  Re'te,  net. 

Abl.  Re'ti,  in,  with,  or  by  a  net. 


the  Tliird  Declension,  declined  in  full. 

Plural. 
Nom.  Ap'iees,  points. 
Gen.    Ap'icum,  of  points. 
Dat.     Apic/ibus,  to  or  for  points. 
Ace.     Ap'iees,  points. 
Yoc.    Ap'iees,  points. 
Abl.     Apic/ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  points. 

Nom.  Cri'nes,  locks. 

Gen.    CvhVium,  of  locks. 

Dat.     Crin'ibus,  to  or  for  locks. 

Ace.    Cri'nes,  locks. 

Yoc.    Cri'nes,  locks. 

Abl.     Crin'ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  locks. 

Nom.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Gen.  Den'tium,  of  teeth. 

Dat.  Den'tibus,  to  or  for  teeth. 

Ace.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Yoc.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Abl.  Den'tibus,  in,  with,  or  by  teeth. 

Nom.  Humo'res,  humors. 

Gen.    Humo'rum,  of  humors. 

Dat.     Humo'ri  bus,  to  or  for  humors. 

Aec.     Humo'res,  humors. 

Yoc.    Humo'res,  humors. 

Abl.     Humo'ribus,  in,  with,  or  by  humors 

Nom.  Os'sa,  bones. 

Gen.    Os'si  um,  of  bones. 

Dat.     Os'sibus,  to  or  for  bones. 

Ace.     Os'sa,  bones. 

Yoc.    Os'sa,  bones. 

Abl.    Os'sibus,  in,  with,  or  by  bones. 

Nom.  Re'tia  (ree'she-a),  nets. 

Gen.    Re'tinm  (ree'sbe-um),  of  nets. 

Dat.     Ret'ibus,  to  or  for  nets. 

Ace.     Re'tia,  nets. 

Yoc.     Re'tia,  nets. 

Abl.     Ret'ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  nets. 
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respect  to  the  formation  of  the  genitive:  e.g.  nom.  se'tas  ("age"),  gen.  teta'tis  ;  nom. 
aJbu'go  ("white  of  the  eye"),  gen.  albu'yinis ;  nom.  a'pex  (a  "point"),  gen.  up' ids  ; 
nom.  calx  ("lime"),  gen.  cal'cis.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  in  all  cases  (except  those  in  which  the  genitive  is  formed  by 
simply  adding  -if  or  -tis)  in  the  following  list,  the  genitive  has  been  spelled  out  in 
full.  The  genders,  also,  have  been  marked,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule 
by  which  they  could  be  positively  determined.  A  few  general  observations,  how- 
ever, respecting  genders,  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  memory  of  the  learner. 
1.  Nouns  in  -or  are  nearly  always  masculine:  as,  abduc'tor,  ar'dor,  ca'lor,  con- 
stric'tor,  depres'sor,  la'bor,  mo'tor,  etc.  The  only  exceptions  in  the  list  are  ar'bor 
(a  "tree,"  fern.),  and  mar'mor  ("marble,"  neut.).  2.  Nouns  in  -go  are  feminine: 
a.s,seru'go,  alb  u' go,  cali'go,  cartila'go,  rubi'go,  etc.;  all  those  of  this  last  termination 
form  the  genitive  in  -Inis.  3.  Nouns  of  which  the  nominative  ends  in  -is  are  femi- 
nine when  they  signify  an  action,  state,  or  process:  as,  dial'ysis,  the  "act  of  dis- 
solving;" diaphore'sis,  the  "act  or  state  of  perspiring,"  etc.  (from  the  Greek). 
The  genitive  of  this  class  of  nouns  is  alwa}Ts  the  same  as  the  nominative.  4.  Those 
ending  in  -io,  formed  from  a  verb,  are  invariably.feminine :  as,  abduc'tio  [from  the 
verb  abdu'co,  abduc'tum],  emis'sio  [from  emit'to,  emit' sum],  etc.  5.  Those  ending  in 
-ma,  which  form  the  genitive  by  adding  -tis,  are  from  the  Greek,  and  are  without 
exception  neuter:   as,  aro'ma,  co'ma,  der'ma,  etc. 

Jj^if  Nouns  in  -as,  having  the  genitive  in  -a'tis,  formed  from  an  adjective,  as 
muti'tas,  "dumbness"  [from  mu'tus,  "dumb"],  are  feminine;  and,  by  analogy,  nouns 
of  the  same  termination,  indicating  the  combination  of  some  acid  with  a  base,  as 
ace'tas  (an  "acetate"),  sul'phas  (a  "sulphate"),  are  generally  regarded  as  femi- 
nine; but  this  is  disputed  by  others,  and  as  words  of  this  class  are  exclusively 
modern,  there  is  no  classical  authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion.* 

Nouns  of  the  third  declension  usually  change  the  -is  of  the  genitive  into  -e, 
to  form  the  ablative:  as,  can'tharis,  gen.  canthar'idis,  abl.  canthar'ide ;  ca'ro 
("flesh"),  gen.  car'nis,  abl.  car'ne,  etc.  See  examples  of  nouns  of  the  third  declen- 
sion on  preceding  page. 

If  the  noun  is  masculine  or  feminine,  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  by 
changing  the  -is  of  the  genitive  singular  into  -es :  as,  ca'lyx,  gen.  cal'ycis,  nom. 
pi.  cal'yces  ;  can'thavis,  gen.  canthar'idis,  nom.  pi.  canthar'ides ;  but  if  neuter,  the 
genitive  singular  is  changed  to  -a  or  -ia:  as,  a'cer,  gen.  ae'eris,  nom.  pi.  a<;'era  ; 
an'imal,  gen.  anima'lis,  nom.  pi.  anima'lia ;  foramen,  gen.  foram' inis,  nom.  pi. 
f oram' ina.  J^*t*  It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rule  that,  in  Latin,  neuter  nouns, 
or  adjectives,  of  whatever  declension,  form  the  nominative  plural  in  -a. 


*  In  the  last  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (just  published),  nouns 
of  this  cla<<  are  assumed  to  be  feminine,  ami  the  accompanying  adjectives  ami  participles 
have  the  feminine  termination.  Accordingly,  they  now  say  Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phat  FJa'vd,  and 
not  Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phas  Fla'vus,as  given  in  former  Pharmacopoeias;  Zin'ci  Carbo'nas  Prs&- 
cipita'ta  'not  Prseciptta'tus),  etc.  etc. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  recently  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Prussian  Government 
(Pharmacopatia  Borussica,  Berolini.  1862),  instead  of  such  terms  as  Plum'bi  Ace'tas,  Magne'sim 
SuTphas,  Zin'ci  Sul'phas,  4c,  Ptum'hum  Acet'icum  ("Acetic  [or  aeetated]  Lead'*).  Mugne'sia 
Snlphiifriea("  Sulphuric  [or  sulphuratedj  Magnesia").  Zin'cum  Sulphu'ricum  <••  Sulphuric  [or 
sulphurated]  Zinc''),  &c.  are  employed;  but  Ace'tas  Plum'bicus  ("Plumbic  Acetate").  Sul'phas 
Magne*s*cus\uMagnei!aan  Sulphate").  SuTphas  Zin'cicus  ("Zincic  Sulphate").  Ac ,  are  given  as 
synonyms,  the  noun,  as  in  thy  examples  just  cited,  being  invariably  joined  with  a  masculine 
adjective. 
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List  of  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension. 


Abdo'men,   gen.    Ab- 
dominis (neut.). 
Abductor,     gen.     Ab- 

ducto'ris  (m.). 
Ab'ies,  Abi'efis  ft). 
Accip'iter,  Accip'itn's 

(m.). 
A'eer,  Aden's  (neut.). 
Ace'tas,  Acetu' lis  (f.). 
Acotyle'doii,  'is  (f.). 
Adductor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
A'deps,  Ad'ipis  (m.). 
A'er,  A'eris  (m.). 
MirfgOfMru'ginis  (f.). 
Ms,  M'ris  (neut.). 
^Estas,  .Esta'tts  (f.). 
^'tas,  JEtn'tis  (f.). 
^'ther,  M'theris  (m.). 
iE'thiops,      iE'thiopis 

(in.). 
Albu'go,  Albu'ginis  (f.) 
Albu'men,  Albu'minis 

(neut.). 
Al'etris,  Alet'ritf  is  (f.). 
Alu'men,      Alu'minis 

(neut.). 
Amaurosis  (id.*)  (f.). 
Am'yris,  Amyr'idis(f.). 
Analysis  (id.)  (f.). 
Aneuris'ma,  -tis(neut) 
An'imal,  -is  (neut.). 
An'ser,  -is  (ra.). 
An'themis,    Anthern'- 

idis  (f.). 
An'thrax,    Anthra'cis 

(m.). 
A'pex,  Ap'icis  (m.). 
A'phis,  Aph'idis  (f.). 
A'pis  (id.)  (f.). 
Aposte'ma,  -tis. 
Appen'dix,      Appen'- 

dicis  (f.) 
Ar'bor,  ArOboris  (m.). 
Ar'dor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Aro'ma,        Aro'maft's 

(neut). 
Arthri'tis,  Arthrit'idis 

(f-). 
Arun'do,     Arun'dinis 

(f.). 

As'caris,  Asc&r'idis  (f.) 
Ascle'pias,    Ascle'pia- 

dis  (f.). 
Asth'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Athcro'ma,     Athero'- 

ma/is  (neut.). 
At'las,  Atlantis  (m.). 
Auri'go,  Aurig'inis  (f.) 
A'vis  (id.)  (f.). 
Ax'is  (id.)  (m.). 
Ba'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Ber'beris  (id.)  (f.). 
Bicarbo'nas,    Bicarbo- 

na'fts  (f.) 
Bichro'mas,      Bichro- 

m&'tis  (f.). 
Bitar'tras,  Bitartra7is 

(f.). 
Bitu'men,    Bitu'minis 

(neut.). 


Bom'bax,     Bomba'ets 

(f.). 
Bora'go,  Borag'inis  (f) 
Bo'ras,  Borah's  (f.). 
Bo'rax,  Bora'cis  (f.). 
Bu'bo,  Bubo'nis  (m.). 
Buccina'tor, -o'ris  (m.). 
Cacu'men,  Cacu'minis 

(neut.). 
Cada'ver,     Cadav'eris 

(neut.). 
Cali'go,  Calig'inis  (f.). 
Ca'lor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Calx,  Cal'cis  (m.). 
Ca'lyx,  Cal'ycis  (m.). 
Can'nabis  (id.)  (f.). 
Can'tharis,    Canthar'- 

idis  (f.). 
Ca'put,  Cap'iYis  (neut.) 
Car'bo,  -o'nis  (m.). 
Carbo'nas,  Carbonari's 

(f.)- 

Carcino'ma, -£is  (neut.) 
Cardi'tis,      Cardit'kZis 

(f.). 
Ca'ro,  Carpi's  (f.). 
Cartila'go,    Cartilag'- 

inis  (f.). 
Ceru'men,  Ceru'minis 

(neut). 
Chlo'ras,Chlora7is(f.). 
Chloro'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Chrys'alis,      Chrysal'- 

idis  (f.). 
Cica'trix,      Cicatri'cis 

(f.). 
Ci'nis,  Cin'm's  (m.). 
Ci'tras,  Ci tragi's  (f.). 
Clas'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Climac'ter,  -e'n's  (m.). 
Coc'cyx,  Coccy'#is(m.) 
Colocyn'this,        Colo- 

cyn'thkZis  (f.). 
Co'ma,  -Us  (neut.). 
Constric'tor,  -o'ris  (m.) 
Cop'tis,  Cop'tidis  (f.). 
Cor,  Cor'dis  (neut.). 
Cor'pus,         Cor'poris 

(neut.). 
Cor'tex,   Cor'ticis  (m. 

and  f.). 
Cre'mor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Cri'nis  (id.)  (m.). 
Cri'sis  (id.)  (m.) 
Cro'ton,  -o'nis  (m.). 
Cms,  Cru'ris  (neut.). 
Cu'eumis  (id.)  (m.). 
Cu'tis  (id.)  (f.) 
Cy'cas,  Cyc'atfis  (f.). 
Cy.s'tis,  Cys'tidis  (f.). 
Dens.  Ber/tis  (m.). 
Depres'sor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Der'nia,  -tis  (neut.).  • 
Diabe'tes,  Diabe'tis. 
Diaer'esis  (id.)  (L). 
Diagnosis  (id.)  (f.), 
Dial'ysis  (id.)  (f.). 
Diaphoresis  (id.)  (f.). 
Diaphrag'ma,  -tis 

(neut.). 


Diath'esin  (id.)  (f.) 
Dicotvle'don,  is  (f.). 
Digitalis  (id.)  (f.). 
Dila'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Diplo'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Distor'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Dorema  (neut.). 
Do'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
E'bur,  Eb'oris  (neut.). 
Ecchymo'rna,  -tis 

(neut.). 
Ecchymo'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Elephanti'asis  (id.)  (f.) 
Empye'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Empyreu'ma,  -tis 

(neut) 
Endosmo'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
En'ema,        Enera'aiis 

(neut.). 
Enteri'tis  (id.)  (f.). 
Epis'chesis  (id.)  (f.). 
Epistax'is  (id.)  (f.). 
Erec'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Erig'eron,  -tis  (neut.). 
Erysip'elas,  Erysipel'- 

&tis  (neut). 
Exanthe'ma,       Exan- 

thein'ah's  (neut.). 
Exostosis  (id.)  (f.). 
Exten'sor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Falx,  Fal'cis  (f.). 
Fe'bris  (id.)  (f.). 
Fel,  Fel'Zis  (neut.). 
Fe'mur,  Fem'on's 

(neut). 
Filix,  Fil'icis  (f.). 
Flex'or,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Flos,  Flo'ris  (m.). 
Flu'or,  Fluo'ris  (m.). 
Fo'mes,  Fora'iYis  (m.). 
Fons,  Fon7is  (m.). 
Fora'men,  Foram'inis 

(neut.). 
For'ceps,  For'cipis  (f.). 
For'nix,  For'nicis(m.). 
Fri'gus,  Frig'oris 

(neut.). 
Frons,  Fron'dis  (f.). 
Frons,  Fron'h's  (f.). 
Fru'tex,  Fru'tieis  (m.). 
Fuli'go,  Fulig'iwis  (f.). 
Fu'nis  (id.)  (m.). 
Fur'fur,  -is  (m.). 
Gastri'tis,  Gastrit'idis 

(f.). 
Gen'esis  (id.)  (f). 
Ge'nus,  Gen'eris 

(neut.). 
Ger'men,      Ger'miwis 

(neut). 
Glans,  Glan'dis  (f.). 
Glu'ten,  Glu'tinis 

(neut). 
Gra'men,      Gram'iwis 

(neut.). 
Gram'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Gran'do,      Gran'di?iis 

(f.)- 

Hfemop'tysis  (id.)  (f). 
Ha'lo,  Halo'nis  (m.). 


He'lix,  ilellcw. 
TIe'par,  Hep'a«« 

(n<»ut.). 
Her'pes,  Herpe7i5(m.) 
Hiru'do,  Hiru'diwis(f.) 
Hu'mor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Hydras'tis,  Hydras'ti- 

dis  (f.). 
Hy'drops,     Hydro'pis 

(m.). 
Hydrotho'rax,     -a'ci* 

(m.). 
Hypochondri'asis  (id.) 

(f.). 
Ig'nis  (id.)  (m.). 
lma'go,  Imag'iwis  (f.). 
Impeti'go,     Impetig'- 

inis  (t\). 
In'dex,     In'dicis    (m. 

and  f.). 
In'guen,         In'guiwis 

(neut). 
I'ris,  Ir'idis  (f.). 
I'ter,  Itin'eris  (neut.). 
Je'cur,  Jec'oris  (neut.) 
Ju'glans,     Juglan'dis 

(f.). 
Jus,  Ju'ris  (neut.). 
Juven'tus,  Juventu'^is 

(f.). 
La'bor,  Labo'r is  (m.). 
Lac,  Lac7is  (neut.). 
Lanu'go,      Lanu'giwis 

(f.). 
Lapis,  Lap'irfis  (m.). 
Lar'ynx,  Laryn'^is(f.). 
La'tex,  Lat'icis  (m.). 
Legu'men,  Legu'niiwt's 

(neut). 
Lens,  Len^is  (f.). 
Leon'todon,-h's(neut.) 
Leva'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Lichen,  Liche'nis(m.). 
Li'en,  Lie'nis  (m.). 
Li'mon,  Linio'nis  (m.). 
Li'quor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Li'vor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Lix,  Li'cis  (f.). 
Lu'es,  Lu'is  (f.). 
Lumba'go,    Lurabag'- 

inis  (f.). 
Ma'cis,  Mag'idis  (f.). 
Mag'nes,       Mughe'tis 

(m.). 
Mar'cor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Mar'nior,     Mar'nioris 

(neut.). 
Mas,  Ma'ris  (m.). 
Ma'trix,  Matri'cis  (f.). 
Medica'nien,        Medi- 

cani'iwis  (neut.). 
Mel,  Mel'Zis  (neut.). 
Mens,  Mentis  (f.). 
Men'sis  (id.)  (m.). 
Menyan'thes,     Meny- 

an'this. 
Mias'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Moli'men,   Molim'ims 

(neut.). 
Mors,  Morris  (f.). 


*  Id.  placed  after  the  noun  denotes  that  the  genitive  is  the  same  (idem)  as  the  nominative. 
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Mos,  Mo'ris  (ni.),  man- 
ner or  custom. 

Mo'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 

Mucila'go,  Mucilag'- 
inis  (f.). 

Mu'rias,  Muria^is  (f.). 

Mur'niur,  -is  (neut.). 

Mu'titas,  Mutita'^is  (f.) 

Narco'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Na'ris  (id.)  (f.). 

Nata'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 

Neuro'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Ni'tras,  Nitra'tts  (f.). 

Nox,    Noc7is    (night) 

(f.)- 
Nu'trix,  Nutri'cis  (f.). 
Nnx,  Nu'cw  (f.). 
Ob'stetrix,     Obstetri'- 

cis  (f.). 
Oc'ciput,        Occip'i^is 

(neut.). 
On'yx,    On'ychis    (m. 

and  f.). 
Or'do,  Or'dinis  (m.). 
Ori'go,  Orig'mis  (f.). 
Os,  O'ris  (neut.). 
Os,  Os'sis  (neut.). 
O'vis  (id.)  (f.). 
Ox'alas,  Oxala'tfs  (f.). 
Pa'nax,  Pan'acis  (f.). 
Pan'creas,  Pancre'aiis 

(neut.). 
Pa'nis  'id.)  (m.). 
Papa'ver,     Papav'eris 

(neut.). 
Paral'ysis  (id.)  (f.). 
Pa'ries,  Pari'e£is  (m.). 
Pathe'nia,  -tis  (neut.). 
Pec'ten,  Pec'tiwis  (m. 

and  neut.). 
Pec'tus,  Pec'toris 

(neut.). 
Pel'vis  (id.)  (f.). 
Pe'po,  Pepo'm's  (m.). 
Perman'ganas,      -dJtis 

(f.). 
PertUB'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Pes,  Pe'dis  (m.). 
Pes'tis  (id.)  (f.). 
Pha'lanx,    Phalan'^is 

(f.). 
Phar'ynx,  Pharyu'^is 

(f.). 


Phos'phas,    Phospha'- 

tis  (f.). 
Phthi'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pi'per,  PipVn's(neut.). 
Pis'cis  (id.)  (m.). 

Pix,  Pi'cis  (f.). 
Planta'go,      Plantag7- 
inis  (f.). 

Plas'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Pneuma.  -tis  (neut.). 
Pol'lex,  Pol'licis  (m.). 
Pon'dus,        Pon'deris 

(neut.). 
Pons,  Pon'Zis  (m.). 
Pop'les,  Pop'liJis  (m.). 
Porri'go,      Porrig'iftis 

(f.). 
Pris'ma,       Pris'maiis 

(neut.). 
Probos'cis,    Probos'ci- 

dis  (f.). 
Prona'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Propa'go,  Propag'iw  is 

(f.). 
Pruri'go,     Prurig'im's 

(f.). 
Pu'bes,  Pu'bis(f.). 
Pul'mo,         Pulmo'wis 

(m.). 
Pul'vis,  Pul'vms  (m.). 
Pus,  Pu'ris  (neut.). 
Puta'men,  Putam'inis 

(neut.). 
Pyr'amis,    Pyram'idis 

(£). 
Pyro'sis  (id.)  ({.). 
Qua'drans,    Quadran'- 

tis  (m.). 
Ra'chis,  Ra'cheos  (f.). 
Ra'dix,  Radi'c/s  (fX 
Reg'imen,  Regim'mis 

(neut.). 
Ren,  Re'nis  (m.). 
Re'te,  Re'tis  (neut.). 
Retrac'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Rha'chis,      Rha'cheos. 

See  Rachis. 
Rheu'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Rhizo'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Rhus,  Rh<y  is  (f.  and  m.) 
Ri'gor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Rota'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Rubi'gOjRubig'im's  (f.) 


Ru'inex,  Ru'micis(ui.) 
Sal,  Sa'l is  (m.). 
Sa'lix,  Sal'icis  (f.). 
San'guis,      San'guinis 

(m.). 
San'itas,  Sanita'ft's  (f.). 
Sa'po,  Sapo'wis  (m.). 
Sarco'ma,  Sarco'matts 

(neut.). 
Sarx,  Sar'cos  (f.). 
Scan'sor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Se'des,  Se'dis  (f.). 
Se'men,  Sem'inis 

(neut.). 
Senec'tus,   Senectu'ft's 

(f.). 
Serpi'go,      Serpig'inis 

(f.). 

Si'lex,  Sil'icis  (m.  or  f.) 
Sil'icas,  SilicaYis  (f.). 
Sina'pis  (id.)  (f.). 
Si'phon      or      Si'pho, 

o'nis  (in.). 
Si'tis  (id.)  ({.). 
Sol,  Solis  (m.). 
Solida'go,  Solidag'inis 

(f.)- 

So'por,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Spa'dix,  Spadi'cis(m.). 
Spas'ma,      Spas'mafts 

(neut.). 
Sper'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Sphinc'ter,  -e'ris  (m.) 
Sta'men,        Stam'inis 

(neut.). 
Ste'ar,  Ste'afis  (neut.). 
Ster'tor,  -o'ris  (ra.). 
Stig'ma,        Stig'maft's 

(neut.). 
Sto'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Sto'rax,  Stora'cis  (m.). 
Stu'por,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Sty'rax,  Styra'cis  (ni. 

and  f.). 
Su'dor,  Sudo'ris  (m.). 
Sul'phas,      Sulpha'ft's 

(f.)- 
Sul'phis,        Sulphi'tts 

(f.). 
Sul'phur,     Sul'phuris 

(neut.). 
Sympto'ma,  -tis  (neut.) 
Synop'sis  (id.)  (f.). 


Syn'thesis  (id.)  (f.). 
Syph'ilis,     Syphil'idu 

(f.). 
Syste'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Ta'bes,  Ta'bis  (f.). 
Tax'is  (id.)  (f.). 
Tec'trix,  Tectri'cis  (f.). 
Teg'men,      Teg'mini* 

(neut.). 
Tem'pus,      Tem'pon's 

(neut.). 
Ten'do,  Ten'dinis  (m.). 
Ten'sor,  -o'ris  ( ra .). 
Tes'tis  (id.)  (m.  or  f.). 
Testu'do,     Testu'dinis 

(f.). 
The'nar,        Then'am 

(neut.). 
The'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Tho'rax,Thora'cis  (m.) 
Thus,  Thu'ris  (neut.). 
Tor'men,       Tor'miras 

(neut.). 
Tre'mor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Tricho'raa,  -tis. 
Trochan'ter,  -e'ris  (m.) 
Tu'ber,  Tu'beri* 

(neut.). 
Tu'mor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Ul'cus,  TJl'cem  (neut.). 
Un'guis  (id.)  (m.). 
Ure'do,  Ured'im's  (f.). 
Ure'ter,  XJrete'ris  (m.). 
Ya'por,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Va'rix,  Var'icis  (m.). 
Vas,  Va'sis  (neut.),  pi. 

of  second  declension. 
Ven'ter,  Ven't ris  (m.). 
Ye'nus,  Ven'eris  (f.). 
Yer'mis  (id.)  (in.). 
Ver'tex,  Ver'ticis(m.). 
Vis  (id.)  (f.),  pi.  Yi'res. 
Yis'cus,  Yis'cm's 

(neut). 
Yi'tis  (id.)  (f.). 
Yo'mer,  -is  (m.). 
Yor'tex,  Yor'ticis  (ra.). 
Yox,  Yo'cis  (£). 
A^ul'nus,         Vul'neris 

(neut.). 
Zin'giber,   Zingib'em 

(neut.). 


To  these  may  be  added  the  very  numerous  class  of  nouns  in  -io,  derived  from  the  supines  of 
verbs  by  simply  dropping  the  -um  of  the  supine  and  substituting  -io:  for  example,  from  ab- 
du'co,  abduct-um,  to  u  abduct,"  we  have  abduc'tio,  "  abduction ;"  from  adhsc'reo,  adhx'sum,  to 
'; adhere,"  we  have  adhst'sio,  ';  adhesion,"  &c.  All  such  nouns  are  of  the  feminine  gender;  they 
invariably  form  the  genitive  by  adding  -nis  to  the  nominative:  e.g.  abduc'tio,  abductio'nis,  ad- 
htfsio,  adhsesio'nis,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  observed  that  English  nouns  in  -ion — such  as  caution, 
depression,  lotion,  motion,  occasion,  retention,  repulsion,  tension,  &c.  &c. — are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  derived  from  Latin  nouns  of  the  class  alluded  to,  by  simply  dropping  the  -is  of  the 
genitive ;  as,  motio,  gen.  motion-is,  "  motion ;"  tensio,  gen.  tension-is,  "  tension,"  &c. 


VI.  Latin  nouns  having  the  nominative  in  -us  or  -u,  and  the  genitive  like  the 
nominative,  are  said  to  be  of  the  fourth  declension:  e.g.  nom.  a'cus,  a  "needle;" 
gen.  a' cue,  "of  a  needle."  Some  grammarians  suppose  that  the  original  form 
of  the  genitive  was  -«t»,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  contracted  into  -us.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  nomina- 
tive and  genitive,  to  write  the  latter  with  a  circumflex  accent,  which  is  a  common 
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sign  of  contraction:  e.g.  nom.  due' tun,  a  "duct;"'  gen.  duc'tus,  "of  a  duct."  So  we 
have — nom.  cor'nus  flo' rid.i,  gen.  cor'nus  flo' ridse;  nom.  quer'cus  al'ba,  gen.  quer'cus 
al'bse,etc:  hence  the  terms  decoc'tum  cor'nus  flo' ridse.  ("decoction  of  dogwood"), 
decoc'tum  quer'cus  al'bse  ("  decoction  of  white  oak  [bark]").  Nouns  of  this  class 
form  the  ablative  in  -w,  the  nominative  plural  in  -us,  and  the  genitive  plural  in 
-hum:  thus,  a'cus,  a  "needle,"  has  in  the  ablative  a'cu,  "in,  with,  from,  or  by  a 
needle;"  nom.  pi.  a'cus,  " needles ;"  gen.  pi.  ac'uum,  "of  needles;"  due' t us,  a 
"duct;"  abl.  duc'tu,  "with  a  duct;"  nom.  pi.  duc'tus,  "ducts;"  gen.  pi.  duc'tuum, 
"of  ducts,"  etc.  Nouns  having  the  nominative  singular  in  -u,  are  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  have  the  same  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular.  Like  all 
neuter  nouns  of  whatever  declension,  they  form  their  plural  in  -a:  e.g.  ge'nu,  a 
"knee;"  gen.  ge'nu  or  genus,  "of  a  knee;"  abl.  ge'nu,  "with  a  knee;"  nom.  pi. 
gen'ua,  "knees,"  gen.  pi  gcu'uum,  '  of  knees."  Cor'nu  (a  "horn")  is  declined  in 
precisely  the  same  manner:  hence  we  have  the  terms  cor'nu  cer'vi,  "hart's  horn;" 
cor'nua   u'teri,    "horns    of    the   uterus;"    gen'ua   val'ga,    "crooked    ox    distorted 


knees,"  etc. 


Abor'tus. 

Absces'sus. 

A'cus. 

Afflux'us. 

Apparatus. 

Aquasduc'tus. 

Ar'cus. 

Ascen'sus. 

Audi'tus. 

Co'itus. 

Congres'sus. 


List  of  the  most  important  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension* 


Cor'nu  (neut.). 

Cor'nus  (f.). 

Cu'bitus. 

Decu'bitus. 

Descensus. 

Duc'tus. 

Fla'tus. 

Flux'us. 

Fce'tus. 

Fruc'tus. 

Ge'nu  (neut.). 


Gus'tus. 

Hab'itus. 

Hal'itus. 

Haus'tus. 

Ic'tus. 

Lu'sus. 

Ma'nus. 

Mo'tus. 

Ni'sus. 

Olfac'tus. 

Par'tus. 


Pas'sus. 

Si'tus. 

Plex'us. 

Spir'itus. 

Po'tus. 

Subsul'tus. 

Proces'sus. 

Tac'tus. 

Prolap'sus. 

Tinni'tus. 

Pul'sus. 

Trac'tus. 

Quer'cus  (f.). 

Tran'situs. 

Ri'sus. 

Vic'tus. 

Sen'sus. 

Vi'sus. 

Sex'us. 

Yom'itus. 

Si'nus. 

Yul'tus. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  Latin  nouns  ending  in  -us,  and  derived  from  the 
supine  of  a  verb  by  simply  changing  -m  to  -s,  are  of  the  fourth  declension  and 
masculine  gender:  e.g.  audi'tus,  "hearing"  [from  au'dio,  audi' turn,  to  "hear"]; 
duc'tus,  a  "duct,"  or  "canal"  [from  du'co,  due' turn,  to  "lead,"  to  "convey"];  ic'tus, 
a  "stroke"  [from  i'co,  ic'tum,  to  "strike"];  par'tus,  "parturition"  [from  pa'rio, 
par' turn,  to  "bring  forth"];  pas'sus,  a  "step"  (i.e.  an  "opening"  or  "extension 
of   the  legs")  [from  jyan'do,  pan' sum  or  pas' sum,  to  "open,"  "expand,"  or  "ex- 


Examples  of  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension,  declined  in  full 
Fructus,  fruit  (niasc). 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Fruc'tus,  fruit.  Nom.  Fruc'tus,  fruits. 

Gon.    Fruc'tus,  of  fruit  Gen.    Fruc'tuum,  of  fruits. 

Dat.     Fruc'tui.  to  or  for  fruit,  Dat. 

Ace.     Tmc'Uun,  fruit.  Ace. 

Voc.    Fruc'tus,  fruit.  Voc. 

Abl.    Fruc'tu,  lit,  with,  or  by  fruit.  Abl. 


Fruc'tibus,  to  or  for  fruits. 

Fruc'tus,  fruits. 

Yvwc'ixm,  fruits. 

Fruc'tibus,  in,  ivith,  or  by  fruits. 


Cornu,  a  horn  (neut.). 

Nom.  Cor'nu,  a  horn.  Nom.  Cor'nua,  horns. 

Gen.    Cor'nus  or  Cor'nu,*  of  a  horn.  Gen.    Cor'nuuin,  of  horns. 

Dat.     Cor'nu,  to  or  for  a  horn.  Dat.     Cor'nibus,  to  or  for  horns. 

Ace.     Cor'nu,  a  horn.  Ace.    Cor'nua,  horns. 

Voc.    Cor'nu,  horn.  Voc.    Cor'nua,  horns. 

Abl.     Cor'nu,  in,  with,  or  by  a  horn.  Abl.    Cor'nibus,  in,  with,  or  by  horns. 


*  Always  cor'nu  in  medical' phrases:  e.g.  rasu'rse  cor'nu  cer'vi  (not  cor'nils  cer'vi),  "shavings 
of  hartsborn." 
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tend"];  plex'us,  a  "knitting  together,"  a  "network"  [from  plec'to,  plex'um,  to 
"knit,"  to  "intertwine"];  po'tus,  a  "drink,"  or  "drinking"  [from  po'to,  pota'tum 
or  po'tum,  to  "drink"],  etc.  etc.* 

VII.  Latin  nouns  having  the  nominative  in  -es  and  the  genitive  in  -e'i  are  of 
the  fifth  declension.  They  form  the  ablative  in  -e,  the  nominative  plural  like  the 
nominative  singular,  the  genitive  plural  in  -e' rum,  and  the  ablative  plural  in  -e'bus: 
e.g.  nom.  di'es,  a  "day;"  gen.  die'i,  "of  a  day;"  abl.  di'e,  "in  a  day;"  nom.  pi. 
di'es,  "days;"  gen.  die' rum,  "of  days;"  abl.  pi.  die'bus,  "in,  on,  or  with  days:" 
so,  nom.  res,  a  "thing;"  gen.  re'i,  abl.  re,  nom.  pi.  res,  gen.  pi.  re'rum,  abl.  pi. 
re' bus,  etc.  etc.:  hence  the  phrases,  alter'nis  die'bus,  i( on  alternate  days;"  re'rum 
natu'ra,  the  "nature  of  things;"  res  con'tra  natu'ram,  "things  against  nature,"  etc. 
Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine,  excepting  dies,  a  "day,"  which  is 
usually  masculine,f  but  sometimes  feminine.     See  examples  given  below. 

List  of  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension. 


A'cies. 

Ca'ries. 

Gla'cies. 

Proflu'vies. 

Sca'bies. 

Balbu'ties. 

Di'es. 

Inglu'vies. 

Ra'bies. 

Spe'cies. 

Calvi'ties. 

Fa'cies. 

M  a'cies. 

Res. 

Spes. 

Caui'ties. 

Fi'des. 

Molli'ties. 

Sa'nies. 

SuperhVies 

Indeclinable  Xouxis. 

Some  Pharmacopoeia!  (Latinized)  names  are  indeclinable:  that  is  to  say,  the  termi- 
nation remains  the  same  through  all  the  cases:  e.g.  nom.  Mati'co,  gen.  Mati'co,  etc. : 
hence  the  phrase,  Infu'sum  Mati'co,  "infusion  of  matico:"J  so  Al'cohol,  Azed'arach, 
JSu'chu  (or  Buc'co),  Cat'echu,  Cus'so  (or  Koos'so),  El'emi,  Ki'no,  Sa'go,  Sas'safras, 
etc.  Accordingly,  we  have  Tinctu'ra  Bu'chu,  Tinctu'ra  Cat'echu,  Unguen'tum  El'emi, 
Tinctu'ra  Kino,  etc.  The  gender  of  the  greater  number  of  these  nouns  would 
seem  to  be  undetermined ;  it  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  Alcohol  is 
always  neuter;  therefore  we  must  say,  Al'cohol  Dilu'tum,  Al'cohol  For'tius,  etc., 
not  Al'cohol  Dilu'tus  or  For'tior. 

Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension,  declined  in  full. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Di'es,  a  day.  Nom.  Di'es,  days. 

Gen.    Die'i,  of  a  dap.  Gen.  Die'rum,  of  days. 

Dat.     Die'i,  to  a  day.  Dat.  Die'bus,  to  days. 

Ace.    Di'em,  a  day.  Ace.  Di'es,  days. 

Toe.    Di'es,  day.  Toe.  Di'es,  days. 

Abl.    Di'e,  in,  with,  or  by  a  day.  Abl.  Die'bus,  in,  with,  or  by  days. 

Nom.  Res,  a  thing.  Nom.  Res,  things. 

Gen.    Re'i,  of  a  thing.  Gen.  Re'rum,  of  things. 

Dat.     Re'i,  to  a  thing.  Dat.  Re'bus,  to  things. 

Ace.     Rem,  a  thing.  Ace.  Res,  things. 

Voc.    Res,  thing.  Voc.  Res,  things. 

Abl.     Re,  in,  ivith,  or  by  a  thing.  Abl.  Re'bus,  in,  with,  or  by  things. 


*  Hence  the  phrases  ma'nia  apo'tu,  "madness  from  drinking;"  in par'tu,  "in  parturition;" 
in  si'tu,  "in  situation;"  in  tran'situ,  "in  passage;"  pa'ri  pas'su,  "with  an  equal  step  or 
pace," — that  is,  "  proceeding  side  by  side." 

f  In  stating  that  dies  is  usually  masculine,  it  is  simply  meant  that  the  Roman  authors  com- 
monly join  it  with  a  masculine  adjective.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  tbis,  like  all 
otber  questions  relating  to  language,  is  to  be  decided  b}-  tbe  usage  of  the  best  writers  or  speakers. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  usage,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  English  the  sun,  in 
poetical  language,  is  always  masculine,  the  moon  always  feminine;  and  any  one  would  be 
laughed  at  who  should  speak  of  the  sun  as  "she"  or  the  moon  as  "he."  Yet  in  German  the 
moon  is  always  masculine  and  the  sun  always  feminine.  The  only  explanation  to  be  given 
is  that  the  usage  of  the  language  has  made  it  so. 

J  Mati'ca,  however,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  of  the  same  substance  (according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia),  is  declinable,  and  belongs  to  the  first  declension,  making  the  genitive  in  -<z: 
as,  Inf  usuni  Maticse,  Tinctura  Matiae,  etc. 
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Adjectives. 

Latin  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  of  the  first 
and  second  declensions,  and  those  of  the  third  declension. 

VIII.  Adjectives  of  the  first  class  have  the  masculine  in  -us,  the  feminine  in  -a, 
and  the  neuter  in  -um,  the  feminine  corresponding  exactly  to  nouns  of  the  first 
declension;  the  masculine  and  neuter  corresponding  to  nouns  of  the  second  declen- 
sion in  -ms  and  -um  respectively.  Accordingly,  if  an  adjective  of  this  class — take 
la'tu8,  " broad,"  for  example — is  to  be  joined  to  a  masculine  noun,  it  retains  its 
first  termination  in  -us  (the  usual  form  in  which  such  words  are  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries); if  to  a  feminine  noun,  -us  must  be  changed  into  -a;  if  to  a  neuter  noun, 
into  -um:  hence  we  have  mus'culus  la'tus,  a  "broad  muscle;"  fas'cia  la'ta,  a 
"broad  fascia;"  ligamen'tum  la' turn,  a  "broad  ligament;"  because  mus'culus  is 
masculine,  fas'cia,  feminine,  and  ligamen'tum,  neuter.  The  cases  of  the  adjec- 
tives, both  singular  and  plural,  are  in  these  examples  formed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  joined.     Accordingly  we  have  in  the 


Genitive: 

Mus'culi  la'ti,  "of  the  broad  muscle." 
Fas'cise.  la'tse,  "  of  the  broad  fascia." 
Ligamen'ti  la'ti,  "  of  the  broad  ligament." 

Ablative : 

Mus'culo  la'to,  "with  or  in  the  broad 
muscle." 

Fas'cid  la'td,  "with  or  in  the  broad  fas- 
cia." 

Ligamen'to  la' to,  "with  or  in  the  broad 
ligament." 


Nominative  plural : 

Mus'culi  la'ti,  "  broad  muscles." 
Fas'cise  la'tse,  "  broad  fasciae." 
Ligamen'ta  la'ta,  "  broad  ligaments." 

Genitive  plural : 

Musculorum  lat</rum,  "  of  the  broad  mus 

cles." 
Fascia' rum  lata' rum 

cias." 
Ligaments  rum  lato'rum, 

ligaments." 


"of  the  broad  fas- 
of  the  broad 


In  like  manner,  if  the  noun  should  be  of  the  third  declension,  the  adjective 
changes  so  as  to  correspond  in  gender  and  case  as  well  as  number  (though  it 
does  not  change  according  to  the  declension). 


Nominative  singular : 

Ten'do  la'tus,  a  "  broad  tendon." 
Cartila'go  la'ta.  a  "  broad  cartilage." 
Os  la'tum,  a  "  broad  bone." 

Genitive : 

Ten'dinis  la'ti,  "of  a  broad  tendon." 
Cartilag'inis  la'tse,  "of  a  broad  cartilage." 
Os'sis  la'ti,  "  of  a  broad  bone." 

Ablative : 

Ten'dine  la'to,  "  with  or  in  abroad  tendon." 
Cartilag'ine   la'td,   "with  or   in  a  broad 

cartilage." 
Os'se  la'to,  "  with  or  in  a  broad  bone." 


Nominative  plural : 

Ten'dines  la'ti,  "broad  tendons." 
Cartilag'ines  la'tse,  "  broad  cartilages." 
Os'sa  la'ta,  "  broad  bones." 

Genitive  plural : 

Ten'dinum  lato'rum,  "  of  broad  tendons." 
Carlilag'inum  lata'rum,  "  of  broad  carti- 
lages." 
Os'sium  lato'rum,  "  of  broad  bones." 

Ablative  plural : 

Tendin'ibus  la'tis,  "  with  broad  tendons." 
Cartilagin'ibus  la'tis,  "with   broad  carti- 
lages." 
Os'sibus  la'tis,  "  with  broad  bones." 


List  of  the  most  important  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions. 


Acera'ceus,  resembling 
the  maple. 

Acer'bus,  harsh. 

Acet'icus,  acetic. 

Ac/idus,  acid. 

Acti'vus,  active. 

iE'quus,  equal. 

Aera'tus  (part.*),  aer- 
ated. 

JEthe'reus,  ethereal. 


Africa'nus,  African. 

Ai'dicus  (or  iE'dicus), 
pertaining  to  the  pu- 
denda. 

Al'bus,  white. 

Al'gidus,  cold,  or  chill- 
ed with  cold. 

Ama'rus,  bitter. 

America'nus,  Ameri- 
can. 


Amce'nus,  pleasant. 

Anella'tus,  having 
small  rings. 

An'glicus,  English. 

Annula'tus,  annulat- 
ed,  having  rings. 

Anseri'nus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  goose. 

Anti'cus,  anterior. 

Anti'quus,  ancient. 


Antisep'ticus,  antisep- 
tic. 

Aquo'sus,  aqueous. 

Ar'duus,  difficult,  ar- 
duous. 

Ar'idus,  ay-id,  dry. 

Articula'tus,  articu- 
lated. 

Asiat'icus,  Asiatic. 

Aton'icus,  atonic. 


*  Part.,  an  abbreviation  for  "  participle." 
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Bo'nus,  good. 

Bovi'nus,  of  or  per- 
tain ing  to  an  or. 

Brevis'simus,  shortest. 

Calcitia'tua  (part.), 
calcined. 

Cal'idus,  ivarm. 

Cal'vus,  bald. 

Can'didus,  white. 

Cani'nus,  canine. 

Ca'nus,  hoary  or  white. 

Carl.oii'ii  us,  carbonic. 

Caus'ticus,  caustic. 

Ca'vu*.  hollow. 

Ccnot'icus,  pertaining 
t»  evacuations. 

Cheni'icus,  chemical. 

Cinrlioiia'ceus,  resem- 
bling the  Cinchona. 

Ciue'reus,  ash-colored. 

Cinet'icus,  pertaining 
to  motion,  or  to  the 
muscles. 

Cla'rus,  clear. 

Clin 'ieus,  clinic. 

CI  usia'eeus,  resembling 
the  Clusia. 

Coeli'acus,  cozliac. 

Complex'us  (part.), 
complicated,  complex. 

Compos'itus  (part.), 
compound. 

Con'cavus,  concave. 

Couci'sus  (part.), 

sliced,  or  cut  into 
small  pieces. 

Contu'sus  (part.), 

bruised. 

Convex'us,  convex. 

Corda'tus,  cordate. 

Conosi'vus,  corrosive. 

Crit'icns,  critical. 

Crucif'erus,  ci'oss- 

bearing,  or  bearing 
flowers  having  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

Crystalli'uus,  crystal- 
line. 

Cnr'viis,  crooked. 

Cuta'neus,  cutaneous. 

Dec/imus,  tenth. 

Denuda'tus  (part),  de- 
nuded. 

Depura'tus  (p-drt),  pu- 
rified. 

Diffu'sus  (part.),  dif- 
fuse, diffused. 

Dilu'tus  (part.),  dilute, 
diluted. 

Diptera'ceus,      resem- 


bling   the    Diptoro- 
carpus. 

Di.-xv'tus  (part.),  dis- 
sected. 

Diur'niis,  diurnal. 

Domes'ticus,  domestic. 

Dras'ticus,  drastic. 

Du'rus,  hard. 

Dynam'icus,  dynamic. 

Eclee'ticus,  eclectic. 

Elas'ticus,  elastic. 

Elee'tricus,  electric. 
!  Epidem'icus,  epidemic. 
I  Kijui'mis,  equine. 
;  Erudi'tus    (part.),   in- 
structed, learned. 
I  Europa»'us,  European. 

Fal'sus,  false. 
i  Farino'sus,  mealy. 
!  Whriruxus. febrifuge. 
\  FeYi'unn,  feline. 

Finit'imus,     neighbor- 
ing. 

Fix 'ns  (part.),  fixed. 

Fla'vus,  yellow. 

Flor'idns,  flowery. 

F\\\'ii\i\s,  fluid. 

Foet'idus,  stinking. 

Ful'vus,  tawny. 

Fu'mis,  fused. 

Gal'licus,  French. 

Galvan'icus,  galvanic. 

Gas'tricus,  gastric. 

Gem'inus,  double. 

Gener'icus,  generic. 

Ghui'cns.gray  or  glau- 
cous. 

Gramina'ceus,    resem- 
bling grass. 

Gra'tus,  pleasing,  pa- 
latable. 

Grav'idus,  pregnant. 

Ha?nmt'icus,  hzematic. 

Ilee'tieus.  hectic. 

Hepat'icus,  hepatic. 

Iluma'nus,  human. 

Hyber'nus,  wintry. 

Idiopath'icus,        idio- 
pathic. 

Ili'acus,  iliac. 

Imagina'rius,  imagin- 
ary. 

Inipu'rus,  impure. 

In'dicus,  Indian,  or  be- 
longing to  India. 

Inflainma'tus,  in- 

flamed. 

Innomina'tus,         un- 
named. 

Insa'nus,  insane. 


Inten'sus,  intense. 

Inval'idus,  invalid. 

Involunta'rius,  invo- 
luntary. 

Iod'icus,  imlic. 

Irida'ceus,  resembling 
the  Iris. 

Isonior'phus,    isomor- 

pliOUS. 

Lac  'tic  ns,  lactic. 

\a\\j£\\*,  broad  or  large. 

Latis'simus,  broadest. 

La'tns,  broad. 

Laura'ceus,  resembling 
the  Lanrns. 

Lax 'us.  loose. 

Lilia'cons,  7'esembling 
the  lily. 

Liu/nidus,  liquid. 

Liv'idns,  livid. 

Loba'tus,  lobed. 

Longis'simus,  longest. 

Lon'gus,  long. 

Lo'tus  (part.),  washed. 

Ln'cidns,  lucid. 

Lymphat'icus,  lym- 
p/iatic. 

Magnet 'ieus.?na#?i^ic. 

Mag'nus,  great. 

Mal'ieus,  malic. 

Ma'l us,  evil,  bad. 

Malva'ceus,  resem- 
bling the  Malva. 

Marit'imus,  maritime. 

Mas'culus,  masculine. 

Matu'rus,  mature. 

Max'imus,  greatest. 

Media'nu.s,  median. 

Med 'ieus,  medical. 

Miu'imus,  least. 

Mor'bidus,  morbid. 

Mul'tus,  many. 

Mmiat'ieus,  muriatic. 

Myrta'ceus,  resem- 
bling the  myrtle. 

Narcot'icus,  narcotic. 

Ncrvo'sns,  nervous. 

Neuroticus,  neurotic. 

Ni'tricus,  nitric. 

Noctur'nus,  nocturnal. 

No'uus,  ninth. 

No'vus,  new. 

Obli'quus,  oblique. 

Obscu'rus,  obscure. 

Occul'tus,  occult. 

Octa'vus,  eighth. 

Odo'rus,  odorous,  fra- 
grant. 

Olea'ceus,  resembling 
the  01  ea  (olive). 


Opa'cos,  opaque. 

Op'ticus,  optic,  optical. 

Op'timus,  best. 

Orchida'ceus,  resenv 
bling  the  Orchis. 

Orga u'icus,  organic. 

Oxal'icus,  oxalic. 

Pal'lidus,  pallid,  pale. 

Pa pavera 'tens,  resent 
bling  the  jwppy. 

Parotide'us,  parotid. 

Parti'tus  (part.),  di- 
vided. 

Par'vus,  small. 

Pathet'icus,  pathetic. 

Pau'cus,  plu.  Paa'ei, 
fern 

Pellu'cidus,  pellucid. 

Perac'tus  (part.),  fin- 
ished or  completed. 

Perfora'tus  (part.), 
perforated. 

Peristal'tieus,  peri- 
staltic. 

Perona?'us,  peroneal. 

Phosphor'icus,  p/ios- 
phoric. 

Phys'icus,  })hytical. 

Pi 'ecus,  of  pitch. 

Pinna'tus,  pinnate. 

Pla'nus,  plane,  flat. 

Pnemnat'icus,  pneu- 
matic. 

Pneumon'icii'S,  pneu- 
monic. 

Poma'ceus,  resembling 
the  apple. 

Posti'cus,  posterior. 

Pnecipita'tus  (part.), 
precipitated. 

Pra^para'tus  (part.), 
prepared. 

Prnescrip'tus  (part.), 
prescribed  or  direct- 
ed. 

Pvi'mns,  first. 

Protun'dus,  deep,  pro- 
found. 

Pulinojj'icus,  pulmo- 
nic. 

Purifica'tus  (part.), 
purified. 

PurpuVf us,  purple. 

Pu'rns,  pure. 

Pyrec'ticus,  relating  to 
pyrexia. 

Quadra'tus,  square. 

Quan'tus,  as  much  as. 

Quarta'nus,  quartan. 
j  Quartos,  fourth. 


Example  of  an 

Adjective  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  ending  in  -us, 

declined  in  fulL 

Singular 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc.               Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  La'tns, 

la'ta, 

la'tum  (broad). 

Nom.  La'ti,            la'ta?, 

la'ta. 

Gen.    La'ti, 

la'ta?, 

la'ti. 

Gen.     Lato'rum,    lata'rum, 

lato'rum. 

Dat.     La'to, 

la'ta3, 

la'to. 

Dat.     La'tis,          la'tis, 

la'tis. 

Ace.     La'tum, 

la'tam, 

la'tum. 

Ace.     La'tos,          la'tas, 

la'ta. 

Voc.    La'te, 

la'ta, 

la'tum. 

Voc.     La'ti,            la'ta?, 

la'ta. 

Abl.     La'to, 

la'ta, 

la'to. 

Abl.     La'tis,          la'tis, 

la'ti*. 

J?&-  In  like  manner  are  declined  all  adjeeth-es  and  participles  ending  in  -us,  ex-  epting  u'nusf 
a'lius  ("other"),  nul'lus,  so'lus,  to'tus,  and  ul'lus.    See  page  676. 
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Qwm'tns,  flfth. 

Quotidia'nus,  daily. 

Rab'idus,  rabid. 

Ranuneula'ecus,  re- 
sembling the  Ranun- 
culus. 

Rectifica'tus  (part.), 
rectified. 

Rec'tus,  straight. 

Redac'tus  (part.),  re- 
duced. 

Reflcx'us  (part.),  re- 
flected, reflexed,  or 
reflex. 

Rheumat'icus,  rheu- 
matic. 

Rig'idus,  rigid. 

Rotun'dus,  round. 

Sali'nus,  saline. 

Saliva'rins,  salivary. 

Sanguineus,  sanguine- 
ous. 

Sa'nus,  sound,  sane. 

Sati'vus,  cultivated. 


Scale'nus,  scalene. 

sublimed    or    subli- 

Yenena'tus, envenomed 

Sciat'icus,  sciatic. 

mated. 

Yertebra'tus,       verte- 

Sclerot'icus,  sclerotic. 

Sulphu'ricus,          sul- 

brated. 

Seere'tus,  secreted. 

phuric. 

Ye'rus,  true. 

Secun'dus.  second. 

Sur'dus,  deaf. 

Yesicato'rius,  causing 

Sedati'vus,  sedative. 

Synipathet'icus,    sym- 

blisters. 

Sep'ticus,  septic. 

pathetic. 

Yirginia'nus,    Virgin- 

Sep'timus, seventh. 

Tan'tus,  so  much. 

ian. 

Serra'tus,  serrate. 

Tep'idus,  tepid. 

Sex'tus,  sixth. 
Sic'eus,  dry. 

Tertia'nus,  tertian. 
Ter'tius,  third. 

Adjectives  in  -er. 

Sol'idus,  solid. 

Thorac/icus,  thoracic. 

iE'ger,  sick. 

Sol'itus,  usual. 

Th\cto'r\\\^,,pertaining 

As'pcr,  rough. 

Somnif 'ems,  sleep-pro- 

to dyers,  or  dyeing. 

Cre'ber,  frequent. 

ducing. 

Transver'sus,      trans- 

Gla'ber, smooth. 

Spasmod'icus,       spas- 

verse. 

In'teger,  vjhole,  entire 

modic. 

Trigeminus,  triple. 

La'eer,  torn,  lacerated 

Spermat'icus,       sper- 

Ul'timus, last,  final. 

Ma'cer,  lean. 

matic. 

Us'tus  (part.),  burnt  or 

Ni'ger,  black. 

Spino'sus,  thorny. 

calcined. 

Pul'cher,  beautiful. 

Sponta'neus,     sponta- 

Val'idus, valid,  strong. 

Ru'ber,  red. 

neous. 

Va'nus,  vain. 

Sa'cer,  sacred. 

Spu'rius,  spurious. 

Ya'rius,  various. 

Sca'ber,  rough. 

Sublima'tus      (part.), 

Va'rus,  bow-legged. 

Te'ner,  tender. 

IX.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  generally  declined  in  all  respects  like 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  having  the  same  termination  and  gender:  thus,  adjec- 
tives in  -i*  (as  mi'tis,  "mild")  are  declined  like  eri'nis,  except  that  they  have  the 
ablative  singular  in  -i ;  those  in  -e,  like  re'te;  those  in  -ns.(e.g.  ar'dens,  "burning"), 
like  dens ;  those  in  -ex  (as  vim'ple.r,  "simple"),  like  a'pex,  etc.     (See  page  665.) 

This  class  of  adjectives  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  two  sections: 
1.  Those  ending  in  -it  having  the  neuter  in  -e :  as,  abdomina'lit,  "  abdominal f 
labia* lis,  "labial;"  orbicula'rin,  "circular,"  etc.  2.  Those  terminating  in  two  con- 
sonants: as,  attrin'gent  ("astringent"),  ser'pens  ("creeping"),  medica' trix*  ("heal- 
ing"), etc. 

X.  Those  of  the  first  section  have  the  masculine  and  feminine  alike,  with  the 


Example  of  an  Adjective  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions 

in  -er,  declined  infull.f 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Ru'ber, 

ru'bra, 

ru'brum  (red). 

Nom. 

Ru'bri, 

ru'bra?, 

ru'bra. 

Gen. 

Ru'bri, 

ru'bra?, 

ru'bri. 

Gen. 

Rubro'rum 

,  rubra'rum,    rubro'rum. 

Dat. 

Ru'bro, 

ru'bra?, 

ru'bro. 

Dat. 

Ru'bris, 

ru'bris, 

ru'bris. 

Arc. 

Ru'bnnn,    ru'bram, 

ru'brum. 

Ace. 

Ru'bros, 

ru'bras, 

ru'bra. 

Yoc. 

Ru'ber, 

ru'bra, 

ru'brum. 

A'oc. 

Ru'bri, 

ru'braj, 

ru'bra. 

Abl. 

Ru'bro, 

ru'bra, 

ru'bro. 

Abl. 

Ru'bris, 

ru'bris, 

ru'bris. 

Example  of  an  Adjective  of  the  2 

1hird  Declension,  declined  in 

full. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fcm. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom 

Mi'tis, 

mi'tis, 

mi'te  (mild). 

Nom 

Mi'tes, 

mi'tes, 

mitia  (mish'e-a). 

Gen 

Mi'tis, 

mi'tis, 

mi'tis. 

Gen. 

Mit'ium, 

mit'ium, 

mit'ium  (mish'e- 
uin). 

Dat. 

Mi'ti, 

mi'ti, 

mi'ti. 

Dat. 

Mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus, 

mit'iUis. 

Ace. 

Mi 'tern, 

mi'tem, 

mi'te. 

Ace. 

Mi'tes, 

mi'tes, 

mit'ia. 

Yoc. 

Mi'tis, 

mi'tis, 

mi'te. 

Yoc. 

Mi'tes, 

mi'tes, 

mit'ia. 

Abl. 

Mi'ti, 

mi'ti, 

mi'ti. 

Abl. 

Mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus. 

*  X  is  properly  a  double   consonant,  being  composed  of  cs  (or  ks).    Compare  the  English 
\rord  small-pox,  formerly  written  small  pocks. 

f  In  like  manner   are  declined   nearly  all   adjectives  in  -er;   but  as'per,  la'cer,  and   te'ner 
take  an  additional  syllable  in  the  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  and  in  the  cases  after  the  nomi- 
native :  as,  lae'era,  lae'erum,  lae'eri,  etc.  (not  lae'ra,  lae'rum).    For  Al'ter,  see  page  676. 
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genitive  like  the  nominative  masculine  (or  feminine),  the  neuter  nominative  end- 
ing always  in  -e.  These  adjectives  are  very  numerous,  and  are  constantly  met  with 
in  anatomical  and  botanical  names:  as,  carun'cula  (f.)  lachryma'lis,  the  " lachrymal 
caruncle;''  mutt' cuius  (m.)  orbicula'ris,  or  simply  orbicula'ris,  the  ''circular  mus- 
cle;" OS  (n.)  orbicubi'rc,  "orbicular  bone;"  as  lachryma'le,  "lachrymal  bone;" 
Sanguina'ria  (f.)  Canadensis  ("bloodroot"),  As' arum  (n.)  Canadcn'se  ("Canada 
snakeroot,  or  wild  ginger").  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  examples  that 
adjectives  in  -is  are  applied  indifferently  to  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  but  if 
applied  to  neuter  nouns  the  termination  changes  to  -e. 


List  of  the  most  important  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension, 


Abdomina'lis,  abdom- 
inal. 

Abnor'mis,  abnormal. 

Aborig'enis,  abori- 
ginal. 

Acau'lis,  stemless. 

Accidenta'lis,  acci- 
dental. 

Ace li' vis,  sloping  up- 
wards. 

A'cris,  sharp. 

Agres'tis,  belonging  to 
afield,  growing  in 
the  folds. 

Ala'ris,  wing-like. 

Alburuinen'sis,  per- 
taining to  albumen, 
containing  albumen. 

Alluvia'lis,  alluvial. 

Angula'ris,  angular. 

Anima'lis,  animal. 

Annula'ris,  annular. 

Antifebri'lis,  antifeb- 
rile. 

Aroit'or'mis,  arciform. 

Areola'ris,  areolar. 

Armilla'ris,  armillary. 

Arsenica'lis,  arsenical. 

ArU'ria'lis,  arterial. 

Articula'ris,  articu- 
lar. 

Arven'sis,  growing  in 
Jlelds. 

Auricula'ris,  auricu- 
lar. 

Austral  is,  southern. 

Axillaris,  axillary. 

Bilia'ris,  biliary. 

Borea'lis,  northern. 

Brachia'lis,  brachial. 

Bre'vis,  short. 

Bronchia'lis,  bran- 
chial. 

Bui 'liens,  boiling. 

Campes'tris,  growing 
in  a  plain. 

Canaden' '§\3,Canadian. 

Capilla'ris,  capillary. 

Capita'lis,  belonging  to 
the  head,  capital. 

Castren'sis,  of  camps. 

Cauda'lis,  caudal. 

Cellula'ris,  cellular. 

Centralis,  central. 

Cerea'lte,  cereal. 

Cerebra'lis,  cerebral. 

Cervica'lis,  cervical. 
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Chinen'sis.  Chinese. 

Cilia'ris,  ciliary. 

Col  urn  na'ri.s,  columnar. 

Commu'nis,  common. 

Con'color  (gen.  Con- 
colo'ris),  of  one  (or 
the  same)  color. 

Contrac'tilis,  contract- 
ile. 

Cordia'lis,  cordial. 

Corona'lis,  coronal. 

Corpuscula'ris,  cor- 
puscular. 

Cortica'lis,  cortical. 

Costa'lis,  costal. 

Crania'lis,  cranial. 

Crura'lis,  crural. 

Decli'vis,  descending. 

Denta'lis,  dental. 

Digita'lis,  digital. 

Dorsa'lis,  dorsal. 

Duc'tilis,  ductile. 

Dul'cis,  sweet. 

Ebul 'liens,  boiling. 

Erec'tilis.  erectile. 

Exuvia'lis,  exuvial. 

Faeia'lis,  facial. 

Fascia'lis,  fascial. 

Febri 'lis, /et>  rife. 

Femora'lis,  femoral. 

¥er/tiUa,Jertile. 

Fer'vens,  hot,  or  boil- 
ing. 

Filifor'niis.  filiform. 

Y\>>\\\a,  fissile. 

Flex'iliti.  fiexile. 

~F]ov.i'\is,fioral. 

Fluvia'lis^uria?. 

Fluviat'ilis,  fluviatile. 

Fceta'lis,/*ta/. 

Fos'silis, /ossi?. 

Frag'il  is, /ra#ife. 

Fronta'lis,  frontal. 

Genitalis,  genital. 

Grac/ilis,  slender,  soft. 

Gran'dis,  great. 

Granula'ris,  granular. 

Gra'vis,  heavy,  severe. 

Hamia'lis,  luminal. 

Horizon  talis,  horizon- 
tal. 

Huniera'lis,  humeral. 

Humora'lis,  humoral. 

Hyeina'lis,  wintry. 

Imbee'ilis,  imbecile. 

Imniob'ilis,  immova- 
ble. 


Iner'mis,  unarmed. 
Infantilis,  infantile. 

Inflaniniab'ilis,  in- 
flammable. 

Infiainaxilla'ris,  in- 
framaxillary. 

Infrascapula'ris,  in- 
frascapular. 

Inguina'lis,  inguinal. 

Intereal'aris,  intercal- 
ary. 

Intercosta'lis,  inter- 
costal. 

Interspinalis,  inter- 
spinal. 

Iuterstitia'lis,  inter- 
stitial. 

Intervertebrals,  in- 
tervertebral. 

Intestina'lis,  intes- 
tinal. 

J  u°:u\n'v\s,  jugular. 

Labia'lis,  labial. 

Laehryma'lis,  lachry- 
mal] 

Lactea'lis,  lacteal. 

Larva'lis,  larval. 

Lateralis,  lateral. 

Letha'lis,  lethal. 

Linea'ris,  linear. 

Littora'lis,  littoral. 

Lobula'ris,  lobular. 

Loca'lis,  local. 

Locula'ris.  locular. 

Lumba'ris,  lumbar. 

Luua'ris,  lunar. 

Magistra'lis,  magis- 
tral. 

Mala'ris,  malar. 

Manimilla'ris,  mam- 
mill  ary. 

Mandibula'ris,  man- 
dibular. 

Marjrina'lis,  marginal. 

}>l,\\\Uii'ns,maxillary. 

Medicina'lis,  medi- 
cinal. 

Medulla'ris,  medul- 
lary. 

Menstrua'lis,  men- 
stmial. 

Menta'lis,  mental. 

Mercuria'lis,  mercu- 
rial. 

Meridionalis,  merid- 
ional. 

Minera'lis,  mineral. 


Mi 'tis,  mild. 
Mola'ris,  nuAar. 
Mulie'bris,  pertaining 

to  women,  female. 
Multieau'lis,      having 

many  stems. 
Muscula'ris,  muscular. 
Nasalis.  nasal. 
Naturalis,  natural. 
Xt'ura'lis,  neural. 
i  Neutra'lis,  neutral. 
Xoli'ilis,  noble. 
Nodula'ris,  nodular. 
Occidentals,  occidew 

tal. 
Occipitalis,  occipital. 
Officinalis,  officinal. 
Ora'lis,  oral. 
Orbicularis,  circular, 
Orbita'lis,  orbital. 
Orienta'lis,  oriental. 
Ova'lis,  oval. 
Palnia'ris,  palmar. 
Palus'tris,  belonging  to 

swamps ;  growing  in 

swamps. 
Papillaris,  papillary. 
Parieta'lis,  parietal. 
Pectina'lis,      like      a 

comb. 
Pectora'lis,  pectoral. 
Peren'nis,  perennial. 
Perinaea'lis,  perineal. 
Pernieab'ilis,     perme- 
able. 
Placenta'lis,  placental. 
Planta'ris,  plantar. 
Pluvia'lis,  pluvial. 
Pocula'ris.  pocular. 
Pola'ris,  polar. 
Porten'sis,  belonging  to 

Oporto,  in  Portugal. 
Potentials,  potential. 
Praten'sis,  growing  in 

meadows. 
Prehen'silis,     prelxen* 

site. 
Primordialis,  primor- 
dial. 
Puerpera'lis,    puerp& 

ral. 
Pulniona'ris,     pulmo- 

nary. 
Pvramida'lis,    pyranv 

idal. 
Quadrangula'ris,<2  u<ufr 

rangular. 
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Quadnlateralis,  quad- 
rilateral. 

Radia'lis,  radial. 

Radical  is,  radical. 

Rationa'lis,  rational. 

Rectangula'ris,  rect- 
angular. 

Rena'lis,  renal. 

Renifor'mis,  reniform. 

Retrae'tilis,  retractile. 

Rhomboida'lis,  rhom- 
boidal. 

Riva'lis,  growing  in  or 
near  a  stream. 

Rupes'tris,  growing  on 
rocks. 

Saliva'ris,  salivary. 

Saluta'ris,  salutary. 


Saxat'ilis,  growing  in 
rocky  places. 

Scapula'ris,  scapular. 

Semilunaris,  semilvr 
nar. 

Semina'lis,  seminal. 

Seni'lis,  senile. 

Ses'silis,  sessile. 

Solu'bilis,  soluble. 

Spectab'ilis,  admira- 
ble, worth  seeing. 

Spherica'lis,  spherical. 

Spina'lis,  spinal. 

Spira'lis,  spiral. 

Stamina'lis,  staminal. 

Ster'ilis,  sterile. 

Sua'vis,  sweet,  agreea- 
ble. 


Subli'mis,  superficial, 
high. 

Sylves'tris,  growing  in 
forests,  sylvan. 

Synovial  is,  synovial. 

Temporalis,  tempo- 
ral. 

Termina'lis,  terminal. 

Tex'tilis.  textile. 

Therma'lis,  thermal. 

Tibialis,  tibial. 

Trachea'lis,  tracheal. 

Transversu'lis,  trans- 
verse. 

Triangularis,  triangu- 
lar. 

Trifacial  is,  trifacial. 

Trivia'lis,  trivial. 


Tubercula'ris,  tuber- 
cular. 

Umbilica'lis,  umbilical 

Unguina'lis,  unguinal. 

Vascularis,  vascular. 

Ventra'lis,  ventral. 

Versat'ilis,  versatile. 

Versicolor  (gen.  Ver- 
sicolors), having 
various  colors. 

Vei  tebia'lis,  vertebral. 

Viab'ilis,  viable. 

Vir'idis,  green. 

Viri'lis,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  man. 

Viseera'lis,  visceral. 

Vita'lis,  vital. 

Volat'ilis,  volatile. 


Adjectives  belonging  to  the  second  section  (i.e.  ending  in  two  consonants)  have 
the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  alike  both  in  the  nominative  and  genitive:  as, 
mor'bus  ser'pens,  a  "creeping  disease;"  a'rea  ser'pens*  a  "creeping  baldness;" 
animal  ser'pens,  a  "creeping  animal."  In  the  genitive,  we  should  have  mor'bi 
serpen'tis,  "of  a  creeping  disease;"  a'rese  serpen* 'tis,  "of  a  creeping  baldness;" 
anima'lis  serpen' tis,  "of  a  creeping  animal. "f 

Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  form  the  masculine  and  feminine  plural  by 
changing  -is  of  the  genitive  singular  into  -es,  and  the  neuter  by  changing  it  into 
-ia:  e.g.  mitt' cuius  ala'ris,  a  "winged  or  wing-shaped  muscle;"  ve'na  ala'ris,  a 
"winged  vein;"  os  ala're,  a  "winged  bone;"  nom.  pi.  mus'culi  ala'res,  "winged 
muscles;"  ve'nse  ala'res,  "winged  veins;"  os'sa  ala'ria,  "winged  bones."  The  geni- 
tive plural  ends  in  -ium  in  all  three  genders:  e.g.  musculorum  ala'rium,  "of 
winged  muscles;"  vena' rum  ala'rium,  "of  winged  veins;"  os'sium  ala'rium,  "of 
winged  bones"  (see  Alaris  and  Alares,  in  the  dictionary).  In  like  manner,  we 
should  have,  in  the  plural,  mor'bi  serpen' tes,  "creeping  diseases;"  ve'nse  serpen'tes, 
"creeping  or  winding  veins;"  anima'lia  serpen' tia,  "creeping  animals." 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  are  of  the  third  declension;  they  have  the 
masculine  and  feminine  termination  in  -or  (declined  like  humor ;  see  example  on 
page  665) :  e.g.  rni'tis,  "mild,"  has  mi'tior  in  the  comparative;  hence,  ty'phus  mi'tior, 


Example  of  an  Adjective  {participle)  of  the  Tliird  Declension  in  -ns,  declined  in  full. 


Masc. 

Nom.  Ser'pens, 


Singular. 
Fem. 
ser'pens, 


Gen.  Serpen'tis,  serpen'tis, 

Dat.  Serpen'ti,  serpen  'ti, 

Ace.  Serpen'tem,  serpen'tem, 

Voc.  Ser'pens,  ser'pens, 

Abl.  Serpen'te,  serpen'te, 


Neut. 
ser'pens, 

winding. 
serpen'tis. 
serpen'ti. 
ser'pens. 
ser'pens. 
serpen'te. 


Plural. 
Masc.  Fem.  Neut, 

Nom.  Serpen'tes,     serpen'tes,      6erpen'tia. 
Gen.    Serpen'tium,  serpen'tium,  serpentium 

(contracted  serpen'tum  or  serpen'tum). 
Dat.     Serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus. 
Ace.     Serpen'tes,     serpen'tes,      serpen'tia. 
Voc.    Serpen'tes,     serpen'tes,      serpen'tia. 
Abl.     Serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus. 


*  A  term  used  by  Celsus  for  a  form  of  baldness  the  progress  of  which  was  supposed  to 
resemble  the  creeping  or  winding  of  a  serpent      See  Ophiasis,  in  the  dictionary. 

+  Nearly  all  adjectives  of  this  termination  (-ns)  are  in  fact  participles:  thus,  astrin'gem, 
"astringent,"  is  the  present  participle  of  astrin'go,  to  "  bind,"  to  "contract:"  emol'liens,  "emol- 
lient,"' is  derived  in  like  manner  from  emol'lio,  to  "soften;"  demul'cens,  "demulcent,"  from  de- 
mul'ceo,  to  "soothe,"  etc.:  likewise  the  examples  previously  given:  viz.,  aiJdens,  "burning," 
fer'vens,  "boiling,"  and  ser'pens,  "creeping,"  are  from  ar'deo,  to  "burn,"  fer'veo,  to  "boil,"  to 
"be  hot,"  and  ser'po,  to  "creep,"  respectively. 
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** milder  typhus."  In  like  manner/or'<j>,  "  strong,"  has  in  the  comparative  for'tior, 
"stronger;"  gra'vis,  "heavy,"  "severe,"  makes  gra'vior,  "severer;"  ten'ais,  "thin," 
or  "weak,"  makes  ten'uior,  "weaker,"  and  so  on.  Several  adjectives  form  the  com- 
parative irregularly,  but  it  always  terminates  in  -or,  and  is  declined  as  above  stated: 
e.fj.  mag' mis,  "  great,"  has  for  its  comparative,  ma'jor,  "  greater ;"  par' mis,  "  little,"  has 
mi' nor,  "less;"  bo'nua,  "good,"  me'lior,  "better;"  ma' Ins,  "bad,"  pe'jor,  "worse." 
The  neuter  is  always  formed  by  changing  the  masculine  and  feminine  termination 
(-or)  into  -us:  as,  mi'tius,  gra'vius,  for'tius,  ma'jus,  mi'iius,  me'liu8,  infe'riua,  supef- 
rius :  hence,  la' hi um  infe'rius,  "lower  lip;"  la'bium  supe'rius,  "upper  lip;"  al'cohol 
for'tius,  "stronger  alcohol."  The  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  neuter  are  the 
same  as  the  masculine:  as,  la'bii  inferio'ris,  "of  the  lower  lip;"  cum  al'cohol  for- 
io're,  "with  stronger  alcohol." 

The  superlative  degree  of  Latin  adjectives  usually  terminates  in  -issimus:  as, 
mitis'eimus,  "mildest;"  gravis' simun,  "severest;"  fortis' simus,  "strongest;"  latis'- 
8i?nit8,  "broadest"  (from  la'tus,  "broad");  but  most  of  those  adjectives  (viz.  mag'- 
nii8,  par'vus,  etc.)  which  have  an  irregular  comparative,  form  the  superlative  also 
irregularly:  as,  max'imii8,  "greatest;"  min'imus,  "least;"  op'timus,  "best;"  pes' si- 
mus,  "worst."  Su'perus,  "high,"  makes  supre'mus  (or  sum'mus),  "highest;"  in'feru%9 
"low,"  in'fimu8  (or  i'mus),  "lowest." 


TJ'nus,  one. 
Du'o,  two. 
Tres,  three. 
Qua'tuor,  four. 
Quin'que,,/ive. 
Sex,  six. 
Sep'tem,  seven. 
Oc'to,  eight. 
No'vem,  nine. 
De'cem,  ten. 
Un'decim,  eleven. 


Numeral  Adjectives. 

Duod'ecim,  twelve. 
Tred'ecim,  thirteen. 
Quatuor'decim,  fourteen. 
Quin'decim,  fifteen. 
Sex'decim,  sixteen. 
Septen'decim,  seventeen. 
Octod'ecim,  eighteen. 
Novem'decim,  nineteen. 
Yigin'ti,  twenty. 
Vigin'ti  uVas    or)  , 

U'nus  et  vigin'ti,    J  * 


Trigin'ta,  thirty. 
Quadragin'ta,  forty. 
Quinquagin'ta,  ^/i/Yj/. 
Sexagin'ta,  sixty. 
Septuagin'ta,  seventy. 
Octogin'ta,  eighty. 
Nonagin'ta,  ninety. 
Cen'tum,  a  hundred. 
Mille,  a  thousand. 


Masc. 
Nom.  U'nus, 
Gen.    Uni'us, 
U'ni, 


Dat. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Yoc. 
Abl. 


Singular. 

Fern. 

u'na, 

uni'us, 

u'ni, 


Vhus,  "  one.' 


Neut. 
u'num. 
uni'us. 
u'ni. 


Duo,  "two." 
Plural. 


Masc. 
Nom.  Du'o, 

Duo'rum, 
Duo'bus, 
Du'os,  or 

du'o, 
Du'o, 
Duo'bus, 


Fern, 
du'a?, 
dua'rum, 
dua'bus, 
du'as, 

du'ae, 
dua'bus, 


Neut. 
du'o. 
duo'rum. 
duo'bus. 
du'o. 

du'o. 
dua'bus. 


Singular. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Ace. 

U'num, 

u'nam, 

u'num. 

Yoc. 

U'ne, 

u'na, 

u'num. 

Abl. 

U'no, 

u'na, 

u'no. 

Tres,  "tnree 

» 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom 

Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

Gen. 

Tri'um, 

tri'um, 

tri'um. 

Dat. 

Tri'bus, 

tri'bus, 

tri'bus. 

Ace. 

Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

Yoc. 

Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

Abl. 

Tri'bus, 

tri'bus, 

tri'bus. 

Masc. 
Nom.  Al'ter, 
Gen.  Alteri'us, 
Dat.  Al'teri, 
Ace.  Al'terum, 
Yoc.  Al'ter, 
Abl.    Al'tero, 


Singular. 

Fem. 
al'tera, 
alteri'us, 
al'teri, 
al'teram, 
al'tera, 
al'tera, 


Neut. 
al'terum. 
alteri'us. 
al'teri. 
al'terum. 
al'terum. 
al'tero. 


Alter,  "another." 

Plural. 
Masc.  Fem.  Neut. 

Nom.  Al'teri,         al'terae,  al'tera. 
Gen.    Altero'rum,altcra'rum,  altero'rum. 

Dat.    Al'teris,       al'teris,  al'teris. 

Ace.    Al'teros,       al'teras,  al'tera. 

Yoc.    Al'teri,         al'tera?,  al'tera. 

Abl.    Al'teris,       al'teris,  al'teris. 


*  To'tus.  the  "whole,"  nuVlus,  "no,"  so'lus,  "alone,"  and  ul'lus,  "any,"  are  declined  in  th» 
same  manner. 
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Pronouns. 
7s,  ea,  id,  "he,"  "she,"  or  "it. 


Siugular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Is, 

e'a, 

id, 

Nom. 

Ti, 

e'ae, 

e'a. 

Gen. 

E'jus, 

e'i  us, 

e'jus, 

Gen. 

Eo'rum, 

ea'rum, 

eo'rum. 

Dat. 

E'i, 

e'i, 

e'i, 

Dat. 

E'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is. 

Ace. 

E'um, 

e'ani, 

id, 

Ace. 

E'os, 

e'as, 

e'a. 

Voc. 





— — 

Voc. 





» '    ■ 

Abl. 

E'o, 

e'a, 

e'o, 

Abl. 

E'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is. 

Norn 

Hie, 

haec, 

hoc,  this. 

Nom. 

Hi, 

ha?, 

haec,  these. 

Gen. 

Hu'jus, 

hu'jus, 

hu'jus,  of  this. 

Gen. 

Ho'runi, 

ha'rum, 

.ha'rum,  of  these. 

Dat. 

Huic, 

huic, 

huic  (pron.  hik), 

Dat. 

His, 

his, 

his,     to    or    fof 

to  or  for  this. 

these. 

Ace. 

Hunc, 

hanc, 

hoc,  this. 

Ace. 

Hos, 

has, 

haec,  these. 

Toe. 

Hie, 

haec, 

hoc,  this. 

Voc. 

Hi, 

hae, 

haec,  these. 

Abl. 

Hoe, 

hac, 

hoc,    in,    by,    or 
with  this. 

Abl. 

His, 

his, 

his,  in,  by,  or  with 
these. 

Nom 

Qui, 

quae, 

quod, 

Nom 

Qui, 

quae, 

quae, 

who  or  which. 

who  or  which. 

Gen. 

Cu'jus, 

cu'jus, 

cu'jus, 

Gen. 

Quo'rum, 

qua'rum, 

qua'rum, 

wJwse  or  of  which. 

whose  or 

of  which. 

Dat. 

Cui, 

cui, 

cui  (pron.  ki), 

Dat. 

Qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

to  whom 

or  to  which 

to  whom 

or  to  which 

Ace. 

Quern, 

quam, 

quod, 

Ace. 

Qui, 

quae, 

quae, 

Voc. 
Abl. 

whom  or 

which. 

Voc. 
Abl. 

whom  or 

which. 

Quo, 

qua, 

quo, 

Qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

in,  by,  or 

with  whom 

or  which. 

in,  by,  or  with  whom 

or  which. 

7^^  The  lists  of  Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.  on  the  foregoing  pages  contain, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  most  important  words  of  this  kind  which  the  student  will  be 
likely  to  meet  with  in  works  relating  to  Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  etc.  Especial  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  lists  complete  with  respect  to  Pharmacopceial  names 
and  the  terms  commonly  used  in  writing  prescriptions.* 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Application  of  Latin  Adjectives. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (on  page  671)  that  Latin  adjectives  change  their 
terminations  so  as  to  agree  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  joined,  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  agreement  is  equally 
necessary  whether  the  noun  be  understood  or  expressed:  for  example,  the  adjective 
a'ger  ("sick,"  or  "suffering")  if  joined  with  vir  (a  "man")  will,  of  course,  retain 
its  masculine  form;  if  with  fcem'ina  (a  "woman"),  it  is  changed  to  se'gra,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  already  explained;  also,  if  the  adjective  be  used  without  a  noun,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  to  denote  a  "patient,"f  we  must  always  write  se'ger,  if  we 
mean  a  male,  and  se'gra,  if  we  mean  a  female  patient.  Hence  we  have  the  following 
Important  rule : — 

^t-  Whenever  an  adjective,  participle,  or  adjective  pronoun  is  used  without  any 
noun  expressed,  it  must  invariably  be  put  in  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the 
j»oun  (whatever  this  may  be)  which  is  understood.     Accordingly,  all  the  names  of 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  signification  of  the  nouns  is  not  given  in  the  lists,  because, 
nith  few  if  any  exceptions,  they  will  be  found  defined  in  the  Dictionary.  But,  as  only  a  part 
of  the  adjectives  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  under  their  own  heads,  and  since  the  lists,  if  they 
contained  the  signification  of  only  a  portion,  would  have  an  irregular  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance, it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives  in  all  cases. 

f  "  Patient"  is  merely  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Latin  pa'tiens  [from  pa'tior,  pas'sus,  ta 
"suffer"],  and  signifies  a  "suffering"  or  "sick"  person. 
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the  muscles  formed  from  adjectives  (of  which  there  are  a  great  number),  as,  cru- 
rse'us,  g/utte'us,  hyoglos'sus,  sarto'rius,  semimembrano'  sus,  lads' simus  dor's!,  quadra'- 
tus  lumbo'rum,  rec'tus  oc'uli,  etc.,  must  have  the  masculine  termination,  because 
inns' cuius  (a  "inuscle"),  the  understood  noun,  is  of  the  mascaline  gender.  So  the 
adjectives  forming  the  names  of  nerves  must  be  masculine,  because  ner'vus  (a 
" nerve")  is  masculine:  e.g.  acce88o'riu8  Willis' ii  (in  the  plural,  accesso'rii  Wil- 
lis'ii),  hypoglos'sus,  jy^thet'ici,  trigem'ini,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  to  the  names 
of  the  divisions,  classes,  or  orders  in  the  different  departments  of  science.  In 
Botany  the  natural  orders  are  generally  formed  from  adjectives  in  -a'ceus:  as, 
Acera'ceus,  Clusia'ceus,  Lilia'ceus,  Papavera'ceus,  etc.,  the  terminations  of  which  are 
changed  to  agree  with  the  noun  p>lan't&  ("plants")  understood,  in  the  nominative 
plural  feminine.  Accordingly,  Accra' cese,  signifies  "[plants]  allied  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  maple ;"  Clusia'ccse  "[plants]  allied  to,  or  resembling,  the  Clusia;" 
Lilia'cese,  those  "resembling  the  lily;"  Pap>avera' cese,  those  "resembling  the 
poppy,"  etc.  etc. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  orders  of  Jussieu  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, named  from  the  plural  of  certain  nouns:  as,  Ac' era  (plural  of  A'cer),  the 
"maples,-"  Lil'ia  (plural  of  Lil'ium),  the  "lilies;"  Al'gse  (plural  of  Al'ga),  "sea- 
weeds;" Mus'ci  (plural  of  Mus'cw,)  "mosses,"  etc.  etc. 

The  Linnaean  classes  (which  are  of  Greek  derivation)  consist  of  adjectives  (such 
as  monan'drius,  "having  one  stamen;"  pentan'drius,  "having  five  stamens;"  dec- 
an'drius,  "having  ten  stamens,"  etc.)  in  the  neuter  plural  agreeing  with phy'ta,  or 
(pvTa  (the  plural  of  phy'ton,  or  (p^rov,  the  Greek  term  for  a  "plant"),  understood.  By 
some,  however,  they  are  considered  to  be  nouns  (or  adjectives  used  as  nouns, 
clas'sis,  a  fl  class,"  being  understood)  in  the  feminine  singular.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, Monan' dria  is  equivalent  to  clas'sis  Jfonan'dria,  the  '•  Monandrian  class,"  or 
that  comprising  flowers  having  a  single  stamen;  Pentan'dria  is  the  "Pentandrian 
class,"  or  that  comprising  flowers  with  five  stamens,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  preferable 
to  consider  these  classes  as  formed  of  adjectives  in  the  plural;  for  so  they  will  har- 
monize with  the  names  of  the  divisions  and  classes  in  Zoology,  Nosology,  etc., 
where  they  are  always  in  the  plural. 

The  divisions,  classes,  and  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  formed  of  adjec- 
tives with  the  neuter  plural  termination  in  -a;  because  An'imal  (plural  Anima'lia), 
the  understood  noun,  is  of  the  neuter  gender:  e.g.  Vertebra' ta,  "vertebrated  [anK 
mals];"  Mollus'ca,  u molluscous  [animals];"  A rticnla'ta,  "articulated  [animals] ;" 
Radia'ta,  "radiated  [animals];"  Mamma' lia,  "[animals]  furnished  with  mammae;" 
Cephalop'oda,  "  [animals]  having  the  head  furnished  with  feet,"  the  designation 
of  an  order  of  mollusks,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all  invertebrate  animals  (see 
Cephalopoda,  in  the  Dictionary). 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of  diseases,  great  diversity  prevails.  Cullen, 
like  Jussieu,  generally  took  the  names  of  his  classes  and  orders  from  the  plurals 
of  nouns:  as,  Pyrex'ise  (plural  of  Pyrex'ia,  a  "febrile  affection"),  Ncuro'ses  (plural 
of  Neuro'sis,  a  "nervous  disease"),  Spas' mi  (plural  of  Spas' mus,  a  "spasm"), 
Tumo'res  (plural  of  Tu'mor,  a  "tumor"),  etc.;  though  one  of  his  classes,  Loca 'let, 
is  formed  from  the  adjective  loca' lis  ("local"),  mor'bi  ("diseases")  being  under- 
stood. Dr.  Good  gives  a  neuter  termination  to  all  his  classes  and  orders:  as, 
Hxmat'ica  (from  hiemat'itus,  "pertaining  to  the  blood"),  Crnot'ica  (^om  cenot'i* 
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cus,  "pertaining  to  evacuations"),,  etc.  etc.,  the  neuter  noun  paihem'ata  (plural  of 
pathe'ma,  an  "affection,"  or  "disease")  being  understood.  But  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
more  usual  to  put  the  adjective  in  the  masculine  plural,  agreeing  with  mor'bi 
(plural  of  mo/bus,  a,  "disease"):  e.g.  Zymot'ici,  "zymotic  [diseases];"  Chrot'ici, 
"  skin  [diseases],"  etc.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rule  respecting  the  agreement  of  adjectives 
with  nouns  (see  pp.  671,  677)  applies  not  merely  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
but  even  to  the  shortest  Latin  phrase  which  may  form  the  name  of  a  bone,  a 
plant,  or  a  chemical  substance:  as,  On  (n.)  innomina'tum,  Cor'nus  (f.)  Flor'ida, 
Fer' rum  redac'tum,  Syru'pm  fus'cusy  etc. 

If,  in  writing  any  Latin  name  or  phrase,  the  student  should  feel  the  slightest 
doubt,  he  should  first  ascertain  the  declension,  gender,  etc.  of  the  word,  which  he  can 
readily  do  by  a  reference  to  the  lists  on  the  foregoing  pages.  If  the  nominative 
of  the  noun  ends  in  -«,  it  is  in  all  probability  of  the  first  declension,  feminine 
gender;  let  him  then  consult  the  list  on  page  661;  if  in  -urn,  it  is  of  the  second 
declension,  neuter  gender  (see  list  on  page  664);  if  in  -««,  it  is  probably  of  the 
masculine  gender,  second  declension,  in  which  case  let  him  refer  to  the  list  on  page 
663  (if  not  found  there,  to  that  on  6C9);  for  nouns  of  any  other  terminaticn,  let 
him  examine  the  list  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  on  pages  667  and  6C8, 
or  to  those  of  the  fifth  declension  on  page  670.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  write  for  "washed  sulphur,"  sulphur  latum  or  sulphur  lotus:  by 
turning  to  the  list  of  the  third  declension,  he  will  find  that  sutyhur  is  neuter,  and 
he  will  therefore  know  that  the  participle  lotus,  "washed,"  must  have  the  neuter 
termination  in  -urn  for  the  nominative  case.  If  he  wishes  to  use  the  genitive  case, 
he  will  change  sulphur  to  sulphun's,  and  latum  to  loti.  The  application  of  the  rule 
to  botanical  names  is  usually  very  easy;  but  it  would  be  better  in  all  cases  cf  un- 
certainty for  him  to  examine  every  point  and  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  not  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  being  correct,  but  also  that  he  may  acquire  a  habit  op 
accuracy,  an  element  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished  physician  or  pharmacist, 
the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.f 


*  See  Dr.  Fan's  classification  of  diseases  as  exhibited  in  Lyon's  "  Hospital  Practice,"  and 
other  works. 

f  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  botanical  (and  zoological)  names  consist  of  a  noun  constituting 
the  genus,  joined  with  an  adjective  (usually  denoting  some  characteristic  of  the  plant;  forming 
the  specific  name :  for  example,  in  Cap'sicum  an'nuum  (the  "annual  Capsicum"),  the  specific  term 
annuum  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species  which  are  biennial  or  perennial ;  so  A' rum 
triphj/l'Ium,  the  "three-leaved  Arum,"  Cincho'na  pal' I ida,  "pale  Cinchona,"  etc.  etc.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  however,  the  specific  name  is  formed  of  a  noun  (not  unfrequently  the 
name  of  some  obsolete  genus),  in  which  case  it  does  not  necessarily  agree  in  gender  with  the 
generic  name.     The  following  list  embraces  the  most  important  names  of  this  class: — 


Aca'cia  Cat'echu. 
Achille'a  Millefo'lium. 
Aconi'tum  Napel'lus. 
Ac'orus  Cal'amus. 
iEs'culus  Hippocas'tanum. 
Agntho'tes  Chiray'ta. 
Alis'ma  Planta'go. 
Amo'mum  Zin'giber. 
Anacyc'lus  Pyr'ethnim. 
An'themis  Cot'ula. 
Antirrhi'num  Lina'ria. 
A'pium  Petroseli'num. 
Ar'butus  U'va  Ur'si  (or 
Arrtostaph'ylos  U'va  Ur'si). 
Aristolo'chia  Serpeuta'ria. 


Artemis'ia  Absin'thium. 
Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 
Asple'nium  (or  Aspid'ium)  Fi'- 
lix Fcem'ina. 
At'ropa  Belladon'na. 
Balsamoden'dron  Myr'rha. 
Cas'sia  Fis'tula. 
Cephae'lis  Ipecacuanha. 
Cincho'na  Calisay'a. 
Cissam'pelos  Parei'ra. 
Citrul'lus  Colocyn'this. 
Ci'trus  Auran'tium. 
Ci'trus  Limet'ta. 
Convolvulus  Jala'pa. 
Convol'vulus  Scammo'nia. 


Cro'ton  Eleuthe'ria  (or  Cro'tot, 

Cascaril'la). 
Cro'ton  Tig'lium. 
Cucur'bita  Pe'po. 
Cyn'ara  Scol'ymus. 
Cyt'isus  Scopa'rius. 
Daph'ne  Gnid'ium. 
Daph'ne  Mezere'um. 
Datu'ra  Stramo'nium. 
Dau'cus  Caro'ta. 
Delphin'ium  Consol'ida. 
Delphin'ium  Staphisa'gria. 
Eletta'ria  Cardamo'mum. 
Euge'niafor  Myr'tus)  Pimen'ta. 
Euphor'bia  Ipecacuan'ha. 
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In  most  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  customary  to 
write  medical  prescriptions  in  Latin.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  interests 
of  science  are  promoted  by  the  usage  which  prevails  among  different  nations,  of 
writing  the  scientific  names  of  plants,  animals,  etc.  in  a  language  which  is  under- 
stood, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  variations,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  meaning,  to  which  all  living 
languages  are  in  some  degree  liable.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
names  or  terms  used  in  Pharmacy  should  constitute  any  exception  to  a  principle  so 
generally  recognized.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  more  practical  argument  in  favor  of 
the  custom  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin,  that  a  person  travelling  in  foreign 


Exogo'nium  Pur'ga. 
Fer'ula  Assaf  et'ida. 
fTed'era  Ile'lix. 
Hu'mulus  Lu'pulus. 
I'lex  Aquifo'lium. 
In'ula  Hele'nium. 
Ip«>m;e'a  Jala'pa, 
Junip'erus  Sabi'n*. 
Lau'rus  Sas'safras. 
Leon'todon  Tarax'acum. 
Lirioden'dron  Tulipifera. 


MomorMica  Elate'rium. 
Nar'thex  Assafoet'ida. 
Nicotia'na  Tal/acum. 
(Enan'the  Phellan'drium. 
Pa'nax  Quinquefolium. 
Pimpinel'la  Ani'sum. 
Pimpinel'la  Saxif'raga, 
Pista'cia  Lentis'cus. 
Polyg'ala  SeD'ega. 
Polyg'onum  Bistor'ta. 
Potentil'la  Tormentil'la, 


Pterocar'pns  Marsu'pium. 
Pu'nica  Grana'tum. 
Py'rus  Ma'lu<. 
Rims  Toxicodendron. 
Sola'num  Dulrama'ra. 
Stat'ice  Limo'nium. 
Tarax'acum  Dens-leo'nis. 
Theobro'ma  Caca'o. 
Vera'trum  SabadiHa. 
Yerbas'cuni  Thap'sus. 
Ze'a  Mays. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  general  usage  of  scientific  writers  requires  that  the  generic 
name  should  begin  with  a  capital,  but  the  specific  name,  if  an  adjective  rand  not  derived  from 
a  proper  name),  should,  when  it  occurs  in  a  regular  sentence,  invariably  begin  with  a  small 
letter:  as,  ^.Vetris  farino'sa.  A'rum  tri]>hyl'lum,  etc.  But  if  the  adjective  is  derived  from  some 
proper  name,  as  Cana.den'sis  (from  Canada;.  Ei/ropx/us  (from  Europa ),  and  Philadel'phit.us  (from 
Philadelphia),  then,  of  course,  both  the  specific  and  generic  name  should  commence  with  a 
capital:  as,  As' arum  Canada' se*  Ax'arum  tiuropsefum,  En'g'rron  Philoddph'icum.  Also,  when 
the  specific  name,  as  those  in  the  foregoing  list,  is  a  noun,  it  should  always  begin  with  a  capital.* 

££$*  The  specific  names  of  the  various  species  of  Meloe  (sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
CvntharisK  all  having  a  masculine  termination  (as,  Melot  niger.  M.  vesieaJorius.  etc.),  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  deviate  from  the  rule  that  the  specific  term  if  an  adjective  must  agree 
in  gender  with  the  generic  name:  for  Afeloe,  according  to  all  recognized  rules,  ought  to  be 
feminine.  But  the  mistake  of  supposing  Meloe  (a  term  of  modern  origin)  to  be  masculine, 
having  been  made  by  those  who  first  used  the  word,  has  since  been  almost  universally  followed 
by  scientific  writers.  So  that  rather  than  unsettle  the  established  usage  respecting  this  group 
of  names,  we  ought  perhaps  to  recognize  Melot  as  the  sole  instance  of  a  noun  ending  in  -e  and 
forming  the  genitive  in  -es,  and  yet  of  the  masculine  gender. 

In  a  few  instances  the  specific  name  of  plants  is  formed  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case:  as, 
Cam'phora  officina'runi  (the  "Camphor  of  the  shops'),  Ca'rum  Car'ui  (which  can  scarcely  be 
translated,  the  second  word  being  the  genitive  of  Car'urm,  which  signifies  essentially  the  same 
as  C'irum),  Dri'mys  WuUtfri  fthe  "  Drimys  of  [Captain]  Winter,"  who  first  brought  this  species 
into  notice),  Gentia'na  Catesbz/i  (the  "Gentian  of  Catesby"),  Ru'hia  tincto'rum  ("Dyers'  Mad- 
der";, etc.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  second  noun  in  the  genitive  has  the  force  of  an  adjec- 
tive :  Cam'phora  qficmafrum  may  be  translated  "officinal  Camphor,"  Gmtia'na  Catesbsz'i, 
"CatesbaBan  Gentian;"  so  we  say  in  English,  "Arabian  spices."  or  "  -pices  of  Arabia,"  etc. 


*  The  specific  name  of  the  common  tulip-tree  (Liriwlm'dron  Tulipifera)  is  sometimes 
written  with  a  small  letter  for  its  initial:  but  this  is  manifestly  incorrect,  tor  though  tulipifera 
may  sometimes  be  an  adjective,  it  cannot  be  so  in  this  connection,  otherwise  it  must  agree  with 
the  generic  name  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  we  should  then  have  IAriodenfdrtm  tvlipferum. 
The  fact  is,  that  Tulipifera  itself  was  formerly  a  generic  name,  formed  of  the  adjective  tulipif- 
erus  ("tulip-bearing*'),  agreeing  with  Ar'bor  '"tree")  understood.  Zf5f=  It  may  here  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  Latin  names  of  trees  are  feminine.  Liri&d&i'dron  and  Rhododendron,  the 
only  important  apparent  exceptions,  are  not  properly  Latin  Words,  since  they  have  the  prre 
Greek  termination  in  -f>n.  Idrwdendron  is  of  modern  origin:  Rhododendron  is  to  lie  found  in 
Roman  writer-,  but  they  were  so  averse  to  have  the  name  of  a  tree  with  a  neuter  termination, 
that  Pliny  writes  it  RhodmUxfdros,  thus  converting  it  into  a  feminine  mum,  Some  of  the  names 
of  trees  are  of  different  declensions:  e.g.  C>r'm/s.  usually  of  the  fourth,  is  sometimes  of  the 
second:  Pi'nus  appears  to  he  need  about  equally  in  the  second  and  fourth;  but  the  gender 
remains  the  same,  being  always  femiata  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers, 
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countries,  if  taken  sick,  might  die  before  a  prescription  written  in  his  native  tongue 
could  be  interpreted.  But,  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  arguments  by 
which  the  practice  is  sought  to  be  defended,  the  fact  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  recognized  both 
by  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  in  which  the  officinal  names 
of  medicines  are  always  given  in  Latin,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
student  of  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  who  aspires  to  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession, 
to  bestow  some  attention  upon  this  subject. 

The  word  prescription  is  from  the  Latin  prge,  "before,"  or  "beforehand,"  and 
tcri'bo,  to  "write,"  and  signifies,  strictly  speaking,  something  written  out  before- 
hand to  serve  as  a  guide  or  direction  to  others;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  any  formal 
directions,  whether  written  or  spoken,  which  a  physician  may  give  for  promoting 
or  restoring  the  health  of  his  patient.  He  may  prescribe  blood-letting  or  exercise, 
and  his  directions  to  this  effect  constitute  his  prescription;  but  the  application  of 
the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  written  directions  (also  called  formnlse)  for  com- 
pounding and  administering  medicines.  Formulae  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  officinal, 
including  the  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines  published  in  Pharma- 
copoeias; and  extemporaneous  (or  magistral),  denoting  those  which  the  physician 
writes  out  for  some  particular  occasion. 

A  simple  formula  is  one  which  contains  but  a  single  officinal  preparation :  as, 

J^i  Extracti  Hyoscyami 5j. 

Fiant  pilulae  xii. 
("  Take  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  a  drachm.    Let  twelve  pills  be  made  [of  it].") 

A  compound  formula  is  one  containing  two  or  more  officinal  preparations:  as, 

Jfa  Magnesias  Sulphatis 5ij. 

Infusi  Sennas gj. 

Misce. 
("Take  of  the   Sulphate  of  Magnesia  two  drachms,  of  the  Infusion  of  Senna  an   ounce. 
Mix  [them].") 

The  principal  medicine  in  a  formula  is  termed  the  basis;  that  which  assists  or 
promotes  the  action  of  the  basis  is  called  an  auxiliary  or  adjuvant  (ad'juvans);  that 
which  corrects  some  objectionable  quality  is  termed  a  corrective  (cor'rigens);  and 
that  which  is  used  to  give  a  form  convenient  for  administering  the  whole,  is  the 
excipient,  or  vehicle,  or  constituent  (excip'iens,  vehic'ulum,  or  constit'uens),  as  illus- 
trated in  the  following  formula  : — 

Jfc    Aloes Sss  (basis). 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis gr.  vj.  (auxiliary). 

Olei  Anisi guttas  v.  (corrective). 

Syrupi  quantum  sufficit  (excipient)  ut  fiant  pilulaa  xii. 
("Take  of  Aloes  a  half  drachm,  of  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  six  grains,  of  Oil  of  Anise 
five  drops,  of  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity  so  that  twelve  pills  may  be  made.") 

Any  one  who  has  a  tolerable  understanding  of  English  grammar  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  writing  prescriptions  correctly,  if  he  will  carefully  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  directions. 

Rule  First. — Whenever  the  quantity  of  any  medicine  or  material  is  mentioned, 
the  name  of  the  material  must  always  be  put  in  the  genitive  case :  thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: — 
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J£fc  Eupatorii Sj. 

Aquai  Ferventis  (or  Bullicntis) Oj. 

Macera  per  horas  duas  et  cola. 
("Take  of  Eupatorium  an  ounce,  of  boiling  water  a  pint.      Macerate  for  two  hours  and 
strain.") 

Nota  bene:  it  is  necessary  to  write  Eupatorii  (not  Eupatorium),  and  Aquse  fer- 
ventis (not  Aqua  fervens),  since  we  cannot  say,  in  English,  "an  ounce  Eupatorium," 
any  more  than  we  can  say,  "a  pint  boiling  water."  The  genitive  termination  in 
the  Latin  is  even  more  indispensable  than  the  preposition  "of"  is  in  the  English; 
because  in  certain  cases  the  "of"  may  be  understood  if  it  has  previously  been  ex- 
pressed: thus,  we  might  say,  "Take  of  Eupatorium  an  ounce,  boiling  water  a  pint." 
But  the  genitive  termination  in  Latin  can  never  thus  be  understood,  but  must 
always  be  expressed:  indeed,  it  exactly  corresponds  in  this  respect  to  the  regular 
form  of  the  English  possessive.  It  would  be  very  ridiculous  to  say,  in  English, 
"John's  and  William  books,"  or  "Cowper's  and  Milton  poems,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  s  and  apostrophe  (which  are,  in  fact,  the  English  genitive  or  possessive  termina- 
tion) are  to  be  understood  after  the  second  name:  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Latin  genitive  termination  can  ever  be  understood  when  not  expressed. 
We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point,  because  physicians  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Latin  tongue  frequently  commit  the  ridiculous  blunder  here  alluded  to.  They 
may  judge  how  their  Latin  would  strike  a  good  classical  scholar,  from  the  im- 
pression made  on  their  own  minds  by  such  specimens  of  English  as  those  cited 
above. 

If  the  writer  of  a  prescription  cannot  afford  to  take  the  trouble  to  be  correct,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  for  him  to  use  abbreviated  names  or  terms,  thus: — 

Jfc  Magnes.  Sulph 5ij.       Ifi  Eupator 5j. 

Infus.  Senn 3j.  Aq.  Fervent Oj. 

by  which  expedient  he  would,  at  least,  shelter  himself  from  criticism.  But  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  those  students  whose  ambition  it  is  to  excel  in  their  pro- 
fession, bravely  to  master  the  difficulty  at  the  outset,  and,  if  they  afterwards  think 
proper  to  employ  such  abbreviated  terms,  let  them  do  so  rather  to  economize  time 
than  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  The  liability  to  mistakes,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  druggist  who  puts  up  the  prescription,  is  not  a  little  increased  by  a  resort  to 
such  abbreviations,  and,  if  they  are  used  at  all,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  every  letter  be  written  distinctly.  7^*t*  The  same,  or  greater,  caution  is 
needed  with  respect  to  writing  the  signs  for  ounce,  drachm,  etc.;  for  cases  might 
readily  occur,  in  which  the  substitution  of  an  ounce  for  a  drachm  of  some  particular 
medicine  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

Many  of  the  names  used  in  Pharmacy  are  compound :  &s,ExtractumHyoscyami  ("  Ex- 
tract of  Hyoscyamus"),  In/usum  Sennse  ("Infusion  of  Senna"),  Magnesise  Sulphas 
("  Sulphate  of  Magnesia").  In  each  of  these  examples  there  is  a  noun  in  the  nomi- 
native joined  with  one  in  the  genitive  ca3e,  the  latter  qualifying  the  former  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  for  "Infusion  of  Senna"  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  "Senna  Infusion,"  if  we  use  "Senna"  as  an  adjective:  so  Aqua  Crea- 
soti,  "Creasote  Water"  (literally,  "Water  of  Creasote"),  Aqua  Eoe.se,  "Rose  Water" 
(literally,  "Water  of  Rose").  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  prescriptions  this  qualify- 
ing noun  (which  is  always  in  the  genitive  case,  though  it  is  sometimes  put  first,  and 
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sometimes  second)  must  remain  unchanged.  For  example:  if  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce the  term  *  Sulphate  of  Magnesia"  (Magnesise  Sulphas)  into  a  formula,  Mag- 
nesise,  which  is  the  qualifying  word,  must  remain  always  in  the  genitive,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs;  but  the  other  term,  Sulphas,  is 
to  be  changed  according  to  circumstances,  or  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer  may  re- 
quire. If,  as  before  observed,  the  quantity  of  any  substance  be  mentioned,  the  sub- 
stance itself  must  be  put  in  the  genitive:  as,  "of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  one 
ounce"  (Magnesise  Sulphatis  Sj).  But  suppose,  the  quantity  having  been  previously 
determined,  he  should  have  occasion  to  speak  of  combining  the  "  Infusion  of  Senna 
with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia:"  he  should  then  write  Infusum  (or  In/usi,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sentence)  Sennse  cum.  Magnesise  Sulphate.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  qualifying  term  {Magnesise)  remains  the  same,  the  other  term  (Sulphas)  is 
put  in  the  ablative  case,  being  governed  by  the  preposition  cum,  "with."  If  the 
learner  should  ask  why  the  preposition  does  not  govern  Magnesise,  seeing  it  comes 
next  to  it,  the  answer  is  that  the  sense,  or  meaning,  forbids  it:  the  meaning  is  "with 
the  sulphate,"  not  "with  magnesia,"  the  latter  term  being  governed  in  the  geni- 
tive by  "of."  Should  we  put  "magnesia"  in  the  ablative  and  "sulphate"  in  the 
genitive,  we  should  have  "with  magnesia  of  sulphate,"  which  is  simply  non- 
sense.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  Latin  it  matters  comparatively  little  in  what 
order  the  words  stand,  provided  each  is  in  its  proper  case:  thus,  we  may  say  Sul- 
phas Magnesise,  or  Magnesise  Sulphas,  though  the  latter  is  more  usual.  We  might 
also  say  either  Cum  Sulphate  Magnesise,  or  Cum  Magnesise  Sulphate,  since,  whichever 
arrangement  of  words  we  use,  the  cases  of  each  remain  the  same.  So,  frequently, 
in  English,  we  may  change  the  order  of  the  words,  provided  we  preserve  the  sense. 
We  may  say  either  the  "brands  base,"  or  the  "base  of  the  brain,"  "hartshorn" 
(hart's  horn),  or  the  "horn  of  the  hart;"  but  the  Latin  language  admits  of  trans- 
position to  a  much  greater  extent,  even  when  precisely  the  same  words  are  made 
use  of.  Thus,  for  the  "  Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb,"  we  might  say,  in  Latin, 
either  Comp)ositus  Pulvis  Rhei,  Rhei  Compositus  Pulvis,  Pulvis  Compositus  Rhei,  Rhei 
Pulvis  Compositus,  or  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus,  and  the  meaning  would  be  precisely 
the  same  whichever  arrangement  of  the  words  we  might  adopt.  But,  though  each 
form  is  grammatically  correct,  euphony  requires  the  last;  for  by  either  of  the  other 
arrangements  the  two  words  pulvis  and  compositus,  both  ending  in  s,  would  come 

*  To  make  this  subject  perfectly  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  restate  the  same  principle  in  different 
words.  When  it  is  directed  to  put  any  compound  name  into  the  genitive,  accusative,  etc.,  the 
direction  always  has  reference  to  that  part  which  is  in  the  nominative,  as  the  name  stands  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples,  Potas'sse  Carbo'nas,  Decoc'tum  Cldmaph'i- 
Ise,  Extrac'tum  Can'nabis  Purifica'tum,  etc.,  "Carbonas,"  "  Decoctum,"  and  "Extractum  purifi- 
catum"  would  alone  be  changed;  if  to  the  genitive,  we  should  have  " Carbonatis,"  "Decocti," 
and  "  Extracti  purificati"  (for,  as  "  purificatum"  agrees  with  "  Extractum,"  it  must  change  with 
it):  if  to  the  ablative,  "Carbonate,"  "Decocto,"  and  "Extracto  purificato." 

4®=*  Some  compound  Pharmacopoeial  names  consist  of  a  noun  joined  with  one  or  more  adjec- 
tives: as,  Syru'pus  Toluta'nus  (U.S.  Ph.),  "Syrup  of  Tolu:"  Vi'num  Antimonia'le  (Br.  Ph.), 
"Antimonial  Wine;"  Pilu'lse  Cathar'tiae  Compos'itse  (U.S.  Ph.),  "Compound  Cathartic  Pills." 
In  writing  such  names,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  adjective  always  agrees  with 
the  noun  in  number,  gender,  and  case.  If  the  noun  is  put  in  the  genitive,  the  adjective  must 
be  so  likewise :  as,  ^  Syrupi  Tolutani  fluidunciam  ("  Take  of  Syrup  of  Tolu  a  fluidounce") ; 
Yfr  Vint  Antimonia'Hs  fluidrachmam,  ("Take  of  Antimonial  Wine  a  fluidrachm").  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Toluta'nus  ("  of ,  or  pertaining  to,  Tolu")  is  declined  like  la'tus  (page  672).  and 
Antimonia'le  like  mi'te  (neuter  of  mi'hs,  page  673).  But,  should  we  have  occasion  to  say,  "To 
this  mixture  add  the  Syrup  of  Tolu,"  then  both  noun  and  adjective  must  be  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive, as  follows :  Huic  misturse  adde  Syrupum  Tolutanum. 
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together,  producing  a  disagreeable  alliteration.  True,  this  might  also  be  avoided 
by  the  form  Compositu*  Rhei  Pair  is;  but  it  is  usually  considered  preferable  in  Latin 
to  place  the  noun  before  the  adjective  or  participle.* 

Variations  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  words  in  a  phrase 
are,  in  fact,  not  uncommon.  Thus,  for  the  "Bark  of  Pomegranate  Root/'  our  Phar- 
macopoeia has  Granati  Radicis  Cortex,  while  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  (referred 
to  in  a  note  on  page  666)  has  Cortex  Radicis  Granati;  other  similar  examples 
might  be  cited. 

Rule  Second. — The  terms  which  indicate  the  quantity  of  any  material  in  the 
prescription— such,  for  example,  as  "pound,"  "ounce,"  "drachm,"  "scruple," 
"grain,"  "pint,"  "drop,"  or  "minim,"  etc. — must  invariably  be  put  in  the  accusative 
case,  being  directly  governed  by  the  active  verb  recipe,  "take."f  Although  these 
measures  of  quantity  are  usually  represented  by  signs  (as  3,  5,  3,  0,  etc.),  which  can 
have  no  distinction  of  case,  yet  the  student  ought  to  be  able  to  write  them  out  should 
occasion  require;  for  if  he  is  acquainted  only  with  the  signs,  he  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  read  a  prescription  written  out  in  full,  and  cases  might  occur  in  which  this 
would  be  highly  important:  thus,  he  might  be  applied  to  to  interpret  a  prescription 
written  by  another  physician.  He  who  would  aspire  to  an  honorable  rank  in  his 
profession,  whether  as  a  physician  or  pharmacist,  must  not  be  content  with  know- 
in  «■  merely  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  should  use  every  means  within  his 
power  to  become  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  different  branches  of  his  vocation. 

In  order  clearly  to  explain  the  application  of  the  rules  above  given,  it  may  be 
useful  to  cite  a  number  of  examples.  Suppose  one  should  wish  to  write  out  in  full 
the  Latin  of  the  following : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  two  drachms. 

of  Infusion  of  Senna  a  fluidounce. 
Mix. 
Now,  according  to  Rule  First,  the  material  itself  must  be  put  in  the  genitive :  we 
should  then  have  Magnesia  Sulphatis  (the  genitive  of  Magnesia  Sulphas),  and  Infusi 
Senna  (the  genitive  of  Infusum  Senna).  According  to  Rule  Second,  the  word  de- 
noting the  quantity  must  be  put  in  the  accusative:  therefore  we  must  write  drachmas 
(the  accusative  plural  of  drachma,  a  "drachm:"  see  the  declension  of  Vena  on 
page  661),  and  fluidunciam  (the  accusative  singular  of  fiuiduncia,  a  "fluidounce.") 
The  whole,  written  out  in  full,  without  signs  or  abbreviations,  would  then  stand  as 

follows: — 

Recipe  Magnesias  Sulphatis  drachmas  duas 

Infusi  Sennse  fluidunciam. 

Misce. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  the  same  however  the  quantities  may  vary:  thus,  wo 
mio-ht  substitute  six  drachms  for  tico,  and  three  ounces  for  one,  in  which  case  the 


*  Compare  the  following  names  occurring  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, — Pihda  Sapo- 
nis  Composi ttt  ("  Compound  Pills  of  Soap"');  Tinctura  Opii  Acetata  ("  Acetated  Tincture  of 
Opium"),  Mistura  Fnri  Composita  ("Compound  Mixture  of  Iron"),  Infusum  Gentian*  Composi- 
tion "Compound Infusion  of  Gentian'M,  Hydrargyrum  Amnwniatum  ("  Ammoniated Mercury"), 
Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Ruhrum  ("  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury"),  in  all  of  which  the  participle  or  adjec- 
tive is  placed  after  the  noun. 

f  It  will  he  seen  that  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  English  grammar:  thus,  when 
we  Bay  in  English,  "Take  of  Infusion  of  Senna  an  ounce,"  it  is  not  the  noun  "Infusion,"  hut 
«' ounce,"  which  is  governed  in  the  objective  by  the  verb  "  take;"  "Infusion"  being  governed  by 
the  preposition  "  of." 
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noun  "fluidounce"  (fluiduncra)  would  still  be  in  the  accusative,  the  only  change 
being  from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  while  the  terms  representing  the  materials 
would  remain  unchanged.     The  prescription  would  then  stand — 

Recipe  Magnesiae  Sulphatis  drachmas  sex.* 

Infusi  Sennae  fluiduncias  tres. 
Misce. 

Again:  suppose  we  wish  to  put  into  Latin  the  following: — 

Take  of  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  a  drachm, 
of  the  Powder  of  Rhubarb  fifteen  grains, 
of  Peppermint  Water  two  fluidounces. 
Let  a  mixture  be  made,  of  which  a  tablespoonful  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

We  must  first  put  the  materials  in  the  genitive.  Magnesias  Carbonas  will  then  be 
changed  to  Magnesiae  Carbonatis ;  Pulvis  Bhei,  to  Pulveris  Rhei ;  Aqua  Menthee  Pi- 
peritse,  to  Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae.  The  quantities  being  put  in  the  accusative, 
drachma  is  changed  to  drachmam,  granum  to  gr ana  (the  accusative  plural),  fluid- 
uncia  to  fluiduncias  (also  accusative  plural).     The  prescription  would  then  stand— 

fy  Magnesia?  Carbonatis  drachmam. 
Pulveris  Rhei  grana  quindecim. 
Aquae  Mentha?  Piperitae  fluiduncias  duas. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  detur  cochleare  magnum  omni  bihorio. 

Again,  write  the  following  in  Latin : — 

Take  of  the  Mixture  of  Ammoniac  three  fluidounces. 
of  the  Tincture  of  Castor  half  a  fluidrachm. 
of  Syrup  of  Tolu  half  a  fluidounce. 
of  Tincture  of  Opium  five  drops, 
of  Cinnamon  Water  a  fluidounce. 
Let  a  mixture  be  made.    Of  this  a  dessert-spoonful  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

Putting  the  materials  in  the  genitive,  we  shall  have  to  change  Mistura  Ammoni- 
aci  to  Mistur&z  Ammoniaci,  Tinctura  Castorei  to  Tincturae  Castorei,  Syrupus  Tolu- 
tanus  to  Syrupi  Tslutani,  Tinctura  Opii  to  Tincturae  Opii,  and  Aqua  Cinnamomi  to 
Aquae  Cinnamomi.  Putting  the  quantities  in  the  accusative,  we  must  write,  for 
" three  fluidounces,"  fluiduncias  tres;  "half  a  fluidrachm,"  fluidrachmam  dimi- 
diam;^ "half  a  fluidounce,"  fluidunciam  dimidiam yf  "five  drops,"  guttas  quinque; 
"a  fluidounce,"  fluidunciam. 

The  whole  prescription  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

Recipe  Misturae  Ammoniaci  fluiduncias  tres. 

Tincturae  Castorei  fluidrachmam  dimidiam. 
Syrupi  Tolutani  fluidunciam  dimidiam. 
Tinctura?  Opii  guttas  quinque. 
Aquae  Cinnamomi  fluidunciam. 
Fiat  mistura.    Hujus  sumatur  cochleare  medium  omni  trihorlo. 


*  The  learner  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin  numerals  after  tres  ("  three")  are  indeclina- 
ble; that  is,  the  termination  remains  the  same  through  all  the  cases. 

f  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Litin  they  rarely  say  the  "half  of  a  thing,"  but  commonly  use 
'half,"  as  well  as  "whole,"  simply  as  an  adjective:  thus,  they  say  totus  orbis,  the  "whole 
world,"  urbs  tota,  the  "whole  city:"  in  like  manner,  they  would  say  dimidius  orbis  (or  orbis 
Jimidius),  "half  the  world,"  urbs  dimidia,  "half  the  city,"  &c.  In  writing,  however,  the 
phrase  an  "ounce  and  a  half,"  they  do  not  say  unciam  et  dimidiam,  but  usually  unciam  (or 
uncia)  cum  semisse,  an  "  ounce  together  with  [its]  half."  They  likewise  say  sesquiuncia  and 
tescuncia  (see  page  691). 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  two  examples,  directions  have  been  added 
respecting  the  do3e,  pnd  the  time  when  it  should  be  taken.  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally preferable — and  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  this  country — to  write 
the  directions  in  English.  The  latter  part  of  these  prescriptions  might  then  be 
changed  as  follows: — 

Fiat  mistura.    Signa.*    Let  a  tablespoonful  be  given  every  two  hours. 

Fiat  mistura.     Signa.*    Let  a  dessert-spoonful  of  this  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

As,  however,  the  United  States  have  become  a  place  of  resort  for  persons  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  our  physicians  and 
pharmacists  should  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  other  countries,  the 
two  following  rules  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  writing  Latin  directions,  have 
been  added. 

Rule  Third. — In  the  directions  appended  to  a  prescription,  the  terms  used  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  time  when  (or  at  which)  the  medicine  should  bo 
taken,  must  be  put  in  the  ablative  case.f     For  example:  — 

T)t  Massae  de  hydrargyro  grana  sex. 

Opii  grana  tria. 
Permisce  (vel  misce  accurate)  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim.     Harum  una  sumatur  omni 

nocte. 

("  Take  of  Blue  Mass  (literally,  "  of  the  mass  [prepared]  from  Mercury")  six  grains, 

of  Opium  three  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly  (or  mix  carefully)  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.    Of  these  let  one  be  taken 
every  night.") 

Recipe  Decocti  Cetrariae  octarium. 
Hujus  sumatur  poculuni  omni  trihorio. 

("Take  of  Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss  a  pint.  Of  this  let  a  cupful  be  taken  every  tare© 
hours.".) 

Recipe  Magnesias  drachmam. 

Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae  fluiduncias  sex. 
Misce. 
Capiat  cochleare  minimum  omni  hora. 

("  Take  of  Magnesia  a  drachm. 

of  Peppermint  Water  six  fluidounces. 
Mix  [them]. 
Let  him  [the  patient]  take  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.") 

So,  if  we  have  occasion  to  use  for  the  same  purpose  such  terms  as  the  follow- 
ing, "half  an  hour"  {semiho'ra),  an  "hour  and  a  half"  (sesquiho'ra),  "two  hours" 
(biho'rium)  [i.e.  the  "space  of  two  hours"],  "three  hours"  (triho'rium),  these  Latin 
nouns  (with  their  adjectives)  must  be  put  in  the  ablative:  e.g.  om'ni  semiho'rd, 
"every  half-hour,"  omni  bihorio,  "every  two  hours,"  quartd  qudque  hord,  "every 
fourth  hour,"  qudque  semihord,  "every  half-hour,"  qudque  sesquihord,  "every  hour 
ind  a  half,"  etc.  etc.  So,  if  we  should  wish  to  say,  "at  night,"  we  must  write  noc'te 
(the  ablative  of  nox,  "night"),  "at  evening,"  ves'pere  (the  ablative  of  vesper),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  we  say  hord  somni,  "at  the  hour  of  sleep,"  or  hord  decubitus,  "at 

*  The  imperative  mood  of  sic/no,  to  "mark,"  or  "write." 

f  Mane,  "in  the  morning,"  commonly  regarded  as  an  adverb,  is  perhaps  the  ablative  case  of 
some  obsolete  noun.  Vesper  e,  "in  the  evening,"  though  usually  called  an  adverb,  appears  to  ne 
nothing  more  than  the  ablative  singular  of  vesper,  "  evening,"  a  noun  of  the  third  declension. 
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the  hour  (or  time)  of  going  to  bed/'  that  is,  "at  bedtime ;"  hord  sexfd,  "at  the  sixth 
hour/'  or  at  six  o'clock;  media  node,  "at  midnight."  If  we  use  the  noun  in  the 
plural,  the  rule  is  the  same:  e.g.  alternis  diebis,  "every  other  day:"  literally,  "on 
alternate  days;"  singulis  noctibus,  "in  each  of  the  nights,"  that  is,  "every  night;" 
in  all  of  which  examples,  as  it  will  be  seen,  the  noun  and  adjective  (whenever  it 
has  an  adjective)  are  put  in  the  ablative. 

Rule  Fourth. — Nouns  or  adjectives  showing  now  loxg  any  process  or  course  is 
to  be  continued,  must  be  put  in  the  accusative,  usually  governed  byjser,  "through," 
" during,"  or  "for:"  as,  macera  per  horam,  "macerate  for  an  hour,"  continuetur  per 
sex  dies,  "let  it  be  continued  for  six  days,"  coque per  quadrantem  horse,  "boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  etc. 

Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative. 

Ad,  to,  or  at ;  also,  according  to :  as,  ad  defec- 

tio'nem  an'imi,  "  to  fainting." 
An'te,   before:    as,   an'te  . decu'bitum,   "before 


lying  down :"  i.e.  before  going  to  bed. 
Con'tra,  against :  as,  con'tra  ver'mes,  "  against 

worms:"  i.e.  antlielmintic. 
In,  when  it  signifies  to,  or  into,*  governs  the 

accusative :    as,  te're  in  pul'verem,  "  rub   or 

grind  to  a  powder;"  contun'de  in  mas'sam, 

"  beat  into  a  mass." 
In'fra,  below :  as,  in'fra  or'bitam,  "  below  or 

beneath  the  orbit." 
In'ter,  between :  as,  in'ter  scap'ulas,  "  between 

the  shoulders." 
In'tra,  in,  or  within :  as,  in  lin'teum  consu'tum, 


"sewed   up  in  linen"   (applied    to    certain 

powders,  poultices,  etc.). 
Per,  through,  by,  during,  for:  as, per  ho' ram, 

"  for  an  hour,"  etc. 
Post,  after :  as,  post  par' turn,  "  after  parturi- 
tion." 
Pras'ter,  beyond,  exceeding:   as,  prse'ter  natu'- 

ram,   "beyond  or    contrary   to   [the    usual 

course  of  J  nature." 
Secun'dum,  according  to:  as,  secundum  ar'tem, 

"  according  to  [the  rules]  of  art." 
Sub,  near,  towards :  as,  sub  Ji'nein,  "  near  the 

end." 
Su'per,  on,  or  upon:  as,  su'per  pan'num  (or 

alu'tam)  exten'de,  "spread  upon  cloth  (or 

leather)." 


Prepositions  governing  the  Ablative. 


A,  ab,  or  abs,  from,  by:  as,  vis  a  ter'go,  "  force 
from  behind ;"  ab  ed  paiJte,  "from  that  part." 

Cum,  with:  as,  hydro.r 'gyrum  cum  cre'td, 
"  mercury  with  chalk." 

De,  from,  of:  as,  de  di'e  in  di'em,  "  from  day  to 
day." 

E,  or  ex,  out,  from,  out  of:  as,  detraha'tur  e 
brach'io  san'guis,  "let  blood  be  drawn  from 
the  arm :"  mas'sa  ex  hydrar'gyro,  "  mass 
[prepared]  out  of  mercury." 


In,  when  it  signifies  simply  in  or  on*  (and  can- 
not be  rendered  by  into) :  as,  in  ventridulo, 
"in  the  stomach;"  in  u'tero,  "in  the  ute- 
rus." 

Pro,  for,  according  to :  as,  suma'tur  pro  poftu, 
" let  it  be  taken  for  [or  as]  a  drink;"  pro  re 
na'td,  "  according  to  circumstances." 

Sub,  when  it  signifies  simply  under  or  beneath, 
without  any  idea  of  motion  to  or  towards  a 
place  or  thing  (see  note  to  In). 


The  table  following  comprises  the  most  important  of  those  Latin  verbs  which 
are  likely  to  be  used  in  writing  prescriptions,  directions,  etc.  By  observing  the 
power  or  signification  of  the  different  moods  and  tenses,  as  explained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  table  (see  Do,  da' re,  Co'lo,  cola' re,  etc.),  the  learner  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  same  to  such  other  verbs  as  he  may  meet  with.  Thus,  if  he  knows  that  det'raho 
signifies  to  "draw"  (compare  ex'traho,  of  the  third  conjugation),  he  would  know 
that  det'rahat  must  mean  "he  may  draw,"  or  "let  him  draw,"  and  detraha'tur  (in 


*  To  make  the  proper  distinction  between  in  governing  the  accusative,  and  in  governing  the 
ablative,  at  first  seems  difficult;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
Whenever  there  is  an  idea  of  passing  or  changing  from  one  place  or  state  into  another,  in  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative:  e.g.  red'ige  in  pul'verem,  "reduce  to  powder:"  here,  the  idea  implies  a 
change  from  one  state  to  another;  so  injicia'tur  in  ventric' ulum,  "let  it  be  thrown  into  the 
stomach,"  in  which  case  the  change  is  from  one  place  to  another.  But  if  we  speak  of  a  thing 
being  already  in  a  certain  place  or  state,  the  preposition  is  invariably  followed  by  the  ablative: 
as,  in  ventric' ulo,  "in  the  stomach;"  in  u'tero,  "in  the  uterus;"  in  pul'vere,  "in  powder  or 
dust."  In  English,  speaking  familiarly,  we  sometimes  use  "  in"  for  "  into,"  but  in  writing  Latin 
we  must  always  consider  the  idea  as  above  explained ;  for,  whether  we  say,  pour  the  liquor  in 
the  bottle,  or  into  the  bottle,  the  meaning  is  the  same;  therefore  we  must  say  in  Latin,  fun'de 
liquo'rem  in  lage'nam,  never  in  lage'nd. 
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ON  WRITING  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

the  passive),  "it  may  be  drawn,"  or  "let  it  be  drawn."  So  rejic'io,  to  "reject" 
(compare  adjic'io),  if  put  in  the  subjunctive  present  (rejig' iat),  would  signify  "he 
[or  it]  may  reject;"  in  the  passive  (rejicia'tur),  "it  may  be  rejected,"  etc.  So 
ejic'ioy  to  "eject;"  injig'io,  to  "inject  [or  throw  into],"  etc.  etc.  It  is  important, 
however,  always  to  note  the  conjugation  to  which  a  verb  belongs;  for  while  those 
of  the  first  conjugation  form  the  present  subjunctive  third  person  in  -et  (or  -ent), 
the  others  form  it  in  -at  (or  -ant).  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  if  the  student 
wishes  fully  to  master  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he  will  have  to  commence  the 
study  of  Latin  in  earnest,  which,  indeed,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  do,  if  his  cir- 
cumstances and  time  permit.  The  comparatively  brief  instructions  here  given,  are 
intended  for  those  who  have  not  time  to  study  the  subject  very  fully;  or  else  to 
teach  such  as  may  already  possess  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  how  to  apply  that 
knowledge  most  advantageously  in  their  medical  and  pharmaceutical  studies. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  third  person  plural  of  the  subjunctive  present  (as 
well  as  of  several  other  tenses)  is  formed  by  inserting  n  before  the  t  of  the  singu- 
lar: thus,  det,  "he  may  give;"  dent,  "they  may  give;"  so  ca'piat  or  su'mat,  "he 
may  take;"  ca' plant  or  su'mant,  "they  may  take."  In  like  manner,  in  the  passive, 
n  is  added  to  form  the  plural:  accordingly,  de'tur,  capia'tur,  suma'tur,  are  changed 
to  den'tur,  capian'tur,  suman'tur,  etc. 

Fi'o,  fieri,  an  irregular  verb,  signifying  to  "be  made,"  to  "become,"  to  "be,"  is 
much  used  in  prescriptions,  but  nearly  always  in  the  subjunctive  present:  as,  singu- 
lar, fi'at,  "it  may  be  made,"  "let  it  be  made,"  or  "let  there  be  made;"  plural, 
fi'ant,  "they  may  be  made,"  "let  them  be  made,"  or  "let  there  be  made:"  e.g.  fi'at 
mistu'ra,  "let  a  mixture  be  made;"  fi'ant  pi I  a' I a?  duod'ecim,  "let  twelve  pills  be 
made,"  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  Latin  terms  and  phrases  (not 
hitherto  explained)  used  in  prescriptions,  directions,  etc. : — 

A bsen'te  fe'bre,  "fever  being  absent"  (or "in  |      Cy'athus  (second    declension,  masculine), 
the  absence  of  fever"'). 

Ad  lib'itum,  u  at  or  according  to  the  pleasure 
[of  the  patient]." 

Adstan'te  fe'bre,  "fever  being  present." 

Al'iquot (indeclinable),  "some,"  "several." 

A'na  (abbreviated  aa),  "  of  each."    See  Ana, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

Bid'uum,  "  the  space  of  two  days." 

Bis  in  di'e,  "  twice  a  day." 

Cochlea're  am'plum  lar'gum  or  mag'num*  a 


wineglass"  or  "  wineglassful.' 
De  di'e  in  di'em,  "  from  day  to  day." 
Bf/nec,  "until." 

Durn  fe'bris  ub'sit,  "  while  the  fever  is  ab- 
sent." 

Bum  fe'bris  ad'stet,  "  while  the  fever  is  on  or 
present." 
Ejus'dem,  "  of  the  same*'  (gen.  of  i'dem). 
Fe'bre  duran'te,  or  duran'te  fe'bre,  the  "fever 
continuing"  (i.e.  "  if  the  fever  continues"). 
"tablespoonful'r  (literally,  a  "large    or    big:      Fo'tus,  a  "  fomentation"  (fourth  declension), 
spoon").  Frustilla'lim,  "  in  small  pieces." 

Cochlea're  me'dium  or  mod'icum,  a  "  dessert-  I      Gutta'tim,  "  drop  by  drop." 
spoonful"  (literally,  a  "middle  or  moderate!      Haus'tus,  a  "draught"'  (fourth  declension), 
[sized]  spoon").  He'ri,  "yesterday." 

Cochlea're  min'imum,  a  "  teaspoonful"  (lite-  j      Ho'ris  alter'nis,  or  alter'nis  ho'ris,  "  every 
rally,  the  "  smallest  spoon :"  i.e.  a  spoon  of  the  I  other  hour." 
smallest  6ize);  also  termed  Cochlea're  par' vum 
or par'vulum,  a  "small  spoon." 
Cochlea'tim,  "  by  spoonfuls." 
Cras,  "to-morrow." 

Cucurbit' ula  cruen'ta,  ]    a    "  cupping-glass." 
>      See  these  terms  in 
Cucurbit'ula  sicfca,      )       the  Dictionary. 


In' dies,  "  daily,"  or  "  from  day  to  day." 
In  promp'tu,  "  in  readiness." 
JuU'pns,jule'pum,  or  jula'pium,  a  "julep.' 
Logt'na,  a  "bottle." 
Le'nifr/co,  "  by  a  gentle  fire." 
Len'to  ig'ne,  "  by  a  slow  fire." 
Manip'ulus,  a  "  handful." 


*  "When  cochlea're  is  used  by  itself. — that  is,  without  any  qualifying  word,  such  as  me'dium, 
or  min'imum, — it  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  a  "  tablespoonful."  It  would,  however,  be 
better  always  to  mention  the  kind  of  spoonful ;  for  even  when  the  medicine  is  of  that  character 
that  a  little  more  or  less  might  not  be  attended  with  any  serious  consequences,  it  is  always 
satisfactory  to  the  patient  or  attendants  to  have  explicit  directions. 
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Mi'ca  pa'nis,  "  crumb  of  bread." 

Mf/re  sol'ito,  "  in  the  usual  manner." 

Pan'nus  lin'teus,  a  "  linen  cloth." 

Per  sal'tum,  "  by  a  leap  or  spring :"  applied 
to  blood  when  it  flows  from  the  vein  in  a  jet. 

Phi'ala,  a  "  vial  or  phial." 

PleMo  ri'vo,  "in  a  full  stream." 

Post  ci'bumi  "after  eating"  (literally,  "after 
food"). 

Pro  ratio'ne,  "in  proportion  to:"  as,  pro 
im'petus  ratio'ne,  "in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack." 

Prout,  "  according  as." 

Quan'tum  suf'ficit,  or  quan'tum  suffic'iat,  a 
"sufficient  quantity"  (literally,  "as  much  as 
suffices,"  or  "  as  much  as  may  suffice"). 

Quan'tum  ms,  "as  much  as  you  choose" 
(literally,  "  as  much  as  you  will"). 

Qua'ter  in  di'e,  "  four  times  a  day." 

Quotid'ie,  "  daily." 

Semiho'ra*  " half  an  hour." 


Se'mis,  gen.  semis'sis,  a  "  half." 
Semiun'cia*  "  half  an  ounce." 
Septima'na  (first  declension),  a  "  week." 
Sescun'cia*  or  Sesquiun'cia*  (better  Un'cia 
cum  semis'se),  an  "ounce  and  a  half." 
Sesquiho'ra*  an  "  hour  and  a  half." 
Sta'tim,  "  immediately." 
Subin'de,  "  now  and  then." 
Ter  in  di'e,  or  ter  di'e,  "  three  times  a  day." 
Trid'uum,  the  "  space  of  three  days." 
U'tor,  u'ti,  "  to  use."     This  verb  (which  is 
called  a  "  depo'nent  verb,"  that  is,  one  having 
a  passive  form  with  an  active  signification), 
instead  of  governing  the  accusative,  like  most 
other  active  verbs,  always  ^governs  the  abla- 
tive: e.g.  uta'tur  lininwn'to  cal'cis,  "let  him 
use,  or  make  use  of,  lime  liniment ;"  utan'tur 
lotio'nibus  cre'bris,   "  let    them   use    frequent 
lotions."    N.B. — Lo'tio  may  be  used  either  in 
the  sense  of  a  "  wash,"  or  the  "  act  of  wash- 
ing." 


*  It  may  be  observed  as  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  simple  noun  forms  the  termination  of 
a  compound,  the  latter  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  word:  thus,  Jluidun'cia, 
semiun'cia,  sesquiun'cia,  etc.  are  declined  precisely  like  un'cia;  and  semiho'ra,  sesquiho'ra,  etc. 
like  ho'ra:  so  merid'ies,  "mid-day,"  is  declined  like  di'es,  "day,"  and  pertus'sis,  "hooping- 
cough,"  like  tussis,  a  "cough."  If,  however,  the  termination  is  changed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
declension  must  be  different;  biho'rium,  triho'Hum,  etc.,  being  neuter  nouns  of  the  second 
declension,  are  declined  like  ligamentum,  on  page  663. 
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[See  Dose,  in  the  Dictionary.] 


Absinthium  3j.  to  3ij. 

Acetum  colchici f  3j-  to  f  3 i j - 

Acetum  scillfe f3ss.  to  f  3j. 

Achillea  millefolium 3j.  to  3ij. 

Acid,  acetic,  dilutum f  5j.  to  f  3ss. 

Acid,  arseniosum ^  to  \  of  a  gr. 

Acid,  beuzoicum gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Acid,  carbolieum gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Acid,  citricum gr.  x.  to  3s*. 

Acid,  hydrocyanic,  dilut TTlj.  to  "^Uv. 

Acid,  lactieum f3ss.  to  f3ij- 

Acid,  muriaticum  dilut TTi_x.  to  TT^xxx. 

Acid,  nitric,  dilut Tllx.  to  Tllxxx. 

Acid,  phosphorieum  dilut... V\x.  to  f5j. 

Acid,  sulphuric,  dilut Tll.x.  to  Tt^xxx. 

Acid,  tannicum  gr.  j-  to  gr.  v. 

Acid,  tartaricum gr  v.  to  3ss. 

Aconitia  gr.  ^  to  gr.  J0. 

Aconiti  folium gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Aconiti  radix gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

.Ether rrixx.  to  nil*. 

-Ether  fortior TT1  xx.  to  f3j. 

JSther  sulphuricus Tt(xx.  to  f  3j. 

Aletria gr.  t.  to  gr.  x. 

Allium 3=s.  to  3ij . 

Aloe  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Althaea 3j-  to  5ss. 

Alumen gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Alumina?  et  amnion,  sul gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ammoniacum gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Ammonia?  carbonas gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ammonia?  murias gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ammonia?  valerianas gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viii. 

Anethum  gr.  xv.  to  3j. 

Angelica  3ss.  to  3j. 

Angostura gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Anisam  gr.  xv.  to  3j. 

Anthemis 3j.  to  5ij. 

Ant.  et  pot.  tart,  diaph gr.  ■$>  to  gr.  £. 

Ant.  et  pot.  tart,  emetic gr.  j.'to  gr.  iij. 

Antimonii  oxidum gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Antimon.  sulph.  pra?cip gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Apocynum  cannab.(pulv.)...gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Aqua  acidi  carbon ad  libitum. 

Aq.  ammo.  |  dilut.  in  water). .TT\.x.  to  TT|_xxx. 

Aqua  cinnamomi f  3ss.  to  fjjj. 

Aqua  creasoti f3j.  to  f 3ij- 

Aqua  fo?uiculi f  3j.  to  fSiv. 

Aqua  lauroeerasi TTtxxx.  to  f3j. 

Aqua  mentha?  piperita? fsj.  tofsiv. 

Aqua  mentha?  viridis f  3j.  to  fsiv. 

Aqua  rosa^ ad  libitum. 

Aralia  nudieaulis 3j.  to  5j- 

Aralia  spinosa 3j.  to  3j- 

Argenti  nitras j  gr.  to  gr.  ij. 

Argenti  oxidum £  gr.  to  gr.  ij. 

Armoracia?  radix 3j.  to  3j. 

Arnica  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Arsenica  iodidum fo  to  j  of  a  gr. 

Arum gr.  x.  to  5^- 

Asarum  gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Aselepias gr.  xx.  to  5j 
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Assafcetida ;...gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Atropia gr.  A0  to  gr.  X. 

Atropia?   sulphas gr.  ^q  to  gr.  &• 

Aurantii  amari  cortex 3ss.  to  5j. 

Azedarach    (decoc.)    (for    a 

child)  a  tablespoonful. 

Balsamum  Peruvianum gr.  x.  to  3>s. 

Balsumim  Tolutanum gr.  x.  to  3>s. 

Barii  chloridum.     See  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi. 

Belladonna?  folia gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Belladonna?  radix gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

Benzoinum gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Berberin gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Bismuthi  subcarbonas gr.  v.  to  gr.  xlv. 

Bismuthi  subnitras gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Bistorts  radix gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Bromimum gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Brucia  gr.  j  to  gr.  £. 

Buchu gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Cadmii  sulphas gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Calamus gr.  x.  io  3j. 

Calcis  carbonas  pra?cip gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Calumba gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Camphora gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Canella gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Cantharis gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Capsicum.. .> gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Cardamomum gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Carthamus  (infus.) f 3ij-  to  fsiv. 

Carum  3j.  to  3j. 

Caryophyllus gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Cascarilla  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Cassia  fistula 3ij.  to  5j. 

Cassia  Marilandica 3j.  to  3iij. 

Castoreum gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Cataria  3j.  to  3ij. 

Catechu gr.  v.  to  3ss. 

Cetaceum gr.  xv.  to  3iss. 

Chenopodium  3j.  to  3ij. 

Chimaphiia 3ss.  to  5j. 

Chiretta  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Chloroformum  purific TJlv.  to  TTlxl. 

Cimicifuga gr.  x.  to  5ssv 

Cinchona  pulv 3ss.  to  3s>- 

Cinchonia?  sulphas gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Cinnamomi  oleum Hlj.  to  Tlliv. 

Cinnamomum gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Colchici  radix gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Colchici  semen gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Confectio  aromatica. gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Confectio  aurantii  corticis..3j.  to  3j. 

Confectio  opii gr.  x.  to  3ij. 

Confectio  rosae 3j-  to  3j. 

Confectio  senna? 3j-  to  sss. 

Coninm gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Contrayerva?  radix gr.  x.  to  3j- 

Copaiba TTlxv.  to  fgj. 

Coptis  tpulv.)  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.    (Tinct.)  f3s& 
to  f  3 j  • 

Coriandrum  3j-to  3j. 

Cornos  pulv.) 3j.  to  5j- 

Cornus  circinata  (pulv.) 3j.  to  5j- 
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Cornus  sericea  (pulv.) 9j.  to  5j- 

Cotula,  infusion fSj-  to  f  3ij. 

Creta  pra?parata gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Crocus  . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Cubeba 5j-  to  Siij. 

Cumini  semina 9j.  to  5j- 

Cupri  subacetas used  externally. 

Cupri  sulphas,  emetic gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Cupri  sulphas,  tonic gr.  \  to  gr.  j. 

Cuprum  ammoniatum gr.  ?  to  gr.  iv. 

Curcuma gr.  v.  to  5ss. 

Cuspariae  cortex gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Cusso  (or  Koosso) 3ss. 

Cydonium ad  libitum. 

Cvpripedium gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 

Decoct,  cetrariae fSi.j-  to  fSiij- 

Decoct,  chimaphila? f  5ij-  to  I'Siij. 

Decoct,  cinchonas f  3j.  to  f  3ij- 

Decoct,  cornus  florida? f  5j-  to  f  3ij- 

Decoct,  dulcamara? f  3ss.  to  f  gij. 

Decoct,  haematoxyli f  3j.  to  fgij. 

Decoct,  querelas  alb f  Sj-  to  f'Sij. 

Decoct.  sarsaparilla3 f  3iij.  to  f£vi. 

Decoct.  sarsaparillae  comp...f  3iij.  to  f  3vi. 

Decoct,  senega? f  3j-  to  f  3ij- 

Decoct,  uva?  ursi f  Sj-  to  fgij. 

Delpliinium(tinct.of  seed)..Tltx.  to  Tllxxx. 

Digitalin gr.  6*0  to  gr.  ./0. 

Digitalis  (folia) gr.  £  to  gr.  iij. 

Diospyros  (dried) 3j-  to  Sij. 

Dracontium  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Dulcamara gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Elaterium gr.  j  or  £  to  gr.  j. 

Ergota gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Erigeron  (infus.) fSij.  to  fSiij. 

Erigeron  Canadense(pulv.)..gr.  xx.  to  5j- 

Euonymus  (pulv.) 3j.  to  5j. 

Eupatorium  (pulv.) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Euphorbia corollata, emetic.gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,   absinth gr.  x.  to  9j. 

Extract,  aconiti gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  aconiti  alcohol gr.  £  to  gr.  j.  or  ij. 

Extract,  aloes gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  anthemidis  fluid. ..TTtxx.  to  f  5j. 

Extract,  arnicae  alcohol gr.  £  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  belladonna? gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  belladonnas  alcohol gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  buchu  fluidum f5j. 

Extract,  cannabis gr.  £  to  gr.  v. 

Extract,  cinrieifuga?  fluid.. .f  5ss. 

Extract,  cinchona? gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Extract,  cinchonas  fluid f  3ss.  to  f  3j- 

Extract,  colchici  acet gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  colchici  rad.  fluid Tl\v.  to  Tl^xv. 

Ext.  colchici  seminis  fluid..TTLv.  to  TTLxv. 
Extract,  colocynth.  alcoh...gr.  iij.  to  gr.vL 

Ext.  colocynth.  comp gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Extract,  conii gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  conii  alcohol gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Extract,  conii  fluidum TlXv.  to  Tl^x. 

Extract,  digitalis  alcohol.... gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  dulcamara? gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Ext.  dulcamara?  fluidum Tl\xx.  to  f  5j. 

Extract,  ergota?  fluidum TTLx.  to  f3ss. 

Extract,  gentiana? gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ext.  gentiana?  fluidum f  3ss.  to  f  5j 

Extract,  glycyrrhiza? ad  libitum. 

Extract,  graminis gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract.  ha?matoxyli gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Extract,  hellebori  alcohol.. .gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  humuli gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Extract,  hyoscyami gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  hyoscyami  alcoh...gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Ext.  hyoscyami  fluidum TTtv.  to  TT{.x. 
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Extract,  ignatia?  alcohol gr.  £  to  gr.  \. 

Extract,  ipecacuan.  fluid Try.  to  lT|.xx. 

Extract,  jalapa? . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  juglandis gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Extract,  krameria? gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  lactucae gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  lupulina?  fluidum. .Tit v.  to  TT^x. 

Ext.  nucis  vomica?  alcoh gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  opii gr.  £  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  papaveris gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  podophylli gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Ext.  pruni  Virgin.  fluidum..f  5j. 

Extract,  quassia? gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

Extract,  rhei gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  rhei  alcohol gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  rhei  fluidum f  3ss.  to  f'SJ. 

Extract,  sarsaparilla? gr.  x.  to  3j- 

Extract,  sarsap.  fluidum f  3j. 

Extract,  senega?  alcohol gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  senna?  fluidum f  3ss. 

Extract,  serpentaria?  fluid.  ..f  3ss.  to  f  5j. 
Ext.  spigelia?  et  sen.  fluid...f  5ij. 

Extract,  spigelia?  fluid f  5j» 

Extract,  stramonii ...gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  stramonii  alcoh gr.  £  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  taraxaci gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Extract,  taraxaci  fluidum.. .f  5j.  to  f  3ij. 
Extract,  uva  ursi  fluidum... f  3j  to  f  3ij. 
Extract.  Valeriana?  alcoh. ...gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract.  Valeriana?  fluid fgj. 

Ext.  veratri  virid.  fluid Tt^v.  to  TTLx. 

Ext.  zingiberis  fluidum "Mix.  to  TTLxx. 

Ferri  chloridum gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

Ferri  citras gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj. 

Ferri  et  ammonia?  citras gr.  iij.  t)  gr.  vj. 

Ferri  et  amnion,  sulphas gr.  x.  t  j  gr.  xv. 

Ferri  et  amnion,  tartras gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Ferri  et  potassa?  tartras gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Ferri  et  quinia?  citras gr.  v. 

Ferri  ferrocyanidum gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v^ 

Ferri  lactas gr.  ij .  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  oxidum  hydrat.  (as  an 

antidote  to  arsenic) f3ss.  to  f§iv. 

Ferri  phosphas gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  pulvis gr- j-  to  gr.  iij. 

Ferri  pyrophosphas gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  subcarbonas gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ferri  sulphas gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vj. 

Ferri  sulphas  exsiccata gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferrum  redactum gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Ficus ad  libitum. 

Filicis  radix 5j.  to  5ij. 

Fceniculi  semina 3j.  to  3j. 

Frasera  (pulv.) gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Galbanum  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Galla  (pulv.) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Gambogia gr- j-  to  gr.  iij. 

Gaultheria  (infus.) fSij- 

Gelsemium gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Gentiana gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Gentiana  Catesba?i  (pulv.)...gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Geranium  (pulv.) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Geum,  decoction t'Sj-  to  fSij- 

Gillenia(pulw) gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx 

Glycerina f  5j-  to  f Sij. 

Gossypii  radix gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Granati  cortex 3j.  to  5j- 

Guaiaci  lignum 5j-  to  5U- 

Guaiaci  resina gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Hedeoma 5j-  to  3ij- 

Helianthemum  extractum..gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Helleborus  gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Hepatka  (infus.) 3ij-  to  Sly. 
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Heuchera 5j.  to  5ij. 

Humulus gr.  v.  to  3j. 

'ilydrarg.  chlorid.  corrosir...gr.  X  to  gr.  £. 
Hydr.  cblor.  mite,  alterat...gr.  ^.2  to  gr.  £. 
Ilydr.  cblor.  mite,  cathar. ..gr.  vT  to  3j. 

Ilydrarg.    cyanidum gr.  Jg  to  gr.  £. 

Ilydrarg.  iodiduni  rubrum..gr.  /fi  to  gr.  £. 

ilydrarg.  iodidum  viride gr.  £  to  gr.  iij.  or  iv 

Ilydrarg.  oxidum  iiigruin...gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
Hydrarg.  oxidum  rubrum...used  externally. 
Hydr.  sulphas  flava,  emet....gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 
Ilydrarg.  sulphuret.  nigr....gr.  v.  to  3j. 
Hydrargyrum  ammoniat....used  externally. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  creta....gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Hydrastis gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Hyoseyaini  folium gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Hyoseyami  semen gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Ignatia  (pulv.) gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

Infusum  angustura? f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  anthemidis t'Sj-  to  fSij. 

Infusum  buchu f  Sj   to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  calumba? f  Sj   to  fSij. 

Infusum  capsiei fSss.  to  fSj. 

Infusum  caryophylli f  Sj-  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  cascarilla? f  Sj-  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  catecbu  comp f  sj.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  cinchona?  flava? f  Sj.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  cinchona?  rubra?. ..f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  digitalis f  3ij-  to  fSss. 

Infusum  eupatorii f  Sj   to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  gentiana?  comp....f  Sss.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  bumuli f§j.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  juniperi fSij.  to  fSiv. 

Infusum krameria? fSj-  to  fSij. 

Infusum  lini  comp ad  libitum. 

Infusum  pareira? f  Sj.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  picis  liquida? f  Sj.  to  f'Sij. 

Infusum  pruni  Yirginiana?..f  Sij.  to  f  511.1". 

Infusum  quassia? fSss.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  rbei f  Sss.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  rosa?  comp f  Sss.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  salvia? f  Sij- 

Infusum  senna? .f  Sij-  to  f  Siv. 

Infusum  serpentaria? f  Sj-  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  simaruba? f  Sss.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  spigelian fjij.  to  f Sviij. 

Infusum  taraxaci f  31J. 

Infusum  Valeriana? f  Sij. 

Infusum  zingiberis fSij. 

Inula  3j.  to  5j. 

Iodinium  gr.  |  to  gr.  ij. 

Ipecacuanba,  diaphoretic.gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Ipecacuanha,  emetic gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Iris  versicolor gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Jalapa  gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Juniperus 3j.  to  5j. 

Juniperus  Yirginiana no  dose. 

Kino gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Koosso,  or  Kousso.    See  Cusso. 

Krameria  (extract) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Lactucarium gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lappa 3j.  to  3ij. 

Lauri  paocas gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Lei>tandra  (pulv.) gr.  xv.  to  3j. 

Leptandrin gr.  £  to  gr.  j. 

Limonis  cortex adjuvant. 

Linum   catbarticum 3j.  to  3j- 

liquor  ammonias.     See  Aqua  Ammonias. 
Liquor  ammonia?  acetatis...f  3ij-  to  fSssL 

Liquor  barii  cbloridi tflfij.  to  "111.x. 

Liquor  ealcis f'5j.  to  fSiv. 

Liquor  ealcis  cbloridi Tl\xx.  to  f3j. 

Liquor  ferri  citratis.. TTbv.  to  TTbx. 

Liquor  ferri  iodidi.     See  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi. 
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Liquor  ferri  nitratis TTbv.  toTTLxT.or  xx. 

Liquor  iodinii  comp IT^v.  to  TlLxxx. 

Liqnor  magnesiae  citratis. ..f  Sxij. 

Liquor  morpbije  sulpbatis...f  3ss.  to  f3ij. 

Liquor  potassae Tt\\.  to  TUxx. 

Liquor  potassa?  arsenitis HI  v.  to  Tl^xx. 

Liquor  potass;e  carbonatis...TTl_x.  to  f  3j. 

Liquor  potassa*  citratis f  Sss. 

Liquor  soda? Tit  v.  to  TTlxx. 

Liriodendron  (pulv.) 3j.  to  3ij. 

Lithiae  parbonas gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lobelia,  emetic gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Lupulina gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lycopus i  pt.  to  1  pt. 

Maris 3j.  to  5ss, 

Magnesia 3j.  to  5j. 

Magnesia* carbonas 5j.  to  5ij. 

Magnesia*  sulphas Sss.  to  Sj. 

Magnolia  (pulv.) 3ss.  to  5j. 

Manganesii  carbonas gr.  v. 

Manganesii  sulphas,  cath....$j,  to  3ij. 

Manna Sss.  to  Sj. 

Marrubium 3j.  to  3j. 

Mastiche gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Matico  (pulv.) 3ss.  to  3ij. 

Matricaria 3j.  to  Sss. 

Melissa -j.  to3ij. 

Mentha  piperita 3j.  to  5ij. 

Mezereum  gr.'x.  to  5ss. 

Mistura  ammoniaci fSss. 

Mistura  amygdala? f  Sij.  to  f  Sviii. 

Mistura  assafeetida? fSss.  to  f$ij. 

Mistura  chloroformi f3ss.  to  f5j. 

Mistura  pretpe f  Sss. 

Mistura  ferri  comp f  Sss. 

Mistura  glycyrrhiza?  comp.. .a  tablespoonful. 

Mistura  potassa?  citratis f  Sss. 

Monarda 3j-  to  5ij.     See  Oleum  Monardaa. 

Morphia gr.  }  to  gr.  £. 

Morphia?  acetas gr.  j  to  gr.  £. 

Morphia?  murias gr.  j  to  gr.  £. 

Morphia?  sulphas gr.  j  to  gr.  £. 

Moschus gr- j-  to  gr.  x. 

Mucilago  acacia? toij.  to  f  3j. 

Mucilago  sassafras f3ij.  to  fSj. 

Mucuna  (syrup) f5ij.  to  f5iv. 

Myristica gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Myrrha gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Nectandra gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Nux  vomica gr.  v. 

Oleoresina  capsici gr.  }  to  gr.  £. 

Oleoresina  cubeba? Tl^ij.  to  TTl_x. 

Oleoresina  lupulina? TT1  j.  to  Tlbiij. 

Oleoresina  piperis Til  *  to  TT1  j. 

Oleoresina  zingiberis Tib  £  to  TT1  j. 

Oleum  amygdala?  amara?....TTb  i  to  TTIj. 

Oleum  amygdala?  dulcis f  3j.  to  f  Sss. 

Oleum  anisi Tib  v.  to  TTbxr. 

Oleum  anthemidis Tt\^\.  to  Tll^x. 

Oleum  cajuputi TTl^j.  to  TTlij. 

Oleum  camphora? TTIj.  to  TTbv. 

Oleum  cari TTIj.  to  TT|_viii 

Oleum  caryophylli TT1.J.  to  TTbv. 

01.  chenopodii  (for  child).... TTbv.  to  TTbx. 

Oleum   cinnamomi Tlbj.  to  TTbv. 

Oleum   copaiba? TT]_x.  to  TTbxv. 

Oleum  cubeba? TTbvi.  to  TT^xii. 

Oleum  erigerontis  Canad....TTl_  j.  to  Til  v. 

Oleum  fceniculi Ttlv.  to  Tllx. 

Oleum  gaultheria? TTIj.  to  TT1  iij. 

Oleum  hedeoma? TTbj.  to  Tib  v. 

Oleum  juniperi TTbv.  to  TTIxt. 

Oleum  lavandula? TTbj.  to  Til  v. 

Oleum  limonis TTIj.  to  TTbv. 
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Oleum  Hni JJtfj.  to  fSj. 

Oleum  menthas  piperita? Try  v.  to  TTLx. 

Oleum  menthas  viridis Til  v.  to  TTLx. 

Oleum  monardas  TJXij.  to  TT^ilj. 

Oleum  morrhuas f  oij-  to  f  3j. 

Oleum  myristicas TTtj.  to  TTVv. 

Oleum  olivas f5ij.  to  fSij. 

Oleum  origani T?V  j.  to  Til  v. 

Oleum  pimentas Tiyij.  to  tryvi. 

Oleum  pulegii TTLi.  to  Try  v. 

Oleum  ricini f3ss.  to  f  Sj- 

Oleum  rosmarini Tryij.  to  Try  v. 

Oleum  sabina? THJ-  to  Tiyv. 

Oleum  sassafras TTyj.  to  Try  v. 

Oleum  sesami f  5j.  to  f  Sss. 

01eumsuccinirectificatum..Tiyv.  to  Tiyxv. 

Oleum  tabaci Ill  £  to  TU  i. 

Oleum  terebinthinas,  a>;t'i...f  5j.  to  f  Sss. 

Oleum  terebinthinw,  e7«/?\..Tiyx.  to  fSss. 

Oleum  theobromas 5j.  to  Sss. 

Oleum  thymi Try  v.  to  Tryx. 

Oleum  tiglii Tiyss.  to  Tiyj. 

Oleum  Valeriana? 171_ij.  to  Try  v. 

Opium  gr.  £  to  gr.  iij. 

Oxymel f  5j.  to  fSss. 

Oxymel  scilla3 f  3ss.  to  f  5ij. 

Panax 5ss.  to  5j. 

Papavef 5j.  to  5ij. 

Pareira ,....gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Pepo Sj. 

Petroseliuum .applied  externally. 

Phytolacca;  baecas  (tinct.)...f  3j. 

Pil.  aloes gr.  iv.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  aloes  et  assafoetidae gr.  viii.  to  3j. 

Pil.  aloes  et  mastiches .gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  aloes  et  myrrhas gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pil.  antimonii  compos gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vi. 

Pil.  assafoetida? gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  cathart.  compos gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  copaiba; gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pil.  ferri  carbonatis gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Pil.  ferri  compositaB pil.  i.  to  pil.  ij. 

Pil.  ferri  iodidi pil.  j.  to  pil.  iij. 

Pil.  galbani  comp gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pil.  hydrarg.  alterative gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Pil.  hydrarg.  cathartic gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pil.  opii pil.  i  to  pil.  j. 

Pil.  quiniae  sulphatls pil.  j-  to  pil.  v. 

Pil.  rhei gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Pil.  rhei  composite gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pil.  saponis  compositas gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xviii. 

Pil.  scillas  comp gr.  v.  to  3ss. 

Pimenta gr.  v.  to  9ij. 

Piper gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Piperina gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Pix  liquida gr.  xx.  to  3j. 

Plumbi  acetas gr.  £  to  gr.  v. 

Plumbi  iodidum gr.  £  to  gr.  iij.oriv. 

Plumbi  nitras gr.  £  to  gr.  £. 

Podophyllum about  gr.  xx. 

PolygUla  rubella gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potassa.     See  Liquor  Potassas. 

Potassa  cum  calce externally. 

Potassas  acetas 9j.to  5j. 

Pota.ssas  bicarbonas gr.  xv.  to  3j. 

Potassa;  bichroraas,  emetic.gr.  £  to  gr.  ^. 

Potassa;  bisulphas 3j.  to  3ij. 

Potassa;  hitartras,  aper 5j-  to  3ij. 

Potassae  bitartras,  cath 3ss. 

Potassa;  carbonas 3ss.  to  5ss. 

Potassas  carbonas  pur gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potassae  chloras gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potassae  citras gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potassae  et  sodas  tartras 3ij.  to  Sj. 


Potassas  nitras gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Potassas  permanganas gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Potassa;  sulphas 9j.  to  5ij. 

Potassas  tartras 3j.  to  Sss. 

Potassii  bromidum gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Potassii  cyanidum gr.  j^  to  gr.  |. 

Potassii  ferrocyanidum gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Potassii  iodidum gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Potassii  sulphuretum gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Prinos  (pulv.) gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Prunus  Virginiana(pulv.)...gr.  xx.  to  3j. 

Pulv.  aloes  et  eauellas gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pulv.  aromaticus gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pulv.  ipecacuan.  compos gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  jalapa;  compositas gr.  xxx. "to  3j. 

Pulv.  rhei  compos 3ss.  to  3j. 

Pyrethrum gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Quassia gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Quercusalba 3j.  to  5j. 

Quercus  tinctoria gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Quiniae.  sulphas gr- j-  to  gr.  xv. 

Quinias  valerianas gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Resina  jalapa* gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Resina  podophylli,  alter gr.  £  to  gr.  j. 

Resina  podophylli,  cathaf...gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Resina  scammonii. gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Rheum gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Rhus  glabrum gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Rosa  centifolia ad  libitum. 

RosaGallica . 3j.  to  5j. 

Rosmarinus  gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Rottlera  (pulv.) gij.  to  5iv. 

Rubia gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Rubus  (pulv.) gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

R»ta 3j.  to  3ij. 

Sabadilla ..gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Sabbatia  (pulv.) gr.  xx.  to  5j. 

Sabina gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Saccharum  lactis adjuvant. 

Salicina.. gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vi. 

Salix  gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Salvia  (pulv.) gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Sambucus 3j.  to  5ij. 

Sanguinaria,  emetic gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Santonica gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Santoninum gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Sapo gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Sarsaparilla  3j.  to  5j. 

Sassafras  medul  la 3j .  to  3j . 

Sassafras  radicis  cortex 5j.  to  5ij. 

Scammonium gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Scilla  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Scoparius  (pulv.) gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Scutellaria 3ij. 

Senega gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Senna 5ss.  to  3ij. 

Serpentaria  gr.  x.  to  9j. 

Sesami  folium ad  libitum. 

Simaruba 9j.  to  3j. 

Sinapis  alba 3j.  to  3ij. 

Sinapis  nigra 3j.  to  5ij. 

Sodas  acetas 3j.  to  5ij. 

Soda1  bicarbonas 9ss.  to  3ss. 

Sodas  boras gr.  v.  to  5ss. 

Sodas  et  potassas  tartras.    See  Potassas  et  Sodas 
Tartras. 

Sodas  nitras gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Soda?  phosphas Sss.  to  Sij. 

Soil*  sulphas 5ij.  to  Sj. 

Sodas  sulpbis 5ss.  to  5j. 

Solidago,  infusion f  Sij.  to  f  Siv. 

Spigelia gr.  x.  to  9ij. 

Spiraea,  extract gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Spiritus  astheris  comp f  5ss.  to  f  5ij. 
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Spiritus  adheris  nitrosi f  Sss.  to  f  Sj. 

Spiritus  a'theris  sulphurici..f  3*s.  to  f  5j. 

Spiritus  ammonia? i"3ss.  to  f3j. 

Spiritus  ammouia?  aromat...f  S-^s.  to  f  Sj. 

Spiritus  anisi f  Sss.  to  f  Sj. 

Spiritus  campkone _.TTiv.  to  i'sj. 

Spiritus  chloroformi fSss.  to  f5j. 

Spiritus  cinuaiuouii f  5j.  to  f  5ij. 

Spiritus  frumenti f  Sss.  to  fSj. 

Spiritus  junipcri  coiup fSj-  to  fSss. 

Spiritus  lavandida? TTlxxx.  to  f  Sj. 

Spiritus  lavandula?  comp...f5ss.  to  f  sij. 

Spiritus  liiuouis f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Spiritus  mentha?  piperita?... f  Sss.  to  f  5ij. 

Spiritus  mentha?  viridis f  Sss.  to  f  5ij. 

Spiritus  myrcue used  externally. 

Spiritus  myristiea? f  sss.  to  f  Sij. 

Spiritus  rosmarini TTlxxx.  to  fSj. 

Spiritus  vini  tiallici fsij.  to  fSss. 

Spongia  usta 5ss.  to  Sj. 

Stannum 3j.  to  Sij. 

Staphisagrias  semina gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Statiee gr.  xv.  to  Sss. 

Stillingia  (pulv.) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Strauionii  folium gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Strychnia gr.  A  to  gr.  J. 

Strychnia?  sulphas gr.  ^4  to  gr.  |. 

Styrax gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Sulphur  lotum 3ss.  to  3ij. 

Sulphur  pra?cipitatum Sss.  to  3ij. 

Sulphur  subliinatiun 3j.  to  3iij. 

Sulphuris  iodiduin used  externally. 

Syrupus  aurantii  cortex f  3j.  to  f  3iv. 

Syrupus  ferri  iodidi TTlxx.  to  nil. 

Syrupus  ipecacuanha? Sj-  to  Sj. 

Syrupus  krameria? 3ij.  to  Sss. 

Syrupus  lactucarii i'5j.  to  f  3ij. 

Syrupus  papaveris fSss.  to  f  Sij. 

Syrupus  pruni  Yirginiana?..f  Sss. 

Syrupus  rhamni f  3j.  to  f  Sj- 

Syrupus  rhei fSj.  to  f Sij. 

Syrupus  rhei  aromatieus....f3ss.  to  i*Sj- 

Syr.  saraapariUjR  comp f  Sss. 

Syrupus  scilla? fSss.  to  f  Sj. 

Syr.  Bcfllse  comp.  expect TTlxx.  to  f'sj. 

Syrupus  senega f  sj.  to  1 5ij- 

Syrupus  sennas f3ij.  to  f  si. 

Tabacum  (infos.) —Illxl.  to  li].lx. 

Tamarindus 3iv.  to  Sij. 

Taraxacum 3ij.  to  3iv. 

Terebinthina 3ss.  to  3j. 

Terebintliina  Canadensis.. ..It],  v.  to  Tll_x. 

Testa  pra?parata gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Tinct.  aconiti  folii tllxv.  to  TTlxxx. 

Tinct.  aconiti  radios 11 1_ i i j .  to  111.x. 

Tiuct.  aloes fSss.  to  f Siss. 

Tinct.  aloes  et  nryrrhae f3j.  to  f  3ij. 

Tiuct.  arnicas TTlxx.  to  f  Sj. 

Tinct.  assafoetidae f  3j.  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  aurantii f*3j.  to  f3ij. 

Tinct.  belladonna? V\x.  to  TTlxxx. 

Tinct.  benzoini  comp f3j.  to  f 3ij. 

Tinct.  calumba? f3j.  to  f  3ij. 

Tinct.  camphone.    See  Spiritus  Camphorae. 

Tinct.  cannabis TTlv.  to  TTlxx. 

Tinct.  cantharidis TTlxx.  to  1  Sj. 

Tiuct.  capsici TTlx.  to  f3j. 

Tinct.  cardamomi f3j.  to  f 3ij. 

Tinct.  cardamomi  comp f  Sj.  to  f  3ij. 

Tinct.  castorei fSss.  to  f'Sj. 

Tinct.  catechu f3j.  to  f  3ij. 
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Tinct.  cinchona? f3j.  to  fSij. 

Tinct.  cinchona?  comp fSj-  to  f Sss. 

Tinct.  cinnamomi f  5j-  to  fShj- 

Tinct.  colchici f  Sss.  to  f  3ij. 

Tinct.  conii TTlxx.  to  TTlxI. 

Tinct.  cubebae f5j.  to  f3ij. 

Tinct.  digitalis lTLv.  to  T»lxx. 

Tinct.  ferri  chloridi ITlx.  to  TTlxx. 

Tinct.  galla? f  3j.  to  f  5iij. 

Tinct.  gentiana?  comp f  3j.  to  f  Sss. 

Tinct.  guaiaei f  3j.  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  guaiaei  amnion f  5j.  to  f  5ij. 

Tinct.  hellebori TT|  x.  to  f  5j. 

Tinct.  humuli f  Sij-  to  fSss. 

Tinct.  hyoscyami TTlxx.  to  f  5j. 

Tinct.  iodinii TTlx.  to  ITlxI. 

Tinct.  iodinii  comp Tllx.  to  TTlxxx. 

Tinct.  jalapa? f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  kino f  3j.  to  f  Sij. 

Tiuct.  krameria? f  3j.  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  lobelia?,  emetic f  Sss. 

Tinct.  lobelia?,  expectorants Sss.  to  f  5j. 

Tinct.  lupulina? f  5j-  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  myrrha? f5ss.  to  fSj. 

Tinct.  nucis  vomica? TTlv.  to  TTlxx. 

Tinct.  opii TTlx.  to  TTixl. 

Tinct.  opii  acetata TTlx.  to  TTlxxx. 

Tinct.  opii  camphorata f  Sj.  to  f Sss. 

Tinct.  opii  deodorata gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl. 

Tinct.  quassia? fSj.  to  f Sij. 

Tinct.  rhei f 3j.  to  fSss. 

Tinct.  rhei  et  gentiana? f  Sss.  to  fSj. 

Tinct.  rhei  et  senna fSss.  to  fSj. 

Tinct.  sang.  exp.  and  alt TTlxxx.  to  TTllx. 

Tinct.  scilla? TTlx.  to  f  Sss. 

Tinct.  senna?  et  jalapa? f  Sss.  to  fSj. 

Tinct.  serpentaria? f  5j.  to  f  Sij. 

Tinct.  stramonii TTlx.  to  TTlxx. 

Tinct.  tolutana. f  3ss.  to  f  3j. 

Tinct.  Valeriana? f  5j.  to  f  Siij. 

TiTict.  Valerianae  amnion f  5j.  to  f  Sij- 

Tinct.  veratri  viridis TTlv.  to  TTlxx. 

Tinct.  zingiberis f  Sss.  to  f  3j. 

Tormentilla 3ss.  to  Sss. 

Toxicodendron gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Tragacantha gr.  x.  to  5j. 

Triosteum gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx 

TJlmus  fulva ad  libitum. 

TJva  ursi 3ss.  to  Sj. 

Taleriana 3j.  to  Sj. 

Yeratria gr.  ^g  to  gr.  }. 

Teratrum  album gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Veratmm  viride gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Yinum  aloes f  Sj.  to  f  Sss. 

Yinum  antimonii,  expect TTlx.  to  f  Sss. 

Yinum  colchici  radicis ITlx.  to  f  Sss. 

Yinum  colchici  seminis Sj.  to  Sij. 

Yinum  ergota? Sj.  to  Sij. 

Yin.  ipecacuanha?,  diaph....T\\x.  to  f  Sss. 
Yin.  ipecacuanha?,  em^'c... .f  Sij.  to  f Sj. 

Yinum  opii TTlv.  to  TTlxxx. 

Yinum  rhei fSij.  to  f Sss. 

Xanthorrhiza 9j.  to  Sj. 

Xanthoxylum  (pulv.) gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx 

Zinci  carbonas  praecip gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Zinci  chloridum used  externally. 

Zinci  oxydum gr.  j.  to  gr.  vi. 

Zinci  sulphas,  emetic gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 

Zinci  sulphas,  totiic gr.  £  to  gr.  ij. 

Zinci  valerianas gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Zingiber gr.  v.  to  5s*« 
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Aluminum Ai. 

Antimony  (Stibium) Sb. 

Arsenic  As. 

Barium  , Ba. 

Bismuth  Bi. 

Boron B. 

Bromine Br. 

Cadmium Cd. 

CaBsium Cs. 

Calcium Ca. 

Carbon C. 

Cerium Ce. 

Chlorine CI. 

Chromium Cr. 

Cobalt Co. 

Columbiurn  (Tantalum) Ta. 

Copper  (Cuprum) Cu. 

Didymiuin Di. 

Fluorine F. 

Gold  (Aurum) Au. 

Hydrogen H. 

Indium !»•(?) 

Iodine I. 

Iridium Ir. 

Iron  (Ferrum) Fe. 

Lantanium La. 

Lead  (Plumbum) Pb. 

Lithium L. 

Magnesium Mg. 

Manganese Mn. 


Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) Hg. 

Molybdenum  „Mo. 

Nickel Ni. 

Nitrogen .N. 

Osmium  Os. 

Oxygen... 0. 

Palladium  Pd. 

Phosphorus P. 

Platinum Pt. 

Potassium  (Kalium) K. 

Rhodium R. 

Rubidium  ....; Rb. 

Ruthenium Ru» 

Selenium Se. 

Silicon Si. 

Silver  (Argentum) Ag. 

Sodium  (Natrium)....;; Na. 

Strontium Sr. 

Sulphur S. 

Tellurium Te. 

Thallium T1.(?J 

Thorium Th. 

Tin  (Stannum) Sn. 

Tungsten  (Wolframium) TV. 

Uranium U. 

Vanadium V. 

Yttrium Y. 

Zinc Zn. 

Zirconium Zr. 


Thus,  HO  is  the  representative  or  formula  of  water:  that  is,  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  (H)  combined  with  One  equivalent  of  oxygen  (0).  As03  is  the  formula  of 
arsenious  acid,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  N05  is  the  representative  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  indicating 
that  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (N)  combined  with  five  equiva.- 
lents  of  oxygen  (0).  The  number  of  equivalents  of  an  elementary  substance  is 
usually  indicated  by  a  small  depressed  figure  following  the  symbol,  as  seen  in  the 
previous  examples;  but  the  number  of  equivalents  of  any  compound  is  denoted 
by  a  large  figure  placed  before  the  formula :  thus,  3  HO  +  2  N05  is  the  formula 
of  the  officinal  (hydrated)  nitric  acid,  indicating  that   it  is  composed  of  three 

equivalents  of  water  (HO)  combined  with  two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  (N08). 
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The  design  of  the  following  Table  is  not  merely  or  principally  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  but  rather,  by  showing  how  very  few  points  there  are  of  any  importance,  alyout  which  the 
br$t  scientific  and  classical  authorities  differ,  to  convince  the  student  that  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  scientific  terms,  he  is  not  pursuing  «a  chimera,  but  acquiring  an 
accomplishment  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  truly  learned  in  every  part  of  the 
world.    (See  Preface.) 


Anconeus;  Dunglison,  Hooper.    Anco'nens;  Mayne.   Anconse'ns;  Kraus.* 

Aristolo  chia;  Gray,  White  and  R,iddle,f  Wittstein.  Aristoloclii'a;J  Dun- 
glison, Hooper,  Mayne. 

Cad'mia;  Ainsworth,  Webster,  Worcester.  Cadmi'a;  Dunglison,  Hooper, 
Mayne.     Cadmi'a  or  Cad'mia;;]:  White  and  Riddle. 

Cad'minm;  Brande,  Webster,  Worcester.  Cadmium;  Dunglison,  Hooper, 
Mayne. 

Dioscore'a;  Gray,  Wittstein.  Biosco'rea;  Hooper,  Mayne.  Dioseore'a  or 
Dioseorea;  Dunglison. 

Hydrange'atg  Wittstein.  Hydran'gea ;  Gray.  Hydrangea  or  Hy- 
drangea; Dunglison. 

L.aryng'e'al;  Dunglison,  Hooper,  Mayne.  I^aryn'gfeal;  Worcester.  Ijaryn- 
goal  or  lAryn'geal;  Webster. 

I^arynge'us;  Dunglison,  Hooper,  Mayne.     I^aryn'grens;  Kraus. 

Lochia;  Mayne.     Lochia;  Hooper.     ^Lochia  or  Lo'chia;  Dunglison. 

Madar.     See  Mndar. 

Meningeal;  Mayne,  Worcester.     Meninge'al  or  Meningeal;  Dunglison. 

Mezere'um;  Mayne,  Wittstein.  Meze'reum;  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Meze'- 
ream  or  Mezere'um;  Dunglison. 

Mu-dar'  (Calot'ropis  gig  ante' a);  Thompson.]     Mudar;  Ainslie.f 

Olecranon;  Hooper.  Olecra'non  ;**  Kraus,  Mayne.  Olec'ranon  or  Ole- 
cranon; Dunglison. 

*  Author  of  the  "  Kritisch-Etymologisches  Medicinisches  Lexikon,"  Gottingen,  1826. 

f  Editors  of  an  excellent  "Latin-English  Dictionary"  recently  published  by  Longman, 
London. 

%  It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  respect  to  the  most  important  root  in  Aristolochia  (lochia), 
usage  was  divided  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Some  writers  have  \o\eia  (locheia),  others, 
Aoxta  (lochia);  so  Cadmia  has  two  forms  in  Greek,  KaSfxeia  and  KaSfxta. 

%  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  penultimate  accent  is  given  to  this  name  considered  simply 
a^  a  Latin  (or  classical)  word. 

11  Author  of  an  excellent  Oordoo  (Hindostanee)  Dictionary,  published  at  Serampore  in  1838. 
This  pronunciation  (mu-dar7)  is  not  only  supported  by  the  original  Hindostanee  spelling,  but  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  prevailing  English  spelling,  Madar,  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  that  the  u  in  the  first  syllable  is  long.  Sec  Calotropis  Gigantea  in  Wood  & 
Bache's  Dispensatory. 

r  Author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  "Materia  Indica,"  London,  1826. 

**  Liddell  and  Scott  give  the  penultima  as  undoubtedly  long — utXeicpdvov.  General  usage, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Olec'ranon ;  and  if  we  may  attach  any  weight  to  the  Greek 
accent,  this  pronunciation  can  at  least  be  defended.     (See  Preface,  p.  viii.) 
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Parotide  a;  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Parotid'ea  {Parotid' eus);  Mayne.  Paro* 
tidaVa;  Cullen. 

Pemphigus ;  Hooper,  Kraus.  Pemphi'gus;  Mayne.  Pemphigus  or 
Pemphi'gus;  Dunglison. 

Pharyngeal r  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Pharyngeal;  Mayne,  Worcester.  Pha- 
ryngeal or  Pharyngeal ;  Webster. 

Pharyngeals:  Dunglison,  Hooper.     Pnaryn'geus  ;*  Kraus,  Mayne. 

Platinum;  Brande,  Dunglison,  Worcester.  Platinum;  Mayne.  Platinum 
or  Platinum;  Webster. 

Syni'pns;  Mayne,  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Syr'upus;  Krau3.  Syr'upus  or 
Syru'pus;  Dunglison. 

&$r'  There  is  one  class  of  names,  about  the  pronunciation  of  which  considerable  diversity 
prevails,  that  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  preceding  table,  because  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  diversity  in  question  has  rather  been  the  result  of  inadvertency  than  of  any 
deliberate  difference  of  judgment  among  scientific  writers.  We  allude  to  those  terminating  in 
-era  derived  from  a  proper  name  in  -er:  as,  Brayera  (from  Brayer),  Frasera  (from  Fraser), 
Heuchera  (from  Heucher),  £tc.  Some  of  our  best  authorities  are  not  always  consistent  with 
themselves  with  respect  to  this  class  of  names,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  general  tendency  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  penultimate  accent.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  gives  Braye'ra 
and  Frasefra  with  the  penultimate  accent,  but  Heu'chera  with  the  antepenultimate.  The  last 
is,  not  improbably,  an  oversight ;  for  though  something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  making  a 
difference  between  Brayera  and  the  other  two  names,  inasmuch  as  the  last  syllable  of  Brayer 
is  long  in  French,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  making  a  distinction  between  Frasera  and 
Heuchera,  as  the  last  syllable  in  both  Fraser  and  Heucher  is  short.  But  the  reason  would  not 
be  a  good  one  in  any  case ;  the  name  of  Luther,  the  celebrated  Reformer,  has  the  last  syllable 
short  in  German  (Lu'ther),  yet  when  Latinized  becomes  Luthe'rus,  and  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish,  cognate  languages,  it  is  always  Lute'ro.f  In  consideration  of  all  these  reasons  and 
facts,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  rule,  and  always  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
penultima  of  names  of  the  class  above  referred  to:  e.g.  Braye'ra,  Frase'ra,  Heuche'ra,  Rottle'ra, 
etc.  etc. 

*  In  this  instance,  Dr.  Mayne,  who  is  generally  so  accurate  in  regard  to  his  Latin  and  Greek 
quantities,  would  seem  to  be  guilty  of  a  palpable  inconsistency,  since  he  gives  the  parallel  term 
Laryngeus  with  the  penultima  long.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that  this  whole  class 
of  words  (including  Anconeus,  Parotideus,  etc.)  are  doubtful  as  to  the  length  of  the  penultima, 
vhich  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  determining  positively.  Even  the  light  of  analogy, 
dubious  at  best,  utterly  fails  us  here:  while  gigante'us  has  the  penultima  unquestionably  long, 
ce'reus,  cine'reus,  ido'neus,  etc.  have  it  short. 

f  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Latinized  modern  name  must  follow  either  the 
quantity  or  accent  of  the  original.  This  indeed  is  the  exception,  the  contrary  being  the  gene- 
ral rule;  at  least  with  respect  to  names  of  Teutonic  origin:  Fred'eric  makes  Frederi'cus, 
Hen'ry  (German,  Hein'rich),  Henri'cus,  Lud'wig,  Ludovi'cus,  MiVton^  Miltc/nus,  etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  DISEASES  ACCORDING   TO 
CULLEN'S  NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  I.— PYREX'LE. 

Order   I. — Fe'bres. 

1 1 .  — Ph  legma  sire. 
III. — Ex  an  them  ata. 
IV. — Hsemorrha  gia?. 
V.— Proflu  via. 


CLASS  II.— NEURONES. 

Qrder   I. — Co'mata. 

II. — Adyna'mise. 
III.— Spas'mi. 
IV. — Vesa  iiia?. 


CLASS   III.—  CACHEX'IJS. 

Order   I. — Marco'res. 

II. — Intnmescen'tise. 
III. — Iinpetig  ines. 


CLASS  IV.— LOCATES. 

Order   I. — Dysesthesia?. 
II. — Dysorex'iae. 
III.— Dyscine'siae. 
IV. — Apoceno'ses. 
V. — Epis  chests. 
VI. — Tn mo  res. 
VII.— Ectopia*. 
VIIL— Bial'yses. 


CLASS   I. 

PYREXIA. 

Order  I. — Fe'bres.     Fevers. 

Section  I.— Intermitten'tes.  Intermittent . 
Genus  1. — Tertia'na.     Tertian. 
Genus  2. — Quarta'ua.     Quartan. 
Genus  3. — Quotidia'na.     Quotidian. 

Section  II.— Contin'nae.     Continued  Fevers. 

Genus  4. — Syn'ocha.       Pure    inflammatory 
fever. 
Genus  5. — Ty'phus.     Typhus. 
Genus  6. — Syn'ockus. 

Order    II. — Phlegua'si^e.      Inflamma- 
tions. 

Genus  1. — Pblogo'sis.    Inflammation  {of  a 
particular  form). 

Genus  2.— Ophthal'mia.     Ophthalmy. 

Genus  3. — Phreni'tis.       Phrenzy,    or    brain 
fever. 

Genus  4. — Cynan'che.     Sore  throat. 

Genus  5. — Pneumo'nia,    Inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 
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Genus  6. — Cardi'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Genus  7. — Peritoni'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum. 

Genus  8. — Gastri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the, 
stomach. 

Genus  9. — Enteri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

Genus  10. — Hepati'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
liver. 

Genus  11. — Splenitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen. 

Genus  12. — Nephritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
kidney. 

Genus  13. — Cysti'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

Genus  14. — Hysteri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
womb. 

Genus  15. — Rheumatis'mus.    Rheumatism. 

Genus  16. — Odontalgia.     Toothache. 

Genus  17. — Pod'agra.     Gout. 

Genus  18. — Arthropuo'sis  (or  Arthropyo'sis). 
Pus  in  a  joint. 


Order    III. — Exanthem'ata. 
thematous  Eruptions. 

Genus  1. — Erysip'elas.    Erysipelas. 
Genus  2.— Pes'tis.     The  Plague. 


Exan- 
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Genus  3. — Vari'ola.     Small-Pox. 
Genus  4. — Varicella.     Chicken-Pox. 
Genus  5. — Rube'ola.     Measles. 
Genus  6. — Milia'ria.     Miliary  fever. 
Genus  7. — Scarlatina.     Scarlet  fever. 
Genus  8. — Urtica'ria.    Nettle-rash. 
Genus  9. — Pem'phigus.     Vesicular  fever. 
Genus  10. — Aph'tha.   Superficial  ulcer  of  the 
mouth. 

Order  IV. — H^emorrha'gi^e.     Haemor- 
rhages. 

Genus  1. — Epistax'is.    Bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Genus  2. — Haemop'tysis.    Spitting  of  blood. 
Genus  3. — Hsemor'rhois.     The  Piles. 
Genus  4. — Menorrhagia.    Menorrhagy. 

Order  V. — Profltj'via.      Morbid  Dis- 
charges, or  Fluxes. 

Genus  1. — Catar'rhus.     Catarrh. 
Genus  2. — Dysente'ria.    Dysentery. 


CLASS  II. 

NEUROSES.    Nervous  Diseases. 

Order  I. — Co'mata.    Soporose  Diseases. 

Genus  1. — Apoplex'ia.     Apoplexy. 
Genus  2. — Paral'ysis.    Palsy. 

Order  II. — Adyna'mi^E.  Diseases  con- 
sisting of  a  loss  or  deficiency  of  the 
Vital  Power. 

Genus  1. — Syn'cope.    Fainting. 
Genus  2. — Dyspep'sia.     Indigestion. 
Genus  3. — Hypochondriasis.    Vapors,  or  low 
spirits. 
Genus  4. — Chloro'sis.     Green-sickness. 

Order  III. — Spas'mi.     Spasms. 

Genus  1. — Tet'anus.     Tetanus. 
Genus  2. — Tris'mus.    Locked-jaw. 
Genus  3. — Convul'sio.     Convulsion. 
Genus  4. — Chore'a.    St.  Vitus'  Dance. 
Genus  5. — Rapha'nia. 
Genus  6. — Epilepsia.     Epilepsy. 
Genus  7. — Palpita'tio.     Palpitation. 
Genus  8. — Asth'ma.    Asthma. 
Genus  9. — Dyspnce'a.      Difficulty  of  breath- 
ing (not  asthmatic). 
Genus  10. — Pertus'sis.     Hooping-cough. 
Genus  11. — Pyro'sis.     Water-brash. 
Genus  12. — Col'ica.     Colic. 
Genus  13. — Chol'era.     Cholera. 
Genus  14. — Diarrhoe'a.     Diarrhoza. 
Genus  15. — Diabe'tes.    Diabetes. 


Genus  16. — Hyste'ria.    Hysterics. 
Genus  17. — Hydropho'bia. 

Order    IV. — Vesa'ni^e.       Mental    De- 
rangements. 

Genus  1. — Amen'tia.    Idiocy,  or  Imbecility. 

Genus  2. — Melancholia.    Melancholy. 

Genus  3. — Ma'nia.  Madness,  Delirium  with" 
out  fever. 

Genus  4. — Oneirodynia.  Nightmare,  or  Som- 
nambulism. 


CLASS  III. 

CACHEXIA.    Cachectic  Diseases. 

Order  I. — Marco'res.     Emaciations. 

Genus  1. — Ta'bes.     Wasting,  or  Decline. 
Genus  2. — Atro'phia.    Atrophy. 

Order  II. — Intumescen'ti^e.  Intumes- 
cence. (Swelling  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  body  without  inflamma- 
tion.) 

Genus  1. — Polysar'cia.  Excessive  corpulence. 

Genus  2. — Pneumatosis.    Windy  swelling? 

Genus  3. — Tympani'tes.  Wind  dropsy,  or  em- 
physema. 

Genus  4. — Physome'tra.  Windy  swelling  of 
the  womb. 

Genus  5. — Anasar'ca.     General  dropsy. 

Genus  6. — Hydrocephalus.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain. 

Genus  7. — Hydrorachi'tis  (or  Hydrorrhachi'- 
tis).    Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

Genus  8. — Hydrotho'rax.  Dropsy  of  the 
chest. 

Genus  9. — Asci'tes.    Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Genus  10. — Hydrome'tra.  Dropsy  of  the 
womb. 

Genus  11. — Hydrocele.  Dropsy  of  the  tes- 
ticle. 

Genus  12. — Physco'nia.  Enlargement  of  tht 
abdomen. 

Genus  13. — Rachi'tis.    Rickets. 

Order  III. — Impetig'ines.  Cachectic 
Condition  of  the  Skin  or  External  Por- 
tion of  the  Body. 

Genus  1. — Scroph'ula  [Scrofula].    Scrofula. 
Genus  2. — Syph'ilis.     Venereal  disease. 
Genus  3. — Scorbutus.     Scurvy. 
Genus  4. — Elephantiasis. 
Genus  5. — Lep'ra.    Leprosy. 
Genus  6. — Frambce'sia.     The  Taws. 
Genus  7. — Tricho'ma.    Hair-disease. 
Genus  8. — Ic'terus.    Jaundice. 
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CLASS  IV. 

LOCALES.    Local  Diseases. 

Order  I. — Dys,ESTHe'si.«.   Depraved  or 

defective  Perceptions. 

Genus  1. — Cali'go.  Dimness  of  sight,  or 
blindness. 

Genus  2. — Amaurosis.    Amaurosis. 

Genus  3. — Dyso'pia,  or  Dysop'sia.  Painful 
or  defective  vision. 

Genus  4. — Pseudoblep'sis.  False  or  depraved 
vision. 

Genus  5. — Dyseco'ia,  or  Dysecoe'a.    Deafness. 

Genus  6. — Paracusis.  Morbid  or  depraved 
hearing. 

Genus  7. — Anos'niia.  Loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Genus  8. — Ageus'tia.    Loss  of  taste. 

Genus  9. — Anaisthe'sia.  Loss  of  feeling  or 
touch. 

Order   II. — Dysorex'i^e.     Depraved 
Appetites. 

Genus  1. — Bulim'ia.    Insatiable  hunger. 

Genus  2. — Polydipsia.  Excessive  (morbid) 
thirst. 

Genus  3. — Pi'ca.  Depraved  or  perverted  ap- 
petite. 

Genus  4. — Satyriasis.  Excessive  (morbid) 
sexual  desire  in  males. 

Genus  5. — Nymphomania.  Excessive  (mor- 
bid) sexual  desire  in  females. 

Genus  6. — Nostal'gia.     Homesickness. 

Genus  7. — Anorex'ia.    Want  of  appetite. 

Genus  8. — Adip'sia.  A  morbid  absence  of 
thirst. 

Genus  9. — Anaphrodis'ia.  Absence  of  sexual 
desire  or  of  genital  power. 

Order  III. — Dyscine'si^e.    Defective  or 
Imperfect  Power  of  Motion. 

Genus  1. — Apho'nia.     Loss  of  voice. 

Genus  2. — Mu'titas.     Dumbness. 

Genus  3. — Parapho'nia.  Depraved  or  dis- 
eased  voice,  referring  to  the  sounds  as  uttered  in 
the  larynx. 

Genus  4. — Psellis'mus.  Defective  or  depraved 
articulation. 

Genus  5. — Strabis'mus.  Squinting,  or  Cross- 
Eye. 

Genus  6. — Contractu'ra.     Contracture. 

Order  IV. — Apoceno'ses.     Morbid 
Evacuations. 

Genus  1.— Profu'sio.     Hemorrhage. 
Genus  2. — Epkidro'sis.  Excessive  morbid  per- 
spiration. 
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Genus  3. — Epiph'ora.  A  superabundant  se* 
ere i ion  of  tears. 

Genus  4. — Ptyalis'mus.     Salivation. 

Genus  5. — Enure'sis.    Incontinency  of  urine. 

Genus  6. — Gonorrhce'a.  Discharge  from  the 
urethra. 

Order  V. — Epis'cheses.      Suppression 
of  Excretions. 

Genus  1. — Obstipa'tio.  Constipation,  or  Cos- 
tiveness. 

Genus  2. — Ischu'ria.  Retention  or  stoppage 
of  the  urine. 

Genus  3. — Dysu'ria.  Difficult  or  painful  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

Genus  4. — Dyspermatis'mus.  Imperfect  or 
deficient  discliarge  of  semen. 

Genus  5. — Ameuorrkce'a.  Absence  or  stop- 
page  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Order  VI. — Tumo'res.     Tumors. 

Genus  1. — Aneuris'ma.    Aneurism. 

Genus  2. — Va'rix.   Enlarged  or  swollen  veins. 

Genus  3. — Ecchymo'ma.  Suggilation  or  suf- 
fusion of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue. 

Genus  4. — Scir'rhus(Schir'ruB).    Sehirrus. 

Genus  5. — Can'cer.     Cancer. 

Genus  6. — BuT)Q.     Bubo. 

Genus  7. — Sarco'ma.     Sarcoma. 

Genus  8. — Verru'ca.     Wart. 

Genus  9. — ClaVus.     Corn. 

Genus  10. — Ln'pia.     Wen. 

Genus  11. — Gan'glion.  A  hard,  movable  tu- 
mor on  a  tendon. 

Genus  12. — Hyd'atis.    Hydatid. 

Genus  13. — Hydrar'thrus.     White  swelling. 

Genus  14. — Exostosis.     Tumor  of  a  bone. 

Order  VII. — Ecto'pi^e.    Displacements, 
or  Protrusions. 

Genus  1. — Hernia.    Rupture. 
Genus  2. — Prolap'sus.    Pi-olapse. 
Genus  3,-^Luxa'tio.    Luxation. 

Order  VIII. — Dial'yseS.    Solutions  of 
Continuity. 

Genus  1. — Vul'nus.     Wound. 
Genus  2. — Ul'cus.     Ulcer. 
Genus  3— Herpes.     Tetter,  or  Serpigo. 
Genus  4. — Tin'ea.     Scalled-head. 
Genus  5. — Pso'ra.     Itch. 
Genus  6. — Fractu'ra.    Fracture. 
Genus  7. — Ca'ries.    Decay  or  ulceration  of  a 
bone. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  ACCORDING  TO 
GOOD'S  NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  I. 

CGSLI'ACA.     Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Func- 
tion. 

Order  I. — Enter'ica.     Diseases  affect- 
ing the  Alimentary  Canal. 

Genus  1. — Odon'tia.  Misdentition,  or  dis- 
eases affecting  the  teeth. 

Genus  2. — Ptyalis'mus.  Ptyalism,  or  dis- 
eases affecting  the  salivary  secretion. 

Genus  3. — Dysphagia.  Difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing. 

Genus  4. — Dipso'sis.     Morbid  thirst. 

Genus  5. — Limo'sis.    Morbid  appetite. 

Genus  6. — Col'ica.     Colic. 

Genus  7. — Copros'tasis.     Costiveness. 

Genus  8. — Diarrhce'a.    Looseness. 

Genus  9. — Chol'era.     Cholera. 

Genus  10. — Euterol'ithus.  Intestinal  concre- 
tions. 

Genus  11. — Helmin'thia.     Worms. 

Genus  12. — Proc'tica.  Diseases  affecting  the 
anus  or  rectum. 

Order  II. — Splanch'nica.  Diseases 
affecting  the  Gollatitious  Viscera, — i.e. 
the  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  &c. 

Genus  1. — Ic'terus.     Yellow  jaundice. 
Genus  2. — Melse'na.    Melena. 
Genus  3. — Cholol'ithus.     Gall-stone. 
Genus  4. — Parabys'ma.   Visceral  turgescence. 


CLASS  II. 

PNEUMATICA.    Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Function. 

Order  I. — Phon'ica.    Diseases  affecting 
the  Vocal  Avenues. 

Genus  1. — Cory'za.    Nasal  catarrh. 

Genus  2. — Pol'ypus.     Polypus. 

Genus  3. — Rhon'chus.    Rattling  in  the  throat. 

Genus  4. — Aphc/nia.     Dumbness. 

Genus  5. — Dyspho'nia.  Dissonance  of  the  voice. 

Genus  6. — Psellis'mus.     Dissonant  speech. 

Order  II. — Pneumon'ica.     Diseases 

affecting  the  Lungs. 
Genus  1. — Bex.     Cough. 
Gen»*8  2.^-Laryngis'mus.    Laryngic  suffoca- 
tion. 


Genus  3. — Dyspnce'a.  /  Difficulty  of  breath* 
ing,  anhelation. 

Genus  4. — Asth'ma.    Asthma. 

Genus  5. — Ephial'tes.    Incubus. 

Genus  6. — Sternal'gia.  Suffocative  breast' 
pang. 

Genus  7.— Pleural'gia.    Pain  in  the  side. 


CLASS  III. 

HLEMATTCA.     Diseases  of  the  Sanguineous 
Function. 

Order  I. — Pyrec'tica.     Fevers, 
Genus  1. — Ephem'era.    Diary  fever. 
Genus  2. — An'etus.   Intermittent  fever.  Ague. 
Genus  3. — Epan'etus.     Remittent  fever. 
Genus  4. — Ene'cia.     Continued  fever . 

Order  II. — Phlogot'ica.  Inflammations. 

Genus  1. — Aposte'ma.    Aposteme,  or  Abscess. 

Genus  2. — Phleg'mone.    Phlegmon. 

Genus  3. — Phy'ma.     Tuber. 

Genus  4. — Ion'thus.     Whelk. 

Genus  5. — Phly'sis. 

Genus  6. — Erythe'ma.    Inflammatory  blush. 

Genus  7. — Empres'ma.  Visceral  inflammas- 
Hon. 

Genus  8. — Ophthalmia.     Ophthalmy. 

Genus  9. — Catar'rhus.     Catai-rh. 

Genus  10. — Dysente'ria.    Dysentery. 

Genus  11. — Bucne'mia.     Tumid  leg. 

Genus  12. — Arthro'sia.  Articular  inflammo> 
tion. 

Order  III. — Exanthemat'jca.     Erup- 
tive Fevers. 

Genus  1. — Enanthe'sis.     Rash  exanthem. 
Genus  2. — Emphly'sis.    Ichorous  exanthem. 
Genus  3. — Empye'sis.     Pustulous  exanthem. 
Genus  4. — Anthra'cia.      Carbuncular  cxan> 
them. 

Order   IV. — Dysthet'ica.     Cachectic 
Diseases. 
Genus  1. — Pletho'ra.    Plethora. 
Genus  2. — Ilreniorrha'gia.     Hemorrhage. 
Genus  3. — Maras'mus.    Emaciation. 
Genus  4. — Melanosis. 
Genus  5. — Stru'ma.    Scrofula. 
Genus  6. — Car'ciuus.     Cancer. 
Genus  7. — Lu'es.     Venereal  disease. 
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Genus  8. — Elephantiasis.     Elephant-skin. 
Genus  9. — Catacau'sis.     CatacausU. 
Genus  10. — Por'phyra.    Scurvy. 
Genua  11. — Exan'gia. 
Genus  12. — Gangrae'na.     Gangrene. 
Genus  13.— ITcus.     Ulcer. 


CLASS  IV. 

VEUROTICA.    Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Func- 
tion. 

Order  I. — Phrex'ica.  Diseases  affect- 
ing the  Intellect. 

Genus  1. — Ecphro'nia.    Insanity. 

Genus  2. — Empathe'ma.  Ungovernable  pas- 
sion. 

Genus  3. — Alu'sia.  Illusion,  or  Hallucination. 

Genus  4. — Aphel'xia.     Revery. 

Genus  5. — Paronir'ia.     Sleep-disturbance. 

Genus  6. — Mo'ria.     Fatuity. 

Order  II. — J^sthet'ica.     Diseases  af- 
fecting the  Sensations  or  Perceptions. 
Genus  1. — Parop'sis.     Morbid  sight. 
Genus  2. — Paracusis.     Morbid  hearing. 
Genus  3. — Paros'mis.     Morbid  smell. 
Genus  4. — Parageu'sis.    Morbid  taste. 
Genus  5. — Parap'sis.     Morbid  touch. 
Genus  6. — Neural'gia.    Nerve-ache,  or  pain 

in  tlie  nerves. 

Order   III. — Cinet'ica.      Diseases   af- 
fecting the  Muscles. 

Genus  1. — Enta'sia.     Constrictive  spasm. 
Genus  2. — Clo'nus.     Clonic  spasm. 
Genus  3. — Syn'clonus.     Synclonic  spasm. 

Order  IV. — Systat'ica.  Diseases  af- 
fecting several  or  all  the  Sensorial 
Power 8  simultaneously. 

Genus  1. — Agryp'nia.     Sleeplessness. 
Genus  2. — Dyspho'ria.     Restlessness. 
Genus  3. — Antipathi'a.     Antipathy. 
Genus  4. — Cephalas'a.     Headache. 
Genus  5. — Di'nus.     Dizziness. 
Genus  6. — Syn'cope.     Syncope. 
Genus  7. — Syspa'sia.     Comatose  spasm. 
Genus  8. — Ca'rus.     Torpor. 


CLASS  V. 

G  ENETICA.    Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Function. 
Order  I. — Cenot'ica.     Diseases  affect- 
ing the  Fluids. 

Genus  1. — Parame'nia.     Mismenstruation. 
Genus  2. — Leucorrhce'a.     Whites. 
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Genus  3. — Blenorrhoe'a.     Gonorrhoea. 
Genus  4. — 8permorrhoe'a.     Seminal  flux. 
Genus  5.— Galac'tia.     Mislactation. 

Order  II. — Orgas'tica.     Disease* 
affecting  the  Orgasm. 

1. — Chloro'sis.     Green-sickness. 
Genital  precocity. 
Lust 

Male  sterility. 
Female  sterility. 


Genus 
Genus 
Genus 
Genus 
Genus 
Genus  6. — JSdopto'sis.     Genital  prolapse 


2.— Proeo'tia. 
3. — Lagne'sis. 
4. — Agenesia. 
5. — Apho'ria. 


Order  III. — Carpot'ica.     Diseases 
affecting  the  Imjyregnation. 

Genus  1. — Paracye'sis.     Morbid  pregnancy. 

Genus  2. — Parody n'ia.     Morbid  labor. 

Genus  3. — Eccye'sis.  Extra-uterine  f&tdr 
tion. 

Genus  4. — Pseudocye'sis.  Spurious  preg- 
nancy. 


CLASS  VI. 

ECCRITICA.     Diseases  of  the  Excernent 
Function. 

Order  I. — Mesot'ica.     Diseases  affect- 
ing the  Parenchyma. 

Genus  1. — Polysar'cia.    Corpulency. 
Genus  2. — Emphy'ma.     Tumor. 
Genus  3. — Parcs'tia.     Misossijication. 
Genus    4. — Cyrto'sis.        Contortion    of   the 
bones. 
Genus  5. — Osthex'ia.     Osthexy. 

Order  II. — Catot'ica.      Diseases 
affecting  Internal  Surfaces. 

Genus  1. — Hy'drops.    Dropsy. 
Genus   2. — Emphyse'ma.       Inflation,  wind 
dropsy. 
Genus  3. — Paru'ria.     Mismicturition. 
Genus  4. — Lith'ia.     Urinary  calculus. 

Order  III. — Acrot'ica.     Diseases 
affecting  the  External  Surface. 

Genus  1. — Ephidro'sis.     Morbid  sweat. 
Genus  2. — Exanthe'sis.     Cutaneous  blush. 
Genus  3. — Exor'mia.     Papulous  skin. 
Genus  4. — Lepido'sis.     Scale-skin. 
Genus  5. — Ecphly'sis.     Blains. 
Genus  6. — Ecpye'sis.     Humid  scall. 
Genus  7. — Ma'lis.     Cutaneous  vermination. 
Genus  8. — Ecphy'ma.    Cutaneous  excrescence^ 
Genus  9. — Tricho'sis.     Morbid  hair. 
Genus  10. — Epichro'sis.     Macular  skin. 
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AGNEW. — Hand-book  of  Practical  Anatomy.  By  D.  Hayes  Agnew, 
M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Second  edition,  revised.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$2.00. 

AITKEN, — Outlines  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
William  Aitken,  M.D.  (Edin.),  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in 
the  Army  Medical  School ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  etc.     8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

"The  book  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  one,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  students." — London  Lancet. 

"  It  is,  we  believe,  destined  to  as  great  a  popularity  as  the  larger  works  of  the 
same  author.  It  is  well  digested,  clear,  well  written,  and  the  work  of  a  man 
who  is  conversant  with  every  detail  of  his  subject,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the 
art  of  teaching." — British  Med.  Journal. 

"  While  intended  chiefly  for  students,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  which  it  would 
profit  most  practitioners  to  read,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  widely 
different  from  the  superficial  compends  put  into  the  hands  of  American  students." 
— Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

ALLEN. — Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Medical  Zoology. 
By  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.     Second  edition.     8vo.     Cloth.     $2.(X). 

Studies  in  the  Facial  Region.  By  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     Cloth.    $2.00. 

ANSTIE  —  Notes  on  Epidemics.  For  the  Use  of  the  Public.  By 
Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.  Edited,  with  American  Notes,  by 
William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth.    $1.00. 

ARTHUR.— Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth.  Bv 
Robert  Arthur,  M.D.,  D.D.S.     Illustrated.     16mo.    Cloth.    $1.50, 
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ASHHURST.—  On  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  their  Pathology  and  Treat-  m 
ment.  By  Joiin  Asuhurst,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
With  special  reference  to  the  propriety  of  Spinal  Resection.  Alsc,  an  Appen- 
dix giving  Analyses*  of  394  cases  of  Injury  to  the  Spine;  the  Age  of  Patient; 
Mode  of  Injury;  Progress  of  Case;  Time  under  Observation;  Kesult;  Remarks; 
Author  and  Reference. 

ATLEE. — General  and  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Ovarian  Tumors,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Operation  of  Ovariotomy.  By  Washington 
L.  Atlee,  M.D.     Illustrated.     8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

"As  regards  matter,  from  title-page  to  colophon, we  have  hardly  turned  a  leaf 
without  finding  something  new,  something  interesting,  something  of  value."— 
Phila.  Med.  Times. 

"  In  this  work  we  have  an  unusual  amount  of  original  matter ;  in  fact,  it  is 
altogether  drawn  from  the  author's  long  and  carefully  studied  experience.  In 
this  respect  it  is  almost  unique,  and  is  an  honor  to  independent  American  Sur- 
gery."— Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

BANTING. — A  Lecture  on  Corpulence.  Addressed  to  the  Public. 
Eighth  edition.     By  William  Banting.     18mo.     Paper.     25  cents. 

BARTH0L0W.—  A  Manual  of  Hypodermic  Medication.  By  Roberts 
Bartholotv,  A.M.,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Illustrated.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

BECK. — Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Elements  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. By  T.  R.  and  J.  B.  Beck,  M.D.  With  Notes  by  an  As- 
sociation of  the  Friends  of  the  Drs.  Beck.  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition,  with  Additions,  by  Dr.  Chas.  II.  Porter.  2  vols. 
8vo.     In  press. 

BENNETT.— Text-Book  of  Physiology :  General,  Special,  and  Prac- 
tical. By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  or  Physiology,  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     $3.50. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  value,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
all  students." — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

"  For  a  compact,  highly  scientific,  and  complete  text-book  of  physiology,  we 
have  met  no  superior  to  this  work  of  Prof.  Bennett's.  His  experience  of  nigh 
thirty-five  years  as  a  teacher  and  practical  worker  in  the  department  renders 
him  a  master  of  instruction." — Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

BERNARD  and  ROBIN, — Notes  on  M.  Claude  Bernard's  Lectures 
on  the  Blood,  and  of  M.  Charles  Robin's  Lectures  on  the  Minute 
Anatomy  of  the  Blood,  and  concerning  Circulation.  By  Walter  F. 
Atlee,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.     12mo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

BLACK. — The  Ten  Laws  of  Health ;  or,  How  Disease  is  Produced 
and  can  be  Cured.     By  J.  R.  Black,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth.    $1.75. 

CALKINS. — Opium  and  the  Opium-Appetite:  with  Notices  of  Alco- 
holic Beverages,  Cannabis  Indica,  Tobacco  and  Coca,  and  Tea  and 
Coffee,  in  their  Hygienic  aspects  and  Pathological  Relations.  By 
Alonzo  Cj  lkins,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.75. 
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CAMPBELL. — Essays  on  the  Secretory  and  the  Excito-Secretory 
System  of  Nerves,  in  their  Relation  to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
By  Henry  Fraser  Campbell,  A.M.,  M.D.     8vo.     Cloth.     $1.50.. 

CHAPMAN.— Diarrhoea  and  Cholera:  Their  Origin,  Proximate 
Cause,  and  Cure  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System  by 
Means  of  Ice.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  etc.  16mo.  Paper. 
25  cents. 

Diarrhoea  and   Cholera:    Their   Nature,  Origin,  and   Treatment 

through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System.     By  John  Chapman, 
M.D.,  etc.     Second  edition.     8vo.     Cloth.     $3.75. 

CHAVASSE. — Advice  to  a  Wife  on  the  Management  of  her  own 
Health  ;  and  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  Complaints  incidental 
to  Pregnancy,   Labor,   and   Suckling.     By  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.R.C.S.     Thirteenth  edition.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 
" A  little  book  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  public  as  not  to  stand  in 

need  of  any  further  assistance  on  our  part  than  the  announcement  of  a  new 

edition/' — London  Lancet. 

Advice  and   Counsel  to  a  Mother   on   the   Management  of  her 

Children.     Ninth  edition,  greatly  enlarged.     By  Pye  Henry  Cha- 
vasse, F.R.C.S.     2  vols,  in  one.     12mo.     Cloth.     $2.00. 

CO  OLE  Y. — Hand-book  of  Compound  Medicines  ;  or,  The  Prescribed  s 
and  Dispenser's  Vade-Mecum.  By  Arnold  J.  Coo  ley.  12mo. 
Cloth  extra.     $1.25. 

COPEMAN. — Cerebral  Affections  of  Infancy.  A  report  on  the  Cere- 
bral Affections  of  Infancy,  with  a  few  Comments  and  Practical  Re- 
marks. By  Edward  Copeman,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospitals.     12mo.     Extra  cloth.     $2.00. 

DA  COSTA. — Medical  Diagnosis,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical 
Medicine.  A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  and  Discrimination  of  Diseases. 
By  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  and 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings.    Fourth  edition.     8vo.     Cloth,  §6.00.     Sheep,  $7.00. 

"  Da  Costa's  work  is  well  known  and  highly  and  justly  esteemed  in  England 
as  in  America.  It  is  too  firmly  established,  and  its  value  too  thoroughly  recog- 
nized, to  need  a  WordPro  or  con." — London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

"  The  book  before  us  is  the  work  of  the  first  diagnostician  in  America.  It  is 
the  best  book  on  diagnosis  extant." — The  Amer.  Practitioner. 

"  It  has  been  prepared  with  careful  research  among  books,  at  the  bedside,  and 
via  the  autopsy;  and  it  is  made  available  by  a  good  arrangement,  and  a  style  of 
unusual  ease,  clearness,  and  finish.  To  digest  and  memorize  the  matter  of  all 
its  pages  will  well  repay  the  labor  it  costs." — Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 

"  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  it  to  our  readers.  We  believe  it  is  destined 
to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  American  medical  literature." — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

"The  execution  in  detail  is  very  intelligent,  and  exhibits,  wherever  we  turn 
to  it,  always  all  that  is  essential,  judged  according  to  the  more  recent  standpoint 
of  European  Medicine." — Schmidt's  Jahrbucher  der  Medicin. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  believe  it  the  best  and  safest  authority  which 
tan  be  selected  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  or  young  practitioner,  and  cor- 
diilly  commend  it  to  them  xs  such." — Phila.  Med.  Times. 
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DAMON. — The  Neuroses  of  the  Skin  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment. 
By  Howard  F.  Damon,  A.M.,  M.D.     8vo.     Cloth.     $2.00. 

The  Structural  Lesions  of  the  Skin :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

Illustrated.     By  Howard  F.  Damon,  A.M.,  M.D.   "Cloth.     §3.00. 

DIETTLAFOY. — Pneumatic  Aspiration.  A  Treatise  on  the  Pneumatic 
Aspiration  of  Morbid  Fluids.  A  Medico-Chirurgical  Method  of  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  of  Cysts  and  Abscesses  of  the  Liver,  Strangu- 
lated Hernia,  Retention  of  the  Urine,  Pericarditis,  Pleurisy,  Hydar- 
throsis,  etc.  By  Dr.  Georges  Dieul\foy,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  Paris.     Crown  8vo.     Extra  cloth.     $4.00. 

"  It  is  but  just  to  the  author  to  admit  that  his  numerous  carefully  conducted 
and  conclusive  experiments  have  supplied  all  the  evidence  which  the  most  in- 
credulous could  demand,  and  mark  the  introdu3tion  of  pneumatic  aspiration  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  rational  medicine,  constituting  a  new  triumph  of 
logical  induction  from  observed  phenomena  to  a  scientific  principle  entitled  to 
take  rank  with  vaccination  and  auscultation. " — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 

DRAKE. — A  Systematic  Treatise:  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Prac- 
tical, of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian,  and 
Esquimaux  Varieties.  By  Daniel  Drake,  M.D.  Edited  by  S.  Han- 
bury  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Francis  G.  Smith,  M.D.  8vo.  Sheep. 
$5.00. 

DUTCHER. — Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  Its  Pathology,  Nature,  Symp- 
toms, Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Causes,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment. By  Addison  P.  Dutcher,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
Extra  cloth.     $3.00. 

"Few  men  in  our  country  have  given  the  subject  under  consideration  more 
thought  than  Dr.  Dutcher,  and  his  experience  has  been  ample.  While  we  object 
to  portions  of  the  treatment  recommended  in  the  book,  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
author  credit  for  furnishing  the  profession  with  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  work  extant  on  this  subject." — St.  Louis  Amer.  Med.  Journal. 

EBERLE  and  MITCHELL.— A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Phys- 
ical Education  of  Children.  By  John  Eberle,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Transylvania  University. 
Fourth  edition.  With  Notes  and  large  Additions.  By  Thomas  D. 
Mitchell,  A.M.,  M.D.     8vo.     Sheep.     $3.50. 

EVE. — A  Collection  of  Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgery.  By  Paul  F. 
Eve,  M.D.     Sheep.     $5.00. 

EYRE. — The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.  By  Sir  James  Eyre,  M.D. 
Sixth  edition.     16mo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

FARABETJF. — Ligation  of  Arteries.  An  Operative  Manual.  By 
Dr.  L.  H.  Farabeuf.  With  Forty-three  fine  Engravings.  Translated 
by  John  D.  Jackson,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth  limp,  red  edges.     $1.75. 

"The  translator  has  done  a  good  service  in  placing  this  useful  little  work 
before  the  profession  in  excellent  English.  As  a  manual  or  handbook  of  the 
ligation  of  arteries  the  work  admirably  fulfills  the  purpose  of  its  author.  The 
descriptions  of  the  various  operations  are  so  clear  and  full  as  to  render  tho 
manual  one  of  much  practical  value." — N.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 
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GARRETSQN.  —A  System  of  Oral  Surgery  :  being  a  consideration  of 
the  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Associate  Parts. 
By  James  E.  Garretson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  etc.  Illus- 
trated with  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Wood-cuts.  New  and  en- 
larged edition.     8vo.     Extra  cloth,  $10.00.     Sheep,  $11.00. 

"  For  accurate  description,  skillful  arrangement,  and  thoroughness  of  detail, 
it  has  no  equal.  As  a  text-book  for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  dentist,  it  is 
invaluable." — N.  Y.  Med.  Record. 

"A  glance  at  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  this  work  will  abundantly  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  great  importance  of  the  several  subjects  treated,  and 
reading  of  the  text  will  demonstrate  that  the  author  has  accomplished  the  task 
proposed  with  consummate  ability  and  fidelity. " — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 

"  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind  which  bears  comparison  with  it." — Pacific 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

GERHARD.— The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest.  By  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.  Fourth  edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged.     8vo.     Sheep.     $4.00. 

GETCHELL.— The  Maternal  Management  of  Infancy.  For  the  Use 
of  Parents.     By  F.  H.  Getchell,  M.D.     18mo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

GORTON. — Mental  Hygiene.  An  Essaj-  on  the  Principles  of  Mental 
Hygiene.     By  D.  A.  Gorton,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.75. 

The  Drift  of  Medical  Philosophy.     An  Essay.     By  D.  A.  Gorton, 

M.D.     12mo.     Cloth,  limp,  75  cents.     Paper  cover,  60  cents. 

GROSS. — A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Emergen- 
cies of  Field,  Camp,  and  Hospital  Practice.  Illustrated  with  Wood- 
cuts.    By  S.  D.  Gross,  M.D.     18mo.     Cloth.     63  cents. 

HAMMOND. — Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases.  By  William  A. 
Hammond,  M.D.     8vo.     Cloth.     $3.00. 

Military,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Essays.      Prepared  for  the  United 

States    Sanitary   Commission.     By   William   A.    Hammond,    M.D. 
8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

Physiological  Memoirs.     By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.     8vo. 

Cloth.     $2.00. 

■ Sleep  and  its  Derangements.     By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D. 

Second  edition,  revised.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.75. 

"  When  the  original  monograph  appeared,  it  received  our  careful  attention  and 
eommendation ;  and  now  we  have  only  to  repeat  our  good  words,  and  express 
our  gratification  that  the  work  has  undergone  such  careful  revision." — Cincin- 
nati Lancet  and  Observer. 

HARTSHORNE. — Cholera :  Facts  and  Conclusions  as  to  its  Nature, 
Prevention,  and  Treatment.  By  Henry  Hartshorne,  A.M.,  M.D. 
18mo.     Paper  cover.     25  cents. 

The  Family  Adviser  and  Guide  to  the  Medicine  Chest.     A  concise 

Handbook   of  Domestic    Medicine.      Revised    and   enlarged.      By 
Henry  Hartshorne,  A.M.,  M.D.     18mo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

Glycerin  and  its  Uses.     A  Monograph.     By  Henry  Hartshorne, 

A.M.,  M.D.     18mo.     Cloth.     60  cents. 
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HANCE. — The  Physician's  Medical  Compend  and  Pharmaceutical 
Formulae.  By  Edward  II.  IIance.  16mo.  Tuck.  $1.00.  12mo. 
Cloth.     $1.50. 

HOPPE. — On  Percussion  and  Auscultation  as  Diagnostic  Aids.     By 
Dr.   Carl  Hoppe.      A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine.     Translated  by  L.  C.  Lane,  M.D.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 
^  "This  little  book  of  152  pages,  as  the  translator  remarks,  is  a  model  of  con- 
ciseness and  completeness ;  for  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  in  a 
compendious   form   every  point  of  importance  bearing  upon  this   branch  of 
medicine.     .     .     .     The  medical  student  will  find  this  one  of  the  best  text-books 
in  the  English  language."— Pacific  Med.  Journal. 

HORNER. — The  United  States  Dissector :  Lessons  in  Practical  Anat- 
omy. By  William  E.  Horner,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  177  Wood 
Engravings.  Fifth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  entirely  remodeled. 
By  Henry  H.  Smith,  M.D.     12mo.     Sheep.     $2.00. 

KEEN. — Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy.    Being  the  Introductory 
Address  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  at  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy.      By  William  W.  Keen,  M.D.      Cloth  limp, 
50  cents.     Paper  cover,  30  cents. 
"  This  lecture  embraces  so  much  that  the  wonder  to  us  is  how  Professor  Keen 

managed  to   deliver  it  to   his  class  at  one  time.     The  lecture   gives  in  terse 

English  just  what  its  title  indicates,  together  with  incidents  connected  with  the 

early  anatomists/' — Lancet  and  Observer. 

KOLLIKER. — A  Manual  of  Human  Microscopical  Anatomy.  By 
A.  Kolliker,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  George  Busk,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.,  and 
illustrated  with  over  300  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  Sheep.  §3.50. 
"  The  reputation  of  Professor  Kolliker  will  be  enhanced  by  this  text-book;  for 
such  it  is  destined  to  be  pre-eminently.  We  commend  it  to  the  profession,  and 
to  students  especially,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage." — N.  Y.  Med.  Gazette. 

LEE. — The  Correct  Principles  of  Treatment  for  Angular  Curvature  of 
the  Spine.  By  Benjamin  Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Second 
edition.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

LEIDY. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy.  By  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.D.     With  392  Wood  Engravings.     8vo.     Sheep.    $5.00. 

MACLEOD.— Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea.     With 
Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds.     By  George  H.  B. 
Macleod,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 
"  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  works  on  military  surgery.     Its 

publication   at  the  present  moment  is  a  valuable  contribution  for  our  army 

surgeons,  all  of  whom  should  have  it." — Henry  H.  Smith,  Surgeon-General  of 

Pennsylvania. 

MALGAIGNE—  A  Treatise  on  Fractures.  With  106  Illustrations. 
By  J.  F.  Malgaigne,  Membre  de  TAcademie  Royale  de  Medecine. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  John  H. 
Packard,  M.D.    8vo.     Sheep.    $4.00. 
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McCLELLAN. — The  Principles  and  Practice   of  Surgery.     By  the 

late  George  McClellan,  M.D.,  and  John  H.  B.  McClellan,  M.D. 

With  Illustrations.     Demi  8vo.     Sheep.     $2.00. 

"  The  work  is  worthy  of  strong  commendation." — N.   Y.  New  Remedies. 

11  Containing  much  valuable  information." — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

"The  very  best  work  for  practitioners  before  the  profession." — Georgia  3Itd, 
Companion. 

MEDICAL  TIMES.— A  Weekly  Journal  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Science.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Imperial  8vo.  Fine  cloth. 
Each.     $5.00. 

MEREDITH.— The  Teeth,  and  How  to  Save  Them.  By  L.  P.  Mere- 
dith, M.D.,  D.D.S.     Illustrated.     16mo.     Cloth.     $1.25. 

MITCHELL. — Five  Essays  on  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious 
and  Epidemic  Fevers  ;  Animal  Magnetism,  or  Vital  Induction  5  the 
Penetrativeness  of  Fluids ;  the  Penetrativeness  of  Gases ;  and  a  new 
Practice  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism.  By  John  Kearsley 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.     12mo.    Cloth.    $1.25. 

MITCHELL. — Injuries  of  the  Nerves,  and  their  Consequences.  By 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.     8vo.     Cloth.     $3.00. 

"Dr.  Mitchell's  well-earned  reputation  as  an  experimental  physiologist  of  the 
highest  order  has  been  admirably  maintained  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  ...  A  volume  which  they  can  refer  to  now,  and  will  be 
able  to  refer  to  in  the  future,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  satisfaction." — 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirnrgical  Review. 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  modern  medical 
science." — Pacific  Med.  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  evidently  a  contribution  of  great  value  to  the  profession.  We 
know  of  no  other  in  the  English  language  at  once  so  complete,  so  original,  and 
so  readable/' — Detroit  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Wear  and  Tear ;   or,  Hints  for  the  Overworked.     By  S.  Weir 

Mitchell,  M.D.     16mo.     Paper,  30  cents.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

MITCHELL. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ;  with  ample  Illus- 
trations of  Practice  in  all  the  Departments  of  Medical  Science,  and 
Copious  Notices  of  Toxicology.  The  whole  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Medical  Pupils  and  Practitioners.  By  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D. 
New  edition,  revised  and  corrected.     8vo.     Sheep.     $4.00. 

MORGAN. — Practical  Lessons  in  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Affections  produced  by  the  Contagious  Diseases,  with  Chapters  on 
Syphilitic  Inoculation,  Infantile  Syphilis,  etc.  *By  John  Morgan, 
M.D.  Sixtv  Colored  and  Plain  Illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth  extra. 
$1.75. 

MORRIS. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Shock  after  Surgical  Operations 
and  Injuries  :  with  special  reference  to  Shock  caused  by  Railway 
Accidents.  By  Edwin  Morris,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.25. 

MORTON. — An  Illustrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy ;  Special, 
General,  and  Microscopical.  By  the  late  Samuel  George  Morton, 
M.D.     With  391  Engravings  on  Wood.     8vo.     Sheep.    $4.50. 
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NELATON. — Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery.  By  M.  Nelatox.  From 
Notes  taken  by  Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.D.     8vo.     Sheep.     $3.00. 

NELIGAN. — A  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica.     By  J.  M.  Neligan 
1 2mo.     Cloth.     $2.00. 

PACKARD. — Lectures  on  Inflammation.  By  John  H.  Packard, 
M.D.  Being  the  First  Course  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  under  the  Bequest  of  Dr.  Mutter.  12mo. 
Cloth.     $2.50. 

A  Manual  of  Minor  Surgery.  By  John  H.  Packard,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated with  145  Wood  Engravings.     12mo.     Cloth,  limp.     $1.25. 

Handbook  of  Operative  Surgery.     By  John  II.  Packard,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  With 
54  Steel  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  8vo.  Extra 
Cloth,  $5.00.     Sheep,  $5.75. 

"  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  abundant  illustration,  and  in  this  respect  is 
unequaled  by  any  handbook  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  ...  To 
students  and  practitioners  who  have  not  the  frequent  opportunity  of  witnessing 
practical  surgery,  the  volume  before  us  will  prove  of  unquestionable  value." — 
N.   Y.  Med.  Record, 

PEL0UZE  and  FREMY  —  General  Notes  on  Chemistry.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Edmund  C.  Evans,  M.D.  With  27  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.     Cloth.     $1.75. 

PHARMACOPEIA  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Fifth  Decen- 
nial Revision.  Published  by  authority  of  the  National  Convention 
for  Revising  the  Pharmacopoeia,  held  at  Washington  in  1870.  12mo. 
Cloth,  §1.75.     Sheep,  $2.25.     Sheep,  interleaved,  $3.25. 

POWER. — Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,  Descriptive 
and  Surgical,  with  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Heart.  By  John 
Hatch  Power,  M.D.  Authorized  and  adopted  by  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Armj,  for  Use  in  Field  and  General  Hos- 
pitals. Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.,  12mo.  Cloth. 
§2.50. 

RAND. — Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry.  By  B.  Howard  Rand,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  New 
edition,  carefully  revised,  with  Additions.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $2.00.     Sheep,  $2.50. 

"  We  consider  that  the  profession  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Rand  for  the 
labor  and  research  expended  in  preparing  so  useful  a  volume  in  so  neat  and 
acceptable  a  form." — The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

READ. — Placenta  Prsevia :  its  History  and  Treatment.  By  William 
Read,  M.D.     340  pp.     8vo.     Paper  cover.     $2.00. 

REEVES. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Enteric  Fever :  its  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment:  Being  an  Analysis. of  one  hundred  and  thirty  consecu- 
tive Cases  derived  from  Private  Practice,  and  embracing  a  Partial 
History  of  the  Disease  in  Virginia.  By  James  E.  Reeves,  M.D. 
12mo.     Cloth.     §1.00. 
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REESE. — A  Manual  of  Toxicology.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Properties,  Modes  of  Action,  and  Means  of  Detection  of  Poisons. 
By  John  J.  Reese,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00. 
Sheep,  $6.00. 

"  Dr.  Reese's  book  should  be  sure  of  a  welcome  on  our  tables,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  the  practical  essentials  of  toxicology  in  a  compact  and  accessible  form. 
The  sections  on  therapeutics  are  brief,  but  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  line  of 
treatment  of  poisonings  are  carefully  given." — Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

RICHARDSON.— A  Handbook  of  Medical  Microscopy.  By  Joseph 
G.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Microscopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ; 
Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  1  vol.  12mo.  Extra 
cloth.     $2.25. 

"As  a  whole,  we  have  not  seen  a  work  of  its  sort  that  in  completeness  and 
practical  utility  can  rival  it  or  compare  with  it." — N.  Y.  Med.  Record. 

"  Comprehensive  as  regards  its  subject-matter,  concise  in  style,  and  explicit  in 
statement." — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 

RICHARDSON. — Elements  of  Human  Anatomy :  General,  Descrip- 
tive, and  Practical.  By  T.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
Second  edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  illustrated  with  nearly  300 
Engravings.     8vo.     Sheep.     $6.00. 

REYNOLDS.— A  System  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  J.  Russell  Ret- 
nolds,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  London,  and  contributed  to  by  the  most  emi- 
nent Physicians  in  England.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged.  Three  volumes  now  ready.  8vo.  Price  per  volume, 
Cloth,  $9.00.     Sheep,  $10.00. 

In  a  review  of  the  first  edition,  the  London  Lancet  said,  "  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  high  claims  of  all  these  gentlemen  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subjects  which  they  respectively  handle;  and  we  congratulate 
the  editor  on  his  distinguished  success  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  staff." 

RILEY. — A  Compend  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  For  the 
Use  of  Students.  By  John  C.  Riley,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  National  Medical  College, 
etc.     8vo.     Cloth.     $3.00. 

"  Prof.  Riley  has  done  his  work  very  well.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  the 
various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  are  very  concise  and  remarkably  accu- 
rate/'— N.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 

SANSOM. — The  Antiseptic  System.  A  Treatise  on  Carbolic  Acid  and 
its  Compounds,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Germ-Theories  of  Putrefac- 
tion, Fermentation,  and  Infection,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Disin- 
fection, and  the  Employment  of  Antiseptics  in  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  By  E.  A.  Sansom,  M.D.,  London,  M.R.C.P.  With 
forty-two  Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth  extra.     $5.00. 

SEATON. — A  Handbook  of  Vaccination :  Adapted  to  the  American 
Profession.     By  Edward  C.  Seaton,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  th# 
Privy  Council,  London.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     $1.25. 
"Dr    Seaton's  '  Handbook  of  Vaccination'  may  be  regarded  as  a  boon  not 

only  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  the  public  at  large." — Saturday  Review. 
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SHAW. — Odontalgia,  commonly  called  Toothache :  its  Causes,  Pre- 
vention, and  Cure.  By  S.  Parsons  Shaw.  16mo.  Extra  cloth. 
$1.75. 

"  The  anatomical  points  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  teeth  ought  to  bo 
familiar  to  every  physician,  but  it  will  not  hurt  to  remind  afresh;  while  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  different  forms  of  toothache  and  the  proper  treatment  is 
a  knowledge  with  which  physicians  are  not  generally  familiar." — Lancet  and 
Observer. 

SIAMESE  TWINS.— Report  of  the  Autopsy  of  the  Siamese  Twins, 
together  with  other  information  concerning  their  Life.  lGino. 
Paper.     25  cents. 

SIMPSON. — The  Obstetrical  Memoirs  and  Contributions  of  James  Y. 
Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  0.  Priestley,  M.D.,  and  Horatio 
R.  Storer,"M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  $7.50. 
Sheep,  $9.00. 

SMITH. — The  Common  Nature  of  Epidemics,  and  their  Relation  to 
Climate  and  Civilization.  Also,  Remarks  on  Contagion  and  Quaran- 
tine. By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  Edited  by  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  author  of  "Laws  Relating  to 
Public  Health,  Sanitary,  Medical,  and  Protective."  12mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

STILLE. — Epidemic  or  Malignant  Cholera.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     16mo.     Paper  cover.     30  cents. 

STR0MEYER  and  ESMARCH.— Gunshot  Fractures  and  Resec- 
tion in  Gunshot  Injuries.  By  Dr.  Louis  Stromeyer  and  Dr.  Fried- 
ricii  Esmarcii.  Translated  by  S.  F.  Statham.  12mo.  Cloth.  75 
cents. 

SYME.— The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E., 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  Scotland.  To  which  are 
appended  Treatises  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ;  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra  and  Fistula  in  Perineo :  The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints ; 
and  numerous  Additional  Contributions  to  the  Pathology  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery.  Edited  by  Donald  Maclean,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E. 
8vo.     Clothr    $7.00. 

TANNER. — A  Handbook  of  Practical  Midwifery  and  Obstetrics  ( In- 
cluding Anaesthetics).  By  John  Tanner,  M.D.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Obstetric  Physician  to 
the  Farringdon  Lvinir-in  Charity  ;  etc.,  etc.  AVith  150  Illustrations. 
16mo.     Fine  Cloth.   '82.00. 

"  Clear  and  exact,  profusely  and  excellently  illustrated,  we  take  pleasure  in 
commending  this  little  book  as  a  companion  both  for  students  and  '  busy  prac- 
titioners.'" — Chicago  Med.  Journal. 

XAYL0R. — Infantile  Paralysis,  and  its  Attendant  Deformities.  By 
Charles  Fayette  Taylor,  M.D.,  Resident  Surgeon  New  York 
Orthopedic  Dispensary.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
12mo.     Paper  cover,  75  cents.     Cloth,  $1.00. 
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THOMAS. — A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  Medical  Dictionary : 
Containing  the  Etymology  and  Signification  of  the  Terms  made  use 
of  in  Medicine  and  the  Kindred  Sciences.  With  an  Appendix  com- 
prising a  complete  list  of  all  the  more  important  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  arranged  according  to  their  medicinal  properties. 
Also  an  explanation  of  the  Latin  terms  and  phrases  occurring  in 
Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  etc.,  together  with  the  necessary  directions  for 
writing  Latin  prescriptions.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.D.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$3.25.     Sheep,  $3.75. 

TTJRNBTJLL. — A  Clinical  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  including 

*     the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    By  Laurence 

Turneull,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Department  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 

Howard  Hospital,  Philadelphia.   8vo.    500  Pages.    106  Illustrations. 

Extra  cloth.     $5.00. 

"  It  might  almost  be  called  an  aural  encyclopaedia." — Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences. 

"  Sound,  clear,  and  eminently  practical  in  all  its  parts." — Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 

"  Dr.  Turnbull  proves  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  employs  it  very  promptly." — Monatsschrift  fur  Ohrenheilkunde, 
Berlin,  May,  1873. 

TYSON. — Practical  Histology.  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Prac- 
tical Histology.  By  James  Tyson,  M.D.  For  Beginners  in  Micro- 
scopy. 12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Cloth,  interleaved  with  blank  paper 
for  notes,  $1.50. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  such  a  simple  statement  of  what  can 
be  done  by  any  and  all  who  may  possess  even  a  slight  active  interest  in  the 
subject  of  histology." — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia.    Vol.  IV. 

Containing  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  Years  1871,  1872, 
1873.  Edited  by  James  Tyson,  M.D.,  Recorder  of  the  Society.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     Cloth.     $4.00. 

"  By  pathological  students  this  will  be  welcomed  as  an  invaluable  addition  to 
their  libraries,  and  all  physicians  ought  to  be  students  of  pathology  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  will  throw  light  on  many  obscurities  in  practice." — Phila.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Reporter. 

WOOD. — A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  George  B. 
Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sixth  edition.  2  vols.  Thick  8vo.  Cloth, 
$9.00.     Sheep,  $10.00. 

A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia  Medica. 

By  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Third  edition.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$9.00.     Sheep,  $10.00. 

Introductory  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Medical  Subjects.  De- 
livered chiefly  before  the  Medical  Classes  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. By  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition.  8vo. 
Cloth.     $3.00. 

WOOD  and  BACHE .— The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  Franklin  Bache,  M.D, 
Thirteenth  edition,  carefully  revised.     Large  8vo.     Sheep.    $10.00. 
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WOOD. — Treatise  on  Therapeutics.     Comprising  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Application  of  the  Physi- 
ological Action  of  Drugs  to  Clinical  Medicine.     By  II.  C.  Wood,  Jr., 
M.D.     Second  Edition.     Revised,  with  important  additions.     8vo. 
Cloth,  $6.00.     Sheep,  $6.50. 
m  It  is  a  sort  of  work  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  that  has  been  long 
needed  both  by  the  practitioner  and  student,  and  we  congratulate  the  authoi  upon 
his  success  in  carrying  out  a  most  difficult  undertaking.     Only  those  who  have 
worked  among  the  tangled  heaps  of  wheat  and  weeds  that  encumber  the  thera- 
peutics even  of  the  last  half  century,  and  tried  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff, 
can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  work  like  the  one  before  us." — 
Avier.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 

"  We  warmly  congratulate  Dr.  "Wood  on  the  ability,  energy,  and  careful 
research,  of  which  every  page  in  the  book  bears  evidence.  .  .  .  The  industry 
displayed  by  Dr.  Wood  in  collecting  information  from  every  available  source  is 
very  great,  and  the  references  which  he  constantly  gives  enable  any  one  desirous 
of  further  information  to  consult  the  original  papers  on  the  subject  without  losing 
time  in  a  search  after  them.  .  .  .  Altogether,  this  work  stands  by  itself  as 
the  only  complete  treatise  on  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  in  the  English 
language,  and  no  student  of  scientific  therapeutics  should  be  without  it." — London 
Practitioner. 

Thermic    Fever,    or    Sunstroke.       By    II.    C.    Wood,    Jr.,    M.D. 

Awarded  the  Boyleston  Prize  of  Harvard  University.     l?mo.     Cloth. 

$1.25. 

"  We  know  of  no  work  which  gives  so  full  an  exposition  of  this  affection.  The 
profession  are  under  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Wood  for  his  excellent  monograph." 
— Buffalo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

"  We  know  no  account  of  the  subject  at  once  so  clear  and  so  free  from  one- 
sidedness." — N.  Y.  Nation. 

WOODWARD.— -Outlines  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United 
States  Armies  as  observed  during  the  War.  A  Practical  Contribu- 
tion to  Military  Medicine.  By  Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  8vo. 
Cloth.     $2.50. 


The  works  on  this  list  are  for  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  wilt  ot 
sent,  free  of  charge,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,     BOOKSELLERS,     AND    IMPORTER 
715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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